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Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  October  5,  3885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  operations  ot  the  Indian  Bureau  for 
the  year  1885,  prefacing^  the  same  with  some  observations  which  will 
indicate  the  policy  which  I  think  should  be  adopted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians. 

This  Bureau  will  be  fortunate  if  it  should,  amid  the  many  conflicting 
interests  with  which  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  confronted,  be  able 
to  secure  to  them  full  and  complete  justice;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
It  will  fall  very  far  short  of  its  duty  should  it  waver  in  its  determina- 
tion to  require  from  them  a  substantial  compliance  with  its  regulations 
and  an  obedience  to  the  laws. 

farms  and  homes. 

It  requires  no  seer  to  foretell  or  foresee  the  civilization  of  the  Indian 
race  as  a  result  naturally  deducible  from  a  knowledge  and  practice  upon 
their  part  of  the  art  of  agriculture ;  for  the  history  of  agriculture  among 
all  people  and  in  all  countries  intimately  connects  it  with  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  man.  Historians,  philosophers, 
and  statesmen  freely  admit  that  civilization  as  naturally  follows  the  im- 
proved arts  of  agriculture  as  vegetation  follows  the  genial  sunshine  and 
the  shower,  and  that  those  races  who  are  in  ignorance  of  agriculture  are 
also  ignorant  of  almost  everything  else.  The  Indian  constitutes  no  ex- 
ception to  this  political  maxim.  Steeped  as  his  progenitors  were,  and  as 
more  than  half  of  the  race  now  are,  in  blind  ignorance,  the  devotees  of 
abominable  superstitions,  and  the  victims  of  idleness  and  thriftlessness, 
the  absorbing  query  which  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  if  left  to  his 
own  guidance,  suggests  to  the  philanthropist,  and  particularly  to  a 
great  Christian  people  like  ours,  is  to  know  how  to  relieve  him  from  this 
state  of  dei>endence  and  barbarism,  and  to  direct  him  in  paths  that  will 
eventually  lead  him  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  American  citizenship. 

There  are  in  f:he  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  about  260,000 
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Indian  souls.  Of  that  number  there  are  in  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory  64,000.  There  are  in  ISew  York,  4,970,  in  North  Car- 
olina, 3,000,  and  there  are  some  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota,  and  a  few  in  California  and  the  Northwest,  who  are 
civilized  5  and  still  others  who  can  lay  some  claim  to  civilization.  Many 
others  on  the  reservations  have  cast  off  the  blanket  and  are  adopting 
the  fashions  and  dress  of  white  people.  But  amonp:  all  these,  except 
among  the  Indians  of  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  a  few  in  some  of 
the  Northwestern  States,  and  a  part  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  is  a  very  large  number  who  do  not  till  the  soil.  Nearly 
all  who  are  called  "blanket  Indians''  have  never  tilled  the  soil  to  any 
extent,  and  fully  half  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  a«  yet  have  declined  to  commit  themselves  to  the  life  of  the 
farmer. 

Exclusive  of  the  lands  cultivated  by  the  five  civilized  tribes,  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  cultivation  by  Indians  during  the  present  year  is  248,241^ 
an  increase  of  18,473  acres  over  last  year's  figures.  The  acreage  of  cul- 
tivated land  has  steadily  increased  for  several  years  past,  the  amount 
in  cultivation  for  the  last  three  years  being— 1883,  310,272;  1884^ 
229,768;  1885,  248,241  acres.  The  increased  interest  in  agriculture 
manifested  since  the  opening  of  last  spring,  and  the  preparations  on 
several  reservations  for  still  larger  increase  of  acreage  in  farming,  are 
among  the  hopeful  signs  of  Indian  progress  and  development.  ♦ 

This  brings  me  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  policy 
which  I  believe  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  and  the  Government  in 
the  management  of  the  Indians.  It  should  be  industriously  and  gravely 
impressed  upon  them  that  they  must  abandon  their  tribal  relations  and 
take  lands  in  severalty,  as  the  corner-stone  of  their  complete  success  in 
agriculture,  which  means  self  support,  personal  independence,  and  mate- 
rial thrift.  The  Government  should,  however,  in  order  to  protect  them^ 
retain  the  right  to  their  lands  in  trust  for  twenty-five  years  or  longer,  but 
issue  trust  patents  at  once  to  such  Indians  as  have  taken  individual  hold, 
ings.  When  the  Indians  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  in  suificient 
quantities  (and  the  number  of  acres  in  each  holding  may  and  should 
vary  in  different  localities  according  to  fertility,  productiveness,  climatic^ 
and  other  advantages),  then  having  due  regard  to  the  immediate  and 
early  future  needs  of  the  Indians,  the  remaining  lands  of  their  reserva- 
tions should  be  purchased  by  the  Government  and  opened  to  home- 
stead entry  at  50  or  75  cents  per  acre.  The  money  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  lands  should  be  held  in  trust  in  5  per  cent,  -bonds^ 
to  be  invested  as  Congress  may  provide,  for  the  education,  civilization, 
and  material  development  and  advancement  of  the  red  race,  reserving 
for  each  tribe  its  own  money.  This  is  all  the  Indians  need  to  place 
them  beyond  the  oppression  and  greed  of  white  men  who  seek,  as  Mr* 
Barbour  said  in  1825  in  his  report  as  Secretary  of  War,  "to  bereave 
the  Indians  of  their  lands."  •  • 
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The  advantages  to  the  Indians  of  taking  their  lands  in  severalty  are  so 
important  and  far-reaching  in  their  efl'ects  that  I  fear  to  dwell  upon  them 
in  this  report  lest  I  be  accused  of  drawing  a  roseate  picture  born  of  an 
enthusiastic  imagination.  Every  Indian  may  own  a  homestead !  For  it 
will  be  his  homestead  if  he  takes  land  in  severalty  and  dissolves  the 
tribal  relation.  Contrast  his  situation  with  that  of  millions  of  white 
families  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  number  of  homeless 
people  in  the  Old  World,  and  of  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States. 
What  a  heritage!  A  homestead  his  own,  with  assistance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  houses  and  fences  and  open  farms ;  with  a  fund  pre- 
served and  guarded  by  the  Government  for  years  to  assist  in  teaching 
him  and  his  children  the  arts  of  civilization ;  with  the  title  to  the  home- 
stead held  in  trust  for  a  generation,  if  need  be,  so  as  to  protect  him  from 
the  selfish  greed  and  relentless  grasp  of  the  white  man;  with  the  means 
not  only  for  material  development  and  progress,  but  also  for  the  liberal 
education  of  his  children.  If  this  policy  were  adopted  systematically  by 
the  Government  it  would  be  strange  if  in  five  years  from  its  inaugura- 
tion and  establishment  there  should  be  an  Indian  of  any  tribe  in  the 
nrhole  country  who  would  refuse  to  accept  so  favorable  and  advanta- 
geous a  measure. 

Every  step  taken,  every  move  made,  every  suggestion  offered,  every 
thing  done  with  reference  to  the  Indians  should  be  with  a  view  of 
impressing  upon  them  that  this  is  the  policy  which  has  been  perma- 
nently decided  upon  by  the  Government  in  reference  to  their  manage- 
ment. They  must  abandon  tribal  relations;  they  must  give  up  their 
superstitions;  they  must  forsake  their  savage  habits  and  learn  the  arts 
of  civilization ;  they  must  learn  to  labor,  and  must  learn  to  rear  their 
families  as  white  people  do,  and  to  know  more  of  their  obligations  to 
the  Government  and  to  society.  In  a  word,  they  must  learn  to  work 
for  a  living,  and  they  must  understand  that  it  is  their  interest  and  duty 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  Industry  and  education  are  the  two 
powerful  co-operating  forces  which,  together,  will  elevate  the  Indian, 
and  plant  him  u\H)n  the  basis  of  material  independence.  They  will 
awaken  the  spirit  of  personal  independence  and  manhood,  create  a 
desire  for  possessing  property,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  advantages  and 
rights.  An  Indian  who  has  gone  upon  land,  opened  a  farm,  built 
houses  and  fences,  gathered  around  him  some  stock,  and  become  self- 
sustaining,  is  prepared  to  understand  the  advantages  of  educating  his 
children*  Agriculture  and  education  go  hand  in  hand.  The  labor  of 
the  adults  and  the  education  of  the  children  will  drive  away  the  gaunt 
specters  of  want  and  poverty,  which  for  generations  have  haunte'd  the 
humble  tent  of  the  Indian,  and  in  their  stead  will  bring  to  his  doors 
plenty,  comfort,  and  home  life. 

In  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  position  that  the  Indians  can  easily 
be  made  self-sustaining  by  agriculture,  I  refer  to  the  progress  made 
this  yev  '^y  ^^®  Apachfes  on  the  San  Carlos  Eeservation,  in  Arizona, 
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showiDg  a  most  rapid  improvement  among  them  in  learning  and  adopt- 
ing the  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  At  the  rate  of  improvement 
made  this  year  by  these  Indians  it  will  be  only  a  year  or  two  until 
they  (the  Apaches),  the  wildest  tribe  on  the  continent,  will  be  self-sus- 
taining and  independent.  I  can  also  cite  the  advance  made  in  the  last 
few  months  by  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
Since  the  cattle  have  been  moved  from  their  lands,  and  they  see  that 
the  Government  intends  that  they  shall  abandon  their  indolent,  thrift- 
less habits  and  go  to  work,  a  marked  improvement  has  begun.  More 
than  fifty  have  recently  taken  up  lands  for  the  purpose  of  farming  them, 
and  a  general  disposition  to  work  is  manifested.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  other  tribes,  as  the  records  of  this  office  for  many  years  will 
attest. 

Another  idea  connected  with  all  this  is  that  as  you  throw  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Indians,  it  teaches  them  self-respect  and  individuality, 
and  develops  in  them  higher  manhood.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  of  establishing  Indian  police,  and  courts 
of  Indian  offenses,  to  regulate  internal  and  domestic  affairs  on  reserva- 
tions, is  referred  to  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
This  throwing  responsibility  upon  the  Indians  who  ai*e  selected  to  de- 
cide among  themselves  upon  the  rights  of  their  fellow  Indians,  has  had 
an  elevating  and  restraining  influence  upon  them  and  has  made  them 
more  law-abiding. 

INDIAN   CITIZENSHIP. 

When  the  farm  and  the  school  have  become  familiar  institutions 
among  the  Indians,  and  reasonable  time  has  intervened  for  the  transi- 
tion from  barbarism  or  a  semi-civilized  state  to  one  of  civilization,  then 
will  the  Indian  be  prepared  to  take  upon  himself  the  higher  and  more 
responsible  duties  and  privileges  which  appertain  to  American  citizen- 
ship. A  wider  and  better  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among 
them  is  essential  to  their  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship.  At  this  time  but  few  of  the  adult  population  can  speak 
a  word  of  English,  but  with  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  religious  and  philanthropic  associations  and  individuals, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  missionary  and  the  school- 
master industriously  in  the  field  everywhere  among  the  tribes,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  and  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  among  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Indians  the  English  language  will  be  sufficiently  spoken  and 
used  to  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  our  country,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  obedience 
to  its  authority. 

When  this  point  in  their  upward  progress  has  been  attained  they  will 
be  apart  and  parcel  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  American  citizens,  and 
the  last  chapter  in  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  will  be  written. 
After  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Indian  as  a  separate  and  dis 
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tinct  race ;  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  him  as  a  "  ward  of  the  nation  "  j 
bat  like  the  alien  and  the  negro,  who  by  oar  la>^s  are  admitted  to  the 
great  family  of  American  citizens,  each  individaal  mast  stand  upon  his 
own  bottom,  enjoying  eqnal  rights  and  bearing  eqaal  responsibilities. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Government 
toward  the  Indian  is  fast  bringing  the  yoanger  class  of  Indians  ap  to 
the  point  where  they  can  see  the  advantage  of  citizenship.  This  is 
strikingly  illnstrated  by  the  attitade  of  some  of  the  yoath  now  being 
educated  at  the  Carlisle  Training  School,  one  of  whom,  writing  upon  the 
subject,  says : 

I  want  to  be  admitted  into  citizenship,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  real  rights 
I  will  baTe,  what  benefits  I  may  enjoy^  or  under  what  punishment  must  I  suffer. 

Speaking  of  losing  his  rights  as  an  Indian  if  he  should  become  a  citi- 
zen, the  same  writer  says: 

Lose  my  rights  as  an  Indian !  What  are  the  rights  that  an  Indian  has  f  Is  it  the 
drawing  of  rations  and  beef  every  week?  No,  tne  Indians  have  no  rights.  Then 
bow  is  it  that  I  shall  lose  my  Indian  rights  f  Is  it  not  the  Gk>vemment  policy  to  aban- 
don all  this  f  Some  of  the  good  people  do  not  want  Indians  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  because  they  want  to  treat  them  as  separate  nations.  The  negroes 
became  citizens  while  they  were  just  as  ignorant  as  can  be,  even  now.  Why  cannot 
the  Indians  be  aUowed  citizenship  f  Free  us  from  the  rights  of  support  and  ignor- 
ance, and  give  us  the  rights  of  civilized  citizensliip.  We  are  bound  to  be  citizens, 
and  why  not  now  f 

While  sach  sentiments  are  very  nataral  to  a  yoang  Indian  whose 
aspirations  have  been  awakened  by  a  liberal  edacation,  and  which 
would  be  common  to  the  Indian  race  if  they  had  eqaal  advantages  and 
alike  edacation,  sach  a  new  departnre  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  Indians 
would  now  be  inopportane,  and  instead  of  bringing  blessings,  would 
entail  disaster.  Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  qaiet  and  peaceable 
Paeblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  Under  the  treaty  of  Gaadaloape-fli* 
dalgo,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  they  are  held  to  be  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship ;  bat  a  personal  acqaaintance  with  their  '^  gov- 
ernors,'' as  they  style  themselves,  reveals  an  incapacity  which,  for  the 
present,  mast  wholly  anfit  them  to  exercise  the  rights  of  an  American 
citizen.  They  are  rather  objects  of  sympathy  and  governmental  gaar- 
diansbip. 

In  a  recent  case  (Elk  vs,  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.  Eeps.,  94)  the  Supreme 
CkHirt  of  the  United  States  decided  that  an  Indian  born  a  member  of 
one  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States,  which  still  exists  and 
is  recognized  as  a  tribe  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  volantarily  separated  himself  from  his  tribe  and  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence among  the  white  citizens  of  a  State,  does  not  thereby  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot  make  himself  a  citizen  without 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  Government.  In  view  of  this  de- 
cision a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by  Senator  Dawes  de- 
claring every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
StateSf  who  has  volantarily  taken  up,  within  said  limits,  his  residence 
Separfitf^  and  apart  from  anv  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  who  baa 
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adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citi- 
zens. 

While  I  consider  desirable  the  enactment  of  some  law  whereby  the 
Indians  who  have  dissolved  their  tribal  relations  and  are  sufficiently 
prudent  and  intelligent  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  can  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  by  some  process  similar  to  that  provided  for 
the  naturalization  of  aliens,  still  it  seems  to  me  this  bill  is  too  broad  in 
Its  operations,  and  would  make  citizens  of  those  who  are  totally  un- 
fitted for  such  responsibilities.  Any  action  taken  in  this  dii-ection  must 
be  gradual.  The  Indian  must  be  educated  up  to  a  point  where  citizen- 
'ship  would  be  an  advantage  and  not  a  disadvantage  to  him.  He  must 
be  brought  up  to  that  standard  where  he  can  understand  the  white 
man's  law,  its  benefits  to  him  if  he  obeys  it,  and  its  penalties  if  he 
violates  it. 

The  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians  provided 
a  mode  by  which  aspiring  Indians  could  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  wa«  to  accept  or  receive  their  part  of  the  reservation  lands 
in  severalty  in  fee-simple,  with  power  of  alienation,  they  being  first  re- 
quired to  appear  in  open  court  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  naturalization  of  foreigners),  and  also  by  proof  to  satisfy 
the  court  that  they  were  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  had  adopted 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  had  been  able  for  five  years  to  support 
themselves  and  families.  (13  Stat.,  p.  624,  Art.  III.)  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  above  entire  legislation  was  wise  or  salutary.  The  power  of 
alienating  their  lands  should  not  Be  given  to  the  Indians  for  many  years 
after  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  all 
other  respects.  The  history  of  the  Kickapoos  and  some  of  the  Shaw- 
nees  and  Pottawatomies,  and  some  tribes  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
who  have  taken  lands  in  severalty  without  a  restrictive  power  of  alien- 
ation, and  who  have  disposed  of  them,  and  are  now  for  the  most  part 
pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  or  are  without  visible 
means  of  support,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
in  general  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  education  and  civilization  to 
make  it  safe,  and  to  their  best  interest,  to  give  them  citizenship  and 
title  to  their  lands  with  unrestricted  power  of  alienation.  What  I  would 
impress  is  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few  Indians  outside  of  the  civil- 
ized tribes,  who  are  prepared  to  own  lands  in  severalty  without  the 
Government  retaining  a  lien  upon  the  same  as  trustee  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  allowing  no  power  of  alienation  by  them  either  to  white 
men  or  to  tbeir  own  race. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  INDIANS. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  by  as  many  theorists  as  to  what 
policy  it  is  proper  to  pursue  with  the  Indian.    I  rejoice  to  know  that 
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one  theory  has  been  exploded  which  had  its  advocates,  if  not  numerous, 
at  least  very  noisy  for  a  while,  to  wit,  the  theory  that "  the  best  Indian  is  a 
dead  one."  The  enlightened  Christian  sentiment  of  this  country' — East, 
North,  South,  and  West — has  frowned  down  any  such  inhuman  and 
oDcbristian  sentiment. 

The  friends  of  the  Indians  have  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  promoting  their  true  welfare,  one  view  being  to  concentrate' 
them  upon  the  Indian  Territory,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  May  28, 1830,  and  various  treaties,  was  set  apart  for  the  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
and  other  tribes;  a  portion  of  which  has  by  subsequent  treaties  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  locating  friendly  Indians 
and  freedmen  thereon,  and  upon  another  portion  of  which  the  Gov 
emment  is,  by  treaty  stipulations,  permitted  to  settle  friendly  Indians. 
From  time  to  time  several  tribes  and  fragmentary  tribes  have  been  re- 
moved there  upon  these  tefms,  and  are  now  permanently  settled  and 
most  favorably  located. 

The  Indian  Territory  has  an  area  of  about  64,222  square  miles,  or 
about  41,102,280  acres.  It  is  situated  between  the  Arkansas  Kiver  and 
the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  United  Stat^  east  and  west.  Its  climate  is  delightful,  and  its  re- 
sources almost  unbounded.  While  there  are  some  poor  lands  within 
its  limits,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  hardly  excelled  in  its  natural  re- 
sources by  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States  of  the  same  extent. 
Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  the  cereals,  and  cotton  is  culti- 
vated with  profit  in  some  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  its  grazing  re- 
sources and  adap  ability  to  raising  stock  are  unexcelled.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  water,  with  timber  in  different  portions  in  limited  quan- 
tities, while  an  abundance  of  coal  of  good  quality  is  found. 

The  advantages  of  this  country  for  the  location,  advancement,  and 
civilization  of  the  Indian  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  progress  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes.  These  tribes  will  compare  favorably  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  with  almost  any  agricultural  or  pastoral  community  of  the 
same  number  of  i)ersons  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  rank 
fairly  in  education,  intelligence,  and  progress.  Each  tribe  has  an  or- 
ganized government,  divided  into  three  branches,  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial.  They  publish  newspapers,  carry  on  manufacturing 
and  merchandising;  they  have  their  churches  and  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel; they  have  their  courts  and  judges,  and  lawyers,  and  stock-raisers, 
and  farmers,  and  mechanics ;  they  have  their  schools,  seminaries,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning,  built  and  supported  by  the  tribal  funds 
of  the  Indians,  without  other  aid  from  the  General  Government,  and  in 
fact  there  is  nothing  in  any  civilized  and  enlightened  community  which 
they  do  not  have. 

Now,  there  is  land  enough  in  the  Indian  Territory,  if  all  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States,  excepting  those  in  Alaska,  were  removed  there. 
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to  give  to  each  person — man,  woman,  and  child — 160  acres.  There  are, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  this  oflBce,  79,380  Indians  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  if  the  lands  there  were  equally  divided  among  them 
each  person  wonld  have  about  500  acres.  Of  the  79,380  Indians  in  the 
Teiritory,  67,493  wear  citizens'  dress  wholly  and  6,679  in  parti  JS'early 
the  whole  number  wearing  citizens'  dress  are  either  civilized  or  in  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization. 

I  have  referred  thus  particularly  to  the  advantages  of  this  Territory 
in  order  that  the  argument  of  those  advocating  the  "concentration" 
policy  may  be  fairly  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of 
this  plan  advocate  the  idea  of 'the  general  diffusion  of  the  Indian  tribes 
over  as  large  a  space  as  practicable,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
Indians  more  directly  in  contact  with  a  higher  type  of  civilization,  so 
that  they  can,  as  they  allege,  be  the  more  easily  absorbed  or  assimilated 
and  become  the  more  easily  citizenized.  They  also  urge  that  the  Indians 
haye  strong  local  attachments  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
the  haunts  of  their  childhood;  that  their  consent  to  sell  their  ancestral 
homes  and  move  to  astrange  land  among  strangers,  although  of  their 
own  race,  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  hence  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  they  will  voluntarily  concentrate  in  the  Indian  Territory,  however 
inviting  its  beautiful  rivers,  fertile  prairies,  and  healthful  climate. 

But  a  stronger  and  more  potent  objection  to  concentration  in  the 
Indian  Territory  exists  than  any  yet  given,  and  that  is  the  fierce  and 
uncompromising  opposition  which  tliis  proposition  meets  in  the  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  four  great  States  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  which  surroilnd  this  Territory. 
Such  an  array  of  political  power  and  influence,  speaking  as  one  man,  is 
entitled  to  respect  and  grave  consideration.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  public  opinion  crystalizes  into  law,  where  it  makes  presidents, 
and  Congress,  and  courts,  and  commands  armies,  it  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
regarded. And  although  the  representatives  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  might  believe  that  the  concentration  of  the  savage  Indian  tribes 
of  this  country  in  the  Indian  Territory  would  be  best  for  the  Indians 
and  greatly  relieve  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would, 
nevertheless  I  would  not  advise  such  a  step,  even  if  it  should  be  agree- 
able to  the  Indians  now  scattered  over  a  vast  area  of  country  against 
the  earnest  protestations  of  the  people  of  the  four  great  States  re- 
ferred to. 

That  they  have  any  fear  that  the  red  man  will  demoralize  or  debauch 
their  civilization,  I  cannot  believe;  that  they  could  have  any  just  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  the  Indians,  if  the  whole  260,000  were  set- 
tled upon  the  soil  of  the  Territory,  since  they  would  not  constitute  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  four  States,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  enter- 
tained ;  besides,  it  is  more  likely  that  small  bands  of  predatory  Indians 
would  depredate  and  go  on  the  war-path,  as  they  style  their  marauding 

larger  bodies  were  massed  with  more  stringent  internal 
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police  rej^nlatioiis  in  force.  Furtbermore,  if  all  the  Indian  tribes  were 
concer  trated  upon  the  soil  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Unite<l  States  Army,  of  which  detach?nents  are  now 
stationed  at  numerous  posts  all  over  the  country,  near  the  Indian  res- 
ervations, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  white  settlers  and  preserving 
the  peace,  would  no  longer  be  needed  at  these  remote  posts,  and  could 
be  more  conveniently  massed  near  the  Territory,  where  it  could  prevent 
any  disturbances  between  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the 
people  of  adjacent  States.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  army  is  potent  to  preserve  it,  there  would 
be  less  dstnger  to  be  apprehended  were  the  entire  Indian  population 
settled  within  the  Indian  Territory  than  there  is  at  this  time,  when 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  army  can  be  stationed  near  it.  Moreover, 
any  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  part  of  white  citizens  of  those  States 
seems  less  reasonable  and  well  founded,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  additional  safeguard  afforded  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
munities by  the  extension,  in  almost  every  direction,  of  railroads  and 
telegraphic  lines. 

And  yet  it  is  s^jid  that  this  sentiment  of  opposition  exists  universally 
among  the  good  people  of  these  four  States  against  the  settlement  of  any 
more  Indians  of  the  wild  tribes  iu  that  Territory,  and  some  say,  of  any 
more  Indians  at  all,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  civilized  or  semi  civilized,  or 
savage.  Of  course,  with  the  vast  unimproved  acreage  of  valuable  and 
fertile  lands  within  the  borders  of  each  of  those  four  States,  it  cannot  be 
that  the  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory  have  tempted  any  of  their  citizens. 
Still  the  prejudice  exists  so  strongly  as  to  satisfy  me  that  for  Congress 
to  adopt  legislation  looking  toward  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  scat- 
tered Indian  tribes  to  give  up  their  present  localities  and  remove  to  the 
Indiap  Territory  would  be  impolitic  and  would  disturb  the  political  and 
social  tranquility  of  a  very  large,  respectable,  and  powerful  section  of 
the  country.  If  I  should  mistake  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  the  representatives  of  these  States  should  be  willing  to  have  re- 
•moved  thither  the  Indians  who  may  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  then,  in  that  event,  the  subject  becomes  important  to  be 
considered  by  Congress. 

Assuming,  however,  that  I  have  correctly  divined  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  States  mentioned,  and  that  Congress  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  respect  their  wishes,  then  the  further  question  of  purchasing 
from  the  Indians  all  of  the  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  other  In- 
dian reservations,  which  the  Indians  do  not  need  now,^or  will  not  need  in 
the  early  future,  and  of  opening  them  to  homestead  settlement,  presents 
itself  for  consideration.  After  allotting  to  each  head  of  a  family  and 
to  each  child  whatever  quantity  of  land  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  and 
humane  guardianship  of  this  helpless  race,  shall  consider  and  determine 
as  just  and  necessary,  the  purchase  of  the  balance  of  their  lands  at  a 
fair  price  would  seem  to  be  wise  and  expedient,  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
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to  give  to  each  person — man,  woman,  and  child — 160  acres.  There  are, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  this  oflBce,  79,380  Indians  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  if  the  lands  there  were  equally  divided  among  them 
each  person  wonld  have  about  500  acres.  Of  the  79,380  Indians  in  the 
Teiritory,  67,493  wear  citizens'  dress  wholly  and  6,679  in  parti  Nearly 
the  whole  number  wearing  citizens'  dress  are  either  civilized  or  in  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization. 

I  have  referred  thus  particularly  to  the  advantages  of  this  Territory 
in  order  that  the  argument  of  those  advocating  the  "concentration" 
policy  may  be  fairly  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of 
this  plan  advocate  the  idea  of 'the  general  diffusion  of  the  Indian  tribes 
over  as  large  a  space  as  practicable,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
Indians  more  directly  in  contact  with  a  higher  type  of  civilization,  so 
that  they  can,  as  they  allege,  be  the  more  easily  absorbed  or  assimilated 
and  become  the  more  easily  citizenized.  They  also  urge  that  the  Indians 
haye  strong  local  attachments  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
the  haunts  of  their  childhood;  that  their  consent  to  sell  their  ancestTal 
homes  and  move  to  astrange  land  among  strangers,  although  of  their 
own  race,  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  hence  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  they  will  voluntarily  concentrate  in  the  Indian  Territory,  however 
inviting  its  beautiful  rivers,  fertile  prairies,  and  healthful  climate. 

But  a  stronger  and  more  potent  objection  to  concentration  in  the 
Indian  Territory  exists  than  any  yet  given,  and  that  is  the  fierce  and 
uncompromising  opposition  which  tlJis  proposition  meets  in  the  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  four  great  States  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  which  surroilnd  this  Territory. 
Such  an  array  of  political  power  and  influence,  speaking  as  one  man,  is 
entitled  to  respect  and  grave  consideration.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  public  opinion  crystalizes  into  law,  where  it  makes  presidents, 
and  Congress,  and  courts,  and  commands  armies,  it  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
regarded. And  although  the  representatives  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  might  believe  that  the  concentration  of  the  savage  Indian  tribes 
of  this  country  in  the  Indian  Territory  would  be  best  for  the  Indians 
and  greatly  relieve  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would, 
nevertheless  I  would  not  advise  such  a  step,  even  if  it  should  be  agree- 
able to  the  Indians  now  scattered  over  a  vast  area  of  country  against 
the  earnest  protestations  of  the  people  of  the  four  great  States  re- 
ferred to. 

That  they  have  any  fear  that  the  red  man  will  demoralize  or  debauch 
their  civilization,  I  cannot  believe;  that  they  could  have  an 3^  just  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  the  Indians,  if  the  whole  200,000  were  set- 
tled upon  the  soil  of  the  Territory,  since  they  would  not  constitute  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  four  States,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  enter- 
tained ;  besides,  it  is  more  likely  that  small  bands  of  predatory  Indians 
would  depredate  and  go  on  the  war-path,  as  they  style  their  marauding 
parties,  than  if  larger  bodies  were  massed  with  more  stringent  internal 
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police  rejjnlations  in  force.  Furthermore,  if  all  the  Iiulian  tribes  were 
concer  trated  upon  the  8oil  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  is  reasonable 
to  snppose  that  the  Uiiite<l  States  Army,  of  which  detachments  are  now 
stationed  at  namerons  posts  all  over  the  country,  near  the  Indian  res- 
ervations, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  white  settlers  and  preserving 
the  peace,  would  no  longer  be  needed  at  these  remote  posts,  and  could 
be  more  conveniently  massed  near  the  Territory,  where  it  could  prevent 
any  disturbances  between  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the 
people  of  adjacent  States.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  army  is  potent  to  preserve  it,  there  would 
be  less  dsCnger  to  be  apprehended  were  the  entire  Indian  population 
settled  within  the  Indian  Territory  than  there  is  at  this  time,  when 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  army  can  be  stationed  near  it.  Moreover, 
any  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  part  of  white  citizens  of  those  States 
seems  less  reasonable  and  well  founded,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  additional  safeguard  afforded  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
munities by  the  extension,  in  almost  every  direction,  of  railroads  and 
telegraphic  lines. 

And  yet  it  is  s^jid  that  this  sentiment  of  opposition  exists  universally 
among  the  good  people  of  these  four  States  against  the  settlement  of  any 
more  Indians  of  the  wild  tribes  in  that  Territory,  and  some  say,  of  any 
more  Indians  at  all,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  civilized  or  semi  civilized,  or 
savage.  Of  course,  with  the  vast  unimproved  acreage  of  valuable  and 
fertfle  lands  within  the  borders  of  each  of  those  four  States,  it  cannot  be 
tiliat  the  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory  have  tempted  any  of  their  citizens. 
Still  the  prejudice  exists  so  strongly  as  to  satisfy  me  that  for  Congress 
to  adopt  legislation  looking  toward  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  scat- 
tered Indian  tribes  to  give  up  their  present  localities  and  remove  to  the 
Indiay  Territory  would  be  impolitic  and  would  disturb  the  political  aud 
social  tranquility  of  a  very  large,  respectable,  and  powerful  section  of 
the  country.  If  I  should  mistake  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  the  representatives  of  these  States  should  be  willing  to  have  re- 
•moved  thither  the  Indians  who  may  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  then,  in  that  event,  the  subject  becomes  important  to  be 
considered  by  Congress. 

Assuming,  however,  that  I  have  correctly  divined  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  States  mentioned,  and  that  Congress  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  resi)ect  their  wishes,  then  the  further  question  of  purchasing 
from  the  Indians  all  of  the  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  other  In- 
dian reservations,  which  the  Indians  do  not  need  now,^or  will  not  need  in 
the  early  future,  and  of  opening  them  to  homestead  settlement,  presents 
itself  for  consideration.  After  allotting  to  each  head  of  a  family  and 
to  each  child  whatever  quantity  of  land  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  and 
humane  guardianship  of  this  helpless  race,  shall  consider  and  determine 
as  JQSt  and  necessary,  the  purchase  of  the  balance  of  their  lands  at  a 
&ir  price  would  seem  to  be  wise  and  expedient,  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
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sale  would  subserve  a  far  more  valuable  end  in  contributing  to  their 
education  and  material  advancement  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts  (as  before  suggested  in  this  report)  than  would  be  subserved  by 
permitting  the  lands  to  remain  permanently  in  idle  and  unproductive 
waste. 

It  might  be  that  a  prudent  economy  and  a  wise  administrative  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  would  suggest  another  view  which  is,  to  re- 
move, with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  taken  lands  in  severalty 
and  who  desire  to  continue  to  remain  on  their  respective  allotments,  all 
of  the  Indians  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  to 
the  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth  Reservations ;  those  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Dakota,  to  the  Flathead  and  Great  Sioux  Reservations; 
^nd  those  in  Nevada,  Upper  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory-, to  the  Yakama  Reservation,  or  some  suitable  one  in  that  vicinity, 
selected  for  that  purpose ;  while  the  southwestern  Indians  might  be 
advantageously  concentrated  upon  one  or  two  existing  reservations  in 
that  locality.  Of  course  this  policy  could  only  be  adopted  by  first  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  Indians  already  on  the  reservations  upon 
which  concentration  is  suggested,  and  the  consent  of  those  whom  it  is 
suggested  to  remove,  all  of  which  would  be  dependent  upon  action  by 
Congress. 

The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment under  this  policy  would  make  the  Indians  thus  consolidated 
wealthy,  and  if  properly  invested  the  income  therefrom  would  be  ample 
to  start  them  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  leaving  a  fund  suffi- 
cient for  educational  purposes  and  the  care  of  the  old  and  infirm.  This 
plan  would  not  only  be  advantageous  to  the  Indians,  but  likewise  to 
the  Government.  The  concentration  of  the  various  Indians  upon  suita- 
ble and  convenient  reservations  would  relieve  the  Government  of  a 
large  annual  expense  in  its  management  of  the  Indians.  It  wouTd  re- 
sult in  the  doing  away  with  a  number  of  agencies,  and  necessarily  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  an  equal  number  of  agents  and  many  other 
employes,  and  save  the  incidental  expenses  connected  with  such 
agencies. 

THE  INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

I  desire  to  add  a  few  words  more  in  regard  to  the  tribes  and  lands  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  by  way  of  suggestion  rather  than  definite  recom- 
mendation. If  certain  areas  of  that  Territory  are  not  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  the  future  settlenjent  of  friendly  Indians,  then 
the  policy  of  removing  eastward  the  Che^^ennes  and  Arapahoes,  the 
Wichitas  and  the  Kiowas  and  Coipanches,  is  presented  for  consideration. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  reservation  now  occupied  by  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  as  the 
lands  further  east — the  Oklahoma  strip,  for  instance.  The  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  are  but  little  better  fitted  for  ag- 
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licaltoral  uses  than  those  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  great 
difficulty  or  drawback  In  both  reservations  being  the  long  annual 
droughts,  which  make  irrigation  necessary  in  order  to  insure  good  crops. 
If  any  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  be  opened  to  homestead  entry 
and  settlement,  it  should  be  the  western  part,  running  a  line  north  and 
south  through  the  Territory,  and  removing  all  Indians  west  of  that  line 
to  lands  lying  east  of  said  line.  Thus  the  Indians  would  be  upon  lands 
better  adapted  to  their  support,  and  they  would  also  be  adjacent  to 
each  other  and  in  a  more  compact  form. 

What  political  development  lies  before  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  one  thing  is  evident,  the  idea  of 
maintaining  permanently  an  imperium  in  imperio^  such  as  now  exists, 
must,  in  some  respects,  be  abandoned.  The  idea  of  Indian  nationality 
is  fast  melting  away,  and  the  more  intelligent  Indians  are  themselves 
awaking  to  that  fact.  In  a  word,  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory 
must  sooner  or  later  break  up  their  tribal  relations,  take  their  lands  in 
severalty,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  amenable  to  its  laws,  as  well  as  enjoy  all  of  its  high  and 
distinguished  privileges.  When  that  is  done  they  will  be  prepared  to 
di8|>ose  of  the  surplus  lands  they  may  own  to  the  best  advantage  to 
themselves,  and  in  a  spirit  ^ro  hon  publico. 

EDUCATION. 

Although  I  have  already  emphasized  the  importance  of  education  as 
the  co-ordinate  factor  with  agriculture  in  the  "solution  of  the  Indian 
problem,''  I  desire  to  offer  some  additional  suggestions  touching  this 
great  and  interesting  feature  of  the  "  civilizing  policy  "  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  red  men.  When  we  remember  that  only  a  few  years 
back  there  was  only  now  and  then  an  Indian  who  could  speak,  much 
less  read  and  write  the  English  language,  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
this  respect  may  be  said  to  be  truly  wonderful. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  which  has  seconded  evT.ry  effort 
for  Indian  advancement  with  commendable  liberality,  have  steadily  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  The  money  appropriated  has  been  expended 
in  establishing  and  supporting  schools  on  the  reservations  and  at  other 
localities  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  notably  at  Carlisle  Pa.;  Haskell 
Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Genoa,  Nebr.;  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. ;  also  at 
Chilocco,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  At  all  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  at  others  conducted  by  private  management,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Normal  and  Agricultural  !k)stitute  at  Hampton,  and  the  Lincoln  Insti- 
tution in  Philadelphia,  and  others,  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  and 
more  thorough  and  complete  industrial  training  is  given  than  is  usually 
afforded  at  reservation  schools.  At  the  head  of  the  list  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  These  institutions,  it  is  claimed  by 
their  friends  and  promoters,  are  especially  fitted  for  the  education  of 
the  future  teachers  and  missionaries  of  the  race.    But  without  detract- 
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iug  from  tbeir  success  and  importance  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
great  work  of  edacating  the  Indian  must  be  confined  to  the  industrial 
schools  on  the  reservations.  There  the  object  can  be  most  conveniently 
and  economically  attained. 

In  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for  which  the  Government  fur- 
nishes money,  I  believe,  from  the  best  sources  of  information  attainable, 
that  the  purpose  in  future  should  be  to  apply  Government  aid  in  the 
erection  of  small,  rather  than  large,  structures,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  buildings  for  which  the  appropriation  can  be  made  to  provide. 

Another  thought  presents  itself  just  here.  It  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Bureau,  while  under  its  present  control,  to  manage  by  and  through 
its  own  appointees  all  schools  which  occupy  buildings  erected  with  funds 
furnished  by  the  Government.  The  Government  should  manage  its  own 
schools,  and  the  different  religious  denominations  should  manage  theirs 
separately.  In  a  word,  in  the  management  of  schools,  the  Government 
should  be  divorced  from  sectarian  influence  or  control.  Any  other  course 
would  end  in  heart-burning,  confusion,  and  failure.  But  the  Govern- 
ment can,  and  does,  fairly  and  without  invidious  discrimination,  en- 
courage any  religious  sects  whose  philanthropy  and  liberality  prompts 
them  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming  these  benighted  children 
of  nature  from  the  darkness  of  their  superstition  and  ignorance. 

A  common  English  education  is  about  all  that  these  people  ought  to 
receive.  That  is  necessary  to  their  civilization.  It  is  cheaper  to  give 
them  education,  together  with  everything  else  done  by  the  Government 
for  them,  than  it  is  to  fight  them,  even  if  the  loss  of  valuable  human 
lives  were  left  out  of  the  account.  Since  experience  and  practical  dem- 
onstration  has  taught  us  that  the  Indian  is  easily  educated,  and  that  he 
is,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  progressive  being,  capable  of  the  highest 
mental  and  moral  development,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  civili- 
zation, as  it  is  of  this  Bureau,  to  extend  to  him  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  practically  afforded. 

In  view  of  the  continually  increasing  appropriations  of  Congress  for 
this  particular  purpose  and  the  voluntary  contributions  and  services  of 
associations  and  individuals  to  the  same  end,  I  am  encouraged  to  ask 
that  a  still  further  increase  be  made  in  the  estimate  for  Indian  schools, 
an  increase  of  considerably  over  $100,000  above  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  have  deemed  it  advantageous  to  the  public  service  to  place  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  who  is  a  most  competent  and  inde- 
fatigable officer,  at  the  head  of  the  educational  work  of  this  Bureau. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  a  steady  advance  and  growing  interest  maiks 
the  progress  of  Indian  schools  generally,  and  I  feel  assured  that  they 
will  continue  to  advance  and  improve  in  efficiency.  I  will  not  enter 
into  details  or  make  further  reference  to  Indian  education,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  more  elaborately  in  his 
report  hereunto  appended,  page  75. 
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AU^OTHENT  OF  LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY  AND   PATENTS. 

During  the  year  three  certificates  of  allotments  have  been  issued  to 
the  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  under  the  treaty  with  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  concluded  March  19, 1867  (16  Stat.,  721) ; 
two  to  the  citizen  Pottawatomies  of  the  Indian  Territory,  under  act 
of  May  23,  1872  (17  Stat.,  159),  the  cost  of  the  land  to  the  United 
States  having  been  reimbursed  by  the  allottees ;  thirty-three  to  the 
Sioux  Indians  at  the  Ilosebud  Agency,  under  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Sioux  treaty  concluded  April  29, 1868  (15  Stat.,  637) ;  sixty  to  the  Sioux 
Indians  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  under  the  same  treaty ;  twenty -eight 
to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  on  Lake  Traverse,  under  the 
treaty  of  February  19,  1867  (15  Stat.,  505),  and  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  to  the  San  tee  Sioux  Indians,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1863  (12 
Stat.,  819). 

Patents  have  been  issued  as  follows  :  One  hundred  and  thirty -eight 
to  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bad  River,  Red  ClifT,  L'Anse 
and  Vieux  de  Sert,  and  Ontonagon  Reservations,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  30, 1854  (10  Stat.,  1110); 
eight  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux,  under  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  February  19, 1867  (15  Stat.,  505) ;  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  to  the  Dwamish,  &c.,  Indians  on  the  Tulalip,  Lummi,  and  Swin- 
omish  Reservations,  under  the  treaty  of  January  22,  1855  (12  Stat., 
927) ;  fifty-three  to  the  Nisqually,  &c.,  Indians,  on  the  Squaxin  and  Nis- 
qoally  Reservations,  under  the  treaty  of  December  26,  1854  (10  Stat., 
1132) ;  five  to  the  Kickapoo  Indians  under  the  treaty  of  June  28,  1862 
(13  Stat.,  623) ;  nine  to  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians,  under  the  treatj^  of 
April  29,  1868  (15  Stat,  637);  eighty-two  to  the  Chippewas  of  Saginaw, 
Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River,  under  the  treaties  of  August  2,  1855 
(11  Stat.,  631),  and  October  18,  1864  (14  Stat.,  657) ;  twenty  two  to 
Shawnees  of  Black  Bob's  band,  under  treaty  of  May  10,  1854  (10  Stat., 
1132) ;  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty -four  to  the  Omahas,  under  the  act 
of  August  7,  1882  (22  Stat.,  341) ;  making  the  total  number  of  certifi- 
cates 611,  and  of  patents  1,486 ;  grand  total,  2,097. 

Allotments  have  been  made  and  the  issuance  of  patents  directed  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  Puyallup  Indians. 

Preparations  for  making  allotments  to  the  Crow  Indians,  under  the 
act  of  April  11, 1882  (22  Stat.,  42)  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  work 
will  be  initiated  (subject  to  your  approval)  this  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring. 

The  general  allotment  bilKpassed  the  Senate  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Indiap  Affairs  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  bill,  or  some  sim- 
ilar one,  will  become  a  law  at  the  next  session.  Several  bills  providing 
for  allotments  on  reservations  where  they  are  not  now  authorized,  or 
for  increasing  the  quantity  of  land  authorized  to  be  allotted  by  treaty. 
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which  have  hitherto  been  presented  to  Congress,  will  not,  therefore,  be 
again  submitted. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report,  page  546,  will  be  found  a  table  showing 
in  detail  the  number  of  Indian  patents  and  certificates  of  allotments 
issued,  and  allotments  made  for  which  no  patents  or  certificates  have 
been  issued  up  to  the  present  time.  This  table  is  necessarily  only  ap- 
proximately correct,  as  time  could  not  be  spared  for  a  thorough  search 
of  the  records.  The  aggregate  number  of  patents  issued,  as  shown  by 
this  table,  is  11,073;  of  certificates  upon  which  no  patents  have  subse- 
quently issued,  1,290 ;  and  of  allotments  where  no  patents  or  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued,  931, 

LEASES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  FOR  GRAZING. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  to  inquire  what  leases  of  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  Indian 
reservations  for  grazing  of  other  purposes  had  been  made  by  the  tribes 
therein,  the  number  of  acres  embraced  in  each  of  said  leases,  the  terms 
thereof,  and  the  persons,  corporations,  or  associations  named  as  lessees ; 
also  the  circumstances  under  which  such  leases  were  made,  the  means 
used  for  obtaining  the  same,  and  whether  said  leases  were  authorized 
by  existing  legislation,  or  were  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians 
in  the  Indian  Territory  or  Indian  reservations.  Said  resolution  being 
referred  down  in  regular  course  for  report,  this  office,  on  the  3d  Janu- 
ary, 1885,  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  tabulated  statement  or 
schedule  of  all  leases  of  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  Indian  rcvser- 
vations  for  grazing  or  other  purposes  which  had  been  made  by  Indian 
tribes,  so  far  as  the  same  had  come  to  the  oflflcial  knowledge  of  this 
office,  showing  the  dates,  names  of  parties,  description  and  quantity  of 
lands,  terms,  and  rental  embraced  in  such  leases  respectively,  with 
references  to  the  sources  from  which  such  information  was  derived,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  all  documents,  papers,  and  correspondence  on  file 
and  of  record  in  this  office,  and  the  Indian  Division  of  the  Secretary's 
Office,  touching  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolution ;  all  of  which  will 
be  found  printed  in  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  17,  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  second  session. 

It  appears  from  said  schedule  (page  12)  that  with  but  one  exception 
the  leases  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Indian  tribes  were  all  of 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  grazing  purposes,  and  were  for  diflPer- 
ent  periods,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  years,  and  at  various  rentals,  as 
therein  mentioned.  Of  those  made  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  had 
been  leased  as  follows : 

AoreA. 

Cherokees  ..: 6,000,000 

Cheyenues  and  Arapahoes 3,831,880 

Osages 1 380,000 

Kansas  or  Kaws 52, 300 
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Acres. 

<}aap«w8 Unknown. 

OtUwM 5,000 

Muunis 8,640 

NezPcrc^- 45,000 

PdncAS « * 50,000 

Pttwnees 150,000 

Otoee  and  Miaeonrias .....* 65,000 

Sacaod  Fox 200,000 

lowas Unknown. 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  having  since  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  office — 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache* 309,440 

It  appeareil  that  outside  of  the  Indian  Territory-  there  had  been  leased 
by- 

llie  prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies  in  Kansas* 20,000 

The  Crows  in  Montana  (see  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  22,  Forty- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session,  page  36) 1,500,000 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  leases  were  ever  authoritatively 
approved  by  the  Department.  On  the  contrary,  your  immediate  prede- 
eessor,  in  his  communication  of  January  3, 1885,  to  the  Senate,  expressly 
stated  that  he  declined  to  appro>'e  them  as  leases,  but  did  treat  them 
as  amounting  to  licenses  to  be  revoked  by  the  Indians  at  will.  In  his 
letter  transmitting  the  papers  above  mentioned  the  then  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  stated  that  the  action  of  this  office,  in  connection  with 
the  general  subject  of  leasing  Indian  lands,  had  been  governed  by  the 
views  of  the  Department  as  expressed  in  Department  letter  to  B.  Fenlon, 
of  April  25, 1883  (Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  54,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first 
session,  page  90),  subsequently  elaborated  in  Department  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 3, 1885,  above  referred  to. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  leases  in 
1883,  a  spirit  of  discontent  appears  to  have  manifested  itself  amongst 
the  Cheyenne  Indians,  a  portion  of  whom,  numbering  some  1,200  souls, 
under  Stone  Calf  and  other  chiefs,  were  violently  opposed  to  the  leases, 
and  refused  to  sign  them  or  participate  in  the  rental  moneys.  In 
April,  1884,  a  change  of  agents  took  place,  but  the  efforts  of  the  new 
incumbent  to  induce  the  Cheyennes  to  go  to  work  at  farming  and  im- 
prove their  condition  were  ineffectual.  The  dog-soldiers  interfered  to 
prevent  those  disposed  to  labor,  and  defied  the  agent  and  the  military 
at  Fort  Beno.  Shortly  after  the  new  agent's  arrival  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  occurred  in  the  killing  of  Eunning  Buffalo,  a  Cheyenne 
Indian,  by  a  white  man  named  Horton,  en  route  to  Caldwell,  Kans., 
with  a  herd  of  horses.  It  apparently  needed  but  little  to  intensify  the 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed,  and  from  this  period  out  the  agent  ap- 
pears" to  have  been  deprived  of  his  ability  to  peacefully  control  the 
Indians. 

*  Estimated. 
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In  tbe  month  of  June  last  the  situation,  which  had  gradually  grown 
from  bad  to  worse,  was  reported  to  be  so  alarming,  and  the  danger  of 
an  outbreak  amongst  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  who  had  heard  that  it  was 
contemplated  to  disarm  them,  so  imminent,  that  I  became  convinced  that 
any  farther  delay  on  the  part  ot*  the  Government  to  take  active  meas- 
ures would  result  in  a  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites. 
Accordingly,  by  letter  of  the  25th  June  last,  I  recommended  to  the  De- 
partment that  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  place  a  sufficient  body 
of  United  States  troops  upon  and  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Reservation,  for  the  preservation  of  peace;  that  the  agent 
should  be  relieved  from  duty  by  a  special  agent  to  be  temporarily'  de- 
tailed in  his  place;  that  all  leases  or  pretended  leases  of  the  reservation 
lands  for  grazing  purposes  entered  into  by  the  Indians  with  white  men 
should  be  disapproved  and  annulled  by  the  Department,  and  the  cattle 
removed  therefrom ;  that  the  Indians  should  be  disarmed,  and  that  all 
white  men  present  on  the  reservation,  and  having  no  legal  rights  there, 
should  also  be  removed. 

Upon  this  recommendation,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  War  Department  promptly  concentrated  all  available  troops 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  On  the  10th  July  last  the  President  dis- 
patched General  Sheridan  to  take  command,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  him  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  disaffected  Indians,  inquire 
into  their  grievances,  and  inform  himself  generally  as  to  their  condition. 
United  States  Indian  Inspector  Armstrong  had  previously  been  directed 
by  tiie  Department  to  proceed  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  to 
aid  in  investigating  the  condition  of  affairs. 

As  the  i)ractical  outcome  of  General  Sheridan's  investigation  (the  re- 
port of  which  is  already  before  the  public),  and  in  furtherance  of  rec- 
ommendations previously  made  by  this  office,  the  President,  on  the  23d 
July  last,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  all  leases,  agreements,  or 
licenses  for  grazing  purposes  theretofore  made  with  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Indians  to  be  void  and  of  no  eft'ect,  and  directing  the  removal, 
within  forty  days  of  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  of  all  persons,  other 
than  Indians,  then  on  said  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle 
thereon,  their  servants  and  agents,  and  all  other  unauthorized  i>ersons, 
with  their  cattle,  horses,  and  other  property.  The  civilian  agent  was 
removed,  and  a  military  officer,  Capt.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  Ninth  Infantry, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  These  measures  General  Sheridan  feels 
confident  will  end  the  difficulties,  and  there  need  be  no  further  appre 
hension  of  an  outbreak. 

At  the  present  writing  indications  are  in  every  way  favorable  to  an 
orderly  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  cattlemen  with  the  President's 
proclamation. 

Recurring  to  the  general  subject  of  leasing  Indian  lands,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  issuance  of  said  proclamatiou,  it  is  proper  here  to  re- 
uiark  that  on  the  21st  July  last  the  Attorney-General,  In  reply  to  cer- 
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tain  questioDS  propoaiided  by  the  Department  at  tbe  request  of  this 
office,  touching  the  legality  of  the  leases,  rendered  his  opinion  that  un- 
der existing  statutes  of  the  United  States  (twelfth  section  of  the  trade 
and  intercourse  act  of  June  30, 1834,  4  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  730,  repro- 
duced in  section  2116  of  the  Revised  Statutes)  the  several  Indian  na- 
tions or  tribes,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  title  by  which  they 
bold  their  lands,  whether  the  same  be  a  fee  simple  or  a  right  of  occu- 
pancy only,  are  precluded  by  the  force  and  eftect  of  the  statute  from 
either  alienating  or  leasing  any  part  of  their  several  reservations,  or 
imparting  any  interest  or  claim  in  or  to  the  same,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  lease  of  land  for 
grazing  purposes  is  as  clearly  within  the  statutes  as  a  lease  for  any 
other  or  for  general  purposes,  the  duration  of  the  term  being  immaterial. 

The  Attorney-General  further  holds  that  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty 
or  statutory  provisions  to  that  effect,  neither  the  President,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  nor  any  other  officer  of  the  Government  has  power  to 
make,  authorize,  or  approve  any  leases  of  lauds  held  by  Indian  tribes ; 
instancing  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19, 1875  (18  Stat,  at  Large, 
p.  330),  "  authorizing  the  Seneca  Nation  of  New  York  Indians  to  lease 
lands  within  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Keservations,  and  to  con- 
firm existing  leases,''  as  significant  that,  in  the  views  of  Congress,  In- 
dian tribes  cannot  lease  their  reservations  without  the  authority  of 
some  law  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  Department  the  importance  of 
an  early  disposition  of  this  much  vexed  question.  The  leasing  systemi 
should  either  be  legalized,  with  proper  restrictions,  or  it  should  be 
abolished  altogether.  In  its  present  loose  and  indefinite  shape  it  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  this  office,  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  proper  and  efifective  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experience  and  deliberations  of  the  Senate  committee 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  general  subject  will  result  in  some 
practical  conclusions  that  will  tend  to  put  the  matter  on  an  intelligible 
basis,  one  way  or  the  other. 

JUBISDICTION  OP  CRIMES  COMMITTED  BY  INDIANS. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  &c.,  approved  March 
3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  385),  provides : 

That  immediately  apon  and  after  tbe  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  all  Indians 
eommitting  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  any  of  the 
following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assanlt  with  intent  to  kill, 
anon,  burglary,  and  larceny  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either 
within  or  without  an  Indiau  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  such 
Teniiory  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and 
in  the  aaiue  manner  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  ]^ame  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons 
ehitfged  with  tbe  commission  of  said  crimes,  respectively ;  and  the  said  courts  are 
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hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases ;  and  all  snch  Indians  committing  any  of 
the  above  crimes  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  tried  in  the  same  courts  and  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  poisons  commit- 
ting any  of  the  above  crimes  within  rhe  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  this  legislatiou  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  Indians  should  eventually  becomesubject  to  and  enjoy  tbeprotection 
of  all  laws  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  persons. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  defective  in  one  or  two  particulars.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  section  vests  jurisdiction  as  to  the  enumerated  crimes, 
when  committed  in  a  Territory,  in  the  Territorial  side  of  the  court,  and 
when  committed  on  a  reservation  within  a  State,  in  the  United  States 
courts,  leaving  jurisdiction  as  to  crimes  committed  by  Indians  within  a 
State  but  not  on  a  reservation,  in  the  State  courts,  as  before  the  passage 
of  the  act. 

The  provision  as  to  the  Territories  is  causing  some  embarrassment 
from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of 
Indian  offenders  falls  upon  the  county  in  which  the  crime  is  committed. 
This  in  some  counties  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  magnitude,  and, 
as  no  revenue  is  derived  from  the  Indians  or  from  their  lands,  the  county 
authorities  are  unwilling  to  bear  such  expenses. 

The  United  States  attorney  for  Dakota  writes  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  the  transfer  of  the  right  to  punish  Indians  from  the  United 
States  side  of  the  district  court  to  the  Territorial  side  will  render  the 
act  wholly  inoperative,  for  the  reason  that  the  counties  in  the  Territory 
will  not  bear  the  expense  of  the  prosecutions  and  have  not  the  ma- 
chinery to^  arrest  offenders  or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
He  states  that  in  the  first  district  court  of  Dakota  the  principal  causes 
on  the  United  States  side  of  the  court  have  been  the  trial  of  Indians 
charged  with  larceny  from  cattlemen,  and  that  the  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress will  result  in  letting  the  Indians  pursue  their  thieving  without 
molestation. 

The  agent  at  Lemhi,  Idaho,  writes  that  it  does  not  seem  just  to  re- 
quire the  tax-payers  of  the  counties  where  the  crimes  are  committed  to 
bear  the  expenses,  and  suggests  that  Congress  be  asked  for  a  special 
appropriation  to  defray  them.  In  view  of  the  diflBculties  likely  to  arise 
from  this  source,  it  is  believed  that  a  change  of  jurisdiction  from  the 
Territorial  to  the  United  States  side  of  the  district  courts  in  the  Terri- 
tories^ as  in  the  case  of  crimes  committed  on  a  reservation  in  the  States, 
would  be  advisable. 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  Territory,  the  five  civilized  tribes  resident 
therein  are  guaranteed,  by  the  several  treaties  made  with  them  by  the 
United  States,  the  right  of  self-government,  with  full  jurisdiction  over 
persons  and  property  of  their  own  people  within  their  respective  lim  its,  and 
they  have  their  own  laws  and  judicial  machinery  for  enforcing  the  same. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  provisions 
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of  the  act ;  but  upon  a  close  examination  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is 
doabtfal  whether  the  act  is  applicable  to  the  Indian  Territory  at  all. 
The  Indian  Territory,  so  called,  not  being  an  organized  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  has  no  laws. or  courts  of  its  own  as  a  Territory,  but 
is  attached  for  judicial  purposes  to  the  judicial  districts  of  the  border- 
ing States  of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  respectively,  the  United 
States  courts  of  which  have  criminal  jurisdiction  only  over  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  not  over 
crimes  and  offenses  committed  as  between  the  Indians  themselves. 
Leaving  out  the  five  civilized  tribes  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned, 
there  are  several  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  who  should  properly  be 
brought  within  the  sox)pe  of  this  ]eo;islation;  and  in  this  particular  also 
I  think  the  law  requires  amendment. 

COURT   OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Under  date  of  April  10, 18S3,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave 
his  official  approval  to  certain  rules  prei>ared  in  this  office  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  each  of  the  Indian  agencies, 
except  the  agency  for  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
It  was  found  that  the  longer  continuance  of  certain  old  heathen  and 
barbarous  customs,  such  as  the  sun-dance,  scalp-dance,  war-dance,  poly- 
gamy, &c.,  were  operating  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  effortia  of  the 
Government  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  It  was  believed  that 
in  all  the  tribes  many  Indians  would  be  found  who  could  be  relied  upon 
to  aid  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  abolish  rites  and  customs  so  in- 
jurious and  so  contrary  to  civilization;  hence  these  rules  were  formu- 
lated, looking  towards  the  ultimate  abolishment  of  the  pernicious  prac- 
faces  mentioned. 

There  is  no  special  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  a  court, 
but  authority  is  exercised  under  the  general  provisions  of  law  giving 
this  Department  supervision  of  the  Indians.  The  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years  past  has  been  to  destroy  the  tribal  relations  as 
&8t  as  possible,  and  to  use  every  endeavor  to  bring  the  Indians  under 
the  influence  of  law.  To  do  this  the  agents  have  been  accustomed  to 
panish  for  minor  offenses,  by  imprisonment  in  the  gu.'ird-house  and  by 
withholding  rations;  but  by  the  present  system  the  Indians  themselves, 
through  their  judges,  decide  who  are  guilty  of  offenses  under  the  rules, 
and  pass  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof,  l^either 
the  section  in  the  last  Indian  appropriation  bill  above  quoted  nor  any 
other  enactment  of  Congress  reaches  any  of  the  crimes  or  offenses  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Department  rules,  and  without  such  a  court  many  In- 
dian reservations  would  be  without  law  or  order,  and  the  laws  of  civil- 
ized life  would  be  utterly  disregarded. 

At  each  agency',  where  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  establish  it, 
the  reports  of  the  Indian  agents  show  that  the  court  has  been  entirely 
saceessfnl,  and  in  many  cases  eminently  useful  in  abolishing  the  old 
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heatheDish  oastoms  that  have  been  for  many  years  resorted  to,  by 
the  worst  elements  on  the  reservation,  to  retard  the  progress  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  Indians  to  a  higher  standard  of  civilization  and  edu- 
cation. 
The  agent  of  the  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  says : 

The  court  and  police  force  have  worked  wouders  among  this  tribe.  Friend  and  foe 
alike  of  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity  acknowledge  the  same. 

The  agent  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  says : 

Its  existence  has  been  a  preventive  to  the  commitment  of  any  serions  offenses  com- 
ing ander  its  purposes. 

The  agent  of  the  Standing  Eock  Agency.  Dakota,  says : 

It  is  growing  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  this 
agency.  Regular  semi  monthly  sessions  of  the  court  are  held,  where  all  offenders  are 
brought  by  the  police  for  trial,  and  cases  impartially  decided  by  the  court.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  for  violation  of  office  rules  have  been  tried  during  the  year  past,  and  the 
offenders  punished  either  by  fines  or  imprisonment  in  the  agency  guard-house,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  have,  in  every  instance,  been  sustained  by  the  better  class 
of  Indians,  and  usually  accepted  by  the  transgressor  as  just  and  proper.  The  present 
Judges  are  members  of  the  police  force,  but  the  judges  of  this  court  should  be  inde" 
pendent  of  that  body,  as  it  places  the  police  officers  in  an  embarrassing  position  when 
obliged  to  ari'est,  try,  and  punish  offenders.  If  there  were  salaries  of  $20  per  month 
attached  to  the  ofSce  of  judge  the  best  men  among  the  Indians  would  be  willing  to 
serve  in  that  capacity,  as  the  service  is  now  becoming  quite  popular,  and  having 
these  two  branches  independent  of  each  other  would  add  to  the  usefulness  of  both. 

The  agent  of  the  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  says : 

I  am  well  pleased  with  its  workings.  I  have  not  had  to  reverse  a  decision  made. 
The  judges  try  in  every  case  to  do  the  right  thing,  tempering  justice  with  mercy.  I 
have  every  confidence  in  them.  They  solve  questions  oftentimes  that  are  knotty  for 
me.  • 

The  agent  of  the  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  says : 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  well  conducted,  and  much  improvement  in  its 
working  has  been  manifest.  It  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  their  advancement  in  civilization.  Offenses  against  morality  are  be- 
coming less  frequent,  and  a  due  respect  for  law  h^  been  carefully  enforced.  The 
judges  have  become  more  efficient  with  practice,  and  try  the  cases  appearing  before 
them  with  deliberation  and  prudence. 

The  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  says: 

Since  the  organization  of  the  court  dancing  has  been  discontinued  and  plural  mar- 
riages are  unknown.    Misdemeanors  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  agent  of  the  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  says  : 

I  think  the  court  has  a  good  influence  and  is  quite  a  help  to  the  quiet  government 
of  the  Indians. 

The  fines  assessed  and  collected  at  one  of  the  agencies  during  the 
past  year  have  reached  as  high  as  $395,  and  out  of  this  money  the 
agent  has  been  authorized  to  pay  his  judges  $10  each  per  month.  Al- 
though it  has  worked  satisfactorily  at  the  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  and  has 
had  no  apparently  bad  effect  on  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  wise  or  safe  policy  to  have  the  salary  of  an  offi- 
cer contingent  on  his  own  decisions,  and  instead  of  having  the  fines 
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eollected  used  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  mueli  better  to  use  the 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  generally,  building  bridges,  improving 
roads,  or  for  general  educational  purposes. 

Id  most  cases  the  judges  are  also  members  of  the  police  force.  This 
should  not  be  so;  the  court  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  police, 
and  its  members  should  receive  a  salary  from  the  Government  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  the  Indians  to  serve 
in  that  capacity.  In  this  connection  I  beg  to  say  that  I  fully  agree  with 
my  predecessor  that  the  judges  should  have  at  least  $20  per  month  for 
the  services  required  of  them,  and  as  the  court  is  no  longer  an  experi 
ment^  but  a  success,  I  trust  that  Congress  will  appropriate  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  this  salary  to  each  of  the  judges,  and  to  defray  other 
necessary  court  expenses. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  entire  area  of  the  western  part  of  the 
country  is  being  opened  up  and  settled,  brings  settlers  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  Indian  reservations,  oftentimes  introducing  a  class  of  men  none 
too  scrupulous  regarding  the  rights  of  others;  men  who  regard  the 
property  of  the  Indian  as  lawful  prey,  and  the  life  of  the  Indian  as  no 
obstacle  to  the  possession  of  it;  men  who  are  without  many  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  needing  fuel,  needing  horses  or  ponies,  needing  beef,  need- 
ing grazing  ground,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  many  of  which  are 
possessed  by  the  Indians  through  issues  made  by  the  United  States. 
This  has  made  some  kind  of  a  constabulary  force  on  Indian  reservations 
an  actual  necessity,  and  the  necessity  has  been  increasing  every  year 
in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  the  relief  granted.  Agencies,  which  a  year  ago 
few  white  men  had  ever  crossed,  may  be  almost  surrounded  this  year 
with  settlers  and  invaders.  Mines,-  real  or  prospective,  have  tempted 
thousands  of  men  into  localities  heretofore  occupied  only  by  Indians. 
Without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  they  are  constantly  tres- 
passing, harassing  the  Indians,  provoking  quarrels,  thieving,  and  mak- 
ing the  life  of  the  agent  one  of  constant  anxiety  and  vigilance.  Agency 
employes  are  very  few,  and  cannot  be  spared  for  police  duty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  relief  has  come  through  and  by  the  In- 
dians themselves ;  for,  fully  realizing  the  situation,  Congress  has,  for 
the  past  few  years,  provided  for  the  appointment  and  equipment  of  In- 
dian police.  To  a  great  extent  they  have  met  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  have  proved  valuable  aids  to  the  Indian  agents  in  pre- 
venting trespassing  and  robbery  by  lawless  whites,  and  in  suppressing 
disorder,  violence,  and  incipient  revolt  among  the  more  restless  of  their 
own  people.  Many  instances  of  surprising  fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed 
upon  them,  under  circumstances  which  would  swerve  many  a  white  man 
from  his  duty,  might  l>e  related  of  these  Indian  policemen. 

Commencing  with  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  salary  was  increased 
for  the  officers  from  $8  to  $10  per  month,  and  for  the  privates  from  $5 
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to  $8  per  moDth.  This  has  enabled  the  agents  to  select  a  better  class 
of  men  for  the  service,  and  will  tend  to  make  the  force  more  stable, 
most  of  the  resignations  heretofore  having  been  caased  by  meager 
salaries.  I  also  confidently  expect  that  the  better  class  of  men  will 
render  the  force  still  more  efficient,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing necessity  for  this  class  of  employes  their  greater  efficiency  will 
enable  me  to  lessen  their  number,  and  I  have  therefore  estimated  for 
only  seven  hundred  privates  and  seventy  officers  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1887. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

In  regulating  trade  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  it  is  my  intention 
to  prescribe  and  promulgate  more  stringent  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indians.  Traders  are  appointed  that  the  Indians 
may  obtain  such  goods  as  they  desire  and  are  able  to  purchase,  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices.  The  appointments  are  made  with  a  view  of 
benefiting  the  Indians  and  not  the  traders. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  prescribed  in  sections  562  and  563, 
Regulations  of  the  Indian  Department  1884,  it  is  my  intention  to  require 
each  trader  to  print  lists  ot  all  goods  placed  upon  sale,  giving  in  plain 
figures  the  price  of  each  article  5  such  lists  to  be  submitted  to  the  agent, 
and  if  approved,  forwarded  by  him  to  this  office  for  action.  If  approved 
by  this  office,  they  will  bo  returned  to  the  agent  with  directions  to  re- 
quire the  trader  to  post  them  in  conspicuous  and  usually  frequented 
places,  so  that  the  Indians  may  become  familiar  with  the  price  of  such 
articles  as  they  may  desire  to  purchase.  The  number  of  traders  on 
each  reservation  will  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indians. 

ADDITIONAL  FARMERS. 

In  the  act  making  appropriation  for  the  Indian  Department,  approved 
July  4,  1884,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  "  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  employ  practical  farmers  in  addition  to  the 
agency  farmers  now  employed,  at  wages  not  exceeding  $75  per  month, 
to  superintend  and  direct  farming  among  such  Indians  as  are  making 
effort  for  self  support.'' 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  give  the  matter  a  fair  trial  in  that  year 
as  all  that  could  be  done  towards  preparing  the  ground  and  planting 
for  the  season  had  already  been  done;  but  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  appropriation  became  available  appointments  were  made  at  agen- 
cies where  there  had  been  the  greatest  development  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  with  a  view  to  assisting  and  instructing  the  Indians  in  har- 
vesting and  other  fall  work.  Great  care  was  taken  to  select  practical 
farmers,  and  they  were  instructed  to  go  into  the  fields  with  the  Indians^ 
and  by  example  as  well  as  precept  teach  them  how  to  become  self-sup- 
porting through  farming.    In  some  instances  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
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uelectioDs,  but  agents  were  notified  that  they  would  be  held  responsible 
for  the  snccess  or  failure  of  each  man  employed,  and  were  instructed 
that  in  case  any  appointee  should  prove  unfit  for  the  position  or  fail  to 
do  his  duty  the  facts  should  be  reported  at  once.  By  this  course  mis- 
takes were  soon  rectified  and  a  good  class  of  employes  secured.  About 
forty  were  thus  employed  during  such  portion  of  the  season  as  they  could 
profitably  work,  and  the  result  generally  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  same  amouut  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1886,  and  soon  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Bureau  I  directed 
all  the  agents  at  the  agencies  where  these  '* additional  farmers''  had 
been  stationed  to  submit,  in  writing,  what  practical  results  had  been 
achieved,  and  what  they  had  to  show  for  the  money  expended  for 
such  employes.  In  every  instance  tlie  rt»i)lies  were  most  gratifying, 
nearly  every  agent  commending  the  experiment,  urging  the  retention 
of  those  already  employed,  and  asking  that  more  be  furnished  if  the 
appropriation  would  admit  of  it.  In  many  instfinces  the  agents  repre- 
sented that  the  Indians  were  clamorous  for  more  allotments  of  land 
(alluded  to  more  fully  elsewhere  in  my  report),  being  not  only  willing 
but  eager  to  commence  farming,  if  they  could  be  allowed  the  help  of 
thr.M*  farmers.  Accordingly  I  placed  in  the  field  all  the  force  that 
could  be  allowed  under  the  appropriation,  and  confidently  expect  that 
the  result  will  fully  confirm  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  providing  for 
this  class  of  employes. 

In  view  of  the  good  results  obtained,  and  the  urgent  requests  of  both 
Indians  and  agents  for  a  greater  number  of  these  farmers,  I  have  asked 
that  the  approiiriation  be  increased  to  $40,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  even  a  larger  appropriation  for  this  purpose  could  be  profitably 
used  with  paying  results. 

I  submit  hei'ewiih  extracts  trora  a  few  of  the  replies  received  to  my 
inquiries. 

From  Agent  Dyer,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory : 

I  bave  the  honor  to  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th  instaut,  aud  state  that  any  redaction 
in  the  naiuber  of  '^addiiiooul  farmers  "  would  be  fatal  to  the  bo^t  interests  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

W^e  have  just  made  the  greatest  start  with  these  people  that  was  ever  made  Last 
year  there  was  about  475  acres  under  cultivation,  including;  farms  of  half-breeds. 
Thi«  year  we  have  added  to  this  not  less  than  800  acres ;  these  farms  begin  at  the 
agency  and  are  scattered  for  75  miles  on  the  river  bottoms.  It  requires  two  or  three 
men  ic  this  vicinity  to  look  after  and  instruct  the  Indians,  who  are  nothing  more 
than  children  with  the  strength  of  men ;  and  there  should  be  one  man  up  this  river 
12 miles,  another:^  miles,  a  third  at  Cantonment,  and  a  fourth  on  the  South  Cana- 
diau  River.  With.  6,000  Indians  to  be  instructed  in  farming  as  these  must  be,  we  must 
have  many  employ^  if  you  wish  to  push  them  and  secure  the  best  results. 

*  *  *  They  must  be  instructed  in  farming  and  we  must  get  them  into  houses; 
they  all  live  in  tepees  now,  but  many  are  talking  of  houses,  and  if  I  am  able  to  help 
them  get  out  logs,  saw  lumber,  and  assist  in  putting  up  houses,  the  change  in  a  few 
yean  wiU  be  marvelous.     •    *    • 

I  claim  that  these  people  can  be  made  self-supporting  in  a  few  years  if  my  plan  is 
iSimly  held  to.    I  beg  of  you  not  to  in  any  way  reduce  my  force,  but  rather  give  me 
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more  "  additional  farmers,"  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  rest*  in  poshing  the  plans 
I  have  laid  down  and  that  are  working  so  successfully  at  present.  *  *  *  i  must 
urge  you  to  support  rae  in  this  work,  as  I  feel  certain  that  my  plan  will  save  the  De- 
partment hundreds  of  thousands  in  a  few  years.  ' 

From  Agent  Cook,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  ''  additional  farmer"  for  this  agency  com- 
menced service  here  August  9  last.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  him  to  accomplish 
much.  The  Indians  were. then  engaged  in  haying,  and  I  had  him  taken  to  their 
meadows  near  Snake  River,  t-o  superintend  their  work,  keep  their  mowing  machines 
in  order,  and  see  that  the  hay  was  properly  put  up.  There  were  si^^teen  or  more 
mowing  machines  in  use  by  the  Indians.  They  occasionally  had  trouble  among  them- 
selves about  tools,  or  one  was  trespassing  upon  meadow  land  claimed  by  another. 
The  *' additional  farmer,"  by  his  mild  and  prudent  management,  was  very  beneficial 
to  the  Indians,  and  soon  obtained  their  respect  and  confidence. 

By  examining  the  mowing  machines  often  while  in  use,  a  good  deal  of  breakage, 
and  consequently  expense  of  repair,  was  prevented.  After  the  haying  was  over  he 
visited  the  different  Indian  settlements,  stopping  several  days  at  each,  assisting  them 
in  their  harvest,  encouraging  them  in  their  work,  and  learning  about  their  wants. 
*  *  *  The  result  has  been  encouraging,  for  without  this  persistent  labor  with 
them  very  little  farming  would  have  been  done  by  them.  The  result  is  80  acres  of 
wheat,  half  of  it  on  new  land,  besides  other  crops.  Two  miles  of  new  fence  has 
been  made,  the  posts  and  poles  for  which  were  hauled  12  miles.  He  is  now  finishing 
an  irrigating  ditch,  which  is  over  2^  miles  long. 

From  Agent  Gifford,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota : 

I  would  respectfully  say  that  an  "  additioiial  farmer"  was  given  this  agency  and 
reported  for  duty  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1884 ;  that  since  that  time  he  has 
proved  a  very  able  assistant  to  me  in  carrying  out  my  plans  of  inducing  the  Indians 
to  move  out  of  their  present  quarters  in  their  crowded  villages,  to  take  and  cultivate 
land  in  severalty,  thus  becoming  largely  self-supporting.  During  the  winter  the 
**  additional  farmer,"  together  with  the  farmer,  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
to  selecting  locations  for  such  Indians  as  were  willing  to  comply  with  my  requests  as 
to  putting  up  buildings,  breaking  lands,  &c.  *  *  *  Without  going  into  details, 
the  Indian  service  has,  in  my  opinion,  derived  very  great  advantage  as  the  result  of 
the  employment  of  the  '^  additional  farmer"  at  this  agency,  and  I  further  consider  his 
services  at  this  time  almost  indispensable. 

From  Agent  McGillycuddy,  Pine  Eidge  Agency,  Dakota : 

We  have  now  employed  on  this  reservation  four  "  additional  farmers,"  who  entered 
on  duty  this  spring.  They  are  scattered  out  and  located  in  the  villages,  instructing 
and  superintending  the  Indians  in  farming,  care  of  stock^  house-building,  d&c,  and 
are  doing  good  service,  being  young,  practical  workers  and  conscientious  in  the  (lis- 
charge  of  their  duty. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  these  farmers  in  the  future,  I  would  invite  your 
attention  to  the  map  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve.  *  *  »  i  trust  that  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  same  will  show  the  actual  need  of  not  less  than  four  farmers,  one  for 
each  district,  as  each  district  would  make  a  respectable-sized  agency  taken  by  itself, 
and  requiring  the  constant  presence  and  supervision  of  a  farmer  acting  as  scb  agent. 
I  trust  that  the  four  farmers  may  be  allowed  me,  and  if  not,  then  not  less  than  three. 

From  Agent  McLaughlin,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota  : 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  now  have  two  **  additional  farmers,"  the  first  having  been 
employed  since  October  1, 1884,  with  headquarters  at  the  Cannon  Ball  settlement,  25 
miles  north  of  agency,  and  the  second  since  April  1, 1885,  with  headquarters  at  Grand 
River  settlement,  32  miles  southwest  of  agency.     *     *     *    My  "  additional  farmers  " 
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both  practical  and  efficient  men  for  the  poHitioD,  and  the  resnit  of  their  employ- 
ment has  been  very  satiafactory,  and  will  eventaally  x)rove  beneficial  to  the  service 
in  the  advancement  of  the  Indians.  *  *  ^  The  fact  that  individual  farms  are  being 
laid  ont  and  cultivated  with  more  system  and  intelligence  and  fences  more  uniformly 
and  sabdtantially  constrncted,  many  new  farms  begun,  and  old  fields  enlarged  by  add- 
ing new  breaking,  together  with  the  growin;;  crops  receiving  better  care  than  for- 
merly, is  evidence  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system. 

In  the  present  transition  state  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  it  is  essential  that  the 
proper  enltivatton  of  crops  and  care  of  stock  be  inculcated,  and  such  cannot  be  so 
effectoally  accomplished  in  any  way  as  by  snrveillance  of  instructors  located  in  the 
different  settlements  to  prompt  and  direct  the  Indians,  by  enforcing  system  and  order 
ID  their  work,  and  keep  the  individual  families  industriously  occupied  until  they  are 
compelled  to  raise  such  crops  as  will  force  them  to  appreciate  that  labor  is  healthful 
and  indoslry  brings  its  own  reward,  and  such  is  the  object  now  being  songhttby  the 
employment  of  "  additional  farmers  "  at  this  agency.  It  will,  however,  require  some 
years  of  patient  teaching  and  firm  treatment  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality in  the  Indians  with  the  continuation  of  free  rations ;  but  I  feel  greatly  en  - 
ooaraged  with  the  present  system  of  "  additional  farmers,"  believiog  it  to  be  the  best 
and  surest  conrse  to  pursue,  and  I  also  believe  that  if  properly  carried  out  it  can 
eventnally  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 

SALE  OF  ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION  TO  INDIANS. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  tbe  fact  that  the  only  statutory  pro- 
vision concerning  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammuuitiou  to  Indians  is  that 
contained  in  section  467  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  prohibits  the 
sale  only  in  "any  district  or  country  occupied  by  uncivilized  or  hostile 
Indians."  The  licensed  traders  on  the  various  reservations  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  dealing  in  these  articles  without  special  permit,  but  the 
ready  access  that  Indians  have  to  military  and  other  trading  posts,  lo- 
cated ofif  bat  near  the  reservations,  makes  it  an  easy  matter  for  them  t6 
secure  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  worst  and 
most  troublesome  Indians  are  armed  with  the  best  breechloaders  that 
can  be  found  in  the  market. 

The  want  of  a  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  fire-arms  to  Indians  off 
tbe  reservation  has  caused  much  trouble,  and  doubtless  great  loss  of 
life ;  and  I  believe  that  a  prohibitory  law  in  this  regard  would  have  a 
salotary  effect  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  serious  disturbances  in 
the  future.  I  therefore  hope  that  Congress  will  give  this  matter  serious 
consideration,  and  that  a  stringent  law  may  be  passed  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  traffic  which,  so  far  as  Indians  are  concerned,  has  few 
results  that  are  not  evil. 

SURVEY  OF  INDIAN  BESEBYATIONS. 

The  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  survey  of  Indian  reservations, 
made  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  (23  Stat.,  p.  94), 
was  practically  exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  surveys  for  the  most  part  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Creneral  Land  Office.  In  a  few  instances,  where  only  the  retracing  of 
old  lines  was  required  or  the  subdivision  of  lauds  for  allotment,  the 
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surveys  were  performed  ander  the  supervision  of  the  agents  in  charge 
of  the  respective  reservations. 

There  are  few  objects,  if  any,  to  which  a  like  amount  of  money  could 
have  been  applied  with  equal  benefit  to  the  service.  However,  there  is 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  can  hope  to  be  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  vexatious  embarrassments  resulting  from  igno- 
rance of  the  exact  location  of  reservation  boundaries. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  surveys  performed  during  the  sum- 
mer or  in  progress  at  the  present  time : 


state  or  Territory. 


Indian  Territory 
Do 


Reservation. 


Kiowa  and  Comanche. . . 

Wichita 

Do j  Seminole 

Do Cheyenneand  Arapaho. 

NaTf^o 

Sonthem  Ute 

nncompahgre 


New  Mexico 
Colorado.... 
Uteh 


Wyoming 


Nebraaka. . 
Minnesota. 


Do. 


Dakota 


Do. 


Idaho. 


Washington  Territory. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Oregon 


Do.. 
California 


Do Uintah 


Wind  River 


Omaha 

White  Earth. 


Bed  Lake 


Devil's  Lake 


Yankton. 


NeE  Pero6 


Qainaielt 
Yakama . . 


Tulallp 

Muckleshoot  and  Port  Madison 


Siletz. 


Grand  Konde . . 
Mission  Indian 


Work  performed. 


North  boundary  line. 

West  boundary  line« 

East  boundary  line. 

North  and  east  boundary  lines. 

East  and  sooth  boundary  lines. 

The  entire  out  boundary 

East  and  south  boundary  lines,  and  so 
much  of  the  north  and  west  boundaries 
as  had  not  been  established  previously. 

North  and  west  boundarv  lines,  5ind  so 
much  of  the  south  boundary  as  had  not 
already  b^en  established. 

About  one-third  of  the  south  boundary, 
and  the  west  boundary  as  far  north  as 
Wind  River.  The  remaining  portion 
had  either  been  previously  surveyed,  or 
is  marked  by  natural  objects. 

South  boundary  line. 

A  small  portion  of  the  boundary  line  (14 
miles)  and  subdividing  12  sections  of 
agricultural  land  for  allotments. 

The  south  and  southwest  boundary  lines, 
from  Turtle  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  Thiet 
River. 

Subdividing  3  townships  of  agricultund 
land  into  40-acre  tracts  for  allotment  to 
the  Indians. 

Subdividing  sections  and  resurveying 
and  remarking  old  lines  and  comers  for 
allotment  to  the  Indians. 

Reenrvey  of  the  north  and  south  bound* 
ary  lines. 

South  boundary  line. 

South  boundary  Hue,  and  the  resurvey  of 
township  and  subilivisional  lines  of  five 
townships,  and  subdivision  of  four  ad- 
ditional townships  (original  survey) 
into  160-acre  tracts  for  allotment  to  the 
Indians. 

A  portion  of  the  south  boundary  line. 

Rerunning  and  remarking  lines  and  cor- 
ners of  old  interior  surveys  for  allot- 
ment to  Indians. 

The  north,  south,  and  east  boundary 
lines,  and  remarking  lines  of  Indian 
allotments. 

Resurvey  of  certain  donation  laud  claims 
inT.  «S.,  R.7  W. 

Survey  or  resurvey  and  marking  exte- 
rior linesof  nine  reservations,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 


I  shall  ask  Congress  for  a  further  appropriation  to  continue  the  work 
80  wisely  begun. 

Encroachments  upon  Indian  lands  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deal  intelligently  with  trespassers  where  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  boundaries  is  unknown  or  in  doubt 
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INTBUDEBS  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Id  aoother  part  of  my  report  I  shall  refer  to  the  continued  attempts 
at  settlement  by  the  Oklahoma  colonists  in  the  Indian  Territory  during 
the  past  year,  their  removal  by  the  military,  and  the  action  of  Congress 
at  its  last  session  in  authorizing  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to 
settlement,  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  certain  un- 
assigned  lands  in  said  Territory. 

A])art  from  other  considerations,  the  persistent  attempts  for  the  past 
seven  years  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  that  Territory  are,  I  understand,  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  ineffective  condition  of  the  law  relating  to 
intruders  on  Indian  lands.  In  point  of  fact,  the  law  of  today  upon 
the  subject  is  precisely  that  enacted  in  the  trade  and  intercourse  act  of 
1S34,  supplemented  only  by  the  act  of  1856  prescribing  a  penalty  of 
♦1,000  in  case  of  tlie  return  of  a  person  after  removal.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  this  remedy  is  no  remedy  at  all.  A  judgment  is  re- 
corded and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  intruder  is  released,  and  is  free 
to  try  his  fortune  again,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  law  is  powerless 
to  punish  liim.  In  the  case  of  concerted  action,  the  services  of  the  mil- 
itary have  to  be  brought  into  requisition  at  great  inconvenience  to  the 
Government. 

What  appears  to  be  required  is,  that  existing  laws  shall  be  <o  amended 
as  to  render  an  intruder  on  Indian  lands  liable,  on  conviction,  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  forafirstand  every  subsequent  offense.  With  thisend 
in  view,  the  Senate,  at  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  passed  a  bill 
(S.  1545)  prohibiting  any  person  from  entering  Indian  lands,  tribal  res- 
ervations, or  lands  specially  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  with  the  in- 
tent to  occupy  any  such  lands  or  reservations,  under  a  penalty  for  the 
first  offense  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  not  more  than  one  year, or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  5 
and  for  every  subsequent  offense  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  with 
imprison Qjent  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  two  years.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  confiscation  and  forfeiture  of  the  wagons,  teams,  and  outfit 
of  the  intruders,  by  process  in  the  proper  United  States  court.  There 
wDuM  seem  to  be  absolute  need  of  legislation  of  the  character  indicated 
in  order  to  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  aggressions  on  Indian  lands, 
which  are  a  constant  cause  of  complaint  to  this  office. 

^  LOGGING  BY  INDIANS. 

This  enterprise  was  carried  on  during  la^t  season  mainly  by  the  Men- 
omonees  in  Wisconsin  and  by  various  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in 
Minnesota* 

The  Menomonees  number  about  1,300,  and  are  located  on  lands  given 
to  them  nnder  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1854  (U.  S.  Stats.,  10, 
p.  1065)  ^<  for  a  home,"  in  return  for  valuable  considerations  therein 
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specified.  Part  of  their  reserve  is  sandy  and  barren  ;  part  good  farm- 
ing land,  if  cleared,  (but  this  is  so  difficult  to  do  as  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  Indians);  and  part  is  covered  with  valuable  pine  timber,  not 
less  than  300,000,000  feet,  estimated. 

Since  game  has  disappeared,  these  Indians  have  been  making  a  pre- 
carious and  scanty  living  by  picking  berries,  gathering  roots,  wild  rice, 
&c.,  eked  out  by  the  small  annual  interest  paid  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  this  Department  to  encourage 
them  in  farming,  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  a  living  on  their 
reservation  by  this  means  and  without  other  reliable  pecuniary  assist- 
ance are  so  great  that  they  became  discouraged,  and  have  been  gradu- 
ally retrograding  for  many  years.  In  the  mean  time  the  immediate 
wants,  especially  those  of  their  old,  sick,  and  otherwise  helpless  mem- 
bers, were  so  pressing  that  many  of  them  concluded  to  give  up  farming 
and  turn  their  attention  to  other  pursuits.  At  their  earnest  solicitation, 
and  believing  it  promised  to  open  a  way  to  better  times,  the  Depart- 
ment, in  the  fall  of  1881,  authorized  them  to  market  dead  and  down 
timber,  of  which  there  was  a  great  quantity  going  to  waste  on  their  res- 
ervation. This,  it  was  decided  by  competent  authority,  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  and  this  action  of  the  Department  was  subsequently  indorsed  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  31, 1882. 

Commencing  with  the  winter  of  1881-'82,  they  have  continued  log- 
ging up  to  and  including  the  winter  of  1884-'85,  with  varied  fortune, 
of  which  below  is  given  a  short  sketch,  that  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages may  be  fully  understood.  During  the  season  of  1881-'83 
about  225  loggers  marketed  over  5,200,000  feet,  which  sold  for  some 
$47,000.  This,  after  paying  the  tribe^the  stumpage,  say  $5,000,  and  all 
their  own  expenses  for  stock,  tools,  and  subsistence  for  about  ten  weeks, 
left  them  still  a  fair  profit  on  their  winter's  work,  and  they  were  much 
encouraged.  The  stumpage,  by  common  consent  of  the  tribe,  was  set 
aside  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  its  old,  sick,  and  otherwise  lielpless 
members. 

During  the  following  season,  1882-'83,  they  banked  about  6,000,000 
feet,  but  on  an  effort  being  made  by  their  agent  to  sell  it  for  them  in 
the  spring  of  1883,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  market.  This  may 
have  been  a  result  of  collusion  amongst  buyers  or  of  an  oversupply, 
but  it  wa«  generally  believed  to  be  the  former,  and  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind  as  one  of  the  causes  which  may  lead  to  a  complete  failure  in 
this  business  any  season.  The  timber,  consequently,  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  at  any  reasonable  price  when  ready  for  sale,  and  the  waters 
falling  in  the  mean  time,  it  could  not  be  moved. 

Still  hopeful  from  the  results  of  the  first  season's  work,  the  Menomo- 
nees,  having  borrowed  some  money  and  arranged  to  get  further  credit 
for  supplies,  &c.,  tried  again,  during  the  winter  of  1883-'84,  banking^ 
about  4,000,000  feet,  which  made  about  10,000,000  feet  in  all,  for  sale  in 
the  spring  of  1884.    Sale  of  this  was  effected,  but  the  prices  obtained 
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were  so -low,  that,  after  payiiifi^  forthe  stumpage,allthebalancehad  toga 
to  pay  tbeexpeDsescoQiiected  withscuiliug.  sale,  &e.,and  thedebtsof  the 
loggers,  and  all  was.uot  enough,  as  they  remained  in  debt  to  the  traders 
wno  famished  the  supplies  several  thousand  dollars.  Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  subsistence  which  the  loggers  and  their  families  had 
received  during  the  logging  season,  some  stock,  sleighs,  &c.,  bought, 
and  the  stumpage  received  by  the  tribe,  their  two  years'  work  may  be 
considered  as  worse  than  lost,  as  during  that  time  all  farming  operations 
were  being  neglected,  and  they  were  drifting  further  away  from  all 
adaptability  for  that  pursuit. 

Having  a  good  outfit,  however,  and  having  learned  much  by  expe- 
rience, but  particularly  as  they  were  in  want  and  without  any  other  pros- 
pect that  promised  a  living,  the  Department  again  consented  to  their 
operatingduringthe  winterof  1884-'85,  when  they  banked  about  4,500,000 
feet.  Having  been  suspected  on  former  occasions  of  firing  the  woods 
so  that  scorched  green  timber  could  be  cut,  and  also  of  cutting  more  or 
less  green  timber  contrary  to  law  and  their  express  agreement,  they 
were  closely  watched,  and  on  a  final  inspection  of  their  work  it  was 
found  that  they  had  banked  about  700,000  feet  of  green  timber,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  (some  $5,696)  was  deducted  from  the  entire  amount  owing 
to  them  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Government ;  but  as  this 
year's  work  brought  good  prices,  after  paying  the  tribe  $2,776  for  stump- 
age  and  paying  about  $7,400  for  current  expenses,  some  $16,500  was 
left  to  be  divided  amongst  the  loggers. 

This  success,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the 
means  taken  by  this  office  to  protect  the  Indians  from  sharpers  when 
the  sale  was  being  made.  Only  legitimate  lumber  dealers  were  coun- 
tenanced. All  who  it  was  supposed  needed  and  could  handle  the 
timber  were  notified;  ample  time  was  given,  all  was  done  openly,  and 
the  highest  bidders  got  the  logs ;  and  as  all  was  done  directly  through 
this  office,  every  bid  received  is  on  file  here,  and  the  correspondence  is 
of  record,  so  that  all  suspicion  of  collusion  between  the  agent  or  any 
other  Government  employ^  and  the  bidders,  which  has  been  suspected 
on  former  occasions,  was  eflfectually  prevented  this  time ;  nor  can  any 
would-be  purchaser  who  did  not  get  the  logs  claim  that  he  was  not 
fairly  treated. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  foregoing  that  many  difficulties,  uncer- 
tainties, and  drawbacks  surround  this  enterprise,  and  at  best  it  cannot 
be  of  permanent  advantage  to  the  Indians,  but  rather  an  injury,  by  un- 
settling their  minds  and  unfitting  them  for  more  stable  pursuits  when 
the  supply  of  this  class  of  timber  shall  have  become  exhausted,  which 
will  soon  be  the  case.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  from  cutting  green  standing  timber,  unless  constantly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agent  or  some  of  the  employes,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  other  matters  connected  with  this  business,  entails  an 
immense  amount  of  extra  work,  responsibility,  and   anxiety  on  the 
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agent  and  ou  this  office;  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all,  and  that  even 
the  suspicion  of  corruption  is  made  impossible.  I  am  therefore  of  the 
opinion  that  the  marketing  of  dead  and  down  timber  from  this  and  the 
other  reservations  above  referred  to  should  be  abandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable, (for  similar  objections  apply  to  all,  as  my  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  12th  instant,  in  reference  to  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake,  fully 
explains),  also  that  in  view  of  the  present  helpless  and  needy  condition  of 
the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Menomonees,  and  their  expressed  and  im- 
plied treaty  rights,  and  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Government  of 
all  expense  for  their  support,  steps  should  be  taken  towards  selling  on 
the  stump  one-half  of  the  green  standing  pine  timber  on  each  quarter- 
sectipn  of  these  reservations,  and  investing  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  under  such  provisions  as  shall  secure  to  them  the  great- 
est benefits  from  the  interest,  which  would  be  ample  to  supply  all  their 
wants  and  to  assist  them  in  becoming  prosperous  farmers  and  perma- 
nently independent. 

It  is  not  probable  that  either  of  the  tribes  referred  to  would  offer  any 
objection  to  this  wholesale  disposition  of  their  timber  with  these  ob- 
jects in  view ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Menomenees  are  concerned,  their  con- 
sent, in  my  opihion,  is  not  needed ;  which  I  think  will  appear  by  refer- 
ence to  stipulation  1  to  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  11, 1856 
(U.  S.  Stats.,  11,  p.  679),  which  article  is  to  promote  the  welfare  and  the 
improvement  of  these  Indians,  and  reads  as  follows: 

That  in  case  this  agreement  and  the  treaties  made  previously  with  the  Menomonees 
should  prove  insufficient,  from  causes  which  cannot  now  he  foreseen,  to  effect  the 
said  ohjects,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  adopt  such  policy  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Menom- 
onees as  in  his  judgment  may  be  most  beneficial  to  them ;  or  Congress  may  hereafter 
make  such  provision  by  law  as  experience  shall  prove  to  be  necessary. 

Although  this  cannot  give  the  Government  the  right  to  deprive  the 
Menomonees  of  any  of  the  benefits  contingent  on  their  treaties,  it  does, 
in  my  opinion,  allow  any  proper  variation  of  the  application  of  the  same 
that  may  be  considered  by  Congress  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indians,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  steps  be  taken  as  may- 
be necessary  to  secure  the  legislation  above  indicated. 

TIMBER  AND  OTHER  DEPREDATIONS  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  is  called  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
legislation  to  prevent  the  incessant  sp'oliation  of  timber  on  Indian  lands, 
particularly  those  of  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
the  domain  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  effectively  policed.  Measures 
looking  to  a  suppression  of  this  traffic  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
for  some  years  past,  but  invariably  have  failed  to  receive  the  concur- 
rent action  of  both  houses ;  the  last,  being  Senate  bill  No.  1544,  Forty- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  reached 
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in  the  Iloose.  I  tind  the  subject  has  been  exhaustively  treated  in  for- 
mer annaal  reports  of  this  office,  and  its  importance  cannot  be  overes- 
timated. At  present,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  United  States 
court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  there  is  no  law  in  existence 
nnder  which  timber  depredations  on  the  lands  of  the  civilized  tribes  can 
be  punished  (U.  S.  v.  Ben  Reese,  5  Dill.,  405^.  Prohibitory  legislation 
should  also  be  nmde  to  include  coal  and  mineral  deposits  on  Indian 
lands,  which  offer  equal  temptations  to  unprincipled  persons. 

RAILROADS. 

Att  to  railroads  affecting  Indian  reservations,  there  is  but  little  of 
general  interest  to  record. 

Bad  River  Reservey  Wisconsin  ( Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western 
Eaihcay). — Under  Department  authority  of  August  25, 1884,  mentioned 
iu  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 
Western  Railway  htis  been  constructed  through  the  reservation,  and 
measare.H  are  now  in  progress  to  adjust  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
ttie  company  to  the  Indians  for  the  right  of  way,  in  accordance  with 
treaty  provisions. 

DeviVs  Lake  Reserve,  Dakota  {Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad^ 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad). — In  accordance  with  Department  instruc- 
tions of  May  2,  1884,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  a  full  history 
of  this  case,  with  the  draft  of  a  bill  granting  a  right  of  way  for  the 
Jamestown  and  Northern  .Railroad  through  the  Devil's  Lake  Reserva- 
tion upon  the  terms  and  conditions  proposed  by  the  Indians  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  railroad  company  Jctober  5,  1883,  was  prepared  and 
snbinitted  by  this  office  to  the  Department  December  11,  1884,  and  by 
the  Department  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  whom,  on  December  15, 1884,  it  was  laid  before  Congress, 
referre<l  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
(H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  31,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session).  Con 
gresSy  however,  adjourned  without  further  action  on  the  bill.  The 
papers  in  the  case  will  be  resubmitted  for  presentation  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  Congress. 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  Idaho  ( Utah  and  Northern  Railroad), — Pursuant 
to  Department  instructions  of  Septem>>er  24,  1884,  directing  the  prepa- 
ration and  submission  of  a  history  of  this  case  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session,  for  its  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
was  the  intention  of  certain  acts  of  Congress  to  grant  a  right  of  way 
through  an  Indian  reservation  without  compensation  to  the  Indians 
located  thereon,  and  for  such  action  in  the  matter  as  Congress  might 
deem  advisable,  a  full  report  of  all  the  facts,  with  citations  from  the 
United  States  laws  relating  to  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  treaty 
0tipiilations  with  the  Indians,  and  references  to  the  action  taken  by 
Gongp:'e88  in  similar  instances  in  making  compensation  to  the  Indians 
for  lands  taken  and  used  for  railroad  purposes,  was  submitted  by  this 
6288  I— VOL  n 3 
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office  to  the  Department  ou  the  2d  December,  1884,  and  bv  the  Depart- 
tDent  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  on  the  5th  of 
the  same  month.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1884>  the  papers  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Ali'airs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  6,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session).  No 
further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Congress  in  the  matter 
The  subject  will  again  be  presented  to  the  Department  in  time  for  the 
next  Congress. 

Oila  River  Reserve^  Arizona  {Phoenix  and  Maricopa  Railroad), — The 
Phoenix  and  Maricopa  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  of  Arizona,  has 
applied  for  right  of  way  through  the  reservation,  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad,  in  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific  system, 
from  a  point  near  Maricopa  Station  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  matter  has 
been  referred  to  Congress  for  the  necessary  legislation,  in  the  absence 
of  any  treaty  provisions  with  the  Indians  or  statutory  enactment  pro- 
viding for  such  right  of  way. 

Lac  Court  d^OreiUes  Reserve,  Wisconsin  (Superior,  Hay  ward  and  South- 
ern Railroad) — On  the  4th  June  last  authority  was  granted  by  the 
Department  for  the  Superior,  Hay  ward  and  Southern  Railroad  Com 
pany,  a  corpgration  of  Wisconsin,  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  on  the 
reservation,  in  order  to  definitely  locate  the  line  of  route  of  a  railroad 
intended  to  be  built  from  Superior  to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  The  treaty 
with  these  Indians  provides  for  the  necessary  right  of  way,  subject  to 
proper  compensation, 

Sisseton  {Lake  Traverse)  Reserve,  Dakota  {Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railway). — In  the  annual  reports  of  this  office  for  1883-'84  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  completing  the  agree- 
ment made  by  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  in  1880  for  a  right  of  way 
to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty  with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  of  February 
19,  1867.  On  the  13th  December,  1884,  the  agent  finally  transmitted 
the  agreement,  modified  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
Department  of  July  17,  1884,  and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  In- 
dians interested.  Owing  to  the  late  date  on  which  the  completed  pa. 
pers  were  received,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a  short  session,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  defer  further  action  until  the  assembling  of  the 
next  Congress. 

Yakama  Reserve,  Washington  Territory  {Northern  Pacific  Railroad). — 
Under  the  provisions  of  section  2  o1  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1864  (13  Stat.,  365),  and  Department  authority  of  November  17, 1884,  ne- 
gotiations have  been  had,  through  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Gard- 
ner, with  these  Indians  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  to  so  much  of 
the  lands  of  their  reservation  as  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad,  resulting  in  the  agreement  of  January  13,  1885, 
copies  of  which,  together  with  the  dratl  of  a  bill  to  accept  and  ratify 
the  same,  and  for  the  granting  of  a  right  of  way  and  grounds  for  station 
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purposes  ou  the  Yakama  BeservatioD  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Compaoy,  apon  certain  terms  and  conditions  therein  mentioned,  were 
sohmitted  to  the  Department  on  the  14th  February,  1885. 

On  the  19th  February,  1885,  the  President  transmitted  the  papers  to 
Congress,  but  beyond  the  usual  reference  to  committee  no  action  was 
takeu,  owing  probably  to  the  advanced  staple  of  the  session  and  the 
cooditiou  of  public  business.  The  advent  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress 
will  necessitate  the  preparation  of  a  new  bill,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  in  due  season. 

Deferred  legislation. — Other  legislation  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
railroads  through  Indian  reservations,  which  has  not  yet  been  finally 
acted  on  by  Congress,  embraces  the  ratification  of  the  agreements  made 
with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota,  in  1880-'81,for  a  right  of  way  through 
the  great  Sioux  Reservation  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railway,  and  the  Dakota  Central  Railway,  respectively,  and  the 
agreement  with  the  PahUte  Indians  of  Nevada,  in  1882,  for  a  right  of 
way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  through  the  Walker  River 
Reservation.  The  status  of  all  these  cases  appears  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  office,  and  the  papers  will  be  submitted  for  transmission 
to  Congress  at  the  coming  session. 

CL£BIOAL  FOBOE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  VTASHINGTON. 

As  the  duties  devolving  on  this  branch  of  the  Bureau  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, most  arduous  and  responsible,  I  have  given  the  reorganization  oi 
the  force  special  attention,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  have  the  personnel, 
of  the  office  most  reliable  and  efficient  The  amount  and  variety  of 
bnsiness  detail  daily  passing  through  the  office,  for  the  correctness  and 
honesty  of  which  I  am  considered  responsible,  is  so  great  as  to  render 
a  personal  examination  by  any  one  man  of  the  clerical  work  connected 
with  it  a  physical  impossibility.  I  am  therefore  compelled,  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  ability  and  integrity  of  my  chief 
clerk  and  the  heads  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  office,  who  have  the 
papers  prepared  for  my  signature^  and  for  this  reason  I  am  anxious  that 
the  ability  of  the  chief  clerk  and  the  chiefs  of  divisions  under  him  should 
be  of  the  highest  character  obtainable.  To  secure  this,  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibility  and  labor  of  their  respective  positions 
should  be  paid. 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  immediately  follows,  it  is  my  desire  to  as- 
dgn  to  the  chief  clerk  additional  important  labors. .  I  deem  it  proper  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  personally  devolving  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  are  unusually  multiform,  complicated,  and  onerous,  and  to 
properly  discharge  them  requires  much  more  time  and  attention  than 
can  be  given  during  business  hours.  The  good  of  the  service  leads  me 
to  suggest  that  Congress  be  asked  to  give  this  Bureaxi  an  assistant  com- 
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missioner,  who  shall  also  perform  the  daties  of  chief  clerk.  To  that  of- 
ficer conld  then  be  referred  much  of  the  routine  work  which  may  be 
performed  equally  well  by  another,  but  which  now  involves  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner,  and  to 
just  that  extent  lessens  his  ability  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  more 
important  matters  which  relate  to  the  general  administration  of  Indian 
affairs. 

By  reference  to  my  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  3'ear  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  reduction  has  been  proposed  in  the  number  of  clerks  allowed 
this  office.  An  increase  in  a  few  salarien  has  been  asked,  according  to 
my  judgment  of  what  is  right  and  necessary ;  but  even  with  this  in- 
crease the  total  amount  asked  for  the  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  is 
about  $5,000  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

INDIAN  MONEYS  KNOWN  AS  "MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS." 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  Indians  of  several  reservations 
have  had  the  benefit  of  certain  fiends  heretofore  technically  known  as 
<*  miscellaneous  receipts.''  These  funds  are  derived  from  various  sources, 
but  principally  from  tax  for  pasturage  of  cattle  upon  the  reservations, 
from  right  of  way  for  cattle  herds  across  reservations,  from  sale  of  dead 
and  down  timber  cut  on  reservations  by  other  than  Indians ;  in  short, 
from  sale  of  the  natural  products  of  the  reserves  not  the  result  of  In- 
dian labor. 

Prior  to  1876,  funds  of  this  character  were  not  reported  to  the  Indian 
Office.  During  that  year,  however,  certain  agents  having  received 
funds  from  the  sources  above  enumerated  the  question  arose  as  to  their 
ownership,  disposition,  and  application.  The  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  concurring  with  the  First  Comp- 
troller, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  funds  in  question  were  not  public 
moneys  within  the  meaning  of  section  3618,  Revised  Statutes,  which  are 
to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  that 
while  no  law  provided  for  such  a  course  it  was  probable  such  moneys 
could  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Acting  upon  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  that  this  class  of  funds  might  be  expended  under  the  per- 
sonal directiob  of  the  Gommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  From  that  time  until  about  a  year  ago  miscellaneous 
funds  of  the  kind  in  question,  coming  into  an  agent's  hands,  were  dis- 
bursed by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  Office  according  to  the  authority  above  quoted.  For  the  better 
protection  of  the  Indians,  agents  are  compelled  to  account  for  all  mis- 
cellaneous funds  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  public  money  intrusted 
to  their  care. 


\ 
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The  ouly  legislation  on  this  subject  was  in  18S3.  In  the  deficiency 
bill  of  that  year,  approved  March'  3  (22  Stat.,  590),  ^Congress  ♦^nacted 
that- 

The  proceeds  of  all  pasturage  and  sales  of  timber,  coal,  or  other  product  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  except  those  of  the  tive  civilized  tribes,  and  not  the  resalt  of  the 
labor  of  any  member  of  sach  tribe,  Mball  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  sach  tribe  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  report  his  action  in  detail  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

While  this  act  directed  these  funds  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury, 
it  was  supposed  that  it  also  contemplated  their  being  taken  out;  but  on 
sabmitting  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  decided  that 
the  money  derived  from  the  sources  specified  in  the  law  should  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  under  the  general  caption  *' Indian  moneys,^ 
hot  that  without  further  legislation  by  Congress  it  could  not  be  brought 
npoirtbe  books  of  that  Department  as  an  appropriation  subject  to  draft. 
Upon  this  decision  of  the  Treasury  becoming  known,  the  several  agents 
were  immediately  directed  to  deposit,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  all 
tund8  known  as  Indian  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  This 
they  have  been  doing,  and  although  many  deposits  are  quite  small,  yet 
the  aggregate  is  quite  large,  and  there  is  now  in  the  Treasury,  subject 
to  the  action  of  Congress,  the  sum  of  $13,096.81. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  alrea<ly  quoted,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  is  to  deprive  the  Indians  interested  of  a 
class  of  funds  which  it  has  always  been  held  rightfully  belongs  to  them, 
of  which  they  have  had  the  undisputed  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  benefit  of  which  it  is  believed  Congress  intended  they  should  have. 
The  result  is  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  al- 
ready several  complaints  have  been  received. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1883,  to  get  such  legislation  as  would  allow  the  miscellaneous 
funds  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  acconling  to  the  language  of  the  act  requiring  it  to  be  covered  in, 
but  without  success.  I  would  therefore  earnestlv  recommend  that  Con- 
gress  again  be  asked  to  provide  such  legislation  as  will  enable  this  De- 
partment to  withdraw  from  the  Treasury  the  Indian  money  already 
covered  in,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and 
as  will  place  this  class  of  funds  hereafter  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

INDIAN  MONEYS  DERIVED   PROM  SALE  OP   RIGHT   OF  WAY   THROUGH 
RESERVATIONS  AND  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  Indian  OflBce  you  turned  over  to  me  a  check 
of  my  predecessor,  Hon.  H.  Price,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States^  for  $22,725.61,  being  balance  to  his  official  credit  as  Com  mis- 
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sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  received  by  him  as  such  from  the  follow- 
ing sources : 

Dakota  Central  Railroad,  for  land  on  the  Sioux  Reservation  $3,200  00 

Chicago,  Milwaakee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  as  partial  payment  for 
right  of  way  and  ground  for  stations  on  Sioux  Reservation 13,911  00 

Dakota  Central  Railroad,  for  right  of  way  on  Sioux  Resei-vation 375  00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  for  129.19  acres  of  land  for 
right  of  way  and  188  acres  for  depot  grounds  on  Crow  Creek  Reserva- 
tion      1,424  76 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  for  right  of  way  of  branch 
road  through  Sisseton  Reservation 2, 402  13 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  for  right  of  way  through  Uma- 
tilla Reservation,  and  for  amount  due  individual  ludians  for  improve- 
meuts 1,241  57 

Received  from   War  Department,  being  balance  of  amount  realized  from 

sale  of  Sioux  ponies  in  1876 17115 


22, 725  61 

Of  this  amount,  I  reiHitted  under  your  authority,  ou  the  23d  of  July  last, 
to  Agent  Somerville,  of  the  Umatilla  Agency,  to  be  paid  part  per  capita 
and  balance  to  individual  Indians  for  improvements 1, 247  51 


Leaving  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  my  credit  a  balance  of.  21,484  04 

I  hope  that  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  will  pass  such  legislation  as 
will  enable  this  office  to  pay  the  above  funds  to  the  Indians  to  whom  it 
belongs.  • 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1886. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1886  will,  in 
the  aggregate,  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Indian  Department, 
but  some  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of  special  tribes 
have  proved  entirely  inadequate,  and  distress  and  trouble  were  pre- 
vented only  by  taking  advantage  of  section  4  of  the  Indian  a|)propria- 
tion  bill,  which  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  uu  ler  the  lUrecfciou  of  thu  President,  may  use  any 
Burplus  that  may  remain  in  any  of  the  said  appropriations  herein  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  subsibtence  for  the  several  Indian  tribcii,  to  an  amount  notexceeding|25,000 
in*  the  aggregate,  to  supply  any  subsistence  deficiency  that  may  occur. 

Articles  11  and  12  of  the  treaty  with  Utes  of  March  2,  1868,  provides 
that  a  sum  of  money  at  the  discretion  of  Congress,  but  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  per  annum,  be  appropriated  for  the  [purchase  of  clothing, 
blankets,  &c.,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  purchase  of  beef,  mutton,  wheat, 
flour,  &c.  Until  within  the  last  two  years  Congress  ap[)n)priated  each 
year  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  above-named  purchases,  but  for  the 
fiscal  years  1885  and  1886  the  sum  was  reduced  to  $50,000.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  game,  which  to  a  great  extent  enabled  the  Utes  to 
subsist  themselves,  has  almost  disappeared,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  sum  of  $50,000  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  3,300  Indians  for 
a  year. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Utes  in 
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Colorado  re)>orteil  that  it  would  be  iropossible  for  him  to  keep  his  In- 
diaiifi  on  the  reservation  with  the  small  amount  of  supplies  furnished 
bim  by  the  Department  from  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  madebv  Con- 
gress for  the  fiscal  year  1886  for  all  the  Utes;  that  if  additional  supplies 
were  not  furnished  depredations  would  be  committed,  &c.  The  War 
Department  also  reported  that  the  supplies  to  be  furnished  were  not 
sufficient,  and  it  was  insisted  on  that  at  least  10,000  pounds  of  beef  and 
3,000  pounds  of  flour  per  week  be  furnished  the  agent.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, after  using  up  the  share  belonging  to  the  Southern  Utes  of  the 
123,000  per  annum  due  the  Utes  as  interest  under  the  treaty  of  April  29^ 
1874,  a  request  was  made  by  this  office  to  divert  the  sum  of  $10,000  from 
the  appropriation,  support  of  Apaches  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  beef  and  flour  for  the  Southern  Utes ;  and  the 
President,  on  your  recommendation,  having  given  his  approval  of  the 
diversion,  sufficient  supplies  will  be  furnished  the  agent  to  enable  hira 
to  keep  his  Indians  on  the  reservation.  In  my  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1887  I  have  asked  for  the  sum  of  $00,000,  the  amount  formerly 
granted,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  see  the  necessity  for  this  increased 
appropriation  and  will  grant  the  same. 

Through  similar  action,  distress  and,  as  the  agent  reported,  war  wa» 
prevented  at  the  Shoshone  Agency  in  Wyoming,  where  part  of  the 
Northern  Cheyeunes  and  Arai)ahoes  and  the  Shoshones  are  located* 
Under  article  6  of  the  treaty  of  May  10,  1868,  and  agreement  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  approved  February  28,  1877,  Congress  in  former  years- 
appropriated  annually  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoe* 
$35,000,  to  be  expended  for  such  articles  as  from  time  to  time  the  con» 
dition  and  necessities  of  the  Indians  might  indicate  to  be  proper.  The 
whole  amount  was  then  expended  for  those  located  at  the  Shoshone 
Agency  in  Wyoming. 

Several  years  ago,  a  number  of  Northern  Cheyennes,  parties  to  the 
above-mentioned  treaty,  left  their  agency  and  went  to  settle  near  the 
Bosebnd  and  Tongue  Rivers  in  Montana.  Two  years  ago  Congress  re- 
duced the  above-mentioned  appropriation  of  $35,000  to  $25,000,  and 
also  pro\ided  that  this  amount  should  be  expended  pro  rata,  as  near  as 
might  be,  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Wyoming,  and 
on  the  Tongue  River  in  Montana.  In  consequence  of  the  reduction 
made  by  Congress  of  the  amount  appropriated,  and  the  division  of 
this  amount  between  those  in  Wyoming  and  those  in  Montana,  their  ra- 
tions had  to  be  reduced  more  than  one-half,  and  the  only  way  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  amount  of  beef  and  flour  absolutely  necessary  was 
again  to  have  recourse  to  section  4,  above  mentioned.  A  diversion  of 
$7,000  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  the  Arapahoes, 
Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas  was  made,  and 
additional  supplies,  which  it  is  thought  will  prove  sufficient,  have  been 
ordered  under  existing  contracts. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Montana,  who 
DO  doubt,  were  starving  during  the  winters  of  1883  and  1884,  especially 
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at  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  has  been  improved,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
liberal  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  their  support  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  there  is  no  lack  of  supplies  at  any  of  their  agencies. 
At  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  where  it  was  reported  that  during  the  winter 
and  spiing  of  1883  and  1884  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  kill  their 
horses  for  food,  and  were  eating  bark,  wild  roots,  &c.,  to  keep  from 
starving,  the  agent  reports  that  he  has  more  than  sufficient  supplies  to 
last  until  June  30, 1886. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  insufficient 
amount  apx)ropriated  for  *'pay  of  Indian  x>olice.''    The  act  reads: 

For  tbe  service  of  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  fifty  privates,  at  eight  donars 
per  luonth  each,  and  not  exceeding  seventy 'five  officers,  at  ten  dollars  per  month 
each,  *  •  «»  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipments  and  rations  for  policemen  at  non' 
ration  agencies,  eighty-three  thousand  dollars. 

To  pay  75  officers  at  $10  per  month  each,  and  750  privates  at  $8  per 
month  each,  requires  $81,000;  for  825  uniforms,  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  $17,  the  sum  of  $14,025  is  required,  and  at  least  $10,000  is  needed 
for  rations  at  non  ration  agencies,  or  a  total  of  about  $105,000.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  I  have  reduced  in  my  estimate  to  Congress  the 
number  of  privates  to  700,  and  of  officers  to  70,  to  provide  for  which  will 
require  $yO,000,  and  I  hope  the  full  amount  asked  for  will  be  granted. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  the  liberty  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  necessity'  of  making  the  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Indian  service  at  an  early  date.  So  long  as  the  amount  granted 
by  Congress  for  the  different  tribes  are  not  known,  no  definite  estimates 
as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  to  be  purchased  can  be  made. 
The  preparation  of  these  schedules  requires  a  vast  amount  of  clerical 
labor,  and  they  cannot  be  made  until  the  appro] >riation  is  made.  The 
law  requires  that  no  purchases  be  made,  except  by  giving  three  weeks' 
notice  in  the  newspapers;  and  after  the  bids  are  opened  it  requires 
over  a  month  to  make  awards,  execute  contracts,  &c.  The  blankets, 
clothing,  wagons,  and  a  number  of  other  articles  have  to  be  manufact- 
ured after  the  contracts  and  uouds  are  approved;  and  experience  shows 
that  in  order  to  have  ample  time  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  the 
schedules  of  articles  required,  advertising,  making  awards,  and  executing 
contract**,  &c.,  and  to  ship  goods  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  agencies,  especially 
those  in  Montana  and  Dakota,  in  time  to  be  used  during  the  winter, 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  service  should  be- 
come a  law  not  later  than  February  1  in  each  year.  As  a  rule,  the  sub- 
sistence provided  for  each  year  is  only  sufficient  to  last  until  the  end 
of  the  tiscal  year,  and  if  contracts  are  not  made  and  approved  early  in 
May,  it  is  impossible  to  ship  supplies  in  time  to  be  on  hand  at  the  agen- 
cies at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Delay  in  the  appropriations 
has  repeatedly  been  the  source  of  annoyance  and  the  cause  of  great  ap- 
prehension, and  I  hope  my  request  for  an  early  appropriation  will  n^eet 
this  time  with  success. 
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PUKGHASE  OF   ANNUITY  GOODS   AND  SUPPLIES. 

Bids  for  fuminhing  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  1886  were  opened  in  New  York  on  the  5th  of  May  last.  Four 
bandnMl  and  thirty-three  bids  were  received  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
opening  at  San  Francisco  36  bids  were  received,  making  the  total  num- 
ber received  469.  Two  hundred  and  eight  contracts  were  awarded, 
made  out  in  q^iadruplicate,  each  contract  accompanied  with  a  bond  for 
its  faithful  performance.  The  awards  in  New  York  were  made  by  me, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  the  ap- 
pointment clerk  of  the  Interior  Department,  who  represented  the  De- 
partment, and  also  with  the  assistance  of  inspectors  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  samples  offered. 

The  prices  of  all  the  goods  and  supplies  purchased  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  were  lower  than  those  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  by  that 
means  a  saving  of  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  was  made.  At  the  open- 
ing of  bids  in  New  York,  on  May  5  last,  the  prices  of  beef  for  the  Pine 
Bidge,  Rosebud,  Crow  Creek,  and  Yankton  Agencies  were  deemed  by 
me  to  be  toa  high,  and  all  bids  for  beef  for  these  Agencies  were  re- 
iected.  Another  advertisement,  calling  for  bids  for  beef  for  these  agen- 
cies, was  published,  and  on  June  10  last  these  bids  were  opened  and 
found  to  be  considerably  lower,  resulting  in  a  saving  to  the  Government 
of  over  $37,000  on  that  item  alone. 

Owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  the  appropriation  bill  is  generally 
passed,  the  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  must  be  hurried  through  in 
a  few  months,  and  this  entails  a  vast  amount  of  labor  upon  this  office 
daring  the  summer  months.  Last  year  the  appropriation  bill  did  not 
pass  until  July  4,  1884,  and  no  shipments  could  be  made  until  late  in 
Augusts  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  1884,  there  were  shipped  from  the  New  York  ware- 
bouse,  direct,  18,398  packages,  weighing  2,665,157  pounds.  Shipments 
of  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  sirup,  and  similar  articles,  which  are  shipped  di- 
rect from  the  wharf  in  New  York,  without  being  first  delivered  at  the 
warehouse,  amounted  during  the  five  months  above  mentioned,  to  12,132 
packages,  weighing  1,770,402  pounds.  Shipments  from  western  points, 
viz:  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Paul,  &c.,  amounted  to  2,074,680 
pounds,  making  a  total  shipment  in  five  months,  of  6,510,239  pounds,  and, 
as  in  every  ye^r  since  1878,  not  one  package  remains  unaccounted  for. 

The  invoices  receivetl  during  these  five  months,  and  permanently  re- 
corded, as  to  numbers,  marks,  articles,  dates  of  receipt,  inspection,  and 
sbipment,  &c.,  were  5,611  sets,  of  four  each,  three  of  which  were  trans- 
mittetlfrom  the  warehouse  in  New  York  to  this  office  and  one  transmitted 
to  thi'  proper  Indian  agent  for  his  information.  A  detailed  record  of  each 
sbipment  is  also  kept  in  New  York,  by  which  any  )>acksige  can  be  de- 
scribed, and  in  case  of  its  loss  can  be  duplicated. 

After  the  invoices  are  received  at  this  office,  they  are  settled  and  paid 
(x  through  the  Treasury  Department.    All  of  the  5,611  sets  of  invoices 
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receired  daring  August,  September, October,  November,  and  December, 
18S4«  had  to  be  examined  in  this  office,  the  calculations  in  each  instance 
Terified,  and  the  inspection  certificates  and  receipt*  of  transportation 
contractors  scrutinized.  The.v  are  jacketed  and  put  up  as  "  claims ''  in 
the  name  of  the  parties  furnishing  the  goods,  the  amounts  are  charged 
to  the  various  appropriations  according  to  law,  and  they  are  forwarded 
to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  from  that  office  they  are  sent 
to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  certifies  to  the  balance 
which  he  may  find  due  iu  each  case,  and  sends  the  settlement  to  the 
Indian  Office,  where  a  requisition  is  issued  on  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  for  the  amount  Certified  to  be  due  by  the  Second  Comptroller.  On 
this  requisition  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issues  a  requisition  on  the 
Secretary  of  thr  Treasury,  and  after  tliis  requisition  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Second  Au<litor  and  Second  Comptroller,  it  goes  to  the 
warrant  division  of  the  Treasury,  where  a  warrant  is  issued  and  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  First  Comptroller 
and  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  issues  a  draft  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

CASH   PAYMENTS   TO   INDIANS. 

The  sum  of  $522,333.63  was  paid  in  small  per  capita  sums  to  Indians 
dnring  the  past  fiscal  year  for  the  following  purposes:  Permanent  an- 
nuity;  annuities  which  are  limited  and  will  expire  in  the  near  future; 
interest  on  Indian  money  invested,  and  on  Indian  moneys  held  in  trust 
in  lieu  of  investment;  right  of  way  to  railways  to  cross  reservations; 
and  compensation  for  damages  by  railways  to  private  property  of 

Indians. 

Payment  was  also  made  of  the  money  which  was  first  appropriated 
in  act  approve*!  July  4,  1884,  as  $10,000  to  purchase  stock  and  other 
articles  necessary  to  the  civilization,  education,  and  encouragement 
towards  self-support  of  the  Medewakaton  band  of  Sioux  Indians  in 
Minnesota,  but  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  apply  to  the  benefit 
of  these  Indians  until,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department,  Con- 
gress modified  the  act  by  subsequent  legislation,  approved  March  3, 
1885,  allowing  $9,280  of  this  money  to  be  paid  to  these  Indians  per 
capita  in  cash,  and  $720  to  be  expend«d  in  the  employment  of  a  practi- 
cal farmer  to  instruct  them,  and  also  confining  the  benefits  of  the  act  to 
fnll-blood  Indians. ,  Of  these  there  were  found  to  be  residing  in  Minne- 
sota 180  men,  women,  and  children,  making  the  share  of  each  a  fraction 
over  $51.55.  some  families  receiving  over  $360,  and  the  average  to  a 
family  being  about  thiee  shares,  or  $154.65.  The  agent,  who  made  the 
payment  in  April  last,  reported  that  these  Indians  were  deserving  of 
encouragement,  and  that  it  wjis  his  belief  that,  with  very  few  excep 
tions,  they  would  use  the  money  strictly  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  appropriated. 

A  special  payment  was  made  this  year  to  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes 
of  the  final  three-fifths  (about  $75,000)  of  the  sum  referred  to  in  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  January  18,  1881.    I  fear  that  these  Winne- 
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bagoes,  notwithstanding  their  declarations  that  the  money  provided  for 
them  by  the  act  of  January  1«,  1881,  woald  l)e  used  by  them  for  the  ito- 
provement  of  the  homesteads  they  have  entered,  are  not  generally  so 
using  it.  The  reports  which  reach  me  give  little  assurance  that  under 
present  conditions  they  will  derive  much  benefit  from  such  cash  pay- 
ments, made  as  they  are  by  special  agents  who  are  without  authority 
over  them,  and  are  not  with  them  long  enough  to  gain  their  confidence. 
A  majority  of  them  neglect  all  work  for  weeks  betore  a  payment  is  to  be 
made,  and  as  soon  as  the  money  is  placed  in  their  hands  the  special 
agent  must  leave  them  to  do  as  they  please  with  it;  consequently  very 
little  of  it  goes  to  ^^aid  them  in  obtaining  subsistence  by  agricultural 
pursuits  or  to  promote  their  civilization,''  and  thrlftlessness  and  vice 
are  encouraged.  They  need  the  constant  advice,  encouragement,  and 
restraint  of  a  good  permanent  agent,  assisted  by  au  intelligent  and 
reliable  interpreter,  and  none  others  would  be  needed.  Many  of  the 
better  class  know  this,  and  are  anxious  that  some  such  arrangement  be 
made,  which  I  earnestly  recommend.  The  expense  would  be  bat  little 
greater*thau  that  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  periodical  payments 
of  tbeir  permanent  annuities  under  the  present  plan;  and  even  if  de- 
fraj'ed  from  their  own  funds,  to  which  I  underntand  they  would  readily 
couseiit,  the  greater  benefit  they  would  derive  from  their  moneys,  if  the 
right  sort  of  man  was  placed  in  charge  of  them,  cannot  be  calculated. 

The  members  of  Big  Hawk's  baud  of  these  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes, 
to  whom  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  ofiSce, 
have  continued,  under  advice  from  evil-disposed  persons,  to  refuse  their 
shares  in  these  payments.  The  attention  of  the  liejiartmeut  was  called 
to  this,  and  to  the  extra  expense  their  stubbornness  entailed  on  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe  and  on  the  Government,  and  the  suggestion 
was  made  that,  in  view  of  their  repeated  refusals  to  comply  with  the  law 
or  to  receipt  for  their  shares,  the  same  might  properly  be  returned  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  tribe  for  distribution  amongst  those  who  do 
comply  with  the  law.  But,  although  \t  was  believed  that  this  would 
be  only  just  to  all,  it  was  thought  best,  in  view  of  legal  complications 
which  might  arise,  to  hold  their  shares  to  their  credit  for  a  time,  and  I 
have  just  been  informed  by  a  8))ecial  agent  on  the  ground  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  will  now  comply  with  the  law.  In  that  case  their  money 
will  be  paid  to  them. 

1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  cause  for  dissatisfaction  which 
has  existed  for  several  years  between  that  branch  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  residing  in  Iowa  and  the  branch  residing  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  to  the  correct  division  of  their  annuit}^  moneys  between  the 
two  bands  has  bi*en  finally  removed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  last  two  acs  making  appropriations  for  the  yearly 
mterest  due  to  them  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  who  the  original  Sao 
and  Fox  Indians  were,  at  both  points,  and  to  divide  their  moneys  ac- 
cordingly. As  this  was  a  matter  of  great  pecuniary  interest  to  these 
people,  ever^'  possible  care  was  exercised  to  obtain  a  correct  census. 
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Each  band  was  notified  in  time,  and  allowed  to  be  represented  by  a  dele 
gallon  of  its  headmen,  accompanied  by  their  attorney,  at  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  the  other  baud;  and  by  this  means,  and  by  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  returns  in  this  office,  a  true  census  and  a  fair  and  honest 
division  of  the  interest  of  each  band  in  their  general  tribal  funds  was 
obtained,  to  which  both  bands  assent. 

The  change  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  band  in  Iowa,  since,  instead 
of  receiving,  as  heretofore,  but  about  one-fourth,  it  will  in  future  receive 
nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  money  of  the  tribe;  and  the  Department 
has  decided  that  under  the  new  arrangement  those  in  Iowa  are  entitled, 
to  a  share  (about  $1,100  per  anniim)  of  certain  interest  on  proceeds  of 
sales  of  laud  formerly  paid  altogether  to  those  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
These  Indians  are  not  progressing  towards  civilization,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  means  cannot  be  found  to  induce  them  to  join 
their  friends  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  are  jirosperous  and  happy, 
and  where  they  would  <lerive  much  more  benefit  from  their  cash  pay- 
ments.   The  expense  of  the  agency  in  Iowa  wduld  thus  be  saved. 

The  system  of  keeping  a  correct  census,  and  of  m<iking  cash  pay- 
ments to  Indians,  is  now  so  perfect  that  even  newly-appointed  agents 
have  no  difficulty  in  fully  satisfying  the  Indians,  and  in  rendering  their 
accounts  so  that  they  are  easy  of  settlement. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  repeat  the  suggestion  of  my  predecessor,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  direction  of  economy,  that  such  steps  be  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  final  settlement  and  payment  at 
once  of  such  principal  fund  as  will  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  $1,100 
annually  due  to  the  Eel  River  band  of  Miami  Indians  in  Indiana,  and  for 
the  $400  annually  due  to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron.  These  amounts 
are  so  small  that  they  do  not  warrant  the  expense  of  paying  them  per 
capita  to  these  Indians  every  year. 

It  would  be  well  also,  as  was  suggested  before,  if  it  could  be  decided 
by  legislation,  what  degree  of  white  blood  should  debar  a  person  from 
sharing  in  annuities  due  to  Indians,  and  whether  persons  once  adopted, 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  tribe,  can  afterwards  be  dropped  and  ex- 
cluded from  any  or  all  the  benefits  coming  to  the  tribe. 

In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  cases  often  arise  where  annuities 
due  to  minor  orphans  who  are  at  school  or  cared  for  by  strangers  are 
claimed  by  and  i)aid  to  irresponsible  Indian  guardians,  who  put  the 
money  to  their  own  Uwse,  the  children  receiving  no  benefit  from  it.  I 
would  recommend  that  such  moneys  be  held  in  trust  until  the  children 
become  of  age,  and  that  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end  be 
taken  by  the  Department. 

CLAIMS   OF   OLD   LICENSED   TRADERS   AGAINST   THE   SIOUX. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  ena- 
ble the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

To  investigate  and  deterniiue  the  amounts  due  licensed  traders,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  supplies  furnished,  in  the  course  of  trade  and  busiuess,  to  the  Sioux 
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or  Dakota  Indians  of  Minnesota,  subsequent  to  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  and  prior  to  the  outbreak  and  massacre  by  said  Indians  in  August,  e.ighteeu  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  and  fi^r  which  damages  were  not  awarded  by  the  conimiHsioners 
appointed  nuder  the  act  ei^titled  *'An  act  for  the  relief  of  persons  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  depredations  and  iujuries  by  certain  bauds  of  Sioux  Indians/' 
approTod  February  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Watson,  assistant  attorney  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  Mr.  0.  F.  Larrabee,  of  this  Bureau,  was 
sent  west  daring  the  summer  to  investig'ate  and  report  upon  tbe  sev- 
eral claims  presented  thereunder.  Their  report,  which  was  submitted 
under  date  of  September  3  last,  was  transmitted  to  the  Department 
September  14  following.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  presented 
was  $143,095.67;  the  amount  ascertained  to  be  due  by  the  commission 
was  $42,175.08. 

SAN   CARLOS  APACHES. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  satisfactory  dispo- 
sition of  the  Ghiricahua  Apache  Indians  captured  by  General  Crook 
in  the  spring  of  1883,  the  then  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  entered  into  an  agreement,  under  date  of  July  V,  1883,  whereby 
the  War  Department  was  intrusted  with  the  entire  police  control  of  all 
the  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  It  was  also  agreied  that  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  these  Indians  should  continue  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  agent,  except  such  as  related  to  keep- 
ing the  peace,  administering  justice,  and  punishing  refractory  Indians. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  recently  captured  Apaches,  and  all  such  as 
might  hereafter  be  captured  or  surrendered,  should  be  kept  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department  a^  such  points  (except  at  the  agency)  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation  as  might  be  determined  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  that  they  should  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  said  Department. 

The  Indian  agent  has  in  no  manner  by  authority  of  this  office  inter- 
fered with  the  management  of  the  Chiricahuas  since  their  surrender  to 
General  Crook  in  1883,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  management  of  the  military.  On  the  17th  of 
last  May  a  portion  of  the  Chiricahuas,  numbering  42  men  and  92  women 
and  children,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  military  control,  while  tbe  re- 
maining portion  staid  peaceably  at  Camp  Apache.  Of  those  who  escaped 
8  men  were  killed  by  Apache  scouts  and  31  women  and  children  were 
captured  and  are  now  held  under  military  surveillance  at  Fort  Bowie. 
The  others  have  been  roaming  through  the  country  committing  murders 
and  depredations  and  pillaging  upon  and  terrorizing  not  only  citizens 
but  also  other  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  outbreak  in  May,and  as  a  precautionary  measure  against 
any  collusion  or  combination  that  might  be  made  between  those  oft  and 
those  remaining  on  the  reservation,  as  well  as  to  assure  peace  and  quiet 
to  citizens,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  place  all  the  Apaches  tem- 
porarily under  the  charge  of  the  War  Department,  that  Department  to 
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received  during  Augast,  September, October,  November,  and  December, 

1884,  had  to  be  examined  in  this  office,  the  calculations  in  each  instance 
verified,  and  the  inspection  certificates  and  receipt**  of  transportation 
contractors  scrutinized.  They  are  jacketed  and  put  up  as  ''  claims"  in 
the  name  of  the  parties  fbrnisbing  the  goods,  the  amounts  are  charged 
to  the  various  ap])ropriations  according  to  law,  and  they  are  forwarded 
to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  from  that  office  they  are  sent 
to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  certifies  to  the  balance 
which  he  may  find  due  in  each  case,  and  sends  the  settlement  to  the 
Indian  Office,  where  a  requisition  is  issued  on  the  Secretary  of  the  In  • 
terior  for  the  amount  Certified  to  be  due  by  the  Second  Comptroller.  On 
this  requisition  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is>*ues  a  requisitiou  on  the 
Secretary  of  thi*  Treasury,  and  after  tliis  requisitiou  has  [)assed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Second  Auditor  and  Second  Comjitroller,  it  goes  to  the 
warrant  division  of  the  Treasury,  where  a  warrant  is  issued  and  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  First  Comptroller 
and  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  issues  a  draft  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

CASH   PAYMENTS  TO   INDIANS. 

The  sum  of  $522,333.63  was  paid  in  small  per  capita  sums  to  Indians 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  for  the  following  purjioses:  Permanent  an- 
nuity;  annuities  which  are  limited  and  will  expire  in  the  near  future; 
interest  on  Indian  money  invested,  and  on  Indian  moneys  held  in  trust 
in  lieu  of  investment;  right  of  way  to  railways  to  cross  reserv'atious; 
and  compensation  for  damages  by  railways  to  jirivate  property  of 
Indians. 

Payment  was  also  made  of  the  money  which  was  first  appropriated 
in  act  approved  July  4,  1884,  as  $10,000  to  purchase  stock  and  other 
articles  necessary  to  the  civilization,  education,  and  encouragement 
towards  self-support  of  the  Medewakaton  band  of  Sioux  Indians  in 
Minnesota,  but  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  apply  to  the  benefit 
of  these  Indians  until,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department,  Con- 
gress modified  the  act  by  subsequent  legislation,  approved  March  3, 

1885,  allowing  $9,280  of  this  money  to  be  paid  to  these  Indians  per 
capita  in  cash,  and  $720  to  be  expend«d  in  the  emidoyment  of  a  practi- 
cal farmer  to  instruct  them,  and  also  confining  the  benefits  uf  the  act  to 
full-blood  Indians. ,  Of  these  there  were  found  to  be  residing  in  Minne- 
sota 180  men,  women,  and  children,  making  the  share  of  each  a  fraction 
over  $51.55.  some  families  receiving  over  $360,  and  the  average  to  a 
family  being  about  three  shares,  or  $154.65.  The  agent,  who  made  the 
payment  in  Ajml  last,  reported  that  these  Indians  were  deserving  of 
encouragement,  and  that  it  wais  his  belief  that,  with  ver^-  few  excep 
tions,  they  would  use  the  money  strictly  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  appropriated. 

A  special  payment  was  made  this  year  to  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes 
of  the  final  three-fifths  (about  $75,000)  of  the  sum  referred  to  in  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  January  18,  1881.    I  fear  that  these  Winne- 
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bagoes,  notwithstanding  their  declarations  that  the  money  provided  for 
them  by  the  act  of  January  18, 1881,  would  l)e  used  by  them  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  homesteads  they  have  entered,  are  not  generally  so 
using  it.  The  reports  which  reach  me  give  little  assurance  that  under 
present  conditions  they  will  derive  much  benefit  from  such  cash  pay- 
ments, made  as  they  are  by  special  agents  who  are  without  authority 
over  them,  and  are  not  with  them  long  enough  to  gain  their  confidence. 
A  majority  of  them  neglect  all  work  for  weeks  before  a  payment  is  to  be 
made,  and  as  soon  as  the  money  is  placed  in  their  hands  the  special 
agent  must  leave  them  to  do  as  they  please  with  it;  consequently  very 
little  of  it  goes  to  "aid  them  in  obtaining  subsistence  by  agricultural 
pursuits  or  to  promote  their  civilization,"  and  thriftlessness  and  vice 
are  encouraged.  They  need  the  constant  advice,  encouragement,  and 
restraint  of  a  good  permanent  agent,  assisted  by  an  intelligent  and 
reliable  interpreter,  and  none  others  would  be  needed.  Many  of  the 
better  class  know  this,  and  are  anxious  that  some  such  arrangement  be 
made,  which  1  earnestly  recommend.  The  expense  would  be  but  little 
greaterthau  that  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  periodical  payments, 
of  their  permanent  annuities  under  the  present  plan;  and  even  if  de- 
frayed from  their  own  funds,  to  which  I  understand  they  would  readily 
consent,  the  greater  benefit  they  would  derive  from  their  moneys,  if  the 
right  sort  of  man  was  placed  in  charge  of  them,  cannot  be  calculated. 

The  members  of  Big  Hawk's  band  of  these  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes, 
to  whom  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  ofiSce, 
have  continued,  under  advice  from  evil-disposed  persons,  to  refuse  their 
shares  in  these  payments.  The  attention  of  the  Department  was  called 
to  this,  and  to  the  extra  expense  their  stubbornness  entailed  on  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe  and  on  the  Government,  and  the  suggestion 
was  made  that,  in  view  of  their  repeated  refusals  to  comply  with  the  law 
or  to  receipt  for  their  shares,  the  same  might  properly  be  returned  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  tribe  for  distribution  amongst  those  who  do 
comply  with  the  law.  But,  although  il  was  believed  that  this  would 
be  only  just  to  all,  it  was  thought  best,  in  view  of  legal  complications 
which  might  arise,  to  hold  their  shaies  to  their  credit  for  a  time,  and  I 
have  just  been  informed  by  a  s^iecial  agent  on  the  ground  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  will  now  comply  with  the  law.  In  that  case  their  money 
will  be  paid  to  them. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  cause  for  dissatisfaction  which 
has  existed  for  several  3'ears  between  that  branch  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  re^siding  in  Iowa  and  the  branch  residing  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  to  the  correct  division  of  their  annuity  moneys  between  the 
two  bands  has  bi»en  finally  removed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  last  two  acs  making  appropriations  for  the  yearly 
interest  due  to  them  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  who  the  original  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians  were,  at  both  points,  and  to  divide  their  moneys  ac- 
cordingly. As  this  was  a  matter  of  great  pecuniary  interest  to  these 
people,  every  possible  care  was  exercised  to  obtain  a  correct  census. 
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Each  band  was  notified  in  time,  and  allowed  to  be  represented  by  a  dele 
gation  of  its  headmen,  accompanied  by  their  attorney,  at  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  the  other  band ;  and  by  this  means,  and  by  a  carefal 
scrutiny  of  the  returns  in  this  office,  a  true  census  and  a  fair  and  honest 
division  of  the  interest  of  each  band  in  their  general  tribal  funds  was 
obtained,  to  which  both  bands  assent. 

The  change  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  band  in  Iowa,  since,  instead 
of  receiving,  as  heretofore,  but  about  one-fourth,  it  will  in  future  receive 
nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  money  of  the  tribe;  and  the  Department 
has  decided  that  under  the  new  arrangement  those  in  Iowa  are  entitled 
to  a  share  (about  $1,100  per  annum)  of  certain  interest  on  proceeds  of 
sales  of  land  formerly  paid  altogether  to  those  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
These  Indians  are  not  progressing  towards  civilization,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  means  cannot  be  found  to  induce  them  to  join 
their  friends  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  are  prosperous  and  happy, 
and  where  they  would  <ierive  much  more  benefit  from  their  cash  pay- 
ments.   The  expense  of  the  agency  in  Iowa  wduld  thus  be  saved. 

The  system  of  keeping  a  correct  census,  and  of  making  cash  pay- 
ments to  Indians,  is  now  so  perfect  that  even  newly-appointed  agents 
have  no  difficulty  in  fully  satisfying  the  Indians,  and  in  rendering  their 
accounts  so  that  they  are  easy  of  settlement. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  repeat  the  suggestion  of  my  predecessor,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  direction  of  economy,  that  such  steps  be  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  final  settlement  and  payment  at 
once  of  such  principal  fund  as  will  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  $1,100 
annually  due  to  the  Eel  River  band  of  Miami  Indians  in  Indiana,  and  for 
the  $400  annually  due  to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron.  These  amounts 
are  so  small  that  they  do  not  warrant  the  expense  of  paying  them  per 
capita  to  these  Indians  every  year. 

It  would  be  well  also,  as  was  suggested  before,  if  it  could  be  decided 
by  legislation,  what  degree  of  white  blood  should  debar  a  person  from 
sharing  in  annuities  due  to  Indians,  and  whether  persons  once  adopted, 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  tribe,  can  afterwards  be  dropped  and  ex- 
cluded from  any  or  all  the  benefits  coming  to  the  tribe. 

In  this  connection  1  may  add  that  cases  often  arise  where  annuities 
due  to  minor  orphans  who  are  at  school  or  cared  for  by  strangers  are 
claimed  by  and  paid  to  irrespcmsible  Indian  guardians,  who  put  the 
money  to  their  own  use,  the  children  receiving  no  benefit  from  it.  I 
would  recommend  that  such  moneys  be  held  in  trust  until  the  children 
become  of  age,  and  that  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end  be 
taken  by  the  Department. 

CLAIMS   OF   OLD   LICENSED   TRADERS   AGAINST  THE   SIOUX. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100«000  to  ena- 
ble the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

To  investigate  and  deterniiue  the  amonnta  dae  licensed  traders,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  supplies  furnished,  in  the  course  of  trade  and  business,  to  the  Sioux 
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or  Dakotalndians  of  Minneeotttf  subsequent  to  Juue  first,  eighteen  handrcd  and  sixty- 
one,  and  prior  to  the  outbrfuk  and  massacre  by  said  Indians  in  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sisty-twd,  and  for  which  damages  were  not  awarded  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  nuder  the  act  etititled  *'An  act  for  the  relief  of  persons  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  depredations  and  injuries  by  certain  bauds  of  Sioux  Indians," 
approved  February  sixteenth,  eighteen  haddred  and  sixty-three. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  assistant  attorney  of 
tbe  Department  of  Justice,  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Larrabee,  of  this  Bureau,  was 
sent  west  during  the  summer  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  sev- 
eral claims  presented  thereunder.  Their  report,  which  was  submitted 
under  date  of  September  3  last,  was  transmitted  to  the  Department 
September  14  following.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  presented 
was  $143,005.67;  the  amount  ascertained  to  be  due  by  the  commission 
was  $42,175.08. 

8AN   CARLOS  APACHES. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  satisfactory  dispo- 
sition of  the  Ghiricahua  Apache  Indians  captured  by  General  Crook 
in  the  spring  of  1883,  the  then  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  entered  into  an  agreement,  under  date  of  July  V,  1883,  whereby 
the  War  Department  was  intrnst^^d  with  the  entire  police  control  of  all 
the  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  these  Indians  should  continue  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  agent,  except  such  as  related  to  keep- 
ing the  peace,  administering  justice,  and  punishing  refractory  Indians. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  recently  captured  Apaches,  and  all  such  as 
might  hereafter  be  captured  or  surrendered,  should  be  kept  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department  a^  such  points  (except  at  the  agency)  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation  as  might  be  determined  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  that  they  should  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  said  Department. 

The  Indian  agent  has  in  no  manner  by  authority  of  this  office  inter- 
fered with  the  management  of  the  Ghiricahuas  since  their  surrender  to 
General  Crook  in  1883,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  management  of  the  military.  On  the  17th  of 
last  May  a  portion  of  the  Ghiricahuas,  numbering  42  men  and  92  women 
and  children,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  military  control,  while  the  re- 
maining portion  staid  peaceably  at  Camp  Apache.  Of  those  who  escaped 
8  men  were  killed  by  Apache  scouts  and  31  women  and  children  were 
captured  and  are  now  held  under  military  surveillance  at  Fort  Bowie. 
The  others  have  been  roaming  through  the  country  committing  murders 
and  depredations  and  pillaging  upon  and  terrorizing  not  only  citizens 
but  also  other  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  outbreak  in  May,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure  against 
any  collusion  or  combination  that  might  be  made  between  those  oft  and 
those  remaining  on  the  reservation,  as  well  as  to  assure  peace  and  quiet 
to  citizens,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  place  all  the  Apaches  tem- 
porarily under  the  charge  of  the  War  Department,  that  Department  to 
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have  fall  aathority  to  prescribe  and  enforce  such  regulations  for  their 
management  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  To  this  end  United  States  In- 
dian Agent  Ford  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  agent,  on  September  Ist, 
and  Capt.  F.  E.  Pierce,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  placed  in  charge. 
This  office  heartily  sympathizes  with  the  effort  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment tocontrol  therebellions  and  warlike  spirit  of  theOhiiicahuaoutlaws, 
and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  raids  qpon  white  settlements,  and  I 
trust  that  the  military  will  be  able  to  capture  the  murderous  band  now 
skulking  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  and  to  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  less  guilty  and  responsible 
of  those  captured  might  be  transported  to  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  they  could  be  safely  guarded  without  material  expense  to  the 
Government,  and  where  the  products  of  the  fisheries  arid  the  native 
flocks  could  be  made  to  furnish  a  living ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
practicable  to  place  them  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  military  prison 
near  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  where,  under  guard,  the^'  could  be  forced 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves  by  manual  labor.  It  should  be  care* 
fully  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ghiricahuas,  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  San  Carlos  Eeservation  for 
many  years  paat  have  been  credited  with  peaceful  intentions  and  con- 
duct, and  ifor  at  least  two  years  past  have  not  been  connected  with  any 
ontbreaks,  have  committed  no  depredations,  and,  so  far  as  known,  have 
not  taken  the  life  of  a  single  white  person.  They  are  living  quietly  on 
their  reservation,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  and  no 
military  force  has  been  required  to  compel  obedience  on  their  part  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department. 

GOAL  ON  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

There  has  been  some  mention  of  this  subject  in  the  last  three  annual 
reports  of  this  office,  from  which  may  be  gathered  the  history  of  the 
coal  discovery,  as  well  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  discoverers  and  others  interested,  to  secure 
the  segregation  of  the  coal-bearing  lands  from  the  Indian  reservation, 
together  with  the  action  taken  by  this  office  in  connection  therewith. 

The  commission  appointed  by  your  predecessor  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  July  4,  1884  (Stat.  23,  p.  95)— 

Tq  examine  and  report  apon  the  character,  extent,  thioknesSi  and  depth  of  each 
vein,  the  value  of  the  coal  per  ton  on  the  dump,  and  the  best  method  to  utilize  the 
same,  and  to  report  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  thereof  within 
the  limits  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and 
the  result  of  said  investigation  to  the  Secretary  (of  thd  Interior)  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  Congress, 

submitted  their  report  tothe  Department  under  date  of  November  28, 
1884.  Said  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  with  Department  letter 
of  December  26, 1884,  and  on  January  6,  1885,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed.    The 
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report  may  be  fouud  in  ISenate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  20,  Forty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  question  of  the 
economic  vahie  of  the  coal-fields  is  one  of  great  doubt.    They  say: 

Whether  it  will  pay  to  mine  the  coal  in  very  doubtful,  but  if  there  are  pernous  who 
think  it  will,  and  are  willing  to  attempt  it.^it  ia  our  opinion 'thiit  to  give  the  original 
discoverers  the  right  to  explore  and  develop  the  coal-field  free  of  royalty  during  a 
period  of  three  yearn,  provided  work  is  begun  within  six  months  and  carried  forward 
continuously,  then  lease  the  coal  lauds  for  a  term  of  years  under  a  royalty  per  ton  of 
ten  cents,  to  the  persous  who  have  developed  the  coal  field,  will  bo  the  best  method 
of  disposing  of  the  same.  If  the  original  discoverers  do  not  lease  their  prospect  claims 
under  the  above  conditions,  and  are  not  prepared  or  willing  to  continue  the  work  of 
exploration  and  development,  the  right  to  explore  and  lease  the  coal  lauds  should  be 
given  to  such  responsible  parties  as  the  Department  may  determine. 

I  find  that  my  predecessor  in  returning  the  report  to  the  Department, 
December  6,  1884,  took  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  that  the  original  discoverers  shouhl  have  the  right  to  explore 
and  develop  the  coal-fields  "free  of  royalty  during  a  period  of  three 
years,''  but  concurred  "in  the  general  plan  of  leasing  upon  a  royalty 
system,  and  also  in  the  suggestion  that  the  original  discoverers  should 
have  a  preference  right  to  lease." 

The  effort  to  obtain  possession  of  these  lands  was  renewed  with  the 
change  of  Administration.  The  argument  used  all  along  has  been  that 
as  the  reservation  was  established  by  Executive  order,  the  coal-bearing 
lands  could  properly  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  a  like  order. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  repeatedly  been  before  Congiess,  and 
was  pending  in  committee  at  the  date  of  adjournment,  I  have  steadfastly 
declined  to  make  any  recommendation  in  the  premises,  believing  that 
the  settlement  of  the  question  now  properly  belongs  to  that  body. 

If  Congress  should  decide  to  segregate  the  coalfields  from  the  reser- 
vation, it  should  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  thus  segregated  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  not  less  than  $20  per  acre ;  the  proceeds  to  be 
placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  and  draw  5  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  expended  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  of  said  reservation. 

THE  PAP  AGO  BESEBYATIGN  IN  ARIZONA. 

The  difficulty  experienced  during  the  last  few  years  in  preventing  the 
occupation  of  the  Papago  Be&ervation  in  Southern  Arizona  by  white 
settlers,  and  the  unlawful  cutting  and  removal  of  timber  therefrom, 
renders  it  important  that  more  eflective  measures  be  adopted  than  are 
now  being  employed,  or  than  are  possible  under  the  present  system. 
The  Papagos  have  no  resident  agent,  and  the  reservation  is  attached  to 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa  agency,  60  miles  distant.  It  is  physically  im- 
possible for  the  agent  at  that  agency  to  properly  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Papagos.  However  frequent  his  visits  may  be,  no  sooner  is  his  back 
turned  than  the  disturbances  which  called  for  his  presence  are  renewed. 
Either  an  agency  should  be  established  there,  and  means  provided  for 
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received  daring  August,  Sei>tember, October,  November,  and  December, 

1884,  had  to  be  examined  in  this  office,  the  calculations  in  each  instance 
verified,  and  the  inspection  certificates  and  receipts  of  transportation 
contractors  scrutinized.  They  are  jacketed  and  put  up  as  "claims"  in 
the  name  of  the  parties  llirnishingthe  goods,  the  amounts  are  charged 
to  the  various  api)ropriations  according  to  law,  and  they  are  forwarded 
to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury;  from  that  office  they  are  sent 
to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  certifies  to  the  balance 
which  he  may  find  due  in  each  case,  and  sends  the  settlement  to  the 
Indian  Office,  where  a  requisition  is  issued  on  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  amount  Certified  to  be  due  by  the  Second  Comptroller.  On 
this  requisition  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issues  a  requisition  on  the 
Secretary  of  thi*  Treasury,  and  after  this  requisition  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Second  Auditor  and  Second  Comi)troller,  it  goes  to  the 
warrant  division  of  the  Treasury,  where  a  warrant  is  issued  and  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  First  Comptroller 
and  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  issues  a  draft  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

CASH   PAYMENTS  TO   INDIANS. 

The  sum  of  $522,333.63  was  paid  in  small  per  capita  sums  to  Indians 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  for  the  following  pur|»oses:  Permanent  an- 
nuity; annuities  which  are  limited  and  will  expire  in  the  near  future; 
Interest  on  Indian  money  invested,  and  on  Indian  moneys  held  in  trust 
in  lieu  of  investment;  right  of  way  to  railways  to  cross  reservations; 
and  compensation  for  damages  by  railways  to  private  property  of 
Indians. 

Payment  was  also  made  of  the  money  which  was  first  appropriated 
in  act  approved  July  4,  1884,  as  $10,000  to  purchase  stock  and  other 
articles  necessary  to  the  civilization,  education,  and  encouragement 
towards  self-support  of  the  Medewakaton  band  of  Sioux  Indians  in 
Minnesota,  but  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  apply  to  the  benefit 
of  these  Indians  until,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department,  Con- 
gress modified  the  act  by  subsequent  legislation,  approved  March  3, 

1885,  allowing  $9,280  of  this  money  to  be, paid  to  these  Indians  per 
capita  in  cash,  and  $720  to  be  expend*  d  in  the  emjdoyment  of  a  practi- 
cal farmer  to  instruct  them,  and  also  confining  the  benefits  of  the  act  to 
full-blood  Indians. .  Of  these  there  were  found  to  be  residing  in  Minne- 
sota 180  men,  women,  and  children,  making  the  share  of  each  a  fraction 
over  $51.55.  some  families  receiving  over  $360,  and  the  average  to  a 
family  being  about  three  shares,  or  $154.65.  The  agent,  who  made  the 
payment  in  April  last,  reported  that  these  Indians  were  deserving  of 
encouragement,  and  that  it  wais  his  belief  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, they  would  use  the  money  strictly  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  appropriated. 

A  special  payment  was  made  this  year  to  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes 
of  the  final  three-fifths  (about  $75,000)  of  the  sum  referred  to  in  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  January  18,  1881.    I  fear  that  these  Winne- 
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bigoes,  notwithstanding  their  declarations  that  the  money  provided  for 
them  hy  the  act  of  Jannary  18, 1881,  would  be  used  by  them  for  the  ito- 
proveoient  of  the  homesteads  they  have  entered,  are  not  generally  so 
Bsiog  it.  The  reports  which  reach  me  give  little  assurance  that  under 
present  conditions  they  will  derive  much  benefit  from  such  cash  pay- 
ments, made  as  they  are  by  special  agents  who  are  without  authority 
over  them,  and  are  not  with  them  long  enough  to  gain  their  confidence. 
A  majority  of  them  neglect  all  work  for  weeks  before  a  payment  is  to  be 
made,  and  as  soon  as  the  money  is  placed  in  their  hands  the  special 
agent  mast  leave  them  to  do  as  they  please  with  it;  consequently  very 
little  of  it  goes  to  "aid  them  in  obtaining  subsistence  by  agricultural 
porsoits  or  to  promote  their  civilization,''  and  thriftlessness  and  vice 
are  encouraged.  They  need  the  constant  advice,  encouragement,  and 
restraint  of  a  good  permanent  agent,  assisted  by  an  intelligent  and 
reliable  interpreter,  and  none  others  would  be  needed.  Many  of  the 
better  class  know  this,  and  are  anxious  that  some  such  arrangement  be 
made,  which  I  earnestly  recommend.  The  expense  would  be  but  little 
greaterthau  that  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  periodical  payments, 
of  their  permanent  annuities  under  the  present  plan;  and  even  if  de- 
frayeil  from  their  own  funds,  to  which  I  understand  they  would  readily 
consent,  the  greater  benefit  they  would  derive  from  their  moneys,  if  the 
right  sort  of  man  was  placed  in  charge  of  them,  cannot  be  calculated. 

The  members  of  Big  Hawk's  band  of  these  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes, 
to  whom  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office, 
hare  continued,  under  advice  from  evil-disposed  persons,  to  refuse  their 
shares  in  these  payments.  The  attention  of  the  Department  was  called 
to  tliis,  and  to  the  extra  expense  their  stubbornness  entailed  on  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe  and  on  the  Government,  and  the  suggestion 
was  made  that,  in  view  of  their  repeated  refusals  to  comply  with  the  law 
or  to  receipt  for  their  shares,  the  same  might  properly  be  returned  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  tribe  for  distribution  amongst  those  who  do 
comply  with  the  law.  But,  although  i't  was  believed  that  this  would 
be  only  just  to  all,  it  was  thought  best,  in  view  of  legal  complications 
which  might  arise,  to  hold  their  shares  to  their  credit  for  a  time,  and  I 
have  jast  been  informed  by  a  sf)ecial  agent  on  tlie  ground  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  will  now  comply  with  the  law.  In  that  case  their  money 
will  be  paid  to  them. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  cause  for  dissatisfaction  which 
has  existed  for  several  years  between  that  branch  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  re>»iding  in  Iowa  and  the  branch  residing  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  to  the  correct  division  of  their  annuity  moneys  between  the 
two  bands  has  been  finally  removed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  last  two  acs  making  appropriations  for  the  yearly 
interest  due  to  them  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  who  the  original  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians  were,  at  both  points,  and  to  divide  their  moneys  ac- 
ooidingly.  As  this  was  a  matter  of  great  pecuniary  interest  to  these 
people,  every  possible  care  was  exercised  to  obtain  a  correct  census. 
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Each  band  was  notified  in  time,  and  allowed  to  be  represented  by  a  dele 
gation  of  its  headmen,  accompanied  by  their  attorney,  at  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  the  other  band ;  and  by  this  means,  and  by  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  returns  in  this  office,  a  true  census  and  a  fair  and  honest 
division  of  the  interest  of  each  band  in  their  general  tribal  funds  was 
obtained,  to  which  both  bands  assent. 

The  change  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  band  in  Iowa,  since,  instead 
of  receiving,  as  heretofore,  but  about  one-fourth,  it  will  in  future  receive 
nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  money  of  the  tribe;  and  the  Department 
has  decided  that  under  the  new  arrangement  those  in  Iowa  are  entitled 
to  a  share  (about  $1,100  per  annum)  of  certain  interest  on  proceeds  of 
sales  of  land  formerly  paid  altogether  to  those  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
These  Indians  are  not  progressing  towards  civilization,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  means  cannot  be  found  to  induce  them  to  join 
their  friends  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  are  prosperous  and  happy, 
and  where  they  would  derive  much  more  benefit  from  their  cash  pay- 
ments.   The  expense  of  the  agency  in  Iowa  wduld  thus  be  saved. 

The  system  of  keeping  a  correct  census,  and  of  making  cash  pay- 
ments to  Indians,  is  now  so  perfect  that  even  newly-appointed  agents 
have  no  difficulty  in  fully  satisfying  the  Indians,  and  in  rendering  their 
accounts  so  that  they  are  easy  of  settlement. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  repeat  the  suggestion  of  my  predecessor,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  direction  of  economy,  that  such  steps  be  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  final  settlement  and  payment  at 
once  of  such  principal  fund  as  will  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  $1,100 
annually  due  to  the  Eel  Itiver  band  of  Miami  Indians  in  Indiana,  and  for 
the  $400  annually  due  to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron.  These  amounts 
are  so  small  that  they  do  not  warrant  the  expense  of  paying  them  per 
capita  to  these  Indians  every  year. 

It  would  be  well  also,  as  was  suggested  before,  if  it  could  be  decided 
by  legislation,  what  degree  of  white  blood  should  debar  a  person  from 
sharing  in  annuities  due  to  Indians,  and  whether  persons  once  adopted, 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  tribe,  can  afterwards  be  dropped  and  ex- 
cluded from  any  or  all  the  benefits  coming  to  the  tribe. 

In  this  connection  1  may  add  that  cases  often  arise  where  annuities 
due  to  minor  orphans  who  are  at  school  or  cared  for  by  strangers  are 
claimed  by  and  paid  to  irrespcmsible  Indian  guardians,  who  put  the 
money  to  their  own  use,  the  children  receiving  no  benefit  from  it.  I 
would  recommend  that  such  moneys  be  held  in  trust  until  the  children 
become  of  age,  and  that  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end  be 
taken  by  the  Department. 

CLAIMS  OF  OLD  LIOENSED  TRADERS  AGAINST  THE  SIOUX. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  ena- 
ble the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

To  investigate  and  determiue  the  amounts  due  licensed  traders,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  supplies  furnished,  in  the  course  of  trade  and  business,  to  the  Sioux 
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or  DakotAlndiaDs  of  Minnesota,  anbseqnent  to  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  and  prior  to  the  outbrfuk  and  massacre  by  said  Indians  in  August,  eigbtfeu  hun- 
dred and  sixty- two,  and  for  which  damages  were  not  awarded  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  nuder  the  act  ei'ititled  **An  act  for  the  relief  of  persons  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  reat»OD  of  depredations  and  injuries  by  certain  bauds  of  Sioux  Indians," 
ipproTed  February  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  assistant  attorney  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  Mr.  0.  F.  Larrabee,  of  this  Bureau,  was 
lent  west  daring  the  summer  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  sev- 
eral claims  presented  thereunder.  Their  report,  which  was  submitted 
QDder  date  of  September  3  last,  was  transmitted  to  the  Department 
September  14  following.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  presented 
was  $143,095.67;  the  amount  ascertained  to  be  due  by  the  commission 
was  $42,175.08. 

SAN   CARLOS  APACHES. 

Id  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  satisfactory  dispo- 
sitioo  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache  Indians  captured  by  General  Crook 
Id  the  spring  of  1883,  the  then  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the 
iBterior  entered  into  an  agreement,  under  date  of  July  Y,  1883,  whereby 
tiie  War  Department  was  intrusted  with  the  entire  police  control  of  all 
the  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  these  Indians  should  continue  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  agent,  except  such  as  related  to  keep- 
ing the  peace,  administering  justice,  and  punishing  refractory  Indians. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  recently  captured  Apaches,  and  all  such  as 
might  hereafter  be  captured  or  surrendered,  should  be  kept  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department  at  such  points  (except  at  the  agency)  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation  as  might  be  determined  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  that  they  should  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  said  Department. 

The  Indian  agent  has  in  no  manner  by  authority  of  this  office  inter- 
fered with  the  management  of  the  Chiricahuas  since  their  surrender  to 
General  Crook  in  1883,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  management  of  the  military.  On  the  I7th  of 
last  May  a  portion  of  the  Chiricahuas,  numbering  42  men  and  92  women 
and  children,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  military  control,  while  the  re- 
maining portion  staid  peaceably  at  Camp  Apache.  Of  those  who  escaped 
8  men  were  killed  by  Apache  scouts  and  31  women  and  children  were 
captured  and  are  now  held  under  military  surveillance  at  Fort  Bowie. 
The  others  have  been  roaming  through  the  country  committing  murders 
and  depredations  and  pillaging  upon  and  terrorizing  not  only  citizens 
but  also  other  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  outbreak  in  May,  and  a^  a  precautionary  measure  against 
aoyooUasion  or  combination  that  might  be  made  between  those  off  and 
those  remaining  on  the  reservation,  as  well  as  to  assure  peace  and  quiet 
to  citizens,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  place  all  the  Apaches  tem- 
porarily under  the  charge  of  the  War  Department,  that  Department  to 
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have  fall  authority  to  prescribe  and  enforce  such  regulations  for  their 
management  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  To  this  end  United  States  In- 
dian Agent  Ford  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  agent,  on  September  Ist, 
and  Oapt.  F.  E.  Pierce,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  placed  in  charge. 
This  office  heartily  sympathizes  with  the  effort  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment tocontrol  the  rebellions  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Chiricahua  outlaws, 
and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  raids  qpon  white  settlements,  and  I 
trust  that  the  military  will  be  able  to  capture  the  murderous  band  now 
skulking  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  and  to  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment.  It  ha^  been  suggested  that  the  less  guilty  and  responsible 
of  those  captured  might  be  transported  to  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  they  could  be  safely  guarded  without  material  expense  to  the 
Government,  and  where  the  products  of  the  fisheries  and  the  native 
flocks  could  be  made  to  furnish  a  living;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
practicable  to  place  them  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  military  prison 
near  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  where,  under  guard,  they  could  be  forced 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves  by  manual  labor.  It  should  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chiricahuas,  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  for 
many  years  past  have  been  credited  with  peaceful  intentions  and  con- 
duct, and  for  at  least  two  years  past  have  not  been  connected  with  any 
outbreaks,  have  committed  no  depredations,  and,  so  far  as  known,  have 
not  taken  the  life  of  a  single  white  person.  They  are  living  quietly  on 
their  reservation,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  and  no 
military  force  has  been  required  to  compel  obedience  on  their  part  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department. 

COAL  ON  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

There  has  been  some  mention  of  this  subject  in  the  last  three  annual 
reports  of  this  office,  from  which  may  be  gathered  the  history  of  the 
coal  discovery,  as  well  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  discoverers  and  others  interested,  to  secure 
the  segregation  of  the  coal-bearing  lands  from  the  Indian  reservation, 
together  with  the  action  taken  by  this  office  in  connection  therewith. 

The  commission  appointed  by  your  predecessor  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  July  4,  1884  (Stat.  23,  p.  96)— 

To  examine  and  report  upon  the  character,  extent,  thickness,  and  depth  of  each 
vein,  the  value  of  the  coal  per  ton  ou  the  dump,  and  the  best  method  to  utilize  the 
same,  and  to  report  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  thereof  within 
the  limits  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and 
the  result  of  said  investigation  to  the  Secretary  (of  th6  Interior)  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  Congress, 

submitted  their  report  tothe  Department  under  date  of  November  28, 
1884.  Said  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  with  Department  letter 
of  December  26,  1884,  and  on  January  6,  1885,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed.    The 
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report  may  be  foand  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  20,  Forty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  question  of  the 
economic  valne  of  the  coal-fields  is  one  of  great  doubt.    They  say: 

Whether  it  will  pay  to  mine  the  coal  is  very  doubtful,  but  if  there  are  pertions  who 
think  it  wiU,  and  are  willing  to  attempt  it,vit  is  our  opinion 'thiit  to  give  the  original 
diacoverera  the  right  to  explore  and  develop  the  coal-field  free  of  royalty  during  a 
period  of  three  yearn,  provided  work  is  begun  within  six  months  and  carried  forward 
ooDtiuuously,  then  lease  the  coal  lauds  for  a  term  of  years  under  a  royalty  per  ton  of 
t«n  cents,  to  the  persons  who  have  developed  the  coal  field,  will  be  the  best  method 
of  disposing  of  the  same.  If  the  original  discoverers  du  not  lease  their  prospect  claims 
Doder  the  above  conditions,  and  are  not  prepared  or  willing  to  contiuuo  the  work  of 
exploration  and  development,  the  right  to  explore  and  lease  the  coal  lauds  nhould  be 
given  to  such  responsible  parties  as  the  Department  may  determine. 

1  find  that  my  predecessor  in  returning  the  report  to  the  Department, 
December  6,  1884,  took  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  that  the  original  discoverers  should  have  the  right  to  explore 
and  develop  the  coalfields  " free  of  royalty  during  a  period  of  three 
years,"  but  concurred  "  in  the  general  plan  of  leasing  upon  a  royalty 
system,  and  also  in  the  suggestion  that  the  original  discoverers  should 
have  a  preference  right  to  lease.'' 

The  eifort  to  obtain  possession  of  these  lands  was  renewed  with  the 
change  of  Administration.  The  argument  used  all  along  has  been  that 
as  the  reservation  was  established  by  Executive  order,  the  coal- bearing 
lands  could  properly  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  a  like  order. 
Bat  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  repeatedly  been  before  Congress,  and 
was  pending  in  committee  at  the  date  of  adjournment,  I  have  steadfastly 
declined  to  make  any  recommendation  in  the  premises,  believing  that 
the  settlement  of  the  question  now  properly  belongs  to  that  body. 

If  Congress  should  decide  to  segregate  the  coal-fields  from  the  reser- 
vation, it  should  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  thus  segregated  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  not  less  than  $20  per  acre ;  the  proceeds  to  be 
placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  and  draw  6  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  expended  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  of  said  reservation. 

THE  PAP  AGO  BESEBVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

The  difficulty  experienced  during  the  last  few  years  in  preventing  the 
occupation  of  the  Papago  Refeervation  in  Southern  Arizona  by  white 
settlers,  and  the  unlawful  cutting  and  removal  of  timber  therefrom, 
renders  it  important  that  more  effective  measures  be  adopted  than  are 
DOW  being  employed,  or  than  are  possible  under  the  present  system. 
The  Papagos  have  no  resident  agent,  and  the  reservation  is  attached  to 
tiie  Pima  and  Maricopa  agency,  60  miles  distant.  It  is  physically  im- 
possible for  the  agent  at  that  agency  to  properly  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
fhe  Papagos.  However  frequent  his  visits  may  be,  no  sooner  is  his  back 
turned  than  the  disturbances  which  called  for  his  presence  are  renewed. 
Bther  an  agency  should  be  established  there,  and  means  provided  for 
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its  maintenaDce,  or  provisiou  should  be  made  to  give  the  Indians  and 
in  severalty  with  permanent  title,  inalienable  for  a  term  of  years. 

MISSION   INDIANS  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  as  regards  their  lands  still  remains  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Suits  in  ejectment  have  been  brought  by 
owners  of  private  grants  against  Indians  who  have  been  in  occupation 
and  possession  for  many  years,  even  for  generations.  Attorneys  were 
employed  to  defend  these  suits,  but  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by 
them  having  been  refused  by  the  Treasury  Department,  they  have 
virtually  abandoned  the  cases.  I  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  intrust 
the  interests  of  the  Mission  Indians  to  parties  who  will  use  more  care 
for  their  welfare. 

The  reservations  set  apart  for  the  Indians  in  many  cases  do  not  in- 
clude their  villages,  and  in  others  cover  lands  claimed,  in  some  cases  no 
doubt  justly,  by  settlers.  Unless  something  is  speedily  done  for  their 
relief,  nothing  but  starvation  and  extermination  await  these  people,  who, 
by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  were  received  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
citizens  of  that  republic. 

The  bill  for  their  relief  which  was  submitted  to  the  Department  Jan- 
uary 10,  1884,  and  which  passed  the  Senate  July  3,  1884,  appears  to 
.  afford  the  most  feasible  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diflSculty.  This 
bill  will  again  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Department  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress  at  the  coming  session. 

I  give  no  details  as  to  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  these  Indians, 
because  they  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  on  their  condition 
made  by  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  and  Mr.  Abbot  Kinney,  which  was  pub- 
lished a  year  ago,  and  also  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  (Report  No.  1522,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session). 

THE  KLAMATH   RIVER  INDIANS   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  reservation  Indians. — The  errors  in  the  public  surveys  within  the 
Klamath  Eiver  Reservation  not  having  been  corrected,  the  work  of  al- 
lotting lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  as  directed  in  Department 
letter  of  March  26,  1S83,  which  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  errors,  has  not  been  resumed. 

No  less  than  three  bills  were  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  **  to  re- 
store the  reservation  to  the  public  domain,"  in  each  of  which  provision 
was  made  for  allotting  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  (S.  813  and 
H.  R.  112  and  7505).  Neither  of  said  bills  was  enacted,  for  the  reason, 
it  is  presumed,  that  they  were  not  reached  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  before  adjourn?nent.  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  at  an  early  day 
for  legislation  suitable  to  the  wants  of  these  Indians.  They  do  not 
need  all  the  lands  at  present  reserved  for  their  use,  but  they  should  be 
permanently  settled,  either  individually  or  in  small  communities,  and 
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their  lands  secured  to  tbem  by  patent  before  any  portion  of  their  reser- 
TatioD  is  restored  to  tbe  public  domain. 

The  non  reservation  Indiana. — Scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Kla- 
math River  on  both  sides  between  the  ?!iamath  River  Reservation  on 
the  north  and  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  on  the  south,  are  fourteen 
Tillages  of  Klamath  Indians,  having  a  total  population  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  river  affords  them  a 
partial  food  supply,  and,  with  hunting,  stock-raising,  truck  farming,  and 
day  labor  among  the  whites,  they  are  entirely  self  supporting.  The  fish- 
wies  are  their  chief  dependence,  however,  and  their  villages  are  situ- 
ated with  especial  reference  to  convenience  in  their  use.  They  have 
loDg  been  in  possession  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  as  their 
k)cality  offerediiio  special  attractions  to  the  whites,  they  have  been  left 
quite  undisturbed  until  recently,  both  in  the  occupation  of  their  lands 
and  in  their  fishing  privileges. 

Early  in  the  present  year  reports  reached  this  office  of  apprehended 
trouble  between  these  Indians  and  the  whites,  growing  out  of  the  grad- 
Bal  occupation  of  their  lands  by  the  latter.  So  serious  did  these  com- 
plaints become,  that  I  dispatched  a  special  agent  to  the  scene  of  the 
reported  troubles,  with  full  instructions  to  investigate  the  matter,  and, 
if  possible,  devise  some  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians.  As  the 
lesolt  of  his  visit  quiet  has  been  restored,  a  better  feeling  exists,  and 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  serious  trouble  between  the  parties.  How- 
ever, the  Indians  are  sadly  in  need  of  protection  in  respect  of  their 
hods,  and  I  propose  to  make  suitable  recommendation  having  that  ob- 
ject in  view.  This  I  shall  do  in  a  special  report  to  the  Departments 
The  special  agent's  report  will  be  found  herewith,  page  264. 

BOUND  VALLEY  BESEBYATION  IN  OALIFOBNIA. 

This  reservation  was  first  selected  for  Indian  purposes  in  1856,  and 
aoeording  to  the  survey  made  in  1860,  comprised  25,030.8  acres  (being 
the  entire  Bound  Valley),  of  fertile  and  productive  land.  Under  the  act 
of  March  3,  1873  (17  Stat.,  633),  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were 
dianged,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley  thrown  open  to  settle- 
iBent,  leaving  between  5,000  and  6,000  acres  of  it  within  the  reserva- 
tion. On  the  north  the  boundaries  were  extended,  thus  adding  a  large 
tract  of  grazing  country  to  the  reservation,  which,  including  Camp 
Wright,  added  by  Executive  order  of  July  26, 1876,  increased  its  area 
to  102,118  acres. 

The  act  of  1873  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners, 
directed  them  to  make  an  appraisement  of  all  improvements  of  white 
persons  north  of  the  sonthern  boundary  of  the  reservation  as  estab- 
lidied  by  the  act,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  for 
tkese  improvements  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  author^ 
wtd  to  be  sold.  Appraisement  was  made,  a  portion  of  the  claims  paid 
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as  appraised,  aud  tender  made  to  other  claimants  who  refused  to  accept 
the  payments. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Uaited  States  courts^  certain  parties  who  had 
been  paid  for  their  improvements  obtained  title  to  1080  acres  of  land 
within  the  reservation  as  **  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,"  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  State  of  California,  by  act  of  May  14, 1862, 
granted  to  the  United  States  all  lands  belonging  to  the  State  and  within 
an  Indian  reservation,  and  that  the  certificates  of  purchase  were  issued 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  act.  Complaints  have  been  made  for 
years  that  persons  having  pretended  rights  on  the  reservation  were 
holding  large  herds  of  cattle  there,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  lands  proving  insuffi^ent  to  pay  the 
appraised  value  of  the  improvements  of  settlers,  an  appropriation  was 
asked  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  to  pay  the  balance,  and  the  re- 
quest renewed  during  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  but  without  avail. 

During  the  summer  of  1884  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  consisting  of  Senators  Cameron,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Morgan,  visited  the  reservation  and  investigated  its  condition.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  (Senate  Report,  No.  1522,  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  second  session)  it  appears  that  nine  individuals  and  firms, 
owning  under  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  1,080  acres  of  land, 
occupy  with  44,000  sheep  97,500  acres  of  the  102,118  acres  included 
within  the  reservation.  The  committee  did  not  present  their  rei)ort 
until  the  last  week  of  the  session.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
earliest  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation, allotting  the  valley  lands  in  severalty,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  grazing  lands,  the  balance  to  be  sold  and  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians. 

The  legal  rights  of  some  of  these  intruders  are  so  intermingled  ^ith 
pretended  rights  and  lawless  trespass  as  to  render  any  action  of  the 
Department  looking  to  their  removal  impracticable.  But,  as  remarked 
by  the  committee,  "the  present- condition  of  things  ought  not  longer  to 
continue.''  Some  action  should  be  promptly  taken  by  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  reservation  of  suitable  size  for  the  requirements  of  the  Indians,  .to 
rid  such  reservation  of  all  intruders,  and  to  pay  wbatever  may  be  due 
on  valid  claims.  The  matter  will  be  properly  presented  to  you  for  sab- 
mission  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

COMMISSION  TO  SIOUX  OP  DAKOTA. 

The  commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Newton  Edmunds,  Peter  C. 
Shannon,  and  James  H.  Teller,  appointed  in  1882,  *'  to  negotiate  with 
the  Sioux  Indians  for  such  modification  of  existing  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  said  Indians  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,''  was  dissolved  by  Department  letter  oC 
September  11  last.    The  work  performed  by  said  commission,  and    & 
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full  histor^^  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
failure  to  procure  the  signatures  of  the  Indiaus  to  the  agreement  nego- 
tiated with  them  in  the  fall  of  1882,  together  with  tl^  agreement  itself 
and  all  correspondence  relating  thereto,  may  be  found  in  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  70,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 

No  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  the  commission  since  their  visit  to 
the  Sisseton  and  Yankton  Sioux  Reservations,  under  office  instructions 
of  May  10,  1884,  mention  of  which  wa.s  made  in  the  la«t  annual  report 
of  this  office  (p.  xxxviii).  Under  date  of  August  11  last  Mr.  Edmunds, 
speaking  for  the  commission,  reported  to  this  office  the  result  of  the 
visit  to  the  Yankton  Sioux.  From  said  report  it  appears  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Yankton  Sioux  are  disposed  to  part  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  reservation  on  the  north  and  east ;  but  no  final  decision 
has  been  reached  by  them.  The  more  progressive  Indians  favor  such 
plan,  while  a  few  of  the  older  chiefs  and  less  advanced  members  of 
the  tribe  are  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  that  the  visit  of 
the  commission  to  the  Sisseton  Beservation  proved  unsuccessful. 

THE  OLD  WINNEBAGO  AND  CROW  CEEEK  BESEBYATIONS  IN  DAKOTA. 

By  an  Executive  order,  dated  February  27,  1885,  all  that  tract  of 
country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  on  the  ea^t  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri Biver  and  commonly  known  as  the  Old  Winnebago  and  Crow 
Creek  Beservations,  except  certain  portions  thereof  particularly  de- 
scribed in  said  order,  was  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain.  By 
public  proclamation  of  the  President,  dated  April  17, 1885,  said  order  is 
declared  to  be  inoperative  and  of  no  effect.  The  lands  intended  to  be 
embraced  therein  are  proclaimed  to  be  existing  Indian  reservations^ 
and  as  such  available  for  Indian  purposes  alone,  and  subject  to  the 
Indian  intercourse  laws  of  the  United  States.  Following  is  the  full  text 
of  the  proclamation :  , 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  an  Executive  order  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  February,  1885,  it  was 
ordered  that  **  all  that  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  known  as  tho 
Old  Winnebago  Reservation  and  the  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  and  lying  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  set  apart  and  reserved  by  Executive  order  dated 
January  11,  1875,  and  which  is  not  covered  by  the  Executive  order  dated  August  9, 
1879,  restoring  certain  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the  order  of  January  11,  1875,  except 
the  following-described  tracts:  Township  No.  108  north,  range  71  west,  108  north, 
range  72  west,  fractional  township  108  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  section 
4,  sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 16,  17,  18.  19,  20,  21,  28,  29.  30,  31,  32,  and  33  of  township  107 
north,  range  70  west,  fractional  townships  107  north,  range  71  west,  107  north,  range 
72  west,  107  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  township  106  north,  range  70  west, 
and  fractional  township  106  north,  range  71  west ;  and  except  also  all  tracts  within 
the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  Old  Winuisbago  Reservation  and  the  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek 
Reservation,  wbi'^h  arft  nnUiriA  nfthtK  lim:t«  of  the  above-described  tracts,  and  which 
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may  bave  heretofore  been  allotted  to  the  Indtaus  residing  upon  said  reserTation,  or 
which  may  have  heretofore  been  selected  or  occopied  by  the  said  Indians  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
of  April  29,  IBGS,  and  the  same  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain";  and 

Whereas  upon  the  claim  being  made  that  said  order  is  illegal  and  in  violation  of 
the  plighted  faith  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  contained  in  sundry  treaties 
heretofore  entered  into  with  the  Indian  tribes  or  bands,  occupants  of  said  reservation, 
and  that  the  further  execution  of  said  order  will  not  only  occasion  much  distress  and 
sufifering  to  peaceable  Indians  but  retard  the  work  of  their  civilization  and  engender 
amongst  them  adistrnst  of  the  National 'Government,  I  have  determined,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  several  treaties,  acts  of  Congress,  and  other  official  data  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  aided  and  assisted  therein  by  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  duly  rendered  in  that  behalf,  that  the  lands  so 
proposed  to  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  said  Executive  order  of  Febrnary  27, 
1885,  are  included  as  existing  Indian  reservations  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River 
by  the  terms  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians  concluded  April 
29,  1868,  and  that  consequently  being  treaty  reservations  the  Executive  was  without 
lawful  power  to  restore  them  to  the  public  domain  by  said  Executive  order,  which  i» 
therefore  deemed  and  considered  to  be  wholly  inoperative  and  void;  and 

"Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  persons  re- 
siding or  being  found  upon  Indian  lands  and  territory  without  permission  expresslj 
and  legally  obtained  of  the  Interior  Department : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  inviolate  the  solemn  pledges  and  plighted 
faith  of  the  Government  as  given  in  the  treaties  in  question,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  well  as  of  the  United  States 
in  the  premises,  and  t-o  the  end  that  no  person  or  persons  may  be  induced  to  enter 
upon  said  lands  where  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  without  the  permission  of 
the  authority  aforesaid,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim  the  said  Executive  order  of  February  27,  1885,  to  be  in 
contravention  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Sioux  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  therefore  to  be  inoperative  and  of  no  effect ;  and  I  further  declare  thai 
the  landp  intended  to  be  embraced  therein  are  existing  Indian  reservations  and  as 
such  available  for  Indian  purposes  alone  and  subject  to  the  Indian  intercourse  acts 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  further  warn  and  admonish  all  and  every  person  or  persons  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  said  lands  under  color  of  said  executive  order,  and  all  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  are  intending  or  preparing  to  enter  and  settle  upon  the  same  thereunder,  that 
they  will  neither  be  permitted  to  remain  or  enter  upon  said  lands ;  and  such  persoas 
as  are  already  there  are  hereby  required  to  vacate  and  remove  therefrom  with  their 
effects  within  siiTty  days  from  the  date  hereof;  and  in  case  a  due  regard  for  and  vol- 
untary obedience  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  this  admonition 
and  warning,  be  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose  and  intentions*as  herein  declared, 
all  the  power  of  the  Government  will  be  employed  to  carry  into  proper  execution  the 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  herein  referred  to. 

In  testimony  thereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  cause  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  seventeenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the' United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  ninth. 

[SEAL.]  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

By  the  President : 

T.  F.  BAYARD, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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The  reqairemeiits  of  the  President's  proclamation  are  now  being  car- 
ried oat  in  a  manner  to  cause  as  little  hardship  and  loss  to  the  settlers 
as  is  possible  nnder  the  circumstances.  This  office  has  steadfastly  main- 
tained the  position  that  the  reservations  in  question  were  '*  existing 
reservations"  at  the  date  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  as 
mch  were  made  a  part,  of  the  reservation  thereby  set  apart  (article  2) 
for  the  different  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  parties  to  said  treaty. 

The  right  of  the  Indians  to  occupy  said  reservations  under  said  treaty 
has  been  fully  recognized  since  the  date  thereof,  and  many  of  them  were 
residing  on  the  lands  when- the^  treaty  was  negotiated.  Extensive  sur- 
veys have  been  made  on  both  reservations  and  paid  for  out  of  moneys 
^propriated  by  Congress  for  the  survey  of  Indian  reservations,  and 
altotments  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  have  been 
made  to  the  Indians  under  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  treaty.  The 
agent^B  residence,  agent^s  office,  boarding-school  building,  large  ware- 
boose,  issue-house,  dispensary,  employes' quarters,  saw  mill,  storehouse^ 
eorral,  slaughter-house,  agency  farm,  &c.,  are  all  situated  within  the 
tract  formerly  occupied  by  the  Winnebagoes. 

The  correspondence  shows  that  the  Indian  Office  has  invariably  re- 
fiued  to  lend  its  aid  or  approval  to  any  movement  looking  to  the  reato- 
ration  of  any  of  the  lands  embraced  within  these  reservations  to  the 
mass  of  the  public  dontain,  by  Executive  order,  with  a  view  to  their  be- 
ing opened  to  white  settlement.  It  has  always  held  that  the  Executive 
was  withont  lawful  power  to  do  so,  and  that  to  effect  such  purpose 
woald  reqnire  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

THB  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  BAND  OP  OHIPPEWAS  IN  DAKOTA. 

Frequent  reports  have  been  received  during  the  year  of  threatened 
hostiUties  on  the  part  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas,  who  have  a 
reservation  in  Northern  Dakota,  near  the  international  boundary ;  but 
investigation  has  failed  to  discover  any  hostile  intention  or  the  exist- 
ence of  undue  excitement  amongst  them.  The  reduction  of  their  reser- 
vation to  two  townships  has  caused  some  dissatisfaction,  and  they  have 
asked  for  more  land;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  have  all  the  land  they 
need  or  will  ever  make  use  of,  and  as  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  home- 
steads on  the  public  domain,  which  many  of  the  half-breeds  have  already 
done,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  their  reservation. 
Ifthey  have  suffered  any  wrong,  as  is  claimed,  on  account  of  the  restora- 
tion to  the  public  domain  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  country,  by  which  is 
meant  that  vast  territory  lying  north  of  Devil's  Lake  and  west  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  the  remedy  is  with  Congress. 

Many  half-breeds,  who  properly  belong  on  the  other  side  of  the  Brit- 
idi  line,  are  mixed  in  with  our  native  Indians,  producing  discord 
•nongst  them,  and  proving  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  white 
«etUer8.  No  doubt  the  liberal  advantages  offered  to  our  Indians  in 
obtaining  homesteads  has  induced  many  and  will  tempt  others  to  come 
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over,  in  the  hope  of  securiug  the  proffered  aid  and  assistance.  It  will 
require  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  imposition  of  this  sort.  The  same 
difficujty  is  experienced  at  other  points  along  the  international  boundary. 

SEMINOLE  INDIANS  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stats.,  95),  con- 
tained an  item  appropriating  the  sum  of  $6,000,  to  enable  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida  to  obtain  homesteads  upon  the  public  lauds,  and  to 
establish  themselves  thereon. ,  Late  Special  Agent  Beede  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  visiting  these  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  above  provision.  After  much  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  number  of  Indians  who  were  willing  to  take  home- 
steads, many  of  them  having  small  patches  of  cultivated  land,  which 
they  have  occupied  for  years,  and  to  which  they  desire  to  obtain  title* 
Upon  investigation  at  the  land  office,  howevet,  it  was  found  that  all  this 
land  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Florida,  or  by  improvement  companiest 
to  whom  it  has  been  transferred  by  the  State.  No  public  lands  could 
be  found  upon  which  to  locate  these  Indians.  Further  action  under  the 
act  was  therefore  suspended. 

Correspondence  has  been  had,  however,  with  the  governor  of  Florida^ 
who  suggests  that  the  officers  of  the  State,  as  trustees  of  the  improve- 
ment fund,  might  dispose  of  certain  lands  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  these  Indians.as  contemplated  by  Congress.  Special 
report  will  be  made  upon  this  subject. 

CHOCTAW  ORPHAN  LANDS. 

The  sixth  clause  of  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  Choctaw  treaty  of 
September  27,  1830  (7  Stats.,  p.  337),  provides  as  follows : 

Likewise  children  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  residing  in  the  nation,  who  have  neither 
father  nor  mother,  a  list  of  which,  with  satisfactory  proof  of  parentage  and  orphan- 
age, being  filed  with  agent  in  six  months,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  War  Department,. 
shaU  be  entitled  to  a  quarter-section  of  land,  to  be  located  under  the  direction  of  the 
President;  and  with  his  consent  the  samt^  may  l>e  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
some  beneficial  purpose  for  the  benefit  of  said  orphans. 

Such  a  list  was  submitted  to  the  Department  by  United  States  ludiaiw 
Agent  W.  Ward  on  the  17th  of  December,  1831,  consisting  of  134  or- 
phan children,  viz,  48  in  Ne-tuc-che-<iee's  district,  36  in  Leflore's  dis 
trict,  and  50  in  Mish-a-la-tub-bee's  district,  together  with  the  tianies  or 
their  parents  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  ascertained.  The  lands  (134 
tracts,  containing  21,412.39  acres)  were  selected  by  special  agents,  aiid 
were  approved  by  the  President  January  25,  April  18,  and  November 
28,  1837,  and  were  located  in  Mississippi,  a«  follows  :  42  tracts  (Xos.  1 
to  40,  inclusive,  133,  and  134),  in  Lowndes  County ;  9  tracts  (Nos.  41  to 
44,  inclusive,  and  128  to  130,  inclusive),  in  Holmes  County;  14  tracts 
(Nos.  45  to  88,  inclusive)  in  Calhoun  County ;  66  tracts  (Nos.  59  to  124^ 
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inclusive,  io  Tallahatchie  County;  1  tract  (No.  126)  in  Yalabasha  County; 
and  2  tracts  (Nos.  131  and  132)  in  Bolivar  County. 

Of  tliese  134  tracts  only  two  orphans  (Bbenezer  and  Alexander 
Pitchlyn,  of  Mish-a-la-tub-bee  district,  orphans  of  James  Pitchlyn  and 
Wi-ha-ni-ye,  a  Chickasaw  woman),  had  quarter-sections  allotted  to 
tliem,  viz:  tracts  133  and  134,  being  the  southeast  quarter  and  the 
fiOQthwest  quarter  of  section  22,  township  19,  range  17  east,  Lowndes 
CoQDty,  for  which  patents  were  issued  in  their  favor.  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  allot  the  remainder  of  these  lands  to  the  other 
orphans,  respectively,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  as  the  Choctaw 
authorities  were  unable  to  identify  all  of  said  orphans,  in  view  of  which 
the  Choctaws  concluded  to  ask  for  the  sale  of  said  tracts  as  provided 
in  the  treaty. 

These  lands  were  sold  on  credit  in  1838,  through  the  agency  of  Hon. 
A-  V.  Brown.  A  few  of  the  purchasers  paid  for  the  lands  bought,  but 
many  failed,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  to  pay  more  than  the  interest  on 
the  notes  given  in  purchase  for  these  lands,  and  some  even  failed  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  the  lands,  in  many  cases,  reverted  to  the  Indians. 
For  a  statement  showing  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  the  amounts  re- 
ceived on  account  of  principal  and  interest,  and  the  balance  due  under 
each  head,  prepared  in  this  office  May  11, 1848,  see  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.' 
45,  Thirty-first  Congress,  second  session. 

Owing  to  the  delays  incident  to  the  settlement  of  the  sales  made  in 
1838,  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Charles  Borland,  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  under  office  instructions  of  June  4,  1849.  After  a 
thoroagh  investigation  Mr.  Borland  submitted  a  revaluation  of  the 
lands,  and  the  Department  ordered  their  sale  at  this  revaluation.  He 
reported  the  following  sales : 

Aprils,  1851 J3:},412  42 

jBoe—,  1861 14,506  98 

February  10,  1852  (inclnding  rents,  |488) 3,631  25 

June  1,1852 ' 13,556  39 

Juwuy  19,  1853,  amended  May  11, 1853  (including  rents,  $831.84) 8, 859  81 

73,966  85 
Lmb  expenses 5,186  59 

Net  amoant  paid  over  by  Mr.  Borland 68,780  26 

In  his  adjustment  of  accounts  with  the  original  purchasers  of  land,  or 
debtors  to  the  Choctaw  orphans,  Mr.  Borland  acquired  certain  lands  in 
settlement  or  compromise  with  said  debtors,  amounting  to  716.60  a<;res. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  1855,  Col.  Edward  C.  Walthall,  of  Coffeeville, 
Visa.,  was  appointed  to  appraise  these  lands  and  such  lanQs  as  had 
rererted  to  the  Choctaw  orphans  from  failure  of  purchasers  to  pay  for 
»id  lands,  on  completion  of  which  he  was  appointed,  November  22, 
iSS5,  to  sell  both  the  reverted  and  acquired  lands  aforesaid.    Colonel 
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Walthall  reported  and  paid  over  the  sum  of  $25,134  for  sales  of  land 
made  by  him  up  to  the  11th  of  February,  1856. 

Subsequently  tins  office  disposed  of  three  tracts,  Nos.  76,  77,  and  87, 
amounting  to  $2,259.80.  To  complete  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of 
these  lands  this  office,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1857,  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  suitable  person  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Department 
concluded  to  effect  said  sales  through  the  local  land  offices  of  Missis- 
sippi, through  which  channel  thirty-seven  tracts  were  disposed  of,  leav- 
ing the  following  tracts — original  selections  and  acquired  lands — unsold : 

OBIGLNAL  SELECTIONS. 


Ko. 


46 
49 
fO 
61 
64 
125 

isn 

182  5 


LocaUon. 


No.  of 
acres. 


SW.  i  Sec.  28,  T.  23,  R.  8  E. 
SE.  i  Sec.  29,  T.  23.  R.  8  E.. 
NE.iSeo.  31.  T.  23.  R.8B  . 
NE.  i  Sec.  32,  T.  2».  R.  «  E  , 
N  W.  i  Sec.  33,  T.  23.  R.  8  E. 
SE.  i  Sec.  19,.  T.  24,  R.  6  E  .. 


160.04 
160.96 
160.36 
160.70 
160. 52 
158.27 

S,iSeo.l3,  T.24,R.7W 319.34 


Total 


1.280.19 


Talnation  in-^ 


1838. 


$480  12 
643  84 
481  08 
642  80 
642  08 

1,266  16 


185&. 


$1,280  31 

321  02 

1«443  24 

803  50 

802  eo 

1,000  00 


Five  of  these  tracts  (Nos.  46,  49,  50,  51,  and  54),  amounting  to  802.58 
acres,  are  in  Calhoun  County,  ofie  tract  (No.  125)  is  in  Yalabusha  County, 
and  the  remaining  two  tracts  (Nos.  131  and  132)  are  in  Bolivar  County, 
all  in  Mississippi. 

ACQUIRED  LANDS. 


Location. 


Acres. 


NW.  Jof  Sec.3,  T.  24,  R.3 

SW.  i  of  Sec.  3,  T.  24.  R.  8 

E^NE.  iofSec.  2,  T.  24,  R.3 , 

BW.  iofSeo.  25,  T.  24,  R.2 % 

N.  i  NW.  iof  Sec.  36.  T.2i,  R.  2 

W.  4NB.  iofSec.  86,  T.  24,  R.  2 

Total *. 


157.76 

157. 76 

80.00 

161.08 

80.00 

80.00 


716.60 


Valuation 
in  1855. 


$336  64 
788  80 
200  OO 
402  70 
100  OO 
40  00 


On  the  6th  of  February,  1883,  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  this  office  recommended  that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  view  and 
value  the  ei^ht  original  tracts  of  land  remaining  unsold,  aggregating 
1,280.19  acres,  with  a  view  to  their  sale.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  General  Land  Office  by  the  Department,  and  no  further  sale  has 
been  reported  by  that  office,  and  the  presumption  is  that  these  tracts 
are  still  unsold,  as  well  as  the  acquired  lands,  aggregating  716.60  acres. 
Some  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  these  lands  in  the  market. 
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KKMOTAL  OP  NEZ  PERClfe  INDIANS  FROM  INDIAN  TERRITORY  TO  NEZ 

PERGl^    AND   COLVILLE   AGENCIES. 

Under  the  appropriatiou  made  available  in  the  act  of  March  3d  last, 
ftff  the  removal  of  the  Nez  Perc6  ludians  iu  the  Indian  Territory  to 
some  other  location,  and  in  accordance  with  your  authorily  of  May  17 
hstf  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  said  Indians,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  been  removed  to  and  located  at  the  Oolville  Agency  in 
Washington  Territory ;  and  the  remainder,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
in  all,  are  now  located  with  their  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Nez  Perc6 
Agency  in  Idaho. 

The  reason  for  sending  these  Indians  to  two  separate  agencies  was 
pwtly  on  account  of  their  own  desire  in  the  matter,  but  principally  on. 
lecoant  of  indictments  said  to  be  pending  in  Idaho  against  Chief 
Joseph  and  some  of  his  immediate  followers,  for  murders  committed  by 
them  before  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1878,  and  numer- 
008  threats  that  were  made  that,  in  the  event  of  their  return  to  Idaho, 
extreme  measures  would  be  taken  by  the  citizens  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  these  people  oyer  eight  years  ago. 

As  a  precautionary  measure  to  secure  safety  and  protection  for  the 
Indians  en  route  to  Idaho  and  Washington  Territory,  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War  issued  the  requested  orders  for  a  sufficient  force  of 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  any  emergencies  that  might  grow  out 
of  the  movement,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Fanlkner,  the  Bi)ecial  agent  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  removal  to 
the  two  agencies  aforesaid  was  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and 
the  Indians  were  received  at  both  agencies  with  kindness  and  cordial- 
ity. The  removal  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  all  parties  concerned 
appear  to  be  contented  with  their  new  homes.  The  total  cost  to  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  removal,  including  transportation, 
subsistence,  and  pay  and  expenses  of  the  special  agent,  amounts  to 
♦11,354.01. 

I  will  add  that  in  the  spring  of  1883  thirty-three  Nez  Percys,  mostly 
destitute  widows  and  orphans,  were  removed,  under  the  supervision  of 
James  Benbens,  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Nez  Perce  Agency  in 
Idaho.  The  authority  for  this  removal  was  granted  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  no  expense  to  the  Government,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  act  approved  July  4, 1884,  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,625  to  reimburse  Mr.  Beubens  for  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  this  removal,  which  amount  has  been  paid  in  full. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  TONKAWAS. 

The  Tonkawa  Indians,  who  were  removed  from  the  State  of  Texas 
during  the  mouth  of  October,  1884,  to  the  Iowa  Reservation  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  were  in  June  last  removed  to  the  Oakland  Reservation 
in  that  Territory  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the 
Kex  Percys,  above  referred  to.    The  lowas  had  objected  to  the  location 
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of  the  Tonkawas  upon  their  reserve,  and  the  Oakland  Reservation 
seenjed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Tonkawas,  for  whom  the 
improvements  made  for  the  Nez  Percys  were  available. 

Previous  to  their  departure,  the  Nez  Percys,  for  whose  use  and  benefit 
the  Oakland  Reservation  had  been  conveyed  to.  the  United  States  in 
trust  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  relinquished  all  their  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  and  to  the  lands  included  in  the  reservation.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  ask  Congress  to  confirm  to  the  Tonkawas  by  a  valid  title  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  this  reservation  to  provide  for 
all  their  wants. 

KIOKAPOO   ALLOTTEES  UNDER   TREATY  OF   1862. 

In  each  of  his  four  annual  reports  my  predecessor  called  attention  to 
the  condition  of  afi^irs  relative  to  the  estates  of  deceased  and  female 
allottees  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kickapuo  treaty  of  June  28,  1862 
(13  Stats.,  623).  At  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress  the  matter  wa» 
submitted  to  that  body  for  the  third  time,  but  the  bill,  although  it  passed 
the  Senate,  failed  to  receive  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  females  cannot  receive  pat- 
ents for  the  lands  allotted  them  under- the  treaty,  and  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased allottees  cannot  be  settled.  I  think  the  attention  of  Congress 
should  once  more  be  called  to  the  subject. 

ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  the  Oklahoma  colo- 
nists had  just  been  ejected  by  the  military  from  the  Cherokee  Outlet 
lands,  south  of  the  Kansas  line.  Payne,  with  a  number  of  old  offenders, 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  marshal  September  8,  1884.  There,  it  is  un- 
derstood, Payne  was  released  upon  his  own  recognizance  of  $1,000  and 
turned  loose,  and  the  commanding  general  reported  that  he  was  back 
at  Hunnewell,  organizing  another  expedition  for  the  Indian  Territory, 
before  the  troops  who  took  him  to  Fort  Smith  could  return.  Subsequent 
to  this  the  sudden  death  of  Payne,  who  for  years  had  been  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  uf  the  Oklahoma  movement,  was  announced. 

He  was  succeeded  by  one  W.  L.  Couch,  under  whose  leadership  in 
the  latter  part  of  *December,  1884,  a  large  body  of  armed  men  again  en- 
tered the  Territory  with  the  avowed  object  of  effecting  a  permanent  set- 
tlement, encamping  at  Stillwater,  on  the  Cimarron  River,  whence  they 
defied  the  military  to  remove  them.  Couch,  the  leader,  was  reported 
as  willing  to  risk  a  collision  with  the  troops,  as  likely  to  arouse  public 
sympathy,  and  compel  favorable  action  by  Congress  in  openiug  the 
coveted  lands  to  settlement.  After  maintaining  a  determined  show  of 
resistance  for  some  weeks,  their  provisions  giving  out,  and  the  troops 
gradually  closing  in  on  them,  the  intruders,  on  the  27th  January,  1885, 
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iliiany  sQirendered  to  General  Hatch,  commanding  the  military  district 
(^Oklahoma,  and  under  escort  of  the  troops  were  marched  back  to  the 
Kansas  line,  and  recrossed  to  Arkansas  City.  Here  Couch  and  some  ot 
the  more  prominent  men  were  arrested  on  Federal  warrants  issued  un- 
der section  5334  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  and  taken  to  Wichita,  Kans., 
where,  on  March  5,  they  were  placed  under  heavy  bonds  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  court  (which  subsequently  adjourned  to  September) 
to  answer  to  a  charge  of  unlawfully  engaging  in  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time  the  subject  had  largely  engaged  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  by  section  8  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved 
March  3, 1885  (23  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  384),  the  President  was  "  authorized 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Cherokees  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  laws  the  unas- 
signed  lands  in  said  Indian  Territory  ceded  by  them  respectively  to  the 
United  States  by  the  several  treaties  of  August  eleventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  .sixty-six,  March  twenty -first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  and  July  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  his  action  hereunder  to  be 
reported  to  Congress.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  legislation  the  colonists  still  maintained  a  defi- 
ant attitade  in  camp  at  Arkansas  City,  and  threatened  to  re  enter  the 
Territory  in  largely  increased  numbers  at  an  early  date.  An  impres- 
gion  seemed  to  prevail  amongst  them  that  the  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Arthur,  July  Ist,  and  his  subsequent  order  of  July  31,  1884, 
directing  the  employment  of  the  military  in  enforcing  the  same,  had  be- 
come inoperative  with  the  close  of  his  administration.  To  counteract 
^is  idea,  the  President,  on  the  13th  March  last,  issued  a  proclamation 
(which  will  be  found  herewith,  page  283),  substantially  to  the  same  effect 
as  those  of  his  predecessors,  declaring  the  determination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  treaties  entered  into  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  proclamation,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
manding general,  was  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  Couch  colony,  many 
of  whom  quietly  dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes.  A  large  num- 
ber, however,  estimated  at  from  six  to  eight  hundred  men,  all  well 
armed,  still  remained  in  camp,  who  openly  avowed  their  intention  to 
disregard  the  proclamation  and  force  their  way  into  the  Territory. 
Meetings  of  the  colonists  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed  expressive 
of  their  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  demanding  of  the  President  an  explanation  of  the  laws  and 
treaties  governing  the  Oklahoma  lands  under  which  it  was  claimed 
tfaey  were  still  Indian  lands.  A  delegation  in  behalf  of  the  colonists 
waited  on  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  view  to 
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secaring  some  modification  of  the  proclamation  whereby  they  might  be 
permitted  temporarily  to  enter  the  Teri'itory  pending  the  negotiations 
authorized  by  Congress,  but  they  were  informed  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  any  settlements  be  permitted  in  the  Indian  Territory 
untU  the  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  had  and  author- 
ity from  Congress  obtained. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Arkansas  City  the  colonists 
(April  23)  passed  resolutions  agreeing  to  await  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions, and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  their  leader.  Those  having 
homes  returned  to  them,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  remaining  in  camp, 
near  Caldwell,  on  the  Kansas  border,  where  they  appear  to  have  since 
conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner.  Recent  advices  received 
in  this  Department  indicd»ting  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
to  disband  and  peacefully  await  further  official  action  in  reference  to  the 
lands  in  question,  the  United  States  district  attorney  has  been  instructed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  dismiss  the  suits  before  referred  to,  if  he 
is  satisfied  they  have  broken  camp  and  retired  from  the  border  and  re- 
linquished their  project  of  invasion.* 

INTRUDERS  AND  DISPUTED  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Ko  progress  has  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of  this  matter  since 
the  last  Annual  Report,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Afiairs  was  then  about  to  visit  the  Indian  Territory  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  this  subject,  among  others,  and  that  it  was 
presumed  the  committee  would  present  a  report  which  would  enable 
Congress  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  at  the  then 
ensuing  session.  This  expectation  was  not  realized,  the  committee 
having  presented  no  report  of  their  investigations  in  the  Territory. 

The  several  civilized  nations  (with  the  exception  of  the  Choctaw) 
seem  unwilling  to  adopt  any  satisfactory  plan  of  settlement,  and  the 
matter  is  therefore  left  in  the  same  unsettled  condition  that  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years. 

RESERVOIRS  AT  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Attention  is  called  to  that  portion  of  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1884  (page  xlvii)  on  the  subject  of  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  which  recommendation  was  made  that  an  appropriation 
of  $26,800  be  made  by  Congress  as  a  first  installment  to  reimburse  cer- 
tain Chippewa  Indians  for  the  annual  damage  and  injury  to  them  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  those  reservoirs,  and  that  annually  there- 
after A  similar  appropriation  be  made.  Such  action  is  needed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  award  of  a  commission,  appointed  December  22,  1882,  to 
teview  a  former  valuation  of  damages  to  those  Chippewas  by  reason  of 
the  construction  of  reservoirs  upon  their  reservations  in  Minnesota. 


T   -- 


*  Note.— -In  the  latter  part  of  October  and  early  in  Noveiuber  (since  the  above  was 
written)  these  invaders,  headed  by  Couch,  again  entered  the  Territory  in  large  num- 
brrs  and  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Canadian,  near  Council  Grove,  whence  they  were 
removed  across  the  line  by  the  military  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department. 
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While  these  Indians  have,  to  their  credit,  remained  passive  during 
the  past  year,  uotwithstandii^g  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  ap- 
propriatioQ  a^ked  for,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  to  be  seriously 
iojared  in  their  industries  and  in  their  homes  by  this  contemplated 
improvement  of  the  navigatiou  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  coustruc- 
tion  of  these  dams  and  reservoirs.  This  improvement  is  to  be  a  public 
benefit  that  will  inure  solely  to  the  United  States,  and  ample  compen- 
sation for  damages  should  be  made  by  Congress.  I  therefore  renew  the 
recommendation  heretofore  made,  and  ask  that  Congress  be  requested 
to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

TDIBEB  SPOLIATION  ON  THE  BED  LAKE  RESERVATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Unless  some  more  effective  means  be  adopted  than  have  hitherto  been 
employed  to  prevent  timber  depredations  on  the  Bed  Lake  Reservation 
m  Minnesota,  the  valuable  timber  forests  of  that  reservation  will  soon 
disappear  without  the  Indians  deriving  the  benefit  therefrom  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled.  The  reservation  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  extends  to  the  international  boundary.  It  is  remote  from 
the  ordinary  routes  of  travel,  and  the  tract  where  the  most  valuable 
timber  is  fonnd,  is  more  than  100  miles  from  the  agency  (White  Earth) 
to  which  the  reservation  is  attached.  Timber  cutting  and  logging  opera- 
tioiis  are  carried  on  from  both  sides  of  the  international  line,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  timber  zone  renders  it  utterly  impossible  to  protect 
the  timber  from  wholesale  theft. 

A  bill  was  introduce  in  the  48th  Congress  (H.  K.  4384)  as  a  substi- 
tute for  one  previously  introduced  (H.  B.  846),  which,  among  other  things, 
provided  for  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  stumpage  on  said  reser- 
Tation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  There  should  be  some  provision 
for  the  protection  of  this  valuable  timber  against  unlawful  depreda- 
tions. 

NOBTHBBN  OHEYENNES  IN  MONTANA. 

By  an  Executive  order  dated  November  26,  1884,  a  tract  of  country 
east  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  was  set  apart 
for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes.  These  Indians 
consist  of  parties  captured  by  the  military  in  1877  and  '^  hostiles  "  from 
the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  who  have  been  permitted  to  settle  iu  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tongue  and  Rosebud  Rivers,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Montana. 

The  creation  of  this  reservation  excited  much  opposition  among  the 
aettlers  in  the  vicinity,  in  view  of  which,  ahd  the  further  facts  that 
many  valid  claims  existed  within  the  reservation  and  that  it  was  ill- 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indians,  late  Special  Agent  Ban- 
Dister  was  instructed  to  investigate  their  condition  and  ascertain 
whether  a  reservation  for  them  could  be  selected  on  the  Rosebud,  or 
whether  they  could  be  provided  for  in  some  other  manner.  In  his 
report  he  recommends  that  the  Executive  order  creating  the  reser- 
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vation  be  revoked,  and  that  negotiations  be  opened  with  the  Crow 
Indians  for  the  purchase  of  so  much  of  the  northeast  comer  of  their 
reservation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  in  Montana. 
He  secured  a  written  agreement  by  the  Indians  to  remove  to,  and  locate 
on,  such  reservation  as  might  be  determined  upon  by  the  Department. 
Final  action  has  not  been  taken  on  this  report,  but  the  subject  will 
hereafter  be  specially  submitted  for  your  consideration  and  action. 

THE  OMAHA  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  act  of  aM  arch  3,  1885  (Stat.  23,  370),  authorized  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  to 
extend  the  time  of  payment  as  fixed  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  August 
7,  1882  (Stat.  22,341),  for  the  Omaha  Reservation  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Sioux  City  and  Nebraska  Eailroad,  recently  sold  under  authority  of 
said  act,  so  that  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  should  become  due 
and  payable  in  two  years  from  the  date  when  the  land  was  thrown  open 
to  settlement,  with  one  year's  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  first  instxill- 
ment;  one-third  in  one  year  5  and  the  remaining  third  in  two  years 
from  date  of  first  payment,  with  interest  as  provided  in  the  act  last 
above  mentioned. 

Owing  to  the  stress  of  hard  times,  and  the  failure  to  get  returns  from 
their  crops  in  time,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  purchasers  would  bo 
unable  to  make  their  first  payments  at  the  date  fixed  by  law.  It  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  go  to  the  expense  of  reselling  the  lands,  and 
in  the  light  of  past  experience  in  similar  cases  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians  to  extend  the  time  of 
payment.  The  question  having  been  submitted  to  the  Indians  as  re- 
quired, they  readily  gave  their  consent,  and  the  extension  was  accord- 
ingly granted. 

All  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  railroad,  not  previously  allotted  to  the 
Indians,  have  been  sold. 

By  the  same  act  (March  3, 1885)  provision  was  made  for  the  appraise- 
ment and  sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  in  township  24,  range  7  east.  It 
was  stipulated  in  the  act  of  August  7,  1882,  providing  for  the  sale  of 
the  lands  west  of  the  railroad,  &c.,  that  all  land  in  township  24,  range 
7  east,  remaining  unalloted  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1885,  should  be  ap- 
praised and  sold  as  other  lands  under  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Henry  E.  Williamson,  of  Missis- 
sippi ;  Edward  L.  Thomas,  of  Georgia,  and  Henry  Fontenelle,  of  Ne- 
braska, was  appointed,  and  sent  out  during  the  summer  to  make  the  re- 
quired appraisement.  They  received  their  instructions  from  this  office 
under  date  of  July  3,  1885,  and  submitted  their  report  and  schedule  of 
appraisement  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  From  their  report  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  of  land  appraised  was  4,840.24  acres ;  the  ag- 
gregate appraised  value  thereof  $13,061.87,  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  a  fraction  less  than  $9.  The  schedule  of  appraisement  was  approved 
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by  Uiis  office  and  submitted  to  the  Department  with  letter  of  Angust 
3  last,  and  having  been  approved  by  the  Department,  a  duplicate  copy- 
thereof  was  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  with  Department 
letter  of  Angust  4,  1885,  with  directions  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  August  7,  1882,  aforesaid. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1885,  also  provided  for  .the  appraisement  and 
sale  of  a  tract  of  about  50  acres  more  or  less  in^township  25  north, 
range  6  east,  to  be  used  as  a  mill-site.  The  consent  of  the  Indians  was 
made  a  prerequisite  condition  of  the  sale.  Their  consent  having  been 
obtained.  Agent  Wilkinson  and  Messrs.  Baylis  andMaryott,  citizens  of 
Kebniska,  were,  by  authority  of  the  Department,  appointed  to  make 
the  required  appraisement.  They  submitted  their  report  under  date  of 
June  12,  1885.  The  value  placed  upon  the  tract  was  $430.40^  By  De- 
partment letter  of  June  22,  1885,  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed 
to  di8|K>se  of  the  land,  through  the  proper  local  land  office,  for  cash  to 
the  highest  bidders,  after  due  advertisement,  the  expenses  of  the  sale 
to  be  paid  by  this  office  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasnry  to  the  credit  of  the  Omaha  Indians,  as  proceeds  of  trust  lands 
under  the  act  of  April  1, 1880.    (Stat.  21,  p.  70.) 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  small  portion  of  the  tract  authorized  to 
be  sold,  as  above,  is  included  in  an  Indian  allotment,  for  which  patent 
has  issued.  Consequently  only  so  much  of  the  tract  as  has  not  been 
thus  disposed  of  can  be  sold  under  the  present  law. 

Patents  covering  the  allotments  made  by  Special  Agent  Miss  A.  0. 
Fletcher,  under  the  act  of  August  7, 1882,  have  been  issued  and  will 
shortly  be  delivered  to  the  Indians.  The  whole  number  of  allotments 
made  was  954. 

THE  WINNEBAGO  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  Winnebago  Beservation  adjoins  the  Omaha  Reservation  on  the 
north.  It  has  an  area  of  170  square  miles,  or  108,924  acres.  The  Win- 
nebagoes  have  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  sell  a  portion  of  their 
reservation,  and  seeing  the  good  effect  of  the  allotment  system  upon 
their  neighbors,  the  Omahas,  those  who  have  not  already  taken  allot- 
ments have  been  anxious  to  do  so.  The  sale  of  a  part  of  their  reserva- 
tion would,  they  believe,  furnish  them  the  means  to  procure  farming 
implements  and  other  things  necessary  to  a  good  start  upon  their  indi- 
vidual allotments. 

In  my  opinion  legislation  substantially  like  that  recently  had  for  the 
Omahas  (act  August  7,  1882)  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  Win- 
nebagoes.  They  would  then  have  the  benefit  and  be  subject  to  the 
laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  (Nebraska),  and  have  indi- 
vidual title  to  their  lands.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Omahas,  the  unallotted 
lands  remaining  within  the  diminished  reserve  could  be  patented  to  the 
tribe  in  common. 
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REDUCTION  OF  SANTEE  SIOUX  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA.     ' 

Under  date  of  February  9, 1885,  an  Executive  order  was  issued  re- 
storing to  the  public  domain,  from  and  after  April  15,  1885,  all  the 
lands  within  the  Niobrara  or  Santee  Sioux  Keservation  remaining  at 
that  date  unalloted  to  and  unselected  by  the  Indians  of  that  reserva- 
tion, under  act  of  March  3,  1863  (12  Stat.,  819),  and  the  Sioux  treaty  of 
April  29,  1868  (15  Stat.,  635),  respectively,  said  restored  lands  to  be 
subject  to  settlement  and  entry  on  and  after  May  15,  1885. 

The  assignment  of  lands  to  the  members  of  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe, 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  was  approved  by  the  President,  May 
11,  1885,  and  485  certificates  have  been  issued  therefor.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  were  reserved  for  each  head  of  a  family  or  male  adult 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  desiring  a  homestead  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  The  quantity  of  land  assigned  under  act  of  March  3, 
1863,  was  38,908.81  acres ;  that  selected  for  homesteads  was  32,875.75 
acres  5  and  that  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  missionary  purposes 
1,130.70  acres.  Total  reserved,  72,915.36  acres.  The  quantity  of  land 
restored  to  the  public  domain  under  operation  of  the  Executive  order  of 
February  9,  1885,  was  42,160.56  acres. 

SALE  OF  THE  SAO    AND    FOX   AND    IOWA   RESERVATIONS    IN   KANSAS 

AND  NEBRASKA. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  351),  authorized  the  appraisement 
and  sale  of  the  reservations  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  (of  the  Missouri)  and 
Iowa  tribes  of  Indians,  located  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults 
of  each  tribe,  expressed  in  open  council.  Councils  have  been  held  with 
the  Indians  as  required  by  the  act.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  after 
sending  a  delegation  to  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing a  reservation  there,  unanimously  refused  their  assent  to  the  terms 
of  the  act,  being  unwilling  to  unite  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  to  accept  a  small  reservation.  Special  Agent  Parsons  re- 
ports that  they  would  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  remove  if  they  are 
allowed  to  select  a  tract  of  country  between  the  Pawnee  Eeservation 
on  the  east,  the  Indian  meridian  on  the  west,  the  Otoe  and  Missonria 
Keservation  on  the  north,  and  the  Iowa  Keservation  on  the  south,  com- 
prising some  eighteen  townships. 

One-half  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Iowa  tribe 
reside  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  other  half  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, numbering  fifty -eight  in  all.  A  separate  council  was  held  with 
each  portion  of  the  tribe.  Of  those  in  the  Indian  Territory,  twenty-six — 
being  all  who  were  present — voted  in  favor  of  accepting  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Of  those  residing  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  eleven  voted  in 
favor  of  sale  and  removal,  twelve  voted  against  the  same,  and  six  were 
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•beent    Of  the  fifty-eight  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults,  therefore, 
thirty-seven  are  in  favor  of  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Several  protests  against  the  proposed  sale  and  removal  have  been 
received  on  the  gronnd  that  minors  and  orphans  having  improvements 
on  the  present  reservation,  and  desiring  to  remain,  are  unprovided  for 
in  the  Act,  so  that  they  will  be  compeUed  to  remove  against  their  will 
or  lose  their  land.  They  ask  that  action  be  delayed  until  Congress  can 
remedy  the  defect  in  the  law.  The  matter  will  soon  be  reported  for  your 
determination. 

THE  NON-BESEBVATION  FITJTES  IN  NEVADA  AND  OREGON. 

There  are  several  bands  of  Piute  Indians  in  Northern  Nevada  and 
Southern  Oregon  who  have  no  reservation,  and  on  account  of  their 
determined  opposition  to  the  reservation  system  have  never  been  forced 
to  settle  upon  one,  although  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
duce them  to  do  so.  A  few  supi)ort  themselves  by  cultivating  small 
patches  of  ground,  or  by  laboring  for  wages  among  the  whites,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  fouud  hanging  about  the  settlements  and 
military  posts  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  beggary.  It  is  my  desire  and 
intention  to  adopt  some  plan  for  bettering  their  condition,  and  to  that 
end  a  special  agent  recently  visited  them  under  my  instructions;  but  as 
yet  no  definite  steps  have  been  decided  ui)on.  They  are  sadly  in  need 
of  help,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  way  may  bo  found  •  to  rescue 
them  from  their  impoverished  condition,  and  to  save  them  from  the  de- 
grading influences  by  which  they  are  now  surrounded. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  anomalous  condition  of 
the  Paeblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  These  Indians  number  about  9,000 
souls,  and  occupy  some  twenty  different  pueblos  or  villages  in  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  Territory,  containing  in  the  aggregate  about  700,000 
acres  of  laud,  confirmed  to  them  by  United  States  patents  in  1864,  un- 
der old  Spanish  grants.  They,  with  the  Moquis  Pueblos  of  the  Navajo 
Agency,  constitute  the  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe  found  in  Mex- 
ico by  the  Spaniards  over  three  centuries  ago,  and  live  now,  as  they 
did  then,  in  villages  built  of  adobe,  subsisting  on  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  their  herds. 

The  principal  diflQculty  encountered  lies  in  the  disputed  question 
whether  these  Pueblo  Indians — whose  allegiance  was  transferred  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
Febmary  2,  1848  (9  Stat.,  922),  by  which,  intef'  alia,  the  region  of 
country  now  known  as  New  Mexico  was  acquired — are  or  are  not  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States.  The  limits  of  this  report  preclude  any 
leogthy  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
a  brief  reference  to  judicial  decisions  affecting  the  case,  and  the  action 
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of  the  Department  and  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  Indians  Id 
question. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v,  Uitchie,  decided  at  the  December 
term,  1854  (17  Howard,  525),  involving  the  title  of  Solano,  a  California 
Indian,  to  a  tract  of  land  in  California,  the  court,  in  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  the  citizenship  under  Mexico  of  the  Indian  race,  and  referring^ 
to  certain  legislation  had  by  the  first  Mexican  Congress,  said :  . 

These  solemn  declarations  of  the  political  power  of  the  Government  had  the  effect 
necessarily  to  invest  the  Indians  with  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  effectually  aa 
had  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  1776  to  invest  all  tho8# 
persons  with  those  privileges  residing  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  who  adhered  ta 
the  interest  of  the  colonies.    (3  Pet.,  99,  121.) 

The  court,  however,  further  said : 

It  is  conceded  that  the  lands  in  question  do  not  belong  to  the  class  called  Pueblo 
lands,  in  respect  to  which  we  do  not  intend  to  express  any  opinion,  either  as  to  th* 
power  of  the  authorities  to  grant  or  the  Indians  to  convey. 

In  1867  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Slough,  sitting  in  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  held,  in  a 
lengtby  opinion  delivered  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v,  Benigno 
Ortiz,  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  should  be  treated,  "  not  as  under  the 
pupilage  of  the  Government,  but  as  citizens,  not  of  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory, but  of  the  United  States  of  America.-'  (For  full  text  of  the  decis- 
ion, see  Annual  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1867,  page 
217.) 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Joseph  (4  Otto,  614),  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  not  Indian 
tribes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  intercourse  act  of  Jdne  30, 1834^ 
and  th^  subsequent  act  of  February  27,  1851,  extending  the  trade  and 
intercourse  laws  then  in  force  with  the  Indian  tribes  over  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  Territories  pf  New  Mexico  and  Utah  5  but  forbore  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  their  citizenship  until  the  question  judicially 
came  before  it.  This  case  had  reference  to  the  Indians'  lands,  for  the 
protection  qf  which  against  intruders  they  were  remitted  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  creating  the  several  pueblos  bodies- 
corporate  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  iii  any  court  of  law  or  equity 
of  said  Territory  for  or  in  respect  of  any  claiin,  encroachment,  or  tres- 
pass on  such  lands.    (Sec.  1304,  Revised  Stat.,  N.  M.) 

It  nevertheless  appears  from  the  official  records,  that  from  the  date 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  the  Depart- 
me  it,  owing  to  the  necessities  growing  out  of  the  very  exigencies  or 
the  case,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  sui)ervisory  care  over  the  Indians^ 
har  ever  regarded  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  Indians  holding  quasi  tribal 
relr^tions,  and  as  such,  within  the  line  of  the  general  policy  established 
by  the  United  States  for  the  government  of  other  Indian  tribes ;  and 
that  Congress  has  acquiesced  in  this  view,  is  manifest  in  the  repeated 
appropriations  made  for  their  civilization  and  support,  for  the  pay  of  a 
resident  agent,  and  for  educational  purposes.    So,  that  it  will  be  seea 
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that  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  United  States  judge 
that  the  Paeblo  Indians  should  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  other,  we  And  the  Department  to  have  uniformly  trcate<l 
them  as  wards  of  the  nation.  The  two  positions  seem  hardly  reconcilable. 

The  status  of  these  Indians  is  now  getting  to  be  an  important  ques- 
tion. Quite  recently  a  delegation  composed  of  leading  men  of  the  Ls- 
leta  and  Santo  Domingo  pueblos,  claiming  to  represent  the  various 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  visited  this  city,  seeking  the  intervention  of 
the  Government  against  the  threatened  taxation  of  their  lands  by  the 
Territorial  authorities.  Aggressions  upon  their  lands  and  insidious  en- 
deavors by  the  whites,  under  cover  of  alleged  leases,  to  obtain  posses- 
sion thereof,  requiring  an  appeal  to  the  Territorial  courts  to  maintain 
Uie  rights  of  the  Indians,  have  been  reported  to  this  office;  and  suits, 
Id  which  the  authority  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  to  appear 
on  their  behalf  is  denied,  are  now  pending. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  under  the  statutes  of  New 
Mexico  the  Pueblo  Indians,  until  they  shall  be  declared  by  Gongres^^  to 
have  the  right,  are  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  popular 
elections  of  the  Territory,  except  in  the  *'  elections  for  overseers  of 
ditches  to  which  they  belong,"  and  in  the  elections  proper  to  their 
poeblos  or  villages  to  elect  their  officers  according  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms.   (Sec  1137,  Bev.  Stat.,  N.  Mex.,  1884.) 

In  1854  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  contested  election 
ease  of  Lane  v,  Oallegos,  decided  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  no% 
dtixens  and  not  entitled  to  vote.  (House  Beport  No.  131,  Thirty-third 
Congress,  first  session.) 

In  view  of  the  material  condition  of  these  Indians,  which  in  the  main 
is  but  little  changed  from  that  when  they  first  came  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  embarrassments  which  are  likely 
to  arise  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  Territorial  government  on  the 
qnestion  of  taxation,  I  think  it  a  subject  which  fairly  commends  itself 
to  the  attention  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  some  measures  may  be 
taken  looking  to  a  definition  of  the  true  status  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
md  tor  the  protection  of  their  lands  and  property,  which  it  is  clear  they 
are  not  themselves  able  to  protect. 

I  will  add  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office,  the  Depart- 
inent,  on  the  22d  September  last,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
■ecessary  direction  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  action  by  the  county 
•otherities  until  such  time  as  the  matter  can  be  fully  considered  by  Con- 
gress and  the  status  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  defined. 

ATTEMPTED  APPROPRIATION  BT  WHITE  SETTLERS  OF  LANDS  BELONG- 

INO  TO  THE  ZUKi  INDIANS. 

Under  date  of  June  12  last,  Tacqui  Pie,  governor  of  Zufii,  addressed 
aeofluaiinication  to  the  President  complaining  that  certain  white  men 
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liad  made  eutries  and  filings,  under  tbe  general  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  covering  lands  embraced  within  the  reservation  set  apart  for  his 
people ;  lands  which  had  been  occupied,  watered,  and  in  part  culti- 
vated by  them  and  their  ancestors  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
letter  was  referred  by  the  Department  to  this  office.  I  at  once  ex- 
amined into  the  matter,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to 
the  Department,  dated  July  13,  1885. 

It  appears  that  for  many  years  prior  to  1877,  the  Zuiii  Indians,  who 
are  a  poor  but  very  peaceable  and  industrious  people,  had  been  gaining 
a  livelihood  by  cultivating  small  patches  of  arable  land  found  along 
the  Zuni  liiver  and  its  tributaries,  the  Kio  Los  Nutrias  and  Rio  Pescado, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nutrias, 
Pescado,  and  Ojo  Caliente  Springs.  They  owned  a  tract  two  leagues 
square,  near  the  Arizona  line,  granted  to  them  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  1G89,  but  the  land  being  almost  worthless,  and  altogether  inad- 
equate to  their  support,  they  were  forced  to  find  other  land  to  cultivate, 
ard  so  for  centuries  they  had  been  in  peaceful  and  undisturbed  occupa- 
tion of  small  tracts  and  patches,  outside  the  limits  of  their  grant, 
wherever  water,  which  is  very  scarce  in  that  country,  could  be  found. 
As  the  country  began  to  settle  up  it  was  found  that  these  people  would 
require  some  protection  to  prevent  their  being  crowded  out,  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  decided  to  set  aside  a  tract  of  country  for  their  exclusive 
occupation  and  use,  which  should  embrace  their  settlements  at  Nutrias 
Springs,  Pescado  Springs,  and  the  Ojo  Caliente,  and  an  Executive 
Order  was  issued  March  10, 1877,  defining  the  boundaries  of  a  reserva- 
tion for  said  Indians,  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  one  hundred  and  tbirty-sixth  milestone  on  the  western  bonndarj 
line  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  running  thence  north  61°  45'  east,  31  miles 
and  eight- tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  above  Na- 
trias  Spring ;  thence  due  south  12  miles  to  a  point  in  the  hills  a  short  distance  son^- 
east  of  the  Ojo  Pescado ;  thence  south  61°  45' west  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth  milestone  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  said  Territory  ;  thence  north  witb 
said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

There  the  matter  rested,  and  the  Indians  continued  to  resid'e  and  cul- 
tivate  their  lands  as  usual  in  conscious  security,  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
without  molestation  from  any  quarter.  Finally,  however,  some  one 
made  the  discovery  that  by  a  strained  construction  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed the  description  given  in  the  executive  order  of  March  16, 1877, 
would  not  and  did  not  include  in  the  reservation  either  the  Nutrias  or 
the  Pescado  Springs,  and  thereupon  certain  parties  immediately  set 
about  to  enter  the  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  embracing  the  Nu- 
trias Springs,  which  entries  the  local  land  officers  allowed.  As  soon  as 
this  action  became  known  it  was  reported  to  the  Department  by  In- 
spector Howard,  and  to  this  Bureau  by  Agent  Thomas,  the  agent  ia 
charge  of  I  he  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  both  of  whom  protested 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  consummation  of  what  th^y  declared 
to  be  "  a  gross  outrage  upon  the  Indians."  ^ 
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The  matter  was  immediately  looked  into,  and  as  a  consequence  a  new 
Execative  order  was  issaed,  with  a  view  to  describing  the  reservation 
with  greater  definiteness.  The  parties  who  had  made  the  entries  pro- 
tested, and  a  subsequent  (third)  Executive  order  was  procured  (order 
dated  March  3,  1885),  excepting  their  entries  from  the  operation  of  the 
order  of  May  1, 1883,  which  latter  action  was,  in  my  opinion,  unfortu- 
nate and  mischievous  in  its  results.  If  permitted  to  stand,  it  would  de- 
feat the  real  object  of  the  origiual  Executive  order  (March  10,  1877), 
from  the  fact  that  the  entries  in  question  cover  the  Nutrias  Sx)nugs  and 
adjacent  lands,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  to  the  Indians  of  any  of  the 
reserved  lands. 

The  object  and  intention  of  the  Executive  order  of  March  16,  1877, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  springs  and  adjacent 
lands,  the  ase  of  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  seemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  according  to  the  accepted 
rales  of  construction  said  lands  and  springs  were  actually  reserved  by 
said  order.  Courses  and  distances  must  give  way  to  natural  objects 
when  mentioned  in  an  instrument  describing  lands  and  defining  bound- 
aries. Applying  this  principle,  the  line  of  the  reservation  as  described 
in  said  order  would  include,  as  it  was  intended  it  should,  both  the 
Kntrias  and  Pescado  Springs,  and  as  none  of  the  lands  reserved  by 
that  order  were  subjer.t  to  entry  on  and  after  the  date  of  its  issuance,  I 
hold  that  the  order  of  March  3, 1885,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect 
the  entries,  clothes  them  with  no  shadow  of  validity  whatever.  The 
entries  were  illegal  and  ouglit  never  to  have  been  recognized.  More- 
over, the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  our  country  has  repeatedly  held 
that  a  party  cannot  initiate  a  pre-emption  right  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  by  intrusion  upon  lauds  in  the  actual  possession  of 
iMiother. 

In  the  case  of  Atherton  v.  Fowler  (6  Otto,  513),  the  court  says: 

The  generosity  by  wbich  Congress  gave  the  settler  the  right  of  pre-emption  was 
not  int4.*nc1ed  to  give  him  the  beDefit  of  another  man^s  labor,  and  anthorize  him  to 
torn  that  man  and  his  family  out  of  their  home.  It  did  not  propose  to  give  its  bounty 
to  settlements  obtained  by  -violence  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  right  to  make  a 
•ettlement  was  to  be  exercised  on  unsettled  laud ;  to  make  improvements  on  unim- 
proved land.  To  erect  a  dwelling-house  did  not  mean  to  seize  some  other  man's 
dwelling.  It  had  reference  to  vacant  land ;  to  unimproved  land ;  and  it  would  have 
ihockcd  the  moral  sense  of  the  men  who  passed  these  laws  if  they  had  supposetl  that 
they  had  extended  an  invitation  to  the  pioneer  population  to  acquire  inchoate  rights 
totbe  pnblic  lands  by  trespass,  by  violence,  by  robbery,  by  acts  leading  to  homicides 
and  other  crimes  of  less  moral  turpitude. 

EASTERN  OHEBOKEES. 

By  the  authority  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  July  15,  1870  (16 
Stats.,  p.  362),  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Itidians  instituted  a  suit 
m  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  against  William  H.  Thomas  et  al.,  for  all  claims  includ- 
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iDg  lands  whicb-  they  had  against  him.  At  the  May  term,  1874,  of  said 
circait  court  the  parties  to  the  suit  entered  into  an  agreement  to  submit 
all  matters  of  dispute  and  controversy  between  them  to  Messrs.  Bufus 
Barringer,  John  H.  Dillard,  and  Thomas  Buffin.  their  award  to  be  final 
and  a  rule  of  the  court.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1874,  they  made  and 
filed  their  award,  which  was  confirmed  at  the  following  November  term 
of  said  circuit  court. 

This  award,  which  was  made  a  decree  of  the  court,  has  never  been 
fully  carried  out,  and  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
lately  been  called  to  the  fact,  and  its  execution  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Caroliua.  From  this  delay  sundry  difficulties  have  arisen,  which 
have  become  a  great  annoyance  to  these  Indians,  such  as  the  intrusion 
of  white  settlers  upon  their  lands,  and  the  unsatisfactory  tenure  which 
certain  Indians  hold  to  lands  awarded  them,  respectively,  by  said  de- 
cree. These  also  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  said  United 
States  district  attorney  and  are  in  process  of  adjustment. 

Congress  by  the  deficiency  act  of  March  3.  1883  (22  Stats.,  585),  au- 
thorized these  Indians  to  institute  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  United  States,  to  which  suit  the  Cherokee  Nation  West  should  be 
made  a  party  defendant,  for  the  "settlement  of  differences  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation''  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1883 
(page  Ixv).  This  case  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  a  decision  reached  adverse  to  the  Eastern  Cherokees.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  case  will  be  taken,  on  appeal,  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  proceeding  is  allowable  un<ler  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  suit. 

THE  UMATILLA  RESERVATION   IN  OREGON. 

The  recent  legislation  affecting  this  reservation,  and  the  unexpected 
attitude  of  the  Indians  in  relation  thereto,  has  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Department  in  sundry  communications  from  this  office. 
The  act  of  March  3, 1885  (Stat.  23,  p.  340),  provides  that  the  President 
shall  cause  the  lands  belonging  to  said  reservatii>n  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Indians  in  severalty  in  quantity  as  follows :  Of  agricultural  lands  to 
heads  of  families,  160  acres;  to  single  persons,  over  18  years  of  age, 
80  acres ;  to  each  orphan  child  under  18  years  of  age,  80  acres ;  and  to 
each  child  under  18  years  of  age,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  40  acres. 
In  addition  to  the  allotments  of  agricultural  lands  it  is  provided  that  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  pasture  and  timber  lands  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians  in  common,  and  that  a  tract  of  640  acres  shall  be 
set  apart  for  an  industrial  farm  and  school. 

The  act  further  provides,  that  before  any  allotments  are  made  a  com- 
mission shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  desire  to  take  allotments  and  the  quantity  of  land 
required  for  that  purpose,  and  thereupon  to  selyt  and  set  apart  so 
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mach  of  the  reservation  as  will  be  necessary  to  supply  agricnltural 
lands  for  said  allotments,  together  with  the  timber  and  pasture  land, 
as  provided,  and  the  640-acre  tract  required  for  school  purposes.  It 
the  selection  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  tract  is 
thereafter  to  constitute  the  reservation  of  said  Indians. 

There  are  various  other  provisions  respecting  the  allotments,  but  it  is 
my  purpose  to  cite  only  the  more  important  features  of  the  act.  It  is 
provided  in  section  2  that  the  residue  of  said  reservation  lands,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  new  reservation  lines,  shall  be  surveyed,  appraised,  classi- 
fied into  timbered  and  untimbered  lands,  and  sold  at  public  sale  through 
the  proper  land  office  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  no  purchaser  being 
allowed  to  purchase  more  than  160  acres  of  untimbered  and  40  acres  of 
timbered  laud. 

In  section  3  provision  is  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  said  lands,  as  follows:  The  funds,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  burvey,  appraisement,  and  sale,  &c.,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  and  draw  such  rate  of  interest  as 
is  now  or  may  be  hereafter  provided  by  law.  Twenty  per  centum  of 
the  principal  of  said  funds  may  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  in  assisting  the  Indians  in  establishing  themselves  upon 
their  individual  allotments,  and  $20,000  of  the  residue  thereof  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  industrial  farm  and 
school  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  in  the  arts  and  methods 
of  civilized  life. 

Section  5  of  the  act  provides  as  follows : 

That  before  this  act  shall  be  executed  in  any  part,  the  conMeot  of  said  Indians  shall 
be  obtaiDed  to  the  disposition  of  their  lands  as  provided  herein/ which  consent  shall 
be  expresse^l  in  writing,  and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  upon  said  reser- 
Tation,  and  by  a  majority  of  their  chiefs  in  council  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and 
ihaU  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  aet,  steps  were  taken  by  this 
oflBce  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  as  therein  required.  Under 
date  of  March  31,  1885,  Special  Agent  Charles  H.  Dickson  was  in- 
strncted  to  proceed  to  the  reservation  and  lay  the  subject  before  them. 
A  council  was  held  on  the  6th  of  May  following,  at  which  the  principal 
chie&  and  headmen  of  the  confederate  tribes  were  present.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  thoroughly  explained,  and  opportunity  was 
given  them  to  discuss  the  matter  among  themselves.  They  would  not 
positively  refuse  their  consent,  but  much  opposition  was  manifested, 
and  not  one  declared  in  favor  of  the  act. 

Finally,  after  conferring  together,  they  asked  for  more  time  to  con- 
sider the  question,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  they  should  have 
fiHir  weeks  in  which  to  make  their  decision.  Mr.  Dickson  immediately 
report^  the  result  of  the  council  to  this  office,  and  having  agreed  with 
the  Indians  to  revisit  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  to  receive 
th«T  final  answer,  he  returned  to  other  duties  in  Washington  Territory. 
He  became  convinced  that  if  the  Indians  had  been  required  to  decide 
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the  matter  then  and  there  the  propositioDS  presented  to  them  would 
have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  4,  1885,  two  days  prior  to  the  council,  Mr. 
Dickson  intimated  that  outside  influences  had  been  at  work  which  might 
prevent  his  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  and  Agent  Somerville 
had  also  forewarned  the  office  of  the  likelihood  of  his  failure  on  similar 
grounds. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Indians  if  they 
should  persist  in  withholding  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
this  office,  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Agent  Somerville,  which  sugges- 
tion was  heartily  indorsed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Dolph),  recomniended  to  the  Department  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission,to  consist  of  two  well  known  citizens  of  that  State,  ex-Senator 
James  H.  Slater,  and  Hon.  William  C.  La  Dow,  with  a  view  to  having 
the  subject  again  presented  and  explained  to  the  Indians ;  this  time  by 
persons  with  whom  they  were  personally  acquainted  and  in  whom 
they  were  believed  to  have  entire  confidence. 

These  gentlemen  were  accordingly  appointed,  and,  ha\iug  been  fully 
instructed  in  their  duties,  met  the  Indians  in  council  on  the  13th  of 
July  last  and  again  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  Their  ten  weeks^ 
deliberation  had  brought  the  Indians  no  nearer  a  final  decision  than 
they  were  at  the  first  council;  if  anything,  they  were  less  inclined  to 
yield  assent  than  before.  They  did  not  positively  refuse,  but  it  appears 
that  they  were  strongly  disposed  to  reject  the  proposition  entirely. 
Finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  the  whole  matter  wa^ 
again  postponed,  with  the  understanding  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  should  be  referred  to  the  Department  and  further  instructions 
awaited.  The  special  commission  has  not  been  dissolved,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  hold  further  conference  with  the  Indians  upon  the  subject 
during  the  present  season. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  C.  ATKINS, 

Commissioner 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  November  1, 1885. 

Sib  :  Herewith  is  sabmitted  the  animal  report,  for  1SS5,  of  the  ludian 

School  Saperintendent.   Following  a  precedent  made  by  my  predecessor 

in  this  oflBce,  I  have  addressed  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,. 

and  respectfully  request  that  you  will  transmit  it  to  him  with  your  an- 

noal  report,  as  an  appendix  thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  OBBRLT, 

Indian  School  Superintendent. 
Hon.  J.  D.  O.  Atkins, 

Commieeioner  of  Indian  AjffairSj 

Waehingtonj  D.  0. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent, 

Washington^  i).  C,  November  1,  1885. 
SiB:  In  March  last,  while  upon  official  duty  at  Albuquerque,  IT. 
Mex.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Haworth,  at  that  time  Indian  School  Superintendent, 
died  suddenly.  In  May  last,  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  thus  made 
▼acant,  and  now  make  to  you  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the  year 
1885. 

The  office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent  was  created  by  Congress 
ID  1882.'  Mr.  Haworth  was  its  first  incumbent.  That  he  was  a  com- 
petent and  faithful  officer  is  a  fact  established  by  both  his  general  rep- 
Qtation  and  the  records  of  the  Interior  Department,  which,  upon  this 
Mbject,  concur  with  each  other,  but  he  had  not,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
determined  the  functions  of  his  office.  It  is  an  office  most  of  the  duties 
of  which  are  suggested  by  its  title.  Only  a  few  of  them  are  stated  in 
express  terms  of  law. 

By  the  Indian  Bureau  the  appropriations  for  Indian  educational  pur- 
poses are  disbursed ;  all  the  teachers  and  other  school  employes  (except- 
ing the  superintendents  of  the  Indian  Training-schools)  are  appointed  j 
thesalaries  of  teachers  and  other  school  employes  are  fixed ;  the  necessity 
for  new  schools  is  determined ;  plans  for  new  school-houses  are  prepared ; 
roles  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools  are  prescribed. 
To  the  Indian  Bureau  all  the  schools  report.  In  short,  the  Indian  schools 
are  supervised  and  the  school  system  is  managed  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
which,  in  its  supervision  and  management,  is  subjected,  by  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior,  to  only  occasional  modifying  negatives  of  its  suggestions 
ttd  requests  for  authority.  All  the  information  required  in  the  man- 
Agement  of  the  schools,  together  with  all  the  machinery  by  which  the 


^''Ad  acfc  makiog  appropriation  for  the  carrent  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
ladiaa  Department,  and  for  fnlfiUing  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes, 
fi»  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1883,  and  for  «»ther  purposes.''    "  Approved  May  17,  ISSS," 
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school  system  is  controlled,  is  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  superintendeucy  in  school  matters — with  the 
duty  of  care  and  oversight  of  the  Indian  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  and  with  authority  to  direct— either  must  be  inside  the  Indian 
Bureau,  to  receive  this  information  and  manage  this  machinery,  or  he 
must  get,  in  some  way,  this  information  and  machinery  under  his  control 
outside  the  Bureau. 

This  tact  soon  became  apparent  to  Hon.  J.  D.  0.  Atkins,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  as  he  evidently  desires  to  furnish  to  the  Indian 
School  Superintendent  all  possible  facilities  for  the  faithful  and  compe- 
tent discharge  of  that  officier's  duties,  he  last  July  authorized  the  Super- 
intendent to  assume  supervision  of  all  Indian  school  matters  referred 
to  the  Civilization  and  Education  Division  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  At  a 
later  date,  all  matters  of  this  division,  which  were  not  connected  with 
Indian  school  matters,  were,  by  the  Commissioner's  authority,  distributed 
among  the  other  divisions  of  his  Bureau,  and  the  Education  Division  was 
established  and  put  under  charge  of  the  Indian  School  Superintendent,^ 
thus  giving  to  that  officer  oversight  and  charge  of  the  Indian  school 
system,  with  power  to  direct  it  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  this  way,  since  I  became  Indian 
School  Superintendent,  the  functions  of  this  office  have  been  determined 
and  most  of  the  duties  necessary  of  performance  by  its  incumbent 
ascertained. 


THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM— HOW  IT  WAS  DEVELOPED. 

In  this  connection  a  brief  statement  may  be  made  of  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  educate  Indian  children  and  prepare  the 
members  of  the  various  tribes  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization: 

Before  the  Kevolution  charitable  individuals  attempted  to  educate 
Indian  boys.  These  efforts  were  never  successful.  They  resulted,  gen- 
erally, in  the  same  manner  that  many  of  the  Governmental  efforts  to 
educate  Indian  boys,  made  since  that  time — as  many  sudh  efforts  lately 


^In  1873  the  Medical  and  Education  Division  was  established  in  the  Indian  Bureau. 
This  continued  until  1877.  The  only  record  of  educational  matters  kept  in  the  Medi- 
cal and  Edacational  Division  seems  to  have  been  the  "school  attendance.''  After  this 
division  had  been  discontinued  the  school  attendance  record  was  kept  in  the  Civil- 
ization Division.  In  1884  Congress  provided  for  the  position  of  a  clerk  of  class  four^ 
'*  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  Educational  Division."  When  this  act  went  into  forc« 
the  Commissioner  established  a  division  called  the  Civilization  and  Education  Division, 
and  made  the  chief  of  the  Civilization  Division,  which  was  merged  into  the  new 
division,  a  clerk  of  class  four,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  new  division.  This 
continued  until  September  1,  1885,  when  the  matters  of  the  division  not  connected 
with  education  were  distributed  to  other  divisions,  and  the  Education  Division  waa 
established,  which  arrangement  now  exists,  the  Indian  School  Superintendent  being 
in  charge  of  this  division. 
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Blade,  have  resulted — ^iu  failure.  Que  of  the  most  notable  attempts  to 
educate  Indian  youths  was  made  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  Virginia.  On  the  conditions  of  one  of  the  donations  to  that  college, 
which  was  founded  in  1692,  Indians  were  maintained  at  it.  The  Indian 
boys,  it  is  said,  assumed  the  white  man's  habit  while  they  remained  at 
WiUiamsburg,  **but  the  very  day  that  they  rejoined  their  tribes  they 
threw  off  their  college  clothes,  resumed  their  old  costumes  and  weapons, 
tod  ran  whooping  into  the  forest,  irreclaimable  savages." 

ACTION  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Government  of  the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  individual  citizens, 
made  efforts,  before  the  Revolution,  to  give  to  Indians  the  benefits  of 
edacation. 

The  first  effort  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
Jaly  12, 1775,  when  it  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $500  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youths  at  Dartmouth  College,  Now  Hampshire. 

In  the  following  year — February  5,  1770 — the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Continental  Congress  asked  that  body  to  request  the 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  to  '^consider  of  proper  places  in  their 
respective  departments  for  the  residence  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters, 
and  report  the  same  to  Congress."*  This  request  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  prompted  by  the  consideration,  as  expressed  by  its  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs — 

That  a  frieadly  commerce  between  the  people  of  the  United  Colonies  and  the  In- 
dians, and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  caltivation  of  the  civil  arts  among 
Ae  latter,  might  prodaoe  many  and  inestimable  advantages  to  both  the  United 
Coloiues  and  the  Indians. 

That  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  did  consider  of  proper 
places  is  to  be  presumed,  but  that  they  reported  to  Congress  does  not 
appear.  It  is  probable  that  the  alarming  incidents  of  the  War  of  the 
BeTolution,  which  followed  close  upon  this  action  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  absorbed  all  interest,  and  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
colonial  statesman  from  efforts  to  propagate  the  gospel  and  cultivate 
the  civil  arta  among  the  Indians. 

"THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MILLEB  AND  SAWER." 

After  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  had  been  secured  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  been  established  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1789,  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
ivas again  attracted,  in  a  benevolent  manner,  toward  the  Indian;  and 
on  December  2, 1794,  the  first  Indian  treaty  in  which  any  form  of  edu- 
cation was  mentioned  was  made  with  the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and 

*  Indebtedness  to  the  researches  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  for  some  of  the  facts  con- 
■soted  with  early  Grovemmental  attempts  to  educate  the  Indian  is  acknowledged. 
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Stockbridge  ludians^ "  wlio  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  United  States 
and  assisted  them  with  their  warriors''  during  the  Revolution.  This 
treaty  provided  that  the  United  States  jshould  employ  one  or  two  persons 
to  manage  and  keep  in  repair  certain  mills  which  were  to  be  built  for 
the  Indians,  and  '^  to  instruct  some  young  men  of  the  three  nations  in 
the  arts  of  the  miller  and  sawer." 

THE  SECOND  INDIAN  TREATY 

in  which  the  education  of  Indians  was  referred  to  was  made  with 
the  Kaskaskia  tribe  of  Illinois  Indians,  at  Vincennes,  in  the  Indiana 
Territory,  on  August  13, 1803. 
This  treaty  provided  that — 

Whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  said  tribe  had  been  baptised  and  received  into  tli» 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  they  are  mach  attached,  the  United  States  will  give  anna- 
ally  for  seven  years  $100  towards  the  support  of  a  priest  of  that  religion  who  will 
engage  to  perform  for  said  tribe  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  also  to  instruct  as  many 
of  their  children  as  possible  in  the  rudiments  of  literature. 

THE  FIRST  CONOBBSSIONAL  APPBOPBIATION  FOB  INDIAN  BBUOATION- 

AL  PUBPOSES. 

The  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  did  not,  up  to  and  for 
years  after  the  date  of  this  treaty  with  the  E^askaskias,  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  there  existed  any  necessity  for  the  education  of  the  Indians 
living  under  the  protection  and  authority  of  the  Government^  and  it 
was  not  until  1819  that  any  action  was  taken  by  Con£:r688  indicating 
the  belief  of  our  national  legislators  that  the  habits  and  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion could  be  introduced  amon^  the  Indians  by  industrial  and  literary 
education.  But  in  that  year  action  of  this  kind  was  taken  by  the  pass- 
age of  an  act  entitled  ^' An  act  making  provision  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements."  By  this  act  the 
President  was  authorized  to  employ  capable  persons  to  instruct  Indians 
in  agriculture,  and  to  teach  Indian  children  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  annual  sum  of 
$10,000  was  appropriated.' 

^As  this  was  the  first  act  of  Congress  making  an  appropriation  for  Indian  eduoa- 
tlonal  purposes,  it  is  given  here  in  full : 

^ An  Act  making  provision  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian .  tribes  adjoining  th» 

frontier  settlemetts. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representat'wee  of  the  United  Statee  of  Ameriea, 
in  Congreaa  assembled,  That  for  the  purposes  of  providing  against  the  further  deoliu*^ 
and  final  extinction  of  the  Indian  tribes,  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements  of  th* 
United  States,  and  for  introducing  among  them  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilization , 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  in  every 
case  where  he  shall  Judge  improvement  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  such  Indiana 
practicable,  and  that  the  means  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  with  their  own  con- 
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\ 

The  anniial  ai^ropriatlon  made  by  this  act  was  earned  on  the  books 
if  the  TtesuBory  Department  under  the  title  of  <<  Civilization  of  Indians'^ 
Ota  1873,  when  so  much  of  the  act  as  provided  for  this  annual  appro- 
priftftm  was  repealed.^ 

THE  GIYILIZATION  FUKD  OF  1867. 

Id  1867  this  ^^Civilization  Fund"  was  re-established  at  the  expense 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indian  tribe.  By  a  treaty  with  those 
Indians,  made  in  1867,  the  United  States  purchased  from  them  a  part 
of  their  lands,  located  in  Kansas,  paying  therefor  $300,000,  which  sum 
YBS  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  TTnited  States  to  the  credit  of  said 
tzibe  of  Indians,  the  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
auiuD,  being  paid  to  said  tribe,  semi-annually,  in  money,  clothing^ 
poy]si<His,  or  such  articles  of  utility  as  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior 
ftem  time  to  time  directed. 

According  to  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  these  lands  were  to  be 
lorveyed  and  sold,  and  after  reimbursing  the  United  States  the  cost  of 
Hr?ey  and  sale  and  the  sum  of  $300,000  which  was  to  be  placed,  under 
the  tarns  of  this  treaty,  to  the  credit  of  the  Osages,  the  remaining  pro- 
eeeds  of  sales  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
^Civilization  Fund,"  to  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
tiie  Interior,  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  Indian  tribes  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  lands  purchased  under  this  treaty  were  sold,  and  by  November 
16^  1882,  the  Gk>vemment  had  realized  from  these  lands,  in  excess  of 
the  $300,000  porcbase-money  and  cost  of  survey  and  sales,  $770,179.42^ 
aO  q(  which  sum,  excepting  $11,577.45,  had  been,  before  that  date,, 
expended  in  ostensible  attempts  to  civilize  the  Indian. 

A  large  amount  of  this  fund  was  expended  for  educational  purposes  f 
btt,  in  the  time  between  the  establishment  of  this  fund  and  1881,  the 
expenditures  from  it  were  in  part  the  squanderings  of  foolish  or  corrupt 
piblic  officers,  and  in  great  part  were  made  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses. In  about  three  years  and  a  half,  counting  from  October,  1877,. 
moftt  than  $552,000  was  expended  from  the  *^  Civilization  Fund,"  of 
which  amount  nearly  $450,000  was  expended  for  other  than  school 


■nt,  to  employ  capable  persons  of  good  moral  character  to  instract  them  in  the 
■ode  of  agriealtnre  snited  to  their  situation;  and  for  teaching  their  children  in  read- 
iBf,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  performing  snch  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined^ 
Meording  to  soch  instmotions  and  rules  as  the  President  may  give  and  prescribe  for 
tht  regulation  of  their  conduct,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
"See.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaciedt  That  the  annual  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be,. 
Uieaame  ia  hereby  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carryiug  into  effect  the  pro- 
of this  act;  and  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  proceedings 
btxeeution  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  be  laid  annually  before  Congress. 
"Approved^  March  3,  1S19."    (U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  Vol.  3«  pp.  516, 517.) 
>nStat.,  p.461.  * 
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pnrposes.^  In  one  month  of  1878^  $3,697.63  of  this  fand  was  paid  for 
tobacco,  probably  because  of  the  civilizing  effects  of  that  article  of 
commerce  upon  savage  natures.  Prior  to  this  time  another  expenditure 
of  $5,000  was  made  for  a  purpose  that  cannot  be  mentioned  with  pro- 
priety in  a  public  report. 

After  this  season  of  extravagance  there  was  a  change  of  policy  in 
the  use  of  the  ^^Civilization  Fund."  As  a  consequence  of  this  change 
most  of  the  expenditures  made  out  of  this  fund  from  March,  1881,  to 
November,  1882,  when  it  had  all  disappeared  excepting  $11,577.45,  were 
made  for  educational  purposes. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROVISIONS  OF  TREATIES  STILL  IN  FORGE. 

After  the  legislation  of  1819,  which  established  an  education  and  civi* 
lization  fund,  many  treaties  were  made  containiug  articles  requiring 
the  Government  to  build  school-houses  for,  and  employ  and  pay  teachers 
of,  Indian  children.  Of  these  treaties  there  are  still  in  force  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  With  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Oomanches,  the  treaty  of  October 
21, 1867,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  erect  a  school-house  and  support 
one  school,  and  provide  a  teacher  for  every  thirty  children  of  school  age. 
This  treaty  runs  for  thirty  years  from  its  date. 

2.  With  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  treaty  of  October  28, 1807, 
the  obligation  of  which  is  that  of  the  treaty  of  October  21, 1867,  with 
the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Oomanches. 

3.  With  the  Chippewas  (Bois  Forte  band),  the  treaty  of  April  7, 1867, 
the  obligation  of  which  is  to  build  one  school-house  costing  not  ov^r 
$500,  and  to  pay,  annually,  for  twenty  years,  $800  for  teachers  and  books. 
This  treaty  expires  June  30, 1886. 

4.  With  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  the  treaties  of  October  4, 
1842,  and  September  30, 1854,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  pay  one- 
third  of  $2,000  annually,  for  twenty-five  years  from  the  last-named  date. 
This  time  was  extended,  by  the  treaty  of  1864,  for  ten  years  beyond 
the  period  named  in  the  treaty  of  1854.  Also,  the  treaty  of  March  19, 
1867,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  expend  $5,000  in  the  erection  of 
school-buildings,  and  $4,000  anhually,  for  the  support  of  schools  daring 
ten  years,  and  as  much  longer  as  the  President  may  deem  necessary. 

5.  With  the  Crows,  the  treaty  of  May  7, 1868,  the  obligation  of  which 
is  that  of  the  treaty  of  October  21,1867,  with  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and 
Oomanches. 

■I  I 

1  In  his  report  for  1883  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  the  following  statemont 
evidently  upon  inaccurate  information : 

•*From  July,  1877,  to  July,  1881,  there  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  fiiod  thi 

Bum  of  1715,000,  derived  from  the  sale  of  certain  Indian  lands  in  Kansas.    Of  this  snxi 

$500,000  was  expeuded  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools,  and  the  renn^inde 

in  the  purchase  of  wagons,  farming  tools,  stock,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  aboa 

4,80«  now  on  hand.'' 
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6.  With  the  lowas,  the  treaty  of  May  17, 1854,  the  obligation  of  which 
is  to  pay,  anuaally,  for  education  and  other  beneficial  objects,  the 
interest,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  trust  fund  of  $57,500.  Also,  the 
treaty  of  March  6, 1861,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  pay  $300  annually, 
for  school  purposes,  ^hese  payments  are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

7.  With  the  Kansas,  the  treaty  of  January  14, 1846,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  pay,  annually,  of  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  on 
1200,000,  $1,000  for  school  purposes. 

8.  With  the  Kickapoos,  the  treaty  of  May  18,  1854,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  pay,  annually,  for  educational  and  beneficial  purposes,  the 
interest  on  $100,000  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  fund  was  reduced 
by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  February  14, 1873,  to  $93,r>8l.09,  and 
agaip  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4,  1884,  to  $89,864.88. 
By  the  treaty  of  May  18, 1854,  it  was  provided  that  whenever  a  member 
of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  should  become  a  citizen  of  the  (Jnited  States  he 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  his  proportion  of  tbe  $100,000  five-percent. 
fiiDd.    In  this  way  the  fund  has  been  reduced  to  $89,864.88. 

9.  With  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs,  the  treaty  of  October  14,  18(>4, 
the obligatiou  of  which  is  to  erect  one  manual-labor  school-building  and 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  furnish  books,  stationery,  and  two  teachers  for 
twenty  years. 

10.  With  the  Miamis  of  Kansas,  the  treaty  of  June  5. 1854,  the  obliga- 
tioD  of  which  is  to  pay,  annually,  for  educational  and  beneficial  objects, 
the  interest,  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  on  $50,000,  which,  by  a  citizen- 
ship provision,  has  been  reduce<l  to  $21,884.81.  The  President  may  at 
any  time  convert  this  fund  into  cash  and  pay  it  to  the  tiibe. 

11.  With  the  Molels,  the  treaty  of  December  21,  1855,  the  obligation 
of  which  is  to  establish  a  manual-labor  school,  employ  and  pay  teachers, 
famish  necessary  materials  and  subsistence  for  pupils,  and  furnish 
Mhool  facilities  for  all  children  of  school  age  belonging  to  them  and  to 
the  Umpquas  and  Calapooias. 

12.  With  the  Nez  Percys,  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1863,  the  obligation 
of  which  is  to  pay  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  two  school-buildiugH,  and 
to  emph>y  two  assistant  teachers  and  two  matrons  indefinitely.  The  two 
Bchool-buildings  have  been  erected,  in  accordance  with  tbe  provim'onB 
irfthis  treaty. 

13.  With  tbe  Northern  Cbeyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  treaty  of  M;iy 
10, 1868,  the  obligation  of  which  is  that  of  the  treaty  of  Octol>er  21, 
1867,  with  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comancbes.  This  obligation  of 
the  treat>'  of  May  10,  1868,  is  reiterated  by  article  8  of  the  agreement 
of  September  26,  1876,  which  was  ratified  by  act  of  Congreiss  approved 
Febraary  28,  1877. 

14.  With  the  Osages,  tbe  treaty  of  June  2,  1825,  tbe  obligation  of 
vhieh  is  to  pay,  for  school  purposes,  the  interest,  at  5  per  oenL  per  ao* 
VUD,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  lands,  the  som  realized  from 
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these  sales  beiog  $69,120.  Resulting  from  sales  of  land  under  a  sub- 
sequent treaty  a  large  trust  fund  for  educational  purposes  has  accumu- 
lated to  the  credit  of  the  Osages,  and  is  referred  to  hereafter.^ 

15.  With  the  Pawnees,  the  treaty  of  September  24,  1857,  the  obliga- 
tion of  which  is  to  establish  two  manual-labor  schools,  and,  if  necessary, 
four,  and  to  appropriate  not  less  than  $5,000  annually,  for  each  school. 
The  Indians  on  their  part  agree  to  keep  in  school,  nine  months  in  every 
year,  every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years,  or 
forfeit  annuities  equal  to  the  value  in  time  of  tuition  lost, 

16.  With  the  Pottawatomies,  the  treaty  of  October  16, 1826,  the  obli- 
gation of  which  is  to  appropriate  $2,000  annually,  for  education,  a«  long 
as  Congress  may  think  proper,  to  be  expended  as  the  President  may 
direct.  Also,  the  treaty  of  September  20,  1828,  the  obligation  of  which 
is  to  appropriate  $1,000  annually,  for  education,  as  long  ss  Congress 
thinks  the  appropriation  may  be  useful.  Also,  treaty  of  October  27, 
1832,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  pay  $2,000  annually,  for  education,  as 
long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  to  be  expended  as  the  President 
may  direct.  No  appropriation  has  been  made  under  this  treaty  for  • 
school  purposes  for  the  last  ten  years. 

17.  With  the  Quapaws,  the  treaty  of  May  13,  1833,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  a[>propriate  $1,000  annually,  as  long  as  the  President  deems 
necessary. 

18.  With  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi,  the  treaty  of  October 
21,  1837,  the  obligation  of  which  is  that  the  annual  interest,  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum, on  $200,000,  shall  be  paid  as  annuities  are  paid;  but 
a  "portion,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  may  be  applied  to  educa- 
tion.'' 

19.  With  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  the  treaty  of  November  1, 
1837,  the  obligation  of  which  is  the  annual  payment  of  $770  of  the  an- 
nual interest  on  five-per-cent.  fund  of  $157,400,  **for  support  of  teacher 
and  incidental  expenses  of  school."  Also,  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1861, 
the  obligation  of  which  is  that  $1,000  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection 
of  a  school-building,  and  $200  appropriated,  annually,  for  school  pur- 
poses, as  long  as  the  President  may  deem  advisable. 

20.  With  the  Shoshoues  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Banuacks  of  Idaho^ 
the  treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  erect  a  school- 
building  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  The  other  educational  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty  are  the  same  as  the  educational  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  October  21, 1867,  with  the  Apaches,  Kiowas  and  Comanches. 

21.  With  the  Sioux,  the  treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  the  obligation' of 
which  is  to  erect  a  school-building,  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
The  provision  of  the  Apache,  Kiowa  and  Comanche  treaty  of  October 
21, 1867,  that  the  Government  shall  for  thirty  years  support  one  school 
and  provide  a  teacher  for  every  thirty  children  of  school  age,  is  repeated 
in  this  treaty. 

22.  With  the  Yankton  Sioux,  the  treaty  of  April  19, 1858,  the  obli- 
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fation  of  which  is  to  expend  $10,000  iu  building  schoolhoases  and 
maintaining  Bchools.  The  treaty  provides  that  annuity  money  may  be 
taken  to  maintain  schools.  The  Indians  agree  to  send  children  to 
acfaoo]  nine  months  in  the  year  or  forfeit  part  of  their  annuities. 

23.  With  the  Utes,  the  treaty  of  March  2j  1868,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  erect  a  school-house,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  chil- 
dren can  be  induced  to  attend  school,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 
The  provision  of  the  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  treaty  of  October 
21, 1867,  requiring  the  Government,  for  twenty  years,  to  support  one 
Bcbool  and  provide  a  teacher  for  every  thirty  children  of  school  age,  is 
repeiUAd  in  this  treaty. 

24.  With  the  Winnebagoes,  the  treaty  of  November  1,  1837  (see  also 
joint  resolution  of  July  17,  1862),  the  obligation  of  which  is  the  annual 
payment  of  $3,300  of  interest  money  for  purposes  of  education.  This 
interest  accrued  upon  a  fund,  which,  in  1837,  was  $1,100,000,  but  which 
has  been  reduced  by  a  citizenship  provision  to  $804,909.17. 

FAILURE  TO  OBSERVE   OBLICJ^ATIONS  OF  TREATIES. 

Provisions  of  other  treaties  imposing  upon  the  Government  the  ob- 
ligation to  build  school-houses  and  establish  and  maintain  schools  are 
not  referred  to  above,  for  the  reason  that  the  school  provisions  of  the 
treaties  not  mentioned  have  expired  by  limitation ;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  Government  failed  to  give  effect, 
in  accordance  with  their  letter,  to  most  of  the  expired  provisions.  It 
may  be  also  stated  here  that  Congress  annually  fails  to  give  effect,  in 
accordance  with  their  letter,  to  most  of  the  still  vital  provisions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  in  1884  he  estimated  that  it  would  require  an  appropriation 
of  $4,033,700  to  fulfill  the  educational  provisions  of  eight  of  our  Indian 
treaties.     He  said : 

This  money  is  now  dae.  A  large  part  of  the  money  so  agreed  to  be  paid  was  in 
eoDsideration  of  land  ceded  to  the  Government  by  the  Indians.  It  is  not  a  gratuity, 
bat  a  debt  dne  the  Indians,  incurred  by  the  Government  on  its  own  motion  and  not  at 
tbe  request  of  the  Indians.  It  is  trne  that  the  debt  is  dne  to  dependent  and  weak 
people  who  have  but  little  disposition  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  the  Government 
to  fulfill  its  obligation,  and  are  wanting  in  ability  to  compel  the  performance 
thereof;  yet  their  very  weakness  and  lack  of  disposition  to  complain  onght  to  stimu- 
late the  Government  to  sacredly  perform  all  the  provisions  of  treaties  piroviding  for 
the  edacatioo  and  advancement  of  these  people.  Not  only  a  direct  regard  for  our 
I^ighted  faith  demands  this,  but  our  interest  also  demands  it. 

Acting  upon  this  reasoning  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested 
that  the  following  appropriations  should  be  made,  and  estimates  there- 
to were  submitted  to  Congress,  one  in  1884  and  one  in  1885,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  among  his  estimates  for  deficiencies  in  ap- 
propriations : 

1.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  October  21,  1867,  with  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Gomanches, 
from  date  of  treaty  to  June  30, 1884,  $249,200. 
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2.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  childreu,  under 
treaty  of  October  28,  1867,  with  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  from  date 
of  treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  $254,100. 

3.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  childreu,  under 
treaty  of  May  7,  1868,  with  Crows,  from  date  of  treaty  to  June  30, 1884, 
$235,200. 

4.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  June  1, 1868,  with  the  !Navajoes,  from  date  of  treaty  to  June 
30, 1884,  $883,100. 

6.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  May  10,  1868,  with  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  from 
date  of  treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  $149,800. 

6.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  with  the  Shoshoues  and  Bannacks,  from  date  of 
treaty  to  June  30, 1884 — for  the  Shoshones,  $126,700;  for  the  Bannacks, 
$39,200. 

7.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  with  Sioux  of  diflferent  tribes,  including  Santee 
Sioux  of  Nebraska,  from  date  of  treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  $1,286,600. 

8.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  March  2, 1868,  with  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  from  date  of 
treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  ^255,500. 

Congress  has  refused  to  make  these  appropriations,  and  the  refusal 
may  be  justified  by  saying,  that,  while  the  treaty  provisions  referred  to 
have  not  been  observed  to  the  letter,  the  failure  to  give  to  them  effect 
has  been  the  fault  of  the  Indians,  since  if  at  any  time  they  had  de- 
manded school-houses  and  teachers  for  every  thirty  of  their  children, 
the  demand  would  have  beeu  complied  with.  But  at  no  time  have^these 
Indians  given  any  evidence  that  they  would  supply  each  of  the  neces- 
sary number  of  school-houses  with  its  thirty  children. 

SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES. 

In  addition  to  the  school  money  obtained  from  appropriations  made 
under  the  educational  provisions  of  treaties,  subsistence  supplies,  used 
in  boarding-schools  at  what  are  called  "ration  agencies",  are  purchased 
with  money  appropriated  under  other  than  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  Indian  treaties. 

SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  WHICH  ARE  CERTAIN. 

There  are  also  other  sources  of  school  revenue  to  which  attention  may 
be  called : 

School  funds  have  been  invested  in  State  bonds  and  the  securities  are 
held  by  the  Government,  and  other  school  funds  are  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment.'  The  annual  interest  on  these 
funds,  excepting  interest  on  Eastern  Cherokee  fund,  can  be  used  for  no 
other  than  school  purposes. 

*  21  Statutes,  p.  70 :  *'  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deposit  oer 
tain  faods  in  the  United  States  Treasury  in  lieu  of  investment." 
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A  tabalaied  statement  of  the  school  funds,  either  invested  or  held  in 
tnut  ID  lien  of  investment,  is  as  follows : 


Tribes. 


Bate  of 
interest. 


Eutera  Band  of  Cherokees 


Kasksslrlas.  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankenhaws 

Kukaskiaa,  Poorias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws  (State 
bonds) 

Omc» 

Potuwatomiea 

PoCttwatooiies  (State  bonds) 

rmatmas .. 


Percent 
6 
5 
6 

7 
5 
5 
6 
5 


Anionnt  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


Total 


$33,686  98 
27, 174  41 
20, 711  97 

20,700  00 

119. 911  53 

72,903  93 

4,000  00 

44, 616  14 


343, 703  96 


Annual 
interest. 


$1,684  34 
1,358  72 
1, 035  50 

1,449  00 
5.905  57 
3. 649  70 
200  00 
2, 230  75 


17, 603  58 


Not  only  the  interest  bat  also  a  part  of  the  principal  of  the  $33,686.98 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  school  fund  may  be  nsed,  annually,  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  Indian  bill,  approved  Au«fust  15, 1876,  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  miy  ''use,  annually,  for  educational 
purposes  among  said  Indians,  and  purchase  of  agricultural  implements, 
80  much  of  the  principal  of  said  fund  as,  with  interest  annually  accrued 
thereon,  shall  amount  to  $6,000.'' 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1881,  "  making  appropriations  to  supply  de- 
fi(neiicies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18S1, 
and  for  prior  years,"  and  so  forth,  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  school 
purposes  among  the  Poncas  in  Dakota.  Of  this  amount,  which  is 
neither  invested  nor  held  in  trust  in  lieu  of  investment,  a  balance  of 
•4,407.18  is  yet  in  the  Treasury. 


POSSIBLE  SOURCES   OF  REVENUE. 

Beside  these  certain  sources  of  school  revenue,  there  are  likewise 
possible  sources  of  school  revenue,  also  created  by  treaty  or  "  agree- 
ment" stipulations. 

For  instance,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $28,499.51,  the 
procee<ls  of  sales  of  lands  for  the  Omahas,  was  paid  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  Government  This  amount  is  held  in  trust  in  lieu  of  investment; 
bat,  unlike  the  funds  described  in  the  above  tabulated  statement,  it  is 
not  a  school  fund,  and  yet,  under  the  general  terms  of  the  treaty 
aotborizing  the  sale  of  the  lands,  in  selling  which  the  proceeds  above 
stated  were  realized,  the  annual  interest  on  this  amount  of  $28,499.51 
■lay  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

Tbere  are  two  other  important  funds  of  this  kind — the  proceeds  of  the 
•les  of  the  lands  of  the  confederated  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes,  and  of 
sales  of  lands  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians.  There  is  now  in 
the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  $416,861.59, 
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held  in  liea  of  investment.  This  fund  draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  income  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Osage 
fund  now  in  the  Treasury,  held  in  lieu  of  investment,  amounts  to  about 
$5,000,000,  and  draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  live  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  interest  may  be  expended  by  the  President  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Osage  Indians,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

The  accumulations  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  resulting  from  receipts 
on  account  of  treaty  sales  of  lands,  and  which  are  neither  invested  nor 
held  in  lieu  of  investment,  but  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  interest,  are  also  possible  sources  of  school  revenue. 
From  these  accumulations  money  may  be  drawn,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  proper  officer,  for  school  purposes.  The  books  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
show  that  these  accumulations  are  at  this  time  as  follows :  Proceeds  of 
sale  of  Sioux  Reservation  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  $68,067.71 ;  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  lands,  fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mis- 
souri, $14,288.45;  a  total  of  $82,356.16. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  that  may  be  used, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  proper  officer,  for  school  purposes,  other  receipts 
on  account  of  sales  of  lands  made  in  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  amounting  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  but  which  receipts  the  books  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  do  not  show  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  officers 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  charged  against 
these  receipts  for  expenses  of  sales.  This  difference  of  opinion,  which 
section  10  of  the  Indian  bill  of  1885  was  intended  to  remove,  has  had 
the  effect  of  holding  the  amount  of  money  received  for  the  sale  of 
Indian  lands  during  1883, 1884,  and  1885  in  the  Treasury,  drawing  no  in- 
terest, and  in  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  be  credited  to  the  Indians 
whose  lands  have  been  sold  or  be  used  iu  any  way  for  their  benefit. 

Ooncetning  the  $68,067.71  referred  to  above  as  the  amount  on  hand 
of  proceeds  of  sale  of  Sioux  Reservation  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
the  following  explanation  maybe  maile:  By  an  act  providing  for  the 
removal  of  the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  Medawakanton,  and  Wahpakoota 
bands  of  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians,  and  for  the  disposition  of  their 
lands  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  approved  March  3,  1863,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  sell  the  lands  of  these  bands  located 
in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  of  sales  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  said  Indians  in  their  new  homes.  This  act  also  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  luterior  should  make  reasonable  provision  for  the 
education  of  said  Indians  ai^/Cordin^  to  their  capacity  and  the  means  at 
his  command.  This  provision  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  these  lamls  may  be  used,  in  tlii3  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  luterior,  for  school  purposes.  The  Indians  affected  by  this 
act  are  known  generally  as  the  Santee,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  Sioux, 
and  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Santee  and  Flandreau,  the  Lake 
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Traverse,  and  the  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Agencies.  By  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  an  act  approved  July  15, 1870,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
directed  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lauds  among  these 
Indians  at  the  agencies  named,  according  to  numbers.  At  that  time 
the  Indians  at  Lake  Traverse  numbered  1,426,  at  Devil's  Lake  732,  and 
At  Santee  and  Flandreau  974. 

On  February  24,  1883,  the  receipts  from  sales  of  these  lands  had 
wnonnted  to  $857,972.04,  all  of  which,  excepting  $68,0i)7.71,  has  been 
expended.  But  a  large  sura  has  been  received  from  sales  since  February 
31, 1883.  From  this  the  Indians  cannot,  under  existing  conditions,  re- 
ceive any  benefit-  The  misunderstanding  existing  between  Govern- 
ment officials  concerning  the  amount  that  should  be  charged  against 
receipts  as  expenses  of  sales  keeps  these  receipts  "suspended" — keeps 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  not  credited  to  the  Indians  to 
whom  they  belong. 

The  expenditures  made  out  of  the  receipts  of  these  land  sales  have 
imoanted  to  $794,813.68.  The  record  does  not  show  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ever  used  his  discretion  in  the  disbursement  of  any  of 
this  large  sum  for  educational  purposes. 

At  this  time  the  balance  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  these  Indians  is  as 
follows : 


Agency. 


At  Santee  and  Flandreau 

At  Lake  Traverse 

AtDeva'aLake *... 

Total 


Amount. 

$19, 532  15 

39. 092  72 

9,442  84 

68, 067  71 


It  was  provided,  by  the  agreement  with  the  confederated  bands  of 
Utes,  made  at  Washington  City,  March  6,  1880,  that,  in  addition  to 
e»'tain  annuities  and  sums  for  provisions  and  clothing,  a  sum  of  money, 
or  its  equivalent  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  sufficient  to  produce 
t50,000  per  annum,  should  be  set  apart  and  held  by  the  Government, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  Utes  per  capita,  annually,  forever.  When  this 
agreement  was  submitted  to  Congress  it  was  amended  by  the  following 
proviso: 

Thai  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  in  his  discretion,  appropriate  an 
•oumiit  thereof^  not  exceeding  $10,000,  for  the  education,  in  schools  established  within 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lands  selected,  of  such  youth  of  both  sexes  as  in  his  judg- 
BCQt  may  be  best  qualified  to  make  proficiency  in  practical  industries  and  pursuits 
•WMBary  for  their  self-support. 

Under  this  proviso,  $10,000  of  the  Utes'  $50,000  annual  per  capita 
fimd  was  appropriated  by  the  President  for  educational  purposes  in 
1883,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  in  1884.  It  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  the  President  shonld  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
vi9o  amount  of  this  fund  for  educational  purposes  during  the  current 
fiacalyear. 
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SCHOOL  FUNDS  OF  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  money  derived  from  these  certaia  and  possible  sources  of  school 
revenae  may  be  used,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  for  school 
purposes;  but  the  school  revenae  derived  from  the  certain  source  of  the 
invested  funds  held  by  the  Grovernment  for  two  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  and  tribes  living  with  them,  and  from  funds  held  for  those  tribes 
in  lieu  of  investment,  cannot  be  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  must  be  paid  to  the  authorities  of  those  tribes. 

The  amount  of  the  Choctaw  school  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  $49,472  70.  This  is  held  in  lieu  of  investment,  and  bears  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  producing  $2,473.63  annually. 

The  Cherokee  school  fund,  held  in  lieu  of  investment,  amounts  to 
$457,903.72,  and  the  school  fund  invested  in  State  and  railroad  bonds 
amounts  to  $75,854.28,  making  an  aggregate  Cherokee  school  fund  of 
$533,758.  The  interest  on  the  fund  held  in  lieu  of  investment  amounts 
to  $22,895.18  annually,  and  on  the  invested  fund  to  $4,621.28,  making 
$27,516.46  of  annual  interest  upon  these  funds  which  is  paid  to  the 
tribe  and  is  used  by  it  for  educational  purposes;  also,  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  on  $15,000  abstracted  bonds  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
appropriated  annually  by  Congress,  amounting  to  $900. 

Beside  these  two  funds,  $5,000  is  annually  paid  by  the  Government 
to  the  Cherokees  on  account  of  the  Shawnees.  The  payment  to  the 
Shawnees  of  $5,000  annually  for  educational  purposes  is  provided  for 
in  the  treaty  with  that  tribe  dated  May  10,  1854,  in  which  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  interest  on  $40,000,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
together  with  $3,000  of  perpetual  annuities,  shall  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  education.  The  Shawnees  are  incorporated  with  the  Cherokees  un- 
der an  agreement  dated  June  7,  1869,  and  by  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment the  $5,000  school  money  annually  due  to  the  Shawnees  is  paid  to 
the  Cherokees. 

The  Delawares  are  also  incorporated  with  the  Cherokees.  They  have 
a  school  fund  of  $1 1,000,  held  in  lieu  of  investment,  which  producer 
$550  of  interest  annually.  The  agreement  under  which  the  DelaWares 
were  incorporated  with  the  Cherokees  wa«  made  April  8,  1867.  It  does 
not  stipulate  that  the  interest  on  the  Delaware  school  fund  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Cherokees,  and  therefore  this  interest  is  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Delawares  themselves;  but  no  payment  of  interest  has  been  made 
sint  e  August  26, 1868.  At  one  time  the  interest  in  gold  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  Treasury  on  the  Delaware  school  fund  was  converted 
into  currency,  and  the  premium  on  the  gold  thus  sold  was  credited  to 
the  interest  fund.  The  accumulated  interest  and  profits  on  gold  sales 
DOW  amount  to  $11,808.89,  which  is  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Delawares^ 
awaiting  action  by  Congress. 

The  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes  have  no  school  funds  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Government  as  trust  fund,  but,  under  treaties  witb 
the  following  tribes,  Congress  appropriates  annually,  in  addition  to  the 
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above  sams,  the  following  amounts:  Treaty  with  Ghoctaws,  $6,000; 
treaty  with  Greeks,  interest  on  $200,000  at  5  per  cent.,  $10,000;  treaty 
with  Seminoles,  interest  on  $50,000  at  5  per  cent,  $2,500. 

FIBST    OBNERAL    APPROPRIATION   MADE    BY    OONaRESS    FOR  INDIAN 

SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

It  appears  that  all  the  edacational  work  by  the  Government  among 
the  Indians,  excepting  what  was  done  nnder  the  civilization  fund  act 
of  1819,  was  done  under  treaty  stipulations  until,  in  1870,  when  the 
first  general  appropriation  for  Indian  school  purposes  was  made  by 
Congress. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  enacted  in  1870,  $100,000  was  appro- 
priated ^<for  the  support  of  industrial  and  other  schools  among  the 
Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for" — among  the  Indian  tribes  not 
having  treaties  containing  stipulations  providing  funds  for  educational 
purposes.  All  this  appropriation  was  not  expended,  and,  in  1872,  Con- 
gress, by  a  section  of  the  Indian  bill,  reappropriated  the  unexpended 
balance,  $35,533.07,  authorizii)g  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  apply  it, 
in  his  discretion,  for  any  purpose  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  tribe  or  band. 

THE  "CENTRAL  SUPERINTBNDENCY"   APPROPRIATIONS. 

c 

Ia  1875  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  "tor  the  education  and  civili- 
zaticn  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  late  Central  Superintendency,' 
including  clothes,  food,  and  lodging  for  the  children  attending  school." 
Of  this  appropriation  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  set  aside  and  used  for 
school  purposes  among  the  tribes  indicated  by  the  language  of  the  law 
quote<l  above.  Prom  1876  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and 
from  1880  to  1884,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $18,000,  was  appropriated  annu- 
ally for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  living  within  the 
limits  of  ^^  the  late  Central  Superintendency;"  but  only  small  portions  of 
these  appropriations  were  expended  for  educational  purposes. 

THE   FIRST  ANNUAL  GENERAL    APPROPRIATION  FOR  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

PURPOSES. 

The  language  of  the  section  of  the  Indian  bill  of  1872,  appropriating 

1  Formerly  the  Prenideut  had  authority  to  appoint  Indian  Superintondeuts,  and 
each  of  these  superintendents  was  assigned  to  certain  territory,  in  which  he  had 
aapervision  and  control  over  the  official  conduct  and  accounts  of  officers  and  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Qovernment  in  Indian  affairs.  One  of  these  snperintendencies 
was  called  the  Central  Snperintendency,  and  embraced  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, excluding  the  five  civilized  tribes.  These  snperintendencies  were  abolished 
one  by  one,  and  the  Indian  Agents  commenced  to  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affuirs.  The  Indians  living  within  the  limits  of  *Hhe  late  Central  Superin- 
tendency^are  the  Indians  of  Kansas  and  uncivilized  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  ; 
bat  nnder  a  rule  regulating  the  application  of  general  and  special  appropriations  no 
portion  of  the  special  appropriations  made  for  the  Indians  living  within  the  limits  of 
''the  late  Central  Su peri n tendency''  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  otherwise 
provided  for. 
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the  unexpended  balauce  of  the  Indian  school  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
made  in  1870,  seems  to  have  taken  this  unexpended  balance,  $35,533.07, 
out  of  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  Indian  bill  of  1870,  that  the  appro- 
priation should  be  used  for  school  purposes  only  among  the  Indian 
tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  but  it  was  not  until  1876  that  Con- 
gress made  the  first  annual  general  appropriation  for  school  purposes. 

By  the  Indian  bill  enacted  in  1876  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  appro- 
priated "  for  the  support  of  industrial-schools,  and  other  educational 
purposes,  for  the  Indian  tribes.'' 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  the  Government  to  educate  the  children  of  the  Indians  living 
under  its  jurisdiction;  for,  as  will  be  seen,  ever  since  1876,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year.  Congress  has  made 

YEARLY  INCREASING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INDIAN  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

In  1877  Congress  appropriated  $30,000  "for  support  of  schools  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  for  the  support  of  industrial-schools,  and  for 
other  educational  purposes,  for  the  ludian  tribes." 

In  1878  the  sum  of  $60,000  was  appropriated  "for  support  of  in- 
dustrial-schools, and  for  other  educational  purposes,  for  the  Indian 
tribes." 

In  1879  and  1880,  each  year,  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  for 
school  purposes. 

In  1881  the  sum  of  $85,000  was  appropriated  for  Indian  educational 
purposes,  and  it  was  provided  as  follows: 

Out  of  this  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  take  and  pay  such  aUowance,'not 
exceeding  the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  as  he  shall  think  just,  to  Captain 
R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

This  was  the  first  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
Captain  Pratt,  as  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial-school^ 
which  was  opened  in  November,  1879.  During  this  year  the  demand  for 
Indian  school  facilities  was  so  great  that  the  Indian  Bureau  exceeded 
the  appropriation  by  $50,000,  which  amount  was  appropriated  by  a 
deficiency  bill  passed  in  1882.^ 

In  1882  Congress  was  fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  Indian 
school  work  which  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Interior  Department, 
and  it  accordi  ngly  made  large  and  important  school  appropriations.  By 
the  ludiau  bill  of  this  year  $150,000  was  appropriated  "for  support  of 
industrial-schools  and  for  educational  purposes  for  the  Indian  tribes ;'' 
$67,500  "for  support  of  Indian  industrial-school  at  Carlisle,  and  for 
transportation  of  children  to  and  from  said  school  f  and  $1,000  "for  an- 
nual allowauce  to  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  iu  charge  of  said  Indian  indus- 
trial-school." 

lu  this  bill  appropriations  were  made,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Indian  children  at  Hampton,  Ya.,  the  Indian  department  of 
the  school  at  that  place  having  been  opened  by  S.  C.  Armstrong,  the 
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saperintendent,  i#  September  1878,  aud  also  for  the  mainteDance  of 
the  Indian  indastrial-scbool  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  which  had  been 
opened  February  25,  1880,  $16,000  being  appropriated  for  the  former 
and  $30,000  for  the  latter. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  \>y  this  bill  to  cause  to  be 
constructed,  at  a  point  in  the  Indian  Territory  adjacent  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas  aud  near  to  the  Ponca  and  Pawnee 
Keservations,  and  upon  a  section  of  land  suitable  in  quality  and  loca- 
tion fpr  the  industrial  purposes  of  the  school,  a  building  suitable  in 
size  aud  convenience  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Indian  children;  and  he  "shall  cause  to  be  instructed  therein,  in  the 
English  language  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  children  of  such  Indian 
tribes  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  are  least  provided  for  under 
existing  treaties  and  laws."  For  this  purpose  there  was  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $25,000.  Under  this  appropriation  the  Indian  school- 
building,  located  on  Chilocco  Creek,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  about  six 
miles  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  was  built,  and  the  Chilocco  Indian 
Training  school  was  opened  therein  January  15, 1881. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  further  authorized  by  this  act  to 
cause  to  be  constructed,  at  some  suitable  point  on  the  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion, a  suitable  building  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Indian  children  of  the  Indian  tribes  located  on  said  reservation ; 
"or,"  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
establish  said  school  in  the  school-building^  now  standing  on  the  Pawnee 
Beservation,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska."  For  this  purpose  $25,000  was 
appropriated.  The  Secretary  directed  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posecl  school  in  the  Pawnee  Beservation  school-building.  On  February 
20,  18H4,  the  school  was  opened,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Genoa  In- 
dian Training-school.  It  is  located  about  one  mile  from  Genoa,  Kance 
County,  Nebraska 

"SCHOOLS  IN  STATES  AND  TBERITOBIBS." 

By  this  act  the  policy  of  placing  Indian  children  at  industrial-,  agri- 
cultural-,  or  mechanical -schools  other  than  those  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  declared,  and  the  sum  of  $17,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  one  hundred  children  at  such  schools,  it  being  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  twenty  such  pupils  should  be  educated  in  any 
one  State. 

The  sum  of  $150,000  was  also  appropriated  for  (1)  instructing  Indian 
children  <iwelling  westof  the  Mississippi  Riveraud  in  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  or  so  many  thereof  as  maybe  practicable, 
in  Government  industrial-schools  other  than  those  at  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  Forest  Grove  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  treaty  or  other 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  or  such  industrial  schools  as  may  be 

^The  building  referred  to  in  the  law  was  the  sohool-building  used  by  the  Pawnees 
before  their  removal  from  Nebraska  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
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established  and  supported  by  the  Government ;  (2)  purchasing  stock  for 
herding  purposes  for  such  industrial-schools ;  (3)  placing  such  children, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  under  the  care  and  control  of  such 
suitable  white  families  as  may  be  in  all  respects  qualified  to  give  such 
children  moral,  industrial,  and  educational  training  for  a  term  not  less 
than  three  years,  under  arrangements  in  which  their  proper  care,  sup- 
port, and  education  shall  be  in  exchange  for  their  labor. 

Under  the  language,  in  industrial  schools  "  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  treaty  and  other  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  or  such  industrial- 
schools  as  may  be  established  and  supported  wholly  from  treaty  or  other 
funds  so  appropriated,"  in  June,  1883,  a  contract  was  made  to  erect  the 
school-buildiugsof  theHaskell  Institute  near  Lawrence,  Kans.  Only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  could  this  provision  of  law  have  been  twisted  into 
authority  for  the  expenditure,  for  school- building  purposes,  of  $45,419  of 
the  $150,000  appropriation  referred  to  above.  At  this  conclusion  the 
Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  arrived,  but  not  until  after  he  had 
permitted  the  first  payment  under  the  contract  to  build  school-houses  at 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  to  be  made  out  of  this  appropriation.  He  refused  to 
permit  the  second  payment  to  be  made,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract 
to  build  these  school-houses  was  not  made  by  authority  of  law.  But  the 
contractors  persisted, and  completed  the  buildings.  By  a  joint  resolution 
passed  February  2,  1884,  and  by  the  Indian  bill  passed  in  1884,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  the 
$150,000  appropriation  as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  repairing  such  school-buildings  as  were  then  in  course  of 
construction,  or  for  which  contracts  had  been  made,  and  for  such  other 
educational  purposes  as  he  might  think  proper.  Under  this  enabling 
legislation  the  contractors  to  construct  the  buildings  of  the  Haskell 
Institute  were  paid  out  of  the  $150,000  appropriation  of  1882. 

DUTIES  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

By  the  Indian  bill  of  1882  the  office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent 
was  establisheil,  and  the  Superint^ondeiit  was  authorize  I  to  insp  *ct  all 
Indian  schools,  and  was  directed  to  report  a  plan  for  carrying  into 
effect,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  all  existing  treaty  stipulations 
for  the  education  of  Indians,  with  careful  estimates  of  the  cost  thereof. 
He  was  also  directed  to  report  a  plan  and  estimates  for  educating  all 
Indian  youths  for  whom  no  treaty  school  provisions  had  been  made, 
and  to  report  estimates  of  what  sum  could  be  saved  from  existing  ex- 
penditures for  Indian  support  by  the  adoption  of  his  plan. 

During  tlie  first  year  after  the  creation  of  this  office  its  incumbent 
was  called  Inspector  of  Indian  Schools,  but  by  the  Indian  bill  of  1883 
he  was  called  Indian  School  Superintendent,  and  that  is  now  his  official 
designation. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  l^EAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,   1884. 

In  1883  Congress  authorized  the  coatiauance  of  the  school  work  so 
?igoroasIy  commeuceil  ia  L832  by  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1884,  as  follows : 


Purposes  of  appropriation. 


Sapptrt  of  ladian  day-and  indiutrial  schools,  and  for  other  ednoational  parposes — 

Bepsiring  and  constraoting  school-buildiugs 

Sapport  of  Indian  indastriiU-school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  for  transportation  of  pnpils 
to  sad  fh>m  aiUd  school  , 

Inansl  aHowanoe  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  Carlisle  school 

Support  and  edacation  of  100  Indian  children  at  the  school  at  Hampton.  Ya 

Sapport  of  Indian  indostriid-sohool  at  Forest  6-rove,  Oreg 

Porciiase  of  stock  caitle  for  indnstrial-schools 

Sq»port  of  Indian  indnstrial-achool  at  Chilocco,  Indian  Ter 

SappMt  of  Indian  indastrial-sohool  at  Genoa,  Nebr      

Can,  support,  and  education  of  Indian  children  at  industrial-,  agricultural-,  or  mechan- 
ieal^i«cho(ds  other  than  those  herein  provided  for 

Irsetko  of  scbool-buiMlng  on  Northern  Cheyenne  and  ArrapSkho  Reservation  to  re- 
place one  destroyed  by  fire 


Total. 


Amount. 


$400,000 
25.000 

67,500 
1.000 
16,700 
30, 000 
20,000 
20,000 
20.000 

75,000 

6,000 


680,200 


The  unexpended  balance  of  the*  appropriation  made  in  1882,  for  a 
•choolboildiug  in  the  Indian  Territory,  was  reappropriated  and  made 
immediately  available  for  the  completion  and  famishing  of  the  Ohilocco 
Bebool-bnilding. 

The  appropriation  for  general  school  parposes  was  ac-.ompauied  with 
the  prov^iso  that  no  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated,  or  of  any  other 
8am  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools,  should  be  paid  for 
service  rendered  by  any  pupil  taught  in  said  schools  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  tuition,  except  for  excess  of  value  of  labor  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  tuition  in  a  day-school  and  of  tuition  and  support  in  a  board- 
ing school.  This  was  an  unwise  proviso,  and  it  was  not  continued  in 
the  Indian  bill  enacted  in  1884. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISOAL  YEAR   ENDED  JUNE  30,  1885. 

In  1884  important  appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools  were 
made  as  follows: 


1 


Purposes  of  appropriation. 


Support  of  day*  and  indastrial^sohools,  and  for  other  educational  purposes 

'Construction  and  repair  of  sehool'buildiogs  

Purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  schools 

Support  and  education  of  children  at  industrial-schools  in  Alaska 

Support  of  Chilocco  industrial-school  near  Arkansas  City 

Buildings  for  employ68  at  said  school 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school  

Support  of  iudus trial-school  at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  and  for  transportation  of  children  to  and 
from  said  school 

Annual  allowance  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  said  school 

Support  of  industrial-school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school     

Erection  of  buildings  at  Forest  Grove  or  elsewhere  in  Oregon  

Support  of  industrial-school  at  Genoa,  Nebr 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school   ' 

Support  and  education  of  120  children  at  the  school  at  Hampton,  Ya 

Transportation  of  children  to  and  from  said  school 

Support  of  Saskell  Institute,  near  Lawrence,  Kans 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school 

Teams,  wagons,  and  farm  implements  for  said  school 

Care,  support,  and  education  of  200  children  at  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa  . . . 

Care,  support,  and  education  of  children  at  schools  in  States  and  Territories  other 
than  Gh>vernment  schools,  for  transportation  of  children  to  and  from  said  schools, 
and  placing  children  in  private  families 

Erection  of  a  boarding-school,  the  purchase  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements  and 
other  necessary  articles  to.  establish  an  industrial  training-school  among  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina 


Total. 


Amount. 

$510,000 

40.000 

25.000 

15.000 

26,600 

5,000 

1,600 

76.000 

1,000 

85,000 

1,500 

20.000 

26,500 

1,500 

19.  COO 

2.500 

56.800 

2,000 

2.000 

83,000 

90,000 


4,000 


992,8lt0 


The  limitations  of  the  Indian  bill,  passed  in  1883,  that  only  the  chil ' 
dren  of  such  Indian  Territory  tribes  as  are  least  provided  for  under  exist- 
ing treaty  laws  should  be  admitted  to  the  Chilocco  school,  and  that  only 
Sioux  children  should  be  admitted  to  the  G-enoa  school,  were,  by  the 
Indian  bill  of  1884,  repealed. 

Under  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  this  bill 
a  contract  has  been  made  and  school- buildings  are  being  erected  near 
Salem,  Oreg.,  to  which  place  the  Indian  school  heretofore  known  as 
the.Forest  Grove  school  has  been  removed. 

The  boarding-house  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  has  been 
erected,  the  contract  price  being  $3,600,  and  a  successful  school  is 
being  conducted  at  Cherokee,  Swain  County,  N.  C,  under  a  contract 
with  B.  C.  Hobbs,  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  this  year,  1884,  the  industrial-schools  at  G-enoa,  Chilocco,  and 
Lawrence  were  opened,  and  the  school-building  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
was  constructed.     The  contract  to  put  up  this  building  was  made 
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Janoary  1,  1834,  the  contract  price  being  $29,700,  which,  under  the 
joint  resolution  of  February  2,  1884,  was  paid  out  of  the  $150,000  ap- 
propriated in  1882  '^for  the  purpose  of  further  lustrncting  and  civilizing 
Indian  children  dwelling  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.''  The  building 
was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  was  immediately 
oocapied  by  the  Albuquerque  Indian  school,  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  a  contract  with 
the  Indian  Bureau. 

SXPSNDITUBES  FROM  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  FUND  OF  1884-'85. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  is  the  proviso:  That, 
aonaally,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  December  of  each  year,  a 
report  shall  be  made  of  the  '^manner  and  for  what  purposes  the  general 
edncational  fund  for  the  preceding  year  has  been  expended." 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress,  in  1884,  for  th^  general  educa- 
tional fand,  was  $510,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885, 
expenditures  were  ma<le  from  this  fund  as  follows: 


Purposes  of  exi>enditare. 


Forpfty  of  emplojAs 

For  sab«iflteiic« 

For  clothing  and  goods 

For  sapport  aod  edocation  of  obildreu  at  contract  schools .. 
For  BuacellaD«oas  and  agricultoral  supplies 

To«al 


Amount. 


$165, 506  90 

62, 118  83 

54,699  68 

107,660  04 

53,097  05 


443,082  50 


From  this  statement  it  appears  that  $66,917.50  of  the  appropriation 
of  $510,000,  made  in  1884,  for  the  general  school  fund  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1885,  was  not  used.  This  fact  may  be  explained :  Con- 
tracts for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children  were  made,  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1884-'85,  amounting  to  $135,000,  but  when  settlement 
with  the  contractors  was  made  on  the  average  attendance  of  children, 
only  $107^660  was  allowed,  and  in  this  way  $27,340  was  saved  on  these 
contiucts.  The  sum  of  $180,000  was  set  aside  to  be  used  in  paying 
employ^,  it  having  been  estimated  that  this  amount  would  be  needed 
for  this  purpose,  but  only  $165,500  was  used,  and  in  this  way  a  saving 
of  $14,500  made.  The  sum  of  $6,500  was  returned  by  disbursing  offi- 
cers at  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1885,  being  unex. 
pended  balances  in  their  hands  at  that  time.  These  facts  explain  why 
$48,340  of  the  $66,917.50,  which  was  covered  back  into  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1884-'85,  was  not  expended. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  EREOTED  AND  REPAIRED. 

By  this  act  Congress  also  required  an  annual  report  of  the  number 
and  kind  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  preceding  year,  and  also 
tiie  cost  of  school-bouse  repairs. 
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Duriug  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jaue  30,  1885,  the  following  disbarse- 
ments  were  made  out  of  the  $40,000  appropriated  for  school-hoase  baild- 
ing  and  repairing  purposes : 

Boarding-$ohool  buildings. 


Agency. 


Crow — ^ 

Crow  Creek 

Devil's  Lake 

Fort  Berthold 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita 

Klamath 

Keah  Bay 

Nevada 

Qninaielt   

Shoshone 

Yankton 

Sao  and  Fox 


Location. 


Description  of  work  done. 


Amotmt 
ezi»ended. 


Total 


Montana  .. 

Daltota 

...  do 

.    do 

Ind.  Ter 

Oregon  

Wa6hington 
Nevada     . 
Washington 
Wyoming  .. 

Dakota 

Ind.  Ter .... 


Bailding  dormitory 

Making  addition,  and  a  new  hoase 

Constrncting  bakery 

Remodeling school-hoQse  at  Fort  Stevenson. 
Making  brick  for  new  8chool<hoase 


Work  on  scbool-hoose 

Changing  hospital  into  school^honse 

Finishing  dormitory 

Clearing  land  for  school-house 

Lumber  for  schooUhonse 

Lumber  for  school-bam 

Building  new  house  and  removing  old  one. 


$9,000  00 
2.064  58 

500  00 
3,000  00 

840  50 

728  60 
600  00 
175  00 
600  00 

1, 210  00 
461  63 

2,726  00 


21, 014  15 


Day-Bckool  huildings. 


Agency. 

Location. 

Description  of  work  done. 

Amount 
expended. 

LaPointe 

Mission 

Total  

Wisconsin . . 
California. . . 

Material  and  labor  for  Lac  dn  Flambeau  and 
Lac  Court  d'Orellle  school-houses. 

Material  and  labor  for  school-houses  at  Coa- 
hnila,  Temecula,  Agua  Caliente,  Rinoon. 
and  La  JoUa. 

$677  28 
032  06 

1,609  29 

Repairs. 


Of  boarding-school  houses. 
Of  day-school  houses 

Total 


$4,842  77 
197  40 

5, 040  17 


Recapitulation, 


Expenditures  on  boarding-school  houses 
Expenditures  on  day-school  houses. . . . . . 

Expenditures  on  repairs  

Total 


$21, 014  15 
1,609  29 
6.040  17 


27.663  61 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  $12,336.39  of  the  $40,000 
building  appropriation  was  not  expended;  bat  this  is  not  a  fact:  A  con- 
tract tor  a  school-building  at  Devil's  Lake,  amounting  to  $6,500,  was 
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entered  into  on  October  16, 1884,  and  another  contract  for  a  school-build- 
ing  at  Wicliita,  amoanting  to  $9,400,  on  February  9,  1885,  but  pay- 
Hient6  under  these  contracts  were  not  made,  until  after  the  expiration 
ci  the  fiscal  year. 

THE  EMPLOYjfiS  OP  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1885,  also  requires  an  annual  report  of  (1)  "the 
name  of  every  teacher  employed  and  compensation  allowed;"  (2)  "the 
location  of  each  school  and  the  average  attendance  at  each  school.'' 

Congress  meant,  no  doubt,  to  require  a  report  not  only  of  the  name 
and  compensation  of  every  teacher,  but  also  of  the  name  and  compensa- 
tion of  every  other  school  employ^.  Therefore,  herewith  submitted 
will  be  found  a  report'  of  the  name,  sex,  race,  age,  social  condition, 
position  in  the  school,  term  of  service,  place  of  birth,  and  salary  per 
annam,  of  every  employ^,  and  the  amount  of  money  actually  paid  to  each 
for  service  rendered,  in  the  Government  Indian  school  service  (except- 
mg  service  in  Indian  contract  schools),  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1885. 

FACTS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

The  location  of  and  average  attendance  at  every  school  supervised  by 
an  Indian  agent  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  whether 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government,  is  also  reported.  In 
this  tabulated  report,  herewith  submitted  2,  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing each  of  such  schools  are  stated^: 

1.  How  it  is  supported. 

2.  School  population  in  its  vicinity.  The  total  school  population,  so 
far  as  reported,  was,  at  the  end  of  the  la«t  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1885, 
35,272;  but  the  returns  of  school  population  are  imperfect — almost 
worthless.  The  number  of  children  of  school-age  is  greater  than  the 
reported  number,  but  the  actual  number  cannot  be  ascertained  until  an 
authorized  and  careful  census  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  has  been  made. 
It  is  suggested  that  Congress  should  api^ropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  a  census. 

3.  Capacity  of  school  building.  The  total  boarding-school  accommoda- 
tion reported  for  the  fiscal  year  1884-'85  was  for  5,881  pupils,  and  the 
day  school  accommodation  was  for  4,148  pupils,  which  includes  285  day 
pupils  at  boarding-schools,  leaving  actual  accommodation  at  day-schools 
for  3,863  pupils. 

4.  Number  of  employes.  The  aggregate  number  of  employes  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1884-'85,  was  516. 

5.  Largest  attendance  in  any  month. 

6.  Average  attendance.  There  was  reported  a  total  average  monthly 
ittendance  at  boarding-schools  of  4,066.27,  and  an  average  monthly 

>  See  Table  A,  page  130.       *  See  Table  B,  page  192.       *  See  foot-nota  table,  p.  99. 
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attendance  at  day-schools  of  1,941.90,  inclnding  93.10  day  pupils  wh# 
were  ax^commodated  at  boarding-schools. 

7.  Number  of  months  in  session  during  the  year. 

8.  Total  cost  of  school  to  Government  for  the  year,  and  cost  per  cap- 
ita per  month. 

At  61  boarding-schools,  under  supervision  of  Indian  agents,  and  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  Government,  the  schools  having  a  capacity  of 
4,199  pupils,  there  was  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  2,970.05, 
costing  for  the  year,  $395,444.36,  a  per  capita  per  month  of  $14.55. 

At  6  boarding-schools,  under  supervision  of  Indian  agents,  sup- 
potted  partly  by  Government  and  partly  by  religious  associations,  the 
schools  having  a  capacity  for  232  pupils,  there  was  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  199.04,  costing  the  Government  during  the  year  $8,347.91, 
a  per  capita  of  $4.12  per  month.  The  amount  contributed  by  religious 
associations  to  these  schools  has  not  been  reported  to  the  Government. 

At  17  contract  boarding-schools,  supervised  by  Indian  agents,  the 
schools  having  a  capacity  for  1,450  pupils,  there  was  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  897.18,  costing  the  Government  for  the  year  $85,181.83,  a 
per  capita  of  $8.78  per  month. 

At  80  Government  day-schools,  under  supervision  of  Indian  agents, 
the  schools  having  a  capacity  for  3,863  pupils,  there  was  an  average 
monthly  attendance  of  1,705.27,  costing  the  Government  for  thiB  year 
$41,634.15,  a  per  capita  of  $3.57  per  month. 

Six  contract  day-schools  cost  the  Government  $2,960. 

It  appears  that  the  cost  per  capita  per  month  of  maintaining  and 
educating  a  pupil  at  a  Government  school  is  considembly  greater  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  a  pupil  at  a  contract  school.  In 
explanation  of  this  fact  it  is  suggested  that  the  Government  does  not 
pay  to  a  contract  school  the  entire  cost  of  a  pupil's  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation. The  machinery  of  contract  schools  is  not  supplied  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  maintaining  and  educating  Indian  children.  The 
machinery  of  such  schools  is  usually  supplied  for  other  educational,  or 
for  benevolent,  purposes.  The  education  of  Indian  children,  under 
contract  with  the  Government,  is  generally  undertaken  either  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  a  school  to  its  capacity  or  for  benevolent  reasons. 
The  Government  does  not,  therefore,  pay  to  these  "contract  schools''  the 
entire  cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  a  pux)il.  It  merely  helps  the 
school  by  contributing  a  part  of  the  cost  of  supporting  and  instructing 
the  Indian  children  who  are  placed  under  contract  at  such  a  school. 

SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT — 
THEIR  NUMBER,  AND   COST  TO   THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Detailed  information  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885, 
concerning  the  management  of  and  expenditures  made  on  account /)f 
Indian  schools  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  made 
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by  Congress  in  1884,  is  given  in  tabalated  statements  submitted  here- 
with.   These  statements  show :  ^ 

L  The  total  number  of  boarding-schools  at*  agencies,  or  under  super* 
▼isiou  of  agents,  to  have  been  84;  average  attendance,  4,066.27 ;  num- 
ber of  employ^,  423 ;  total  amount  paid  to  employes,  $181,811;  total 
amoant  paid  for  supplies  and  all  other  expenses  of  schools,  $307,163.10; 
total  cost  of  all  agency  boarding-schools,  $488,974.10. 

2.  The  total  number  of  day-schools  at  agencies  to  have  been  86;  av- 
erage attendance,  1,848.80 ;  number  of  employes,  93;  total  amount  paid 
to  employes,  $38,411 ;  other  expenses,  $6,183.15 ;  total  cost  Of  all  agency 
day  schools,  $44,594.15. 

3.  The  name  and  location  of,  average  attendance  at,  and  amount  paid 
to  schools  not  connected  with  Indian  agencies,  at  which  schools  Indians 
were  placed  by  the  Government. 

At  23  contract  and  other  schools  in  States  and  Territories — these 
schools  not  being  under  the  supervision  of  Indian  agents,  and  in  which 
children  were  placed  during  the  fiscal  year  at  various  rates  per  annum — 
there  was.an  average  attendance  of  710  pupils,  costiqg  the  Government 
$80,653.33.    The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  these  schools : 


Number  of  schools  and  rate  of  tnition. 


Average 

number  of 

pupils. 


Cost. 


•  st  1100  per  annnm 

1  st  lUO  per  annnm 

2  st  $120  per  annum 
1  st  1130  per  annum 

13  st  1167  per  annum 


227 
13 

112 
50 

308 


710 


$17, 166  45 

857  23 

12. 478  GO 

2,244  31 

47, 906  68 


80,653  33 


A  tabulated  statement  of  contracts  made  during  the  fiscal  year  with 
various  religions  organizations  and  educational  institutions  to  teach 


'  Tables  B,  C,  and  D,  pp.  192,  202,  208.     The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
statistics  contained  in  these  tables: 


Ca  pacity  of 
.   ac  oob. 

Em- 
ploy^ 

• 

ATeraffe  attendance. 

Na  of 
acboola 

Total  coeU 

Coat 

per 
capita 

per 
mouth. 

• 

Board- 

ioc 

Day. 

Boardioc. 

Day. 

$533,568.2&. 

Boarding. 

Day. 

SoarfarthooU,  by  GorerBioent 

■•■rdiac-aehoob,  hj  Gorenunent  aod 
ky  rr{i(in«s  MwocMttoxw 

4,199 

S3S 
l,4fiO 

• 

423 

2,97a05 

199.04 
897.18 

61 

6 
17 
80 

1 

ft 

8395,444  36 

8,347  91 
85,181  83 

•14  55 

12 

8  78 
3  57 

2  43 

fcg^iut  ■choob,  by  coHtrairt 

4,148 

93 

l,705.r 

41.10 

102  43 

841,634  15 
1,000  00 
1,960  00 

I>«y<«beol,  by  contract  (TortJ«  Mooot- 
M) 

mytbaoh.  by  contract  (Hortb  Caro- 
bM) 

1           TaHai 

&,881 

*4,148 

&16 

4,066.27 

*1,941.90 

170 

488,974  10 

44,59415 

1 

m  a  capacity  for  285  day  acholars  at  boardioc-acboola  reported,  and  aa  arerate  attendance  of  93.10,  included  in  theaa 
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and  maintain  Indian  children,  is  herewith  submitted.^  This  statement 
gives  the  names  of  the  schools,  date  of  each  contract  and  of  its  ap- 
proval, name  of  the  contractors  and  what  was  furnished  by  them,  num- 
ber of  pupils,  rate  paid  per  pupil,  and  time  during  which  contracts 
ran. 

THE  TRAINING-SCHOOLS— WHAT  THEY   COST. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  training-schools,  including  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  and  Lincoln  Institution,  for  which 
especial  approi)riations  were  made  by  the  Indian  bill  parsed  in  1884, 
was  seven.    These  schools  have  a  reported  capacity  for  1,510  pupils. 

The  Carlisle  Training-school  has  a  capacity  for  400  pupils.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  there  was  an  average  attendance 
at  this  school  of  475,  costing  $79,852.  This  amount  includes  $4,025 
taken  from  the  Osage  school  fuud.  An  additional  sum  of  $9,618.72  is 
reported  as  contributed  by  friends  of  the  school.  The  excess  over  the 
accommodations  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  pupils  were  placed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  at  diflferent  times  during  the  year,  on 
farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  but  were  still  carried  on  the 
school  rolls. 

The  Chilocco  Training  school  has  a  capacity  for  150  pupils.  During 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  at  this  school  of  153, 
costing  $33,000.  This  sum  includes  the  amount  expended  for  build- 
ings. 

The  Forest  Grove  (now  Salem),  Oreg.,  Training-school  has  a  capacity 
for  150  pupils }  but  during  the  fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attend- 
ance of  189,  costing  $33,160. 

The  Genoa  Training-school  has  a  capacity  for  150  pupils.  The  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  year  was  only  86,  costing  $27,434. 

The  Haskell  Institute  has  a  capacity  for  320  pupils.  During  the 
fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  240,  costing  $51,408.65. 

These  five  schools  have  a  total  capacity  for  1,170  pupils.  During  the 
fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  1,143,  costing  a  total  of 
$224,854.65.  The  per  capita  allowed  by  act  of  Congress,  $175  per  pupil 
per  annum,  was  exceeded  at  the  Genoa  school,  and  an  iadditional  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  benefit  of  that  school  by  the  Indian  bill  ap- 
proved March  3,  1885. 

The  Hampton  Institute  and  Lincoln  Institution  are  paid,  according 
to  act  of  Congress,  at  the  rate  of  $167  per  annum  per  pupil. 

Tlie  Hampton  Institute  has  a  capacity  for  140  Indian  pupils.  During 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  119,  at  a  cost,  to  the 
Government,  of  $20,944.93. 

The  Lincoln  Institution  has  a  capacity  for  200  Indian  pupils.  During 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  163,  at  a  cost,  to 
the  Government,  of  $27,254.46. 


» Table  F,  p.  ;217. 


:•  -: 


*  k  < 
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The  DameSy  location,  and  statistics  of  the  seven  Indian  training-schools 
referred  to  above  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


SchooL 


Location. 


Carilal*  TrmiBing-Mhool {  Carlisle,  Pa 

Cbilocoo  TTBiniii^-school i  Chilocco,  Ind.  T 

FoTMt  Grore  Trainiog-achool ,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg  . . . 

GoBoa  Trainiiig-school i  Genoa,  Kebr 

Institote I  Hampton,  Va 


Haakell  Inatitiite  .. 
Tittc<iln  Institation 


Total 


Lawrence,  Kans 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Em- 
ploy68. 


88 
26 
25 
U 


Capac- 
ity. 


400 
150 
150 
150 
140 
a20 
200 


Months 

in 
session. 


Aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
anoe. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 


475 
153 
189 
86 
119 
240 
163 


1,510 


1,425 


Cost. 


Dollart. 
179,852  00 
*33, 000  00 
33,160  00 
27,434  00 
20,944  93 
51. 408  65 
27,254  46 


273, 054  04 


*  TUs  aoMrant  indades  t4,025  paid  from  the  Osage  school  fund;  an  additional  sum  of  $9,618.72  it 
sported  aa  oontribated  by  friends  of  the  sohooL 
'This  incladea  amount  expended  for  buildings. 


BOABDING-,  DAY-,  TRAINING-,  AND   OTHER  SCHOOLS:  NUMBER,  AVER- 
AGE ATTENDANCE,  AND  COST. 

Becapitnlating,  a  tabolated  statement  is  made  below  of  boarding-, 
day-,  training-,  and  other  schools.  In  this  table  the  Hampton  Institute 
and  the  Lincoln  Institution  are  separated  from  the  other  training-schools 
for  the  reason  that  the  Government  does  not  appoint  the  employes  of 
those  schools.    The  table  is  as  follows : 


Kind  of  schools. 


Boardiogsehools  under  agency  supervision 

I>ay-acbo<da  onder  ag«icy  supervision 

Training-aohools 

BaaqfiUm  Institiite  and  Lincoln  Institution' 
Seboola  in  States  and  Territories* 

Total 


Number. 


84 

86 

5 

2 

23 


200 


Average 
attendance. 


4,066.27 

11, 941. 90 

1,143.00 

282.00 

710.00 


8, 143. 17 


Total  cost 


$48^,  974  50 

44, 594  15 

224,854  65 

48, 199  39 

80,653  83 


887, 276  02 


*  InefaidiBg  93.10  at  boarding-schools  without  additional  cost. 

*  Ta  tbe  amount  famished  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of  these  schools  have  been  added  large 
made  by  fHends  of  the  schools. 
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la  this  connection  tbe  following  table,  showing  the  namber  of  and 
average  attendance  at  Government  boarding-  and  day-schools  daring 
the  last  four  years,  is  of  interest.  The  figures  are  taken  from  annual 
reports  of  the  Indian  School  Superintendent. 


Kind  of  schools. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885.             j 

No. 

Average 
attendance. 

No. 

Average 
attendance. 

No. 

Average 
attendance. 

No. 

Average 
attendance. 

Boarding-schools 

Day-schools 

71 
54 

2,453 
1,311 

75 
64 

3.628 
1,443 

80 
76 

3,405 
1, 757 

84 
86 

4,066 
1,942 

SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEV^  YORK  AND  BY  RELIO- 

lOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  above  statements  include*  only  such  schools  as  are  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government,  but  a  statement  of  educational 
work  among  the  Indians  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to 
Indian  schools  maintained  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  others  car- 
ried on  by  missionary  societies  without  assistance  from  the  Government. 

For  her  Indians  New  York  furnishes  27  public  schools,  which  have  an 
attendance  of  563  Indian  pupils.  An  Indian  orphan  asylum,  supported 
by  the  State,  has  an  average  of  86  inmates. 

At  a  cost  of  $9,382,  religious  societies  have  maintained  31  mission 
day-schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  452  pupils.  A  tabulated 
statement  of  incomplete,  returns  from  these  schools  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1885,  is  as  follows : 


Agency. 


Under  what  auspices. 


Cheyenne  Biver,  Dakota American  Missionary  Association 

Devil's  Lake,  Dakota Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Fort  Bertbold,  Dakota American  Missionary  Association 

Fort  Peck,  Montana Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  . 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin Roman  Catholic  Chnrch 

La  Pointe,  Wisconsin Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions . 

t)o Roman  Catholic  Chnrch 

New  York,  N.  T Protestant  Episcopal  Church 


Nes  Perc6,  Idaho 

Pottawatomie,  Kansas.. 

Roitebad,  Dakota 

San  tee,  Nebraska 

Standing  Rock,  Dakota. 
Yankton,  Dakota '. 


Total. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Moravians 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

American  Missionary  Association 

do 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 


Number  of 
schools. 


8 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

81 


Avt^rage 
attendance. 


I 


75 
11 
21 
85 
16 
80 
107 
25 
19 

6 
69 

8 
20 
10 

458 
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A  mission  boardiug-school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils^ 
it  maintained  by  the  Friends  on  tbe  Allegany  Reservation  in  New 
York,  at  an  expense  of  $4,000  per  year ;  and  tbe  Koman  Catholics  have 
A  mission  boarding-school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils,  on 
the  Pottawatomie  Reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  No  report  of 
expenditures  for  this  school  has  been  received. 

Authority  to  establish  mission  day-  or  boarding-schools  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  formal  application,  and  should  be 
granted  upon  the  condition  that  quarterly  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
idiools  will  be  made  in  the  form  and  manner  that  reports  of  the  other 
Indian  schools  are  made.  This  should  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  definite  information  concerning  the  school  work  that  is  being 
done  in  this  way. 

t^ONSOLIDATED  STATISTICS. 

A  consolidated  statement  of  all  Indian  pupils  attending  schools  (ex- 
•epting  of  the  pupils  attending  schools  in  the  Union  Agency — the 
igency  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  from  which 
schools  no  reports  have  been  received)  is  as  follows : 


Kind  of  Aohools. 


Boardiag-  and  daj-schools,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Gov- 
cfmnent 

BoodioK-  >Bd  day-sohools  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York 

Boarding-  and  day-schools  snpported  by  religious  societies 

Total 


Nnmber  of 
schools. 


200 
28 
83 


261 


Average 
attendance. 


8.143 
649 
522 


9,314 


SUPPLIES  PRODUCED  AND  USED  BY  SCHOOLS. 


At  a  nnmber  of  the  boarding-schools,  and  at  one  day-school,  vegeta- 
bles and  grains  were  raised  on  the  school  farms  and  fnel  was  provided 
by  the  pupils,  all  of  which  supplies  were  used  by  the  schools  producing 
them.  Only  27  out  of  84  boarding-schools  and  one  day-school  reported 
the  value  of  supplies  of  this  kind  produced  and  used  by  said  schools 
last  year.  The  total  value  of  these  supplies  was  $11,080.01.  Of  this 
amoant  the  Yakima  boarding-school,  Washington  Territory,  produced 
•2,899.72;  the  Puyallup  boarding  school,  $1,141.75;  the  S'Kokomish 
boarding-school,  $1,072.30;  the  Chehalis  boarding-school,  $763.30,  the 
three  ias^named  schools  being  located  within  the  limits  of  the  Kisqually 
and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Washington  Territory.  These  four  schools 
in  Washington  Territory  produced  more  than  half  of  all  the  supplies  as 
above  reported. 
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A  tabulated  statement  of  the  valae  of  the  supplies  thus  produced 
and  used  is  as  follows: 


Name  of  schooL 


Agency. 


1 


BlAokfeet  Boarding-  and  Day-sohool 

Crow  Creek  Boarding-school 

Lower  Bnil6  Boarding-school 

Fort  Stevenson  Boarding-school .... 

Fort  flail  Boarding-school 

Poplar  Creek  Boarding-school 

Henomonee  Boarding-school 

Hoopa  Valley  Day-school 

Neah  Bay  Boarding-school 

Chehallis  Boarding-school 

Puyallap  Boarding-school 

S'Kokomish  Boarding-school  ....... 

Winnebago  Boarding-school 

Kaw  Boarding-school ^ 

Osage  Boarding-school ) 

Pine  Ridge  Boarding-school 

Pottawatomie  Boarding-school 

^Kickapoo  Boarding-school 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Boarding-school 
Absentee  Shawnee  Boarding-school 

Sao  and  Fox  Boarding-school 

Santee  and  Flandreaa  Boarding-school  . 

Sisaeton  Boarding-school 

Umatilla  Boarding-school 

Warm  Springs  Boarding-school 

Sin-e-ma-sho  Boarding-school 

Yakima  Boarding-school 

Yankton  Boarding-school 


Blackfeet 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bral6. 


Fort  Berthold 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Peck  .... 

Green  Bay 

floopa  Valley . 


State  or  Ter-; 
ritory.       j 


Valne  of 
supplies. 


Montana . 
Dakota  .. 


...  do    .... 

Idaho 

Montana.. 
Wisconsin 
California. 


Keah  Bay Washingtoqi 


Nisqaally  and  S'Kokomish | do 


Omaha  and  Winnebago I  Nebraska . . 

I 
Osage  and  Kaw ,...'  Ind.Ter  ... 

Pine  Ridge Dakota 


>■  i  Pottawatomie  and  Gt.  Nemaha 


•{ 


Kansas 


Sac  and  Fox 


I 


Total 


Santee  and  Flandreau . 

Sisaeton 

Umatilla 


Warm  Springs. 


Yakima. . 
Yankton. 


Ind;  Ter  . . . 

Nebraska . . 

Dakota 

Oregon . . . . 


.do 


Washington 
Dakota 


$207  40 
21  85 
18  00 
732  05 
118  40 
290  3? 
47  SD 
91  00 
207  15 
763  BO 
1  1,14175 
.1,072  30 
8  75 

253  17 
728  M 
162  75 
231  45 

254  09 
614  76 
118  92 
174  10 
108  95 

66  65 

191  00 

59  00 

68  50 

2,899  72 

365  12 


I 


{ 


{ 


11,080  01 


LAND  CULTIVATED,  CROPS  RAISED,  STOCK  OWNED,  ETC.,  BY  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  showing  tbe  number  of  acres  cultivated,  the  crops  raised, 
stock  owned,  etc.,  by  schools  on  reservations,  and  also  by  the  Carlisle, 
Chilocco,  Forest  Grove  (now  Salem),  Genoa,  and  Lawrence  training- 
schools,  during  the  present  year,  is  herewith  submitted.  A  condensed 
statement  of  the  contents  of  this  table  is  as  follows: 
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I 

Land  onltiyated. 

. t_ 

Bjrtmtrmtkm  scbooU 

By  trmininc-s^ools 

ToUl 


Namber 
acres. 


2,436.75 
1, 085. 00 


8,521.75 

■1 


Kind  of  crop. 


Ontaoa 

Oiber  Teg«tablM 
FTuit 

MeloM 

PumpUna 

Hay 

Saggkimi ......... 

Batter 

Clieeae 

Horses  and  mnlee 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Fowls 


By  Ffiserva- 
tion  BcboolA. 


BuihOt. 
17,370 

12,973 

302 

3,350 

18,289 

4,179 

796i 

8,440 

1,139 


By  training- 
schools. 


BiuheU. 
8.080 

5,150 


2,605 
3,250 
2,090 
50 
3.293 
657 


Total. 


BtuhdM. 
25.450 

18,123 

3U2 

6,045 

21,539 

6,269 

8461 

11,733 

1,796 


Number. 
9,947 

7,019 


Number. 
1,000 

5,950 


Tone. 
2,336 


Ton». 
486 


Number. 
10,947 

12,969 


Tone. 
2,822 


OaUom. 
100 


Pounds. 
'   6,952 

736 


OaUons. 


Pounds. 
784 


OdUons. 
100 


Pounds. 
7,736 

736 


fiber.     1 

Number, 

Number. 

194    1 

57 

251 

1,522    1 

493 

2.  015 

867 

89 

956 

140 

140 

1,790    ! 

1,790 

Id  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  Indian  agents  and  school  employes 
into  an  earnest  effort  to  make  the  school  farm  and  garden  useful  and 
productive,  the  agei/ts.  and  school  superintendents  were  last  spring 
informed  by  circular  that  each  school  must  depend  upon  its  own 
farm  and  garden  for  a  large  part  of  the  subsistence  required  by  the 
pupils.  That  this  action  had  a  good  effect  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  above  figures  show  an  aggregate  increase  of  17,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  vegetables  over  the  school  productions  of  1884;  but  in  this  direc- 
tion all  has  not  been  done  that  should  have  been  done.  As  a  business 
proposition  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  a:Ssertion  that  profitable  labor 
should  be  expected  from  those  who  add  to  the  usual  inexperience  and 
thoughtlessness  of  youth  the  rawness  and  disinclination  to  work  of 
ADieoedent  barbarism.    Moreover,  no  small  share  of  the  time  and  at- 
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tention  of  the  Indian  school  boys  must  be  given  to  their  duties  in  the 
school-l'oom.  Nevertheless,  self-support  by  cultivation  of  the  soil  must 
be  the  aim  of  all  the  Indian  boarding-schools,  less  on  the  score  of  saving 
to  the  Government  than  duty  to  the  pupils  of  those  schools.  That  in- 
dustrial-school for  Indian  boys  fails  in  its  principal  purpose  which  fails 
to  teach  its  pupils  how  to  support  themselves  by  husbandry  and  how  to 
practice  those  small  economies  which  belong  to  thatcalling.  This  matter 
will  receive  constant  attention,  and  a  farm  and  garden  well  cultivated, 
a  herd  properly  managed,  and  a  dairy  well  kept  will  be  insisted  upon  as 
necessary,  even  indispensable,  adjuncts  of  all  Government  boarding- 
schools. 

THE  CURRENT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

r 
The  Indian  bill,  approved  March  3,  1885,  appropriated  the  largest 
amount  of  money  ever  before  appropriated  for  Indian  school  purposes; 
but  iuto  so  much  vigor  has  groWn  the  process  of  civilizing  the  Indians 
by  systematic  education  of  the  b6ys  and  girls  of  the  Indian  tribes — so 
widespread  and  complex  has  the  Indian  school  s^^stem  already  be- 
come— that  the  appropriation  "  for  support  of  schools",  large  as  it  is, 
cannot  supply  all  the  demands  which  will  necessarily^  be  made  upon  it. 
The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  school  appropriations 
made  in  1885  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886: 


Purpose  of  appropriation. 


Support  of  Indian  indnat  rial-schools,  and  for  other  educational  porposee 

CoDstmction  and  repair  of  school-buildings 

Purchase  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine .* , 

Support  and  education  of  Indian  children  in  Alaska 

Support  of  industrial-school  near  Arkansas  City,  Kansas  (Chilocoo) 

Purchase  of  material  and  erection  of  shops,  barns,  d&c,  and  repairs  (Chilocco) 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school 

Support  of  industrial-school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  transportation  of  pupils 

Ajinual  allowance  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  said  school 

Support  of  150  pupils  at  St.  Ignatius  ^iission  School,  Montana 

Support  of  Forest  Grove  (now  Salem),  Oreg.,  industrial-school 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school 

Completion  of  schooUbuildings  and  for  heating  apparatus,  fixtures,  &o.  (Salem) 

Support  of  industrial-school  at  Genoa,  Nebr 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school 

Purchase  of  material  and  erection  of  out-buildings  and  repairs  (Genoa) 

Support  and  education  of  120  Indian  children  at  Hampton,  Ya 

Establishing  an  industrial  school  at  Santa  F6,  If.  Mex.,  and  erection  of  buildings 

Erection  of  school-buildings  near  Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Snpportof  Haekell  Institute,  near  Lawrence,  Kans 

Purchase  of  material  and  erection  of  shoiM,  out-houses,  and  repairs  (Haskell  Institute) . 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school 

Support  and  education  of  200  Indian  pupils  at  Lincoln  Institution.  Philadelphia,  Pa  . . . 
Care,  support,  and  education  of  Indian  children  at  schools  in  States  and  Territories  . . . 
Transportation  of  children  to  and  from  Indian  schools  and  for  expenses  in  placing  In- 
dian children  iji  white  families .' 

Total 


Amount. 

$530,000 

40.000 

25.000 

20,000 

80.625 

2,000 

1,500 

80,000 

1,000 

22.500 

35,000 

1,500 

10,000 

26.250 

1,500 

2.000 

20,040 

25,000 

23,000 

61,250 

3.000 

2.000 

83,000 

83.500 

28,000 

1.107,665 
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Two  appropriations  were  also  made  out  of  the  unexpoDded  balance 
of  the  school  appropriation  of  the  preceding  year — one  of  $2,000  fwr 
the  Flathead  Indastrial  school  for  Boys  and  one  of  $1,000  for  the  Lin- 
coln Institution.  These  appropriations  were  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
each  of  the  schools  named  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  a 
namber  of  papils  that  were  in  each  of  the  schools  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  1884-^85  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  by  contract  with  the  Gov- 
•mment. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  new  school- buildings  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  will  soon  be  completed, 
mod  when  completed  will  accommodate  150  pupils.  The  contract  to 
^rect  these  buildings  was  approved  August  12,  last,  and  one  of  the  stip- 
olatioDs  of  the  contract  was  that  the  buildings  should  be  completed  in 
150  days  from  that  date.  The  pupils  of  the  Forest  Grove  school  are 
being  removed  to  Salem  as  rapidly  as  accommodations  can  be  provided 
for  them. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  trjvining-school-building  to  be  erected 
at  Orand  Junction,  Colo.,  have  been  prepared,  and  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  has  been  awarded.  The  necessity  for  an  Indian 
industrial-school  located  at  this  place  has  been  seriously  questioned, 
and  is  not  apparent  to  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people  who 
are  anxious  that  additional  strength  and  efifective  vitality  shall  be  given 
to  the  Indian  school  system. 

Plans  for  the  iudustrial-school-building  to  be  erected  at  Santa  F6 
have  been  decided  upon;  but  bids  for  its  construction  have  not  been 
advertised  for.  The  title  of  the  Government  to  the  laud  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  the  building  has  not  been  perfected.  The  necessary 
quantity  of  land  has  been  donated  to  the  Government  as  required  by 
law,  but  the  Attorney-General  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove the  deeds  for  this  land.  The  contract  to  erect  the  proposed  build- 
ing cannot  be  awarded  until  the  deeds  conveying  these  lands  to  the 
Government  have  been  approved. 

BT.  IGNATIUS  MISSION   SCHOOL,  HAMPTON    INSTITUTE,   AND    LINCOLN 

INSTITUTION. 

The  appropriations  made  for  support  of  Indian  children  nt  the  St. 
Ignatius  Mission-school,  Montana,  at  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
caltural  Institute,  Virginia,  and  at  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  were  wisely  made,  and  appropriations  as  large  as  the  current  ap- 
propriations should  be  made  in  support  of  these  schools  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  18.S7. 

At  the  Lincoln  Institution  the  Indian  pupils  are  being  taught  useful 
trades,  and  are  making  encouraging  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.    The  reputation  of  the  school  at  Hampton, 
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Ya.,  is  well  establisbed.  The  Indian  pupils  at  that  school  are  for- 
tunate. They  are  instructed  with  great  skill,  and  are  being  taught 
lessons  which  will  be  useful  to  them  when  they  shall  have  returned  to 
their  iriends  on  the  reservations.  The  St.  Ignatius  Mission-school  is  a 
model  school  of  its  kind,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
the  good  work  it  is  now  doing  with  so  much  success  and  such  extraor- 
dinary skill. 


THE  PUKPOSE  AND  THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE  INDIAN 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BOOK  KNOWLEDGE  NOT   SUFFICIENT. 

It  is  an  understood  fact  that  in  making  large  appropriations  for  Indian 
school  purposes,  the  aim  of  the  Government  is  the  ultimate  complete 
civilization  of  the  Indian.  When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished  the 
Indian  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  beneficiary  of  the  Government,  and  will 
have  attained  the  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  Hence  national  self- 
ishness, as  well  as  a  broad  philanthrophy,  calls  for  the  earliest  possible 
achievement  of  the  end  in  view.  But  anxious  and  eager  as  the  patriotic 
humanitarian  may  be  on  this  point,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
the  permanent  civilization  of  the  Indian  can  only  come,  as  civilization 
comes  to  all  peoples,  by  slow  processes,  by  the  processes  of  education, 
which  lead  from  low  to  higher,  and  refine  while  they  elevate.  A  popu- 
lar American  writer  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  some  of  the  Sioux  are 
very  quick  and  shrewd  and  sensible  "but,"  he  continues,  *'that  is  not 
saying  they  are  civilized.  All  civilization  comes  through  literature  now, 
especially  in  our  country.  A  Greek  got  his  civilization  by  talking  and 
looking,  and  in  some  measure  a  Parisian  may  still  do  it.  But  we,  who 
live  remote  from  history  and  monuments,  we  must  read  or  we  must  bar- 
barize." There  is  truth  in  this;  and,  at  last,. the  Government  has  begun 
to  act  upon  the  belief  that  the  Indian  cannot  be  civilized  until  he  has 
received  an  education  that  will  enable  him  to  catch  at  least  a  glimpse 
of  the  civilized  world  through  books.  But  the  Indian  might  have  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  books,  and  he  would  remain  a  barbarian  never- 
theless, if  he  were  not  led  out  of  his  prejudices  into  the  white  man's 
ways,  jf  he  were  not  won  from  slotbfulness  into  industrious  habits,  if 
he  were  not  taught  to  work,  and  to  believe  that  he,  as  well  as  the  white 
man,  is  injustice  bound  by  the  law  that  if  a  man  will  not  wort  neither 
shall  he  eat.  Appreciating  this  fact,  the  Government  has  slowly.  In  a 
halting  way,  organized  a  system  of  Indian  schools  for  the  purpose  ot 
teaching  the  Indian  child  to  read  and  write,  the  Indian  boy  to  till  the 
soil,  shove  the  plane,  strike  the  anvil,  and  drive  the  peg,  and  the  Indian 
girl  to  do  the  work  of  the  good  and  skillful  housewife. 
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THE  MACHINERY  OF  THIS  SYSTEM, 

which  has  resnlted  from  Congressional  legislation,  treaty  stipalations, 
and  missionary  effort,  may  be  described  as  follows : 

1.  Day-schools. — These  are  of  three  kinds: 

Ooremment  day-schools  are  established  by  the  Government,  the  teach- 
ers being  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  upon  the 
nomination  of  Indian  agents.  All  the  expenses  incident  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  these  schools  are  paid  by  the  Government. 

Contract  day-schools  are  established  by  religious  organizations,  under 
anthority  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  teachers  being 
appointed  by  the  religious  organizations  establishing  tht-m,  each  of  which 
organizations  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools  it  has  obtained  au-, 
thority  to  conduct,  and  receives  from  the  Government  an  agreed-upon 
snm  of  money  for  each  child  taughf  in  such  schools.  All  contract 
day-schools  are  supervised  by  public  officers,  and  report  through  the 
Indian  agents  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afl'airs. 

JfiMsion  day-schools  are  established  by  and  are  conducted  under  the 
8ai»ervision  and  at  the  expense  of  religious  associations. 

2.  Boarding-schools  on  Keservations. — These  are  of  four  kinds: 
Agency  reservation  boarding-schools  are  established  and  conducted 

by  the  Government.  The  school  houses  are  built  and  furnished  by  the 
Government,  and  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  conducting  the 
schools  are  paid  out  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  or  from  Indian 
treaty  funds.  All  the  employes  of  these  schools  are  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  upon  nominations  made  by  Indian 
agents. 

Contract  reservation  hoarding-schooW  are  established  by  religious 
associations,  under  authority  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, these  religious  associations  entering  into  a  contract  to  educate  a 
certain  number  of  Indian  pupils  for  considerations  specified  in  the  con- 
tracts. '  The  contractors  who  educate  children  at  these  schools  are  paid 
at  certain  rates  per  capita,  and  in  all  cases,  excepting  two,  furnish 
everything  required  for  the  pupils  and  the  schools.  In  the  two  excep- 
tional cases  the  contracts  provide  that  the  teachers  and  school  materials 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  contractors,  and  that  all  the  other  expenses 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

Independent  reservation  bomrding-schools. — These  schools  are  on  reserva- 
tions, but  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  Indian  agents.  By  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  they  have  been  made  independent  of 
the  agencies  to  which  they  were  formerly  attached,  and  have  been 

'  The  schools  at  Albaqiierque  and  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  are  classed  with  reservation 
boarding-schools,  although  neither  is  on  a  reservation.  The  reason  for  this  classifi- 
catioD  is  that  these  schools  were  originally  intended  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  and  report  to  the  Indian  Office  throagh  the  Paeblo  Agency.  The  schools  are 
therefore  attached  to  that  agency,  and  have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  Paeblo 
Agency  boarding-schools. 
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placed  under  bonded  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  by  and  report 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  policy  of  making  reserva- 
tion schools  independent  of  agencies  is  a  new  one,  and  was  entered  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  schools  located  at  long  distances  from  agen- 
cies more  careful  supervision  than  could  be  given  by  the  respective 
Indian  agents. 

Mission  reservation  hoarding-schools  are  established  by  religious  asso- 
ciations and  are  conducted  by  them.  They  furnish  and  pay  the  em- 
ployes, the  Government  furnishing  to  the  pupils,  throijgh  the  agencyt 
subsistence,  clothing,  and  other  supplies. 
^  There  is  one  reservation  school  which  does  not  come  under  either 
of  these  four  classes — the  Saint  Ignatius  Mission-school,  located  on 
the  reservation  of  the  Flathead  Indians,  Montana.  For  many  years  it 
was  a  contract  school,  but,  as  heretofore  stated,  in  the  Indian  bill  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $22,500  for  the  sup- 
port of  150  Indian  pupils  at  this  school. 

All  these  schools,  except  the  independent  reservation  schools,  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Indian  agents,  and  report  through 
the  Indian  agencies  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

3.  BoARDiNascHOOLS  NOT  ON  RESERVATIONS. — None  of  these  are 
Government  schools,  and  they  are  all  independent  of  the  Indian  agen- 
cies. They  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indiau  Affairs.  Pu- 
pils are  placed  at  these  schools  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, which  authority  is  asked  for  in  every  instance  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  Indian  children  at  a  school  not  on  a  jeservation  and  not 
a  Government  school. 

Under  that  provision  of  the  Indian  bill  making  an  appropriation  *'for 
care,  support,  and  education  of  Indian  pupils  at  industrial,  agricultural, 
mechanical,  or  other  schools,  other  than  those  herein  provided  for,  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $167  for  each  pupil,"  Indian  children  are  placed  at 
boarding-schools,  controlled  by  educational  organizations,  attended  by 
wnite  children,  and  not  located  on  Indian  reservations^  These  schools 
are  understood  to  be  the  kind  of  schools  in  which  Congress  meant  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  Indian  children,  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $167  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  instructing  Indian  pupils  at  these  schools  is  accord- 
ingly paid  out  of  the  appropriation  referred  to  above. 

Indian  children  are  also  placed,  under  contract,  at  boarding-schools 
not  on  reservations,  controlled  by  religious  organizations,  and  estab- 
lished for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  educating  Indian  pupils.  These 
schools  are  understood  to  be  schools  at  which  Indian  pupils  may  be  sup- 
ported by  payments  out  of  the  general  school  appropriation,  and,  accord- 
ingly, under  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department,  payments  upon  these 
contracts  are  made  out  of  that  fund. 

One  boarding-school  not  on  a  reservation  is  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  This 
is  a  contract  school,  and  payments  upon  this  contract  are  made  out  of 
the  special  appropriation  for  the  support  of  industrial -schools  in  Alaksa^ 
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4.  TBAiNiNa-soHOOLS. — ^There  are  GoveruQient  training-schools  and 
what  may  be  called  semi-Government  training-schools. 

Oovemment  training-schools  are  established  by  the  Government;  the 
boOdiogs  are  erected  by  the  Government,  and  all  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining  and  instructing  Indian  pupils  at  these  schools  are  paid  by  the 
GovemmeDt  out  of  special  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
8iii>enDtendent8  of  these  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  employes  of  each  school  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mlssioDer  of  Intjian  Affairs  upon  nominations  made  by  its  superintendent. 
These  schools  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
to  which  each  superintendent  reports. 

Semi'C^vemment  training-schools  are  schools  established  by  educational 
or  religious  organizations  for  general  educational  purposes,  especial 
attention  being  given  by  their  managers  to  the  education  of  Indian 
children,  for  which  schools  Congress  makes  annually  an  appropriation 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  per  capita  for  maintaining  and  educating  at 
each  a  specified  number  of  Indian  pupils.  The  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia,  and  the  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  are  classed  as  semi-Government  training-schools. 

6.  Other  schools. — The  Indian  schools  of  l^ew  York  are  supported 
and  controlled  by  that  State.  The  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory  support  and  control  their  own  schools.  Neither  the  civilized 
tribes  nor  the  Kew  York  Indians  are  required  to  report  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  the  condition  of  their  schools,  but  that  school  reports  should  be 
required  of  them  is  a  proposition  which  admits  of  no  doubt. 


THE    DAY-SCHOOL   AND   THE    RESERVATION   BOARDING- 
SCHOOL  CONTRASTED. 

THE  DAY-SCHOOL. 

Dnriog  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  there  were  80  Govern- 
ment, 6  contract,  and  31  mission  day-schools  on  reservations. 

It  may  be  said,  unwelcome  as  it  must  be  to  the  many  people  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  Indian  education,  that  the  day-school  educatfon 
of  Indian  children  has,  so  far,  brought  forth  but  little  good  fruit.  The 
reasoo  must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  person.  The  barbarian 
child  of  barbarian  parents  spends  possibly  six  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  in  a  school-room.  Here  he  is  taught  the  rudiments  of  the 
books,  varied,  perhaps,  by  .fragmentary  lessons  in  the  '*  good  manners" 
of  the  superior  race  to  which  his  teacher  belongs.  He  returns,  at  the 
dose  of  his  day-school,  to  eat  and  play  and  sleep  after  the  savage  fash- 
ion of  his  race.  In  the  hours  spent  in  school  he  has  not  acquired  a 
distaste  for  the  camp-fire,  nor  a  longing  for  the  food,  the  home-life,  or 
file  ordinary  avocations  of  the  white  man.    In  a  restricted  sense  the 

I 
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day-scbool  gives  to  the  Indian  child  useful  information^  but  it  does  not 
civilize  him,  because  it  does  not  take  him  away  from  barbarous  life  and 
put  him  into  the  enjoyment  of  civilized  life — does  not  take  him  from  the 
tepee  into  the  house,  and  teach  him  to  appreciate,  by  experiencing  them, 
the  comforts  of  the  white  man's  civilization. 

THE  RESERVATION  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

What  the  day-school  fails  to  supply  of  civilizing  methods,  the  res- 
ervation boarding-school  may  be  made  to  supply.  These  schools  are  the 
most  effective  civilizing  instrumentalities  that  can  be  used  among  the 
Indians. 

The  Indian  boy  and  girl  pupils  of  a  reservation  boarding-school  which 
is  conducted  under  proper  regulations  are  removed  from  the  perverting 
environments  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  are  put  at  once  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  methods  of  civilized  life. 

These  schools  strip  from  the  unwashed  i>er8on  of  the  Indian  boy  the 
unwashed  blanket,  and,  after  instructing  him  in  what  to  him  are  the 
mysteries  of  personal  cleanliness,  clothe  him  with  the  clean  garments 
of  civilized  men  and  teach  him  how  to  wear  them.  They  give  him 
information  concerning  a  bed  and  teach  him  how  to  use  it;  teach  him 
how  to  sit  on  a  chair,  how  to  use  knife  and  fork,  how  to  eat  at  table,  and 
what  to  eat.  While  he  is  learning  these  things  he  is  also  learning  to 
read  and  write,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  being  taught  how  to  work,  how 
to  '*  earn  a  living."  As  heretofore  stated,  there  should  be  connected  with 
each  of  these  schools  a  farm,  and  with  some  of  them  cattle  ranges,  so  that 
the  boy  pupils  may  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements 
and  the  care  of  stock — may  be  taught  how  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate 
crops,  and  how  to  gather  and  garner  harvests.  While  farming  and  graz- 
ing, as  being  the  two  great  industries  which  the  Indian  of  the  future  must 
follow,  should  be  taught  to  all  the  boy  pupils,  some  of  them  should  be 
also  taught  how  to  build  houses,  how  to  make  clothing  and  boots  and 
shoes,  how  to  make  wagons  and  do  the  work  of  the  blacksmith,  how  to 
butcher  cattle — should  be  taught  all  the  trades  that  the  farmer  and  the 
herdsman  patronize. 

The  girl  should  be  taught  what  and  how  to  cook,  how  to  cut  garments 
and  sew,  how  to  use  the  broom  and  the  wash-board,  how  to  "  make  a 
bed,"  how  to  nurse  the  sick,  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  general  housework. 

Removed  by  pupilship  in  these  schools  from  the  demoralizing  and 
barbarizing  environments  of  the  Indian  camp,  the  Indian  child  is  not 
taken  away  from  its  parents,  as  it  is  when  it  goes  to  one  of  the 
training-schools.  The  parents  of  the  pupils  of  the  reservation  board 
ing-school  may  see  them  often  and  have  opportunity  to  observe  the 
development  of  their  children  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization.  It  may 
be  said  that  contemplation  of  this  change  in  the  personal  habits,  man- 
ners, and  modes  of  thought  of  their  children,  must  be  distasteful  to 
Indian  parents.    Even  if  this  were  true,  the  fact  could  not,  with  anj 
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force,  be  used  as  an  objection  to  the  reservation  boarding-school.  But  it 
18  not  true,  i  he  Indian  parents,  who  have  become  accastomed  to  the 
reservation  boarding-school,  contemplate  with  pride  the  progress  of 
their  children  into  civilized  manners  and  methods  of  life;  and  the  re- 
fining inflaence  of  the  school  operates  in  some  degree  upon  the  parents, 
and  modifies  their  savage  nature  and  customs.  The  reservation  board- 
ing-«chool  may  be  made  a  great  civilizer  of  Indian  children,  and  at  the 
•M&e  time  be  used  to  reflect  some  of  the  light  of  civilization  into  the 
Indian  camp.  Undoubtedly  this  civilizing  instrumentality  should  be 
utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  In  this  connection  the 
assertion  is  ventured,  that  if  there  were  a  sufiicient  number  of  reserva- 
tioii  boarding-school-buildings  to  accommodate  all  the  Indian  children 
of  school  age,  and  these  buildings  could  be  filled  and  kept  filled  with 
Indians  pupils,  the  Indian  problem  would  be  solved  within  the  school 
age  of  the  Indian  child  now  six  years  old — would  be  solved  by  the 
civilization  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  extant. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  SUGGESTED. 

Here  arises  the  question:  If  sufficient  school-house  accommodation 
for  all  children  of  school  age  were  provided,  how  could  the  school- 
houses  be  kept  full  of  children?  That  they  could  be  kei>t  full  is  not 
within  probability;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 'that  a  major- 
ity of  Indian  children  of  school  age  could  be  kept  at  school  by  the 
operation  of  a  properly  drafted  and  duly  executed  law  compelling  the 
attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  schools  provided  for  them. 

If,  by  a  law  of  this  kind,  at  least  a  majority  of  Indian  children  are 
not  placed  in  the  schools  provided  for  them,  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  civilize  the  Indian  by  educating  him  will  be  futile.  As  at  present 
conducted,  Indian  education  extends  to  only  a  small  proportion  of 
Indisui  children,  and  the  civilizing  process  to  which  they  are  subjected  is 
generally  nullified  by  the  str&nger  influences  which  sunx)und  them  after 
they  have  left  the  schools.  We  cannot  civilize  ten,  and  then  trust  to 
the  force  of  their  example  to  civilize  ninety  other  Indian  boys.  The 
savagery  of  the  ninety  will  obliterate  the  civilization  of  the  ten.  There- 
fore, we  must,  if  we  would  be  successful  in  our  efiTorts,  civilize  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole,  and  trust  to  this  majority  to  absorb  into  their  civiliza- 
tion the  uncivilized  minority. 

A  majority  of  the  certainly  not  less  than  forty  thousand  Indian  chil- 
dren of  school  age  should  be  placed  in  schools  at  an  early  age,  before 
the  habit  of  barbarous  life  has  become  fixed.  It  is  admitted  by  most 
people  that  the  adult  savage  is  not  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  civ- 
ilization, and  we  must  therefore  turn  to  his  children,  believing  that  they 
OMy  be  made  susceptible  to  all  tUose  influences — that  they  may  be 
taught  how  to  abandon  the  pathway  of  barbarism  and  walk  with  a  sure 
step  along  the  pleasant  highway  of  Christian  civilization.  To  make 
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this  teaching  effectual,  a  majority  of  the  Indiaa  children  mast  be 
placed,  at  a  tender  and  impressionable  age,  in  reservation  boarding- 
schools,  and  be  kept  there  (if  not  sent  to  training-schools)  nntil  con- 
tact with  civilized  ways  of  life  has  made  them  members  of  civilized 
society.  As  has  been  said,  they  must  be  withdrawn,  in  tender  years, 
entirely  from  the  camp,  and  taught  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  dress,  to  play, 
to  work,' to  think,  after  the  manner  of.  the  white  man.  The  major  part 
of  their  young  years  must  be  spent  as  white  children  spend  their  youth. 
If  they  are  permitted  to  return  to  the  camp,  their  return  should  be  at 
infrequent  periods  ot  brief  duration— of  duration  too  brief  for  the  fasci- 
nations of  camp  life  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  influences  of  the 
civilized  life  of  the  schools.  Only  in  this  way — by  making  a  majority, 
and,  if  possible,  all  of  the  Indian  children,  as  they  advance  towards 
maturity,  learn  to  love  and  enjoy,  by  familiar  daily  practice,  the  ways 
of  civilized  life,  and  unlearn,  by  complete  abandonment  of  them,  the 
ways  of  savage  life — can  the  ultimate  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes 
be  accomplished.  And  this  method  can  be  utilized,  can  be  adopted 
for  action,  only  after  Congress  has  devised  an  effective  Indian  compul- 
sory-education law.^ 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  law  violence  would  be  done  to  the  preju- 
dices and  natural  affections  of  Indian  parents,  and  the  law  would  there- 
fore meet  with  sturdy  opposition  in  every  tribe  5  but  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  all  its  provisions  would  be  the  kindly  cruel  surgery  which 
hurtfi  that  it  may  save,  and  would  in  good  time  cure  the  Indian  race  of 
savagery. 

THE  TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

By  commending  the  reservation  boarding-school  as  the  most  effective 
ot  the  educational  civilizing  influences  now  in  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  disparagement  of  the  usefulness  of  what  have  been  called  the 

^  Bearing  upou  the  uecessity  for  a  compolaory-edacation  law,  applicable  to  Indians, 
are  the  following  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs: 

Mr.  William  H.  Black,  agent  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa)  Agency,  under  date  October 
2, 1885,  says: 

**  With  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  of  the  agency  here  daring  the  month  of  September, 
and  with  aboat  100  of  school-going  age  among  them,  only  an  average  of  12^  are  found 
on  the  school-rolls.  *  *  «  From  the  start  I  was  mot  with  an  absolute  disinclina- 
tion among  the  Indians  to  even  talk  about  the  school,  their  invariable  reply  being, 
^ White  man  go  to  school;  Great  Father  [pointing  upward]  don^t  want  red  man  to 
go.'  •  •  •  I  then  made  up  my  mind,  from  their  present  and  past  actions,  that 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  persuasion,  and  do  not  believe  the  Commissioner  will  take 
any  measures  to  insittt  on  their  children  going  to  schooL  Under  this  condition  of 
affairs  the  hands  of  the  agent  and  teacher  are  tied." 

Mr.  Horace  R.  Chase,  superintendent  of  the  Genoa  training-school,  visited  the  res- 
ervation of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa  to  obtain  pupils  for  his  school.  Under  date  Oo- 
tober  15,  1885,  explaining  his  failure  to  obtain  any  pupils  from  that  tribe,  he  says : 

''The  tribe  is  small,  and  but  little  advanced  in  civilization,  although  in  the  very 
midst  of  all  the  substantial  advantages  of  that  which  belongs  and  pertains  to  the 
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training-schools  is  intended.  But  it  must  be  confessed  ttiat  these 
schools  have  not  yet  commenced  to  justify,  in  any  great  degree,  the 
high  expectations  of  their  usefuhiess  which  were  and  are  entertained  by 
the  philanthropic  people  who  suggested  them. 

THE  HAMPTON  SCHOOL. 

In  1875,  Gapt.  E.  H.  Pratt  was  put  in  charge  of  a  number  of  Indian^ 
prisoners  at  Fort  Marion,  Saiiit  Augustine,  Fla.  Several  of  the  young 
men  among  these  captives  were,  in  April,  1878,  placed  at  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
Principal.  Subsequently,  Captain  Pratt  was  authorized,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  obtain  fifty  Indian  children  from  the  Indian 
agencies  in  Dakota,  and  place  them  at  the  Hampton  school,  to  be  in- 
structed '<  in  books  and  manual  labor."  Under  this  authority  Captain 
Pratt  placed  40  boys  and  9  girls  at  the  school  on  November  5,  1878. 

The  Indian  department  of  Hampton  Institute,  created  in  this  way,  is 
now  an  important  feature  of  that  school. 

At  this  school,  Indian  cottages  are  erected  at  the  expense  of  philan- 
thropic people  who  make  contributions  for  the  pur|K)se,  and  each  of 
these  cottages  is  occupied  b^*  a  young  Indian  and  his  wife.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  thirteen  married  couples  attended  the  school ;  but  only 
a  few  of  tfiese  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  learn  housekeeping  in  a  cottage. 
On  September  1,  last,  the  total  number  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  school 
was  77  boys  and  41  girls,  including  eight  married  couples.  Eleven  of 
the  girls  and  nine  of  the  boys  spent  the  three  months  of  last  summer 
with  farmers  in  Massachusetts,  the  girls  doing  housework  and  sewing 
and  the  boys  working  on  farms. 

THE  OABLISLE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  under  the  superintendency  of  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt,. 
United  States  Tenth  Cavalry,  since  the  date  of  its  establishment^ 
November  1, 1879,  when  the  school  was  opened  with  147  pupils. 

Teiy  best  and  highest  civilization  of  the  whites.    They  seem  to  have  bat  little  if  any 
idea  of  doing  aa^ht,  save  in  the  way  of  their  earlier  traditions.    Their  dress,  chs- 
toms,  and  habits  are  the  same  as  in  former  years.    They  live  in  hoases  made  of  the^ 
bark  of  trees,  and  the  reeds  from  the  bottom  land,  and  wiU  not  allow  any  of  the  trib» 
to  baild  or  erect  a  frame  house,  however  small  or  simple.     In  fact,  all  that  looka- 
towards  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life  they  have  from  the  start  opposed.    A  teacher 
is  employed  at  this  place,  but  a  visit  to  the  school-house  was  fruitless,  as  not  an  Indian 
child  was  in  attendance.    When  I  spoke  to  them  in  regard  to  securing  children  they 
met  my  offers  and  suggestions  with  derision  and  scorn,  not  only  replying  that  they 
intend  living  and  acting  as  Indians  in  the  past  had  done,  but  proposing  to  prevent 
any  one  leaving  for  the  purpose  of  going  and  learning  the  ways  of  the  whites,  and 
even  told  me  not  to  retard  or  visit  them  on  the  same  mission  again.    So,  from  the  first, 
I  fonnd  a  very  determined  opposition  to  my  purpose.    This  should  not  exist,  and 
some  course  ought  t-o  be  adopted  by  the  Department  to  bring  this  tribe  to  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  (government  demands  of  them.    *    *    *    The  tribe  in  Iowa, 
perhaps,  presents  as  fine  a  class  of  men  and  womenj^physically,  as  it  is  possible  to  find. 
It  seems  to  be  free  from  the  natural  weakness,  and  hereditary  disease,  which  usually 
is  found  among  the  Indians.    Tlierefore,  I  would  like  to  see  Just  such  tri(>es  compelled 
to  do  their  share  towards  following  out  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Department." 
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Daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1885,  what  Captain  Pratt  has  des- 
iguated  '^  the  system  of  placing  out  pupils  in  white  families  and  among 
farmers"  was  continued.  One  hundred  and  eighty  boys  and  52  girls 
were  placed  out  in  this  way.  The  captain  says  that  the  advantages  de- 
rived by  the  pupils  from  this  intimate  association  with  our  people  are 
in  every  way  manifest.  During  last  winter  an  average  of  about  eighty 
of  the  pupils  were  placed  in  different  public  schools  of  the  State.  Cap- 
tain Pratt  says : 

The  most  amicable  relations  existed  between  tbeui  and  the  white  children^  and  the 
reports  from  their  many  teachers  are  almost  invariably  commendatory  both  for  con- 
dact  and  progress. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

The  Indian  department  of  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
established  in  1883,  in  which  year  the  institution  received  authority  to 
maintain  and  educate  50  Indian  girls.  The  first  children,  10  girls, 
were  received  at  the  institution  September  8, 1883.  On  August  29, 
1884,  the  first  Indian  boys  were  received  at  the  institution. 

The  lady  managers  of  this  school  say: 

The  experiment  of  educating  Indian  children  in  a  large  city  was  to  many  persons 
a  doubtful  one,  but  its  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  There  has  been  no  sick- 
ness, excepting  a  few  Gnaes  of  measles  and  mumps,  and  several  of  consuuiption  and 
scrofula,  none  of  which  were  contracted  here. 

There  are  in  this  school  96  Indian  girls  and  92  boys.  Numbers  of 
these  pupils  passed  last  summer  in  the  families  of  farmers  and  others, 
*' learning  by  experience  farm  and  housework."  The  managers  accom- 
pany this  information  with  the  remark:  ^^In  no  case  has  a  complaint 
been  received  from  any  of  their  employers." 

THE  SALBM  SCHOOL. 

The  Forest  Grove  School  was  opened  on  February  25, 1880,  with  25 
pupils.  It  has  been  removed  to  a  place  near  Salem,  Oreg.,  and  is  now 
under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  John  Lee.  The  present  site  of  the 
school  was  chosen  in  February  last,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
twelve  carpenter  pupils  of  the  school,  under  charge  of  the  carpenter, 
went  from  Forest  Grove  and  took  possession  of  this  site.  Within  three 
weeks  these  boys  had  repaired  and  added  to  two  old  buildings,  found 
on  the  premises,  and  had  converted  them  into  comfortable  sutaimer 
quarters  for  60  pupils.  On  the  17th  of  March,  last,  46  boys  and  16 
girls,  with  necessary  supplies,  were  transferred  from  Forest  Grove  to 
the  new  school  location.  The  new  buildings  now  being  erected  have 
been  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report.     , 

This  school  is  kept  full  without  difficulty.  Within  the  past  month 
the  superintendent  has  been  compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  Indian 
children  who  desired  to  enter  the  school. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Coffin,  late  superintendent,  says  that,  though  working  under 
discouraging  circumstances  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
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children  were  cheerful  and  obedient,  showing  a  perfect  willingness  to 
overcome  difficalties  by  hard  work  and  close  application. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  the  school  was  sent  out  on  Jane  30, 1885. 
Twenty-foar  papils,  10  girls  and  14  boys,  were  graduated,  most  of  them 
paasiog  very  creditable  examinations. 

THE  OHILOCCO   SCHOOL 


was  opened  January  15, 1884,  with  186  pupils — 130  boys  and  56  girls. 

There  was  at  first  assigned  to  this  school  1,200  acres  of  good  land  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  about  five  miles  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  On 
July  12, 1884,  thirteen  sections  of  land  were  added  to  the  school  farm 
hj  AD  ExecutiTe  order,  as  follows: 

h  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  tracts  of  country  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  viz,  sections  13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 26, 27, 28,  and  the  east  half  of  seo- 
tioos  17, 20,  and  29,  all  in  township  No.  29  north,  range  2  east,  of  the  Indian  meridian 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  settlement  of  such  friendly 
IndiaDft,  belonging  within  the  Indian  Territory,  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
Ioeftt«d  at  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial-school  in  said  Territory. 

This  order  gave  to  the  school  8,640  acres  of  good  agricultural  and 
gracing  land.  At  the  time  it  was  issued  only  the  children  of  Indians 
located  within  the  Indian  Territory  were  permitted  to  attend  this 
school,  and  therefore  the  order  restricted  the  use  of  any  of  this  land 
to  graduates  of  this  school  belonging  to  the  Indian  Territory,  who 
might  ^^ select  smaU  farms  and  make  for  themselves  homes.''  Since  that 
time  the  law  restricting  the  use  of  the  school  to  children  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory tribes  has  been  repealed  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  permitting 
the  children  of  any  tribe  in  the  United  States,  excepting  children  of  the 
five  ciTilized  tribes,  to  enter  the  school.  The  Executive  order  quoted 
above  should  be  modified  so  as  to  reserve  and  set  apart  the  land  men- 
tkmed  for  settlement  by  any  Indians  who  have  been  or  may  be  located 
at  the  Chilocco  school. 

This  school  was  unskillfnlly  managed  by  its  first  superintendent,  and 
haa  not  yet  recovered  from  the  injuries  it  received  at  his  hands.  The 
preaent  superintendent,  Bev.  Walter  B.  Branham,  jr.,  will  deserve  much 
credit  if  he  shall  succeed  in  reorganizing  it  and  making  it  efficient. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  in  many  respects  unfortunate.  It  is 
iboQt  one  mile  south  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  within  the  Indian 
Temt<My,  a  district  of  country  without  law  that  can  be  made  available 
for  the  protection  of  the  school  from  the  incursions  of  Indians  and  the 
wJda  of  cowboys.  The  late  superintendent,  Dr.  H.  J.  Minthorn, 
nja: 

Cittleiiien  locate  their  herds  on  the  school  farm,  come  and  go  through  the  fences 
■t  pleisore,  and  defy  any  one  who  attempts  to  interfere.  A  race-course  has  been  laid 
wit  on  the  sehool  farm,  and  horse-racing  and  selling  whisky  have  been  added  to  the 
hrt.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  drunken  Indians  may  be  seen  at  this  school  than  at 
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M.  of  the  agencies  in  the  Territory,  and  yet,  should  a  murder  be  committed,  no  ar- 
rest could  be  made  without  it  was  done  by  authorities  in  the  State  miles  distant. 
While  the  appliances  for  conducting  an  industrial-school  are  of  the  first  order,  the 
work  is  constantly  marred  and  every  effort  neutralized  by  the  lack  of  some  authority 
to  deal  with  the  disturbing  elements  constantly  met  with  here. 

To  remedy  these  evils  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  War  De- 
partment to  detail  a  military  officer  to  do  duty  at  this  school,  to  induce 
the  United  States  marshal  of  Kansas  to  give  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  the  power  of  a  deputy  marshal,  and  to  have  Indian  police 
sent  to  the  school.  The  War  Department  decided  that  an  Army  officer 
could  not  legally  be  detailed  as  requested;  nothing  has  resulted  from 
the  request  that  the  superintendent  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a 
United  States  marshal,  and  the  Indian  police  were  not  sent  to  the  school 
because  there  was  no  available  money  with  which  to  pay  their  salaries. 
The  lawless  condition  of  the  country  around  Chilocco,  therefore,  con- 
tinues to  scandalize  the  neighborhood  and  distress  the  school. 

Six  new  buildings  were  erected  at  Chilocco  during  the  past  year;  but 
there  are  at  the  school  no  shop  facilities.  On  that  large  farm  there  is 
neither  barn  nor  stable. 

The  difficulties  that  surround  the  Chilocco  school  are  numerous- 
That  they  can  be  removed  may  be  true.  If  they  can  l>e,  they  will  be. 
Efforts  to  eifect  this  result  will  be  made  persistently,  with  all  possible 
energy. 

THE  GENOA  SCHOOL, 

located  at  Genoa,  Nance  County,  Nebraska,  was  established  in  1884.  On 
February  20,  in  that  year,  the  school  was  opened  with  an  attendance  of 
129  pupils — 86  boys  and  40  girls. 

This  school  has  had  many  disadvantages  to  overcome.  The  school- 
building  was  located  on  unimproved  land,  and  the  wild  prairie  grass  is  still 
growing  within  astone's  throw  of  the  main  entrance.  Thereare  no  proper 
outhouses  at  the  school.  There  are  no  cisterns,  and  alkali  well  water  is 
used  for  all  purposes.  The  school  needs  everything  that  such  an  insti- 
tution ought  to  have.  Mr.  Horace  R.  Chase  became  superintendent  ou 
September  14,  last.  He  is  a  man  of  good  executive  ability,  and  may 
succeed  in  making  this  a  useful  and  prosperous  school.  If  he  does,  he 
will  deserve  great  credit. 

THE  LAWRENCE   SCHOOL. 

Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  was  established  in  1884.  In 
September,  of  that  year,  it  was  opened  with  125  pupils.  This  school 
is  in  need  of  more  buildings,  and  with  a<lequate  facilities  may  be  made 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  training-schools.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Arthur  Grabowskii,  will 
manage  it  with  much  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
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THE  CONTRACT  SCHOOL  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA. 

HOW  THE  BOABDING-SOHOOL  ORIGINATED. 

In  the  winter  of  1877-'78  a  day-school  for  Indian  children  was  opened 
at  Sitka,  by  Bev.  John  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kellogg,  sent  there 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  This  school  was  discon- 
tinaed  in  December,  1878.  In  April,  1880,  it  was  reopened  by  Miss 
Olinda  Anstiu,  who  had  been  sent  to  Alaska  by  the  same  Board.  The 
school  opened  with  130  papils.  In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied 
to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  live  at  the  school  house.  They  were 
granted  permission,  and  seven  Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  volantarily  left  their  homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant 
room  of  one  of  the  Government  buildings.  In  this  way  the  day-school 
was  transformed  into  a  boarding-school. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  a  girls'  boarding-school  was  removed  from 
Fort  Wrangel  and  consolidated  with  the  Sitka  school.  This  school  had 
developed  from  a  day-school  established  at  Wrangel  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  in  August,  1877. 

On  July  1,  18S4,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  made  a 
contract  with  the  Government  to  maintain  and  educate  at  this  school 
.  75  pupils  at  $10  each  per  month.  This  contract  was  for  four  months. 
Since  that  time  the  school  has  been  operated  under  a  contract  with  the 
Government,  which  authorizes  the  school  to  maintain  and  educate  100 
pupils. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  CONTROVERSY. 

The  nsefnlness  of  the  Sitka  school  has  been  injured  by  an  untortunate 
controversy  between  the  officers  of  the  government  of  Alaska  and  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  at  present  United  States  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 
Dr.  Jackson  says  that — 

Very  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  Gtovernor  Kinkead  (the  few  weeks  he  spent  in 
Alaska  of  the  year  he  was  governor),  United  States  Judge  Ward  McAHster,  jr., 
United  States  Marshal  Hillyer,  Deputy  Marshal  Sullivan,  and  United  States  Inter- 
preter George  Kastrimetionoff,  directly  and  indirectly,  threw  their  influence  against 
^e  schools. 

He  aiids: 

The  most  opposition,  however,  came  from  United  States  District  Attorney  E.  W. 
Haskett. 

Entering  into  details,  Dr.  Jackson  makes  charges  of  the  most  serious 
diaracter  against  the  United'  States  district  attorney  and  the  judge  of 
tiie  United  States  court.  By  hahem  corpus  proceedings  children  were 
taken  oat  of  the  school,  and  girls  were  thus,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  delivered  over  to  lives  of  shame.  These  charges  have 
been  denied  with  emphasis  by  the  men  against  whom* they  were  made, 
aod  they,  on  their  part,  charge  that  Dr.  Jackson's  zeal,  being  untem- 
pered  with  discretion,  created  all  the  trouble  and  greatly  injured  the 
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cause  he  so  much  desired  to  promote.    The  Alaska  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, in  a  report  dated  June  30,  last,  say: 

At  this  place  (Sitka)  the  syBtetu  adopted  of  '^  homes  and  industrial-schools''  haa* 
we  regret  to  say,  been  anything  but  a  success.  The  location  selected  for  the  mission 
baildings  is  a  fatal  mistake.  It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  both  the  white  and 
Indian  towns,  subject  to  the  evil  influences  of  both.  The  result  has  been  unfortunate 
in  all  respects. 

The  report  continues: 

The  civil  officers  of  the  district  have  been  officially  represented  to  the  Department 
by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  manager  or  superintendent  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  as  using  their  influence  and  authority  to  destroy  the  industrial  board- 
ing-schools at  this  place.  Dr.  Jackson  must  have  known  that  this  accusation  was 
absolutely  false  and  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The  contrary  is  the 
truth. 

And  further: 

Dr.  Jackson's  arbitrary  disregard  of  the  lawful  rights  of  parents  and  citizens  led 
to  most  of'  the  trouble  at  the  mission. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  person  who  will  consider,  without  prejudice, 
all  the  facts  of  this  unfortunate  controversy,  that  none  of  the  parties 
to  it  can  be  held  blameless  of  its  bad  results.  The  officers  complained 
of  by  Dr.  Jackson  have  been  replaced  by  other  officers,  lately  appointed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  impediments  that  have  been  put  in  the  way 
of  the  Sitka  Indian  school's  prosperity  will  be  speedily  removed. 


COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  DEFBCTIVB. 

The  existing  system  of  Indian  education  was  not  thoughtfully  pre- 
pared by  wise  statesmanship  and  then  with  deliberation  put  into  opera- 
tion by  carefully  considered  legislation.  It  was  evolved.  The  schools 
developed  themselves  one  from  another  in  gradual  transition.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  schools  did  not  thus  develop  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  any  law.  Consequently  the  school  system  which  has  re- 
sulted is  not  only  imperfect  when  considered  as  a  whole,  but  also  de- 
fective in  its  parts. 

HOW  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES  ARE  APPOINTED. 

It  is  the  theory  of  this  system  that  the  school  employes  are  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  but,  in  fact,  all  Government 
school  employes  (excepting  the  employes  of  training-schools  and  the 
independent  reservation  schools)  are  appointed  by  the  Indian  agents. 

No  precedent  and  no  provision  of  law  imposes  upon  the  appointing 
power  the  obligation  to  appoint  as  Indian  agents  men  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  Indian  school  as  an  Indian  civilizer,  and  who  not 
only  desire  but  are  competent  to  superintend  school  work.    Therefore^ 
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it  18  not  a  sorprUiDg  fEtct  that  an  application  for  tbe  position  of  Indian 
agent  was  never  disregarded  because  the  applicant  was  not  interested 
in  educational  matters  and  was  not  qualified  to  manage  the  aftairs  of 
any  kind  of  a  school.  And  yet  the  Indian  agent  appoints  all  the  em- 
ploy^ of  the  schools  located  within  the  limits  of  the  agency,  and  may 
at  any  time  dismiss  them  from  the  service.  Formerly  he  was  not  re- 
qoired  to  give  any  reason  for  appointing  a  person  to  this  or  that  place 
in  tbe  school,  and  if  he  gave  any  reason  for  discharging  a  school  em- 
ploy6  he  gave  it  long  after  the  discharge  had  taken  effect  and  the  place 
thns  made  vacant  had  been  filled  by  another  person  of  his  own  seiec- 
tion«  Within  the  past  few  months  a  rale  has  been  prescribed  by  which 
ttie  Indian  agent  is  required  to  make  a  statement  of  the  qualifications 
of  every  person  he  nominates  for  a  position  in  a  school,  and  to  state  his 
reason  for  every  dismissal  he  makes.  While  this  new  rule  may  make 
the  agent  more  careful  in  selecting  and  dismissing  school  employes,  it 
is  more  likely  to  make  him  more  elaborate  in  statement  of  what,  in  his 
opinion,  are  good  reasons  why  the  appointments  or  dismissals  he  has 
made  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Gommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
who  mnst,  as  a  general  rule,  accept  the  agent's  statements  as  conclusive. 
Hie  power  of  the  agent  in  making  appointments  and  dismissals  of 
school  employes  is  practically  unlimited.  He  may  fill  all  the  positions 
in  a  school  with  his  own  friends,  or  the  friends  of  his  bondsmen,  or  the 
friends  of  the  persons  whose  influence  obtained  for  him  his  place.'  This 
practically  unlimited  power  of  appointment  by  the  Indian  agent  has 
given  to  the  schools  not  a  few  incompetent  and  some  bad-charactered 
employ^;  and  the  agent's  practically  unlimited  power  of  removal  has 
tamed  ont  of  the  school  service  some  very  competent  men  and  women. 
This  power  of  the  agent  to  appoint  and  remove  school  employes  is  not 
a  part  of  the  school  system,  but  is  a  result  of  the  defective  machinery 
by  which  the  system  is  operated.  The  system  requires  the  appointment 
of  1^  employes  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  pei^mits  no 
one  but  the  Commissioner  to  dismiss  an  employ^.  Thisis  a  wise  require- 
tt,  and  the  undesirable  method  by  which  school  ^mploy^s  are  in  fact 
appointed  and  dismissed  by  agents  must  be  discarded,  and  a  method 
adopted  by  which  competent  employes  may  be  obtained  and  worthy  ones 
retained.  Before  an  applicant  for  a  place  in  a  school  is  appointed  he  or 
die  should  be  required  to  file  in  the  Indian  Bureau  proof  of  qualification 
for  the  place  applied  for;  and  before  an  employ^  is  dismissed,  the  agent 
shoold  be  required  to  send  to  the  Indian  Bureau  a  statement  of  his 
reasons  for  desiring  the  dismissal. 

INDBPENBENT  SCHOOLS  SUaGESTED. 

In  another  way  eficient  employes  may  be  given  to  the  schools.  When- 
ever it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  discipline,  the  agent  should  be  re- 
lieved of  the  trouble  of  supervising  the  boarding-schools  of  his  agency 
Each  of  them  should  be  put  under  a  bonded  superintendent,  who  should 
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be  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  school  property,  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  employes  under  him,  and  for  the  condition  of  the  school.  Every 
candidate  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  an  independent  school 
should  be  required  to  furnish  proof  of  good  character  and  to  pass  a 
prescribed  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  place. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  take  a  school  located  at  an  agency  from  the  su- 
pervision of  the  agent  without  his  consent;  but  all  boarding-schools 
located  at  long  distances  from  agencies  should  be  made  independent 
schools  without  unnecessary  delay.  By  acting  on  tliis  suggestion  the 
Government  would  give  to  the  schools  that  do  not  now  receive  attention 
from  the  agents  superintendents  who  would  have  every  incentive  possi- 
ble to  increase  the  membership  of  the  schools,  and  also  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  as  educational  institutions  and  their  usefulness 
as  instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of  Indian  civilization. 

SCHOOL  [TEXTBOOKS  PREPARED  BY  THE   GOVERNMENT  SUGKJESTBD. 

Under  the  present  system  the  agent  is  in  effect  the  superintendent  of 
all  the  Government  schools  of  his  agency,  and  he  and  his  teachers  adopt 
their  own  school  methods.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Indian  schools.  -Each  school 
is,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  it,  a  law  unto  itself. 
As  a  result  of  this  absence  of  uniformity  of  methods  of  instruction,  the 
school  textbooks  of  nearly  every  school-book  publisher  in  the  United 
States  are  purchased  by  the  Government  for  use  in  Indian  schools. 
Thirteen  kinds  of  arithmetics  are  used;  eleven  kinds  of  geographies; 
eleven  kinds  of  grammars;  nine  kinds  of  primers;  fourteen  kinds  of 
first  readers;  fifteen  kinds  of  second  readers;  thirteen  kinds  of  third 
readers;  twelve  kinds  of  fourth  readers;  six  kinds  of  fifth  readers; 
twelve  kinds  of  spellers.  Many  of  these  text-books  are  unfit  for  use  in 
an  Indian  school,  and  none  of  the  primers,  readers,  or  histories  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  Indian  school  purposes. 

An  Indian  school  cannot  be  effectively  taught  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  a  white  school  is  taught,  and  the  text-books  that  are  used  in 
white  schools  cannot  be  used  to  as  good  advantage  in  Indian  schools  as 
could  be  text-books  especially  prepared  for  such  schools.  Therefore,  it 
is  suggested  that  a  set  of  text-books  for  Indian  schools  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Government,  and  that  the  printing  of  them  should  be  done 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office.^ 


*Upon  the  subject  of  text-books  for  ludian  schools  prepared  by  the  Government, 
S.  C.  ArnistroDg,  superintendent  of  the  Hampton  school,  says: 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institution, 

Bamplofi,  Va.,  October  22,  1885. 
Mr.  Oberly,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  Since  the  Mohonk  meeting,  where  I  opposed  your  idea  of  making  a  aet 
of  Government  text-books  for  Indians,  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  teachers 
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METHOD  OF   OBTAINING  PUPILS  FOR  TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

The  method  of  obtaining  papiUfor  the  several  training-schools  shoald 
be  changed.  Each  of  these  schools,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  school  year,  sends  its  representative  to  the  several  agencies  from 
which  it  expects  to  obtain  Indian  children,  and  then  a  kind  of  compe- 
tition between  the  representatives  of  the  several  schools  ensues.  Each 
tries  to  induce  Indian  children  to  consent  to  go  to  the  school  he  repre- 
sents. The  consequence  is  that  promises  are  made  to  Indian  children 
and  their  parents  that  are  afterwards  broken.  Another  bad  result  of 
this  competitive  canvassing  for  pupils  for  the  training-schools  is  seen 
in  the  bad  physical  and  bad  moral  condition  of  some  of  the  pupils  thus 
obtained. 

In  his  eagerness  to  obtain  pupils,  the  agent  of  one  school  will  accept 
ehildren  that  have  been  permitted  to  go  home  on  vacation  from  another 
aehool  on  condition  that  they  would  return  to  the  school,  paying  their 
own  traveling  expenses.  By  not  going  back  to  the  school  they  have 
been  attending,  and  by  going  to  another  school,  they  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  a  change,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  this  way,  get  their  traveling  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  Government.  Of  ten  pupils  obtained  at  the  Quapaw 
Agency,  for  the  Carlisle  school,  last  September,  six\vere  pupils  of  Has- 
kell Institute,  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  home  on  vacation  with  the 
anderstanding  that  they  would  return  to  that  school  and  pay  their  own 
taveUng  expenses  in  returning.  'The  agent  of  one  school  will  also  ac- 
cept Indian  boys  who  have  been  expelled  from  anothe;:  school  for  in- 
eorrigible  conduct,  and  will  receive  what  may  be  called  professional 
moaway  boys  who  make  a  practice  of  going  to  a  school  at  the  com- 
meocement  of  the  school  year  for  no  other  purpose  apparently  than  to 
mo  away  from  it  within  a  few  months  thereafter. 


•f  oar  IndlAQ  classes  here,  and  have  foand  so  niaay  reasonable  objections  to  the  best 
textbooks  we  can  get  here,  that  I  have  rhanged  my  mind  and  am  ready  to  advocate 
the  preparation,  by  competent  persons,  of  a  set  of  school  text-books  for  Indian  schools. 
Ifr.  Riggs,  and  perhaps  others,  has  already  done  some  good  work  in  that  direction. 

If  the  work  should  be  well  done,  it  would  be  a  great  help.  I  think  the  reading 
books,  arithmetics,  histories,  &c.,  now  in  use,  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  in  this  matter  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong, 

•Dd  I  am  ready  to  assist  this  work  in  any  way  I  can. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 

Upon  the  same  subject  Arthur  Grabowskii,  the  able  superintendent  of  Haskell 
hstitate,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Indian  School  Superintendent,  says: 

**I  have  before  me  on  my  desk  all  the  text-books  sent  to  HaskoU,  and  have  exam- 
tiM^  them  and  find  them  as  much  adapted  t«  our  use  as  French  ones  would  be.  Take 
tile  definitiomt  of  word H,  stories  of  morals,  etc.,  in  Readers,  all  well  adapted  to  pupils 
from  civilized  families,  houses,  towns,  etc.,  but  furnishing,  in  word  and  definition, 
ttd  in  condition  of  people  represented  in  stories,  as  much  meaning  to  the  Indian  as 
voold  stories  of  the  actual  condition  of  Moon-ites  or  San-ites  to  us.'' 
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Oue  of  the  snperintendeots  writes  in  disparagement  of  the  practice 
of  canvassing  for  papils,  and  says: 

I  fear  not  that  this  school  woald  suffer  in  such  a  canyass,  but  as  this  is  done  at 
OovemmeDt  expense  I  would  respectfully  point  to  a  considerable  saving  that  might 
be  effected  were  the  selecting  of  pupils  for  the  industrial  schools  made  the  duty  of 
0910  agent,  to  whom  the  number  of  vacaucies  might  be  reported. 

A  BLACK-LIST  AMD  A  REFORM- SCHOOL  SUaGESTED. 

• 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  suggested  that  the  names  of  the 
pupils  who  run  away  from  any  school,  and  of  pupils  expelled  for  incor- 
rigible conduct,  should  be  reported  to  the  Indian  Bureau  and  be  placed 
upon  a  black-list  in  the  Education  Division.  A  copy  of  this  black-list 
should  be  sent  to  each  school,  and  the  names  added  to  it  in  the  Indian 
Bureau  should  be  regularly  reported  to  all  the  schools.  No  school 
should  be  permitted  to  receive  as  a  pupil  a  runaway  or  an  incorrigible 
witbout  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

But  something  more  than  blacklisting  should  be  done  in  punish- 
ment of  the  hopelessly  incorrigible  pupils  of  the  schools.  Some  pupils 
are  malicious  and  will  not  submit  to  discipline.  If  one  of  these  desire 
to  go  back  to  the  reservation  and  is  not  permitted  to  do  so,  he  becomes 
rebellious  and  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  school.  If  he  is  permitted  to 
return  to  the  reservation,  he  will  soon  reappear  at  another  school,  and 
then  speedily  seek  to  obtain  ^Meave  of  absence"  again  by  repeating  his 
demoralizing  acts  of  incorrigibility.  There  should  be  a  school  for  incor- 
rigibles,  to  which  all  such  pupils  of  the  Government  and  contract  train- 
ing- and  boarding-schools,  as  well  as  the  incorrigible  children  of  the 
agencies,  might  be  sent  for  punishment,  reformation,  an^  education. 

THE  aOTERNMENT  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  BBLiaiOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

• 

The  ■  co-operation  with  the  Government  of  the  great  religious  and 
philanthropic  organizations  in  educational  work  among  the  Indians  is 
desirable.  For  hundreds  of  years  Catholics  and  Frotestant-s  hsve  la- 
bored, if  not  together  yet  in  the  fellowship  of  good  works,  to  Ghristiau- 
ize  and  civilize  the  Indian,  and  both  these  great  religious  subdivisions 
have  been  making  effort  in  this  behalf  by  laboring  to  educate  not  only 
the  Indian  child  but  also  the  Indian  man  and  woman. 

Ghristian  effort  educated  and  civilized  the  five  tribes,  and  has  set,  in 
Indian  affairs,  an  example  by  which  the  Government  might  pi'ofit. 
During  the  twelve  months  that  ended  with  the  date  of  this  report,  the 
religious  organizations  of  the  country  accomplished  an  amount  of  eda- 
cational  work  among  the  Indians  that  may  well  challenge  general  atten- 
tion and  certainly  merits  applause.  For  support  of  contract  boarding- 
schools  these  organizations  added  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
amounts  paid  to  such  schools  by  the  Government,  and  for  the  support 
of  mission  schools — schools  for  the  support  of  which  the  Government 
gave  nothing — the  religious  societies  from  which  the  Indian  Office  sue 
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oeeded  in  obtainiug  reports,  contributed  $78,431.  In  addition  to  tbis, 
religious  societies  made  large  contributions  to  the  Carlisle  and  other 
training-schools,  and  in  erection  of  Indian  school-bouses  on  reserva- 
tions  expended  during  the  year  $71,845.  This  fact  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  other  fact  that  Congress  appropriated  for  the 
porpoee  of  buUding  and  repairing  school-houses  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  only  $40,000,  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  amount  that  was  ex- 
pended by  religious  societies  in  one  year  for  building  purposes  alone. 
An  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  and 
repairing  Indian  school-houses  is  entirely  inadequate  to  satisfy  the 
demands  now  being  made  by  the  Indians  themselves  for  school  house 
fiicilities. 

All  persons  who  know  what  has  been  done  by  Christian  effort  in  Indian 
educational  work,  must  heartily  agree  in  saying  that  this  effort  should 
not  be  permitted  to  relax  by  reason  of  a  failure  of  the  Government  to 
enooarage  religious  organizations  that  wish  to  send  their  schoolmasters 
among  the  Indians.  But  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  induce  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  organizations  not  to  relax  their  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  should  not  lead  it  into  the  mistake  of  permitting 
any  sect  or  educational  society  to  use  the  fftendshipof  the  Government 
in  its  own  interest — to  use  the  Government  in  any  effort  to  proselytize  or 
to  fill  its  own  purse. 

Therefore,  the  Government  should  enter  into  no  entangling  alliance 
with  any  religions  denomination  or  educational  society.  It  should  not 
permit  any  religious  society  to  make  its  proselyters  or  its  missionades, 
as  such,  teachers  of  Government  schools.  In  other  words,  it  should  not 
permit  any  teacher  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government  as  a 
Presbyterian  or  Catholic  or  Episcopalian  or  Baptist  Government-school 
teacher,  and  it  should  not,  in  its  liberality,  say  to  either  the  Catholic 
or  Presbyterian  or  Baptist  or  Episcopalian  Church:  ^^Here  are 
school-buildings,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  use  of  an  appro- 
piiation  made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment school  for  Indians.  Yon  may  take  them  free  of  rent  and  supply 
the  sdhool  with  teachers  who  are  of  your  church,  and  make  it  an  In-  « 
dian  school  of  your  denomination,  and  the  Government  will  pay  you 
so  much  per  capita  per  annum  for  every  Indian  child  you  may  induce 
or  the  GU>vemment  may  compel  to  attend  the  school."  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  give  away  to  one  church  one  of  its  school-buildings  on 
such  terms,  it  would  be  compelled,  if  its  acts  were  controlled  by  logic,  to 
give  another  building  to  another  church,  until  it  would  have  none  under 
its  own  control,  and  there  would  be  inaugurated,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government,  a  wrangle  of  the  sects  over  the  appropriations  on  the 
(me  hand,  and  over  the  souls  of  the  Indians  on  the  other.  The  Govern- 
ment should  control,  by  its  own  appointees,  all  schools  which  occupy 
buildings  erected  with  funds  appropriated  for  school-building  purposes. 
While  doing  this,  the  Government  should  be  liberal  in  making  contracts 
with  religions  denominations  to  teach  Indian  children  in  schools  estab- 
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lished  by  those  denominations.  It  should  throw  open  the  door  and  say 
to  all  denominations:  "There  shoald  be  no  monopoly  in  good  works- 
Enter  all  of  you  and  do  whatever  your  hands  may  find  of  good  work  to 
do,  and  in  your  efforts  the  Government  will  give  to  you  encouragement 
out  of  its  liberal  purse.''  In  other  words,  the  Government,  without  par- 
tiality, should  encourage  all  the  churches  to  work  in  this  broad  field  of 
philanthropic  endeavor,  but  in  its  management  of  Government  schools 
it  should  be  in  no  degree  under  sectarian  control. 

UNIFORM  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS  SUGGESTED. 

A  plan  of  uniform  school-buildings  has  been  prepared  under  my  di- 
rection and  is  submitted  herewith.^  This  plan  was  prepared  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  expensive  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  whenever  the  building  of  a  new  school*hou8e 
becomes  necessary;  and  (2)  to  provide  school-houses  so  arranged  that 
the  sexes  may  be  kept  apart  and  the  pupils  may  be  pro\'ided  with 
abundance  of  light  and  pure  air. 

The  plan  is  of  a  two-story  building  to  be  used  by  a  boarding-school 
which  has  fifty  pupils.  Without  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  on  either  floor,  the  proposed  building  could  be  made  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  pupils.  To  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pupils  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
add  an  L  or  T  to  ®*c^i  of  the  wings  shown  in  the  plan.  But,  for 
reasons  stated  by  the  architect  who  prepared  the  plan,  it  might  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  have  more  than  one  building  for  a  school  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pupils. 

A  CONFERENCE  OF   SUPERINTENDENTS  OP   INDUSTRIAL-SCHOOLS 

SUGGESTED. 

That  the  persons  who  are  most  interested  in  Indian  school  matters 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  together  and  discuss  methods  of  in- 
struction and  suggest  amendments  of  the  Indian  school  system,  a  con- 
vention of  the  superintendents  of  Indian  industrial-schools  is  suggested. 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  conference  of  this  kind,  to  be  held  next  year. 

AN  ASSISTANT  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  ASKED  FOB. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1885,  making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government,  it  is  provided 
that  the  Indian  Office  shall  have  '<four  clerks  of  class  four,  one  of  whom 
shall  have  charge  of  the  educational  division."  Under  this  provision 
of  law,  a  clerk  of  class  four  was  assigned  to  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Education  Division.  It  is  suggested  that  Congress  should  authorize  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Indian  School  Superintendent  in  lieu  of  this 
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derk  of  class  four.  The  ludiau  School  Superintendent  isnowperform- 
iDg  the  dnties  of  this  clerk  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Education  Division 
of  the  Indian  Bureaa,  but  his  duties  will  frequently  require  his  absence 
from  the  capital.  Therefore  there  should  be  an  Assistant  Superln- 
teodent  to  take,  at  such  times,  the  Superintendent's  place  in  the  Indian 
Boreaa,  and,  during  that  officer's  absence,  attend  to  the  very  important 
interests  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Education  Division. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

In  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  school  system,  a  public 
officer,  if  clothed  with  powers  enabling  him  to  properly  perform  the 
duties  of  such  administration,  might  find  ample  opportunity  for  hard 
work  that  would  give  the  grateful  return  of  a  consciousness  that  some- 
thing had  been  added  by  his  labors  to  the  not  too  abundant  store  of 
hnoran  happiness.  But  the  Indian  School  Superintendent  does  not  pos- 
aem  official  authority  that  enables  him  to  efficiently  control  the  Indian 
•cbool  system.  He  has  no  official  powers.  He  is  a  superintendent  who 
most  superintend  by  indirection — by  inducing  another  officer  to  act 
npon  bis  snggestions  and  recommendations.  Desiring  to  comrannicate 
with  the  Indian  schools,  of  which  he  is  declared  by  the  title  of  his  office 
to  be  the  Superintendent,  his  communication  will  have  no  vitality  if  it 
is  not  made  in  the  name  of  another  officer.  These  objections  to  the 
office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent  have  been,  in  my  case,  modified 
m  some  degree  by  the  action  of  Commissioner  Atkins,  who,  with  your 
consent,  has  enlarged  the  restricted  duties  of  my  undefined  office  by 
permitting  me  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  superintending  and  managing 
Indian  school  affairs.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  the 
existing  arrangement  in  the  Indian  Bureau  the  Indian  School  Superin- 
tendent does,  in  effect,  perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent,  he  does  not 
perform  those  duties  in  the  exercise  of  an  official  right  that  might  be 
insisted  upon.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  suggestion  that  the  duty  of  an 
ideqnately  authoritative  supervision  of  the  Indian  school  system  should 
be  imposed  npon  the  Indian  School  Superintendent  by  law,  is  not,  I  be- 
fieve,  an  unwise  one. 

Acknowledging  my  indebtedness  totheCommissionerof  Indian  Affairs 
for  his  abundant  manifestations  of  confidence  in  my  ability  to  properly 
manage  the  affairs  which  have  been  committed  to  my  charge,  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  to  yon  for  consideration  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  this 
report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  OBERLY, 

Indian  School  Superintendent 
Hon.  L.  Q.  G.  LAMiJt, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 

Wdshington^  D.  (?• 
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departbfknt  of  the  interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

fVaehifigton,  D.  C,  October  28,  1885. 
Hon.  John  H.  Obbrly, 

Superintendent  United  States  Indian  SohooU, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  directions,  I  have  prepared  and  submit  herewith 
a  design  for  a  uniform  plan  of  school-bnildings  for  the  United  States  Indian  service. 

The  requirements  are,  first,  suitable  accommodations  for  teachers  and  pupils,  bo 
arranged  that  such  accommodations  may  be  increased  or  diminished  without  any  al- 
teration of  the  general  plan ;  second,  economy  in  arrangement  and  construction. 

Governed  by  these  requirements,  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying  general  plan 
of  a  two-story  frame  building  to  be  used  as  a  boarding-school,  to  accommodate  fifty 
scholars  (Sheets  A.  and  B).  Without  any  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  roomB 
on  either  floor,  this  building  can  be  made  to  comfortably  accommodate  one  hundred 
pupils  by  using  the  assembly-rooms  for  sitting-rooms,  making  dormitories  of  the  sit- 
ting-rooms on  second  floor,  and  increasing  the  number  of  beds  in  the  large  dormitories. 

To  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pupils, 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  add  an  L  or  T  ^  ^A^h  of  the  present  wings  (see  Sheet 
C  for  additions  numbered  1  and  2). 

Whether  it  would  be  well  to  place  so  many  under  one  roof  is  something  I  think 
worth  your  careful  regard.  Placed  under  one  roof,  the  first  cost  would  not  be  so  great, 
but  in  case  of  fire  the  whole  establishment  would  very  likely  be  destroyed.  So  g^reat 
a  loss  might  not  be  incurred. if  the  additional  buildings  were  detached,  as  shown  in 
Sheet  C.  There  1  and  2  might  occupy  the  place  of  3  and  4.  Other  detached  build- 
ings, as  5  and  6,  for  dormitories,  could  be  added  as  required,  and  if  necessary  the 
school-rooms  could  all  be  located  In  one  building  of  one  or  two  stories,  and  completely 
divided,  as  shown  in  7  and  8  of  the  same  sheet,  so  that  the  original  building,  and  3, 
4,  5,  and  6,  might  be  used  as  dormitories  and  work-  and  reading-rooms,  while  near  by 
were  the  schools  7  and  8. 

Other  advantages  in  a  plan  of  detached  buildings  will  readily  occur  in  connection 
with  the  necessity  for  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  present  plan  I  have  thought  it  best  to  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the 
experience  of  the  War  Department  in  arrangement  of  dormitories  in  barracks,  and 
so  have  not  partitioned  the  upper  floor  into  small  bed-rooms,  because  the  single  large 
room  is  healthier  and  more  economical  as  to  bed-space  and  heating.  An  objection  to 
a  series  of  small  rooms  to  be  used  as  dormitories  by  these  Indian  children  lies  in 
this,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  rooms  in  good  order.  A  large  assortment  of  dev- 
iltry may  be  carried  on  in  a  small  room  that  would  be  hardly  attempted  in  a  large 
one.  It  is  not  possible  to  exercise  a  proper  oversight  of  these  children  if  they  are 
parceled  off*  in  small  squads  and  each  squad  given  a  room  to  itself  In  the  event  of 
fire  great  confusion  must  ensue — ^maybe  loss  of  life.    I  think  it  likely  the  moral 
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wen  M  the  physieal  welfare  of  these  yonngsters  can  be  better  cared  for  in  large,  open, 
dean,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated  dormitories. 

No  laundry  or  water-closet  acoommodations  are  shown  in  the  plan  submitted.  I 
think  piOTision  for  these  should  bo  made  in  small  detached  buildings,  well  away  from 
the  main  buildings,  but  easy  of  access. 

I  have  not  shown  any  elevation,  because  that  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  taste ; 
it  may  be  plain  or  otherwise.  An  elevation  suitable  for.  one  location  would  not  be 
for  some  other.  Nor  have  I  shown  any  verandah,  as  that  may  or  may  not  be  neces- 
•vy  or  desirable.    Such  an  addition  can,  however,  be  made  at  anytime. 

The  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining-room  accommodations  are  ample  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  people,  but  in  case  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
papilfl,  additional  dining-room  accommodations  can  be  had  by  building  a  room  as 
large  or  larger  than  the  one  shown  on  first-floor  plan  (Sheet  A),  placing  it  acroaa  the 
end  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry  extension,  as  shown  on  Sheet  C  (dotted  inclosure  No. 
9).  Wardrobes,  where  required,  should  be  of  the  portable  kind.  The  little  closets 
unally  found  here  and  there  in  a  building  are  scarcely  better  than  small  pest-holes 
wherein  vermin  go  nest -hiding,  and  foul  clothing  is  thrust. 

The  main  bailding  contains  ten  rooms  for  use  of  teachers  and  other  employ^.  This 
building  separates  entirely  the  two  wings ;  each  wing  has  its  own  entrance  and  exits 
front  and  rear  and  to  the  dining-room.  The  main  building  has  its  own  entrance 
Aod  staircase,  and  this  arrangement  may  be  preserved  in  any  further  extension  of 
the  bailding.  Additional  quarters  for  teachers  or  other  employ^  may  be  secured  by 
boilding  forward  on  the  present  front  of  the  main  building,  as  shown  by  dotted  in- 
eloenre  No.  10,  Sheet  C.    This  would  give  four  more  good  rooms. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  economical  extension  of  a  building  like  the  one 
shown  on  Sheets  A  and  B.  But  it  is  something  to  consider  as  to  whether  such  exten- 
skm  shall  be  by  buildings  connected  with  the  original  one  or  in  a  detached  form,  as 
shown  on  Sheet  C.  In  most  of  the  places  where  Indian  schools  are  required,  ground 
is  not  so  valuable  that  the  buildings  need  be  huddled  too  closely  together.  Consid- 
erations of  health  and  safety  and  against  total  wreck  by  fire  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  detached  plan  as  being  the  best  where  accommodations  for  over  one  hundred 
pQpils  are  to  be  provided.  One  hundred  or  a  less  number  can  be  safely  and  econom- 
icaUy  housed  in  one  building,  like  that  shown  on  Sheets  A. 

Cellarage,  if  needed  for  any  purpose,  may  be  provided  for  beneath  any  of  these 
hoildings. 

I  sobmit  these  plans  as  embodying  all  the  requirements  of  a  school-building  for 
Indian  children.  They  are  well  lighted;  the  exposure  can  be  so  regulated  that  on 
erery  clear  day  the  sun's  rays  shall  penetrate  into  every  room,  thus  promoting  health 
and  comfort.  The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  accommodations  are 
sseh  as  wonld  obtain  in  a  detached  building,  as  the  children  can  be  kept  out  of  both, 
exeeptatthe  regular  meal  times. 

The  accommodations  for  the  boys  are  entirely  separate  from  those  for  the  girls. 
Conmiunication  through  the  main  building  to  the  wings  is  easily  observed  and  con- 
trolled by  those  in  charge.  The  buildings  can  be  erected  in  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  as 
desired,  and  may  be  made  very  plain,  or  stylish,  as  seems  to  befit  the  situation. 

Id  the  absence  of  information  as  to  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  those  places  where 

aebools  are  likely  to  be  needed,  I  submit  no  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,   . 

PAUL  BRODIE, 

I>raught8man, 
6288  I— VOL  II 9 
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TaWe  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES.  POSITIONS 

[Famished  in  eompUanoe  witii 


Name. 


O.  B.  Bartlett.... 

Kora  Allen 

Kate  M.  Graham 
H.E.  Bartlett.. 


Sex. 

Race. 

Age. 

Married 
or 

single. 

M. 

W. 

fb 

M. 

P. 

W. 

17 

S. 

F. 

• 

15 

8. 

F. 

W. 

40 

M. 

Position. 


Saperintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher 


At  the  aboTe  sehool  the  following  indostcies  are  taoj^t: 
Ch«7«BB«  &■'  Arap«h«  Ag^mej,  ladiaa  Tcrritorj-. — 


A.  P.  Hutchison 

J.A.MoClain 

Oeorge  P.  G-regory 

LorinC.  Springer 

IdaWiUiams 

Sallie  HamUeton 

Hattie  Lamond 

Abe  Boyd 

Mina  Estlinbanm 

Carrie  Berger 

H.  Emily  Ingram 

Bosetta  Hodgkiss 

Annie  Hogg 

H.  Emily  Ingram 

Hattie  McClelland 

Maud  Tucker 

N.  B.  Keller-..^ 

Mary  E.  Loper...: 

Henry  Guerrier 

Mina  Bstlinbaum 

Forest  Denver 

John  Hamilton 

John  EstUnbaum 

Louis  Hierunymus. 

Alft-ed  Brown 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

Lester  Rising  Bear 

Pratt <u 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

NellMcCurdy 

H.  F.Keller 

Jhn 

Edmund 

Kizer  

Hannah  Large  Chief 

Stacy 

Tempest 

Mabel 

Warpath '.... 


M.    . 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M, 

W. 

M. 

W, 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

N. 

P. 

W. 

F. 

W, 

F. 

w. 

F. 

L 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W, 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w.. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

L 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

L 

M. 

I. 

M.. 

L 

M. 

L 

M. 

1. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

1. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

L 

M. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

L 

M. 

L 

38 
27 
81 
26 
26 
22 
80 
40 
34 
44 
50 
28 
42 
60 
16 
26 
23 
26 
80 

34 

26 

18 

38 

82 

25. 

23 

21 

18 

28 

32 

28 

20 

17 

21 

16 

17 

19 

17 

22 


M. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

S» 

M. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 


Superintendent 

do 

Teacher 

....do  ................... 

— do 

....do 

..  do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron , 

....do  ................... 

....do 

Assistant  matron 

— do 

....do  ................... 

— do 

Seamstress 

do 

....do  ................... 

Cook 

....do  ................... 

....do  ................... 

....do  ................... 

Baker  (for  botii  schools) 
....do  ................... 

Tailor  (for  botii  schot^) 

....do 

....do  ................... 

....do  ................... 

....do 

Laundress 

Laundryman 

Helper.. 

....do  ................... 

....do 

....do 

....do : 

...do 

do 

...  do 


At  the  aboye  school  the  following  industries  are  taught ; 
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3ALARIEH,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1885. 
I  of  set  approTed  Jnlj  4, 1884.] 


!■«  aa4  DmjmmchmmU 


TenniDAtion 
of  Mrvioe. 


,OcL  4,1884   Ja]ie80,1885 

.Jvly  1,1884  1  June  30. 1885 

Ijolj  1,1884    Jium80,1885 

'Oet  4,1884   June  80. 1885 


Where  bom. 


Ohio. 

do 

..  do 
....do 


Whence  appointed. 


Kansas 
Ohio ... 
....do.. 


Am 


itidag.  timing,  sewing,  and  honsework. 


Imdsatrial  ]lMirdlnff.8ch««L 


Jalj    1.1884 

ICsr.  18, 188S 

Jaly    1,1884 

Apr.    8,1885 

Jtly    1,1884 

VoT.   1,1884 

Jaly   1,1884 

Jsljr   1,1884 

•Jaly   1,1884 

Oct    1,1884 

Apr.    1,1885 

July    1,1884 

Stpt  1,1884 

Oct    ],1884 

Apr.   1,1885 

Jaly   1.1881 

Apr.   1.1885 

]IsyS,1885 

Jily    ltlS84 

Oct    1,1884 

JsB.  21,1885 

Apr.   1,1885 

My   1,1884 

Ort.    1,1884 

Jily   1,1884 

OeL    1.1884 

Jaa.  2^  1^5 

M».  1,1885 

Apr.  13,1885 

J«Jy  1,1884 

^V^   1,1886 

'■*'  ^.1884 
5^»».188l 
7"  1.1885 
V.  I.18B5 
Jily  1,1884 
8BpC17,1884 
Oet  1,1884 
A|r.  1,1885 


Mar.  15, 1886 

June  30, 1885 

Mar.  31, 1885 

June  90, 1885 

Oct.   31,1884 

Jane  30, 1885 

JnDe30,1885 

June  30, 1886 

Sept  30, 1884 

Mar.  31, 1885 

Jane  30, 1885 

Aug.  31, 1884 

Sept  30, 1884 

Mar.  81.1885 

Jane  30, 1885 

Mar.  31, 1885 

May  27, 1885 

Jane  30, 1885 

Sept  30, 1884 

Jan.  20. 1885 

Mar.  31. 1885 

Jane  30. 1885 

Sept  30, 1884 

i  Jane  30. 1885 

I  Sept  30, 1886 

I  Jan.  21,1885 

Feb.    8.1885 

I  Apr.  11,1886 

!  Jane  30. 1886 

!  Mar.  31. 188^ 

I  Jane  30. 1886 

Sept  10, 1884 

Deo.  31,1884 

Mar.  31. 1886 

Jane  30. 1885 

'  Sept  18. 1884 

I  Sept  30. 1884 

Mar.  81. 1885 

I  Jane  30. 1886 


Ohio 

..  do 

Indiana.. 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Diet  of  Columbia. 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

New  York 

Ohio 

Indiana 

New  York 

Iowa 


Iowa 

TTanBas 

Colorado 

Wisconsin 

North  Carolina . . 

Arkansas 

Genaaay 

Bavaria 

Colorado 

....do  ....... ..... 

do 

do    

— do 

Kentocky 

Iowa 

Colorado 

— do 

do 

Indian  Territory. 

Colorado 

do 

do 

Indian  Taritory. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,000 
720 
640 
720 


Amount 
paid. 


1900 

000 

600 

600 

000 

600 

000 

480 

800 

480 

480 

800 

800 

800 

300 

860 

860 

800 

300 

800 

800 

300 

360 

360 

160 

150 

150 

160 

150 

860 

360 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

00 


$741  81 
720  00 
540  00 
584  13 


635  00 

285  00 

450  00 

141  70 

200  60 

899  60 

600  00 

480  00 

195  00 

240  00 

120  00 

60  60 

24  40 

150  00 

76  00 

270  00 

56  40 

88  60 

75  00 

16  6^ 
58  85 
75  00 
90  00 
90  00 
37  50 
46  25 
15  85 

17  48 
82  52 

270  00 
270  00 
12  71 
17  28 
15  00 
15  00 
12  71 
2  28 
30  00 
15  00 


hnliCi  ears  of  stook,  tewliig,  hoasekeeping.  and  ehoring. 
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iihejeume  and  Arapah«  Affency,  Indima  Territ«r7'« — 


Name. 


A.  A.  Whiting 

J.A.McClain 

T.W.Potter 

Anna  C.  Hamilton  

J.  W.  Hallowell 

Ha  Williams.. 

Amelia  C.  Kable 

E.M.Crotzer 

Ida  M.  Whiting 

Lizzie  Cade 

Anna  Hoag 

Ida  M.  Whiting 

J'annie  Sage 

Fannie  Eaton 

Lizzie  Cade 

Lizzie  Douglass 

Lizzie  Cade 

Thomas  Miles 

George  Koon 

William  Carroll 

Dawson  Cook 

Kittie  Miles 

Jay  Hamilton 

James  Frost 

Chester  A.  Arthur , 

Betty  Arthur 

Viok-e-a  Tich-ke-matse . . . 

Jane  Bear  Robe 

Doty  CatNose 


M. 
M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

^. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

N. 
L 

N. 


w. 

29 

I. 

32 

w. 

21 

w. 

26 

K. 

19 

w. 

26 

N. 

40 

L 

26 

86 
27 
22 
82 
84 
26 
27 
28 
29 
26 
42 
29 
32 
21 
26 
19 
26 
40 
26 
26 


Married 

or 
single. 


M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
a 
s. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 

a 
s. 


H. 

22 

8. 

N. 

81 

M. 

L 

20 

S. 

L 

20 

S. 

L 

23 

s. 

L 

18 

ld.m 

L 

23 

M. 

L 

40 

M. 

L 

18 

& 

Position. 


Superintendent  and  industr'l  teacher. 

Teacher 

....do 

— do 

...do 

—  do 

..  do    

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

...  do 

...  do    

do 

Assistant  matron 

— do 

Seamstress 

....do ; 

do .., 

Cook 

do 

..  do 

..  do 

Laundress , 

Helper 

—  do 

— do 

....  do . 

do  .  

....do 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught ; 


CheyeBn«  Birer  Agency, 


Emma  C.  Swan  . 
Louisse  Cavalier 
Annie  Kunyau.. 
Marun  Byron  ... 
Annie  Brown  . . . 
LovinaE:  Little. 
Mary  Brown  — 


Principal  teacher 
Assistant  teacher 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

..do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught 


Cheyenne  Birer  Affencyt  I^ak« 


Matilda  A.  Swift. . 
Cecilia  Karcelle... 
Jenuie  Van  Meter 
Alfred  C.Smith... 


F. 

W. 

32 

M. 

F. 

H. 

25 

M. 

P. 

H. 

23 

S. 

M. 

H. 

25 

M. 

Teacher 
....do  ... 
— do  ... 
do  ... 
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POSITIONS,  SALAJIIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


IsdMtriml  lBMM^UM|i-Mli*«|. 


CosinM!iicc- 
of  MTTiee. 


Jmij  1.  1B84 
Jolj  1,18»4 
Mat.  16,  1885 
Joljr     1.  iH84 


Oct. 

Not. 

July 

Jttly 

Jaly 


Oct. 
Nov. 

Jnlj 
Oct. 

Sopi. 
Oct. 


1,1884 

1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 


Termination 
of  service. 


Jane  80. 1^^ 
Mar.  15,  1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Sept  18. 1884 
Oct  31.1884 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Aaj(.  31. 1884 
Sept  30. 1884 
Oct  31.1884 
Jane  30. 1885 
Sept  30. 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Aa2.31.1884 


Where  bom. 


Whence  appointed. 


HaBsachaselts. 

Ohio 

Canada  

Indiana 

Marjland 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Indiana  

lllln..iR    

Colorado  

IlliDois 


Jolj  1. 1884 
Jan.  1. 1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
14,1884 
1,1885 
1,1885 


May 

July 

Jidy 

Oct. 

Jvly 

Oct. 

Ooe. 

Jaa. 

Jaa. 


Kansas 

Sept  30. 1884  Indian  Territory . 
June  30. 1885    Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

Wisc4»nsin   

Kansas 

Kentuclry 

Colorado  

Uuh         

Colorado  

...do 


X^9C*    •'If  Anof 

Feb.  28. 1885 
Apr.  30. 1885 
June  30.  1885 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  16. 1884 
Not.  28, 1684 
Sept  30.1 884 
Oct  13,1884 
Dec  81. 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 


.  do 
..do 
..do 


Fanung,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  housework,  and  choring. 


Ii*«l. 


Jaly    l.:884   Jane  30^1885    Pennsylvania i  Dakota 

Jaly    1.1884    Jane30.1885     Wisconsin do.. 

I 

Pennsylvania do.. 

New  York ...do.. 

England [ do  . . 

Michigan do.. 

England do.. 


Jaly  1.1884 
Jaly  1,1884 
Nov.  2t  1884 
Sept  1.1884 
Not.  21. 1884 


Jane  30. 1885 
Nov.  17, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Nov.  17. 1884 
Jane  30. 1885 


work,  gardening,  and  care  of  stock. 
at  F«Br  Oay*ocli*«iB. 


Jaly    1,1884   Jane  30, 1885    Pennsylvania Dakota 


Joly    1,1884 
Sept   1,1884 


Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 


Nebraska. 
Dakota... 


1,1885  Jane3U,  1885  ....do 


1 


.do 
.do 
.do 


S»J*7  I  Amoant 
annum.!   t""— 


$900 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

480 

480 

480 

480 

480 

800 

300 

360 

360 

360 

300 

80J 

300 

800 

860 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


$600 
600 
600 
500 


$800  00 

423  80 

176  67 

127  09 

50  50 

899  50 

600  00 

450  00 

80  80 

89  20 

40  40 

310  60 

75  00 

225  00 

60  00 

29  40 
270  00 
150  00 

40  20 
50  50 
50  30 
360  00 
12  71 

9  61 
15  00 

2  12 
12  88 

30  00 
30  00 


$720 

$720  00 

500 

500  00 

360 

360  00 

860 

136  96 

360 

220  11 

300 

63  59 

300 

183  42 

•600  00 
600  06 
498  91 
168  05 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   SECRETABT   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOTI^:  NAMES, 


Cmimrwkdm  Mirer  Agemejf  Arls^ai 


Name. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Viotorift  B.  Isbell 

Orao«  Thorp 

Oraoe  Thorp 

Fannie  M.  Webb 

Ella  Burton 

Paaline  B.  Thorp 
Eva  Stephenson  . 

EetherTraoy 

Paaline  R.  Thorp 
Era  Stephenson  . 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Age. 

Harried 

or 
single. 

27 

S. 

25 

S. 

25 

S. 

28 

H. 

28 

S. 

65 

s. 

22 

s. 

36 

s. 

55 

s. 

Position. 


22 


S. 


Teacher 

....do 

Assistant  teacher. 

. . .  -do 

Matron 

— do 

Seamstress 

.  ...do 

Cook 

...  do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indostries  are  tangkl; 


Alfred  A.  Wood.... 
Victoria E.  Isbell... 
Trinadad  Gonzales. . 

Cleopas  Jaeger 

Ella  Barton 

Chonita  Jaeger 

Maud  A.  Diokerson. 

ChonitoNailor 

Rachel  Gonzales . . .. 
Jaaa 


M. 

W. 

80 

8. 

F. 

W. 

27 

S. 

M. 

w. 

88 

M. 

F. 

•w. 

86 

M. 

F. 

w. 

27 

S. 

F. 

w. 

20 

S. 

F. 

w. 

20 

& 

F. 

w. 

27 

S. 

F. 

w. 

84 

M. 

M. 

L 

S. 

Teacher 

— do 

Indastrial  teacher 

Matron 

— do 


Cook 

....do 

..  do 

— do 

Water-carrier. 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indostries  are  taaght : 


L.  L.  Hartman 

C.  A.  M.  Hartman. . . 
Martha  Bompard  . . . 

SasyBig  Knife 

Clara  Crazy  Woman 
J.  Clarke 


M. 

W. 

55 

M. 

F. 

W. 

42 

M. 

F. 

I. 

22 

M. 

F. 

I. 

20 

a 

F. 

L 

18 

s. 

F. 

W. 

20 

M. 

Teacher  ... 
Matron .... 
Seamstress 

.  ...do 

do .' 

...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  inlastriea  are  taught : 
Cvw  Creek  aad  livvrer  Bral#  Ageacj,  Oakotsi. — 


Nellie  A.  King 

W.W.Wells 

Julia  E.  Johnson . . . 
Lillie  E.  (}asmann . 

P.C.HaU  

Elvira  C.  Gasmann 

Sarah  J.  SooU 

Jennie  Wells 

Hannah  Lonergan . 


F. 

W. 

21 

M. 

W. 

30 

F. 

W. 

20 

.!•. 

W. 

28 

F. 

W. 

47 

F. 

W. 

50 

F. 

W. 

41 

F. 

W. 

28 

F. 

W. 

20 

s. 

M. 
S. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
S. 


Principal  teacher 

. ..  do 

Assistant  teacher  and  scHmstresa. 
...  do 

..  do 

Matnm .............. 

. ...do .....................  ....... 

..  do 

Cook 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


BiTcr  B««r<t««-«cli*«l. 


Tenniiuition 
of  •enrioe. 


Where  bora. 


Joly 

Jvl7 

J«ly 
SepC 
JbIj 


1,1884 
It.  1884 

1,1884 
10,1884 

1,1884 
10.1884 

1,1884 
10.1884 

1,1884 
10.1884 


Sept  9, 1884  '  HUnois  . . 
Jane  80, 1885  i  Michigan 

Sept  9,1884  j...  do 

Jnne30,1885  Illinois  .. 
Sept  9.1884  ..  do.... 
Jane  80, 1885  V ennont . 
Sept  9,1884'  Michigan 

Jane  80. 1885    Illinoie  . . 

t 

Sept  9,1884    Yennont. 


Jane  aa  1885 


Michigan 


Whence  appointed. 


niinoit... 
Michigan 
....do.... 
niinoit  .. 
...do.... 
Michigan 
...do.... 
Arizona  . 
Michigan 
....do-... 


,  forming,  and  cuttin  g  wood. 
iMdhMtrlAl  K««WUBC-acli*«L 


Salary 
per 

Amount 
paid. 

• 

1900 

$178  64 

900 

726  86 

720 

188  91 

720 

581  09 

720 

188  91 

720 

581  09 

000 

115  76 

600 

449  99 

600 

115  76 

600 

484  23 

Joly 


!  Jair 


Joly 


Oct 
Feb. 

Oct 


1,1884 

10.1884 
1.1885 
1,1884 

10.1884 
1.1884 

10.1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 

10,1884 


Sept 

Jane 

Jane 

S«>pt 

Jane 

Sept 

Sept 

Jan. 

Jone 

Jane 


9.1884 
80,1885 
80.1885 

9.1884 
80.1886 

9.1884 
30,1884 
31.1886 
80.1885 
30,1885 


Wiaoonain 
niinoit  .... 
California.. 

...do 

nUnolB  ... 
California. 

Iowa , 

California  . 

.  do 

Arixona  ... 


Wisconsin 
Illinois  ... 
Califoraia. 

...do 

Illinois  ... 
California. 
Iowa. 


California. 
Arixona. . . 


$900 

$178  64 

900 

726  86 

900 

871  88 

720 

188  91 

720 

581  09 

600 

115  76 

600 

84  24 

600 

201  66 

600 

248  82 

180 

181  00 

Sewiac.  hooaework,  forming,  and  care  of  stock. 


l^mj'-meU—h 


I  Jolj    1, 1884  j  Jane  80. 1885  i  Pennsylvania. 


.Joly  1,  1884  j  Jane  30, 1885 
Jaly  1,1884  I  Dec.  3,1884 
'  Dee.  4, 1884  i  Dec  31, 1884 
I  Jan.  1,18m  May  18, 1885 
'May  1»,  1885  I  Jane  9,1885 


1 


Ohio 

Montana.. 

— do 

— do 

Wisconsin 


$720 

$720  00 

480 

480  00 

800 

127  15 

800 

22  85 

800 

114  54 

800 

18  18 

Fsyjag,  sewing,  boosework,  and  ohoring. 


Joly 
Aog. 

Ja^y 
Ker. 
Apr. 
Ja^y 


IXer. 
iJily 


1,1884 

27,1884 

1,1884 

10.1884 

6^1886 

1,1884 

1,1884 

18.1884 

1,1884 


Jaly  31, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Oct  81,1884 
Mar.  81, 1885 
Jone  80. 1885 
Aag.  81, 1884 
Hot.  18. 1884 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  80, 1885 


New  York.... 
Wisconsin.... 

...do 

Pminsylvaaia. 

..  do 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

New  York.... 


$720 

$60  00 

720 

608  58 

400 

183  70 

400 

166  68 

400 

94  47 

480 

80  80 

480 

108  08 

480 

296  08 

800 

800  00 

SsviBf ,  hMisework,  forming,  and  choring. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMESt 


€Jr«ivr  Cr«ek  aad  £j«ivrer  Bml^  Aucmcj,  l^ak* 


Name. 


Sex. 


Carroll  D.  Bon 

Edward  Healej . . . 

Lnla  I.  Bon 

Jennie  A.  Healey . 
Helena  B.  Johnson 

Anna  Johnson 

Carrie  Johnson  . . . 


M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Bace. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Married 

Age.    j      or      I 

single.  I 


Position. 


31 
44 
25 
42 
23 
18 
20 


M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 


Principal  teacher 

....do 

Matron 

....do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taaght: 


Peril's  Ijake  Agencj,  l^«k«t«« — 


Jerome  Hunt 


M. 
Joseph  B.  Brown M. 

I 

Giles  Langel M. 

John  Apke  

Elmira  Leresque 

Philomene  Eichenbach  . . . 
Anne  M.  Giqnello 


W. 
W. 


M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

35 
27 
25 
30 
35 
41 
42 


S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
S. 


Principal  teacher  

,...do 

Industrial  teacher 

....do .. 

Matron  and  seamstress 

Cook '. 

Assistant  cook  and  laundress 


H.  6.  Lincoln.. 
Emma  Stanley. 


F. 

F. 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstriee  are  taaght 


F«rt  Belknap  Anencj,  JlloaUuai 


W. 
W. 


51 


M. 


Teacher 
Matron . 


At  the  above  school 


F«rt  Hcrthold  Anencj,  Dakota. — 


Frank  B.  Wells M. 

Mary  M.  Sleight F. 

LizJBie  H.  Sleight F. 

Burdette  McKinney M. 

George  W.  Sine i  M. 


John  R.  Hiuton 

Kate  A.  Wells 

Cora  M.  Biickbee 

Lixzie  X.  Sleight 

Ida  Sherwood 

Sarah  Walker 

Joseph  Franada 

Margaret  Rodgers 

Frances  H.  Maenider . 

Margaret  Rodgers 

Margaret  Rodgers  — 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


47 
35 
26 
50 
27 
26 
41 
80 
26 
32 
19 
36 
48 
45 
47 
47 


M. 

S. 

s. 

M. 
M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 


Superintendent 

Teacher .•... 

Assistant  teacher — 

uidustrial  teacher  . . . 

...  do  

— do 

Matron 

...do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

...  do 

..  do 

Laundress 

— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


traM  n^mwdiME^meU—l 


0  MI  ViC0> 


TenniiiAUoii 
of  serrice. 


Where  born. 


Whence  appointed. 


I  Salary 

per 
annum. 


I. 


Jalj  1.18M    Mar.  31.1885 

Apr.  8,1885   Jane  30. 1885 

Jutj  U 1884    Har.  31, 1885 
Apr.  17. 1885  i  June  30. 1885 

Jalj  1, 1884  I  June  30. 1885 

Sept  1.1884    June  30. 1885 

Attg.  9.1S84    June  30. 1885 


Wisconsin 
Canada .... 
Wisconsin 
New  York 
Wisconsin 
Norway  .. 
do 


SeviBK.  housework,  and  fkrming. 


lB4B«triAl  B««rdfaic-«ch*«l. 


Jalj 
Dec 
Jalj 
Jta. 
Jslj 
Jaly 
Jsly 


1. 1881  Not.  80, 1884  '  Germany 

1, 1884  Jane  80. 1885    Ireland  . . 

1. 1884  Deo.  31, 1884    Indiana  . 

I,ia»  June  30. 1885    Germany 

1, 1884  Jane  30. 1885  <  Canada  . . 

1,1884  Jane30,1885  ...  do  .... 

1, 1884  JaneSO,  1885    France  .. 


Fanaiac,  b^ing,  and  tailoring. 

Wmt  BelluBap  nmj^meh—l. 

Jttlj   1,1884    June  30, 1885    Vermont 
JsB.    1,1885   Jane30.1885  


$720 
720 
480 
480 
800 
300 
300 


Amount 
paid. 


$600 
300 


$180  00 
540  00 
860  00 
120  00 
300  00 
249  46 
268  21 


$600  . 

$300  00 

600 

300  00 

500  ! 

250  00 

500  1 

250  00 

800  > 

1 

300  00 

300  f 

300  00 

300  1 

300  00 

$600  00 
150  00 


k  tsa^t  sewing. 


Fert  Stevvma^a  ladaatrial  IloardiBC-««li*«L 


Jsly  1,1884 
illy  8,1884 
Aof.  6.1884 
Jilj  n.  1884 
Hot.  1,1884 
May  11,1885 
Jily  1,1884 
May  12, 1885 
Jslj  8.1884 
8iptl3.1884 
Jsly  1.1884 
Joly  1,1884 
Jta.  1,1885 
Feb.  18. 1885 
Jslj  1,1884 
Ftb.  12.1885 


Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885  i 
Oct     4. 1884  I 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
May  11. 1885  I 
Jane  30. 1885 ! 


New  York !  New  York .#i 

Wisconsin ;    ..  do 

New  York ' do 

Connecticat ; do ; 

Canada |  Dakota | 

New  York. '....., ....do ' 

...do I  New  York 


.do j — do  .. 

Aug.   5.1884 do ! do  .. 

June30. 1885    DakoU '  Dakota 

JaneSO.  1885  ....do — do  .. 

Dec  14,1884'  Spain do 

Feb.  12,1885    Canada 

Jane30.1885    New  York  

Dec  31,1884    Canada 

Jane  30, 1885  i....do 


Dakota 

Minnesota . 
...do 


$900 
720 
480. 
600 
600 
600 
450 
450 
400 
400 
180 
480 
480 
480 
360 
360 


$900  00 
706  36 
433  11 
123  95 
249  50 

69  28 
388  20 

61  80 

31  52 
300  00 

67  50 
217  86 
147  30 
175  97 
180  00 
187  00 


S**iaC  fiuming,  and  domestic  work. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYlSS:  NAMES, 


F*rt  HaU  A«Mi«79  Mali««> 


Name. 


James  P.  KorrU. 
Bart.  Pottlnger.. 
Nellie  H.  Morris 
Mary  Pottisjcsr . 
ZilphaOakes  — 
Laviaa  Howell . . . 
Alice  A.  Cook... 
Ansie  Johnson  . . 
Lizzie  Henderson 


8ez. 

Bace. 

Age. 

Harried 

or 
single. 

M. 

W. 

38 

M. 

M. 

W. 

32 

M. 

F. 

W, 

2a 

U. 

P. 

W, 

27 

M. 

P. 

W, 

21 

S. 

P. 

W. 

85 

s. 

P. 

W. 

18 

s. 

P. 

W. 

80 

s. 

P. 

W. 

23 

s. 

Position. 


Teadier 

do 

Matron 

....do  .............. 

Seamstress 

.-..do 

....do 

Cook  and  laundress 
....do 


At  the  above  schoul  the  following  indastrie«  are  taunts 


Fort  Peck  Agemejf  WLomtumuu — 


P.  0.  Matthews 

M. 

M. 

I. 
W. 

36 
32 

M. 
M. 

Teacher 

J.  G-.  Mansey 

— do 

Oraad«  Bond«  AgeMcj,  Ore^vv* — 

Sister  Benedict 
Paul  Fundman 
Sister  Bridget . 
Sister  Agnes... 
Sister  Grervasia 


P. 

W. 

29 

S. 

M. 

W. 

26 

S. 

P. 

w. 

28 

s. 

P. 

w. 

42 

8. 

P. 

w. 

26 

S. 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress 

Cook  and  laundress 

....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught ; 


GrecM  B«7  Agencj,  WiacoMsin. — 


J.  E.  Niven ^ 

Helen  £.Niven 

Biohard  Powless  . . : 

Mitchell  Ashkenanim  . . . 

George  W.Olmsted 

HattieE.  Pajzant 

Helen  E.  Niren 

Lizzie  M.  Judge 

Lottie  D.  Nye 

Etta  A.  Downing 

Hattie  E.  Delang 

Minnie  Wockenfns 

Martha  Brushell 

Mary  A.  Kelly 

Adelia  Schuster 

Etta  A.  Downing 

Mary  A.  Kelly 

Kancy  Cornelius 


M. 
P. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


W. 
W. 

I. 

L 
W. 
W. 
W, 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 


28 
29 
20 
21 
17 
31 
28 
18 
18 
17 
25 
18 
28 
19 
18 
17 
19 
24 


M. 

M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 

8. 
M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 


Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

...do 

Assistant  teacher .' 

...do 

Assistant  and  industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress ... 

....do 

..  do 

Cook 

do 

— do 

Laundress 

..  do 

. . .  .do 

-.do 

....do  . .......... ............ .^... 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 
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POemONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Contimied. 


■an 


flMrrtoe. 


Teraiinattoii 
of  serTioe. 


Jily  1. 

Aft-  l 

AF  1, 

af.  It 


Where  bom. 


M4  ,  Mar.  31, 1885    IlliBoie  . 
8W ;  June  80. 1885    iBdiaoa. 

884  '  Mar.  31. 1885    HIIboU  . 
8» !  Jmae  80. 1885  {  IndiuM. 

Dec  31, 1884  j  lUinoU  . 

885  Mar.  31, 1885  I  Norway 
885   Jose  30. 1885    NewTork. 


^IChenoe  appointed. 


884  Mar.  31, 1883 

885  Jane  30, 1885 


Sweden. 
IJUh  ... 


Salary 

per 
anoam. 


1720 
790 
480 
480 
860 
880 
800 
380 
300 


I 


Amount 
paid. 


$540  00 

180  00 

880  00 

120  00 

180  00 

72  00 

90  00 

270  00 

00  00 


BarMM-BakiDg,  fanning,  care  of  atock,  aewing.  dresamaking,  and  housework. 


WeVF^iat  ^aj-mIi**!. 


JbIt  1.18M   Jan.  28,1885'  California. 
Jaa.  81,1885   Jttne80,]885    Eogland.. 


$720 
720 


$406  00 
814  00 


J^  1, 1884   Jnne  80, 1885  '  Ireland 

Jaly  1,1884   June  30, 1885    Switseiiand 

intj  1,1884   Jnne30,1885i....do 

Jdy  l,1884jMar.  81.1885!  ...do. 

Af.  1, 18fl6   June  30. 1885  i  MinneM»ta . . 


$450 
400 
323 
325 
825 


$450  00 

400  00 

325  00 

243  75 

81  25 


BMkaaithing,  oarpentry,  fimning,  drawing,  mnaio,  aewing,  and  housework. 


Jily  1.1884 
Apr.  1,1885 
Apr.2S^18» 
^■ly  1.1884 
Dml  ^1884 
^•Ij  1,1884 
ivAj  1,1884 
SiF.  1.1884 
Jaa.  n,1885 
Hsr.  8.1883 
Jsly  1.1884 
Oct  2I.1884 
im.  11885 
''■ly  1,1884 
OtL  11.1884 
ill.  n.  1885 
Hk.  IU8S 
Kay  27, 1885 


Jane  30, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
June  80. 1885 
Sept.  18, 1884 
Apr.  18.1885 
June  80. 1886 
June  80. 1885 
Jan.    7.1885 
Feb.  20, 1885 
June80,18f<5 
Sept.  80. 1884 
Deo.  81, 1884  • 
June  80, 1885  I 
Oct.  18,1884! 
Dee.  31. 1884  ' 
Mar.   2,1885 
May  26,1885 
June  80, 1886 


Scotland    : 

$750 

Wisconsin 

* 

400 
800 
250 
300 
450 
400 
200 
200 
200 
240 
240 
240 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

....do 

do 

...do 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

V  ennont  .•...•■••..••.•. 

Wisconsin , 

^■Tnany ..... 

Wisconsin  

..do 

Germany    

Wisconsin 

....do.  ................. 

..  do 

$750  00 

100  00 

55  22 

54  34 

107  49 

450  00 

800  00 

70  19 

19  84 

91  11 

60  00 

41  74 

120  00 

50  78 

34  78 

25  00 

46  85 

19  28 


csrpentry,  sewing,  and  housework. 
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Kame. 


John  W.  Olmsted  . . . 
B.  A.  Croodnongh  . . . 
Sarah  L  SUngerland 

Maggie  Niven 

Mary  R.  Olmsted  .. 

Mary  Zydeman 

Ophelia  Wheelook  . 

Lizzie  Bamsbll 

Darb  Bamsell 


Sara  A.  Raddock 


Oreea  Baj  A||«mc7,  Wisc^Msia. — 


F. 


.  W. 


34 


Sex. 

Race. 

Age. 
46 

Married 

or 
single. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

M. 

W. 

53 

M. 

F. 

W. 

56 

M. 

F. 

W. 

21 

S. 

F. 

W. 

45 

M. 

F. 

W, 

21 

S. 

F. 

I. 

22 

S. 

F. 

W. 

20 

M. 

M. 

W. 

25 

M. 

Position. 


Teacher 

do  ... 

....do  ... 
— do  ... 

do  . . . 

...  do... 
....do  ... 
. . .  do  . . . 
. . .  do  . . . 


Hoopa  Talley  Anencj,  Callf^niiA. — 


M.       Teacher 


At  the  above  school 


Kioivra,  ComaMclie,  and  Wichita  Agencr,  Indian  Territory-. — 


George  W.  Hnnt 

E.  E.Starr 

Jennie  Collins 

Caroline  Wicks 

Oasion  Fonche 

B.  F.  Simmons 

H.  E.  Brown 

Laura  Doamoe 

Eliza  Parton 

Pawnee  Kate 

MaryZotoum 

Emma  Wicks 

Mary  Zotoam ^... 

Sarah  Ned 

Delia  Gee 

S.  A.  McClelland 

Katie  Dove 

Lon  Culbertson 

Katie  Dove 

T.  J.  Edwards 

Nellie  Keller 

Katie  Dove 

Belle  Fletcher 

Lnke 

Elmer 

Frank  Bossee 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I 

L 

L 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


50 
31 
30 
20 
40 
25 
50 
22 
19 
26 
23 
43 
22 
26 
16 
29 
31 
23 
31 
24 
24 
31 
24 
23 
19 
20 


S. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

s. 

M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

s. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

...  do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

...  do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

. ..  do 

...  do 

—  do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress   . . 

— do 

— do 

Cook 

— do — 

....do 

do , 

Baker  (for  both  schools) 

Laundress '. .. 

do 

.  ...do 

Helper 

...  do  

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught; 
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POeiTIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC. —Continued. 


at  SeTeM»Da7««cli*«ls« 


Bcnt 
ofMnrioe. 


Terminatioii 
of  aezrice. 


Where  bom. 


Whence  appointod. 


Wisconsin 

Masaaohusetts . 

— do 

Scotland 


Jily   1,1W4    Jane  ao.  1885 

Jal7   1,1884    June30J885 

Jaly   1,1884    Jane  30. 1885 

Srpt  1,1884   June  30. 1886 

Stpt  1. 1884  j  June  30. 1885  |  New  York 

S«H  22. 1884   Jane  30. 1885    Wisconsin 

J1I7    1,1884  I  Dec.  81.1884     ..do 

Jib.    l,1885IMay  31.1885     ..do 

JoM  1,1885!  June  30, 1885  ...do 


Salary 

per 
annom. 


$40e 
400 
400 
800 
800 
300 
300 
300 
300 


Amoant 
paid. 


$400  60 
400  00 
400  00 
249  45 
249  45 
232  33 
150  00 
125  27 
24  73 


Tallc7  D«r-Mli*«l. 


Joly   1,1884    Jane  30. 1885    New  York 


iitnght  sewing. 
Vi 


iMche  Indiaatrial  BoardiM9-«cli*«l. 


Jilj   1,1884 

Jsly   1,1884 

Joly   1,1884 

Jily   1.1884 

Joly   1,1884 

OoL    1,1884 

iolj   1,1884 

J1I7   1,1884 

Dec    1,1884 

Seyt.  1,1884 

▲ir-   1.U85 

Jilj   1,1884 

Jily   1,1884 

Oet.    1,1884 

Jn.    1,1885 

iolj  1,1884 

■Oet    1.1884 

50T.U.1884 

im.   1,1885 

J«t7   1,1884 

Jnly  1.1881 

8cK  1.1881 

Oct    1,1884 

'•ly   11884 

Dk.   1,1884 

Oct    L1884 


Jane  30. 1885 

,  Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Sept.  30. 1884 
Jane  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Not.  30. 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 

'  Har.  31, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Sept.  30, 1884 

I  Dec  31. 1884 
Jane  30. 1885 

{Sept 30. 1884  I 
Not.  12. 1884 

I  Dec.  31. 1884 
Jane  30. 1885 

!  Jane  30. 1885 

I  Aug.  29. 1884 
Sept.  30. 1884 
Jane30.1885| 
Nor.  30. 1884 
Jane  30. 1885  j 
June  30, 1885; 


Kentacky 1  Kentaoky 

Indiana I  Indiana 

....do ,....do 

New  York '  New  York 

Loolsiana |  Indian  Territory 

Texas j — do 

Kentucky Kentucky 

Indian  Territory '  Indian  Territory 

....do j — do 

do do 

.  ...do ......'....do 

New  York New  York 

Indian  Territory. ....... 


— do 

do 

Ohio 

Texas 

Virginia 

Texas 

Pennsylvania — 

Iowa 

Texas 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 

do 

do 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

...do 

Ohio..... 

Indian_Territory . 

Texas 

Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Iowa 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 

...do 

...do 


$720 


$720  00 


$900 
600 
600 
600 
420 
420 
480 
150 
150 
150 
150 
360 
.  150 
ISO 
150 
360 
360 
360 
860 
860 
360 
360 
860 
60 
60 
60 


$900  00 

600  00 

600  00 

600  00 

69  62 

815  00 

480  00 

62  85 

87  65 

87  23 

87  50 

360  00 

37  60 

37  50 

75  00 

48  91 

42  06 

47  94 

180  00 

360  00 

58  70 

29  35 

270  00 

24  94 

35  06 

46  00 


'uviH  Md  hoasework. 
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Kiowa,  CoHiaMcli«,  aad  WicMta  Aiceacj,  Indian  TeniiarT*— 


Name. 

W.W.  Seright 

AnnAM.  CUak 

Helen  H.  Whittaker 

Mary  E.  Loper 

Katie  Kohn , 

BvaPickard 

Hannah  Moore 

BaohelEdge 

CeliaPickard 

Samnel  Johnson 

Bailey 

Was-sosh 


Sex. 

Race. 

Age. 

Married 

or 
single. 

H. 

W. 

41 

S. 

F. 

W. 

39 

M. 

F. 

W. 

35 

S. 

F. 

W. 

25 

S. 

F. 

W. 

20 

s. 

F. 

w. 

•  21 

s. 

F. 

L 

20 

8. 

F. 

I. 

20 

S. 

F. 

L 

18 

8. 

M. 

I. 

23 

S. 

H. 

L 

18 

S. 

M. 

I. 

17 

S. 

Position. 


Saperintendent 

Teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress  .... 

...do 

Cook 

....do  ...... ..... 

Laundress 

.    do 

Helper 

....do 

....do  .......... 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 

Klamatii  Agemtj,  Oresan. — 


HeylMM  A.  Nickerson 

Fletcher  T.  Royal 

Frank  M.  Anderson. . . 
Forester  W.  Boyal . . .  . 

Mary  A.  Royal 

F.  Aeolia  Royal 

Carrie  L  Royal 


F. 

W. 

50 

M. 

M. 

W. 

63 

M. 

M. 

w. 

21 

S. 

M. 

w. 

24 

M. 

F. 

w. 

54 

M. 

F. 

w. 

21 

S. 

F. 

w. 

17 

s. 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

...do 

..  do 

Matron 

Seamstress  and  assistant  teacher 
Assistant  matron  and  cook 


At  the  above  school  the  foUowing  industries  are  taaf^t: 

Klamatii  A^eacy  Oregasa* — 


William  T.  Leeke 
Mary  M.  Leeke .. 
Mary  M.  Leeke . . 
CassieQuigley.*.. 
CassieQuigley... 
Minerva  Herriott 


M. 

W. 

37 

M. 

F. 

W. 

25 

M. 

F. 

w. 

25 

M. 

F. 

w. 

21 

S. 

F. 

w. 

21 

8. 

F. 

w. 

21 

S. 

Teacher ^. 

....do  .......................... 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron  and  cook 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught 


Eia  Palate  Agency,  Wiseanain* — 


L.  S.  Montferrand 

D.L  Miner 

Jennie  L.  Miner... 
M.E.Millegan... 
Thomas  Cadden  . 

U.T.Wilmot 

C.A.Wllmot 

EmmaBarta 


M. 

W. 

65 

M. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

F. 

w. 

23 

M. 

M. 

w. 

28 

M. 

F. 

w. 

29 

M. 

F. 

w. 

28 

M. 

F. 

w. 

21 

8. 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

....do  . ............ 

Assistant  teacher 
Teacher 


At  two  of  the  above  schools  the  following  industries  are  taught 
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POfimONS,  SALARIES^  ETC.— Oontinned. 


I 


Tennliifttion 
of  •wrioe. 


8ipt  lUM 

Jily  1,ISM 

lfaj38,l«85 

Jsly  1.1SM 

Jily  1,1881 

Jaly  1,188* 

/1I7  1,1884 

J1I7  1.18M 

Oet.  1,1881 

0M.  1,1884 


Where  born. 


JiiBe30.1885 
June  80. 1885 
Jane  ao.  18ft 
May  27.1885 
June  80. 1885 
June  ao.  1885 
JoBO  30.1885 
June  80, 1885 
Jim6  30,188S 
June  80, 1885 
Kor.  30, 1884 
Jane  30. 1885 


Iow» 


Ohio 

Tfinteft 

...do 

Indiftn  Territory. 
....do  ............ 

....do  ............ 

....do 

....do  .........  .. 

....do ..... ...... . 

....do , 


Wlienoe  appointed. 


Iow». 


Indian  Territory. 

KaasM 

Indian  Territory. 
..  do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
do 
.do 


Salary 

per 
aDnom. 


1720 

600 

400 

860 

860 

150 

150 

150 

150 

00 

00 

00 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$506  70 
600  00 
866  80 
826  87 

88  68 
150  00 
150  00 
124  78 
150  00 

60  00 
004 

85  06 


IkaiBf.  liBBoe-balkUng,  eaie  of  stock,  sewing,  dairying,  and  housework. 


I  I 

Jilj   1,1884  :  Jose  30, 1885  I  New  York 

Jily   1,1884   Jane  30, 1885  I  Ohio 

Jtl7  1,1884   Sept. 30, 1884    Oregon.... 


.do 


Ott  1, 1884  >Jnne  30. 1885 

J1I7  1, 1884  I  June  80, 1885  !  New  York 

Jilj  1,1884  I  Jaae  30. 1885    Oregon... 

Jsly  1,1884  June 80. 1885:.... do 


$800 
600 
600 
600 
400 
800 
800 


$800  00 
600  00 
150  00 
450  00 
400  00 
800  00 
800  00 


Ovfcntry,  Waeksmithing,  shoemaking,  fiuming,  sewing,  knitting,  dairying,  and  housework. 


Jilj  1,1884   Jaiie30,18» 

M.  1,1885  Jue  30, 1885 

iilj  1,1884   Jan.  31,1885 

M.  1,1885 1  JwM  80, 1885 

i^  1,1884!  Jan.  31,1885 

ftku  1,1885   Jane  30, 1885 


Conneotioat 
California  .. 

....do 

.  ...do 

— do 

Oregon  . .... 


Oregon 


$720 
600 
860 
860 
800 
800 


Cvycatrj,  batebering,  Cuming,  oare  of  stock,  sewing,  dairying,  and  housework. 
■■pl«y«e  at  six  P»y-ech— la> 


Jsly 
Jsly 


1,1884  Jane  30, 1885 

1,1884   Ape  30,1885 

1,1884  I  Apr.  30.1885 

1.1884  :  Jane  30, 1885 
I>K.  18,1884!  Jane  30. 1885 
'dr  1,1884  Jane  30, 1886 
'tly  1,1884  Jane  30, 1885 
Ja.  15. 1885 1  Mar.  81,1885    Minnesota 


Offflwda . ... 

Ohio 

....do 

Wisconsin 

Canada.... 

Wisconsin 

....do 


Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 

...do 

Minnesota. 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota . 

....do 

....do 


$480 
800 
800 
600 

1,000 
800 
800 
800 


$720  00 
248  38 
211  00 
140  00 
175  88 
124  17 


$420  00 
665  90 
250  00 
600  00 
588  04 
800  00 
800  00 
68  87 


*»hc  sni  hoosewerk. 
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niackiMac  Anencj*  Blichii^i 


Mary  Sy  Iretter 

IiaO.  Mallory 

Samuel  Fergason 

Esther  £.  Stonehoase. 

Peter  Marksman 

Georgia  La  Da 

Isaac  Wright  

Helen  T.  Snider 

Annie  Clarke 

Sarah  A.  Miller 

Thomas  Nahbenayash 
Harriet  E.  Robinson . . . 

Minnie  Graham^ 

Alice  E.Taft 

Herberts.  Taft  .. 

Thomas  F.  Williams  . . 


Sex. 


F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


Baoe. 

Age. 

W. 

35 

W. 

50 

W. 

40 

W. 

25 

H. 

62 

W. 

20 

W. 

61 

W. 

45 

W. 

20 

W. 

47 

H. 

32 

W. 

23 

W. 

22 

W. 

88 

W. 

44 

W. 

34 

Married 

or 
single. 


a 

M. 
M. 
S. 
M. 
S. 


s. 


M. 

S 


Position. 


Teacher 
— do  ... 
. ...do  . .. 
...  do  ... 
— do  ... 
— do  ... 
....do... 
— do  .., 

...do... 

....do  . .. 

j. ...do  ... 

i....do... 

do 

.do 

...do 
— do 


At  six  of  the  above 


nieacalere  Agency*  Neivr  lllexlc^ 


Annie  C.  Gans 

Mary  Grimes 

Maggie  O'Boarke . . . . 
Ida  M.  Llewellyn  — 
Martha  Washington. 
Rhoda  J.  Miskimen.. 


James  Wilson I     M. 

William  Gentry I     M. 


F. 

W. 

41 

M. 

F. 

W. 

20 

M. 

F. 

w. 

80 

M. 

F. 

w. 

26 

M. 

F. 

N. 

40 

M. 

F. 

w. 

20 

S. 

M. 

w. 

50 

S. 

M. 

w. 

85 

M. 

Teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress 

do 

do ^  

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

Shoe-  and  harness-maker [ 

— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indostries  are  taught : 
Meacalere  Ageacjy  Nteivr  Jllexie** — 


M.  Hirsch 


M. 


W. 


84 


M.        Teacher 


niiasioa  Ageacj,  Califoraia. — 


Flora  Golsh 

Elisabeth  E.  Murray 

Laura  B.  Raff 

Maud  Livingston 

Mary  E.  Sheriff 

Mary  McCullom 

Belle  Frazee 

Nancy  Ticknor 

Mary  Meyer ,.. 


F. 
F. 
-F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

P. 
F. 

F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


80 

S. 

55 

M. 

20 

M. 

23 

S. 

34 

S. 

20 

s. 

21 

s. 

43 

s. 

23 

s. 

Teacher 

. ...do  ... 

. .  do  . . . 

....do  ... 

...do  ... 

— do  . . . 

. . .  .do  . . . 

. .  do  . . . 

....do  ... 


At  three  of  these  schools  is  taught  needlework ; 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


It  mi^wmm  Day«S€li*«ls« 


Coaineac«- 

Dent 
oi  mrrhcm. 


Terminatioii 
of  service. 


Where  bom. 


Whence  appointed. 


Jmlj    1,1884    Jane  30. 1885:  Ireland 

Jnlj    1,1884    Oct.      1.1884    Canada 

Det    8.1884    May  31,  li85)  ...do 

Jsae   l,18t^    Jane30.1885 do 

Jdj    1. 18S4    Jane  30. 1885     Minnesota 

JdIj    1,1884    JaneSO.  1885  i  Michigan 

J»ly    1,18&4    Jane  30. 1885' I . 

Jilj    1.1884    Jane30,1885     Michigan j  

Jaly    1,1884    Mar.  31, 1885     ...do ' 

Joae  L1883    June  30. 1885  |  Pennsylvania ! 

JnJy    1,1884    Jane  30, 1885    Michigan I 

Jaly    1,1884    Jnne30. 1885     ...do j 

Joly    1,1884    Dec    9,1884    Canada    I ^ 

Jm.    1, 1885    Mar.  31, 1885    New  York j , 

Apr.    1,1885    June3ai885    Ohio   

iepL»,l8S4    June30.1885    Canada I 

_  _  t_  

HteoU  ia  taught  sewing. 


Salary  i 

per 
annam. 


$400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$400  00 
100  00 
193  12 

32  97 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
600  00 
300  00 

32  97 
400  00 
400  00 
176  09 
100  00 
100  00 
323  90 


ti^ur^im^'-meU—U 


Joly 

Jalj 

Oct. 

Jul 

Jaly 


1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1885 
1,1884 


Pennsylvania. 
nUnois 


Jane  30. 1885 

Sept.  30. 1884  | 

Dec    4, 1884  I 

Jane  30, 1885 

Feb.  25,1885 
Feb.  26. 1885    Jane  30, 1885  ' 
Dec  19, 1884  ,  Mar.  15, 1885    Pennsylvania. 
Apr.    1, 1885    Jane  30, 1885  ,  New  Mexico    . 


Nebraska 
Virginia .. 
Ohio 


$720 

$720  00 

600 

150  00 

600 

105  98 

600 

300  00 

480 

314  66 

480 

165  33 

600 

144  53 

600 

150  00 

Gtfpentry,  shoemaking.  farming,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  and  housework. 


IWm  SIrera  Dmjmmeh—l 


Dfc  10. 1884    Jan.  20, 1885    Germany 


$720 


$83  04 


Etmfimj€m  «t  einlit  Oay-aclio«Is. 


July  1.1884  Jane  30. 1885 

July  1,1884  June30,  !885 

Jaly  1.1884  Jane  30, 1885 

inly  1,1884  Jane  30. 1885 

Jaly  tl884  Jane  30. 1885 

Jan.  1,1885  June  30, 1885 

JsIt  1.1884  Jan.     1,1885 

Fvb.  »,  1885  Jane  30, 1885  '  Pennsylvania 

Jsa  1, 1885  June  30. 1885    CaUfomia  ... 


Austria 

Scotland 

California..  .. 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania . 

California 

...  do 


$720 

$720  00 

720 

720  00 

720 

720  00 

720 

720  00 

720 

720  00 

720 

360  00 

720 

360  00 

720 

248  00 

720 

360  00 

M  «ae  wbool  is  taught  sewing  and  housework. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


.  Name. 


Rebecca  B.  Tooly 
Rebecca  B.  Tooly 
Lilla  D.Wilson., 
Olive  A.  Coffin . . . 
Lute  A.  Bailey  . . 

Mary  Stewart 

S.A.Brufif 

,  Mary  Mclvor . . . . 

Lew  Nuttley 

Cynthia  Carter  . . 
Charity 


A.  W.  Smith 


Sex. 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 


E.  E.  Blackwood  . .  . 
Charles  U.  Winger. 

OllieM.Lyall 

O.  C.  Margrat  

Emma H.  Wood  ... 
Minnie  C.  Mytinger 

Mary  N.  Bruce 

Hannah  C.  Draper . 
Mary  Ann  James. . 

Sarah  Balch 

Bo  watta  Johnson . . 


M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


M. 


Navajo  Avencjt  New  lflexic«« — 


Race.   Age. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

N. 

I. 


42 
42 
21 
19 
36 
21 
23 
31 
25 
30 
45 


Married 
or      i 
single. 


M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 

M. 


Position. 


Saperintendent . . . 

— do H» 

Teacher 

Indostiial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

— do 

Cook 

Laundress   

. .  -  do 

. . .  do  .  


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taaght : 
Neah  Bay  Anency,  Wasliin||ton  Territory. — 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

1. 

I. 

L 


23 
26 
25 
55 
54 
51 
22 
21 
36 
40 
36 


S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Teacher 

do 

A^ssistant  teacher  . . . 

Matron 

....  do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 
....do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught 
NealilBaj  Agency,  Wasliiii||ton  Territory. — 


W. 


34 


S.      '  Teacher 


At  the  above  school 


Nevada  Agency,  Nevada. — 


AmyMcMaster ,  F.     •     W. 

Helen  N.  Gibson F.  W. 

William  H.  Meserve M.  W. 

I 

Owen  B.Gentry    M.  W. 

Elizabeth  Meserve  F.  W. 

TeotaRanoas F.  W. 

I 

Carrie  A.  Mitchell F.  W. 

Alice  E.Wood F.  W. 

Minerva  Ay er F.  W. 


27 
53 
55 
21 
51 
21 
34 
23 
19 


M. 
M. 

M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 
S. 
M. 

S. 


Teacher 

— do 

Industrial  teacher 

— do 

Matron 

— do    

Assistant  matron . 

— do 

— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Hmw^»  ladastrial  BoaMinji  ■ch»>l 


•f  Mrrice. 


TeTinination 
of  service. 


Where  bom. 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Jal7    1,1884  Dec  31, 1884 

Jm.    1,1885  June  30, 1885 

Jaa.    1,1885  Jane  30, 1885 

Jilj    1,1884  June  30. 1885 

Jaly    1,1884  Jane  30, 1885 

itij    1, 1884  Dec  31, 1884 

1.1885  June  30. 1885 

1,1884  Jane  30, 1885 

1,1884  Dec     6,1884 

7.1884  Dec  31,1884 

1.1885  Jane  30, 1885 


Jaa. 

J«iT 
Dec 

Jam. 


New  York 
—  do 

Colorado.. 

t 

Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Si'Otland . . 
Illinois  .... 


Colorado 

...do 

....do 

Elansas 

Colorado 

Arizona 

New  Mexico . 
Kansas 


Arizona ' 

I 

Kentucky |  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico do 


$1,200 
1,000 
480 
600 
720 
480 
480 
480 
480 
486 
480 


Amount 
paid. 


$600  00 
500  00 
480  00 
273  92 
720  00 
240  00 
240  00 
480  00 
207  38 
82  62 
240  00 


CarpeBtry,  blacksmithing,  farming,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  and  housework. 
Ilsah  Bay  BaardiaC-ncliaal. 


Jaly  1,1884  Apr.  30,1885    Oregon 

May  1,1885  June  30, 1885    Pennsylvania 

Jaly  1,1884  Jnne30.1885    Ohio 

Jily  1,1884  Dec.  31,1884 

Jaa.  1,1885  June  30, 1885 

Jaly  1,1884  June  30, 1885 

lag.  35. 1884  Feb.    3.1885 

Pek  4. 1885  June  30. 1885 

Jaly  1,1884  Dec.  31.1884 

Jaa.  1,1885  June  30. 1885 

Jaly  1,1884  June  30. 1885 


-.  do 

...do 

..  do 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Territory , 

...do 

..  do 

..  do 


$720 
720 
480 
480 
480 
360 
300 
300 
300 
300 
200 


$509  34 

120  66 
480  00 
240  00 
240  00 
360  00 
133  49 

121  66 
150  00 
150  00 
200  00 


IWaiag.  sewing,  and  housework. 
taillchair  Dar-Mhaal. 


Jaly   1.1881    June  30. 1885     Wisconsin 


$500  I       $500  00 


i*t»agfat  fanning. 

l^maiM  I«ake  ladaatrial-scliaal. 


Jaly  1.1884 
Oct.  11.1884 
Oct  11,1884 
Apr.  4,1885 
Oct  11,1884 
Apr.  4,l»t5 
Mv.  10, 1883 
Ai»r.  21, 1885 
M«y23,1885 


Oct.  10.1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Mar.  31. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Apr.  .1,1885 
June  30, 1885 
Apr.  16.  1885 
May  11,1885 
June  30. 1885 


New  Jersey , 

New  York  

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Scotland 

Nevada  

Maine 

Nova  Scotia 

California 


$700 

$195  93 

700 

504  07 

600 

283  60 

600 

145  05 

540 

259  76 

540 

130  55 

480 

50  43 

480 

27  70 

480 

51  42 

f^fsiaf.  care  of  stock,  dressmaking,  and  housework. 
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Table  A,— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


Name. 


Ellen  B.  Hammond 


Sex. 
F. 

Baoe. 

Age. 

W. 

42 

Married 

or 
ainfle. 


M. 


Nermdm  Ag^ency,  NeT«da.-> 


Position. 


Teacher 


Nex  lPere€  Af^encj,  Idah*. — 


T.  W.  Kettenbach 
F.  A.  Monteith... 
William  Mallory. . 
Thomas  Broncho  . . 
Julia  E.  Mallory . . 
Libbie  Mallory  . . . 

James 

Charlotte  Vlning . 

GU>ny 

Bong 


M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W, 

w. 

H. 
W. 
W. 
Ch. 
W. 
Ch. 
Ch. 


24 
80 
21 
41 


S. 
M. 

a 

M. 


41 

M. 

18 

a 

a 

40 

M. 

a 

a 

• 

Educational  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial  teacher 
Matron 


do  .     . . 

Cook 

do 

Lanndress 
. . .  .do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 
Niaqnolly  and  S'Kokomiih  Ag^ency,  Washlnston  Territory. — 


Edwin  L.  Chaloraft 
George  W.Mills... 

Alfred  Livesly 

Isabella  Mills 

Emily  Livesly 

Alice  F.  Chalcraft . 
Nellie  S.  Pickering 


M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 


M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

28 
51 
35 
49 
42 
26 
10 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

S. 


Principal  teacher . . 
Industrial  teacher . 

do 

Matron 

— do 

Seamstress 

Cook  and  laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 
Niaqnally  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Washing^ton  Territory* — 


George  W.  Bell... 
Alex.  R  Campbell 
Bessie  B.  Cox  — 
Mamie  G.  Henry  . 
Susie  T.  Brewster 
Samuel  Keady  — 
Julia  A.  Babcook  . 

Katie  Frazier 

Ellen  Martin 

Daosa  Terry 

Clara  M.  Harmon 
Narcissa  Jackson 
Laura  Sickmon ... 
Hannah  Hadley . . 
Hattie  Wilton  ... 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


82 
80 
18 
22 
23 
43 
60 
21 
21 
22 
31 
28 
18 
40 
23 


M. 

S. 
S. 
S. 

s. 

M. 

s. 
a 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

M. 


Principal  teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

— do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

Assistant  cook  and  laundress 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught  i 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


ralk«r  Hirer  Day-schooL 


neok 
of  •ervioe. 


I 

TermiDation  , 
of  service. 


Where  bom. 


Whence  appointed. 


Jwtj   1, 1884  Jane  30. 1885  i  New  Hampshire 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$600 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$600  00 


Lapwai  Indaatrial  Boi&rdiair-acliool. 


Jvly  1. 1884  June  30, 1885  .  Indiana . . . 

Oct  1,1884  June 30, 1885    Oregon  ... 

JbIj  1, 1881  Jane  30, 1885  ,  New  York 

Jviy  1,1884  JaDe30,1885 

Jily  1, 1884  Jane  30. 1885 

Jvly  1,1884  Jane  30, 1685 

rJaly  1,1884  July  16,  If  84 

Oct  1, 1684  ,  Jane  30. 1885 

Jnly  1,1884  Jaly  16.1884 


Idaho 

New  York 

...do 

China 

Massachusetts . 
China 


Oet    1,1884    Jane  30. 1885  1  ...do 


Seving,  housekeeping,  farming,  care  of  stock,  and  choring. 
CbehalU  iBdmatrial  Boardings-school. 


Joly 

Joly 

Apr. 

Joly 

JApr. 

.July 

'Joly 


1,1884    Jane  30, 1885 

1.1884  Mar.  31,1885 

1. 1885  ,  Jane  30, 1885 

1.1884  Mar.  31,1885 

1.1885  June  30. 1885 
1,1884    June  30, 1885 


BliDois 

...do 

England  ... 

Illinois 

New  York 
Illinois 


1,1884    June  30, 1885     ...do 


Tinning,  shoeoiaking,  htacksmithing.  sewing,  and  housework. 


FayaOap  ladaetrial 


-sell  oof. 


Jily 

Ott 

Jalj 

Oet 

Apr. 

July 

Jsly 

Jaly 

Oet 

Ker. 

Joly 

Jalj 

Hot. 

Hot. 


1,1884 
1,18S4 
1,1884 
1,18M 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
7.1884 
1,18M 
1.1884 
l,18g« 
3,1884 
1,1885 


Nova  Scotia. 

...do  

niioois 

Wisconsin  . . 
California . . . 
Ohio 


Sept  30, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
June  30. 1885 

Jane  30, 1885  |  Maine 

Sept  30. 1884    Washington  Territory. 
Nor.    6,1884    Oregon 

Jane  30, 1885  '  Minnesota 

I 

Washington  Territory. 

...do 

..do 

...do 

..  do 


Jane  30, 1885  | 
Oct  31, 1884  I 
June  30, 1885  , 
Jan.  31, 1885  ! 
June  30, 1885 


$800 
720 
800 
480 
440 
440 
360 
860 
300 
300 


$800  00 
540  00 
800  00 
480  00 
440  00 
446  65 

10  00 
270  00 

13  04 
225  00 


$800 

$800  00 

600 

450  00 

600 

150  00 

420 

315  00 

420 

105  00 

360 

360  00 

360 

360  00 

$900 

$225  00 

900 

675  00 

500 

125  00 

500 

250  00 

500 

125  00 

600 

600  00 

480 

480  00 

360 

90  00 

360 

36  20 

360 

233  80 

400 

400  00 

120 

40  11 

120 

70  89 

360 

88  72 

360 

149  00 

^^fpootry,  paioting,  farming,  sewing,  housework,  and  dairying. 
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Nisqnalljr  and  S'KokomiBh  A  agency,  WashiB|Kt«n  Tenritory. — 


Name. 


Bei^jamin  M.  Laaghlin 

Ellen  Martin 

George  W.  Cortes 

Mary  J.  Laaghlin 

Suaie  Tain  Turn 

Sarelda  Cortes 

Ellen  Clarke 


Sex. 

Bace. 

1 
Age. 

M. 

W. 

54 

F. 

W. 

21 

M. 

W. 

30 

F. 

W. 

40 

F. 

L 

19 

F. 

W. 

34 

F. 

H. 

18 

•Married 

or 

single. 


M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 


Position. 


Principal  teacher 
Assistant  teacher. 
Industrial  teacher 

Matron   

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  Umght: 
Nisqnally  and  S'Kokontish  A^euej,  Washington  Territory.— 


William  P.  Green I     M. 

Samael  D.  Lougheed |     M. 


W. 


24 
60 


S. 
M. 


Teacher 
. . .  .do  . . . 


Alfred  H.  Smith 


Omaiia  and  Winnebai^o  Ag^ncT,  Nebraalus. — 


Clara  Nicklin 

Victoria  Hull 

Mary  E.Smith 

Clementine  Warner. 

Lois  A.  Moore 

Jane  Johnson 

Ellen  Jones 

Harriet  Pilcher 


M. 

W. 

56 

M.  { 

F. 

W. 

27 

S. 

F. 

H. 

23 

M. 

F. 

W. 

57 

M. 

F. 

W. 

30 

S. 

F. 

W. 

55 

8. 

F. 

W. 

26 

S. 

i   F. 

W. 

25 

S. 

F. 

W. 

40 

M. 

Superintendent  and  indast'l  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron    

Seamstrf  as 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

— do 


At  the  above  schdol  the  following  industries  are  taught : 
Omaiia  and  Winneban^o  Ayency,  IVebrasiia.— 


Charles  H.  Potter M. 

Josephine  H.  Babbitt F. 

Annie  Hathbum |      F. 

HenryPotter I     M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


Elizabeth  Winkhaus. 
Elizabeth  Winkhaus. 

Annie  Rathbam 

Maria  Potter 

Mary  M.  Meyers 

Caroline  Berger 


Mar>- E.  Russell F. 


Susie  Lenox 

Nellie  Heskett 

NeUie  Heath 

Joana  Christopherson . 

Nellie  Heath 

Jennie  Smith 

Joana  Christopherson . 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


w. 

41 

M. 

w. 

33 

M. 

w. 

25 

S. 

w. 

34 

s. 

w. 

24 

s. 

w. 

24 

s. 

w. 

25 

s. 

w. 

41 

M. 

w. 

27 

s. 

w. 

23 

s. 

w. 

38 

M. 

w. 

27 

s. 

w. 

IH 

s. 

w. 

16 

s. 

w. 

20 

s. 

w. 

20 

s. 

w. 

16 

s. 

w. 

20 

s. 

Superintendent  and  industl  teacher. 

Teacher 

. . . .do ' 

do 

do 


I  Assistant  teacher 

: — do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook  

...  do 

....do 

— do 

—  do 

Laundress   \ 

—  do 

do 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  &c.— Continued. 


S'K«lMaiiali  Indostrial  Boardiay-school. 


C4nuBeiioe> 

meot 
tf  •errice. 


TermiDation 
of  service. 


Where  born. 


Jaly 

Jalj 
July 
Jmfy 
Jnlj 
Jaly 


1,1884 
7.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 


Jane  ifO.  1885  .  Oregon 

June  30, 1885  j .. .  do 

June  30. 1885  I  Wiiioonein 

JnneSO,  IS85i   ..  do 

Ang.  15, 1884    Washington  Territory, 

Jiine30,1885    Iowa 

JnneSO,  18S5     Washington  Territory. 


Whence  appointed. 


CsrpeDtry,  fjuming,  sewing,  and  housework. 
Smamfmtm'wm  Dnr-«chool. 


July    1.1884    Feb.  22, 1885    Indiana... 
Peh.  23. 1885    Jane  30. 1885    New  York 


■  ■^■•trial  Boardiag^-acliooL 


Jaly  le,  1884 
Jaly  1,1884 
Joly    1,1884 

'July  1«.1884 
July  1,1884 
May  5^1885 
July    1,1884 

I  Sept  1,1884 
Dec  10,1884 


June  30, 1886 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Apr.  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Dec  9.1884 
June  30, 1885 


Indiana 

Pennsylvania . 

Nebraska 

Indiana 

Iowa 

New  York  — 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Pennsylvania. 


Farming,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  and  b  ease  work. 


■■«l«atrial  ]lonrdia||-«cliool« 


Jaly  1,1884 
JbIt  1,1884 
K«r.  »,]884 
D«c  tldd4 
Msr.  1,1885 
Jaly  1,1884 
Mar.  7.1885 
Jaly  1,1884 
Jaly  1,1884 
Jaly  15, 1884 
Oct  1,1884 
Jta.  1,1885 
F^  17,1885 
Msr.  1ft.  1885 
Jaly  1.1884 
Jia.  1,1885 
Msr.  19. 1885 
Apr.  12,1885 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Nebraska... 
Connecticut 
Germany  ... 
..  do 


Jane  30. 1885 
Nov.  8,1884 
Nov,  30. 1884 
Feb.  11. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Feb.  28. 1885 

Jane  30, 1885  I  Nebraska 

June  30, 1885  .  Maine 

Jane  30, 1885  j  Pennsylvania 

Sept30,1884|  Iowa 

Dec-  31,1884   ...do 

Feb.  16.1885  do 

Mar.  18. 1885:.... do 

Jane  30, 1885!  Pennsylvania. 

Deo.  31, 1884  j  Wisconsin 

Mar.  18, 1885  I  Nebraslca 

Apr.  11, 1885  '  Pennsylvania. 
Jane  30, 1885    Wisconsin 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$800 
500 
600 
400 
120 
400 
150 


Amount, 
paid. 


$800  00 
440  72 
600  00 
400  00 
15  00 
400  00 
150  00 


$660 
660 


$330  00 
165  00 


$700 

$671  47 

500 

500  00 

320 

320  00 

400 

383  70 

300 

249  73 

300  , 

46  98 

300 

300  00 

300 

81  53 

300 

167  03 

$700 

$700  00 

500 

177  99 

500 

29  89 

500 

100  45 

500 

168  06 

■ 

400 

2^5  56 

400 

127  78 

400 

400  00 

300 

300  00 

300 

63  59 

300 

75  00 

300 

39  17 

300 

25  00 

300 

85  83 

300 

150  00 

300 

64  73 

300 

1     19  90 

1 

300 

65  93 

Fanning,  care  of  stock,  sawing,  and  honsework. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


Osafl;e  and  Ko'vr  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— 


Kame. 


Sex. 


D.D.Keeler M. 

Lizzie  Spenoe <  T. 

AnnieHoag '  F. 

Alice  B.  McElwaiii !  F. 

Cassie  ThompsoD F. 

T.B.Packett |  M. 

L.T.Keeier F. 

Bebecca  L.  Frazier F. 

Mary  E.  Packett F. 

Esther  Baldwin F. 

Mary  Gilbert F. 

Henry  Winslow ,  M. 

Leonard  Bellemond ,  M . 

Joseph  Pappan i  M. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

1, 


Age. 


44 
39 
52 
26 
22 
29 
43 
45 
26 
29 
19 
25 
24 
19 


Married! 

or 
single. 


Position. 


M. 

S. 
Wid. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 
Wid. 

M. 
Wid. 

S. 

M. 

8. 

S. 


'  Superintendent... 

t  Teacher 

, do 

i....do 

...do r 

I  Industrial  teacher 
'  Matron 

Assistant  matron  . 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Laborer 

I 

...Ao 

|....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indastries  are  taught : 


OsaiKe  and  Kavr  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 


M.  J.  Maris 

Ida  J.  Shaw 

Emma  A.  Keeler. 
W.KMcGuire  .. 
Mary  E.  Gibson.. 
W.M.Boberta... 
Flora  L  French  .. 

E.J.  Maris 

Nettie  Beals 

Allie  Gray 

Mary  E.Gibson.. 

E.J.  Maris 

Ajina  M.  Boberts 

E.J.  Maris 

Louisa  J.  Stark  . . 

Hettie  Cox 

Sadie  M.  Gardner 
Anna  M.  Boberts 
Etta  C.  Painter  .. 
Zachary  Beese . . . 
ParrishCurley... 
Martin  WiUiam.. 
Andy  Curley 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

L 
L 


55 
22 
29 
25 
22 
36 
35 
46 
26 
24 
22 
46 
33 
46 
46 
28 
22 
33 
24 


30 
22 
36 


M.  Superintendent  and  industl  teacher. 

S.     ■     Teacher 

S-        ...do 

S.        ..-.do 

S.        do 

M.        Industrial  teacher 

S.         Matron 

M do ; 

S.         Asnistant  matron   

S.         Seamstress 

S do 

M do 

M.      , do 

M.      i  Nurso  ...  

M.      1...  do 

S.         Coi)k 

S.         Assistant  cook 

M.      j  Laundress 

S.       I do 

S.       I  Laborer '. . . 

M.      do 

S.       I...  do / 

I 
S.       i....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 


Stanley  S.  Stokes 


Onray  A|fency,  Vtaii. — 


M. 


W. 


36 


S. 


Teacher 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


iw^  iM^Bstrial  BoardiM|K«acltool. 


CoeimeiiGe- 

ment 
of  •erriee. 


Termination  ' 
of  service.    ' 


Where  bom. 


1  J»ly 

I  July 
Jan. 
Sept. 

I  Jan. 

j  July 

i  July 

i  Attic. 

Ijuly 


1 


Ang. 
July 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1.1884 
1,1884 

10.1885 
3.1884 

28,1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 

28,1884 
1.1884 
1.1885 
1,1886 
1.1885 


Jnne  30, 
Dec  31, 
June  30, 
Jan.  11*, 
June  30, 
Jnne  30, 
Jnne  30, 

I  June  30, 
Jnne  30, 

'  Jnne  30, 
Jnne  30, 

,  Jane  16, 
June  30, 
Jnne  30, 


1885 ;  New  York 


1884  ;  Ohio  . . . 
18851 

1885  I  Illinois 

1885   

1885  ^  Ohio  . . . 
1885     ...do  .. 


1885    Iowa. . . 
1885  '  Canada . 
1885  ,  Iowa  .. 
1885  ,  Indiana 

1885  

1885, 

1885  , 


Whence  appointed. 


Fuming,  8ewin*r,  and  housework. 


^•aite  ladiistrial  Boardinn-schoolt 


I  Aug.  8, 1884  j  June  30, 

J  July    1.  1884  '  June  30 

I  JnJy  25, 1884;  June  30 

'  Aug.  19, 1884  I  June  30 

Sept.   4, 1884  I  Juue  30, 

July    1,1884    Juno  30 

July    1, 1884  !  Mar.  31 

1  Apr.  11.1885  j  June  30, 

July    1, 18S4  '  June  30, 

July    1.1884  I  Jnne  30 


July  1, 1884 
Sept.  4,1884 
Apr.  11. 1885 


Sept.  3 
Apr.  10 
June  30, 


Aug.    6, 1884    Sept. 

Apr.  13. 1885    June  30, 

July    1, 1884    June  30 

Jnly    1,1884    June  30, 

Aug.  25, 1884    Apr.  10, 

i  Apr.  11.1885' Jnne  30, 

!  Sept   8, 1884    Jnne  30, 

I  Sept.  15, 1884    June  30, 

Oct.  1. 1884  !  Jnne  30, 

Sepc  15, 1884  ,  June  30, 


1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885  I 

1885  ' 

1885 

1885. 

1884 

1885' 

1885' 

1884  I 

1885  I 
1885' 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


S#ary 

per 
annum. 


'  Amount 
I      paid. 


$900 
420 
420 
420 
420 
400 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
180 
180 
180 


Ohio Iowa 

New  York do 

Connecticut Kansas 

Missouri .    do 

Iowa Iowa  

Ohio.-' .  do 

. .  do Kansas 

— do * Iowa 

Tennessee Kansas .. 

Iowa do 

. .  do Iowa 

Ohio do 

—  do do 

. .  -  do I .  - .  !do 

Indiana Kansas 

..  do — do 

do ; 4.0 

Ohio Iowa 

Indiana Indiana 

Indian  Territory Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

New  York 

Kansas : 


$900  00 

210  00 

199  50 

147  46 

178  56 

400  00 

300  00 

274  70 

300  00 

273  86 

300  00 

38  11 

45  00 

45  00 




$900 

$811  99 

480 

480  00 

600 

560  91 

480 

416  16 

480 

395  22 

480 

480  00 

480 

360  00 

480 

106  77 

300 

300  00 

300 

300  00 

300 

53  00 

300 

180  25 

300 

66  76 

300 

22  83 

300 

65  14 

300 

300  00 

300 

300  00 

300 

188  45 

300 

66  78 

180 

146  25 

400 

317  39 

180 

135  00 

400 

317  39 

Fanning,  sewing,  and  housework. 


D«y-«eltool. 


Apr.  17, 1885  '  Jnne 30, 1885    New  York. 


$720 


$108  79 
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Name. 


Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES :  NAMES, 


Pima  Ag^nmjt  Arlz«aa« 


E.Waite 

Florence  "Wilson . . 
Sarah  A.  Wheeler. 
Hester  Everett ... 
Mary  Pomeroy — 
Melissa  Brizzee. . . 

Melissa  Inez 

Louisa  Loss 

William  Sheehan  . 
William  Sheehan . 
Sarah  E.  Downs  . . 


tex. 

Bace. 

Age. 

F. 

W. 

48 

F. 

W. 

23 

F. 

W. 

45 

F. 

W. 

21 

F. 

W. 

24 

F. 

W. 

10 

F. 

I. 

16 

F. 

W. 

18 

M. 

W. 

31 

M. 

W. 

31 

F. 

W. 

80 

Ifarried 
or    •  I 
single. 


Position. 


M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 


Teacher  

Assistant  tekcher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

....do 

— do 

Cook 

do 

....  do  .  ........... 

Laundress 


At  the  ahove  school  the  following  industries  are  tanght: 


E.  J.  Hart 


W. 


24 


Pima  Ayency,  Arizona. — 


S. 


Teacher 


Pine  Ridse  Agency*  Dakota.— 


Emma  C.  Sickels. 

B.O.  Pogh 

Sarah  H.Webster 
Alice  E.  Dunn  . . . 
Harriet  Jekyll... 

Joseph  Books 

Wendell  Keith  .. 
Kose  N.  Williams 

Mary  Shady 

Alice  D.  Chaffee  . 
M.  M.  Rucker 


F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


w. 

29 

S. 

w. 

34 

M. 

w. 

35 

S. 

w. 

40 

S. 

w. 

35 

s. 

w. 

37 

M. 

w. 

30 

S. 

w. 

22 

s. 

w. 

35 

s. 

w. 

27 

s. 

w. 

24 

s. 

Principal  teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

. . .  .do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Seamstress 

Housekeeper  and  cook 

Laundress 

do , 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught 


Pino  Ridse  Agency,  Dalcota*— 


William  Selwyn 

RCPugh 

Levi  C. Sparks.. 

E.  M.Keith 

W.  M.  Robertson 
T.J.Smith 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


I. 

30 

w. 

34 

w. 

'  30 

w. 

30 

H. 

35 

W. 

35 

M. 
M. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Teacher 
...do  . .. 
...do  ... 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 


At  four  of  these  schools  the  following  industries  are  taught: 
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Piata  ■•«WiiMy-«cliool 


CoiBin**noe- 

iDeot 
tf  serrice. 


Termination  ' 
of  service.    ' 


Where  bom. 


Whence  appointed. 


SepL23.1884  Apr.  15, 1885  |  Ohio., 

Sept32, 1884  June  30, 1885     ..  do  . 

Sept22,18ii4  JuneSO,  18M5   .  ...do  . 

JTov.    1, 1884  Nov.  14, 1884   ...  .do  . 


Dec  15, 1884  Feb.  13, 1885  , 
Feb.  14, 1885  ^  May  31. 1885  | 
June  10, 1885  ,  Jone  30. 1885 
Sept  28, 1884  |  Dec.  31, 1884 
Jul  1, 18^9  Mar.  31. 1885 
^pr.  1. 1885  Jane  30, 1885 
Sept  22. 1884    Apr.    1.1885 


Utah  ... 
...do  ... 
Arieona 
Kansas  . 
Ireland 
. . .  do  . . . 
Indiana . 


Salary 
I     per 
annum. 


$1,000 
480 
500 
480 
480 
480 
300 
400 
400  I 
500  I 
400 


Amount 
paid. 


$732  68 

871  73 

387  22 

18  26 

80  83 

141  76 

17  60 

103  25 

100  00 

125  00 

300  77 


Seving,  domestic  work,  care  of  stock,  teamini;.  and  choring. 


Prnprn^m  Da^-acltool. 


Aug.  27, 1884    J  nne  30, 1 885    Vermont . 


$900         $760  60 


Piac  Bid|(e  liidaatrial  Boarding^-acliool. 


July  1.1884 
JsD.  1,1885 
Jaly  1,1884 
Jnly  1,1884 
Hay  21, 1885 
July  1,1884 
Oct,  20,1884 
July  1,1884 
Jaly  1,1884 
July  1,1884 
Jan.    1.1885 


Dec. 

June 

June 

May 

June 

Oct 

June 

June 

June 

Deo. 

June 


31. 1884 

30. 1885 
30. 18^5 
20, 1885 
30, 1885  , 

19. 1884 

30. 1885  ; 
30,1885 
30.1885 
31, 18«4 
30,1885 


Massachusetta. 

England 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ireland 

Missouri 

New  York 

Illinois 

Maine 

Canada 

Ohio 


840 

420  00 

840 

420  00 

500 

500  00 

500 

443  M 

500 

56  32 

500 

150  80 

500 

349  20 

400 

400  00 

450 

450  00 

400 

200  00 

400 

200  00 

Mving,  dressmaking,  housework,  and  farming. 


■■pl«y«a  at  Are  Day-scliooU. 


July  1,1884  June  30, 1885 
July  1.1884  Dec.  31,1884 
Jan.  1, 1885  Jan.  18, 1885 
Sept  1, 1884  I  June  30, 1885 
Oct  1,1884  1  June  30, 1885 
"Sor.  1,1884    June  30, 1886 


Dakota  . . . 
England . . 
Michigan . 
New  York 
Dakota  ... 
Ohio 


$480 
600 
600 
480 
600 
600 


$480  00 
300  00 
30  00 
399  20 
450  00 
399  50 


S^viu);,  dressmaking,  house-  and  fence- building,  and  farming. 
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PoBca,  Pawaee,  and  Otoe  Ai^eiicy,  Indian  Territory. — 


Name. 


Leslie  B.  Davis 

Eva  M.  Woodio 

James  R.  Mnde 

Lizzie  Walton 

JohnT.  Delzeil 

C.  H.DaDley 

Nannie  E.  Sheddan  . 

CoraRShinn 

Cora  Eyer 

Eliza  C.  Delzeil 

Birdie.  Owen 

Mary  Danley 

Emily  Rutter 

Minnie  Marie 

Mary  Gillingham . . . 
Annie  B.  Wright ... 

W.C.Wright 

Eva  True 

lEdithLyle 

Euphemia  Sherman. 

Mary  Brown 

Fannie  Wright 

Frank  Bay  hille 


Sex.       Race. 


M. 
•F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

L 
W. 
W. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L 


Age. 


32 
24 
22 
17 
33 
35 
34 
20 
23 
32 
19 
35 
20 
19 
17 
38 
33 
41 
42 
25 
57 
25 
61 


Married 

or 

single. 


M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 
s. 
s. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

S. 

S. 
M. 
M. 


Position. 


Superintendent  and  indust'l  teacher 

Teacher 

..  do 

—  do 

Industrial  teacher 

..  do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do .• 

Seamstress 

« 

do 

..  do 

Assistant  seamstress 

. .  do 

. ..  do 

Cook 

Baker 

Laundress 

. . .  do 

...  do 

...  do 

— do 

Herder 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 


Ponea,  Pa'vrnee,  and  Otoe  Afnencj,  Indian  Territory* — 


A.  B.  Holmes 

Kate  Ellis 

L.  M.  Sawyer 

S.  B.Scott 

Jennie  M.  Holmes 

CoraRChiun 

Fannie  M.  Smith. . 
CoraRChinn  .... 
Helen  J.  Madison . 


M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Mary  W.Sawyer |      F. 

Ella  O.Scott 

Nellie  McDonald 

Suzette 

Eva  Sawyer 

Ellen  Cerre 

Nancy  Roy 

Lucy  Cerre 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

L 


31 
23 
47 
30 
29 
20 
20 
21 
31 
43 
24 
16 
22 
20 
40 
33 
30 


M. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
Wid. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher . . 
— do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . . 

...do  

...do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

...do 

Assistant  cook 

.  v .  do    , 

Laundress 

do ■ 

....do 

Assistant  laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught  t 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  &c.— Continued. 


Pa- 


Comm^Doe- 

ment 
of  (lervioe. 


Jslj  1,1884 
Joly  1,1884 
JbIj  1, 1884 
Oct  20  1884 
July  1,1884 
Apr.  13. 1885 
July  1,1884 
July  1,1884 
Sept  1,1884 
Jnly  U1884 
Apr.  7.1885 
May  12. 1885 
Joly  1,1884 
Oct  1,1884 
May  4,1885 
Sept  22, 1884 
Sept  6.1884 
Jtly  1.1884, 
'Ang.  4,1884 
Oct  6.1884 
Oet  6,1884 
Not.  18, 1884 
Jnly    1.1884 


trial  BoardiBs-adiool. 


Where  bom. 


WiscoDsin 
Australia . 
Nebraska.. 
. .  do 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 1885 
JuDe  30, 18^ 
Sept  13. 1884 
Apr.  30. 1885  I 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885  ' 
June  30. 1885 
Jaly  31. 1884  ^ 
June  30,  1885, 
Mar.  31. 1885 
Apr.  27. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Sept  13. 1884 
Apr.  30,1885 
June  30. 1885  ' 
June  30, 1885  ^ 
June  30, 1885  \ 
Sept  30, 1884 
Sept  30,  ISH  I 
Jane  30, 1885 
Nov.  17,1884; 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885  . 


Whence  appointed. 


Tennessee 

Ulinois 

..do 

Ohio 

Nebraska. 

Tennessee 

Missouri  . 

Illinois  — 

Nebraska. 

...  do 


Kansas 

...do 

Indian  Territory. 


Kansas 


Kansas 

do 

Indian  Territory. 
Kansas 


Nebraska. 


.  do 

Indiana Missouri . . 

Missoori ! i  Kansas  . . . 

Nebraska Nebraska . 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 


.do    Nebraska. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$900 
600 
300 
300 
540 
540 
480 
800 
300  I 
360  I 
360  I 
360  I 
120  ! 
120  ' 
120  I 
400 
400  ' 
120 
120  I 
120  i 
120  I 
120  , 
240  ' 


Amount 
paid. 


$885  00 

600  00 

61  20 

159  18 

405  00 

117  20 

480  00 

25  30 

249  40 

270  00 

20  77 

49  48 

24  44 

69  90 

19  13 

309  78 

327  17 

30  00 

18  92' 

88  38 

14  02 

74  67 

240  00 


fwmiag,  sewing,  and  housework. 


PttBca  iBfllBatriail  Boardiair-acltool. 


jJoly  1.1884 

I  July  1,1884 

.Jnly  1,1884 

■Apr.  8,1885 

Jnly  1,1884 

Sept  1,1884 

Jan.  1,1885 

Apr.  13, 1885 

Atg.  10, 1884 

Joly  1,1884 

Apr.  8,1885 

Sept  1,1884 

Dm.  8,1884 


June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Dec.  31,1884 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Dec.  6, 1884 
June  30. 1885 


Iowa I  Iowa  .. 

Illinois I  Kansas 

Ohio j  ..  do.. 

— do 

Iowa !  Iowa . . . 

Ohio I  Kansas 

Iowa I do  .. 

Ohio ; 

.-  do j  Iowa... 

Indiana i  Kansas 

Ohio 


Dakota 
do 
Sept  1.1^4  <  Aug.  31. 1884  ,  Kansas 

8q»t.  1,1884    Feb.  28,1885,  Dakota j  Indian  Territory. 

JMtr.  1,18^' Jane  30. 1885  ...do ! 

Sept  1,1884  i  Jane  30, 1885 '....do Indian  Territory. 


#840 

$840  00 

800 

6<I0  00 

540  ' 

405  00 

540 

124  62 

4h0  , 

480  00 

300 

99  40 

300 

75  00 

300 

65  14 

400 

355  54 

400 

300  00 

400 

92  27 

120  1 

31  66 

120 

67  83 

300 

50  60 

300 

148  60 

300  ' 

1 

100  80 

120  1 

99  80 

Vkrains,  Mwing,  and  housework. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


PoBca,  Pairnee,  and  Otoe  Ag^ency,  Indian  Territoir* — 


Name. 


W.W.  Cooke 

B.  M.  Austerman . 
Carrie  C.  Shults  . 
Mabels.  Hilton... 
Ida  M.  Johnson . . . 

Annie  Shulta 

Nannie  A.  Delzell 

Sarah  Deroin 

Ida  M.  Johnson . . . 

Emily  Laden 

Rachel  McCrary. 


Carrie  C.  Shults.... 
Sadie  E.  Pickerin«. 
Annie  Shults 


Lucy  White 

Ella  Skinner 

John  White 

John  White 

Frank  RSykes 

Jane  White 

If  ollie  H.  McCreary . 
Columbia  Walden  . . 

Mary  Beeler 

Lonisa  Seeland 

Annie  B»^ler 

Magfi^ie  Wilson 


Sex.    !  Race,   i   Age. 


I  Married 
:      or 


M. 
K. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


27 
23 
24 
28 
24 
55 
24 
23 
24 
34 


single. 

M. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
Wid. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
M. 
M. 


Superintendent  and  indust'l  teacher. 
— do 

Teacher  

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

..  do 

Cook  ..'. 

do 

— do 

Lanndi  esj* 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 


Ponea,  Pavrnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territary. — 


F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 


24 
23 
55 


S. 

S. 

Wid. 


Teacher 

—  do  ... 

Matron  . 


Pottairatoniie  and  Oreat  Nemalia  Agency, 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 


23 
32 
24 
24 
29 
45 
85 
28 
26 
25 
23 
25 


S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

s. 


Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do    

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

|...  do 

'  Laundress 

...  do  


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tanght 
Pottaiv^alomie  and  Oreat  IVenialia  Anency,  Indian  Territory. — 


Annie  Linn 

Cora  Tater ; 

Abigail  Bancroft. 

Annie  Linn 

Thomas  Nagle . . . 

John  Patrick 

Ada  Mattox 

Cora  Yater 

Annie  Linn 

Sidney  Patrick . . . 


F. 
F. 
E. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


24 
24 
35 
24 
30 
55 
24 
24 
24 
44 


S. 

S. 

»L 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 


I  Teacher 

— do 

..  .do 

...  do 

\  Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do... 

do 
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POSITIONS.  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


■■dmtrial  BoardiniK-achooL 


Commenoe- 

ment 
of  serrice. 


Termination 
of  »ervice. 


Where  bom. 


Wheno^  appointed. 


JnlT  1,1884 
Sept.  1ft.  1884 
Sept.  15, 1884 
Jnlj  1,1884 
Jalj  1,1884 
Sept.  15, 1884 
Oct.     7, 1884 


July 
OcL 


1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.18S4 


Sept.  8, 18<^  '  MasMtchiuettfl. 

Jane  30, 1885  I  Maryland 

Jane  30. 1885  |  Illinois 

Jane  30. 1885'  Miaaonri 

July  31,1884  |  Kentucky 

Sept.  3U.  1884    Tennessee 

June30,I885    Illinois 

Jnly  31, 1884  1^. . .  do 

Apr.  30. 18h5    Kentaoky 

Jane  30, 1885    Nebraska 

Jane30.1885  do 


Indian  Territory. 


Illinois  ... 
New  York 
Kansas . . . 
Illinois    . . 


Indian  Territory. 
Kansas 


Salary  ; 

per 
annam.' 


$840 
840 
600 
400 
300 
300 
300 
360 
360 
360 
120 


Amnutit 
paid. 


$159  86 

657  39 

476  00 

400  00 

25  30 

13  04 

220  08 

30  30 

269  40 

60  30 

90  00 


Farmiog,  sewing,  and  housework. 


•mkUui«l  Day-«cltool 


Joly  1,1884 
OcU  4,1881 
Joly    1,1884 


Sept  14, 1884 
May  20, 1885 
Sept  14, 1884 


Illinois  ... 
Kansas . . . 
Tennessee 


Illinois 
Kansas 
Illinois 


$600 
600 
300 


$123  83 

377  62 

62  01 


Sac  mad  Fox  Indnatrial  BoardiaJ-achool. 


Joly    1,1884    Dec  31,1884 

Jan.     1,1885    Jane  30. 1885 

Joly    1,1884    Dec  31,1884 

Jan.  1.1885  Feb.  11.1885 
'  Feb.  12,1885    June  30. 1885 

July    1, 1884    Feb.  11, 1885 

Feb.  12, 1885    June  30. 1885  !  Pennsylvania 

Aug.  15. 1884    June  30. 1885  |  Kansas 

Joly  1. 1884  '  Sept  15. 1884 
,  Oct.     1. 1884  '  June  30. 1885 

Sept  1, 1884  S<>pt  15, 1884 
,  Oct     1, 1884    JuneSO.  1885 


New  York 

Indiana 

New  York 

...do 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 


Kansas 

Missoari \ do 

Kansas 
Missoari . 
Kansas 


$500 

$250  00 

500 

250  00 

480 

240  00 

600 

70  00 

600 

230  00 

400 

246  66 

400 

153  33 

360 

340  00 

360 

75  32 

860 

270  00 

180 

7  33 

180 

150  16 

Fanning,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  knitting,  and  housework. 


ladaa trial  Board iay-achool. 


,  July  1, 1884  Sept  30. 1884 

Oct  1. 1884  Oct    15, 1884 

<  Oct    16. 1884  Mar.  31. 1885  ' 

Apr.  1. 1885  June  30. 1885  | 

Apr.  1,1885  Dec.    2,1884' 

Dee.  3. 1884  June  30. 1885  | 

Not.    1,1884  JuneSO,  1885  1 

Joly  1. 1884  Sept  30. 1885  |  Missouri 

Oct  1,1884  Oct   29,18d4   ....do  ... 

Dec  3, 1884  June  30, 1885  i  Indii^na . 


Missouri Missouri. 

...do 


Missouri i  Missouri . 

Indiana |  Kansas.. 

Virginia I 


Missouri. 


t500 

$125  00 

500 

20  38 

500 

229  62 

500 

125  00 

300 

157  17 

480 

277  83 

360 

239  67 

360 

90  00 

an 

28  37 

360 

208  37 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


Pottawatoiitie  and  Oreat  Nemaha  AgencTt  Indian  Territorr* — 


Name. 


Kate  CanDon 

Mary  £.  Hainey  . . 
Amanda  Anderson 

Cora  Tater 

Marj  E.  Hainey  . . 
Emma  Mattox 


Sex.' 

Raoe. 

Age. 

1                i 
Married 

or 
j  single. 

F. 

W, 

40 

S. 

F. 

W. 

18 

S.      , 

F. 

I. 

24 

M. 

F. 

W. 

24 

S. 

F. 

W. 

18 

s. 

F. 

W. 

38 

s. 

Position. 


Cook 

do , 

Laundress 

do 

do 

..  do 


At  the  al>ove  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 


Pattawatoinie  and  Oreat  IVemaha  A  agency,  Indian  Territory* — 


Clara  Frink 

Battle  Skinner 

CoraYater 

Francis  Chapin  . . 
James  M.  Depew  . . 
Joseph  P.  Browne . 

Done  "Wilson 

Amelia  Parker 

Alida  Moody 

Katherine  Megoire 
Abigail  Bancroft.  ■ . 

Ella  Skinner 

CoraYater  

Minnie  Watson 

Julia  CUrk 

May  F.  Chambers. . 

Alida  Moody 

Mary  Beeler 

Frances  Giles 

Therese 

Julia  Clark 

A  ngusta  Parker   . . 

Minnie  Watson 

Minnie  Watson  — 
Anna  Beeler 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


WiUlam  Craig '  M. 

John  Menaul M. 

James  H.  Wilson M. 

Richard  V.  Leech M. 

Jay  R.  Hawley M. 

Helen  M.  Hawley F. 

Floretta  Shields F. 

T.  Mai  cellus  Marshall |  M. 

Olive  A.  Marshall '  F. 

Sylvanus  L.  Roberts M. 


W. 
W, 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

N. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

N. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


23 
20 
24 
31 
29 
35 
35 
51 
29 
24 
35 
32 
24 
^0 
26 
24 
29 
23 
45 
45 
26 
19 
20 
20 
20 


S. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

8. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

s. 

S. 

s. 

S. 

s. 


Teacher 

do 

. . .  do • 

Industrial  teacher 
. . .  do    

..  do  . 

Matron 

do 

. . . .do    

Seamstre^ 

.  -  do 

— do 

..do 

...do 

Cook 

..  do 

do 

...  do 

Laundress 

..  do 

. .  do 

.  .  do 

do 

— do 

—  do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 
Pueblo  Airency,  New  lUozica. — 

W.  50  S.  ,  Teacher.... 

W.  45  M.  ;....do 

W.  53  M.  I. ...do 

W.  34  M.  '....do 

W.  37  M.  l....do 

W.  30  M.  Assistant  teacher 

W.  25  S.  |....do 

W.  33  M.  I  Teacher 

W.  23      I      M.  !...do.-. 

W.  43  M.     ;  Physician  (at  Albuqueique  Board- 

I      ing-sohool). 

At  five  of  these  schools  the  following  industries  are  taught 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.-Continned. 


lB«lastrial.««kool«— Continued. 


T«nnio»Uon 
of  aerriee. 


JbIj  1.1884 
▲pr.  1, 188S 
JbIj  1,1884 
Dee.  1.1884 
J«B.  1.1885 
Apr.  n,  188S 


Mat.  31. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  80. 1884 
Dec  31.1884 
Mar.  31. 1885 


Where  bom. 


PennsylTmni* . 
Minneeote ... 

Kensaa 

Miasoari 

Minneeoto ... 


Jane  30. 1885    Indiane . 


Whence  appointed. 


Kanaaa 


Tfannaa 


FaraiBi^  care  of  atook.  aewing.  knitting,  and  honaework. 


watoaafo  ladnatrial  BoardiMf-acltool. 


Jnlj 

Oct 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Oet. 

Apr. 

July 


I.I884' 

0.1884 

8.1884 

1,1884 

23.1884 

9^1886 

1,1884 

13.1884 

1,1885 

1,1884 

Sept  1%  1884 

Oet   18.1884. 

Jan.    1. 1885 

'Apr.    8.1885 

JbIj    1,1884 

iNoT.    7,1884 

'  Jan.  M.  1885 

<  Apr.  18. 1885 

'  Jnl7l5.1884 

Oet   18.1884 

Ko>T.    7.1884 

Dee.  IX 1884 

Jaa.  It.l885 

Feh.    1.1885 

Apr.  18.1885 


Sept  14. 1884 
Apr.  7.1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Oct  11.1884 
Apr.  7.1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
kUr.  26. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Ang.  31. 1884 
Oct  15.1884 
Dec  81. 1884 
Apr.  7,1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Not.  8.1884 
Jan.  23.1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Oet  12.1884 
Oct  31,1884 
Nor.  24. 1884 
Jan.  17.1885 
Jan.  81.1885 
Apr.  7.1885 
Jane  30. 1885 


New  York 

Indian* 

Miaaonri 

Maaaaohaaetta . 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Kentncky 

Miaaoari 

Indiana 

Miaaoari 

Maaaaohaaetta. 

New  York 

Miaaoari 1 

Kanaaa 

— do 

Ohio 

Indian* 

Klanaaa 

Miaaoari. 

Tndiftn* 

Tfannaa 

Miaaonri 

Kftpaaa  

....do  .......... 

....do  .......... 


Maryland. 
Kanaaa ... 


Kanaaa 
...do.. 


Maryland. 


Miaaoari. 
Kanaaa.. 
....do.... 


Kanaaa 


Kannaa 
...do.. 


Tarmiag.  care  of  atook,  aewing,  knitting,  and  honaework. 


at 


Jnly 
Jmly 
J«l7 


Oet 


15.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1881 
1,1884 
1.1884 
18.1884 
18.1884 
5.1885 


Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Jnne30,1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 


Ireland 

. . .  do  .......... 

PennayWania . 
....do  .......... 

New  York.... 

. .. .do .......... 

Pennaylvania. 
Weat  Virginia 

— do 

Ohio 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


340 
240 
180 
180 
180 
180 


1540 
540 
540 
540 
540 
540 
880 
300 


880 
880 
880 
880 
380 
340 
340 
240 
340 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
240 
240 


$900 
720 
720 
720 
720 
860 
480 
720 
860 
1,000 


Amonnt 
paid. 


180  00 

80  00 
45  00 
15  16 
45  00 

81  65 


I1U57 

288  64 

134  61 

151  14 

242  28 

123  13 

00  00 

163  26 

00  00 

60  65 

29  34 

73  37 

96  92 

83  08 

84  13 
51  20 
48  83 
50  11 
48  53 

9  29 

8  80 

18  28 

6  50 

43  95 

50  11 


$491  58 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
420  65 
210  38 
819  56 
510  65 
255  83 
402  78 


FSannABg,  aewing.  and  honaework. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES :  NAliES, 


Qiuipaw  Agency,  Indiaii  Territory.— 


N«me. 


K.Wnity 

George  Flint 

D.  C.  Zereher 

FredB.  Morgan 

George  W,  Sapeman 

George'Flint 

Lizzie  L.  Dyer 

IdaMndeater 

Nannie  J.  Zereher . . . 

SaUieA.  Lykina 

Hattie  Meeker 

Sarah  E.  Smith 

George  Flint 

Sarah  Aikens 

Rath  I.  Taber 

Abbie  Titos 


Sex. 

Saoe. 

Age. 

M. 

W. 

45 

H. 

I. 

29 

H. 

W. 

26 

H. 

W. 

28 

H. 

W, 

24 

M. 

L 

29 

F. 

W, 

88 

F. 

I. 

24 

F. 

W. 

.22 

F. 

I. 

32 

F. 

w. 

23 

F. 

w. 

43 

H. 

I. 

29 

F. 

w. 

48 

F. 

L 

19 

F. 

L 

23 

Married 

or 
single. 


S. 

S. 

M 

S. 

M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

M 
M 

S. 
M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 


Position. 


Superintendent. . . 

Teacher 

. . . .  do 

....do  — 

Indastrial  teacher 
. . • .do  ............. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

....do 

. ...do  ............. 

....do 

Cook 

. . .  .do 

. ...do  ............. 

Laundress 

— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indastries  are  tanght  r 
Qnapaw  Ag^ency,  Indian  Territory. — 


William  B.  Morris . 

LiszieTest 

Lizzie  Test 

Arizona  Jackson . . . 
Arizona  Jackson . . . 

T.L.  Wright 

Erastns  Habbard.. 
Willis  Lawrence. .. 

Ella  R.  Morris 

Annie  M.  Watson. . 
Blanche  A.  Walker 
Meriam  Lawrence . 
Erastas  Hnbbard.. 

LiddieLong 

Belle  Naramore 

Sarah  Aikens 

Lizzie  Cotter 

Sarah  L.  Rosin 

Lizzie  Cotter 


M. 

W. 

58 

M. 

F. 

W. 

43 

S. 

F. 

W. 

43 

S. 

F. 

L 

21 

s. 

F. 

L 

21 

s. 

M. 

W. 

28 

M. 

M.  . 

I. 

20 

s. 

M. 

W. 

28 

s. 

F. 

W. 

51 

M. 

F. 

W. 

27 

s. 

F. 

I. 

25 

s. 

F. 

W. 

30 

s. 

M. 

I. 

20 

s. 

F. 

I. 

18 

s. 

F. 

w. 

21 

s. 

F. 

w. 

48 

s. 

F. 

L 

89 

M. 

F. 

W. 

25 

S. 

F. 

L 

89 

M. 

Snperintendent . . . .' 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

— do 

Indastrial  teacher 

....do 

...  do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

....do 

Cook ^ 

....do 

— do 

Baker 

Lanndress 

....do 

....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indastries  are  tanght: 
Qnapair  Agency*  f  Bdian  Territory ••— 


Eva  Watson 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M 
M. 

W. 
I. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

28 
21 
29 
18 
18 
28 

S. 
S. 
M. 

S. 

s. 

M. 

Teacher 

Albert  J.  Peeny 

....do 

D.  A.  Diir 

....  do  •.....•..••...•••.•..•......... 

D.  S.  Gardner 

.  ...do 

J.  C.  Bobb 

....do 

James  N.UifT 

...  .do  ■...•••.•............••...•.... 
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'wr  ladiastrial  B»mrdiMg-«cfc»»l* 


of 


t 


Tenntnation 
of  servioe. 


I 


July 


Jul  J  1,1884 
J«ly  1.1884 
S^i.  1,1884 
Not.  14, 1884 
Jnlj  1.1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1.1884 
9.1884 
S^t.  20,1884 
OttL  14,1884 
July  11, 1884 
Sept.  1, 1824 
;  Oct.  1, 1884  i 
July  1,1884, 
Oct.     6, 1884  ' 


Jaoe  30, 1885 
Aug.  31, 1684 
Sept.  80. 1884 
J«im30,1885 
Feb.  88, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jnne  30, 1885 
AQf(.31,1884 
Sept  25, 1884 
Oct.  10,1884 
Jane  80, 1685 
Aug.  31. 1884 
Sept  30, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  18, 1884 
Jane  30. 1885 


Where  bom. 


lUinoU 

Kanaat 

Ohio 

Indianm 

KunHif  ...» 

.  ...do 

nilnoU 

Kansas 

...do  ............ 

Indian  Territory. 
IndiftnA. ......... 

Ohio 

Kftnftfte .......... 

Maryland 

Oregon 

Kansas 


Whence  appointed. 


Iowa 

Indian  Territory. 
Kanias  .......... 


Indian  Territory. 

....do 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory. 

SLansas 

Indian  Territory. 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 


Fanning  and  honsework. 


Skawmee,  aad  Wyandotte  ladiMtriml  B«ardiag-«ck«ol 


Joly    1,1884   Jane  30, 1885 
July    1,1884    Sept  3C.  1884 


Oct     1,1884 
Joly    1,1884 
Oct      1.1884 
Joly 
Oet 
Ifar. 
Joly 
July 


1.1884 
1.1884 


July  1,1884 
Feb.  1.1885 
Joly  1,1884 
Sept  6^1884 
Oet  1,1884 
Joly  1,1884 
July  1,1884 
Apr.  20, 1885 
May  21,1885 


Jane  80. 1885 

Sept  30, 1884 

Jane  30, 1885 

1,1884  I  Sept  30. 1884 

1. 1884  I  Feb.  28, 1885 

1.1885  Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1883 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jan.  31,1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Sept  5.1884 
Sept  30, 1884 
Jane  30. 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
Mar.  31, 1885 
May  4,1885 
Jane  30, 1885 


± 


North  Carolina 

Indiana 

. .  ..do 

Ktnsas 

...  do 

Ohio 

Indiana 

....do 

— do 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Indiana 

...  do 

K  annas 

do 

Maryland 

Kansas 

Missoari 

Kansas 


Indiana. 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Kansas 


Indiana 

Ohio 

Indian  Territory. 


Indian  Territory. 
...do 


Kanaas .......... 

Indian  Territory. 


Fanning,  sewing,  and  honsework. 
Kaaptoy^a  at  Three  Day-iMh«ola. 


IJoly  1,1884!  Jane  80, 1885 
Joly  1,1884*  Jnne  30, 1885 
Joly   1, 1884  '  Sept  30, 1884 


Oet  1,1884 
Dee.  20.1884 
1,1885 


KoT.  30,1884 
Jan.  31,1885 
June  80, 1885 


Ohio 


Iowa 

WestTirginia. 
Iowa 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Kan  flat .......... 

WestTirginia... 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$800 
500 
500 
000 
300 
880 
480 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$800  00 

84  20 

40  80 

878  22 

224  00 

121  00 

480  00 

40  40 

11  09 

9  78 

171  50 

33  90 

19  60 

180  00 

48  68 

176  76 


$900 

$900  00 

500 

125  00 

720 

540  00 

430 

105  00 

600 

450  76 

420 

105  00 

540 

223  50 

540 

181  50 

480 

480  00 

800 

300  00 

240 

140  70 

240 

99  30 

240 

43  66 

240 

16  30 

360 

270  00 

240 

60  00 

240 

180  00 

360 

14  84 

860 

40  58 

$480 

$480  00 

600 

570  00 

480 

120  00 

480 

79  60 

480 

55  65 

480 

16180 
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Talkie  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  KMPLOTiSS:  NAMEB, 


llalnaielt  Agemejt  y^mmhinf^m  TerHtmwjw^ 


Name. 


L.  Lefebre 

ILM.Rylatt 

Sarah  C.  Willonghby 
Sosaimah  Prioo 


Sex. 

Race. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

Age. 


40 
47 
48 
81 


Married 

or      ' 

single.  , 


S. 
M. 
H. 
H. 


Position. 


Teacher 
....do ... 
Matron . 
Cook  ... 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tanght 

R«eekiNl  Agemej, 


D.  F.Small 

LillieA.SmaU 

George  T.  Douglass 

Belle  Douglass 

M.  Nellie  Wrights. . 

Rnfos  T.Bauer 

Lucy  B.  Arnold 

Reuben  Quick  Bear . 
Frederick  Qnshman 


William  Holmes I     M. 


M. 
M. 

& 

S. 

& 

& 

M. 

& 

& 

M. 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. 

Teacher  

....do 

....do 

.  ...do 

...do 

Assistant  teacher. 

Teacher 

....do 


....... 


At  these  schools  the  following  industries  are  taught: 
R^and  Fallej  Ageuej,  Coliilamia*— 


W.  A.Ray 

Mary  Brown 

Nora  Anderson . . 
Maggie  Tillotson 
M.J.Wi11sey.... 

Rosa  Munsell 

Mary  Ray 


M. 

W. 

25 

S. 

F. 

I. 

16 

S. 

F. 

L 

18 

s. 

F. 

I. 

16 

s. 

F. 

W. 

40 

M. 

F. 

I. 

15 

s. 

F. 

I. 

22 

M. 

Principal  teacher. 
Assistant  teacher. 

....do 

.  ...do 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 
— do 


At  these  •ohoola  it 
Sac  Mid  F«z  Ageuejf  Emdlmm  TerHtoiy.— 


LindleyH.  Cox 

C.  C.  Rogaa 

Thoma&  W.  Alford  . 
Thomas  W.  Alfbrd  . 

Mary  H.  Cox 

Celina  Reynolds  — 
Anna  Quackenbnsh . 

AllieRogan 

OUviaA.BriU 

OUTiaA.Britt 

O-sah-we 

Mary  Whitehead . . . 
Mitchell  Phelps.... 
John  Whitehead  ... 
Steve  Pen-so-nah  . . . 


M. 

W. 

89 

M. 

W. 

24 

M. 

L 

26 

M. 

L 

25 

F. 

W. 

40 

F. 

W. 

40 

F. 

w. 

26 

F. 

w. 

28 

F. 

w. 

26 

F. 

w. 

26 

F. 

I. 

82 

F. 

L 

25 

M. 

L 

81 

M. 

L 

28 

M. 

L 

82 

M. 
M. 

& 

& 

M. 

& 

& 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

a 


Superintendent  and  indust*l  teacher. 

....do 

Principal  teacher 

....do  ............................... 

Matron 

....do  ............................... 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

— do 

Laundress 

....do 

Fanner 

...do 

Herder 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tao^t: 
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#«iMiielt  B«ar«Uaffi«cb««l. 


CoBunence- 

ment 
of  aerriee. 


Jolf    1,1884 


Termination 
of  servioe. 


Nov.  80, 1884 


D«o.  1,1884  June  30. 1885 
Jfdj  1,1884!  Jnne  30, 1885 
July    1,1884',  Jnne  30, 1885 


Where  bom. 


Belgium 

England 

Maasachnsetti^ 
Oregon 


Whence  appointed. 


Fkrmtng,  sewing,  hooaevork,  and  choring. 


Sept.  1,1884 
Dee.  15,1884 
Mar.  18. 1885 
Mar.  18. 1885 
Dee.  8,1884 
May  1,1885 
20,1885 
28.1885 
Jan.  12.1885 
July    1,1884 


June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 


Penuaylvania . 

— do 

Illinois 

do 

, ...do  ......... 

Iowa 

New  York... 

Nebraska 

New  York... 
Nebraska 


Sewing,  iMmsework,  and  choring. 
Mwmjfimj€m  at  Tfr«  Day«aek«ola« 


S^jy    Amount 

P®^  paid, 

annum.      *^ 


$600 

$249  45 

600  1 

350  55 

860 

360  00 

300 

300  00 

$600 

$499  00 

240 

131  09 

600 

176  67 

240 

60  00 

000 

839  13 

600 

100  50 

600 

268  30 

300 

120  20 

600 

281  63 

600 

600  00 

S^t. 
Sept. 
Jan. 

Sept 
Apr. 


1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 


June  30, 1885 
Nov.  25, 1884 
Jan.  31,1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1885 


Indiuia... 
California. 

— do 

— do 

Maryland. 
California 
— do 


California 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Dist  of  Columbia. 

California 

...do 


taught  dressmaking. 


tee  fthawaee  ladaatrial  B«aMliag-«ch««l. 


Jaly  1, 
Jan.  29, 
July  1. 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
Mar.  18, 

July    1. 

Mar. 

July 


1884  Dec  31, 

1885  June  30. 
1884  I  Dec  31, 


1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 


Jaly 

Feb.  12. 

July    1,1884    June  80. 


June  30, 
Dec  31, 
June  30, 
Dec  81, 
June  30, 
Dee.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec  31, 
June  30, 
Feb.  11, 
June  30, 


1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


North  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Kansas 

— do 

North  Carolina  . . 

New  York 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

North  Carolina . . 

— do 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

do 

....do  . ...... ..... 


$800 
60 
60 
60 
600 
60 
60 


$665  22 

9  44 

5  00 

25  00 

499  00 

32  93 

15  00 


$650 

$325  00 

650  1 

274  42 

500  i 

250  00 

500  1 

122  25 

350  I 

175  00 

350  1 

87  50 

800 

136  11 

300  > 

86  67 

860  1 

180  00 

360 

121  00 

300  1 

150  00 

300 

100  80 

300  ; 

184  98 

300  1 

115  02 

800  ' 

300  00 

FsTB^g,  care  of  ntock,  sewing,  and  hoasework. 
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Sac  wkud  Vmx  Agcacj,  IndiaM  Tenrltoiy*— 


Nune. 


SUmR.  Moon 

JnliA  Thompson . . . 

Anna  Moon 

Addle  F.Snyder... 

Kate  Marker 

Carrie  Spinning 

Mary  King 

Maggie  Thorp 

G.  W.  Jenniaon 

Samael  De  Banaa.. 
W.  C.  Jenniaon.... 

Martin  Conner 

Frank  Pas-kaw-ire 
Josiah  Wolf 


V 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

L 

F. 

L 

F. 

L 

M. 

L 

M. 

W. 

M. 

L 

M. 

L 

M. 

L 

iMarried 
Age.         or 
single. 


M 
29 
26 
28 
27 
28 
17 
22 
29 
20 
40 
48 
22 
20 


M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

a 
& 
& 


Position. 


Superintendent  and  indnstl  teacher. 

Teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress '. 

do 

Cook 

Laundress , 

— do 

....do 

Farmer 

do 

Herder 

....  do 

....do  ............................... 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstries  are  tanght: 

Sac  aad  Fax  Xgcmej,  laipra. — 


Allie  B.  Basby. 


F. 


W. 


81 


S. 


Teacher 


At  the  aboTC  school  are  tanght; 
Saatec  aa4  Flaadrcaa  Ageacy,  Nekraaka. — 


Samael  H.  Seccombe 
William  B.  Davison.. 
America  J.  Seccombe 

Alexander  Young 

William  B.  Davison. . 
William  B.  Davison. . 
William  D.Luther... 

MaryLindsey 

Nellie  Lindsey 

Mary  N.  Schindler. . . 

MaryN.Selver 

Elvira  Davison 

Emma  Solfeston 

Elvira  Davison 

Jennie  Felix 

Tawiyaka 

Julia  Chapman 

Margaret  Chapman. . 

Alice  Bamsey 

Margaret  Chapman . . 


M. 

W. 

28 

M. 

W. 

81 

F. 

W. 

26 

M. 

H. 

28 

M. 

W. 

81 

M. 

W. 

81 

M. 

W. 

82 

F. 

W. 

28 

F. 

W. 

24 

F. 

W. 

21 

F. 

W. 

27 

F. 

W. 

26 

F. 

W. 

27 

F. 

H. 

17 

F. 

I. 

66 

F. 

L 

46 

F. 

L 

46 

F. 

W. 

26 

F. 

L 

46 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

s. 


M. 

s. 

M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 


Superintendent  and  teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

....do 

do 

— do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

...do 

....do 

do 

....do  ....................... 

...do 

Assistant  cook 

do •. 

...do .' : .• 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstries  are  tanght : 
Saatoc  aad  Plaadreaa  Ancacy,  Nekrswka*— 

Hosea  Locke 

M. 

M. 

W. 
W. 

67 
41 

M. 
M. 

Teacher 

John  £.  Smith 

....do 

At  one  of  these  schools  are  taught: 
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V«z  iH^astriAl  B*«r4iMC^Mh«*L 


of  Mnrtoe. 


Jtlj   1.1884 

Sept.  1,1884 

Jvlj   1,1884 

Joly  17.1884 

Mmj    8,1885 

|J«17  28.1884 

|Jiljl4,1884 

{▲iif.2S.1884 

Jam.    1,1885 

I  Sept  1,1884 

Jam.    1,1885 

>J«l7    1.1884 

I  Apr.   1,1885 

Jme  1,1885 


Termiomtion 
of  serTioe. 


Jium30,1885 
June  80, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
lUy  7,1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
July  27, 1884 
D«o.  81, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
Bee  81, 1884 
Jane  80, 1885 
Not.  8,1884 
Miiy  14,1885 
June  30. 1885 


Where  bom. 


Indian* 

....do  . ........... 

....do  ............ 

New  Hmmpehire 

nUnoia 

Indiana 


..  do 

..  do 

....do 

Iowa 

Indian  Territory. 

Kanaae 

....do 


Whence  appointed. 


per 
annnm. 


$500 

480 
800 
800 
800 
800 
340 
240 
240 
250 
350 
250 
250 
350 


Amoont 
paid. 


$500  00 

890  20 

800  00 

242  42 

44  51 

277  15 

9  18 

84  17 

120  00 

82  80 

125  00 

89  08 

80  22 

20  80 


Faming,  eare  of  atock,  dairying,  and  honaework. 


Jnly   1,1884 


June  30, 1885 


Bngland 


$000 


$000  00 


Dreaamaking.  aewing.  and  honaework. 

iiee  iM^aMtriml  B«ardlMg^ach«*L 


iJnlj  1.1884 
>pr.  L1885 
,Jan.    1.1885 

Jily  1,1884 
:  Ang.  25, 1884 

Jan.    1,1885 


Apr. 

I  July 

|jnly 
Jnly 


1,1885 
1.1884 
1,18S4 
1,1884 


I  Aug.  15, 1884 

Aug.  25^  1884 

KoT.  14, 1884 

'Mar.  18. 1885 

iA|^.  1,1885 

]  Jan.  11, 1885 

Feb.  18,1885 

Apr.   1,1885 

jjaly    1,1884 

i  Jam.  11,1885 


Mar.  31,1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Joly  31. 1884 
Deo.  31, 1884 
Mar.  31. 1885 
Jnne  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Joly  31, 1884 
Ang.  23, 1884 
IToT.  13, 1884 
Mar.  15, 1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Feb.  5.1885 
Mar.  81, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 


Minneaota 
New  York . 
Kanaaa .... 
Minneaota. 
New  York . 

....do 

niinoia... 

Canada  

....do  ...... 

Oermany . . 


Iowa 

Norway  .. 

Iowa 

Minnesota 
....do  ...... 

do 

...do 

Wiaoonain 
Minneeota 


$720 

$540  00 

720 

180  00 

300 

76  00 

800 

30  80 

300 

126  25 

480 

120  00 

480 

120  00 

480 

480  00 

800 

360  00 

860 

80  80 

800 

600 

860 

79  27 

860 

lao  83 

860 

16  00 

240 

60  00 

150 

10  41 

150 

18  76 

160 

87  60 

300 

800  00 

150 

83  83 

Farming,  eare  of  stock,  sewing,  dairying,  and  housework. 


Joly  1, 1884  I  Jane  30, 1886 


Dee.    1,1884 


Jnne  30, 1886 


Canada 
...do... 


$600 
600 


$600  00 

850  50 


Feaos-boildiBg  and  wood-catting. 
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9h««h«M«  AgeMcj*  Wj^ntiBir  Territoiy.— 


Name. 


J.Boberto 

A.C.JoiieB 

Lanr*  A.  Boberts 

W.H.  Steers 

CJ-MUler 

William  Shakeepeaie ... 

Adam 

William  Shakespeare ... 

Sumner  Black  Coal 

Caroline  Martin 

C.E.Hinokley 

C.  E.  Hinckley 

A  j^nea  Bassell 

Mary  Kennedy 

Garfield 

Bichard  Wanstall 

Mary  Wood 

EmmaBgbert 

BoeaLahoe 

David  Livingston 

Lnther 

Charles  H.  Schroder  .... 

Mary  Wood 

John  B.Bams 

J.  £.  Chadderton 

Mrs.  Walking  Crow 

White  St  Clair 

MollieNaatha 

Bli£aA.Silber 

Mary  Kennedy 

Mary  Wood 

Chester  Arthur 

Jane  Scar  Fitce 

Catherine  Gndmundsen 

MollieNaatha 

Syrus  White  Horse 

George  Shakespeare . ... 


Sex. 


Bace. 


M. 
M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 

L 

i: 
I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

L 
I. 
L 

W. 

H. 
L 
L 

W. 
I. 

W. 

w. 

L 


Age. 


Married 

or 
single. 


I. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

L 

I. 

W. 

L 


31 
26 
21 
20 
24 
19 
19 
19 
19 
SO 
28 
28 
21 
64 
21 
21 
85 
18 
19 
19 
18 
27 
85 
26 
24 
85 


S. 
S. 
M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
& 
s. 
s. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

& 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 


20 

8. 

26 

M. 

64 

S. 

85 

M. 

16 

S. 

40 

M. 

19 

S. 

19 

S. 

Position. 


Snperintendent  and  teacher  . 

Teacher 

— do 

Indostrial  teacher 

do 

Assistant  indostrial  teacher 

...  do , 

....do 

....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

....do 

...do 

— do 

....do 

do 

...do 

. . .  .do v*-*««*« 

....do 

— do 

— do 

Assistant  oook 

....do 

....do 

Laundress 

. . .  .do 

....do 

Lanndryman 

Laundress 

...do 

Lahorer 

Fireman 

....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught  s 

Sileta  Agemejf  Ov«c«i 


J.  S. McCain.... 

N.  McCain 

Kettle  Mitehell . 
L.F.Qles«on... 
Annie  Chapman 
Annie  Shellhead 
J.  A.  Stanton ... 
Martha  J.  Clay . 
Maggie  Harney. 


M. 

W. 

47 

M. 

F. 

W. 

48 

M. 

F. 

W. 

28 

S. 

F. 

W. 

48 

S. 

F. 

L 

42 

8. 

F. 

L 

42 

M. 

F. 

W. 

44 

M. 

F. 

H. 

25 

S. 

F. 

L 

88 

M. 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

....do 

Cook 

Laundress 

....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  ace  taught 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Contimied. 


Wind  Rirer  iMdastrfal  B«mrdlnff-«cli«ol. 


COIIIID6IIOO> 

ment 
of  MTTloe. 


July  1.1884 
July  28, 1884 
Mar.  1.1886 
Joly  8.1884 
Apr.  1.1885 
Jnly  1.1884 
Sept  1,1884 
Oet.  8.1884 
Oet.  28^1884 
8epL22,1884 
lCar.31.1886 
July  1.1884 
Mar.  1.1886 
Ancr.  6^1884 
Aug.  10. 1884 
Ang.  20, 1884 
Aug.  81, 1884 
Sept.  18. 1884 
Get.  18,1884 
Hot.  8,1884 
KoT.  18, 1884 
KoT.  22, 1884 
Deo.  24,1884 
Jan.  1.1885 
Apr.  1.1886 
Oct  18.1884 
Not.  9,1884 
Jan.  1.1885 
Jnly  1.1884 
I  Aug.  9.1884 
{  Sept.  18, 1884 
,  Hot.  8^1884 
KoT.  10, 1884 
Feb.  9,1885 
I  Not.  18, 1884 
I  Got.  25,1884 
;  Not.  29. 1884 


TerminatioD 
of  serrloe. 


Where  bom. 


June  80, 
June  30, 
June  80. 
Mar.  31. 
Jane  30, 
Aog.  81, 
Oct.  7, 
Oot.  21, 
JnnedO, 
Jane  30. 
June  80. 
Feb.  28, 
Jane  80, 
Aug.  8, 
Ang.  19, 
Aug.  30. 
Sept.  17, 
Oct.  17, 
:Not.  7, 
Not.  15, 
Not.  21, 
Deo.  23, 
^  Dec.  31, 
I  Mar.  31. 
Jone  30, 
I  Not.  9, 
I  Not.  21, 
I  Mar.  31. 
Ang.  8, 
Sept.  17, 
Not.  6, 
Not.  9, 
Feb.  8, 
Jane  30, 
Deo.  31, 
Not.  28, 
Deo.  21, 


1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 

XOvt 

1884 

IflILt 

XOOv 

1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1884 


Wales 

Ireland 

Westlndiee.. 

Wyoming 

Ohio 

Wyoming 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

DakoU 

PennsylTania , 

niinoia 

..  do 

Michigan 

England , 

Wyoming 

...  do 

..do    

Utah 

Wyoming 

do 

Dakota 

PennaylTania . 

Wyoming 

Scotland , 

Michigan 

Wyoming 


Dakota  . . . 

Ohio 

England  . . 
Wyoming. 

....do 

do 

Q«rmany  . 
Dakota . . . 


Whence  appointed. 


Carpentty,  blaokamithing,  farming,  dressmaking,  sewing,  and  honseirork.. 


July 

Joly 

Jnly 

Sept 

Joly 

Oet 

Jnly 

Joly 

Jan. 


1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1^1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1885 


Jane  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Ang.  31, 1884 
Jane  80, 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Dec.  31, 1886 
Jane  30. 1885 


Indiana. 
Virginia 
Ohio.... 


Oregon... 
....do  ..... 
Illinois... 
Oregon  .... 
Califomia. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

1800 

$800  00 

500 

466  05 

500 

168  10 

000 

432  15 

000 

150  00 

180 

80  00 

180 

18  50 

180 

7  00 

180 

122  00 

720 

557  61 

480 

161  30 

400 

266  60 

400 

134  40 

400 

3  26 

180 

5  00 

180 

5  50 

180 

9  00 

400 

39  13 

800 

17  12 

180 

4  00 

180 

3  00 

480 

43  01 

180 

4  00 

500 

|.   125  00 

500 

125  00 

180 

11  50 

180 

6  60 

180 

45  00 

300 

31  82 

800 

32  64 

180 

24  00 

180 

2  00 

180 

44  50 

400 

156  62 

180 

24  00 

180 

17  50 

60 

3  82 

1700 
300 
500 
500 
400 
400 
350 
300 
800 


1700  00 
300  00 
83  33 
416  67 
100  00 
800  00 
850  00 
150  00 
160  00 


FIsrmiag,  care  pf  stock,  dairying,  sewing,  and  housework. 
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REPOHT   OF   THE   SECBETAEY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 

TaMe  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


aisseton  Ajgcmtjt  "M^mUm 


Name. 


A.  8.  Ciossfleld 

A.  8.  Crossfleld 

A.  8.  Crossfleld 

L.  B.  DiettM 

Canie  D.  Tiotor 

Howard B.  Thompson  ... 
Freeman  B.  Crosefleld . . . 

L.  B.  Croesfleld 

8nsan  Tnrritin   

Cora  A.  Hnnttey 

Aline  Allen 

]£aggle  Howell 

E.  Jennie  Underwood. . . . 

Maggie  Howell 

Mary  E.  Mead 

IdaC.  Harman 

John  Campbell 

Angni  M.  Bobertson  .... 

G-.  Tanderheyden 

J.M.Phlllippi 

Freeman  B.  Croatfleld  (f ) 


Sex.  ' 

Baoe. 

Age. 

Married 

or 
single. 

M. 

W. 

29 

M. 

M. 

W. 

29 

M. 

M. 

W, 

29 

M. 

F. 

W. 

22 

& 

F. 

W. 

27 

8. 

M. 

W. 

17 

8. 

M. 

W, 

25 

8. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

F. 

w. 

22 

8. 

F. 

w. 

28 

8. 

F. 

w. 

27 

8. 

F. 

w. 

22 

8. 

F. 

w. 

28 

8. 

F. 

w. 

20 

8. 

F. 

w. 

88 

8. 

F. 

w. 

22 

8. 

M. 

H. 

24 

8. 

M. 

H. 

42 

8. 

M. 

W. 

87 

M. 

M. 

W, 

87 

8. 

M. 

W. 

25 

8. 

Position. 


Superintendent 

....do 

....do 

Teacher 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

....do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Housekeeper  and  cook. . . 

...do 

....do  .................... 

Baker 

Laundress 

....do  ....... 1...... 

....do 

Farmer 

....do 

Tailor 

Harness*  and  shoe-maker 

Laborer 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 


SiaaetoB  Ageacy,  Dak«ta«— 


John  B.  Benville. 
Edith  Walker.... 


M. 

F. 


I. 
W. 


50 
21 


M. 

8. 


Teacher 
....do  . .. 


At  the  above  sdiool  the  fc^owing  industries  are  taught: 


Standinff  Rock  Agenejf  D«k« 


Gertrude  M.  Hermott 

Mary8choule 

Bhabana  8toup 

Martina  Shevlin 

Joseph  Helmig 

Matilda  Catany 

Adele  Bugster . ...... 

Anselma  Auer 

BoseWidour 

Adele  Eugster 

Josephine  Becker  ..., 


F. 

W. 

22 

8. 

F. 

W. 

19 

8. 

F. 

W. 

26 

8. 

F. 

W. 

21 

8. 

M. 

W, 

40 

8. 

F. 

W. 

44 

8. 

F. 

W. 

80 

8. 

F. 

W. 

85 

8. 

F. 

W. 

27 

8. 

F. 

W. 

86 

8. 

F. 

W. 

25 

8. 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teach w .". 

. . . .do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher - 

Matron 

....do ........... ...... .............. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

....do............. 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


■■^■•tr^al  R^ftrdinn^chool 


■wot 
of  terrioe. 


July  1,1884 
Jan.  L1885 
1,]88S 
1,1884 
1.1A84 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 


I  Feb. 

•  July 

|J«ly 
July 

iDee. 
July 

iJoly 

'July 

;  Sept  17, 1884 
June  5,1886 
Jtm.  S,1886 
July  1,1884 
Sept  ft.  1884 
Hot.    1,1884 


TeimiimtioD 
of  oervioe. 


Where  bom. 


iJniy 

Dee. 

July 

I  July 

Hot. 


1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 


Dec  81,1884 
Jan.  81,1885 
June  80, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  80, 1885 
Nor.  80, 1884 
June  SO,  1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Aag.28,1884 
Jane  4,1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Aaff.  81. 1884 
Oct  27.1884 
June  30, 1885 
Not.  16, 1884 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  80. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Not.  80, 1884 


Canada... 

....do  . ...... .. 

..  do 

Minnesota 

Connecticut . . 
PenneyWania- 

Canada 

Vermont 

Minnesota  . . . . 

.  ...do 

Alabama 

Wisconsin . . . 
Minnesota  — 
Wisconsin.... 

...do 

. ...do  ......... 

Dakota 

Minnesota . . . . 

Germany 

Pennsylvania . 
Canada  


Whence  appointed. 


Dakota 
...do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
DUnois 
Dakota 
...do.. 


Minnesota 
...do 


Dakota 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Iowa  .. 
Dakota 
....do.. 


Dakota... 
Minnesota 
Dakota... 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


11,200 
1,000 
1,200 

eoo 

600 
•600 
600 
720 
360 
800 
420 
420 
860 
860 
860 
860 
400 
400 
600 
600 
640 


Amount 
paid. 


1600  00 
86  11 
406  67 
600  00 
406  60 
249  46 
850  54 
720  00 
360  00 

46  50 
801  00 

80  00 

165  12 

60  60 

47  91 
239  67 
150  00 
238  70 
600  00 
800  00 

45  00 


Haraees-  and  shoe-making,  tailoring,  farming,  dressmaking,  knitting  and  hoasework. 


Ascematen  R«mrdiBg-«cli«ol. 


jJoly    1.1884 
|J«ly   1,1884 


Jane  80. 1885 
June  30, 1885 


Minnesota 
Maine 


Dakota 
...do.. 


$860 
300 


$360  00 
300  00 


Hoasework,  sewing,  knitting  Mid  dairying. 


•tuidiBg  Bock  iMdostrial  BoanUng-acliool, 


July  1,1884 

Jnly  1.1884 

July  1,1884 

Oet  1.1884 

Joly  1.1884 

Jaly  1,1884 

iOot  1.1884 

I'nly  1,1884 

July  1.1884 

July  1,1884 

Oct  1,1884 


June  80. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
June  30, 1885 


Missouri 

do 

Pennsylvania . 

Iowa 

Germany 

Switzerland... 

...do 

Germany 

Missouri 

Switzerland  .. 
Missouri 


tooo 

$600  00 

600 

500  00 

500 

125  00 

500 

375  00 

420 

420  00 

480 

120  00 

480 

360  00 

860 

360  00 

860 

360  00 

360 

90  00 

860 

270  00 

I^iMs-maUng.  knitting,  baking,  housework,  gardening,  and  dairying. 
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BEPOET   OP   THE   SECRETAEY   OP   THE   INTERIOK. 


Talkie  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


Mtaadiaf  B«ck  A^emejf  ]>«k«Ui* — 


Name. 


Henry  Hug 

HArtin  Kennel 

S.P.MoFadder 

Khmbana  Stoap 

JobnApke 

Barney  Oorden* 

Jonaur  Haber 

John  Gordon 

QilesLangel 

Frances  White  Cow 

Matilda  Catana 

Plaeida  Sohaefer. . . . 
Scholaetloa  Knndlg. 
Frances  Olenger . . . . 
Theresa  Markle . . . . 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Baoe. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
L 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 


Age. 


61 
80 
82 
20 
80 
80 
28 
80 
28 
17 
44 
80 
88 
48 
80 


Married 

or 
single. 


S. 
S. 
S. 
8. 
S. 

8- 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
8. 
8. 


Position. 


Principal  teacher . 

...do 

Assistant  teacher 

...do 

Indastrial  teacher 

do 
Mechanical  instmotor 

do 

do 

Seamstress 
...do 

Cook 

. . .  do  ...... 

Laundress 
...do  ...... 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tanght : 


StaadlBC  Rock  Agenejf  "M^wtUmtm, — 


Aaron  C.Wells 

Josephine  Wells — 

Claude  Bow 

A.T.Lariviere 

BosaBearface 

Frances  White  Cow 


M. 

H. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

L 

F. 

H. 

F. 

L 

F. 

L 

28 
22 
22 
24 
20 
18 


M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

8. 


Teacher 

Assistant  tea«tlier 
Teacher 

....do 

— do 

do 


At  one  of  these  schools  the  following  industries  are  tanght 


Tale  RiTer  Agemejt  CaliTonslA.— 


M  J.  Belknap. 


F. 


W. 


40 


Teacher 


IJiMtah  Talley  Ac«Bcy,  Utah.— 


Hessie  McB.  Dayis .. 

Josephine  Davis 

Jennie  C.  Studebaker 
Tay  Fung  Sing 


F. 

W. 

85 

M. 

F. 

W. 

50 

M. 

F. 

w. 

88 

M 

M. 

Ch. 

85 

M. 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Cook 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tvight : 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


tMJi»g  B«ck  iMdastrial  Wmrmmmeh—h 


'  Commenee- 

OMOt 

'  ofMrrioe. 


jKOT. 

jjnlj 
Oet 

'/mly 
Oct 
Jnlj 
Oct 
Feb. 
Joly 
Oet 
Jvly 
Oet 
July 

Oet 


1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1886 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 


Tennioation 
of  service. 


Sept  30, 1884 

Jnne30.1885 

!  Sept  80. 1884 

I  Jane  30. 1885 

'  Sept  30. 1884 

I  June  30. 1885 

Sept  30, 1884 

Jan.  31,188^ 

Jnne  30. 1885 

Sept  80, 1884 

Jane  30, 1885 

Sept  30, 1884 

Jane  30, 1885 

Sept  30, 1884 

Jane  80, 1885 


Where  bom. 


Germany 

Switeerland  .. 
Pennsylvania. 
. ...do  ...'...... 

Oermany 

Ontario 

(Germany 

Ontario 

Indiana 

Dakota 

Switserland  .. 

Indiana 

Germany 

Prussia 

Pennsylvania. 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annom. 

Amoant 
paid. 

.1600 

1160  00 

000 

399  46 

600 

126  00 

600 

376  00 

480 

120  00 

480 

860  00 

480 

120  00 

480 

161  88 

480 

198  67 

880 

90  00 

860 

270  00 

360 

90  00 

360 

270  00 

360 

90  00 

360 

270  00 

FIVBinx,  earpoitry,  baking,  and  dairying. 


iptoyte  at  F«ar  "DmjmmehmmMm, 


Sept  1,1884 

Sept  1,1884 

May  1,1885 

Hay  1,1885 

May  1,1836 

Hay  1,1885 


Jane  90, 1886 
Jane  80, 1886 
Jane  80, 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Jane  80, 1886 
Jane  80, 1885 


Minnesota 
. . .  .do  ...... 

Dakota.... 

Minnesota 
Dakota.... 

....do  ...... 


$600 

$415  76 

480 

899  13 

600 

88  79 

600 

88  71 

800 

60  27 

240 

40  22 

HenaewMk  and  gardening. 


Talc  WLiwmr  Oay-aclM*!. 


Sspt  1, 1884  j  Mar.  81, 1885 


$720 


$418  70 


Vfaiimh  K«ar41ms^Mh«*l. 


July 

1,1884 

Ifov. 

1,1884 

Jttly 

1,1884 

J«ly 

1,1884 

May  18, 1885 
May  18. 1886 
May  18,1886 
May  18,1886 


Ireland 

Pennsylvania. 
. . .  .do  ........ 

China 


$800 
640 
600 
600 


$706  49 
296  63 
629  12 
440  98 


^•idflning,  sewing,  and  honsework. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


TaMe  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES :  NAMES, 


VHiatUla  AceacT» 


Name. 


O.C.Thiban 

• 

CA^DeLatto.... 
Jnlift  A.  Oaynor . . 
Annie  M.  Byrne . . 

James  Lynch 

Harry  C.  Pond.... 
Mary  J.  Byrne — 
Elisabeth  Hesaion 

Ah-Chnng 

Mary  M.  Walters . 


Sex. 

Bace. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

P. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

P. 

w. 

P. 

w. 

M. 

Ch. 

P. 

W. 

Marriefl 
Age.   I      or 
single. 


PositioD. 


40 
80 
37 
26 
80 
22 
80 
81 
27 
28 


S. 
S. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 


Principal  teacher 

....do 

Teacher  

....do 

Indofftrial  teacher  and  fkrmer 

...do 

Matron « 

Seamstress 

Ckwk 

Laundress 


At  the  aboTc  school  the  following  industries  are  taught 
TTarm  SprtHC*  Acemcy,  Or«g«M. — 


John  A.  Shaw 

J.B.C^edde8 

Charles  E.  Whitmer 

G.J.  McCoy 

Sarah  M.  Gesner 

Sarah  M.  Gesner. ... 
Rhoda  E.  Gesner. . .. 
Bhoda  E.  Gesner 


M. 

W. 

2W 

S. 

M. 

W, 

84 

M. 

M. 

w. 

26 

S. 

M. 

w. 

47 

M 

P. 

w. 

28 

S. 

P. 

w. 

28 

8. 

P. 

w. 

28 

M. 

P. 

w. 

28 

M. 

Teacher 

— do 

....do  — 

Industrial  teacher  (for  both  schools) 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

....do 


At  the  aboTe  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 
Warm  Spria^  Agemej  Ow^gmm* — 


R.  L.  Willottghby 

Susan  McKay 

Susan  McKay.... 

N.J.  McCoy 

N.J.  McCoy 


M. 

W. 

82 

M. 

P. 

I. 

30 

M. 

P. 

I. 

30 

M. 

P. 

W. 

35 

M. 

P. 

w. 

85 

M. 

Teacher 

Matron  ... 
....do  ...... 

Seamstress 
— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught, 
TTeatem  Sh«ah«M«  Asency,  Nerai 


Homer  Nelson 

S.  M.  Hume 

Jessie  L.  Luse 

£.  Bella  Beaulieu . . 
Nelly  E.  Grantham 
Marion  E.  Hume. . . 
Prances  Bellongie. . 
^Charlotte  Bellongie 
William  Campbell . 


M. 


W. 


81 


Teacher 


Whit«  Barth  Aceacy,  IHiaa 


M. 

W. 

62 

M. 

P. 

w. 

20 

S. 

P. 

H. 

18 

S. 

P. 

W. 

24 

s. 

P. 

W. 

50 

M. 

P. 

H. 

85 

s. 

P. 

H. 

31 

S. 

M. 

H. 

10 

S. 

Principal  teacher . 
Assistant  teacher. 

do 

Matron 

SeaiQStress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Janitor , 


At  the  aboTe  school  the  following  Industries  are  taught  c 
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VsMUillA  tmdmmtriml  B«Ardlac^ifleh««l. 


I    of  ■enriee. 

I 


I  July  1, 

Oct.  1.1884 

{jnly  1,1884 

Jsly  1,1884 


T«rmiii»tion 
of  serrice. 


Where  bom. 


•July 

jJuly 

'July 

July 


Sept.  80, 1884    Bdfdam  . 

Jane  80, 1885 do 

June  80, 1885  '  Ireland  .. 

June  80, 1885...,.  do 

1,1884  Dec.  81,1884  ;...  do  .... 
1, 1885 '  June  80, 1885    Michigan 


1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 


Jalj    1.1884 


June  80, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
Jane  80, 1886 
Jane  80, 1885 


Ireland  — 
....do  . .... 

China 

Kew  York 


Whence  appointed. 


Farming,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  knitting,  hoasework,  and  ohoring. 
W«ras  SpiiBH*  iMdaatrial  B«mrdiM9-«cho«l. 


Jnly  1.1884 
I  Sept  1.1884 
iFeb.    1.1885 


July 
Jvly 


.July 

,  Jjui. 

t 


1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1885 
1,1884 
1.1885 


Joly  31, 1884 

Jan.  19,1885 

Jane  80, 1885 

Jane  80, 1886 

Dec  31, 1884  j  Oregon 

Jane  30, 1885  i do 


Ohio 

New  York 
California. . 
Blinois  .... 


Dec  31,1884 
June  30, 1885 


do 
do 


Fianning.  carpentry,  fence-bnilding,  dressmaking,  and  hoasework. 


Sept.    1, 1884  '  Jane  30, 1885 


I  Joly 

I  Jan. 
I  July 
•  Jan. 


1,1884 
1.1885 
1,1884 
1.1885 


Dec  81. 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Deo.  31.1884 
Jane  30, 1885 


Iowa... 
Oregon 

do    . 

lUiDois. 
. . .  .do  . . 


Farming,  needlework,  and  hoasework. 
ah«ah«Me  'Drnj^meh—U 


Apr.    5, 1885  !  Jane  30, 1885  .  New  York 


WUte  Barth  B««rdiBg-«ch«*i. 


I  July 
July 
Mfty 

July 
Jnly 
JolT 
J^ 
Jnly 


1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1885 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 


Jane  30, 1885 

Apr.  30. 1885 

Jane  30, 1885 

Jane  30. 1885 

Jane  30, 1685 

.  Jnne30,1885 

I  Jane  80, 1885 

i  Jane  80, 1886 


Massachusetts. 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

...do 

Minnesota 

...  do 

— do 


Salary 

per 
aniiam. 

Amount 
paid. 

1800 

$225  00 

000 

675  00 

600 

600  00 

600 

600  00 

800 

160  00 

800 

226  00 

500 

500  00 

400 

400  00 

400 

400  00 

400 

400  00 

$720 

$60  60 

720 

276  68 

720 

300  00 

720 

720  00 

400 

200  00 

480 

240  00 

480 

240  00 

600 

260  00 

$720 

$598  69 

400 

200  00 

480 

240  00 

480 

240  00 

600 

250  00 

$900 

$900  00 

480 

399  66 

480 

80  44 

860 

860  00 

240 

240  00 

200 

200  00 

120 

120  09 

800 

260  06 

Farming,  eare  of  stock,  sewing,  housework,  and  ohoring. 
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DFhito  Barth  AfeBcy*  ni 


John  Yisher 

JobnC.  KUnk.. 

J.  S.  Yisher 

Susan  B.  Wright 
Ruth  Hnokooae 
Maggie  Selkirk. 


Sex. 

Baee. 

Age. 

Harried 

or 
single. 

H. 

W. 

82 

M. 

M. 

W. 

29 

& 

F. 

W. 

27 

H. 

F. 

L 

28 

M. 

F. 

L 

85 

& 

F. 

L 

47 

& 

Position. 


Teacher  .. 
. . . .  do  . . . . . 
Matron  ... 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  followiug  industries  are  tangh 


Wkife  Baith  Agemtj,  ni»Ma* 


WUliamB.  Heath 

Martha  A.  Allen 

Mary  Allen 

Ne*sho-gah*hon<eak  ...•■• 

Annie  Baisin 

Bllen  Terry 

Elizabeth  Grares 

r 


Martha  B.  Paulding 


H. 

W. 

24 

8. 

F. 

W. 

44 

M. 

F. 

L 

17 

& 

.F. 

L 

25 

S. 

F. 

I. 

18 

S. 

F. 

L 

45 

M. 

F. 

L 

46 

S. 

Teacher  .. 
Matron . . . 

Cook 

....do  . .... 

do 

— do 

Laundress 


At  the  aboTO  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 
White  Baith  Agtmejt  KUai 


F. 


W. 


54 


TsJKima  AgeMcy,  W^shiBcten  TmrHtmvfm-^ 


C.  S.  Price 

G.W.  BeU 

Dora  M.  Lamson — 

M.N.  Price 

Mary  J.  Milroy 

Joseph  B.  Chapman. 

W.  R.Newland 

Mary  C.  Fairdhild.. 

Etta  Chapman 

E.  J.  Hedges 

EUaabeth  Courtenay 
Susie  Hendricks.... 

Nelly  Hale 

Mary 

Susan  Simcoe 

Mary 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W, 

w, 
w. 

L 

I. 
L 

L 


84 
85 
28 
«0 
21 
28 
47 
22 
64 


M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


56 

M. 

20 

S. 

28 

Wid. 

50 

Wid. 

40 

M. 

50 

Wid. 

Superintendent . . . . 
....do 

Teacher 

do 

....do  ............. 

Assistant  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

•  Seamstress 

•...do  ............. 

Cook 

....do 

Laundress , 

...  .do , 

....do , 

...  .do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught : 
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IjC«cli  I««k«  B«mrdlas-scli««L 


COOIDCSIOO- 

nent 
(tf  terrioe. 


Tennioation 
of  96rTice. 


Aug.  15. 1884  Jan.  10. 1885 
Jul  12, 1885  |  June  30, 1885 
▲v.  15. 1884  I  Jan.  10, 1885 
Jan.  12,1885  June  30, 1885 
Joly    1. 18R4  ,  June  90, 1885 


Where  bom. 


Jnlj    1.1884    June  30. 1885 


Michigan 

Peonaylrania  .. 
New  flampahire 

Minaeaota 

— do 

...do 


Whence  appointed. 


Vanning,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  hoasework.  and  choring. 
WU4  Ijake  ]|«ardiB||-«cli««L 


Salary 

per 
an  nam 


Amoimt 
paid. 


$800 

$241  66 

600 

281  66 

800 

120  83 

800 

140  83 

120 

120  00 

120 

120  00 

Jaly   1, 1884  '  Jane  30, 1885 


jJnly 
Jnly 
I  Aug. 
1  Nov. 
iPeb. 
iJnly 


1,1884  Jane  30. 1885 

1. 1884  July  31. 1884 

1. 1884  Oct.  31. 1884 

1. 1884  Jan.  31, 1884 

1.1885  Jane  30. 1885 
1.1884  June  30.1885 


Minnesota 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota 

— do 

— do 

Canada  

Minnesota 


Fanning.  cu«  of  stock,  dressmaking,  sewing,  knitting,  and  honaework. 


Bkie  Biver  ]>ay-acli««L 


Jnly    1, 1884  I  June  30, 1885  i  New  York 


\600 

$600  00 

300 

290  83 

120 

10  10 

120 

80  00 

120 

30  23 

120 

49  67 

120 

120  00 

$800  00 


T«ldas«  Imdaatrial  B*ardliBC-ach«ok 


'Jnly    1.1884 

I  Jane  1.1885 

Jnly    1.1884 

ijaly   1.1884 

Jane  1.1885 

I  Joly   1.1884 

1.1884 

1.1884 

1.1884 

1.1885 

1,1884 

6,1885 

1,1884 

Sept  10. 1884 

Peb.  12,1885 

Apr.    1,1885 


Joly 
July 

Jnly 
Jan. 
Joly 
Apr. 
Joly 


May  31. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
May  31. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Dec.  31. 1884 
June  30, 1885 
Apr.  5.1885 
Jnne30.1885 
SepL  9.1884 
Feb.  11.1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  30. 1886 


Missoari 

NoTa  Scotia 

Oregon 

Missoari 

Pennsylranla — 

....do 

Missoari ,. 

New  York 

Oregon 

Indiana . . 

Illinois 

Oregon  

Washington  Ter. 

...do 

do 

— do 


$1,000 
1,000 
500 
600 
600 
720 
720 
600 
500 
500 
500 
600 
240 
240 
240 
400 


$917  58 

82  42 

500  00 

458  79 

41  21 

720  00 

720  00 

600  00 

250  00 

250  00 

381  79 

118  21 

46  30 

101  70 

82  00 

60  00 


Csrpsatry.  blaekamithing,  wagon-  and  hameas-making,  fiuming,  aewing,  and  honaework. 
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Tttnktoii  Anencr,  I^ttk«ts.~ 


Name. 


George  Hat4ihett. 
Felix  T.Brnnot.. 
PbilipDelorU... 


Gapt.  R.  H.  Pratt. . 
A.  J. Standing  ..... 

aH.6onId    

C.  H.  Hepbam 

AnnioS.Ely 

C.  M.Semple 

Emma  A.  Cutter.. 

V.T.  Booth 

E.L.  Fisher 

M.E.B.  Phillips.. 
Bessie  Patterson  .. 
Lavinia  Bender ... 
Annie  W.  Morten. 
Lizzie  A.  Shears .. 
Alice  M.  Seabrook 
Lora  6.  Shields... 

Kate  Irvine 

Mary  R. Hyde  .v.. 


Edward  K.  Dawee  . 

Perry  S^den 

EllaY.O.MeIrath. 
Anna  E.Boone  — 

Ellen  Ware 

Joseph  Estes 

John  R.  Winters... 
John  R.  Winters... 
Sarah  Bereman  . . . . 
Hannah  H.  Kinney 
LidaM.Selden  .... 

Ella  Simpson 

Rachel  Homstra. . . 
A.  E.  Bereman  . . . . . 

Minnie  Bonen 

John  MoCloskey. .. 
Qilbert  Sampere. . . 
William  Bean 


Sex. 

Race. 

Age. 

M. 

W. 

30 

M. 

W. 

43 

P. 

W. 

29 

F. 

W. 

80 

F. 

W. 

21 

M. 

L 

19 

M. 

W. 

28 

M. 

W. 

28 

F. 

W. 

88 

F. 

W. 

67 

M. 

L 

21 

F. 

W. 

23 

F. 

W. 

80 

F. 

W. 

26 

F. 

W. 

23 

M. 

W. 

30 

M. 

L 

21 

M. 

I. 

19 

Ella  L.  Patterson 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 


Married 

or 
single. 


S. 
M. 

M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 

8. 
S. 
S. 
& 
8. 
S. 
S. 


Position. 


Superintendent  .. 
— do 

Teacher 

. . .  -do 

do 

Assistant  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

.    do 

Matron 

— do 

...do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

....do  . .... ........ 

Laundress 

Night  watchman  . 
...  do 

Shoemaker 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught  t 

Yaiikt«M  Agency,  I^alc«ta*— > 


M. 

W. 

80 

S. 

H. 

I. 

80 

8. 

M. 

I. 

82 

M. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 


86 
67 
47 
60 
52 
30 
80 
89 
48 
24 
32 
27 
22 
28 
28 
27 
34 

87 


M. 
M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

8. 


Teacher 

....do 

....do  .  ......................*.....•. 

Carlisle  iMdiam  TralMlMH 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Clerk , 

..  do 

do    

Principal  teacher  

Teacher 

— do 

— do 

. .  do 

do 

— do 

—  do « 

. . . .do 

—  do 

..  do 

—  do 

Matron  and  superintendent  of  girls' 
department. 

Matron  for  small  boys 
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Taalit«M  Ind«stri»l  B«mr4ia||< 


meiit 
of  ^errioe. 


iJolj 


Joly 
Jalj 
Apr. 

KOT. 

Joly 
Ang. 
*Jv)7 
KoT. 
M»7 
Jaly 
Joly 

Joly 
Apr. 

VOT. 


1.1884 

If,  1885 

1.1884 

1,1884 

1,1885 

11.1884 

1.1884 

1.1884 

1.1884 

16.1884 


1.1S84 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1.1885 
1.1885 
21,1884 


TenDfnfttion 
of  wrrice. 


Hftr.  15, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  80. 1885 
Mat.  81, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
Apr.  11,1885 
July  3C1884 
June  30. 1885 
Nor.  15. 1884 
Apr.  30, 1885 
1, 1885  June  30, 1885 
1. 1884  June  30, 1885 
Deo.  30.1884 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Mar.  31. 1885 
May  81.1885 
Apr.  11, 1885 


Where  bocm. 


England .. 
Michigan . 

Ohio 

Iowa 

yebraska  . 

DakoU  . . . 

Indiana — 

. . . .  do  ...... 

Iowa 

New  York 
Dakota.... 

Iowa 

Germany  .. 

Iowa 

Germany  . 
Michigan. 
Dakota... 
..  do 


« 


«  41 


Draimaking.  hooaeworh,  and  farming. 


\ 


8fft  1.1884  Oct.  6.1884 
Sept  8, 1^  Mar.  31, 1885 
Apr.  1,1885  Jane  30, 1885 


Englaad 
Dakota. 


.do 


MtkmmU  Cariialet  Pa. 


Inly  1,1884 

Inly  1.1884  I  Jane 

|Jb1j  1. 1884  !  Jane 

\jxAy  1,1884  I  Jane 

I'lly  1.1884   Jane 

jJvly  1.1884!  Jane 

/■ly  1.1884!jnne 

t'olj  1.1884  Jane 

I'lly  1.1884 
|/«lj   1,1884 


Jolj  1.1884  Jane  30, 1885 
Jily  1.1884  1  Jane  30. 1885 
'■Ij  1 1884  I  Jane  30, 1885 
June  80. 1885 
30,1885 
30.1885 
30,1885; 
80.1885* 


En^and 

Penneylraaia. 

...do 

do 

..  do 


,»J 


New  York 


30. 1885 1  'England 
80.1885.  Pen 
30,1885;.... do 


Jane 
Jane 


30.1885 
30,1885 
J^J  1,1884*  June  30, 1885 
80.1883 
15, 1884 
30,1885' 
30.1885 


Joly  1.1884 
Wy  1,1884 
^^   11884 


Jane 
Sept. 
Jane 


Jily  1.1884 1  June 


do 

New 
New 

Fiiiiinijtiinli 
...do 


'•ly  l,l»4lJanel0.1885i  Penneytnaia 
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Carlisle  Indian  Training- 


Name. 


Florence  If.  Carter 
Anna  R.  Stafford... 
A.  M  Wortliington 
Margaret  Wilson . . 
K.  P.  Thompson — 
SteTe  Williamson.. 
Annie  R.  Jordan. . . 

M.  Bargess 

O.G.  Given 

W.P.Campbell.... 
Samnel  A.  Jordan  . 
Catherine  Miller. .. 

Phil  Norman 

Amos  Miller 

Franks  Miller 

Hiram  Miller 

Millard  F.  fiammel 

O.  T.Harris 

George  W.  Kemp  . . 

H.H.Cook 

T.S.Reighter 

A.  Woods  Walker . 
George  Faalk 


Sex. 


Race. 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
L 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Age. 


25 
84 
45 
88 
45 
22 
89 
81 
45 
25 
46 
44 
41 
49 
19 
21 
86 
49 
47 
44 
61 
49 
28 


Married 

or 
single. 


S. 
8. 
Wid. 
8. 
M. 
8. 
M. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
S. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Dining-room  matron 

— do  i 

Saperintendent  of  sewing-room 

Nurse 

Cook 

Baker 

Laundress 

A  gent  for  placing  pupils 

Physician 

Disciplinarian 

In  charge  of  general  work 

In  charge  of  dairy 

In  charge  of  band  and  painting. . 

Fanner  , 

Assistant  farmer -. 

....do 

Carpenter , 

Wagon-maker 

Harness-maker 

Shoemaker , 

Tailor 

Tinner , 

Teamster 


Attheabovesohoolthefollowingindnstriesare  taught:  Wagon  and  harness  making,  painting,  printijig,   - 

Ckiiocco  Indastriai  Trainings 


J.  W.  Hadley 

H.J.  Minthom 

Fred  Barrett 

William  De  Lesdemier. 

Laura  S.  Minthom 

John  W.Taylor  

Samuel  Ashtone  .*. 

Alice  B.  McElwain 

Alice  B.  McElwain 

Johnson  Lane 

Carrie  B.  Pieraon 

Alice  B.  McElwain 

Emma  H.  De  Knight ... 

Elizabeth  Theaker 

Elisabeth  Theaker 

Maggie  Hogan 

Adda  Hayes 

Alice  Peybum 

MatUdaWind 

Alice  B.  McElwain 

Corilla  8.  Taylor 


M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F.- 

F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 
W. 
W. 

L 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 
W. 
W. 


87 
89 
28 
40 
88 
34 
21 
27 
27 
20 
25 
26 
83 
50 
50 
81 
25 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 
M. 
M. 

& 

& 

& 

8. 

8. 
M. 


Superintendent 

— do 

Clerk 

....dd 

—  do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

. . . .  do 

do 

....do.*, 

do 

do 

— do  

Matron 

...do 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  matron  and  nnrse 

....do........... 

Nurse 

Seamstress 
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Carii«le»  Pa.— Continned. 


Commeiiee- 
ment 

of  Ml  viC6. 


I  Termination 
I    of  aervicew 


Where  lM>m. 


July 
Jww 
Jolj 
July 
Jnly 

July 
Jnly 
July 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Joly 
July 
Jnly 
Jnly 


Jnly 

Jnly 

Sept. 

Jnly 

Jnly 

Jnly 

Jnly 


1.1884 
1.1885 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1844 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1684 
1,1884 


Apr.  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885  i 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Apr.  30, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jnne  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
June  30, 1865 
Jane  30. 1885 
Feb.  28,1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jnne  80, 1885 
May  81, 1885 
Jnne  30. 1885 
Jnne  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jnne  30, 1885 


Massachnsette . . . 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  — 

Scotland 

Pennsylvania  — 

Indian  Territory. 

Pennsylvania 

— do 

OUo 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

..do 

do 

England 

Pennsylvania 

. . ..do  ............ 

....do 

do 

.  ...do 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

— do 

....do 

....do 


Whence  appointed. 


Massaehnsetts  .. 

Pennsylvania 

— do 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Indian  Territory 
Pennsylvania . . . . 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania . . . . 
...do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

..  do 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


$540 
540 
600 
000 
480 
180 
800 
900 
1,200 
840 
480 
180 
600 
900 
180 
180 
700 
700 
000 
640 
600 
600 
860 


Amount 
pidd. 


$449  50 
44  50 
600  00 
600  00 
480  00 
149  80 
800  00 
900  00 
^  1, 200  00 
840  00 
480  00 
180  00 
500  00 
900  00 
119  50 
60  50 
700  00 
700  00 
449  50 
540  00 
600  00 
600  00 
360  00 


Aoeiaktng,  carpentry,  blaoksmithing,  tailoring,  tinning,  fuming,  baking,  sewing,  and  lanndry  work. 


1,  CkU*cc«,  IndiaM  Terrlt«ry« 


July  1,1884 
Nov.  16, 1884 
Jaly  1.1884 
Ang.  29. 1884 
Jan.  1.1885 
Jnly  1,1884 
Not.  16, 1884 
Jan.  14,1885 
Feb.  1, 1886 
Apr.  1.1885 
Jnly  1.1884 
Jnly  1,1884 
Jnly  26, 1884 
Jnly  1,1884 
July  1,1884 
Jan.  16,1885 
July  1,1884 
Jnly  1,1884 
Ang.  1,1884 
Apr.  1,1885 
July  1,1884 


Nov.  15. 1884 

Jnne  30. 1885 

Aag.  28. 1884 

Deo.  15,1884 

Jane  30. 1885 

Nov.  16. 1R84 

Jan.  13,1885 

Jan.  31.1885 

Mar.  31. 1885 

I  Apr.  30. 1885 

I  Jane  30, 1885 

;  July  25, 1884 

.  Jnne  30. 1885 

I  Sept.  30. 1884 

I  Jan.  11.1885 

'June  30. 1885 

Jnne  30. 1885 

Jaly  30. 1884 

Ang.  81. 1884 

Jnne  30. 1885 

Nov.  15, 1884  j 


Indiana 

Canada  

New  Fork 

Texas  

Ohio 

..  do 

Indian  Territory 

HUnAs 

do 

Indian  Territory. 

Ohio 

Ulinois 

Peunsylvania . . . . 

Ohio 

— do 

North  Carolina . . 
Illinois 


Iowa. 


Kansas 

...do 

Oregon 

Missouri 

Indisn  Territory. 


Canada  .. 
Ulinois  . . 
Missouri 


Illinois 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania 

Kansas 

...do 


Kansas 


Indian  Territory. 


Missouri 


$1,800 

$562  50 

1,500 

937  60 

900 

142  68 

700 

207  33 

1,000 

500  00 

600 

225  00 

600 

95  04 

600 

30  00 

480 

78  70 

480 

39  60 

600 

600  00 

600 

40  76 

600 

*  459  24 

600 

150  00 

600 

168  33 

600 

274  97 

500 

600  00 

360 

29  35 

860 

30  00 

480 

120  00 

480  ! 

180  00 
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Cfail*cco  Indian  Trainins-«ck«ol, 


Name. 


Matilda  Wind 

Maggie  Hogan 

Sadie  L  Huston 

Virginia  Samoi 

EateLeclare 

Virginia  Sarooi , 

Virginia  Stumbling  Bear  .. 

ElU  O.Scott 

Matilda  Wind 

Molly  Brewster 

Emily  Jackson , 

Annie  Qnackenbnsh 

Joseph  Wind 

Annie  Qnackenbnsh 

Emily  Jackson 

General  Jackson 

S.B.  Scott 

Joseph  Wind 

S.  D.Brewster 

Annie  Jackson 

Joseph  Wind* 

Mary  A.  King 

Anna  Quackenbnsh 

Alice  Warren 

Maggie  Hogan 

Joseph  Wind 

Maggie.Hogan 

Eliza  White 

Jennie  E.  Chapin 

Kazed  Eeopone 

Susie  Marbooia 

Joseph  Wind 

Eliza  White 

George  R.  Westfall 

George  R.  Westfall 

Thomas  Alford 

R.  O.  Mnnson 

Joseph  Wind 

D.D.  Marquis 

W.J.Hadly 

W.H.  Nelson 

Thomas  Alford 

Jasper  K.  Huston 

Jasper  N.  Huston 

Matilda  Wind 

Johnson  Lane 

James  Dodone 

George  Shepherd 

Charlie  Bear 


Sex. 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Race. 


Age. 


L 
W. 
W. 

I. 

X 
I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

L 
W. 
H. 
W. 

L 

L 

W. 

H. 

W. 

L 
H. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
H. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
H. 

H. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

H. 

L 


33 
81 
25 
19 
20 
10 


22 
33 
24 
25 
38 
80 
38 


39 
29 
30 
32 
35 
30 
18 
88 
22 
81 
80 
81 
40 
44 
40 
25 
80 
40 
87 
87 
24 
84 
80 
55 
37 
81 
24 
80 
30 
88 
20 
18 
18 
19 


Married 

or 
single. 


M. 

& 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 

S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

S. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

8. 


Position. 


Seamstress 

...  do 

....do 

do     

....do 

...do 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Cook  

...  do 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

Assistant  cook 

....do 

Baker 

do 

..do 

do 

— do 

. .  do 

....do 

...do..'. 

Laundress 

Laundryman 

Laundress 

...do 

— do 

Assistant  laundress 

...  do 

—  do , 

...do , 

Physician -,.. 

....do 

Disciplinarian 

...  do 

...  do 

Farmer 

..  do 1. 

..  do 

— do 

....do  ................ 

— do 

Tailoress 

Cadet  sergeant 

...  do 

do 

do , 
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CUl«cc«9  IjidimB  Territprj— Continaed. 


ComnMiioe- 

ment 
of  aerrice. 


Not.  16, 1884 
Dee.  8,1884 
Jan.  6.1885 
Apr.  6.1885 
Jane  2,1885 
June  15. 1885 
Sept.  1.1884 
July  1.1884 
Sept.  1.1884 
Nor.  25, 1884 
Dec.    5, 


Jan.  5, 
Feb.  1, 
Jane  15. 
[Sept  1, 
D«c.    5. 

I  July   1, 

I  Sept  9, 
I  Not.  25, 

I  Jan.    1, 

I  Jan.  14, 

jFeb.    1, 

Feb.    8. 

Jane  17, 

.July    1, 

|Dec    8. 

Jan.    6, 

Feb.    1, 

Mar.   2. 

July  1. 

AOR.  11. 

Jan.  6, 
Jan.  19. 
July  1, 
Jan.  1. 
Feb.  1, 
Apr.  1, 
June  15^ 
July  1, 
Dec  8. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
D«c 
Deo. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Dec 


12, 
1^ 


8at 
885 
885 
885 
884 

884 
884 
884 
885 
885 
.885  ! 
885 
885 
884 
884 
885 
885 
885 
884 
884 
1885 
885 
884 
885 
885 
885 
885 
8c^ 
884 
885 
885 
885 
886 
884 
884 
885 
885 
884 


Termination 
of  aervice. 


Dec.  7,1884 
Jan.  5, 1885 
Apr.  4.1885 
Jane  1,1885 
Jane  13. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Apr.  18. 1885 
Aag.  31, 1884 
Nov.  15, 1884 
Dec.  4.1884 
Jan.  4,1885 
Jan.  31, 1885 
June  14. 1885 
Jane30,lW5 
Dec  4,1884 
Jan.  15,1885 
Aug.  31, 1884 
Not.  24, 1884 
Dec  4.1884 
Jan.  13,1885 
Jan.  31. 1885 
Feb.  7,1885 
Jnne  14, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Deo.  7,1884 
Jan.  5, 1885 
Jan.  15.1885 
Feb.  28. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Aag.  10. 1884 
Jan.  5. 1885 
Jan.  13,1885 
Jan.  31.1885 
Dec.  31, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Jane  13, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Dec  5,1884 
Jan.  11,1885 
Jan.  18,1^ 
Jan.  31,1883 
Mar.  31, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Dec  81, 1884 
Apr.  8,1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Dec.  31, 1884 


Where  bom. 


Whence  appointed. 


Indian  Territory 
Wisconsin 

—  do    

Indian  Territory. 

. .  -  do 

— do 

do 

Ohio 

Canada  

Indiana  . . 

Indian  Territory. 
North  Carolina . . 

Kansas 

North  Carolina . . 
Indian  Territory . 

—  do 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 
Noith  Carolina... 


Indian  Territory. 
Wisconsin 


Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 


Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Wiisconsin 

Indian  Territory. 

do 

do 

...do    

Kansas 

..do 

New  York 

—  do 

Indian  Territory. 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania  — 

Indiana 

. .  do 

Indian  Territory. 

Ohio  

...do    

Canada 

Indian  Territory. 


Indian  Teriitory. 
...do 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 
Kansas 


Indian  Territory. 


Kansas 
...do.. 


Indian  Territory. 
...do 


Kansas 
...do.. 


Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

Iowa 


Indian  Territory. 
...do 


Salary 

per 
annam. 


Indian  Territory. 
...do 


$480 
480 
480 
4B0 
480 
480 
240 
360 
860 
360 
360 
360 
600 
600 
240 
240 
360 
360 
3(50 
360 
360 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
240 
240 
240 
240 
700 
400 
600 
900 
900 
900 
800 
900 
900 
600 
900 
720 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Amount 
paid. 


$28  69 

37  97 

119  06 

73  89 

15  82 
21  10 

140  00 
60  00 
75  00 
0  78 
30  42 
27  00 

221  88 

26  37 
62  39 

27  60 
60  00 

74  34 
9  78 

13  00 

18  00 

9  33 

168  16 
18  46 

208  69 
37  97 
13  33 

• 

37  33 

160  00 

26  96 

96  59 

5  33 

8  67 

85U  00 

200  00 

98  30 

182  94 

39  50 

386  41 

91  00 

17  50 

32  60 

98  80 

225  00 

406  97 

5  00 

16  32 
13  68 

5  00 


••' 
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Ckilecco  iMdiam  TniiaiBS-Mli««l, 


Name. 


Tommy  Ooald 

Rush  Roberto 

John  Danlap 

Robert  Donlap 

Samuel  Ashtone .  ■ . 
Earnest  Lnshbangh 
Reuben  Townsend. 
Jimmie  lokinish  . . 

W.H.Nelson 

Chepa  Ross 

CbepaRoss 

Lnther  Samoi 

Oarrie  Jackson  .... 

Henry  WalUce , 

George  Rouse 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
If. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
K. 
H. 


Race. 


I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
W, 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 


Age. 


17 
18 
18 
18 
21 
20 
17 
16 
80 
20 
20 
20 
24 
2ti 
27 


Married 

or 
single. 


S. 
& 
S. 
S. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
& 
S. 
M. 
8. 
8. 
S. 


Position. 


Cadet  sergeant 

...do 

...do 

...do 

-.do 

...do — 

...do 

. .  .do 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do    

...do 


#' 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tanght : 

Forest  Orore  TraiBiBS-«ck««l» 


H.  J.  Minthom 

W.V.Coffln 

Laura  B.  Hinthom 

A.  O.  Rogers 

A.  C.Rogers 

W.  V.  Co.ffln ........... 

Minnin  Unthank 

Minnie  Unthank 

Arthur  C.  Rogers 

Minnie  Unthank 

Mary  P.  Mills 

Lizzie  Olney 

Viola  McConviUe 

David  B.  Brewer 

Ed.  McConviUe 

Margaret  Inglis 

Minnie  Unthank 

Phoebe  A.  Rogers 

Lucy  Coates 

Annie  Sheckles  Baker . 

Lilly  Pitt 

Sarah  McCoy 

Jennie  Fletcher 

Phoabe  A.  Rogers 

Jennie  Fletcher 

Amanda  M.  Woodward 

Lucy  Coates 

Katie  L.  Brewer 

John  Adams 


M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


•W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

L 
W. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
H. 

L 


80 
27 
38 
28 
28 
27 
28 
28 
28 
23 
33 
18 
26 
22 
40 
26 
28 
27 
33 
80 
18 
22 
16 
27 
16 
30 
33 
10 
20 


M. 

a 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

& 

& 

M. 

8. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

& 

S. 

a 

8. 

a 

M. 

a 

M. 

a 


Superintendent 

do 

Clerk 

....do 

Clerk  and  physician '. . 

Phj^cian  and  principal  teacher 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

—  do 

....do 

— do 

do 

Disciplinarian  .- 

do 

Matron 

...do 

. . .  .do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

. .  do 

. . .  -  do  .     

. ..  do 

— do 

— do 

Cook 

do 

Laundryman 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continned. 


Cha 


Indian  Tenrit«r7— Continued. 


Commeooe- 

meiit 
^•errioe. 


Jaa.  1. 1885 
Apr.  0,1885 
Jane  1.1885 
Dec.  1.1884 
Feb.  1. 1885 
Dee.  1.1884 
DM).  1.1884 
Dee.  1,1884 
July  1,1884 
Jalj  1.1884 
Apr.  1,1885 
Apr.  20, 1885 
Maj  21. 1885 
Jane  8,1885 
Jane  22, 1885 


Termination 
of  Bervice. 


Apr.  8.1885 
May  31. 1885 
Jnne  30, 1885 
Jan.  31.1885 
jDne80,1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Deo.  31, 1884 
Mar.  31, 1885 
Apr.  18,1885 
If  ay  20, 1885 
Jane  5,1885 
June  21, 1885 
June  30, 1885 


Where  bom. 


Idaho  

Indian  Territory. 

....do 

. . .  do 

do 

do 

— do 

...do 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

. ...do 

do 

Nebraska 

Indian  Territory. 


Whence  appointed. 


Indian  Territory. 
...do..... 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...  do 

..  do 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 
...do 

...do 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


00 
60 
60 
60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

000 

240 

360 

360 

360 

860 

360 


Amount 
paid. 


16  82 
8  68 
600 

10  00 
25  00 
35  00 

35  00 

36  00 
450  00 
180  00 

17  80 
30  68 
16  81 
15  82 

8  80 


Farming,  painting,  carpentry,  sewing,  dairying,  and  honsework. 
Clr«Te,  Oregon. 


Jnly  1.1884 
Not.  21. 1884 
Jnly  1,1884 
Dec  1.1884 
Jan.  1. 1885 
Jely  1.1884 
Jan.  1, 1885 
July  1,1884 
Oct  20.1884 
Dec  1.1884 
KoT.  17. 1884 
Jan.  1,1885 
Apr.  1,1885 
Jaly  1,1884 
Hot.  22, 1884 
Jnly  1,1884 
Oct  18.1884 
Dec  1.1884 
Joly  8,1884 
Sept  1,1884 
Jaly  1,1884 
Sept  1,1884 
Oct  15,1884 
Oct  21.i884 
Dec    1.1884 


Apr. 
Jnly 
July 
Jnly 


1,1885 
1.1884 
8.1884 
1,1884 


Nor.  20, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
KoT.  30. 1884 
Dec  31, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Nov.  20, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Oct  17.1884 
Nov.  30. 1884 
Dec  31,1884 
Jane  80. 1885 
Mar.  31. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Nov.  21. 1884 
Jane30. 1885 
Oct  17,1884 
Nov.  30, 1884 
June  30, 1883 
July  31. 1884 
Jnne  30, 1885 
Aug.  31. 1884 
Oct  14,1884 
Oct  20.1884 
Nov.  30. 1884 
Mar.  81. 1385 
June  80. 1885 
Jnly  7,1884 
June  80. 1885 
Aug.  81, 1885 


Canada  

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Iowa 

— do 

North  Carolina. 

Iowa 

....do  . ...... ... 

....do 

do 


Oregon 

Illinois 

Washington  Ter . 

New  York 

Wisconsin . .". 

Iowa 

— do 

Michigan   ....... 

Maryland 

Oregon  ..... 

Iowa 

Washington  Ter . 

Iowa 

Washington  Ter . 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Russian  America. 
Washington  Ter . 


Oregon 


Oregon 


1,600 

375  00 

1,500 

017  04 

1,200 

498  03 

1,200 

101  07 

1,200 

600  00 

1,200 

466  32 

1,200 

600  00 

600 

177  72 

600 

68  48 

600 

60  50 

600 

373  42 

600 

150  00 

600 

150  00 

900 

852  16 

000 

547  84 

700 

207  34 

700 

83  73 

700 

408  03 

600 

30  13 

600 

409  00 

420 

70  80 

420 

50  18 

420 

6  85 

420 

46  80 

420 

140  37 

420 

105  00 

540 

10  27 

540 

529  72 

860 

60  60 
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For««t  CSrore  Tratai—g  p€hmmU 


Lewis  Charles 

Sasie  Winger 

SalUePitt 

Katie  J.  Garrison .... 
£.  H.  Woodward 

* 

Annie  Fairchild 

Sophia  Mark 

W.H.  Utter 

Thomas  Heaton 

Marcos  D.  L.  Bronson 

James  Stewart 

David  E.  Brewer 

David  £.  Brewer 

Williams.  Hudson... 
William  S.  Hudson... 
Samuel  A.  Walker . . . 

John  Alexis 

Andrew  Boos 

George  Boos 

George  Blake 

James  Brewer 

George  Brown 

Charles  Pe  Ell 

Johnncy  Walker 

Andrew  Richards 

James  Seward 

James  Maxwell 


Sex. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


RacA. 

Age. 
21 

Married 

or 
single. 

S. 

L 

L 

19 

a 

L 

17 

S. 

H. 

17 

8. 

W. 

81 

M. 

W. 

80 

S. 

W. 

31 

s. 

W. 

50 

M. 

W. 

53 

M. 

W. 

38 

M. 

H. 

20 

8. 

L 

23 

M. 

L 

23 

M. 

W. 

56 

M. 

W. 

56 

M. 

W. 

81 

M. 

L 

18 

S. 

W. 

84 

S. 

W. 

82 

s. 

H. 

17 

s. 

H. 

18 

s. 

H. 

17 

s. 

I. 

19 

s. 

I. 

21 

s. 

I. 

16 

s. 

H. 

21 

s. 

H. 

18 

s. 

Position. 


Lacuidryman 

Laundress 

....do 

.  ...do 

Farmer 

Tailoress 

....do 

Tailor 

Wagon-maker  and  carpenter . . 

— do 

. .  ..do 

....do 

.  Carpenter  and  cabinet-maker. 

Blacksmith  and  fkrmer 

Blacksmith  and  wagon*maker. 

Shoemaker  and  harness-maker 

Butcher 

Tinsmith 

do 

Cadet  sergeant 

....do 

....do 

— do <* 

...  do 

do 

— do 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught:  Carpentry,  cabinet-making,  black- 

Oenoa  Traiaiii||«*ck*ttl» 


Samuel  F.  Tappan 
Albion  L.  Mitchell 
Mary  H.Cooke  ... 
Mary  H. Cooke ... 
Mary  E.  Welles... 
LindleyM.Hull.. 

Mary  Orr 

Baohel  A.  Stanton 
Elvira  G.  Piatt  ... 
Annie  W.  Steele  . . 
Carrie  Vorhees  ... 
Carrie  MoKee  — 

Birdie  Brooks 

Lizzie  Walton  — 
Matilda  L.  Matson 

Lizzie  Olode 

Mary  North 


M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


w. 

52 

S. 

w. 

56 

M. 

w. 

46 

S. 

w. 

46 

S. 

w. 

31 

s. 

w. 

20 

M. 

w. 

85 

s. 

w. 

28 

8. 

w. 

65 

Wld. 

w. 

25 

S. 

w. 

24 

S. 

w. 

25 

s. 

w. 

24 

s. 

I. 

10 

s. 

I. 

18 

s. 

Superintendent ...... 

Clerk  and  steward... 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

.  ...do 

— do 

do 

...do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  — 

do  — 

Seamstress 

.    do 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 
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POemONS,  SALARIES.  ETC.— Continued. 


$  Gi^Tey  OreffOM— Continaed. 


CotBIBOn06> 

raent 
of  verrlee. 


Tennination 
of  service. 


Sept.  1, 

■July  1. 
July  10, 
Oct.  20. 
Mar.  11, 
July  1. 
Jan.  1, 
Apr.    1, 

Jaly  1. 
JoIySl, 
Oct.  6, 
Not.  22, 
Mar.  16, 

Jniy  1. 
Har.  16, 
July  1, 
July  1. 
Jnly  1, 
Oct.  29. 
July  1, 
July  1. 
Jaly  1, 
July  1. 
Joly  1, 
Joly  27, 
July  1. 
Oct.     6, 


1884  I  June  30, 1885 
1884  I  Joly  9,1884 
1884  I  Oct   28,1884 

1884  I  June  30, 1885 

1885  I  June  30. 1885 
1884  Dec  31, 1884 
lf85  I  Har.  31, 1885 
1884  Jane  30, 1885 
1884  July  19, 1885 
1884  Oct.  5,1884 
1684    Nov.  21,1884 

1884  Mar.  15. 1885 

1885  Jane  30, 1885 

1884  I  Mar.  15, 1885 

1885  '  Jane  30. 1885 
1884  Jane  30, 1885 
1884  Jone  30, 1885 
1884  Oct  28,1884 
1884  '  Jane  30, 1885 
1884  I  Jane  30, 1885 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 


Where  born. 


• 


Jon^  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
July  21, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Oct  5. 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 


Waahin^n  Ter. 

...do 

Oregon 

Washington  Ter . 

Indiana 

Oregon 

..  do 

New  York 

...do 

...do 

Washington  Ter . 

...do 

...do 

New  York 

...do 

Oregon 

Washington  Ter. 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Ter . 

Oregon 

Wanhington  Ter. 

Alaska 

Washington  Ter. 

...do 

...do 

...do  ..w 

Idaho 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annam. 


$360 

360 

360 

360 

90Q 

600 

600 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

150 

100 

100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$209  40 

8  80 

108  57 

242  66 

265  00 

800  00 

150  90 

225  00 

46  47 

188  33 

114  93 

282  84 

265  00 

635  00 

265    0 

900  00 

150  00 

32  60 

67  40 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  CO 

3  42 

56  58 

15  82 

44  18 


■wfthing,  shoemaking,  wagon-making,  printing,  tailoring,  farming,  sewing,  and  honsework. 


IVebrasluu 


Jaly 

July 

Oct 

Joly 

Joly 

July 

Sept  94, 

Jan.  26, 

Joly    1, 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Sept 

July 

Joly 

July 

Joly 


1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 

1. 
1. 
1. 

1. 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1686 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 


Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Sept  30. 1884 
Jaoe  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jan.  25.1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Mar.  31. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Joly  31. 1884 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  80, 1884 
June  30. 1885 
Jane  80, 1886 
June  30, 1885 


Massachosetts 

Maine 

Pennsylvania . . 

—  do 

Massachusetts . 

New  York 

Missouri 

Tndj^mft, ........ 

New  York 

Indiana 

Minnesota 


Dlinois 


Illinois  .. 
Dakota . . 
Mlssoarl. 


$1,500 

$1, 500  00 

1,000 

1,000  po 

720 

540  00 

600 

150  00 

600 

600  00 

600 

600  00 

600 

203  08 

600 

258  33 

720 

720  90 

400 

300  00 

400 

100  00 

400 

33  33 

.  400 

831  52 

120 

80  00 

300 

800  00 

150 

150  00 

150 

150  00 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


Ctonoa  TraiBiM||«ack««l9 


Annie  Williamson 

Minerva  Barges* 

Tracy  R.  Clark 

John  W.  Williamson. . . 
John  W.  Williamsoi.. . . 

Ole  Olson , 

Samuel  P.  MoKee 

Frank  Twiss 


dez. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Baoe. 


W. 

L 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


Age. 

Married 

or 
single. 

19 

8. 

19 

S. 

29 

M. 

83 

M. 

88 

M. 

48 

M. 

18 

8. 

Position. 


Lanndress 

Assistant  laundress 

Physician 

Farmer 

do 

Carpenter 

..  do 

Laborer  and  disoiplinarian 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 


Haskell  iMStitnte, 


James  Marvin 

O.J.  Woodard 

J.L.DnMar8 

Anna  C.  Hamilton . 
Belle  S.  8tevens — 
Mary  E.  Whitcomb' 

Delia  H.Davis 

Abbie  Coltrane  — 

Helen  Lathrop 

Anna  H.  Du  Mars. . 
Mary  E.  De  Sette  .. 
Anna  M.  Jenkins  . . 
Almira  C.  Ingalls . . 

S.  D.  Hamilton 

Flora  L  French  — 

Minnie  Taylor 

Belle  Stevens 

Lizzie  Smith 

Minerva  Burgess  . . 

Sarah  Homer 

Anna  H.Du  Mars.. 
Eliza  J.  Lawson  ... 
Susan  Hawkins .... 

SaraCowgill 

Sarah  Crowell 

Minnie  LitUe  Elk.. 
Albert  Newman  . . . 

E.  F.Crocker 

Edward  Scott 

William  H. Coffin.. 

John  &  Pratt 

Owen  Howenchioo . 

Alex.  Peters 

William  Burton.... 
Colonel  Horn 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 
F. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

N. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

L 

F. 

L 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

29 
88 
83 
28 
42 
26 
28 


24 
20 
60 
68 
OS 
86 
40 


40 
19 
32 
24 
38 
87 
66 


69 
84 
30 
68 

24 
18 
20 
46 
19 


M. 

M. 
M. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

8. 
Wid. 

8. 

Wid. 
Wid. 
Wid. 


8. 
8. 

Wid. 
M. 
Wid. 
Wid. 
8. 
8. 
M.. 
M.* 
M. 
M. 
M. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
M. 
8. 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do , 

...do 

First  assisumt  teacher 

Second  assistant  teacher... 

Third  assistant  teacher 

...  do 

Fourth  assistant  teacher. . 

Matron 

....do 

....do 

..  do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

A  ssistant  cook 

Laundress 

First  assistant  laundress . . 
Second  assistant  lanndress 

Physician 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Superintendent  of  farming 

First  assistant  farmer 

Second  assistant  fanner. . . 

do 

Carpenter 

Teamster 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


ife^yka-  Contiimed. 


r 


Commence- 

ment 
•f  aerrioe. 


{July 
July 
|Ji»ly 
July 
I  Apr. 
Ijniy 
ijaly 
!J«ly 


1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1.1885 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 


TenDination 
of  Mirice. 


Jane  30. 1885 
Sept  3d.  1884 
June  30. 1885 
Mat.  81. 1885 
June  80. 1885 
Nov.  30.1884 
July  31. 1884 
June  30.  J885 


Where  bom. 


WiscoiiBiii 


New  York 
Wisoonain 

— do 

Norway  .. 


Kebraaka. 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amoant 
paid. 

400 

$400  00 

120 

80  00 

600 

600  00 

720 

630  00 

840 

210  00 

720 

240  00 

780 

65  00 

240 

240  00 

Carpentry,  brick -making,  fanning,  and  bonaework. 


Jnly    1. 1884 

July    1.1884 

Sept.   1,1884 

8ei4. 17. 1884 

,liar.    2.1885 

I  Apr.    9.1885 

jSept.   1.1884 

Sept.  1.1884 

Sept.   1,1884 

jJan.  19,1885 

[Sept.  1.1884 

.  Jnly  16. 1884 

j  Not.  19, 1884 

Ifar.    5.1885 

Apr.    9, 1165 

I  July  16^  1884 

lliay    4,1885 

July  Ifi.  1884 

Dec    8,1884 

Ang.  16;  1884 

Not.  27. 1884 

JDec    9,1884 

I  Sept  10. 1884 

Sept   1,1884 

'Sq>t   1.1884 

,Sept   1,1884 

I  Sept   1,1884 

Nov.  15^  1884 

Nor.  1&,  1884 

Jaly    1,1884 

Jnly    1,1884 

Jnly    1,1884 

Sept  1.1884 

July    1,1884 

Jnly    1,1884 


Jnne  90. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Apr.  8.1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jan.  18,1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Nov.  17.1884 
Mar.  4,1885 
Apr.  8,1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  80. 1883 
Not.  26. 1884 
x^ec.  o,  joe4 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
I  Jane  30, 1885 
;  Jane  30, 1885 
'  Jane  30, 1885 
j  Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Har.  81, 1885 
Jane  36, 1885 
Jnne  30, 1885 
Aug.  81, 1884 
Feb.  2,1885 
June  30. 1885 
Nov.  80, 1884 


Indiana 

Pennaylvania . .. 

Now  York 

New  Hampahire 

Now  York 

North  Carolina  . 
. . ..do  . . .■ ....... 


lliaaiaaippi 

Ohio 

New  Hampahire 
New  York 


Ohio.... 
Indiana 


New  York 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Miaaiaalppi 

Maaaachaaetta . . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indian  Territory. 

Colorado 

Vermont 

Conneoticat 

Kianaaa 

Indiana 

—  do 

Colorado 

Wiaconain 

Indiana 

Colorado 


$2,000 

$2,000  00 

1,200 

1.109  93 

000 

748  40 

600 

472  83 

600 

63  19 

600 

186  76 

600 

• 

499  00 

600 

499  00 

600 

229  00 

600 

269  97 

600 

499  00 

720 

248  48 

720 

212  03 

720 

69  80 

720 

164  20 

600 

578  85 

540 

86  04" 

540 

469  54 

240 

135  65 

540 

151  13 

540 

17  61 

540 

303  75 

240 

193  70 

640 

449  00 

240 

200  00 

240 

186  52 

600 

499  00 

900 

564  93 

640 

203  98 

900 

900  00 

600 

600  00 

800 

50  60 

800 

126  87 

780 

780  00 

800 

124  70 
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RiOAell  iMstiOifi^ 


Moore  Van  Horn 
Annie  Warner... 
Charles  F.Siler.. 

N.L.Wood 

fidward  Scott 

W.  A.  Floyd 

LitUeElk 

James  R.  Marie 


Sex. 

Bare. 

Age. 

• 

Married 

or 
single. 

^ 

M. 

I. 

20 

S. 

F. 

W. 

42 

S. 

M. 

W. 

25 

S. 

M. 

W. 

64 

M. 

M. 

W. 

80 

S. 

M. 

W. 

84 

M. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

M. 

I. 

21 

S. 

Shoemaker 

Tailoress 

Storekeeper 

Nnrse  and  gardener 

Night  watchman 

— do 

Baker 

Assistant  disciplinarian 


At  the  above  sbhool  the  following  indostries  are  taught  t 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Kmassa— OoDtinaed. 


meat 


Dmi  18.1884 
2.1885 
2.1885 
Mtf.  1.1885 
▲pr.  1,1885 
M*y  4,1885 
Sept  1,1884 
2,1885 


Termination 
of serried. 


Jane  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
May  2,1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 


Where  bom. 


Colorado.. 
New  York 
Indiana  ... 
Ohio 


lUinols... 
Colorado.. 
Nebraska 


Whenoo  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$300 
540 
540 
600 
540 
540 
860 
180 


Amount 
paid. 


$168  86 

180  00 

180  00 

201  70 

47  47 

80  04 

279  78 

60  00 


Carpentry,  ahoemaking,  farminf^,  sewing,  and  boasework. 
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Table  B. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUPERVISION 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED 


Agency  and  sohooL 


Black  feet,  Montana : 

Blackfeet  School 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Indian  Territory: 

Arapaho  Indastrial-school 

Cheyenne  Industrial>8ohool 

vMennonite  School  (agency) 

Mennonite  School  (cantonment) 

Cheyenne  River,  Dakota : 

Cheyenne  River  Boys'  School 

Peoria  Bottom  School 

Saint  John's  Girls' School 

Charger's  Camp  School 

Dnprez'  Capip  School 

Hamp'sCamp  School 

Saint  Stephen's  School 

Colorado  River,  Arizona : 

Colorado  River  School 

^       Ynma  Industrial  School 

ColvUle,  Washington  Tenitory : 

Colville  Boys' School ,  

Colville  Girls' School 

Cesar  d' Aldne  Boys'  School 

CcDar  d' Aldne  Girls*  School 

Crow,  Montana : 

Crow  School 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bral6,  Dakota : 

Crow  Creek  School 

Lower  BrQ]6  School 

Devil's  Lake,  Dakota : 

Devil's  Lake  Boys*  Indnstrial -school 

Devil's  Lake  Boys  and  Girls'  School  . . 

Saint  Mary's  School  (Turtle  Moontain). 

Saint  John's  School  (Turtle  Mountain)  . 
Bastem  Cherokee,  North  Carolina : 

Bird  Town  School 

Big  Cove  School 

C b  erokee  School   * 

Maoedon  ia  School 

Robbinsville  School , 

Flathead,  Montana: 

Flathead  Boys' School , 

Flathead  Girls' School , 

Fort  Belknap.  Montana : 

Fort  Belknap  School , 

FortBerthold,  Dakota: 

Fort  Stephenson  Indnstrial-sohool 

For  Hall,  Idaho: 

Fori  Hall  School 

Fort  Peck,  Montana: 

Poplar  Creek  School , 

Wolf  Point  School 


How  supported. 


By  Government 


By  Government 

do 

By  Government  and  religious  society 
do 


.By  (^vemment 

By  contract 

By  Government  and  religious  society 

By  Government 

do 

do 

do 


By  (^vemment 
do 


By  contract. 

do 

do 

do 


By  Gk>vemmeDt 

By  Government 
do 


By  Gotemment 
By  Government 

By  contract 

do 


By  contract. 

do 

do 

do  ...  . 

do 


By  contract. 
do 


By  Gh)vemment 

By  Government 

By  Government 

By  Government 
do 


School 

popul»> 

tlon. 


MM) 


796 


>     7«7 


168 


^     900 


885 

180 
821 

209 
263 


} 


} 


600 

220 
262 

969 
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OP  INDIAN  AGENTS :  LOCATION,  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.,  FOE  THE 
JUNE  30, 1885. 


CapmektjattctmoL 


I 


,{ 


{ 
{ 


{ 


\ 


20 

100 

100 

40 

00 

50 
25 

88 


60 
200 

70 

60 

100 

80 

40 

40 
40 


70 
50 


•*l 


I 


150 
150 


f 

80 

1 

100    . 

1 

00 


Day. 


80 

20 
20 
10 


Employte. 


40 
25 
40 
25 

10 
100 


10 


15 
60 

40 
50 
40 
50 
40 


16 


40 


Largest 

monthly 

attend- 

anoe. 


18 
18 


1 
1 
1 
1 

5 
4 


3 

4 
5 


11 


Average  attendance. 


Boarding. 


150 

103 
97 
50 
58 

50 
21 
36 
19 
21 
29 
31 

88 
30 

30 
57 
72 
71 

28 

51 
36 

80 
60 
70 
65 


82 
89 

45 

76 

42 

66 
61 


12.38 

72.90 
54.46 
36.75 
39.80 

47.90 
10.36 
86.46 


36.62 
23.43 

20.42 
48.60 
52.16 
44.83 

20.08 

34.80 
25.10 

25.40 
68.60 
50.88 


71.50 
62.75 


55.62 


34.50 


59.42 


Day. 


3L18 


15.72 
15.92 
11.44 
12.50 


3.00 


41.10 

16.73 
22.80 
1&03 
24.11 
19.86 


29.83 


3a06 


No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 


9 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
6 

11 
4 

10 
9 

10 

8 
9 

12 
10 
12 
12 


Total  cost 


$3,714  17 

9,703  13 
9,268  61 
1,856  77 
2,294  66 

6,063  62 
623  01 

1,030  85 
168  05 
571  44 
662  00 
706  14 

5,605  02 
4, 410  38 

2,041  66 
4.050  36 
5,216  66 
4,483  83 


Cost  per 
capita 

per 
month. 


11        3. 234  96 


10 

4, 147  30 

10 

4,000  80 

10 

4, 135  52 

10 

7,879  90 

12 

5,082  61 

10 

1,000  00 

7 

^ 

6 

7 

Y   1, 960  00 

6 

7 

d 

12 
12 


7,149  99 
6,274  99 


10  I  1, 036  72 

12  !  8, 895  53 

I 

10  J  4, 235  09 

I 

10  8, 457  84 

10  I  720  00 


$88  47 

18  31 
17  02 

5  05 
577 

12  66 

10  00 

2  57 

2  68 

3  59 
643 
5  65 

19  13 

20  92 

883 
8  38 
8  83 
8  83 

14  68 

12  09 

15  94 

16  28 
12  89 

8  88 
248 


8  38 
8  88 

348 

18  88 

12  28 

14  28 
1  89 


6288  I— VOL  n- 


13 
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Table  B.-GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUPER 


Agency  and  •oho<^ 


How  snppoited. 


Grande  Ronde,  Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde  School 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin : 

Menomonce  Indnstrial-school 

Saint  Joseph's  School 

Cornelias  School 

Hobart  School   

Oneida  Bast  School 

Oneida  West  School  No.  1 

Oneida  West  School  No.  2 

Oneida  West  School  No.  3    

Stockbridge  School 

Hoopa  Valley,  Califomia: 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita.  Indian  Territory : 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  School  — 

Wichito  School 

Klamath,  Oregod: 

Klamath  School 

Yainax  School 

La  Pointe,  Wisconsin: 

Fonddn  Lac  School 

Grand  Portage  School 

Lao  Court  Oreilles  School 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  School ■ 

Pah-qaay-ah>wong  School • 

Vermillion  Lake  School 

Mackinac,  Michigan  *. 

Baraga  School « 

HannahvUle  School 

High  Island  School - 

Iroqnois  Point  School 

L'Anse  School • 

Longwood  School  •' 

Middle  Village  School 

Munissing  School 

Naabetnng  School 

Nepissing  School 

Sngar  Island  School 

Mescalero,  New  &f exico : 

Mescalero  School 

Mission,  California: 

Agna  Caliente  No.  1 

Agna  Caliente  No.  2  

Coahnila  School 

La  JoUa  School 

Protrero  School 

Rincon  School 

San  Jacinto  School 

Temecnla  School 


By  Government 

By  Government 

By  contract 

By  Government 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


By  Gtovemment 

By€Unremment 
do 


By  Gk>Temment 
do ... 


By  Government 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


By  Government 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 


By  Government 

By  Government 
do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


328 


445 


54 

767 

215 

50 

24 

150 

40 


136 


SI,  000 


230 


►     770 


*  One  hnndred 
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VISION  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS :  LOCATION,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.— Continued. 


tefMotty  of  8<du>oL 


tng. 


{ 


75 


100 
150 


1 


120 
70 

80 
60 


i 


15 


IHy. 


80 


56 

40 
30 
50 
45 
40 
20 

60 


10 
0 

80 
30 
24 
80 
40 
50 

40 
40 
50 
75 
45 
20 
36 
40 
45 
80 
40 


50 
80 
50 
50 
35 
40 
40 
45 


£mploy68. 


Largeet 
monthly 
attend- 
ance. 


65 

117 
131 
26 
103 
37 
48 
35 
88 
18 

44 

122 
50 

80 
61 

25 
28 
40 
29 
21 
58 

67 
28 
24 
80 
37 
21 
83 
18 
22 
10 
30 

11 

88 
29 
38 
60 
30 
42 
80 
28 


ATorage  attendance. 


Boarding. 


44.66 

100.26 
♦110. 04 


76.68 
48.40 

7L45 
47.40 


10.18 


Day. 


8.50 

2.60 

5.60 

&42 

45.10 

16.20 

20.24 

17.40 

17.  OO' 

8.80 

20.57 


1.00 
1.00 

12.11 
15.58 
1L61 
19.00 
11.87 
21.44 

36.20 
19.60 
12.38 
12.21 
16.78 
12.87 
16.41 
16.20 
10.00 
6.60 
13.38 


26.70 
15.16 
20.56 
48.00 
15.50 
1&30 
22.30 
25.70 


No.  of 
months 

in 
seaeion. 


12 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 

10 
10 

9 
12 

7 
4 

4 
9 

10 
10 

6 
10 

9 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 

11 

10 

6 

9 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Total  coet. 


$4,970  87 

7, 214  78 

10,000  00 

260  89 

462  14 

331  63 
469  02 
287  99 
265  07 
418  13 

1,589  06 

10, 536  81 
5,662  80 

7,961  64 
5,202  06 

600  00 
420  00 
915*00 
688  04 
63  37 
1,100  00 

40C  00 
400  00 
400  00 
326  09 
400  00 
600  00 

332  97 
400  00 
400  00 
376  09 
323  90 

2,928  66 

720  00 
360  00 
608  00 
860  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 


Cost  per 
capi 
per 
month. 


;pei 

>rta 


$9  28 

7  20 

8  38 

3  10 

1  07 

2  18 
2  81 
1  66 
1  66 

4  75 

6  00 

13  75 
13  05 

11  13 

10  97 

5  51 
225 

11  27 

7  08 
1  33 

5  70 

1  10 

2  04 

6  41 
2  67 
2  66 
466 
240 
2  47 
4  00 
6  79 
2  70 

26  15 

2  80 

3  96 

3  29 

1  25 

4  66 
3  93 
3  23 

2  80 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Table  B.— GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUPER 


Agency  and  schooL 


How  supported. 


I 


Kavi^o,  New  Mexico: 

Kavi^o  IndofltriAl-school 

Keah  Bay,  Washington  Territory : 

Neah  Bay  School 

Qoillehate  School 

Nerada,  Nevada: 

Pyramid  Lake  Indastrial-school 

Walker  Bi ver  School 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho : 

Lapwai  Indnstrial-echool 

Nisqnally  and  S'Kokomish, Washington  Territory: 

Chehallis  Indnstrial-Bchool 

Pnyallap  Indnstrial-sohool i 

S'Kokomish  Industrial-school  

Jamestown  School 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebraska: 

Omaha  Industrial-school 

Omaha  Mission  School 

Winnebago  Industrial-school 

Osage  and  Kaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Kaw  Indastrial-school 

Osage  Indastrial-school 

Oaray,  Utah: 

Ouray  School , 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona : 

Pima  School 

Papago  School 

Pine  Ridge,  Dakota : 

Pine  Ridge  Industrial-school 

Pine  Ridge  School 

Ogallalla  School 

Saint  Andrew's  School 

White  Bird  School 

Wounded  Knee  School 

Ponoa,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory : 

Pawnee  Indastrial-school 

Ponca  Indostrial-school 

Otoe  Indastrial-school 

Oakland  School 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  Kansas : 

Kickapoo  Indastrial-school 

Pottawatomie  Industrial-school 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Indostrial-school 

Pueblo,  New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  School 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Isleta  School 

Jemez  School 

Laguna  School 

Santa  Clara  School 

San  Juan  School 

ZoDi  School 


By  Government 

By  Government. 
do 


By  Gk>vemment 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Government 

do 

do , 

do 


By  Gk>vemment 

By  contract 

By  Government 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Government 
do 


By  Government. 
...i...do 


do 

.do 

do 

.do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  contract 

do 

By  Government. 
do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


School 
popula- 
tion. 


,916 
13« 

226 


331 


A 


1, 


278 
201 

344 

453 

1»50 

500  I 


>  1,846 


251 

128 

67 


50 
52 


2,140  I 
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VISION  OF  INDIAN  ASENTS :  LOCATION,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.— Continued. 


C^iaeity  of  school. 

Employes. 

LaTKest 
monthly 
attend- 
ance. 

Average  a 

ttendance. 
Day. 

No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 

Total  cost. 

$7. 669  01 

5.543  46 
521  77 

3, 744  59 
890  28 

9, 540  18 

5,325  16 

8.521  52 

6.<884  41 

660  00 

6.843  13 
3.839  58 
6,558  58 

6, 728  76 
16, 241  76 

108  79 

5.544  65 
760  60 

10,023  94 
399  50 
480  00 
399  20 
480  00 
450  00 

9,255  88 

7, 156  4d 

4,621  11 

585  62 

3,188  22 
4,087  63 
4.676  79 

• 

10, 198  18 

1, 018  00 

688  68 

902  12 

1,207  64 

.    557  00 

807  69 

'     916  16 

Cost  per 
capita 

per 
month. 

Bottd- 
inc* 

Day. 

Boarding. 

1 
80 

20 

7 

7 

1 

4 
1 

7 

5 
8 
6 

1 

7 

40 

57 
53 

50 
56 

67 

41 
80 
62 
24 

87 
42 

78 

55 
180 

8 

78 
21 

100 
48 
60 
55 
75 
62 

107 
88 
49 
81 

26 
29 
40 

178 
67 
87 
76 
76 
24 
85 
56 

31.65 
60.00 

1     10 

11 
12 

10 
10 

8 

11 
11 
11 
11 

10 
12 
10 

10 
10 

$24  23 

1  , ,",; 

8  40 

40 

47.00 

93 

1 

: ! 

32.50 

11  52 

80 

24.20 

• 

3  68 

60  . 

5L74 

38.17 
6a89 
41.29 

23  05 

12  68 

i          75 

11  25 

48 

15  16 

. ........ 

30 

15 
10 

17.28 
1.00 

3  47 

r          60 
60 

62.11 
38.40 
47.04 

47.80 
11&60 

10  86 
8  38 

80 

7 

12 
19 

1 

6 
1 

7 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

18 

10 

7 

2 

6 
6 
6 

• 

13  04 

J          75 

14  08 

13  69 

1 

• 

1 

00 

57.22 

15.20 

1 

9 
10 

10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

12 
10 
10 

12 
3 
5 

10 

10 
4 
7 

10 



10  77 

40 

5  00 

80 

85.00 

11  79 

< 

40 
80 
45 
50 
60 

45.12 
47.95 
88.80 
47.55 
45.55 

1  11 

• 

1  00 

'< 

1  20 

101 
1  10 

flO 

64.86 
59.10 
37.79 

14  27 

1           — 
60 

12  11 

70 

12  23 

1 

• 

1 

I 

• 

46 

22.89 

2  84 

20 

1L88 
2a  60 
22.60 

87.08 
38.85 

22  86 

30 

2.00 
2.60 

10  84 

1            "^ 
1            50 

20  25 

1 
/         900 

9  66 

50 

10  00 

I 
1 

50 
75 

100 
40 
40 

100 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

16.01 
24.30 
27.81 
11.53 
5.80 
31.00 

9  18 

3  73 

1^ 

4  42 

1 

12  08 

1 

21  77 

' 

2  96 
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Table  B,— GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUPER 


Agency  and  school. 


.Qnapaw,  Indian  Territory : 
Qnapaw  Industrial  School 


Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  Indostrial- 
school. 


Miami  School......  

Modoc  School 

Peoria  School i do 

Qninaielt,  Washington  Territory: 


How  supported. 


By  Government 
do 


do 
do 


By  Gbvemment 


By  Government 
do 


do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 


By  Gk>Temment 
do 


By  GoTemment 
do 


By  Gkrvenunent 


By  Government «.... 

By  Government  and  religiotiB  society. 
Byoontract 


Quinaielt  School 

BoseDud,  Dakota: 

Bosehud  School 

Black  Pipe  Creek  School 

Cat  Meat  Creek  School 

Little  Oak  Creek  School 

Oak  Creek  School 

Scabhy  Creek  School 

White  Thunder  School 

Bound  Valley. California: 

Headquarters  School 

Lowerquarters  School 

Sao  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory : 

Absentee  Shawnee  Industrial-school 

Sac  and  Fox  Industrial-school 

Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox  School 

Santee  and  Flandreau,  Nebraska: 

Santee  and  Flandreau  Industrial-school 

Hope  School 

Santee  Normal  Training-school 

Saint  Mary's  Girls'  School ...j  By  Gtovemm«it  and  religious  society 

Flandreau  School By  Government 

Ponca  School ' do 

Shoshone,  Wyoming  Territory : 

Wind  Kiver  Industrial-school I  By  Government 

Siletz,  Oregon:  | 

Siletz  School  ;  By  Government 

Sisseton,  Dftkota : 

Sisseton  Industrial-school By  Gk>vernment 

A scensioo  Girts'  School ' do 

Goodwill  Mission  School  ..  

Standing  Rock,  Dakota : 

Standing  Bock  Industrial -school 

Industrial  Farm  School 

Standing  ]|ock  School  No.  1 

Standing  Bock  School  No.  2 

Standing  Bock  School  No.  3 

Cannon  Ball  School 

Tnlalip,  Washington  Territory : 

Tulalip  Male  School 

Tulalip  Female  School 


School 
popula- 
tion. 


y    31« 


66 


►  1,701 


I   « 


} 


880 


By  contract . 


By  Government 
, do 


208 

63 
43 

250 

149 

y  870 


do 

do 

.do 

.do 


W.IOO 


By  contract 
do 


;     228 
*  60  by  contract,  at  $100  per  annum ;  60,  at  $167  per  annum ;  Govern 
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VISION  OJg  INDIAN  AGENTS:  LOCATION,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Capacity  of  sohooL 

Largest 
Ai.i_ 

Average  attendance. 

No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 

Total  cost 

(Jostper 
capita 

per 
month. 

■ 

Boarding. 

Day. 

1 

I     anoe. 

Boarding. 

Day. 

(            SO   .               20 

7  i             44 

10  1           107 

( 
1               34 

1  1             13 

1  .             27 

1 

3  !             29 

1 
1 

1   !                47- 

39.75 
86.71 

10 
10 

7 
10 
10 

11 

7 
6 
2 
6 
9 
5 
10 

12 
9 

7 
10 

10 

10 
9 

10 
9 

10 
6 

11 

10 

10 
10 

8 

10 

10 

2 

2 

2 

10 

12 

$5, 303  02 
8. 608  41 

431  10 
508  09 
597  26 

2, 955  91 

339  13 
397  50 
100  50 
281  63 
600  UO 
236  67 
630  09 

546  93 
704  66 

4.465  58 
4,787  19 

600  00 

6.663  49 
828  89 
12, 270  13 
654  20 
600  00 
350  50 

10, 219  56 

5,630  83 

15,394  00 
1,457  54 
3,000  00 

11,000  96 

6,139  08 

98  07 

97  28 

118  81 

1, 070  27 

9,488  33 

$13  34 
9  92 

2  80 
4  86 

7  71 

10  02 

1  60 
289 

2  58 

2  12 
296 

8  52 
260 

1  44 

4  72 

2160 
18  86 

4  77 

14  48 

8  85 
1106 

3  20 

2  57 

3  58 

14  28 

9  50 

18  94 

13  62 
833 

982 

14  41 
2  51 
2  70 
8  49 
2  07 

833 

• 

* 

100  1              15 

80 

80 

22.00 

jO.46 

7.75 

V-  —  --  —  _- 

30 

26.82 

1  1 ' 

80 
SO 

30.22 
27.64 
19.50 
22.16 
22.55 
13.46 
24.27 

3L56 
16.50 

' 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
2 

9 
8 

1 

8 

60 
28 
39 
80 
29 
37 

51 
32 

37 
39 

25 

66 
27 
149 
27 
38 
36 

87 

72 

116 
13 
61 

127 
58 
?7 
28 
21 
88 

r          50 
I          160 
r$88).82. 

- 

1 

1                34 

1 

1 

30 
80 
30 
30 

75 
40 

• 

1 

t 

1 

!{ 

• 

If             4A 

29.54 
25.80 

2.50 
12.58 

1 
1 

1 

I 

25 

f           ^ 

46.17 

28.79 

mo.  97 

22.74 

1 

28 

130 

26 

1 

1 

20 



8.58 

I 

1 

* 

L 

r 
1 

1< 

50 
50 

20 

12 

12 

10 

1 
1 

11 

6 

12 
2 

28.39 
16.56 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

80 
84 

r     130 

14 

65u29 

59.28 

81.27 

10.70 

t50.12 

112.00 
42.60 

I         55 

3.88 

1 

.  f         lAO 

8 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

00 

•  ••••••■' 

100 

30 
80 
30 
60 

19.50 
l&OO 
17.00 
51.80 

1        94.87 
t30by» 

1 

■Mtftuni 

•hedsapp' 

lies,  oostinij 

ontract. 
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Table  B,— GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDgR  SUPER 


Agency  and  school. 


How  supported. 


Tnle  River,  California : 

Tule  Biver  School 

Uintah  Valley,  Utah: 

Uintah  Valley  School 

Umatilla,  Oregon: 

Umatilla  liidaRtrial-sohool 

Warm  Springs,  Oregon : 

Warm  Springs  Industrial-school 

Sin-e-ma-sho  School 

Western  Shoshone,  Nevada: 

Western  Shoshone  School 

White  Earth,  Minnesota : 

White  Earth  School 

Leech  Lake  School 

.    Bed  Lake  School.... 

Saint  Benedict's  School 

Bice  Biver  School 

Yakima,  Washington  Territory : 

Yakima  Industrial-school 

Yankton,  Dakota: 

Yankton  Industrial-school 

Saint  Paul's  School 

Bee  School 

White  Swan  School 


By  Government 

By  Gk)vemment 

By  Government 

By  Government 
do 


By  Gk>vemment 

By  Government 

..^...do 

do 

By  contract 

By  Government 

By  Government 


I  School 
Jpopul*- 
I    tion. 


By  Government 

By  Government  and  religioua  sodefy. 

By  Government 

do 


18 
251 
217 

213 

48 


>  1,373 


290 


S    356 


35,272 
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VISION  OF^INDIAN  AGENTS :  LOCATION,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Cttpttcity  of  MhooL 


Hoarding.      Day. 


{ 


20 
75 

80  i 


00 
40 
SO 
20 


80 
40 


5,881 


26 

to 

20 

10 
20 

30 

20 
20 
20 


80 


20 
20 


4,148 


Smployto. 


Largest 
monthly 
attend- 
ance. 


8 

4 

8 


7 
4 
4 


13 


1 
1 


516 


18 

87 

75 

62 
45 

21 

124 
61 
07 
10 
37 

145 

70 
46 
84 
38 


8,724 


Average  attendance. 


Boarding. 


12.96 

70.70 

89.62 
8L79 


64.33 
8L78 
27.22 
10.00 


96.64 

53.65 
39.50 


4,066.27 


Day. 


11.40 


18.58 

6.60 

U.44 

2.77 


15.80 


LOO 
85.37 
26.30 


1,941.90 


No.  of 
months 

.  in 
session. 


Total  cost. 


'    7 

9 

10 

10 
11 

3 

9 
9 
9 
6 
10 

U 

10 

10 

2 

10 


$418  70 

2, 652  35 

10. 036  42 

4,927  32 
4, 013  78 

180  00 

5, 476  67 

2,041  10 

2.802  79 

500  00 

300  00 

11, 115  84 

9,528  59 

1,687  64 

71  14 

698  14 


Cost  per 
capita 

per 
month. 


533,568  25 


$5  25 
22  74 
14  20 

12  44 

11  48 

3  23 

9  46 

7  14 
11  44 

8  33 
1  90 

10  79 

17  76 

4  27 

1  00 

2  65 
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Table  €•— GOVERNMENT  BOARDING-SCHOOLS  AT  AGENCIES:  AVERAGE 

FOR  SUPPLIES,  ETC.,  FOR  THE 


Agency  and  sobool. 


Blackf eet,  Montana : 

Blaokfeet  School 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Indian  Territory : 

Arapaho  School 

Cheyenne  School 

Mennonite  School  (agency) 

Mennonite  School  (cantonment) 

Cheyenne  Biver,  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  Biver  Boy's  School 

Saint  John's  airl's  School 

Colorado  River,  Arizona : 

Colorado  Biver  School 

Yama  School 

Crow,  Montana: 

Crow  School 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brol^,  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek  School 

Lower  Bral6  School 

Devil's  Lake,  Dakota: 

Devil's  Lake,  Boys'  School 

Devil's  Lake  Boys'  and  Girls'  School 

Fort  Berthold,  Dakota : 

Fort  Stevenson  School 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho: 

Fort  Hall  School 

Fort  Peck,  Montana: 

Poplar  Creek  School 

Grande  Bonde,  Oregon : 

Grande  Bonde,  School 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin: 

Menomonee  School 

£iowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita.  Indian  Territory : 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  School 

Wichita  School 

Klamath,  Oregon: 

Klamath  School 

Yainaz  School 

Meecalero,  TSew  Mexico : 

Mescalero  School 

Navajo,  New  Mexico: 

Kav^Jo  School 

Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory : 

Neah  Bay  School 

Nevada,  Nevada: 

pyramid  Lake  School 

Nei  Perc^,  Idaho : 

Lapwai  School « 


How  supported. 


Average 

number 

ofpapQK 


By  Government. 


By  Government 

do 

By  Government  and  religions  society.  | 
do 


By  Government , 

By  Government  and  religions  society. 


By  Gtovemment 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 
.do 


By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 
......do 


i  By  Government. 
1 do 


By  Gk>vemment. 
By  Government. 
By  Government. 
By  Government. 
By  Government. 


12.33 

72.90 
54. 4« 
36.75 
39.80 

47.90 
30.46 

86.62 
23.43 

20.08 

34.30 
25.10 

26.40 
63.60 

56w62 

84.50 

60.42 

44w66 

100.26 

76.68 
43.40  . 


I 


71.45 
47.40 

10.18 

81.65 

60.00 

32.50 

51.74 
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ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  EMPLOYES  AND 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  ISa^. 


•Tea- 

pl076ft. 


Expenditures  by  Gk>veniineDt  for— 


IS 
IS 


4    i 


4 
6 


4 

7 

15 
10 

6 

4 

4 
7 
7 

4 
7 


Bmploy6s. 


Sabeiatenoe. 


$2,585M 

5.  sea  90 
6. 378  06 


8.184  08 


8,605  74  ' 
2,722  80  ! 

1,482  07 

1,01148 

2.017  07 

8.000  00 
8,088  88 

4,000  86 

1,902  00 

8,800  00 

1.500  00  ' 

2,880  07 

6,8U  81 
8.784  78 

8,000  00 
1,028  88 

2,156  17 

4.018  92 
2,796  16 
1,478  00 
4,083  00 


$929  80 

2,690  15 
1, 931  70 
1, 813  00 
1. 557  91 

1,348  07 
1,030  86 

1,847  40 
1,400  05 

1,148  79 

1,049  53 
812  07 

1,275  77 
8,420  08 

2,400  00 

1,772  58 

2,980  60 

2,205  64 

2,962  07 

2,020  07 
1.450  58 

8.842  24 
2,250  98 

607  43 

1,750  07 

1,600  40 

1,077  82 

2,680  09 


«>««^e.    JsSSL 


$225  02 

1,183  89 

1,406  11 

436  58 

077  82 

1.203  47 


105  75 
102  81 

447  14 

774  74 
780  80 

740  62 
1,108  00 

1,800  64 
478  98 

1,110  87 
880  06 

1,350  10 

2,180  39 
1.089  34 

1.431  78 
1,186  05 

130  31 

1,691  06 

83014 

540  32 

1,841  04 


$28  31 

390  03 

374  70 

107  53 

68  88 

414  40 


80  13 

90  77 

150  30 

70  86 
72  20 

88  28 
102  29 

210  08 

01  45 

829  79 

109  09 

826  48 

203  94 
152  16 

177  07 
137  09 

39  74 
813  97 
249  71 

63  35 
639  62 


Miaoel- 
laneone. 


$175  00 
280  45 


918  00 


84  39 


336  20 
311  50 

80  00 
100  00 

885  50 

20  18 

726  18 

216  60 

201  00 

208  50 
180  00 


160  00 


1,104  28 


Total. 


$8,714  17 

9, 703  13 
9,208  01 
1,850  77 
2,294  50 

0,008  02 
1.030  86 

5,006  02 
4,410  38 

8,234  90 

4, 147  80 
4,000  80 

4,136  62 
7,879  90 

8,895  68 

4.286  09 

8,457  84 

4,970  87 

7,214  78 

10,680  81 
5,002  80 

7, 951  04 
6. 202  05 

2,928  06 

7.689  01 

6,548  40 

3.744  59 

9,540  12 
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Table  €•— GOVERNMENT  BOARDING-SCHOOLS  AT  AGENCIES: 


Agency  and  Bohool. 


How  sapported. 


Average  | 
number 
ofpnpils. 


Kisqaally  and  S'Kokomish,  Washington  Terri-  < 
t6ry: 

Chehallls  School 

Pnyallnp  School 

S'Kokomish  School 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebraska: 

Omaha  School 

Winnebago  School 

Osage  and  Eaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Eaw  School 

Osage  School 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona: 

Pima  School 

Pine  Ridge,  Dakota: 

Pine  Ridge  School 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory: 

Pawnee  School 

Ponca  School 

Otoe  School 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  Kansas : 

Kickapoo  School 

Pottawatomie  School 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  School 

Quapaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Qnapaw  School 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School . . . 
Qoinaielt,  Washington  Territory : 

Qoinaielt  School 

Sao  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory : 

Absentee  Shawnee  School 

Sao  and  Fox  School 

Santee  and  Flandrean,  Nebraska : 

Santee  and  Flandreaa  School 

Hope  School 

St  Mary's  Girls' School 

Shoshone,  Wyoming  Territory: 

Wind  Rirer  School 

Siletz,  Oregon : 

Siletz  School 

Sisseton,  Dakota: 

Sisseton  School 

Ascension  Girls'  School 

Standing  Rook,  Dakota: 

Standing  Rook  School «.. 

Agricnltural  School 

Fintah  Valley,  Utah: 

ITintah  Valley  School 

Fmatilla,  Oregon: 

Umatilla  School 

Warm  Springs,  Oregon : 

Warm  Springs  School 

Sin*e-ma-sho  School 


By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  Government . 
do 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  Gk>venimen,t. 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Government. 
do 


By  Government 

By  Government  and  reUgious  society. 
do 


By  Government 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Gk>vemm«nt. 

By  Government. 
do 


38.17 
08.80 
4L29 

62.U 
47.04 

47.80 

naoo 

57.22 

85.00 

64.86 
50.10 
87.79 

11.88 
20.60 
22.60 

80.75 
8&71 

26.82 

20.54 
25.80 

46.17 
28.79 
22.74 

65.29 

50.28 

81.27 
10.70 

U2.00 
42.60 

12.96 

70.70 

80.62 
8L79 
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AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES,  ETC.— Continued. 


( 


N«mber  i 
citm-  I 
plo76ft.   ' 


Sxpenditnres  by  OoTemment  fbr— 


£mploj68. 


j 

5 
8 
«   I 

7 
7 


12 
19 

6 

7 

13 
10 

7 

6 

e 

8 

7 
10 


0 

8 

8 


11 

6 

12 
2 

8   , 

7   • 

I 
I 
4 

8 

4 

3   > 


Snbsistenoe.  |  Clothing. 


$2,460  00 

8.607  72 
2.814  22 

2,721  34  I 

2,858  88  ' 

I 
I 

8, 600  10  I 
8,844  90  ! 

2,888  00  < 
I 
3,500  00 

4, 615  56  ; 
3,086  26 
2, 414  76 

1,878  22  \ 
2,160  92  , 
2,282  80 

2, 670  18  I 

4,425  38  I 
i 
I 

1,260  00 

I 

2.608  66  I 

2,344  23  • 

I 

2, 744  04  I 


4,095  63 

I 

2,550  00  I 

I 
I 

6,675  88 

'  660  00 

I 

I 
8,580  00  ' 

3, 089  45 

1,971  17 

4, 175  00  I 

2, 017  29  , 
1.796  69 


School 
materialB. 


Hiscel- 
laneoQs. 


$1,621  74 
2,747  87 
2,241  16  I 

2,068  97 

1, 715  80  I 

1, 654  49  I 
4, 451  71  I 

t 

1,834  63 

1 

8,952  59  I 

I 

I 

2, 521  20  ; 

1,241  08  ) 

1, 165  27  I 

i 

580  70  * 
821  55  I 
886  10 

1,500  83 
2,677  93 

1,067  03 

831  05 
1,048  96 

1, 810  33 
800  60 
640  02 

4,045  72 

1,900  65 

8.660  97 
520  97 

4,965  81 
1,865  68 

302  23 

8,362  89 

1,506  74 
1,118  17 


$505  09 

1, 164  03 

582  89 

1,422  26 
1,284  86 

1,144  56 
4,722  09 

1.162  32 

1,239  86 

1.558  13 

1,539  51 

781  02 

354  89 
564  26 
832  69 

683  22 
884  00 

362  18 

513  57 
709  69 

1,069  59 


1, 130  40 

1, 013  10 

I 

2,274  08  I 

145  71  i 

963  09  ^ 
889  91 

804  02  I 

1, 810  51 

1,  111  62 

857  98 


$272  74  ; 
375  96  , 
407  65  I 

263  06  I 

286  85  I 

t 

145  68  ' 
899  67  ' 

159  70  i. 

40949 

209  89  I 

103  74  , 

80  91  • 

60  25 
73  95  I 

61  56  I 

262  86  I 

898  37  ' 

I 

I 

58  70 

I 

157  94  i 
227  21  i 

I 
468  72  ' 

14  20  |, 

14  18  I 

877  81 

101  88 

1, 107  60 
84  86  ; 

831  80  ' 
193  77 

64  93  ; 

146  70 

99  39  , 
94  79 


$465  50 
685  92 
838  99 

367  50 
412  69 

174  84 
23  30 


832  00 

351  10 
335  90 
179  15 

314  07 
437  95 
513  64 

185  98 
212  78 

218  00 

854  81 

407  10 

570  81 


570  50 

56  25 

1, 675  47 
46  00 

1,160  26 
100  32 

10  00 

541  12 

193  28 
144  15 


$5,325  16 
8.521  52 
6,884  41 

6.843  13 
6,558  58 

6, 728  76 
16, 241  76 

5,544  65 

10,023  94 

9,255  88 
7.156  49 
4.621  11 

3.188  22 
4,087  63 
4. 576  70 

5,303  02 
8,608  41 

2,955  91 

4.465  53 
4. 737  19 

6,663  49 
823  89 
654  20 

10, 219  56 

5,680  83 

15,394  00 
1.457  54 

11,000  96 
6,139  08 

2. 652  35 

10, 036  22 

4. 927  32 

4. 013  78 
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Table  C— GOVERNMENT  BOARDING-SCHOOLS  AT  AGENCIES  : 


Agency  and  school. 

How  supported. 

1 

Average 

number 

ofpnpilB. 

White  Earth,  Minnesota: 

White  Earth  School 

Bv  Govemment 

64.88 
31.78 
27.22 

96.94 

53.65 
39.50 

T^AAoh  liake  School 

do 

Ked  Lake  School 

...... dO' ....... 

Yakima,  Washington  Territory; 

Yakima  School 

Bv  Gtoyemment 

Yankton,  Dakota: 

Yankton  School 

Bv  Government 

St.  Paul's  School •. 

By  Government  and  religions  society. 

Total 

8,160.09 
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AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES.  ETC.— Concluded. 


KmlMr 

Sxpendltorea  by  Government  for- 

— 

Bmployte. 

Sabeistence. 

Clothing. 

School 
materials. 

Miacel. 
laneons. 

Total. 

7 

$2,560  05 

$1,348  56 

$844  57 

$380  68 

$842  81 

.     .. 

$5,476  67 

4 

1,024  98 

570  40 

293  48 

44  10 

108  19 

2,041  10 

4 

1,180.03 

80141 

652  70 

215  08 

2  67 

2,802  79 

9 

5^280  00 

2,918  90 

2,012  22 

254  72 

655  00 

'  11, 115  84 

I* 

4,766  48 

2,208  10 
1.675  70 

1,297  74 

461  67 
11  94 

1 

794  05 

9,528  59 
1,687  64 

1 

181,811  00 

124,482  75 

63,50122 

18,829  23 

20,218  07 

403, 792  27 
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Table  D.— GOVERNMENT  DAY-SCHOOLS :  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  NUM 

YEAR  ENDED 


Agency  aod  school. 


How  8apported. 


Cheyenne  Biver,  Dakota: 
Charger's  Camp  School 
Dapres  Camp  School  ... 
Hump's  Camp  School .. 
Saint  Stephen'^  School. 

Fort  Belknap,  Montana: 
Fort  Belknap  School ... 


Fort  Feck,  Montana: 
Wolf  Point  School. 


By  Gtovemment 

do 

do 

do 


By  GU>vemment 


Green  Bay,  Wisconsin: 

Cornelias  School 

Hobart  School 

Oneida  East  School 

Oneida  West  School,  No.  1 

Oneida  West  School,  Ko.  2 

Oneida  West  School,  Ko.  8 j do 

StoclLbridge  School i do 

Hoopa  Valley,  California: 


By  Government 


By  Government 
do 


do 
do 
do 


HoopaValley  School 

La  Pointe,  Wisconsin: 

Fond  du  Lac  School 

Grand  Portage  School 

I«ac  Court  Oreilles  School 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School &. 

Pah-quay-ah-wong  School 

Vermillion  Lake  School 


Mackinac,  Michigan: 

Baraga  School 

Hannah ville  School... 
High  Islimd  School . . . 
Iroquois  Point  School. 

L' Anse  School 

Longwood  School 

Middle  Village  School 

Munissing  School 

Kanbetung  School. .>.. 

Nepissing  School 

Sugar  Island 

Mission,  California: 

Agua  Caliente,  Ko.  1  . . 
Agna  0aliente,  Ko.  2   . 

Coahuila  School 

La  JoUa  School 

Protrero  School 

Rincon  School 

San  Jacinto  School  ... 


By  Government 

By  Government 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


By  GU>vemment 
do 


do 
do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
do 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Temecula  School do 


By  Government 
do 
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BEB  OF   AND    AMOUNT    PAID   TO    EMPLOYES,    ETC.,   FOR   THE    FISCAL 
JUNE  30,  18B5. 


AT«f«i^  niunber 
of  pnpils. 


16.72 
IS.  02 
11.44 
12.50 

29.88 

3&0« 

&42 
4S.10 
15.20 
20.24 
17.40 
17.00 

8.80 

20.57 

12.11 
IS.  58 
11.61 
19.00 
11.87 
21.44 

3&20 

laoo 

12.33 
12.21 
16.78 
12.87 
15w41 
1&20 
10.00 
6.50 
13.33 

25.70 
15.16 
20.55 
48.00 
15.50 
18.30 
22.30 
25.70 


Kamber  of  eni' 
ployte. 


Eipenditaros  for— 


Employes. 


$168  05 
498  91 
600  00 
600  00 

750  00 

720  00 

232  88 
400  00 
800  00 
400  00 
249  45 
249  45 
400  00 

720  00 


600  00 

420  00 

915  00 

538  04 

68  87 

1,100  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

326  09 

400  00 

600  00 

332  97 

400  00 

400  00 

376  09 

823  90 

720  00 

360  00 

608  00 

300  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

Sobsistence,  fuel, 
school  materials, 


$72  53 

62  00 

106  14 

286  72 


28  56 
82  14 
81  63 
69  02 
38  54 
15  62 
18  13 

819  05 


TotaL 


$168  05 
571  44 
662  00 
706  14 

1, 036  72 

720  00 

260  89 
482  14 
331  63 
469  02 
287  99 
265  07 
418  13 

1, 539  05 


600  00 

420  00 

915  90 

588  04 

63  37 

1,100  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

326  09 

400  00 

600  00 

832  97 

400  00 

400  00 

376  09 

323  90 

720  OO 

360  00 

608  00 

360  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

6288  I— VOL  U- 


.14 
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Table  D.— GOVERNMENT  DAY-SCHOOLS :  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE, 


Agency  and  sohooL 


Keah  Bay,  Washington  Territory: 
Qaillehnte  School 


Nevada,  Nevada: 

Walker  River  School 


Niaqnally  and  S'Kokomish,  Washington  Territory: 
Jamestown  School 


Ouray,  Utah : 

Ouray  School - 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona: 

Papago  School 

Pine  Ridge,  Dakota: 

Pine  Ridge  School  (agency) 

Ogallalla  School  (Porcupine  Creek) . 

Saint  Andrew's  School 

White  Bird  School 

Wounded  Knee  School 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory: 
Oakland  School 


How  supported. 


By  Government. 

By  (Government. 

By  Oovernment. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  (Sovemment. 


Pueblo,  New  Mexico: 

Igleta  School By  Government. 

Jemez  School -• , do 


Laguna  School 

Santa  Clara  School . . 
San  Juan  School  — 
Zafii  School . 


Quapaw,  Indian  Territory: 

Miami  School 

Modoc  School  — 

Peoria  School 


Rosebud,  Dakota: 

Rosebud  School 

Black  Pipe  Creek  School 
Cut  Meat  Creek  School .. 
Little  Oak  Creek  School . . 

Oak  Creek  School 

Scabby  Creek  School 

White  Thunder  School  . . 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


By  Government. 

do 

do... 


By  (jrovemment. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Round  Valley,  California : 

Headquarters  School I  By  Government. 

Lowerquarters  School ' do 

Sao  and  Fox,  Iowa: 

Sao  and  Fox  School I  By  Government. 

I 

Santee  and  Flandreau,  Nebraska : 

Flandreau  School By  Government 

Ponoa  School i do 
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KUIIBER  OF  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  EMPLOYES,  ETC.— Continued. 


ATenge  namber 
ofpapils. 

Number  of  em* 
ployto. 

Expenditures  for— 

Bmploy^s. 

Sabdstenoe,  fael, 
school  materiAls, 
Ac 

Total. 

47.00 

$600  00 

m  77 

$521  77 

24.20 

600  00 

290  28 

880  28 

!                     17.28 

660  00 

108  79 

760  60 

399  60 
480  00 
809  20 
480  00 
460  00 

663  46 

. 

660  00 

108  79 

760  60 

399  60 
480  00 
899  20 
480  00 
460  00 

586  62 

15.20 

45.12 
47.95 
88.30 
47.55 
45.55 

1 

22:89 

• 

22  16 

• 

15.01 

630  08 

67  70 

688  68 

24.20 

720  00 

182  12 

902  12 

27.81 

1,039  66 

168  08 

1,207  64 

11.63 

66000 

7  00 

667  00 

5.80 

766  98 

41  71 

807  69 

91.00 

720  00 

196  16 

916  16 

22.09 

416  66 

14  65 

431  10 

10.46 

480  00 

28  09 

508  09 

7.75 

670  00 

27  26 

697  26 

8a22 
27.64 

339  13 
897  50 

339  18 
397  50 

19.60 

100  60 

100  60 

22.16 

* 

281  63 

; 

281  63 

22.55 

600  00 

600  00 

18.46 

2 

236  67 

236  67 

24.27 
31.56 

2 
2 

630  09 
646  03 

630  09 
646  93 

^ 

16.59 

12.68 

23.89 
1&66 

2 

1 

1 

1 

704  66 

704  66 

600  00 

600  00 
360  60 

600  00 

600  00^ 
360  60 

' 
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REPOET   OF   THE   SECEETABY   OF   THE   INTEEIOE. 


Table  D.— GOVEENMENT  DAY-SCHOOLS :  AVEEAGE  ATTENDANCE, 


Agency  and  schooL 

How  snpported. 

Standing  Rock,  Dakota : 

Btandinir  T?04>k  School.  No.  1 

By  Government 

Standine  Rock  School.  No.  2 

do 

Standine  Rock  School.  No.  8 

do 

Cannon  Ball  School '...... 

do 

Tale  River,  California: 

Tale  River  School 

Bv Gh>venunent 

Weatem  Shoshone,  Nevada : 

Western  Shoshone  School 

By  G^ovemment - 

White  Earth,  Minnesota : 

Rice  River  School 

Bv  Government .... 

Yankton,  Dakota : 

Ree  School 

Bv  Gtovemment 

Wliite  Swan  School 

do 

Total 

INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
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HUMBER  OF  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  EMPLOYES,  ETC.— Concluded. 


of  popUs. 

HTmnberof  em- 
ployes. 

Expenditures  for— 

EmpIoy6s. 

Subsistence,  fael, 
school  materials. 

Total. 

19.50 
l&OO 
17.00 
6L80 

11.40 

18.58 

lSi80 

35.37 
26.30 

• 

$83  79 
83  79 
90  49 

814  89 

418  70 

180  00 

300  00 

67  06 
487  60 

$14  28 
13  49 
28  32 

255  38 

$98  07 

97  28 

118  81 

070  27 

1,418  70 

180  00 

800  00 

71  14 
698  14 

14  08 
210  64 

1,706.27 

93 

38,411  00 

3,223  15 

41, 634  15 
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EEPOET   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Table    E.— CONTRACT     SCHOOLS  NOT    CONNECTED    WITH   AGENCIES  r 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR 


SchooL 


▲LABKA. 

Industrial  Training-Bchool. 

CALirOKMIA. 


Anaheim  Boarding-sohool. . . 
Middletown  Training-sohool 

DAKOTA. 

Dakota  Indostrial-aohool 


ILLDIOIS. 

Homewood  Boarding-school . . 
Saint  Mary's  Training- school 

UIDIAHA. 

White's  Manual-labor  School 


IOWA. 

White's  Manual-labor  Institnte. 

MnmBaoTA. 
Saint  Benedict's  Academy 


Saint  Francis  Xavier's  Academy 

Saint  John's  Institute 

Saint  Panl's  Industrial-school 


MOHTAMA. 

Saint  Labre's  Mission-school 
Saint  Peter's  Mission-school . 

VOBTH  CABOLOTA. 


Cherokee  Training-school. 

J'udson  College 

Trinity  College 


PUnfBTLVAMIA. 

Juniata  Institute.... 


TBKNISSBB. 


Carson  College.... 
Female  Seminary 


wucoRSilr. 

Oood  Shepherd  Industrial>8chool 
Parochial  Boarding-school 

Total 


Anaheim,  Los  Angeles  County 
Middletown,  Lake  County 


Yankton  City. 


Jubilee,  Peoria  County ... 
Feehanville,  Cook  County 


Wabash,  Wabash  County 


lioughton,  Lee  County 


Months  in 
session. 


Saint  Joseph's  Steam  County I 


Avoca,  Murray  County 

CoUegeTiUe,  Steam  County . 
Clontarf;  Swift  County 


Custer  County.. 
Near  Fort  Shaw 


Swain  County ^ 

Henders<m,  Henderson  County 
Bandolph  County 


Martinsburg,  Juniata  County. 


Mossy  Creek,  JeflTerson  County. 
do 


Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  County. 
Bayfield,  Bayfield  County 


12 


6 
12 


12 


12 
H 


12 

12 

12 
7 

12 
6 

10 


4 
4 


9 
12 
12 


5 
6 


12 
12 
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NAMES,   LOCATION,  AVERAGE    ATTENDANCE,   AND   AMOUNT  PAID,  FOR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1885. 


HUBbOTOf 

papUs. 


n 


5 
12 


12 
41 


SO 

43 

80 
18 
82 
27 
57 


80 
18 


48 
16 


00 


10 

8 


48 
7 

7w 


Amoant  paid. 


18,581  68 


464  51 
2,090  06 


6,800  00 


1,020  50 
8,016  08 


0,886  36 


6,074  07 


Remftrks. 


6,010  00 

857  23 

8, 174  08 

1.363  SO 

4,725  6 

1,000  00 

602  22 

5,882  01 

2,588  81 

8,270  41 

2,244  81 


712  01 
204  60 


8,245  61 
1.206  77 

80,653  33 


Cont^Mt  with  Henry  Kendall,  at  $10  per  month. 


Paid  from  *' Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 
Do. 


Contract  with  Kev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  at  $25  per  quarter. 


Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 
Contract  with  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  at  $30  per  quarter. 


Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annnm. 
Ttdd.  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annnm. 

• 

Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 

Contract  with  Rev.  Alexins  Bdelbrock,  at  $27.50  per  quarter. 

Contract  with  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  at  $25  per  quarter. 

Do. 

Do. 


Contract  with  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  at  $25  per  quarter. 
Do. 


Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 
Do. 
Do. 


Contract  with  Philip  H.  Bridenbaugh,  at  $32.50  per  quarter. 


Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 
Do. 


Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 
Do. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  F.— CONTRACT  SCHOOLS:  DATE  OF  CONTRACT  AND  OF  APPROTAL, 

JUNS 


School. 


▲vooa  BoArding*Bohool,  Avooa,  Minn,  (girls) 

Do 

Albuqaerque  Boarding-school,  New  Mexico  (Pueblos,  etc) . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Albnqaerque  Boarding-school  (IJtes) 

Do 

Clontarf  Boarding-school,  Minnesota 

Do 

CoWille  Boys'  Boarding-school,  Washington  Territory 

Colville  Girls'  Boarding-school,  Washington  Territory 

Do 

C<Burd*Aldne  Boys'  Boarding-school, Washington  Territory  . 

Do 

Coear  d'Al^ne  Girls'  Boarding-school. Washington  Territory. 

Do 

Denver  (Colorado)  Good  Shepherd  Boarding-school 

Devil's  Lake  Boarding-school 


Do 


Tattle  Moontain  Boarding-school 

Do 

Do   

Flathead  Boys'  Boarding-school . . 

Do 

Do 

Flathead  Girls'  Boarding-school . . 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Peck  Boarding-school 


Do 


Green  Bay  (Saint  Joseph's  Boys') . 


Do 


Green  Bay  (Sa^nt  Joseph's  Girls) 

Do 

Martinsbnrg,  Pa. ,  Jnniata  Institute 

New  Mexico,  University  of  Santa  F6 

North  Carolina  (not  less  than  four  schools) 

Omaha  Mission  Girls'  Boarding-school 

Do : 

Papago  Boarding-school  (Pima  and  Maricopa) . .. 
Peoria  Bottom  Boarding-school  (Cheyenne  Biver) 
Santee  Normal  School  (Santee  and  Flandreau). . . 

Do 

Sisseton  (Goodwill  Mission)  Boarding-school 

Sitka  Boarding-school 

Do 


Date  of 
contract. 


Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

Sept 

Nor. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

jQly 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Jnly 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

June 

Jnly 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Oct 

Jan. 

Nov. 

June 

July 

July 

Nov. 


1,1884 
1,1885 
1,18K4 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1.1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1.1884 

1.1885 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1B84 
1.1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1.1884 

1,1885 
1,1884 
1.1885 
1.1884 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1.1884 
1.1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 


Date  of 
appro vaL 


Oct  0.1884 
Feb.  18. 1885 
Aug.  29. 1884 
Oct  24,1884 

XleC.     8.  loo4 

Feb.  28, 1885 
Feb.  26,1885 
Dec  16, 1884 
May  2,1885 
!  Oct.  0, 1884 
Feb.  18, 1885 
July  26, 1884 
July  26, 1884 
Feb.  18, 1885 
July  26, 1884 
Feb.  26, 1885 
July  26. 1884 
Feb.  18, 1885 
Feb.  18, 1883 
July  26, 1884 

Feb.  18, 1885 
Oct  24,1884 
Feb.  26, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
Jnly  26, 1884 
Oct  24.1884 
Feb.  28, 1885 
July  26. 1884 
Oct  24,1884 
Feb.  18, 1885 
Sept  26, 1884 

Mar.  11, 1885 
July  26, 1884 
Feb.  18,1885 
July  26,1884 
Feb.  18, 1885 
Feb.  18. 1885 
Dec  17,1884 
Aug.  29, 1884 
Sept  27, 1884 
Jan.  19,1885 
Oct  7,1884 
Dec  20.1884 
Dec  20. 1884 
June  29, 1886 
Aug.  29, 1884 
Oct  24.1884 
Dec  7,1884 
•At  each 
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KAMK  OF  CONTRACTOR.   RATE,   ETC.,   FOR   THE    FISCAL  YEAR    ENDED 
30,  1885. 


Nftme  of  contractor. 


Bat.  Jooeph  A.  Stepban 


do 


Rot.  Henry  Kendall 

do 

......do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

BoT.  Joeeph  A.  Stepban . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

ido 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
-do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Ber.  Jobn  M.  PbiHips. 


.do 


B«T.  Joaepb  A.  Stepban . 

do 

.....  do 

do 

Philip  H.  Bridenbaagb  . 
Rer.  Horatio  O.  Ladd  . . 

Bamabna  C.  Hobba 

Ber.  John  C.  Lowrie 

.....do 

BfliT.  Henry  Kendall 

B«T.  Michael  B.  Strieby . 

do 

do 

BeT.  Henry  Slendall . .. . 

do 

••••••do  ................. 


What  furnished. 


No.  of 
pnpila. 


Everything 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 

do 
.do 
..do 
.do 
,.do 
..do 


Teachers  and  school  ma- 
terial. 

...do 

Everything 

...do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 


Teachers  and  school  ma- 
teriaL 


...do 

ETeryihing 
...do , 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


50 
50 
125 
125 
125 
65 
^60 
26 
17 
50 
50 
80 
40 
50 
50 
60 
50 
60 
25 
70 

70 
50 
70 
70 
50 
25 
50 
50 
25 
50 
60 

60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

*25 
50 
50 
30 
20 
50 
50 
30 
76 

100 


Bate. 


$25  per  qaarter  . . . 

....do 

$10  per  month 

$9.62  per  month. . . 
$9.58  per  month. . . 

....do 

— do 

$35  per  qaarter . . . 

do 

$25  per  qaarter . . . 

do 

— do 

..do 

do  . ; 

. ...do 

— do 

— do 

— do 

$30  per  quarter . . . 
$12.50  per  qaarter. 


Time 

for  which 

contract 

runs. 


...do 

$25  per  quarter 
do 


do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 


4  months. 
6  months. 

2  months. 

Do. 
Do. 

3  months. 

Do. 

0  months. 

3  months. 

4  months. 
6  months. 

1  year. 

6  months. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

4  months. 

5  months. 
1  month. 

6  mouths. 
10  months. 
6  months. 

Do. 


do I  10  months. 

do I  Cmonths. 

$12.50  per  quarter. . .  |   Do. 


...do 

$25  per  quarter  . . . 

..  do 

do 

....do 

$32.50  per  qaarter. 
$30  per  qaarter  . . . 
$12  per  qaarter  . . . 
$25  per  quarter  . . . 

..  do 

$30  per  quarter  . . . 

..  do 

$'25  per  quarter  . . . 
$8.34  per  month.. 
$25  per  quarter  . .. 
$10  per  month  — 
....do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
months, 
months, 
year, 
months. 

Do. 
months, 
months, 
months, 
month, 
year, 
months, 
months. 
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I 

Table  F.— CONTRACT-SCHOOLS:  DATE  OF  CONTRACT  AND  OF 


SchooL 


Sitka  Boaiding-sobool 

Do 

Saint  Benedict's  Academy,  Saint  Joseph,  Minn. 
Saint  John's  Institute,  CollegeTiUe,  Minn 

Saint  Labre's  Mission,  Caster  Connty,  Montana 
Saint  Mary's  Training-school  (Feehanville,  Bl). 

Do 

Saint  Peter's  Misiiion  School,  near  Fort  Shaw  . . 
Tnlalip  Boarding-school  (boys) 

Do 

Tolalip  Boarding-school  (girls) 

Do 

White  Barth  (Minn.)  Boarding-sohool 

Yankton  City  Boarding-school 

Do 

Do 


Date  of 
contract. 


Jan.  31.1885 

May  1.1885 
Dec.  1,1884 
Not.  20. 1884 


Mar. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jnly 
Kov. 
Mar. 


1,1885 
1,1884 
31. 1885 
1.1885 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1.1885 


Date  of 
approval 


Feb.  18,1885 

June  6,1885 
Dec.  20,1884 
Nov.  21. 1884 


Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
July 
Feb. 
July 
Feb. 
Feb. 

July 
Dec. 
Mar. 


11,1885 

26,1885 

3,1885 

26.1885 

26,1884 

18,1885 

26,1884 

18,1885 

18.1885 

29,1884 

4,1885 

6,1885 
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APPROVAL,  NAME  OF  CONTRACTOR,  RATE,  ETC.— Concluded. 


ITane  of  oontnotor. 


Bemrd  HoiDeMis«ioii«PrM- 
byteriui  Chnrob. 

do 

Rot.  Atoxlns  Sdelbroek  . . 

Sot.  Jooeph  A.  Stophftn. . . 


.do 
do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


What  Ainiished. 


Eyerything. 


.do 
do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 


No.  of 
pupils. 


100 

100 
25 
50 

80 
41 
41 
40 
55 
65 
45 
45 
10 
75 
75 
75 


Kate. 


$10 j>er  month  . . . 

.-..do 

$27.50  per  qaarter 
$25  per  qaarter  . . 

— do 

$30  per  qaarter  . . 

....do 

$25  per  qaarter  .. 

do 

do 

....do 

do    

....do 

....do 

...  do 

do 


Time 

for  which 

contract 

rans. 


8  months. 

2  months. 

7  months. 

Bnd  of  fiscal 
year. 

4  months. 
7  months. 

5  months. 

6  months. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
4  months. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Table  O.— LANDS  CULTIVATED,  CROPS  RAISED, 


Name  and  location  of  schooL 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana: 

Black  feet  Boarding-school 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian 
Territory: 

Arapaho  Boarding-school 

Cheyenne  Boarding-school 

Mennonite  Boarding  (Cantonment) . . 

Mennonite  Boarding-school  (Agency) 
Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  Dakota: 

Saint  John's  Boarding-school  (girls) . 

Boys'  Boarding-school 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona : 

Colorado  Kiver  Boarding-school  a.... 

Yuma  Boarding-school  a 

ColviUe  Agency, Washington  Territory: 

Ccdnr  d' Aldne  Girls'  Boarding-school. 

Coear  d'AIdne  Boys' Boarding-school. 

Colville  Boys'  Boarding-school 

Crow  Agency,  Montana : 

Crow  Boarding-school 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bnil6  Agency, 
Dakota : 

Crow  Creek  Boarding-school  b 

Lower  Bral6  Boarding-school  e 

Devirs  Lake  Agency,  Dakota: 

Devil's  Lake  Boys*  and  Girls'  Board- 
ing-school   

Devil's  Lake  Boys*  Boarding-school. . 

Turtle  Mountain  Boarding-school . . . . 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Caro* 
Una: 

Cherokee  Training-school 

Flathead  Agency.  Montana: 

Flathead  Boys'  Boarding-school 

Flathead  Girls'  Boarding-school ...... 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota: 

Mission  Boarding-school 

Fort  Stevenson  Boarding-school 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho: 

Fort  Hall  Boarding-school 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana: 

Fort  Peck  Boarding-school 

Wolf  Point  Day-school  

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon: 

Grand  Ronde  Boarding-school 

Oreen  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin : 

Menomone^  Boarding-school 

Saint  Joseph's  Boarding-school 

o  Crops  planted  in  July.         b  Crops 


Acres 
under 
cultiva- 
tion hv 
sohooL 

4 

40 
40 
70 
50 

16 
21 

3 
8 

80 
155 
120 

4 

2 
5 

4 
50 
e6 

30 

150 
12 

U 
40 

8 

40 
6 

3 

15 

8 

PBODUCB. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 
Bush. 

Pota. 
toes. 

Buth. 
200 

40 

30 

150 

30 

150 
600 

Tur- 
nips. 

Buth, 

BUBh, 

Buth, 

Buth, 

800 

250 

1,050 

800 

875 

160 

1,562 

.  .......i 

8 

300 

1 
5 

' 

8 

50 

200 

..-.-_-. 

25 

500 

2.600 

600 

450 

1,200 

400 

800 
600 
800 

110 

100 
40 

15 

500 
400 

10 

150 

600 

125 

too 

200 

10 
15 

10 
150 

800 
160 

2 

100 

1,000 
20 

75 

1,200 
400 

75 
1,800 

250 

400 
200 

51 

700 
25 
a  hail-si 

15 

75 

800 

80 

800 
60 
40 

60 

800 
60 

60 

9 

8 

failure. 

t 

almost  a 

cCr 

opsdesti 

roved  hy 

torm. 
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AND  STOCK  OWNED  BY  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


PBODUCK. 

STOCK  < 

!)WinED. 

Onions.  Helons. 

Pamp- 
Iclns. 

Other 

Toireta^ 

bles. 

Fruit. 

Hf^y. 

Batter 
made. 

Cheese 
made. 

Horses 

and 
mules. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

Domes- 
tic 
fowls. 

AmA. 

yo. 

No. 

Buih, 
2 

7 
0 

Bush. 

Tont, 

Lbt. 
850 

X5f. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
5 

No, 

3 
3 

1 

1 

3 

30 

250 
300 
800 
250 

1,500 
500 

50 
20 

20 

80 

135 

33 

85 

3 

4 
6 
5 

4 

1 

10 

18 

92 

8 

6 
6 

475 
50 

75 

25 

25 
4 

75 
30 

180 

25 

11 

10 

500 

45 

i 

1 

5 
18 
20 

1 

6 

80 
00 

200 
150 

12 
60 
40 

20 

150 

8 

24 
120 

1    » 

40 
20 

14 

1         "^ 
80 

1 

'         8 

6 



• 

40 

80 
.  d470 

25 
20 

6 
6 

4 

2 

25 

8 
3 

12 

50 

80 
5 

t 

........ 

100 

80 
70 

805 

7 

2 
2 

-175 
5 

900 
680 

5 
25 

>•••••• 



1 
2 

2 

3 
10 

4 

12 

25 

........< 

40 
50 
70 

27 
16 
20 

1 

...... 

10 

2 

1 
5 

200 
150 

250 
180 

150 

800 

1 

5 

50 
34 

411 

61 

2 

18 

3 

3 

ported. 

• 

1 

8 

60 

4400 

liendsof 

cabbage. 
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Table  O.— LANDS  CULTIVATED,  CROPS  RAISED, 


Name  and  location  of  sohooL 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 
Indian  Territory : 

Kiowa  Boarding-school 

Wichita  Boarding-echool 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon : 

Klamath  Boarding-school 

Yainax  Boarding-school 

Mascalero  Agency,  New  Mexico: 

Mascalero  Boarding-school 

Narajo  Agency,  New  Mexico: 

Navajo  Boarding-school 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Terri- 
tory: 

Neah  Bay  Boarding-school 

Quillehate  Day-school 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada: 

Pyramid  Lake  Boarding-school 

Walker  Klver  Day-school 

New  York  Agency,  New  York: 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylnm 

Tanessassa  Boardingachool 

Nes  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho : 

Nez  Perc6  Boarding-school 

Nisqnally  and  Skokomish  Agency,  Wash- 
ington Territory  : 

Chehalis  Boarding-school 

Puyallnp  Boarding-school 

Skokomish  Boat  ding-school 

Omaha  and    Winnebago   Agency,  Ne- 
braska : 

Omaha  Boarding-school 

Omaha  Mission  Boarding-school 

Winnebago  Boarding-school 

Osage  and  Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Terri- 
tory: 

Kaw  Boarding-school 

Osage  Boarding-school 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota: 

Pine  Ridge  Boarding-school 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian 
Territory : 

Pawnee  Boarding-school 

Ponca  Boarding-school 

Otoe  Boarding-school 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
Kannas : 

Kickapoo  Boarding-school 

Pottawatomie  Boarding-school 

Sac  and  Fox  and  lo  waBoardii)g-schooL 

Qaapaw  Agency, Indian  Territory: 

Quapaw  Boarding  school  

Ssneca.   Shawnee,   and   Wyandotte 
Boarding-school 


Acres 
onder 
cultiva- 
tion bv 
school. 


25 
16 

4 
15 

5 

10 


k 

10 
2 

50 

leo 

15 

40 
30 
30 

20 
85 
55 

80 
47 

40 

25 

18 

5 

ib) 
63 
100 

26 
80 


Com. 


Bush, 

500 
800 


10 
50 


1,000 
200 

50 


50 


800 
1,000 
1,500 

1,800 


270 

150 

800 

75 


1,000 

600 

1,500 

850 
250 


PUODUCB. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Buth, 


Buth, 


20 


700 
100 


265 
300 
150 


150 


875 


800 
408 


800 


100 


Wheat. 


BuOu 


25 


Pota- 
toes. 


85 
45 

138 


100 
10 

t 

150 


75 
5 

600 
800 

260 


850 
850 
250 


100 
150 
150 

50 
100 

800 


100 
25 


100 
25 
50 

200 
50 


Tur- 
nips. 


Btuh. 


88 

60 

25 


150 
100 

25 
8 


100 

275 
500 
800 


15 
10 


20 


15 


10 
25 
10 


a  140  sheep. 
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AN1>  STOCK  OWNED  BY  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


PBODUCB. 

• 

STOCK  OWMRn. 

t 

Galons.  Melons. 

1 

1 

Pamp- 
kins. 

Other 

Tegeta- 

bles. 

Fmit. 

Hay. 

Batter 
made. 

Cheese 
made. 

Lh9. 

Horses 

and 
moles. 

Cattle. 

Swine'. 

Domes- 

tio 
fowls. 

BuMk.  \     No, 
1        400 

No, 

Buth, 

• 

Buth. 

Tont, 

12 
5 

120 
90 

Lba. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No, 

! 

i 



79 

2 
2 

76 

!.... 

60 
20 



.  •  • 

t 

5  i 

1 

! 

10 

i 

1 

4 

10 

85 

119 

15 

400 

50 

75 

6 

20 

ao 

75 

275 
5 

400 

400 

1,500 

400 

*20 
15 
20 

40 
140 

280 

200 

8 

3 
3 

6 
38 

87 

20 
87 
41 

6 
al55 

4 

75 
86 

48 

40 

250 

250 

75 

50 
100 

20 

6 

25 

70 
50 

10 
45 

1 

120 
250 

4 
5 
3 

2 
8 
2 

7 

7 

* 

15 
>           10 



100 

1 

10 

• 
1... 

10 
15 

200 
200 

200 

50 

4 
7 

46 

18          200 
13  ! -.- 

1           ■"' 
f     

15 

80 
120 

1 
110 

38 

--T- 

r -••  •  *■• 

1 

1 
1 

:    «7 

3,000 
182 

8,000 

6 

i 
1 

5 

25 
6 

20 
10 
10 

23 
15 

2 

6 

i            2 

20 

60 
60 

100 
100 
200 

1            • 

1 

4 
1 

5 

5 

50 
20 

00 
00 
40 

200 
50 

200 
275 
100 

100 
00 

4 
5 
5 

8 
4 

36 
80 
24 

20 

3 
!            5 

20 

26 
50 

22 
9 

12 

( 

&  Not  re 

ported. 
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Table  G.— LANDS  CULTIVATED,  CROPS  RAISED, 


Kame  and  location  of  school. 


Acres 
under 
cultiva- 
tion by 
school. 


Qainaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory: 

Qainaielt  Boarding-school 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory: 

Absentee  Shawnee  Boarding-school.. 

Sac  and  Fox  Boarding-school 

San  tee  and  Flandreaa  Agency,  Nebraska : 

Hope  Boarding-school  b 

Korraal  Training-school 

Santee  Boarding  school 

Silets  Agency,  Oregon : 

Silets  Boarding-school 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota : 

Goodwill  Mission  Boarding-school . . . 

Sisseton  Boarding-  school 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota : 

Standing  Bock  Boarding-school 

Standing  Bock  Farm-school 

Cannon  Ball  Day-school 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming  Territory : 

Shoshone  Boarding-school 

Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory: 

Tulalip  Boarding-school 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon: 

Umatilla  Boarding-school 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah : 

Uintah  Boarding  school 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon : 

Warm  Springs  Boarding-school 

Sin-e-ma-sho  Boarding-school 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota: 

White  Barth  Boarding-school 

Catholic  Mission  Boarding-school .... 

Leech  Lake  Boarding-school 

Red  Lake  Boarding-school 

Yakima  Agency,  Washington  Territory : 

Yakima  Boarding-school 

Yankton  Agency,  Dakota: 

Saint  PaaVs  Boarding-school  b 

Yankton  Boarding-school 

Total  for  reservation  schools 

Carlisle  Training-school,  Pennsylvania. . . 
Chilocco  Training-school, Indian  Territory 
Forest  Grove  Training-school,  Oregon  . 

Genoa  Training-school,  Nebraska 

Haskell  Institute,  Kansas -.. 


Total  for  training-schools. 
Grand  total 


0 

20 
a  10 

15 
21 


5 

40 

5 

65 

1 

H 
10 

25 


15 

14 

6 
6 
2 
1 

180 

5 
80 


PBODUCB. 


Com. 


Buth. 


2,436i 


155 
800 
50 
800 
280 


1,085 


3. 521} 


600 


120 
480 


20 


80 

150 

10 


20 


50 

10 
15 


Oats. 


Btuh, 


40 


180 


17, 370 


500 

3,000 

80 

8,500 

1,000 


8,080 


25,450 


233 


600 


40 


225 


Barley. 


Bush, 


Wheat 


Bush. 


242 


100 


12,973 


350 
8,000 


1,800 


5,150 


50 


50 


Potar 
toes. 


Bush. 

300 

100 


450 


302 


18,123 


302 


3,350 


685 


2,000 


2,695 


6.045 


75 
150 

300 

800 
400 

800 

600 

60 

60 
160 
100 

40 

25 
250 

300 

130 

100 

60 

1,300 


Tur- 
nips. 


Buih, 

50O 


60 


18,289 


700 

l.j)00 

1.000 

400 

150 


3,250 


21,539 


10 
20 

20O 

5 

100 

25 

150 

5 

10 

20 

50 

8 

10 

800 
85 

8 
5 

50 


4.170 


2.000 
60 
20 
20 


2.090 


5.269 


a  Crops  destroyed  by  web- worm. 


b  Crops  not  reported. 


e  200  heads  of  cabbage. 
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AND  STOCK  OWNED  BY  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


f                        PBODUCK. 

STOCK 

0«rN£D. 

Melons. 

Pamp- 
Icinn. 

Other 

Tegeta- 

bles. 

Fruit. 

Hay. 

Batter 
made. 

Cheese 
made. 

'  Lbs. 

Horses 

aod 
males. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

Domes- 
tic 
fowls. 

20 
5 

Wo. 

No, 

Btuh. 
500 

12 

Buth. 
25 

Ton», 
20 

40 
15 

Lbt. 

No, 

No, 
10 

127 
134 

2 
11 
16 

28 

5 

51 

4 
9 

No. 

No, 

40 

100 

50 
40 

4 

5 

1 
3 
8 

20 
24 

3 

50 
40 

1 

1     .        „ 

_  _  _  - 

1 

8 

10 

''soo 

500  1       134 

66 
60 

« 

250 

e305 
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250 

45 
80 

10 

14 
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20 

50 

74 
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75 

10 

........ 

40 
8 

01,055 

110 

11 

4 
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110 

1 
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13 

2 

•     •     •     •            B     ■ 
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65 
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30 

2 

4 

5 
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150 
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150 
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S5 

5 
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200 

SA 

250 
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24 

!       1  .^ 

65 
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12 
25 
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22 

10 

4 

10 

3 
80 

11 
100 
50 

1 

i       »• 
to 
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2 

1 

4 

10 

2 

1"       5 
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11 

4 

6 

20 

1                       •* 

9t 
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• 

•  •  •  •      •  « 

5 

80 
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'            1 

80 

20 

•  •  ■      •  .  •  • 

50 
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15 

3 

'            3  1 

•••...• 

1 

30 
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20O 
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500 

50 



4 

3 

4 
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I 
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........  
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20 

10 

11 
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' 

1        796}     t,M7 
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»l 

• 
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m 

68 
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31 
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15 

60 

80 
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i •• 

1 

11 

24 

6 

7 

9 
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380 
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22 
45 

10 
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17 
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1 

67 
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89 
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1 
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REPORTS    OF   AGENTS. 


Colorado  Rivbr  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  15,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instrnctions  to  agents,  promalgated  in  Department  circn- 
hur  dated  July  1,  18d5, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  af- 
iain  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

BIJILDINOS. 

The  bnildinge  at  this  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  building,  are  snffi- 
eteot  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  The  school  building  is  too  RTnall,  is 
poorly  constructed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  bad.  All  the  buildingu  aro  in 
a  T«ry  poor  state  of  repair. 

RESERVATION. 

Reservation  said  to  contain  128,000  acres  of  land,  situated  principally  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Colorado  River,  extending  along  its  banks  from  a  short  distance  below  La  Pas  ta 
a  point  nearly  opposite  Monument  Peak,  California,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.    The^ 
principal  part  of  this  land  is  not  available  for  agricultural  purposes;  there  is,  how> 
ever,  snflBcient  to  produce  all  that  is  necessary  to  subsist  these  Indians  provided  water- 
can  be  got  upon  it.     The  Government  has  expended  to  this  end,  in  the  past  twenty- 
years,  something  more  than  $200,000.    It  is  my  judgment  that  a  ditch  for  irrigating: 
this  reservation  is  impracticable.    I  have  constructed  an  irrigating  pump,  operated  hy 
horse-power,  to  irrigate  the  school  farm,  at  a  cost  of  $373.80,  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose.   Several  of  these  pumps  could  be  constructed  and  placed  in  favorable  locations, 
to  be  operated  by  the  Indians  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $500  each.    The  land  thus 
irrigated,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  covered  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river, 
and  the  natural  products  of  the  reservation,  would,  in  my  opinion,  pi'oduce  sufficient 
to  subsist  these  Indians. 

INDIANS. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  the  present  year,  the  Indians  under  supervision 
of  this  agency  number  1,012,  of  which  810  are  Mohaves  and  202  are  Chemihueves. 
Some  jeaionsy  exists  between  these  tribes,  but  is  not  of  a  character  to  create  appre- 
hension. They  are  peaceably  disposed.  No  fighting  or  quarreling  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  reprimand  any  for  disorderly  conduct. 
Sobriety  is  universal  among  these  Indians;  no  cases  of  larceny.  My  orders  have  been 
obeyed  with  promptness  and  apparently  without  reluctance.  The  bad  habits  of  these 
Indians,  Mohaves  more  particularly,  are  gambling,  licentiousness,  brutality.  There 
is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  against  these  vices  among  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Indians,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  marked  diminution  of  their  pruciice  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Chemihueves,  more  treacherous  than  the  Mohaves,  are  more  intelligent,  frugal, 
and  industrious.  Their  labor  commands  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  more.  I  ha\  e  not  yet 
seen  a  Chemihueve  who  was  not  respectably  dressed.  They  are  more  correct  in  their 
habita  and  are  desirous  of  living  like  ihe  white  man.  Owing  to  tho  fact  that  the 
unprecedented  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  last  year  rendered  wort  liless  the  land 
they  were  occupying  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  dryseason  and  low  water 
this  year,  many  of  them  left  the  reservation  and  went  to  the  Chemihueve  Valley  for 
the  purpose  of  farming.  They  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  prospect  there  that  ih« 
chief,  accompanied  by  about  thirty  of  his  people,  with  Mr.  Snyder  as  interpreter, 
waited  upon  me,  and  represented  that  if  the  Government  would  set  apart  the  Chemi- 
haeve  Valley  for  their  use,  and  build  them  a  school-house  .they  would  pay  a  teacher, 
and  not  ask  any  further  assistance  from  the  Government. 

Yuma  Indians,  no  enumeration;  estimated  number  800.  Hualapais,  enumerated  by 
additional  farmer  Charles  A.  Harvey,  number  732.  These  Indians  are  so  remote  from 
the  agency  that  my  knowledge  of  them  is  very  limited. 
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SANITARY. 


The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  ^ood,  the  principal  ailment  being  vene- 
real disease.  The  agency  physician  reports  that  the  above,  and  other  diseases  to 
which  these  Indians  are  subject,  yield  readily  to  medical  treatment,  when  possible  to 
place  and  continue  the  patient  under  favorable  conditions. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  at  the  agency  school  was  352.  The 
pupils  were  divided  into  two  grades,  primary  and  graduating,  and  instructed  in  or- 
thography, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  composition,  and  music, 
in  which  studies  tney  have  made  good  progress,  more  particularly  in  writing,  for 
which  branch  they  seem  to  have  a  natural  talent.  In  deportment  there  has  been  dur- 
ing the  year  a  very  marked  improvement. 

YUMA  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  average  attendance  was  25^.  Owing  to  advei*se  sentiments  of  the  tribe,  and 
especially  ot  the  chief,  the  Yuma  Indian  school  seriously  taxed  the  patience  and  per- 
severance of  those  in  charge  for  the  first  half  of  the  year;  but  the  tribal  prejudice 
has  been  principally  dissipated  by  the  persistency  and  firmness  of  the  teachers,  and 
a  £air  measure  of  success  has  been  attained.  It  is  confidently  predicted  that  favora- 
ble progress  will  be  made  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  1  captain  and  5  privates.  They  have 
rendered  prompt  and  obedient  service.  No  arrests  have  been  made,  and  no  occasion 
for  the  convening  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses. 

AGRICULTURE,   LABOR,   AND  WEALTH. 

As  will  be  seen  by  statistical  report,  herewith  transmitted,  200  acres  of  land  was 
cultivated  by  Indians,  producing,  approximately,  200  bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels 
of  com,  and  30  bushels  of  beans,  hesides  other  vegetables.  The  unusually  dry  season, 
and  no  overflow  of  consequence  by  the  river,  accounts  for  the  meager  showing  in  ag- 
ricultural products:  also,  owing  to  same  causes  the  natural  products  of  the  reserva- 
tion are  almost  a  complete  failure,  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  usual  yield  being 
had. 

They  cut  and  delivered  for  use  at  the  agency  14  tons  of  hay,  for  which  they  received 
$25  per  ton.  They  furnished  the  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Company  2,000  cords  of 
wood,  receiving  therefor  $2  per  cord.  The  above  companj'  has  employed  au  average 
of  20  Indians  each  day  during  the  year,  at  a  compensation  of  50  cents  per  day  and 
board. 

Their  wealth,  if  it  may  be  so  designated,  consists  of  about  250  domestic  fowls,  120 
horses,  2  mules. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

By  Government,  one-sixth,  by  natural  products  and  results  of  their  own  labor,  five- 
sixths. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  F.  ASHLEY, 

Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pima  AgencI',  Arizona, 

August  29,  1885. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  1885. 

Commendable  progress  has  been  made  among  the  Pima  Indians  during  the  year, 
and  with  increased  facilities  much  more  might  be  accomplished.  The  consent  of  the 
Department  having  been  obtained,  I  offered  a  wagon  and  harness  to  each  Indian  who 
would  build  au  adobo  house  and  occupy  it  as  a  family  residence.  The  result  is  very 
encouraging.  Not  only  have  the  twenty  wagons,  which  were  sent  this  year,  been 
taken  and  twenty  adobe  houses  been  more  or  less  completed,  but  the  wagons  estimated 
for,  which  are  expected  to  reach  us  this  fall,  have  for  the  most  part  been  bespoken 
and  quite  a  number  of  adobe  houses,  in  addition  to  the  twenty,  have  already  been 
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eoiiimeDc«d.  The  honses,  while  not  at  all  elegant,  are  comfortable,  and  a  vast  1m- 
provemeot  on  the  miserable  brush  and  mnd  structures  occupied  by  most  of  the  In- 
dians. With  the  exception  of  door  and  window  frames,  they  are  erect'Od  entirely  by 
Indian  labor. 

With  judicious  encouragement  in  the  way  of  the  fruife  trees,  improved  stock  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  ample  facilities  for  education  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
best  part  of  the  tribe  should  not  make  rapid  strides  towards  civilization.  There  are 
many  among  the  Pimas,  of  course,  opposed  to  all  improvements,  to  law  and  order,  to 
innovations  of  any  kind. 

The  qnickest  and  best  way  of  treating  such  would  be  through  an  efficient  police 
force.  Daring  the  past  year  it  has  been  impossible  to  organize  a  police  force.  Pop- 
ular opinion  was  so  much  against  it  that  suitable  men  oonld  not  be  obtained.  ^No 
eonrt  of  Indian  offenses  has  therefore  been  organized.  A  force  of  police  of  doubtful 
efficiency  was  secured  in  July,  which  at  the  first  show  of  resistance  ignominiously 
fied.  I  am  now  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  find  men  of  more  courage  and  there  seems 
to  be  good  hope  of  success. 

AGRICULTURE.  • 

The  tribes  under  this  agency  have  always  been  independent  of  Government  support. 
Cultivating  wheat,  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  they  generally  have  sufficient 
to  meet  all  necessities.  In  the  event  of  failure  of  crops  from  lack  of  water  or  other 
causes,  meeqnit  beans,  rootd,  and  other  uncultivated  products  of  the  soil  are  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish  subsistence.  The  Indians  are  at  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  implements;  primitive  plows  are  much  used,  and  the  grain  is 
cut  entirely  with  the  old  fai<hioned  sickle.  All  efforts  to  induce  to  the  use  of  ox-yokes 
in  plowing  or  cradles  in  reaping  have  thus  far  proved  unavailing.  But  with  larger 
horses,  which  can  be  obtained  by  breeding,  and  through  the  use  of  wagons  the  In- 
dians will  in  time  adopt  improved  modes  of  farming  and  the  use  of  proper  implements. 
It  is  enconraging  to  note  that  the  fields  are  being  enlarged  each  year  and  larger  crops 
ire  raised.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  failure  of  tne  water  supply  dnr- 
ini:  the  snnamer  months.  If  the  distribntion  of  the  water  could  be  intelligently  con- 
troUed,  this  difficulty  could  in  g^eat  measure  be  overcome.  At  present  there  is  no 
established  system  and  quarrels  and  fights  frequently  occur.  But  to  control  this  mat- 
ter at  all  a  much  larger  police  force  than  that  allowed  would  be  necessary  until  the 
benefits  of  such  system  were  apparent.  If  improved  plows  were  used  and  the  ground 
more  deeply  stirred  it  is  probable  that  less  water  would  be  required. 

EDUCATION. 

A  better  class  of  children  to  train  and  teach  could  hardly  be  found.  Immorality  is 
the  worst  fault  they  have  and  the  most  difficult  to  overcome.  Inability  to  compre- 
hend the  need  of  education  and  the  disinclination  of  the  children  are  obstacles  to 
general  attendance  upon  schools,  which  can  only  be  overcome  in  time  or  through 
compulsion. 

Once  in  school,  the  children  are  tractable,  interested,  not  more  indolent  than  white 
children,  and  the  desire  to  learn  and  improve  constantly  increases.  Pleasant  and  at- 
tractive school  buildings  are  much  needed,  and  a  farm  or  garden  is  a  necessity  here- 
tofore unobtainable.  Everything  considered,  the  boarding  school  at  the  agency  has 
had  a  very  snccessful  year.  The  results  have  been  gratifying  in  every  way  save  in 
the  reduction  of  salary  of  principal,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  Pima  children,  the  Papagos  are  becoming  Interested,  some  being 
bronght  by  their  parents  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  more  will  undoubt- 
edly attend  the  coming  year.  My  opinion  is  that  boarding  schools  should  be  en- 
eooraged.  The  benefit  to  the  scholars  attending  may  not,  perhaps  cannot,  be  as 
marked  or  as  great  as  that  obtained  by  attending  Carlisle  or  Hampton  ;  but  it  is  more 
wide-spread,  and  the  influence  extends  throughout  the  tribe.  Besults  are  secured  ob- 
tainable in  no  other  way. 

I  would  not  advise  the  establishment  of  day  schools  upon  this  reservation  unless 
attendance  could  be  made  compulsory.  Men  competent  to  act  as  physicians  as  well 
as  teachers,  with  means  of  securing  regular  attendance  at  schools,  would,  I  think,  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Pimas,  and  there  is  room  and  work  for  several  such  on  the  res- 
ervations nnder  this  agency.  Education  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Indian,  and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  large  sums  seems  absolutely  necessary. 
Small  appropriations  is  a  false  economy  and  an  inexcusable  loss  of  time. 

PAPAGOS. 

Two  reoervations  nnder  this  agency  are  supposed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Papagos.  One  is  about  9  miles  south  of  Tucson,  the  other  immediately  north  of  Gila 
Bend.    The  former  is  occupied  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people.    The  latter 
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did  snpport  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  to-day  thero  are  not  half  a  dozen  w*thin  its 
boundaries.  UDtil  within  the  last  year  the  Papago  Reservation  near  T  on  has 
never  been  free  from  intruders.  The  Indians  have  been  harassed,  cheated,  bulldozed, 
by  lawless  whites  and  Mexoans.  Troubles  about  land  and  water  have  continually 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  agent.  The  intruders  have  finally  been  ejected  and 
temporary  quietness  prevails.  But  tlie  temper  of  the  ejected  people  and  that  of  their 
friends  is  such,  that  whenever  opportunity  occurs  to  create  a  disturbance  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  it. 

The  lands  used  by  the  Indians  at  Gila  Bend  have  been  continually  encroached  upon 
by  the  whites.  Water  has  been  appropriated,  stock  molested,  and  personal  violence 
threatened,  until  the  Indians  have  been  compelled  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere,  and 
are  scattered  throughout  the  Papago  country.  The  matter  has  been  fully  reported 
to  the  Department,  and  the  removal  of  the  intruders  has  been  repeatedly  urged.  The 
reason  given  for  not  acting  in  the  matter  is  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  stir  up  strife  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however, 
that  the  white  settlers  on  this  reservation  have  no  hesitancy  in  stirring  up  strife  witb 
the  Indians  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

The  total  number  of  Papagos  is  estimated  to  be  7,300.  They  are  scattered  over  a 
territory  extending  from  the  Mexican  boundary  line  north  about  100  miles  and  from 
the  California  line  east  perhaps  200  miles.  They  occupy  and  gain  a  livelihood  in  a 
country  where  Americans  would  perish  without  outside  aid.  They  are  strong,  intel- 
ligent, industrious,  and,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  goes,  are  law-abiding.  They  raise 
small  crops  when  the  rainfall  is  sufficieut;  keep  cattle,  horses,  and  mules;  gather  the 
natural  products  of  the  soil ;  wear  citizens'  clothing,  and  molest  no  one.  The  land 
occupied  by  them  is  useful  to  whites  only  for  mining  and  grazing  purposes,  and  until 
recently  the  Papagos  off  the  reservation  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  whites.  Until 
within  the  last  year  or  two  they  have  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  desirable 
portions  of  land  contained  in  the  territory  above  described.  Since  mining  operations 
nave  commenced  the  value  of  these  desirable  locations  for  :*tock-raisiug  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  whites.  Papagos  have  been  driven  away  from  their  homes,  and  con- 
siderable trouble  and  ill-feeling  have  already  been  produced.  Unless  efficient  meas- 
ures are  soon  taken  the  Indians  will  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  Government 
for  support.  Prompt  action  in  settling  them  permanently  upon  their  present  locations 
would  avoid  much  nardshin  and  injustice.  The  Papagos  need  assistance,  and  are  io 
every  way  worthy  of  it.  Thus  far  1  have  been  unable  to  visit  their  country  generally, 
but  m^  intention  is  to  do  so  at  once  and  gain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  their 
situation  and  necessities. 
Very  respectfully, 
•    *  ROSWELL  G.  WHEELER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Boopa  Valley  Agencpy  Californiaj  Augiist  1,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  ray  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 
In  addition  to  having  charge  of  the  Hoopa  Indians  and  their  reservation,  this  agency 
has  of  late  years  been  intrusted  with  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Klamath 
River  Indian  Reservation  and  the  Indians  resident  thereon,  and  also  with  the  affairs 
of  the  n  on -reservation  Klamath  Indians  residing  along  the  banks  of  the  Klamath 
River  between  the  boundaries  of  the  reservations  before  mentioned. 

The  Hoopa  Indians  have  during  the  year  past  been  peaceful  and  well-behaved. 
No  violent  quarrels  have  occurred  among  themselves,  and  their  relations  witb  the 
whites  have  been  generally  satisfactory.  The  habits  and  morals  of  these  Indians  re- 
main unchanged.  It  is,  however,  becoming  every  successive  year  more  and  more 
difficult  to  get  able-bodied  male  Indians  to  work  for  the  reservation.  They  think 
they  ought  to  be  paid  for  all  such  work  at  the  rates  prevailing  for  similar  work  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  they  contend  that  the  amounts  of  rations  and  clothing 
Issued  to  them  are  but  a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  such  labor  as  they  do 
from  time  to  time  perform  for  the  reservation.  A  good  deal  of  this  increasing  disincli- 
nation to  work  for  the  reservation  is  doubtless  due  to  these  causes,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  is  even  more  largely  due  to  the  counsel  and  advice  of  evil-disposed  parties,  who 
have  told  the  Indians  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  paid  for  their  labor,  that  they  are 
not  receiving  all  the  Government  provides  for  them,  and  that  this  reservation  was 
established  and  supported  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  residents,  who  were  not  re- 
quired or  expected  to  render  any  equivalent  but  peaceful  conduct.  On  general 
principles  it  would  certainly  be  preferable,  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization  of  these 
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Indiuis,  if  they  were  paid  a  direct  eqniTalent  for  their  labor.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  oljfeeryed  that  whatever  money  a  majority  of  these  Indians  earn  by  labor  is  too 
often  wasted  in  dissipation  or  useless  extravagences,  and  that  in  place  of  being  of 
service  it  is  too  often  the  scarce  of  nnmiticated  evil.  Moreover,  tnose  Indians  who 
arsoonstitationally  lazy,  indolent,  and  worthless— a  very  large  majority,  by  the  way— - 
are  generally  the  greatest  growlers  and  the  most  persistent  complainants  against  the 
existing  system.  The  less  work  this  class  of  Indians  do  for  the  reservation,  the  less 
l^ey  contribnte  to  the  support  of  themselves  or  their  families,  the  more  disposed  are 
they  to  grumble  and  endeavor  to  dissuade  others  from  working  under  the  present 
fjstem.  But  the  greatest  grievance  of  this  class  of  Indians  is  that  the  flour  and 
oiher  products  of  the  reservation  are  not  issued  with  sufficient  liberality  and  inju-' 
diciousnefls  to  suit  their  ideas  and  to  support  them  in  a  condition  of  chronic  depend- 
ence and  mendicancy.  For  this  class  there  is  no  cure  or  relief  except  throwing  them 
altogetlier  upon  their  owu  resources.  But  for  the  better  class  of  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious Uoopas  I  think  that  a  good  deal  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  re- 
moving whatever  disinclination  they  entertain  to  working  tor  the  reservation  under 
the  present  system. 

The  system  should  be  changed.  By  some  legislative  modifications  of  existing  laws 
the  agent  should  be  authorized  to  sell  surplus  products  of  the  reservation  and  to  de- 
vote the  proceeds  to  the  immediate,  exclusive,  and  personal  benefit  of  such  Indians 
as  help  to  raise  such  products.  By  '' surplus  products,"  I  mean  such  quantities  of 
grain,  hay,  flour,  Slc.,  as  could  be  raised  on  this  reservation  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  required  for  agency  uses.  I  have  no  doubt  but'  that  enough  money  could 
be  raised  in  this  manner  not  only  to  pay  the  Indians  who  work  a  decent  equivalent 
for  their  labor,  but  probably  after  some  time  to  defray  also  some  of  the  expenses  for 
various  purposes  now  defrayed  exclusively  from  annual  appropriations.  In  other 
words,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  reservation  self-sustaining.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  Indians  would  be  benefited  by  the  effort.  Bat  under  the  exist- 
iog  system  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  *^  surplus  products"  have  to  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury,  and  consequently  the  Indians  would  receive  no  benefit  whatsoever  there- 
from, whilst  the  agent  has  no  encouragement  in  raising  more  products  than  are  neces- 
suy  for  the  agency.  I  am  very  far  ^om  saying  that  the  proposed  change  would,  if 
cairied  out,  put  a  stop  to  all  growUngs  and  discontent  or  that  it  would  give  even 
|;eneral  satisfaction.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Moreover,  another  step 
m  the  right  direction  would  be  for  the  Government  to  raise  its  own  beef  on  this  reser- 
vation. In  fact,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  step  are  so  manifold  and  obvious,  that  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  has  not  been  done  long  ago.  The  grazing  range  is  -more 
than  ample  for  all  the  cattle  the  a&^ency  would  require  for  beef. 

The  whisky  traffic  continues,  although  cases  of  intoxication  among  the  Indians  are 
apparently  less  numerous  than  they  were  formerly.  This  is  possibly  due  more  to  fear 
of  punishment  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  than  to  any  cessation  of  the  nefarious  traffic. 
No  great  change  for  the  better  need  be  expected  in  that  respect  until  the  laws  in  re- 
gard to  selling  whisky  to  Indians  are  more  rigidly  enforced  and  respected,  and  until 
public  sentiment  in  the  community  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  denounce  and  sup- 
press all  violations  of  the  laws. 

The  practical  results  of  the  education  of  Indians  at  this  agency  continue  to  be  nn- 
satisfactory.  Pupils  can  be  found  and  kept  at  school  only  by  issuing  them  rations 
and  clothing.  Any  suspension  of  these  issues  is  immediately  followed  by  a  correspond- 
iDf;  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

At  various  times  during  the  year  efforts  were  made  to  secure  pupils — volunteers — 
for  the  industrial  training  school  for  Indians  which  has  been  established  at  Middle- 
town,  in  Lake  County,  in  this  State.  The  result  has  not  been  encouraging  as  tend- 
ing to  show  any  great  desire  for  improving  their  condition  on  the  part  of  the  the  In- 
dians. In  June  last  Mr.  Read,  the  principal  of  the  said  school,  succeeded  in  securing 
five  boys  for  the  school  and  getting  them  to  their  destination.  These  boys  volun- 
teered to  go,  but  it  needed  the  exercise  of  considerable  intimidation  to  prevent  their 
parents  and  relatives  from  restraining  or  preventing  their  departure.  Since  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  ardor  to  go  to  industrial  schools  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dian youths  themselves,  and  since  their  parents  and  others  having  influence  are  almost 
invariably  opposed  to  the  plan,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  select  from  time  to 
time  promising  youths  of  both  sexes  and  send  them  to  industrial  schools,  peaceably, 
if  possible,  forcibly,  if  necessary. 

Should  this  plan  not  suit  the  ideas  of  the  Department  I  would  offer  the  suggestion 
that,  instead  of  a  day-school,  as  at  present  conducted  at  this  agency,  a  boarding-school 
be  established — that  a  certain  portion  of  the  reservation  be  set  apart  for  its  use, 
and  that  an  efficient  staff  of  qualified  teachers  be  furnished  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  instructing  the  pupils  in  such  matters,  industries,  trades,  or  occupations  as  may 
seem  best  adapted  to  their  abilities  and  prospective  positions  in  life.  The  pupils  for 
the  boarding-schools  should  be  selected  from  the  day-school  scholars  and  should  be  kept 
strictly  removed  from  all  tribal  or  family  associations,  for  without  the  enforcement 
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of  sncb  removal  bnt  little  permanent  mental  or  moral  improvement  need  be  antici- 
pated. Personally  I  wonld  for  all  reasons  prefer  tbe  removal  of  tbe  pnpils  to  a  mncl» 
greater  distance  from  tbeir  present  associations,  wbere  tbeir  seclusion  from  sncb  asso- 
ciations could  be  more  rigidly  and  efficiently  enforced,  and  wbere  tbey  wonld  have 
mncb  better  opportunities  of  observing  and  profiting  by  the  usages  and  industrial 
lessons  of  civilization.  The  establishment  of  a  boarding-school  at  the  agency  I  re> 
gard  merely  as  a  measure  of  experiment  and  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

The  acreage  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians  for  themeelvest  has  not  been  increased 
to  the  extent  desired  or  expected.  Advice,  encouragement,  and  assist<ance  have  been 
freely  tendered  to  all  Indians  who  would  give  any  evidence  of  being  willing  and 
anxious  by  the  cultivation  of  lands  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  Endeavors  have  also  been  made  to  persuade  them  to  dispose  of  their 
horses  and  mules  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  sheep  and  -cattle.  The  possession  of^ 
horses  is  beyond  any  question  an  evil  to  the  Indians,  since  it  encourages  them  in  their 
vagabondage.  The  horses  are  very  seldom  used  for  any  useful  purposes.  In  f»et 
Indians  will  not  use  their  own  horses  to  plongh  their  own  fields  until  they  find  thair 
agency  animals  will  not  be  furnished  for  that  purpose.  For  these  reaaons  the  pos- 
session of  horses  has  been  in  every  possible  way  discouraged.  Hogs  in  large  numbers 
are  possessed  by  these  Indians.  This  preference  for  hogs  is  doubtless  owing  to  th& 
fact  that  these  animals  increase  and  multiply  enormously  without  requiring  any  care 
or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors.  To  such  an  extent  have  these  hogs  mul- 
tiplied that  they  have  become  a  perfect  nuisance  upon  the  reservation.  Tet  evenr 
those  Indians  who  own  large  numbers  of  hogs  are  as  importunate  and  insistent  be|^- 
gars  for  food,  &c.,  as  are  others  who  have  no  such  resource  against  hunger  and  want. 

The  agency  farm  has  been  only  moderately  successful  this  season.  Long  continued 
and  unusual  dry  weather  in  the  months  of  April  and  March  very  seriously  injured 
the  wheat  crop  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  fit  only  for  hay, 
s^and  that  the  yield  of  wheat  from  the  balance  will  not  nearly  equal  the  average  yield 
of  previous  years.  Tbe  oat  crop  was  also  considerably,  though  not  equally,  damaged 
by  the  same  cause.  Wild  mustard  and  what  are  called  "  Canada  thistles  "  have  made 
their  appearance  all  over  the  reservation  to  the  great  injury  of  the  grain  fields  and 
grazing  lands.  With  a  view  to  the  extirpation  of  these  growths  in  the  g^ain  fields  it 
will  be  necessary  to  **  summer  fallow ''  the  fields  now  being  cultivated,  and  this  s^au^ 
will  necessitate  the  breaking  and  fencing  in  of  lands  for  a  long  time  unused.  Thls- 
can  be  done  with  comparatively  little  difiQcnlty,  were  it  not  for  fencing.  In  so  far 
as  I  can  learn  there  is  no  way  of  extirpating  the  **  Canada''  thistles  on  the  grazing 
ranges.  i 

During  the  year  a  new  storehouse,  a  new  bam  and  stables,  and  a  new  cook-house 
have  been  b^lilt.  Old  buildings  have  also  been  renovated  and  repaired  as  much  as 
practicable.  •  Several  bridges  nave  been  built  and  repaired,  several  hundred  yards  of 
old  fences  have  been  replaced,  and  several  new  roads  for  logging  purposes  have  been 
constructed.  Logs  are  on  the  ground  ready  to  be  sawed  into  lumber  for  the  construc- 
tion of  other  much-needed  buildings  and  repairs.  But  the  water  supply  gave  out  ex- 
ceptionally early  this  season ;  so,  for  three  or  four  moftUMipast,  it  has  been-  impossible 
to  run  the  saw  or  grist  mill.  In  consequence  further  construction  and  repairs  had 
to  be  postponed  through  want  of  lumber.  A  new  flume  for  supplying  water  at  the 
mill  is  partially  completed.  When  finished  it  is  hoped  that  a  larger  and  longer  con- 
tinued supply  of  water  will  be  thereby  made  available. 

After  three  years  of  experience  here  as  agent  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
it  would  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  Government  but  to  the  Hoopa  Indians,  if  thia 
reservation  were  abandoned,  and  the  lands  thereof  homesteaded  to  the  Indians  witb 
the  usual  proviso  against  alienation.  I  consider  as  absolutely  wasted  the  money 
which  is  being  expended  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of  the  reservation  and 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  Indians.  The  reservation  may  at  one  time  have  served 
some  useful  purpose  or  have  been  a  necessity,  but  its  day  of  usefulness  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  have  passed.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  Hoopa  Indiana 
have  not  derived  any  benefit  from  the  expenditures  so  liberally  made  for  and  upon  their 
reservation.  Their  condition  is  not  in  any  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  neighborin|^ 
tribes  who  receive  no  aid  or  assistance  of  any  character  from  the  United  States.  Ii> 
fact,  in  all  the  manlier  and  better  elements  of  character,  such  as  self-reliance,  self- 
support,  thrift,  honesty,  and  truthfulness,  the  Hoopas  are  sadly  inferior  to  the  neigh- 
boring Indians.  Moreover,  the  Hoopas  are  not  to-day  any  more  enlightened,  advanced, 
progressive,  industrious,  or  better  off  in  any  way  than  they  were  when  the  reserva- 
tion was  established  about  twenty  years  a^o.  This  lamentable  unprogressiveness, 
this  stolid  apathy  and  self-complacency,  this  tendency  to  mendicancy  and  untruth- 
fulness, and  this  absence  of  thrift,  industry,  and  independence,  are,  in  my  opinion,  at- 
tributable solely  and  directly  to  their  being  reservation  Indians  supported  in  great 
measure  by  the  Government.  Moreover,  it  is  only  natural  that,  so  long  as  they  be- 
lieve or  imagine  that  they  need  not  woi^k,  and  that  the  Government  must  support 
them  or  at  least  keep  them  from  starvation,  just  so  long  will  they  spend  in  dissipation 
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and  extra vagaoces  all  the  money  they  earn,  and  live  at  other  times  in  idlenesa,  sloth, 
aud  pov«rtyt  and  upon  the  charity  of  the  Government  It  certainly  cannot  be  the 
policy  of  the  Oovemmeut  to  encourage  or  «)ven  ignore  sach  a  condition  of  affairs.' 
To  improve  or  abolish  it  the  Hoopa  Indians  should  be  thrown  exclnsively  upon  their 
own  reaonrcea,  and  for  that  reason  alone  the  reservaticm  should  be  abandoned.  The 
Govemment  certainly  owes  these  Hoopa  Indians  nothing  but  to  secure  them  possession 
of  their  homes.  I  see  no  reason  why  invidious  comparisons  between  their  treatment 
and  that  of  the  Klamaths  for  instance  should  be  any  longer  possible.  The  history  of 
the  two  tribes  shows  that  the  Hoopas  were  the  most  dangerous,  unruly,  and  trouble- 
some to  the  whites.  For  that  reason  I  presume  they  have  received  greater  care  and 
consideration,  and  are  still  receiving  more  than  they  are  entitled  to  or  have  earned. 
Bot  wi^h  the  notorious  usages  in  such  cases  the  comparatively  inoffensive  Indians 
were  ignored  or  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  whilst  the  more  troublesome  and  unruly 
Indians  were  bribed  and  cajoled  into  good  behavior.  It  is  scarcely,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  Hoopas  should  regard  the  charities  and  assistance  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  as  their  rights,  or  as  concessions  unwillingly  extorted 
through  the  Government's  apprehensions. 

Nothing  has  been  done  since  the  date  of-  my  last  report  towards  completing  the 
work  eommeneed  in  188:),  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  Klamath 
Biver  Indian  reservation.  This  was  due  to  the  inaccurate  or  fraudulent  surveys  of 
the  reservation  and  adioinin^  townships  having  rendered  impractioable  a  prosecution 
of  the  work.  The  Indians,  in  ho  far  as  I  have  learned,  have  been  peaceful  and  well 
behaved.  Persistent  ^orts  are  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  squatter  element  in 
the  commnuity  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  this  reservation.  In  some  ca6es  of  this  char- 
acter summary  measures  were  required  and  employed  to  suppress  this  trespassing  and 
illegal  intrasion.  These  trespasses  will  without  doubt  continue  to  occur  at  intervals, 
as  the  efforts  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  reservation  are  favorably  viewed  by  certain 
portions  of  the  community,  and  as  the  present  penalties  of  the  law  have  no  terrors 
for  the  squatter  element. 

The  non- reservation  Klamath  Indians,  residing  along  the  Klamath  River  between 
the  bonndaries  of  the  Hoopa  aud  lower  Klamatn  reservations,  have  on  various  oc- 
casions during  the  past  year  manifested  much  uneasiness,  apprehension,  and  disturb- 
aoee  over  the  gradual  occupation  by  white  men  of  the  lands  adjoining  Indiau  villages. 
At  one  time  it  iook«'d  as  if  a  collision  were  imminent.  An  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tion, complaintft,  and  wants  of  these  Indians  was  made  last  June  by  a  special  agent 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  with  whom  I  co-operated.  His  teport  has  doubtless  been  re- 
ceived at  yoor  oflBce.  The  condition  of  the  Indians  as  I  saw  them  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  described  in  my  reports  of  August  1,  1884.  Their  complaints  were 
merely  such  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  the  changed  condition  of 
a&irs,  and  such  as  have  arisen  and  will  hereafter  arise  under  similar  circumstances. 
Having  been  assured  that  the  Government  would  make  some  provision  for  their  future 
and  wonld  secure  them  in  possession  of  their  homes  and  improvement«,  the  Indians 
have  become  quieted  and  their  feelings  of  apprehension  have  been  lulled  to  rest.  The 
white  men,  having  become  satisfied  of  the  Govenmient's'  sincerity,  earnestness,  and 
ability  to  make  provision  for  these  Indians,  seem  disposed  to  adopt  a  more  concilia- 
tory and  amicable  policy.  Both  parties  agreed  to  refer  all  their  mutual  difficulties 
aod  disputes  to  this  agency  for  arbitration  and  settlement.  Unless  some  totally  un- 
expected trouble  should  arise  I  see  no  cause  for  further  apprehensions.  In  the  mean- 
time it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Government  t^  have  as  soon  as  possible  new  sur- 
veys of  the  lands  made,  hO  that  homesteads  may  be  patented  to  all  the  Indians  who 
are  entitled  to  and  want  them.  It  would  be  extremely  inexpedient  to  procrastinate 
the  bhsiness.  It  wonld  be  much  easier  to  shake  the  Indian's  present  faith  in  our  sin- 
eerity  than  to  restore  it  after  it  had  once  been  disturbed. 

On  the  24th  of  June  of  this  year  an  Indian  named  '*  Pactah  Billy ''  killed  another 
Indian  named  **  Ike  "  at  Pactah,  an  Indian  village  within  the  limits  of  this  reserva- 
tion, and  of  which  both  the  parties,  though  Klamaths,  were  at  the  time  residents. 
Special  reports  of  the  murder  were  at  the  time  and  subsequently  made  to  your  office. 
Finding  the  State  authorities  had  no  jurisdiction  under  section  9*,  Indian  Department, 
appropriation  bill,  act  approved  March  3, 1885,  to  arrest  or  try  the  murdt-rer,  the  facts 
were  reported  on  July  7, 1885,  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  such  action  as 
was  necessary  in  the  premises.  At  his  request  a  list  of  the  eye-wityesses  of  the  crime 
has  been  furnished  him  with  a  view  to  having  the  matter  presented  to  the  United 
States  grand  jury. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  PORTER, 
Captain,  U,  S.  A,,  Acting  United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  C0MMI88IONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Mission  Aobnoy, 
San  BemardhiOj  Cal.j  September  30,  18%. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  aunnal  report.  The  annnal  statistics 
are  inclosed  herewith. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  reserves  of  this  agency,  and  their  dist>anoes  from  this  o£Bcey 
the  time  of  forwarding  this  report  was  extended  by  yonr  letter  dated  the  27th  ultimo^ 
to  this  date,  to  prepare  as  full  a  census  as  was  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

With  the  limited  number  of  employ^,  but  since  the  27t^  ultimo,  with  some  aid 
from  the  new  employ^  (the  additional  farmer),  an  actual  enumeration,  including  names, 
ages,  and  relationship,  was  made  of  the  larger  villages,  including  the  eight  villages 
where  the  agency  day-schools  are  established,  the  remainder  being  necessarily  esti- 
mated. The  result  is  as  follows:  Whole  number,  3,070;  males  over  18  years  of  age^ 
876 ;  females  over  14  years  of  age,  1,056 ;  school  children  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age,  770. 

The  whole  number  divided  into  tribes  thus:  Serranos,  390;  Coahuillas,  793 ;  San 
Luis  Reys,  1,142;  Dieguenos,  745. 

THBIR  LOCATION. 

Much  the  larger  number  (over  two-thirds)  live  in  the  very  large  area  comprisin|i^ 
the  county  of  Saii-  Diego,  most  of  the  remaiuder  in  the  still  larger  county  of  San 
Bernardino,  and  a  few  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  They  generally  live  in  villages 
and  settlements,  of  which  they  have  thirty-two,  counting  from  the  largest,  having  a 
population  of  236  and  the  smallest  18.  There  are  living  in  this  county  (San  Bernar- 
dino) over  100  Chimehuevas  and  other  Indians  who  do  not  live  under  any  ajy^ency. 

The  actual  enumeration  made  this  year  would  indicate  a  total  increase  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  of  about  200  since  1880,  yet  their  compai>atively  small  number  of  chil- 
dren indicates  a  very  decided  decrease.  It  seems  probable  that  the  enumeration  made 
for  1880  did  not  include  all  the  adult  Indians  in  the  larger  villages  who  were  enumer- 
ated this  year.  Besides,  there  are  included  in  this  enumeration  by  name,  age,  &c.,97 
Mission  Indians,  living  in  and  near  the  City  of  San  Diego,  who  it  appears  were  not  enu- 
merated before,  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  belong  to  this  agency,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  were  born  in  Mexico  (in  Lower  California).  But  as  I  found  upon  oarefal 
inquiry  that  the  older  ones  were  living  in  California  at  the  time  and  since  the  treaty 
of  1848»  that  they  were  Mission  Indians  of  the  tribe  called  "  Diegueno,"  that  their 
children  were  bom  in  California,  and  that  they  claimed  to  be  Indians  of  this  agency^ 
they  were  enumerated  accordingly. 

EDUCATION. 

Of  all  the  Mission  Indians,  about  250  can  read  English,  of  which  100  learned  in  the 
last  year,  yet,  owing  to  their  great  timidity  in  practicing  the  speaking  of  English, 
there  are  scarcely  100  of  the  total  number  who  can  or  do  speak  English  enough  for 
ordinary  intercourse,  yet  a  much  greater  number  understand  the  English  they  hear 
spoken  by  others.  Very  few  of  them  speak  only  Indian,  and  nearly  all  speak  Spanish. 
Two  additional  schools  were  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year. 
Eight  day-schools  have  since  then  been  in  operation,  at  which  there  was  good  average 
attendance. 

One  contract  boarding-school  was  begun  during  the  year  (at  Anaheim),  with  bnt 
small  attendance— five  to  six,  all  girls;  no  provision  having  been  made  there  for  boyB. 

As  directed,  in  answer  to  my  correspondence,  I  furnished  estimates  and  plans  for  an 
Indian  boarding-school  proposed  to  be  erected  near  Banning,  on  the  Protrero  reserve, 
but  as  authority  has  not  yet  been  granted,  as  requested,  it  was  not  built.  The  failure 
of  the  contract  boarding-school  at  Anaheim,  following  the  failure  of  a  similar  school 
at  San  Diego  the  preceding  year,  justifies  the  renewal  of  the  recommendation,  that 
the  boarding-schools,  as  well  as  the  day-schools,  so  far  as  the  Mission  Indians  are 
concerned  (however  it  maj'  be  elsewhere),  should  be  conducted  on  or  near  their  re- 
.servcH,  where  the  Indian  children  will  feel  to  be  at  home,  although  not  lodging  and 
boarding  with  their  parents.  If  they  left  the  school  situated  on  the  reserve  they 
could  be  promptly  returned.  Otherwise  they  should  be  sent  to  those  training-schools 
so  distant  that  th^y  would  not  likely  attempt  to  run  away  unless  their  parents  freely 
consented. 

The  scbool  statistics  (herewith)  show  the  average  attendance  at  the  eight  day- 
schools  to  be  very  good,  ranging  from  15  to  48  for  the  year  and  an  average  attendance 
for  all  of  23i. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  this  respect  aside  from  what  has  been  done  by  the  eight 
teachers  and  occasional  religious  services  by  the  Catholic  church,  with  which  many 
of  these  Indians  are  connected. 
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8ANITABY. 

There  has  been  do  epidemic  among  these  Indians  for  several  years,  and  their  health 
ireDerally  seems  to  improve.  Nearly  one  per  cent,  of  those  living  are  centenarians. 
Their  principal  chief-— Cabazou — who  died  about  two  years  since,  lived  to  be  certainly 
over  120  years  of  age,  but  was  reported  as  having  attained  140  years. 

RESERVATIONS. 

The  Mission  Indians  have  twenty-one  reserves.  On  one  of  these  there  are  no  Indians, 
and  on  some  others  not  one  Indian  on  an  a^eragQ  to  1,000  acres.  The  total  of  all  the  re- 
serves is  about  200,000  acres.  It  cannot  be  stated  more  definitely,  on  account  of  the 
exceptioQs  in  the  numerous  executive  orders  making  such  reserves.  Besides  several 
of  their  larger  villages  are  on  Mexican  grants  now  patented  to  whites,  aud  contain- 
ing no  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  The  Government  employed  special  counsel 
to  defend  the  Indians  in  such  cases  In  one  of  these  suit  was  ^commenced  about  one 
year  since.  It  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial.  In  some  of  the  others  not  commenced 
the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations  will  no  doubt  be  set  np,  if  necessary,  as  one  de- 
fense for  the  Indians. 

SURVEYING. 

The  survey  of  certain  reserves  has  -been  progressing  for  several  months,  and  will 
perhaps  require  two  weeks  longer  to  complete  them.  This  work  has  accomplished 
much  good  already  in  settling  boundary  lines  in  dispute  between  whites  and  Indians. 

A  few  of  these  Indians  occupy  public  lauds  outside  of  the  reserves.  Every  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  to  inform  tbem  generally  of  their  rights  under  the  act  ot  1884 
to  obtain  title  under  the  general  homestead  law,  and  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so  in 
tome  caseti  to  protect  their  rights  by  obtaining  such  title,  yet  but  one  such  appli- 
cati(>n  has  been  made  since  the  act  of  1884  was  enacted.  As  a  result  of  this  indifference, 
in  two  instances  white  persons  have  filed  applications  for  lands  in  the  possession  of 
Indians,  aud  unless  the  Indians  should  be  represented  in  the  United  States  Land  Office 
on  the  hearing,  the  white  claimants  will  likely  succeed  in  obtaining  patents.  All 
such  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  special  counsel  before  referred  to.  The  Indians 
sever  apply  to  the  Land  Office  to  get  title,  and  seldom  apply  to  the  agent  or  to  coun- 
sel, unless  their  improvements  (which  are  usually  very  small)  are  disturbed. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  an  agent  to  be  informed  of  all  such  cases  over  a  territory  re- 
qoiring  loany  hundreds  of  miles  of  travel  and  attend  to  general  office  business,  ic  is 
apparent  that  what  is  most  needed  to  secure  title  for  Indians  in  severalty  in  this 
agency  is  a  locating  agent.  But  something  could  be  done  hereafter  in  that  respect 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  employ^,  the  *' additional  farmer"  recently  appointed,  whose 
time  should  be  spent  on  and  near  the  reservations  where  the  Indians  live.  This  office 
is  30  milt'^  from  the  nearest  and  about  120  miles  from  the  farthest  of  the  Misiiion  In- 
dian reserves. 

AGRICULTURE. 

About  10  tons  of  seed  wheat  and  nearly  20  tons  of  seed  barley  were  issued  to  the 
Mission  Indians  last  January.  With  but  few  exceptions  all  of  them  who  were  en- 
saged  in  agriculture  were  supplied,  and  they  all  promised  to  plant  the  seed  so  issued. 
Most  of  it  was.planted  accoraingly.  Some  of  it  I  am  informed  was  consumed  by  the 
Indians  and  some  of  it  was  fed  to  their  stock  on  the  more  distant  reserves.  The  seed 
that  was  planted  produced  fair  average  crops,  and  has  had  the  efi^ect  of  stimulating 
those  who  planted  the  seed  to  plant  more  this  year.  This  experiment  (the  first  I 
believe  in  this  agency  of  the  kind)  worked  well.  It  was  not  deemed  best,  however,  to 
request  a  similar  authority  for  the  next  crop,  as  the  Indians  should  have  seed  enough 
now  of  their  own,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary.  These  Indians  were  also  supplied  dur- 
ing the  year  with  a  larger  amount  of  agricultural  implements  than  they  have  over 
received  before  in  one  year,  which  also  had  a  good  effect.  And,  as  they  are  now  reason- 
ably well  supplied  with  such  implements,  no  further  supplies  in  that  respect  were 
requested.  The  Grovernment  has  done  very  well  for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  last 
year. 

No  estimate  was  made  for  annual  supplies  for  this  year.  Th©  only  supplies  needed 
are  for  subsistence  for  the  old,  infirm,  and  destitute.  These  do  not  cost  over  about  $80, 
per  quarter,  and  should  be  estimated  only  quarterly,  as  necessity  requires. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Five  frame  school-houses  for  day-schools  were  built  during  the  year;  two  of  tbem 
in  place  of  two  old  ones  which  were  built  of  adobe.  These  had  been  built  about  three 
years  since,  but  fell  into  ruins  during  the  heavy  rains  of  February,  1884.  The  Gov- 
ernment pow  has  six  school-houses  and  rents  two,  making  a  total  of  eight.  The 
ninth  school-house,  authorized,  remains  to  be  built  at  Santa  Tsabel. 
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Except  for  a  day-school  at  Santa  Ysabel,  any  additional  expense  in  building  for 
educational  purposes  should  be  applied  firnt  hereafter  to  Indian  training-schools,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  for  any  of  the  **  Mission  Indians.''  They  need  to  be  taught 
farming,  gardening,  and  mechanical  trades,  and  generally  such  useful  occupations  as 
will  enable  them  t-o  provide  for  themselves.  And  the  girls  should  be  taught  such 
useful  occupations  as  is  suited  to  their  sex  and  capacity,  and,  above  all,  both  sexes 
need  to  be  taught  the  necessity  and  value  of  industry  in  the  pursuits  of  civilization. 

INDUSTRY. 

There  has  been  good  demand  for  Indian  labor  during  the  year  and  at  remunerative 
wagfs.  Many  of  the  young  men  availed  themselves  of  such  demand.  Many  of  them 
are  among  the  best  laborers  in  this  country.  Others  have  refused  remunerative  work 
at  the  same  wages  that  were  paid  to  white  men.    Yet  upon  tlie  whole  there  is  an  im- 

Erovement,  although  too  many  of  them  have  been  misled  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
ound  to  the  same  conditions  of  necessity  which  goyern  all  other  classes  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  In  many  other  respects  there  are  no  better  people  than  the  Mission 
Indians. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The.  Mission  Indians  were  in  a  condition  of  civilization  at  the  date  of  our  treaty 
with  Mexico  in  1848,  and  their  condition  has-been  much  improved  since.  They  are 
not  and  never  were  since  that  date  ''agency''  or  ''reservation"  Indians  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  terms  are  understood  in  most  of  the  agencies.  No  agent  has  ever  had 
control  of  their  actions  or  movements  as  in  case  of  agency  Indians  elsewhere.  These 
Indians  have  always  mad^  their  own  contracts  for  their  labor  and  for  the  sale  of  their 
own  products,  which  are  respected  in  the  courts,  the  agent  advising  them  only  when 
necessary,  so  that  they  would  not  be  defrauded. 

FURNISHING  LIQUORS  TO  INDIANS. 

The  offense  of  fbmishing  liquor  to  Indians  is  still  repeated,  and  of  course  will  be, 
while  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  shall  continue.  Yet  there  are 
but  few  Indian  drunkards,  compared  with  an  e4|ual  population  of  whites,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  one  Indian  drunk  makes  more  noise  than  ten  white  men  in 
the  same  condition.  But  Indian  drunkenness  is  steadily,  though  slowly,  decreasing,  and 
if  an  Indian  police  force  can  be  organized  here  at  the  low  compensation  allowed  by 
law  there  will  likely  be  more  prosecutions  hereafter  and  less  drunkenness. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Mission  ludians  generally  are  not  recognized  by  our  State  authorities  as  citi- 
zens ;  yet  they  were  citizens  of  Mexico  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was 
made  in  1848,  and  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty  are  now  citizens  of  our  country,  for  the 
laws  of  Mexico  made  no  distinction  among  races  as  to  citizenship.  Those  laws,  how- 
ever, made  a  distinction  between  "  wild  Indians"  and  those  living,  as  were  the  Mis- 
sion Indians,  in  a  condition  of  civilization.  As  I  have  learned,  they  did  not  then  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  Mexican  Government,  but  they  had  those 
rights,  and  certainly  the  failure  to  exercise  them  did  not  t>ake  them  away.  This 
question  has  not  been  tested  in  the  courts.  When  a  test  case  shall  be  made,  as  it 
should  be,  and  without  unnecessary  delay,  their  citizenship  will  perhaps  not  be  longer 
denied.  When  it  shall  be  recognized  by  this  State,  there  will  be  neither  law  nor  rea-* 
son  for  an  agency  for  the  Mission  Indians.  It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  the  counties  where  the  ludians  live  to  provide  for  the  infirm  and  desti- 
tute among  them  as  of  all  other  citizens  alike,  and  the  supervisors  will  better  know 
their  needs,  in  the  counties  where  these  Indians  live*  than  an  agent  possibly  can. 
Their  children  will  be  entitle<l  to  a  Just  portion  of  the  State  and  county  school  funds, 
and  they  will  have  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

My  resignation,  tendered  on  the  22d  ultimo,  having  been  formally  accepted  on  the 
8th  instant,  and  as  this  will  be  my  last  annual  report^  it  seems  proper  to  state  that 
during  the  past  two  years,' and  especially  in  the  last  year,  the  Mission  ludians  have 
received  more  aid  from  the  Gk>vernment  than  in  any  like  period  of  the  past. 

The  day  schools  were  increased  from  five  to  eight,  with  the  ninth  day  school  au- 
thorized, and  the  average  attendance  has  been  nearly  doubled.  The  Indians  received 
an  unusually  liberal  allowance  of  agricultural  implements,  also  seven  additional 
wagons,  and  a  good  supply  of  seed-graio. 

Ml  the  employes  performed  their  duties  faithfully,  except  one,  and  in  that  case  a 
change  was  made.  The  employes  now  in  the  service  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
peiience  of  years. 
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From  a  state  of  great  dissatisfaction,  a  few  years  siDce,  between  the  whites  and  In- 
diaoB,  and  with  officials,  general  harmony  prevails  ;  and  dnring  the  seven  years'  ex- 
istence of  this  agency  these  Indians  have  made  so  much  advance  in  education,  in- 
dastry,  and  civilization  generally  that  it  seems  now  safe  to  recognize  them  as  citizens, 
with  all  the  rights,  although  only  the  rights,  of  other  citizens  in  like  circumstances. 
Verj  respectfully, 

J.  G.  McCALLUM, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMH188I0N£R  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Round  Valley  Aoency, 
Covelo,  Cal.f  August  19,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  At  this  agency,  as  directed  per  your  circular  letter  of  July  1. 

Od  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  the  1st  day  of  last  September,  I  found  the  en- 
tire property,  including  buildings,  fences,  agricultural  implements,  &o.,  in  a  shamefully 
dilapidated,  tnmbled-down  condition,  and  with  the  very  limited  force  of  emplov^  at 
command  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  repairs  to  build- 
ings, their  entire  time  being  consumed  in  attending  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  reservation,  building  and  repairing  fences,  and  keeping  the  working-tools  in 
"  nsable  "  condition. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  census  just  completed  there  are  600  Indians  residing  on  the  reser- 
vation at  this  time,  while  there  are  fiilly  as  many  more  belonging  to  this  reservation 
scattered  throughout  the  surroundiujg  mountains,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  small 
parties  of  whom  are  continually  visiting  their  friends  here,  and  who  ought  to  be  in- 
eloded  in  this  census  roll ;  but  not  having  either  the  force  or  funds,  I  am  unable  to 
enomerate  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  has  been  previously  reporte<l,  our  lands  are  so  largely  occupied  by  trespassers, 
we  have  but  comparatively  little  for  agricultural  purposes,  yet  many  are  furnished 
with  sufficient  land  for  gardens,  and  are  required  to  raise  their  own  vegetables,  &,c., 
and  some  have  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  &.c.  The  great  bulk  of  grain,  how- 
ever, is  raised  on  the  reservation  farm,  where  all  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to 
work  when  not  otherwise  employed,  for  which  services  tbey  draw  their  rations  of 
beef,  flour,  &c, 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  estimated  productions  for  the  year  areas  follows:  For  general  supply,  1,500 
boshels  of  wheat,  1,800  bushels  of  barley,  300  bushels  of  oats,  and  450  tons  of  buy. 
By  the  Indians  for  themselves,  300  bushels  of  wheat,  350  bushels  of  barley,  300  bushels 
of  oats,  and  100  t-ons  of  hay.  Five  lots  of  hops  are  being  cultivated  by  the  Indians, 
the  pro<1uct  of  which  is  estimated  at  15,000  pounds  of  dry  hops,  while  the  reservation 
field  will  probably  produce  about  25,000  pounds.  The  Indians  have  also  rftised  about 
100  bushels  of  potatoes,  100  bushels  of  beans,  2,000  melons,  and  2,000  pumpkins.  The 
orchards  are  producing  nothing  this  year,  in  consequence  of  late  heavy  frosts.  The 
grain  crops  in  the  valley  are  less  than  a  third  this  year,  an  acconnt  of  on  unprecedented 
drDught,  far  exceeding  anything  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  in  consequenc 
of  which  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to  purchase  about  100.000  pounds  of 
floor  for  this  agency,  and  which  must  be  purchased  immediately  in  order  that  it  may 
be  freighted  in  here  before  the  rainy  season  begins,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything 
m  here  sobseqnent  to  that  time. 

STOCK. 

There  are  68  horses  and  mnres,  of  which  many  are  unserviceable  on  account  of  age 
and  bard  service.  We  are  badly  in  need  of  a  gcMid  jack,  mules  being  the  only  "horse" 
capable  of  "  standing  off"  an  **  Injun's  "  hard  knocks.  Of  cattle  we  have  425,  mostly 
cows  and  young  stock,  8  yoke  of  oxen,  used  at  the  saw-mill  and  on  the  ranch ;  342  hogs, 
old  and  young.     The  increaw  has  been  8  horse  and  mule  colt«,  50  calves,  and  150  pigs. 

If  the  Department  would  only  rid  this  reservation  of  the  unscrupulous  trespassers 
we  could  raise  sufficient  stock  to  not  only  supply  all  our  own  wants,  but  could  sell  a 
large  quantity  every  year.  It  is  hoped  this  matter  will  receive  some  attention  by  the 
Department  this  coming  winter. 
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MILLS. 


The  jj^rist-tuin  has  grouud  156,756  pounds  of  j^raln  for  the  agency  aud  171,539  ponuds 
for  citizens.  The  saw-iuill  cut  874,492  feet  of  lumber  last  fall.  None  has  l>een  oat 
this  year,  owing  to  th^  fact  that  we  were  obliged  to  bring  the  engine  down  t^^  the  grist- 
mill, the  water-supply  having  failed  in  consequence  of  this  unusually  dry  season. 


APPRENTICES. 


Indian  apprentices  have  worked  at  the  various  trades — carpentering,  blacksmithing, 
milling,  heiding,  dtc. — and  have  made  some  little  progress. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  two  day  schools  have  been  kept  in  operation  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  about  60. scholars.  The  want  of  a  boarding-school  is  seriously  felt 
here.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  protect  the  yorauij  and  half-grown  girls  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  young  '*  bucks ''  while  they  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  camps. 

MISSIONARY. 

No  missionary  has  been  sent  to  this  agency  for  several  years  past.  I  have  applied 
to  several  church  organizations  for  a  missionary,  but  up  to  this  time  none  has  been  sent. 
It  seems  to  mw  the  Department  ought  to  provide  each  agency  with  a  missionary  min- 
ister. A  regular  Sabbath  school  has  been  maintained  during  the  year  with  a  very 
large  attendance. 

CIVIUZATION. 

The  Indians  of  tins  reservation  have  all  adopted  the  white  man's  dress,  and  are 
what  would  be  called  civilized  Indians,  nearly  all  speaking  the  English  language 
sufiicieutly  well  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  would  be  good,  sober,  industrious, 
tractable  people  were  it  not  for  the  low  class  of  whites  and  ** rum-sellers"  who  infest 
the  borders  of  this  reservation.  It  seems  impossible  to  convict  any  of  these  *' rum- 
sellers,"  as  the  Indians  will  not  testify  against  them,  and  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  to  get  a  white  man  to  do  so. 
Very  respectfully, 

THEO.  F.  WILLSEY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuLE  River  Agency,  California, 

August  20,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  tenth  annual  report  for  this  agency. 

Although  there  are  600  or  700  Indians  within  the  bounds  of  the  four  adjoining  conn- 
ties,  [  report  only  135  who  are  actually  living  on  this  reservation  and  cultivating 
small  farms  or  patches  of  ground  for  a  livelihood.  The  census,  as  called  for  by  section 
9,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4,  1884,  is  as  follows :  Number  of  males  above  18 
years  of  age,  43;  number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age,  46;  number  of  school 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  18 ;  number  of  school- houses,  1 ;  number  of 
schools  in  operation  (7  months),  1 ;  average  attendance,  11.  Name  of  teacher,  M.  J. 
Belknap ;  salary,  $420.  There  are  nearly  50,0<»0  acres  within  the  bounds  of  this  reser- 
vation, yet  250  acres  embrace  about  all  the  arable  land  within  its  limits.  This  amount 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  furnishes  but  a  meager  subsistence 
for  these  Indians.  Still  if  they  were  temperate  and  frugal  they  could,  with  the  fa- 
cilities for  remunerative  labor  in  the  adjoining  settlements,  make  a  fair  living. 

agriculture. 

The  agricultural  interests  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  fact,  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia is  not  very  inviting  to  the  farmer  unless  good  land  and  irrigatiug  facilities  are 
combined.  Our  grain  land  is  not  very  good,  and  but  little  of  it  can  be  flooded  with 
water.  Hence  in  a  dry  season  like  the  past  crops  must  necessarily  be  light.  The 
yield  will  be  about  as  follows:  150  bushels  wheat,  150  bushels  corn,  100  bushels  pota- 
toes, 20  bushels  onions,  40  bushels  beans,  other  vegetables  20  bushels,  and  30  tons 
hay.    Besides  these  there  will  be  perhaps  1,000  each  of  pumpkins  and  melons. 
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EDUCA.TION. 

A  da^-8cbool  doriog  the  last  fiscal  year  was  in  operation  seven  months.  The  aver- 
age daily  atlendnnce  doring  that  time  was  a  fraction  over  11.  The  largest  attendance 
was  during  the  months  of  November  and  January,  averaging  15.  No  part  of  the 
service  in  connection  with  this  agency  has  been  so  difficult  as  the  edncatioual.  I 
had  hoped,  by  engaging  the  services  oi  Mrs.  M.  J.  Belknap,  an  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  f^om  the  East,  to  make  the  agencv  school  here  a  snccess.  No  pains 
were  spared,  either  by  the  t«acher  or  agent,  to  beget  an  interest  and  enthuse  the 
children  with  the  idea  of  advantages  to  them  in  a  common-school  education.  A  few 
evinced  a  good  4legree  of  interest,  and  made  commendable  advancement.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  secure  a  regular  creditable  attendance,  and  so  the  school,  on  the 
:Ust  of  March  last,  was  closed.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  conduct  either  a  day  or 
boarding  school  at  this  agency  without  the  power  to  enforce  att.endance.  So  many 
of  the  children  are  diseased,  and  the  number  of  pupils  so  small,  that  enough  healthy 
ones  caoDot  be  selected  and  placed  in  a  boarding-school  to  warrant  the  expense.  And 
as  the  Indians  are  living  some  of  them  over  hve  miles  from  the  school-house,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  parents  are  indifferent  if  not  averse  to  the  question  of  education,  a 
day-school  has  proved  a  failure.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  selection  of*a  half 
dozen  healthy  bright  children  of  this  agency,  and  of  placing  them  in  the  training- 
school  at  Middletown,  of  this  State,  and  discontinue  all  further  efforts  to  conduct  a 
school  on  this  reservation. 

MI8SIONARY. 

No  missionary  work  has  ever  been  done  for  the  Indians,  only  by  their  agents  and 
employes,  except  an  occasional  visit  of  a  Catholic  priest.  They  have,  however,  been 
nnder  Catholic  influence  ever  since  coming  in  contact  with  Mexican  population.  As 
a  result  they  have  all  imbibed  that  form  of  Christianity.  Moral  advancement  and 
rectitude  of  characti  r  with  them  is  on  a  very  low  plane.  I  can  see  but  little  change 
for  the  better  in  that  regard  during  the  lust  ten  years. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

In  industry  they  have  made  commendable  advancement.  Their  little  farms  ffive 
evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  thrift  and  enterprise.  Quite  a  number  have  peacnes, 
grapes,  and  figs  sufficient  for  family  use  and  some  to  hcU. 

The  stock  which  was  issued  to  them  "two  years  ago  has  not  been  of  so  much  advan- 
tage as  I  anticipated.  A  few  have  taken  care  of  and  increased  their  cattle,  but  the 
majority  have  secretly  disposed  of  them.  The  most  of  the  younger  men  now  have 
wagons  and  teams  of  their  own,  and  are  more  interested  in  their  care  than  ever  be- 
fore. Four  wagons  have  been  issued  to  them  by  the  Government  during  the  past  year, 
and  they  have  purchased  four  for  themselves.  Harness  and  plows  have  also  been  issued 
to  them,  so  that  they  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  facilities  to  procure  their  own  liv- 
ing. If  I  should  remain  agent  another  year  I  would  make  no  requisition  for  either 
blankets  or  provisions.  They  can  support  themselves  if  they  are  temperate,  with  a 
little  assistance  in  the  way  of  farming  implements,  and  in  two  or  three  years  at  the 
fiurthest  should  have  no  more  assistance  whatever. 

SANITARY. 

Thd  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  has  not  been  quite  so  good  the  year  past  as 
the  one  previous.  Their  drinking  habits,  connected  with  more  or  less  venereal  taint, 
make  sad  havoc  at  times  with  them.  Sometimes  for  a  year  or  two  they  seem  com- 
paratively free  from  disease,  and  then  it  will  appear  among  them  like  an  epidemic. 
The  past  has  been  one  of  those  peculiar  seasons.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
take  medicine  sufficiently  long  to  eliminate  the  virus  from  the  system.  Feeling  com- 
paratively well,  with  no  acute  symptoms,  they  refuse  longer  to  take  the  proper  reme- 
dies, leaving  the  virus  at  work  until  its  cumulative  effects  undermine  the  health  and 
render  core  nopeless.  Two  men  who  died  recently  might  have  been  cured  had  they 
made  known  their  condition  ;  but,  ashamed  of  the  character  of  the  disease  that  was 
preying  upon  them,  kept  their  trouble  to  themselves  until  it  was  impossible  for  any 
earthly  help  to  save  them.  Both  were  a  mass  of  putrescence  more  horrid  and  dis- 
gusting than  subjects  of  confluent  sniall-pox. 

CIVILIZATION. 

There  has  never  been  but  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  civilizing  these  Indians.  How- 
ever high  in  the  scale  of  civilization  drunken  whites  may  appear,  an  Indian  imbrur.ed 
by  mm  is  little  lees  than  a  devil  incarnate.    If  the  guilty  only  were  the  victims  of  iitr 
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maligDaDt  spirit  there  would  not  be  so  nrach  ground  for  complaint.  Bnt,  as  with 
the  whites,  so  with  the  Indians,  the  temperate,  industrious  man  is  often  the  greatest 
sufferer. 

On  tl}e  morning  of  the  25th  of  September  last  one  of  my  best  Indians  was  shot 
dead  by  an  Indian  from  an  adjoining  county  while  under  the  influence  of  whisky. 
The  reservation  Indian  had  taken  a  contract  to  gather  a  crop  of  corn  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Porterville.  The  evening  after  the  com  was  gathered  two  or  three  of  the 
Indians  who  had  been  employed  in  the  work  went  to  Porterville  and  procured  enough 
whisky  to  make  them  all  drunk.  Returning  to  the  Indian  camp  early  the  next  morn- 
ing in  a  frenzied  condition,  this  visiting  Indian,  who  had  been  employed  as  teamster 
,in  securing  the  crop  of  com,  demanded  of  his  employer  a  horse  to  ride  up  to  the 
agency.  Being  assured  that  he  could  ride  up  in  the  wagon  after  breakfast,  and  that 
he  was  then  too  much  intoxicated  to  be  intrusted  with  a  norse,  without  further  provo- 
cation caught  up  his  employer's  Henry  rifle  and  shot  bim  through  the  neck,  killing  him 
instantly.  The  murdered  man's  wife  was  present,  and  of  course  was  greatly  excited, 
and  being  in  a  delicate  condition,  premature  labor  was  superinduced,  resulting  in  a 
few  days  in  the  death  of  both  mother  and  infant.  The  only  surviving  member  of  the 
family,  a  bright  little  boy  of  two  years  of  age,  was  taken  sick  about  the  same  time, 
and,  from  want  of  proper  attention,  just  as  he  was  passing  the  crisis  from  an  attack 
of  fever,  also  died.  All  four  of  these  deaths  were  unquestionably  caused  by  the  sale 
of  about  two  dollars'  worth  of  whisky,  and  that  by  a  white  man,  who  knows  very 
well  that  the  life  of  the  innocent  is  always  imperiled  when  an  Indian  is  made  crazy 
by  drink.  Civilization,  indeed!  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  almost  a  wonder 
that  my  Indians  have  made  any  progress  whatever.  Rum-imbruted  convicts  of  San 
Quintan  and  Sing  Sing  are  poor  specimens  of  American  civilization.  Whisky  with 
Indians  has  the  same  debasing  effects. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Ute  Agency,  CoijORado,  August  18, 1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  the  af- 
fairs pertaining  to  this  agency.  I  assamed  charge  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  188.5, 
relieving  my  predecessor,  William  M..  Clark,  and  have  since  that  time  endeavored  to 
perform  the  auties  of  my  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  in  accordance  with  in- 
structioufc 

This  reservation  is  located  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  laud  15  miles  in  width  and  about  110  miles  in  length.  It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  grazing  purposes,  being  well  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  arable  land,  capable  of  producing  good  crops 
when  properly  irrigated  and  tilled.  The  game,  which  in  former  years  was  abundant 
on  the  reserve,  has  almost  entirely  disapneared,  having  been  driven  away  by  the 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  neighboriug  settlers. 

The  Southern  Ute  Indians  number  983  souls.  They  are  divided  into  three  bands, 
the  Muaches,  (^apotes,  and  Weemenuches.  The  Muache  band,  originally  at  home  on 
tbe  Cimarron  River,  in  New  Mexico,  have  been  in  contact  with  whites  and  Mexicans 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  may  be  considered  partly  civilized.  The  Capotes  are 
numerically  the  smallest  band,  but  own  considerable  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  aifd  are 
quite  well  to  do  in  their  way.  The  Weemenuches  are  the  strongest  band  in  number: 
also  the  least  civilized  aud  most  warlike  of  the  entire  Ute  nation.  Tbe  latter  band 
inhabit  the  more  western  parts  of  the  reserve,  while  the  two  first  mentioned  are 
located  in  the  eastern  part.     All  of  them  are  on  friendly  terms  with  one  another. 

The  Southern  Utes  are  little  inclined  to  adopt  citizen's  garb,  although  most  of  the 
males  wear  some  part  of  the  white  man's  clothing — generally  a  vest  or  a  shirt.  They 
tenaciously  adhere  to  their  blankets,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  police,  a  Ute  In- 
dian is  seldom  seen  without  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him  even  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

There  are  none  among  them  who  can  speak  the  English  language  sufficiently  well 
for  ordinary  conversation.  The  majority  understand  some  Spanish,  and  can  make 
themselves  understood  in  this  language  to  some  extent.  Conversation  with  them, 
however,  has  mostly  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Ute  language,  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter. 

They  are  naturally  inclined  to  pastoral  pursuits,  aud  nearly  all  of  them  own  some 
horses ;  some  also  possess  small  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  Several  of  the  more  indas- 
trious,  however,  have  been  engaged  in  farmiug  for  tbe  last  few  years,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  very  fair  crops.    Tbey  have  labored  and  tended  their  farms  faith- 
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fnlly,  for  wbicb  they  deserve  great  credit,  especially  when  it  is  taken  in  considoration 
thftt  nntil  very  recently  a  Ute  Indian  regarded  mannal  lahor  as  degrading  and  alto- 

f ether  below  hi»  dignity.  In  conseqnence  of  the  success  which  these  individuals 
ave  attained  many  other  Indians  of  progressive  proclivities  are  anxious  to  follow 
their  example,  if  they  can  obtain  the  necessary  assistance  from  the  Government.  Al- 
though I  have  repeatedly  applied  for  such  ai<l,  the  Department  has  granted  the  same 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There  are  at  present  300  acres  of  good  land  under 
fenc«»,  2.'>0  of  which  have  been  cultivated  and  have  produced  fair  crops. 

Supplies  are  issued  weekly.  Thd  amount  furnished  this  agency  is  sadly  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  Indians.  If  issued  according  to  instructions,  each  individual  re- 
ceives |»er  week  only  ai»ont  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  beef,  the  same  quantity 
of  flour,  a  few  grains  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  a  little  baking-powder,  salt,  and  soap — 
not  enough  to  keep  them  from  starving.  They  receive  nothing  else  in  the  liue  of  pro- 
visions— DO  bacon,  no  com,  no  potatoes,  no  beans;  in  fact,  absolutely  nothing  else. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  theie  is  no  gaipe  left  to  speak  of,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  will  manage  to  exist.  In  former  years,  when  game  was  plentiful  on  the  reserve^ 
they  were  fumirthed  supplies  in  abundance.  Now,  when  the  game  is  nearly  exter- 
minated, their  supplies  are  systematically  reduced  from  year  to  j  ear.  If  no  relief  is 
granted  them,  they  will  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  steal  cattle,  and  continuous 
troubles,  perhaps  an  Indian  war,  will  be  the  una>  oidable  consequence.  Means  should 
be  promptly  taken  for  their  relief. 

During  the  past  year  a  school-house,  ofifices  for  the  agent  and  forthephy^cian,  have 
been  erected,  and  a  new  dwelling-house  for  the  ag^nt  has  been  partly  completed. 
The  latter  should  be  tinished  without  delay,  and  all  of  these  new  bnildings  should  be 
painted,  in  order  to  protect  the  lumber  from  the  weather  j  but  so  far  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  authority  to  have  it  done. 

A  day-school  has  not  been  opened,  no  authority  having  as  yet  been  granted  to  en- 
gaffe  the  services  of  a  teacher. 

Daring  tbesummei  apiece  of  land  close  to  the  agency  has  been  cleared,  fenced,  and 
brought  under  ditch  for  an  agency  meadow.  As  the  work  was  commenced  too  late  in 
the  season,  the  hay  crop  for  this  year  will  be  small. 

The  agency  physician,  who  has  been  here  for  several  years,  possesses  their  confi- 
dence in  a  great  degree,  not  only  as  a  physician,  but  also  as  a  friend,  and  is  constantly 
oonsulted  by  them.  The  native  medicine-man,  however,  still  maintains  his  position 
among  thena,  they  being  very  superstitious,  and  especially  inclined  to  belief  in  witch- 
craft. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  day  of  June  a  crnel  outrage  was  perpetrated  on  a 
party  of  these  Indians,  who  were  peaceably  hunting  some  distance  from  the  reserva- 
tion. An  entire  family  of  six  persons,  consisting  ot  m6n,  women,  and  children,  were 
murdered  by  some  white  scoundrels  while  asleep  in  their  teepees.  News  of  this  oc- 
currence was  brought  to  me  by  Indian  runners  oy  the  21st  day  of  June.  I  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  chiefs,  part 
of  my  police  force,  and  two  compaities  of  United  States  cavalry.  We  were  guided  to 
the  spot  where  the  murders  were  committed  by  a  squaw  who  had  escaped  from  the 
massacre.  On  arriving  there  we  found  the  bodies  of  six  Indians  in  a  condition  which 
dearly  proved  that  they  had  been  attacked  and  killed  while  asleep  and  could  have 

E'ven  no  provocation  for  the  atrocious  crime.  The  perpetrators  of  this  foul  murder 
kve  not  been  discovered,  and  even  if  they  were  known  I  doubt  whether  the  State 
authorities  would  take  steps  to  arrest  and  punish  them.  An  Indian  is  hardly  con- 
lidered  a  human  being  by  a  certain  class  of  the  whites  with  which  this  part  of  the 
country  is  disgraced.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  foul  crime,  and  it  will  always 
be  a  foul  blot  upon  the  reputation  of  this  country. 

Idle  rnmors  of  threatened  Indian  outbreaks  became  numerous  after  this,  and  were 
carefully  nourished  and  widely  circulated  by  irresponsible  and  subsidized  newspaper 
correspondents  and  interested  parties.  Appeals  for  militia  were  made  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  who,  however,  after  careful  investigation,  declined  to  respond. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  money  is  scarce  here  at  present  and  business  very  dull,  a  great 
many  people  were  undoubtedly  disappointed  by  this  refusal.  The  majority  of  such 
nuDOTs  are  originated  by  parties  who  would  be  benefited  by  having  troops  stationed 
in  this  part  of  the  country:  for  instance,  ranchmen,  whose  limited  facilities  for  dis- 
posing of  their  crops  would  be  greatly  enchanced  by  the  presence  of  larger  bodies  of 
troops,  or  small  shopkeepers,  to  whom  the  presence  of  military  would  open  an  era  of 
uiaccnstomed  prosperity. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Indian  police  is  not  what  might  be  desired.  They  are,  however, 
gradually  improving.  I  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  use  them  where,  in  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  they  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  whites. 

No  Indian  courts  have  as  yet  been  established  here,  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned 
the  matter  to  the  chiefs,  but  finding  no  encouragement  from  them,  I  have  dropped  it 
imtil  some  future  time. 

The  Southern  Ute  Indians  are  no  doubt  making  some  progress  towards  ciyilization. 
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This  will  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  if  more  of  them  are  eiicoura>(ed  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Their  mauner  of  life  has  essentially  Ueen  a  uomadic  oue,  but 
when  they  learii  tlie  benefits  which  they  can  derive  from  farming  by  their  own  eSbrts, 
then  they  will  be^iu  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  permanent  home.  Those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  this  pursuit  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy 
over  their  more  backward  brethern,  and  many  of  the  latt^er  will  be  glatl  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  follow  their  example  if  any  encouragement  is  held 
out  to  them. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  the  officers  at  Fort  Lewis  for  courtesies  extended  and 
prompt  assistance  rendered  whenever  such  was  applied  for. 

Statistics  are  herewith  inclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHN.  F.  STOLLSTEIMER. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  River  AoENcrr,  Dakota,  August  24,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  dated  July  1,  1885, 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as. my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885  : 

BANDS  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Indians  belonging  to  the  Sioux  nation  located  at  this  agency  are  composed  of 
fonr  bauds,  viz.,  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Minneconjou,  and  Two  Kettle.  Until  last 
October  each  band  was  numbered  separately,  but  owing  to  their  intermarrying  and 
the  constant  transfers  frotti  one  bjEind  to  the  other,  necessitating  numerous  changes 
upon  the  issue- vouchers,  they  were  numbered  numerically  from  1  to  782.  As  new- 
tickets  were  issued  to  parties  marrying,  they  were  given  a  new  number  without  re-, 
gard  to  the  band.  The  number  of  Indians  now  upon  our  rolls  represent  727  families,* 
aggregating  2,907  people.  During  the  year  12  families,  representing  54  persons,  have 
been  transteiTed  to  other  agencies.  The  actual  number  of  Indians  now  upon  our  rolls 
is  shown  by  the  tabulated  statement  given  below: 


Name  of  band. 


m 


Blackfeet 

Sans  Arc  — 
Minnecoi^oa 
Two  Kettle.. 

Total  . 


60 
186 
292 
199 


727 


p 


47 
200 
303 
192 


742 


i 


65 
2&5 
399 
261 


Si^bool  children 

between  6  and  16 

years. 


Children  under  6 
years  old. 


Males. 


80 

82 

155 

96 


Females.   Males. 


980 


863 


Females. 


85 

98 

179 

92 


13 
49 
88 
46 


404 


196 


20 
52 
97 
53 


222 


TotaL 


210 

736 

1,221 

740 


2,907 


EMPLOYES. 

The  following  are  the  employes,  not  including  the  police  force:  Of  whites,  1  physi- 
cian, 1  clerk  to  the  agent,  I  issue  clerk  and  storekeeper,  1  farmer,  1  additional  farmer, 
1  carpenter,  1  blacksmith,  2  laborers,  and  1  butcher,  5  teachers,  1  assistant  teacher,  1 
seamstress,  1  cook,  and  1  laundress ;  total  19.  Of  Indians,  there  are  1  interpreter,  3 
laborers,  3  apprentices,  1  chief  herder,  4  herders,  6  district  farmers,  and  1  stableman : 
total  19. 

POLICE. 


The  police  force  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year  consisted  of  1  captain,  1  lien- 
tenant,  4  sergeants,  and  16  privates,  total  22 ;  which,  on  the  30th  June,  by  an  order 
from  the  Indian  Office,  was  reduced  to  17.  They  were  carefully  selected  from  among 
the  very  best  Indians  at  the  agency,  and  fully  realize  their  responsibility.  They  are 
careful,  vigilant,  and  prompt  in  their  duties,  and  cheerfully  obey  all  instructions.  With 
the  small  force  allowed  me  at  present  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  the  whites  upon  the  reservation,  the  eastern  line  of  which  extends 
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along  the  west  bank  of  the  Miftsouri  Rtyer  frnm  Antelope  Creek  ou  the  south  to  the 
Morean  River  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  Along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
•ouri  River  opposite  the  reservation  nearly  every  foot  of  land  is  occupied  by  white 
settlers^  and  for  miles  the  country  is  devoid  of  timber,  to  obtain  which  the  settlers 
along  the  river  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  towns  of  Roseau,  Fairbank,  Forrest 
City,  and  Lebeau  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  reservation,  cut  and  haul  away 
large  quantities  of  young  timber.  This  is  more  frequently  done  in  the  winter  season 
when  the  riv*»r  is  easily  crossed  upon  the  ice.  With  the  small  force  of  police  at  my 
ooinmand  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it,  and  I  would  urge  upon  the  Department  the  ne- 
eettity  of  a  larger  number  than  at  present  allowed. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  total  number  of  children  attending  schi/ol  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year,  as 
diown  by  monthly  school  reports,  aggregate  'MS.  Of  this  number  50  boys  attend  the 
boys' boarding-school  and  37  girls  the  St.  John's  boarding-school.  Forty- four  boys  and 
41  girls  received  instruction  at  the  St.  Stephen's  mission  and  the  three  Government 
day  schools,  and  luO  girls  and  76  boys  at  the  industrial  aud  day  schools  under  the 
npervision  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Congregational  Mission.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  all  the  scholars  for  the  past  year  was  289. 

The  boys  at  the  boys'  boarding-school,  nnder  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Swan, 
assisted  by  Miss  Louise  Cavalier,  have  made  rapid  progress  in  all  their  studies,  par- 
tienlarly  in  reading  and  penmanship.  In  addition  to  their  studies  the  boys  are  taught 
to  wash  and  iron  their  own  clothing,  clean  lamps,  make  their  own  beds,  the  care  of 
stock,  milking,  cutting  wood,  &c.,  and  have  durini;  the  past  Heamm  cult:ivat<)d  some 
10  acres  of  a  garden  for  the  school ;  all  of  which  they  cheerfully  do,  and  tal  o  pride 
in  doing  their  work  well. 

The  bt.  John's  boarding-school  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pre  estant 
Episcopal  Church,  with  J.  F.  Kinney,  Jr.,  as  principal  teacher,  assistt'd  by  hisi  stima- 
ble  wife.  At  this  school  the  girls  are  instructed  in.all  ust^tul  employments,  including 
eooking,  washing  and  ironing,  kitchen  work,  gardening,  sewing,  mending,  making 
batter,  ike.  The  progress  ibade  by  the  girls  during  the  past  year  has  been  remark- 
able, and  they  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies.  At  the  boys'  and  girls' bop<rding- 
•ebools  there  are  none  who  do  not  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  com- 
paratively well. 

There  is  an  increased  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  Many  new  applications  have  been  received.  To  meet  this  demand  in  part,  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars  at  the  boys'  boarding-school  the  com- 
ing year  to  70.  Two  new  day  schools  have  been  opened,  the  Indians  themselves 
building  one  of  the  school-houses  required.  The  Indian  parents  frequently  visit  their 
children  at  school  and  seem  prond  and  pleased  with  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils. 
The  attendance  at  the  day  schools  I  am  confident  will  be  greatly  increased  the  com- 
ing year. 

AGRICULTURE. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  now  located  upon  separate  tracts 
of  land,  and  the  general  manner  in  which  they  have  taken  hold  of  farmiug  and  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  them  during  the  past  year  is  a  good  indication  of  their 
fatore  welfare.  There  have  been  plowed  and  cultivated  this  year  1,621  acres,  of  which 
■nioant  600  acres  are  of  this  year's  breaking.  For  the  first  time  at  this  a|;ency  wheat 
has  been  planted  with  fair  success,  one  hundred  bushels  having  been  distributed  to 
the  Indians  for  seed,  and  one  hundred  new  patches  of  ground,  varying  from  1  to  10 
iCTM,  have  been  broken  and  plai\ted  with  vegetables.  The  principal  and  favorite 
erdp  with  the  Indians  is  corn.  The  estimated  productions  for  tne  year  are  as  follows: 
By  the  boys'  boarding-school,  50  bushels  com,  200  bushels  oats,  600  bushels  potatoes, 
20  bushels  onions,  20l)U8hels  beans,  500  melons,  500  pumpkins,  peas,  radishes,  lettuce, 
boTseradish,  &c.  By  the  Indians  for  themselves,  750  bushels  wheat,  8,000  bushels 
com,  6,000  bushels  potatoes,  7,000  bushels  turnips,  800  bushels  onions,  200  bushels 
beans,  m,000  melons,  18,000  pumpkins,  2,500  tons  hay ;  radishes,  peas,  lettuce,  dtc,  in 
small  quantities. 

The  farmers  have  been  very  efficient  in  their  duties,  and  through  their  earnest  efforts 
over  one  hundred  farms  have  been  opened  this  year.  The  additional  farmer,  Frank 
Anderson,  has  attended  most  faithfully  to  all  his  duties,  and  to  his  efforts  are  due  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  ludian  dwellings  and  small  patches  of  ground  broken 
*nd  cultivated.  The  six  Indian  district  farmers  deserve  worthy  mention  for  the  ma- 
terial assistance  rendered  by  them  to  the  additional  and  agency  farmer. 

IMPROVEMBNT8. 

There  has  been  expended  for  the  following  purposes,  $2,830.96 :  In  the  building  of 
a  fence  around  boys'  boarding  school,  $345 ;  erection  of  a  day-school  bnildlng,  fSX) ; 
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^erection  of  a  laundry  building  in  connection  with  the  boys'  boarding  school,  $650; 
for  repairs  at  boys' boarding  school,  $60;  for  rei>airs  at  fcjt.  Stephen's  Mission,  S43; 

^plastering'  agency  buildings.  $51.28;  building  foundation  at  St.  JohiHs  Boarding 
School,  $171;  lepairing  agency  oflBce,  dispensary,  and  warehouses  $470.68;  building 
barn  at  boys'  boarding  Kchool,  $^00;  aUo,  $40  for  the  purchase  of  flooring  for  two  day 

:  schools. 

During  the  ]»ast  year  the  Indians  have  not  been  idle.   They  have  erected  one  hun- 

'died  new  dwelling  houses,  doing  all  the  work  themselves  with  the  exception  of  the 

•  doors  and  wintlows.     S<»me  600  acres  of  new  land  have  been  broken  and  cultivated, 

:And  oVer  3,1'00  rods  of  fence  built  by  the  Indians. 

SANITARY. 

Total  number  of  cases  treated,  1,462  males  and  1,ltK)  females,  of  which  1,312  males 
and  948  females  have  recovered,  26  males  and  42  females  have  died,  and  124  males 
and  110  females  remain  under  treatment.  Births,  48  males  and  66  females ;  accident- 
al deaths,  1  male.  While  the  whole  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  treated  in  any  previous  year,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
sickness  among  these  Indians  than  formerly,  but  that  this  increased  number  repre- 
sents the  increased  ctmfidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  treatment  of  the  agency  physician. 
Consumption,  scrofula,  and  afifections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  diseases  of  the 
eye  are  very  common  among  these  Indians  at  all  times;  bowel  aifections  are  common 
<ln ring  the  summer  months;  several  cases  of  diphtheria  (laryngeal  croup)  of  sporadic 
origin  occurred  during  the  winter,  but  there  has  been  no  epidemic  among  these  In- 
dians during  the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  there  should  be  erected  at  this  agency  a  hospital  with  a  capacity 
of  twenty  beds,  as  there  are  many  cases  among  the  Indians  that  sadly  need  hospital 
care.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Indiaus  would  avail  themselves  of  the  benentsof 
such  an  instituti(m,  and  that  it  could  be  made  no  mean  factor  in  advancing  their  con- 
dition  and  progress  toward  civilization. 

It  is -also  thought  that  the  physician  should  be  furnished  with  a  team  and  wagon 
for  his  use  in  visiting  cases  at  a  distance  from  the  agency. 

CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY  COUNCILMEN. 

In  attempting  to  establish  the  **  court  of  Indian  offenses,"  as  per  section  497  of 
Regulations,  I  rnund  it  impossible  to  obtain  three  persons  who  would  act  as  judges 
of  said  court,  owing  to  the  jealousy  existing  among  the  snbchiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  four  bands  composing  the  Sioux  Indians  at  this  agency  In  a  council  with  the 
Indians  in  the  fall  of  1884  I  yi formed  them  that  hereafter  I  would  recognize  no  one 
man  as  head  chief:  that  I  would  appoint  twelve  or  more,  if  necessary,  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  four  bands,  including  those  who  were  then  recognized  as  sub- 
chiefs,  to  act  as  a  court  of  Indian  offenses;  that  I  would  divide  the  agency  into  dis- 
tricts, and  that  in  the  next  flscal  year  the  couucilmen  would  be  elected  by  the  Indians 
themselves  from  each  district.  This  proposition  met  with  their  approval,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  14  of  the  most  prominent  men.  On  the  following  ration-day  they 
met  at  the  agency  and  elected  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary.  They  hold 
regular  meetings  every  two  weeks  on  ration-day,  and  hear  and  pass  judgment  npon 
all  cases  presented  for  consideration,  and  thus  far  their  decisions  have  been  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indians.  The  Indian  police  force  render  material  assistance  in 
procuring  the  necessary  witnesses,  dtc.  Since  the  organization  of  the  court  dancing 
has  been  discontinued  and  plural  marriages  are  unknown.  Misdemeanors  are  of  rare 
•occurrence,  and  the  few  petty  quarrels  of  a  personal  nature  are  always  amicably  set- 
tled by  the  councilmen.  The  Indians  have  learned  to  rely  upon  the  action  of  the 
•court,  and  their  decisions  are  universally  approved.  The  council  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  14  members,  with  Little  No  Heart  as  president.  Charger  as  vice-president, 
and  Alfred  C.  Smith  as  secretary.  I  have  been  especially  careful  in  the  selection  of 
councilmen.  and  know  them  to  be  intelligent,  honest,  and  of  undoubted  integrity, 
and  at  the  coming  election  shall  be  careful  that  no  person  is  nominated  who  wonld 
not  be  suitable  for  the  position. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  wish  to  express  to  the  officers  of  the  Department  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  their  kiiid  assistance  and  prompt  support  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  agency  affairs,  and  to  the  employes  whd  have  by  their  earnest  em^rts  as- 
sisted me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  during  the  past  year. 

The  statistics  requiredin  connection  with  the  annual  report  are  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yiour  obedient  servant, 

WM.  A.  SWAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Oahe,  Dakota,  August  22^  1885. 

Drar  Sir:  I  sead  herewith  statistics,  aecompaoyiag  my  aaaual  report,  for  the  sey* 
eril  whools  iu  luy  care  amou<;  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  1  have  charge  here  of  seven 
oat  Btatiou  schools  and  the  home  school  located  on  Peoria  Bottom.  Of  these  out-sta- 
tion schools  one  (Cheyenne  River  No.  I)  is  supported  by  the  Native  Missionary  Society  ^ 
two  (Cheyenne  River  Nos.  4  and  5)  are  provided  for  by  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  of  Boston,  and  four  (Cheyenne  River  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  that  opposite 
Fort  Sully  with  the  Fort  Pierre  school)  as  well  as  the  industrial  school  for  girls  here  oa 
Peoria  Bottom,  are  supporteil  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

The  new  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  change  of  the  Peoria  Bottom  School 
from  an  iudnstriat  day  school  to  au  industrial  boarding  school.  This  has  been  don» 
on  a  Mmiewhat  limited  scale,  but  work  is  now  begun  upon  a  building  that  will  be 
ready  by  the  close  of  October  to  accommodate  ."0  pupils.  The  progress  made  by  the 
few  girls  whom  we  have  had  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked,  and  cannot  fail  of 
good  results  The  girls,  ranging  from  6  to  18  yeara  of  age,  have  been  taught  house- 
keeping,  laundry- work,  how  to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothing,  iu  addition  to  in- 
stroction  in  English  both  from  text-books  and  by  oral  lessons.  The  most  of  them  were 
from  the  villages  where  they  had  already  been  attending  our  day  schools.  The  out  sta- 
tion schools  at  the  sevrral  villages  have  iu  many  respects  given  good  proof  of  their 
Tiloe  us  tducational  means.  At  all  but  one  the  vernacular  has  been  the  principal 
medinm  of  instruction,  although  at  four  of  them  easy  lessons  in  English  have  been 
taught. 

The^reat  need  of  (»ur  Indians  just  now  appears  to  be  careful,  rational  teaching:.  Yoik 
may  oider  tbeoi  to  attend  school  or  to  do  this  or  that  piece  of  work.  You  cannot- 
order  them  to  learn  with  any  results  worthy  the  name.  I  firmly  believe  that  attend- 
ince  must  be  enforced  to  secure  the  best  results  under  existing  conditions,  but  the  In- 
dian must  be  laufjht  in  order  to  learn  ;  and  this  is  true  in  the  line  of  industrial  effort^ 
most  emphatically.  I  have  known  of  garden  seeds  being  issued  year  after  year,  and 
to  this  day  many  of  our  Indians  do  not  know  that  it  will  not  do  to  plant  onion  seed^ 
aqaa.sb,  and  cabbage  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  I  give  this  as  an  illustration  only* 
When  an  Indian  truly  learns  to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  the  proper  manner  ho  has  made 
gieat  gain.  Doing  work  properly  is  second  only  to  willingness  to  work  iu  any  man- 
ner. I  had  a  man  some  years  ago  ask  me  tor  a  shirt.  The  shirt  was  promised  him 
when  he  should  cut  and  split  up  a  pile  of  wood  into  stove  lengths.  He  went  home 
and  thought  on  the  matter  after  accepting,  and  returned  to  tell  me  that  I  might  keep^ 
my  shirt.  It  took  that  man  two  years  to  ask  me  for  work,  and  when  I  went  with  hint 
to  the  potato  patch  it  was  worth  ifar  more  than  he  earned  to  teach  him  to  hoe.  I  would 
emphasize  the  need  of  industrial  training — the  commonest  kind  of  industrial  trainings 
A  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools  does  far  more  in  giving  some  idea  of  a  clean  cornfield^ 
neatly  kept  door-yard,  than  in  any  amonnt  of  instruction  in  the  school-room  where  the 
pnpil repeats  this  or  that  English  word,  when  bidden,  very  much  as  a  parrot  might  say 
"Polly  wants  a  cracker '*;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  at  different  times  that  possibly 
here  is  just  the  field  for  our  boys  and  girl»  after  they  have  spent  a  few  years  at  Hamp- 
ton, Carlisle,  or  Santee,  and  matured  somewhat  after  return  home.  If  Hampton,  Cas^ 
lisle,  and  Santee  would  only  teach  how  to  teach  these  common  things ! 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

T.  L.  RIGGS, 

Missionary. 

William  A.  Swan,  Esq., 

Umited  Stales  Indian  Agent,  Cheyenne  River  Agency ^  Dakota. 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^  Agency, 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  August  17,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  consoli* 
dated  agency  of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^. 


CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 


The  avesage  number  of  Indians  drawing  rations  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year 
was  1,009.  Of  these  6  are  Lower  Brul6  Sioux,  14  Yanktons,  20  Santees,  and  of  mixed 
blood93. 
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•  CenauB  report. 

In  compliance  with  section  9  of  act  of  Congress  approved  Joly  4, 1884,  I  submit  the 
ollowing  census : 

Males 487 

Females 574 

No.  of  males  above  18  years  of  age 260 

No.  of  females  above  14  years  of  age 357 

No.  of  school  children  between  6  and  16  years ^ 180 

No.  of  school-bouses  at  or  connected  with  agency I 

No.  of  schools  in  operation * 1 

No.  of  children  attending  each  school 58 

Names  of  teachers  employed  and  salaries  paid  such  teachers, 

Nellie  A.  King,  principal  and  teacher  )  ^trtofi 

W.W.  Wells,  **  *^         *^        ]  ^^ 

Elvira  C.  Gasraann,  matron  ) 

Sarah  J.  Scott,  "         > 480 

Jennie  Wells,  "         ) 

Julia  E.  Johnson,  assistant  teacher  and  seamstress  } 

LillieE.  Gasmann,      *'  "         **  "  > 400 

P.  C.  Hall,  "  "         *•  "  S 

Hannah  Lonergan,  cook 300 

The  conduct  of  the  tribe  durii*g  the  year  has  been  very  good.  No  acts  of  violence 
have  been  committed.  No  drunkenness  reported.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  under  the  order  of  President  Arthur,  of  February  27,  1885,  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  reservation  was  thrown  open  to  white  settlers,  and  that,  without  a  word 
of  warning  to  myself  or  the  Indians,  a  large  number  of  whites  rushed  in  upon  the  lauds 
thus  thrown  open — in  many  instances  settling  upor  the  lands  that  the  Indians  bad 
taken  in  severalty,  and  where  they  were  at  the  time  living — and  also,  that  in  spite 
of  the  order  of  President  Cleveland,  of  April  17, 18^5,  annulling  the  order  of  President 
Arthur,  and  ordering  the  white  settlers  otf  the  Indian  lands,  many  of  them  still  re- 
main, building  houses,  breaking  lands,  and  generally  conducting  themselves  as  if  they 
intended  to  remain  permanently,  cutting  and  selling  large  quantities  of  wood  and  hay. 
Utterly  defying  the  authority  of  the  agent,  and  threatening  to  resist  the  police  -it  will 
be  seen  that  they,  the  Indians,  have  been  sorely  tried  and  tempted  to  resist  the  in- 
roads of  their  white  neighbors,  and  yet  scarcely  an  act  of  resistance  even  has  been  re- 
ported. The  Indians  have  remained  perfectly  quiet,  trusting  to  the  word  of  their 
*' Great  Father,"  and  patiently  awaiting  the  time  when  they  shall  be  freed  from  the 
presence  of  these  uninvited  guests  on  their  reservation.  They  feel  they  are  sntfering 
great  loss  in  having  their  timber  cut  and  hauled  away,  and  that  they  and  their 
children  will  have  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  it,  and  yet  they  constraiu  themselves  and 
their  young  ttieu  from  acts  of  violence  or  even  threatening  language,  kuowing  that 
they  are  powerless,  and  not  wishing  to  deface  their  ancient  record  of  unbroken  friend- 
ship with  the  whites. 

Farming, 

,  Although  greatly  distressed  by  the  occupancy  of  their  lands  by  whites*  they  have 
nevertheless  gone  on  steadily  with  their  farming  pursuits,  and  a  larger  uumber  of 
acres  have  been  planted  than  ever  before,  lards  broken,  fences  made,  and  large 
quantities  of  hay  put  up.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  seasons  of  last  year  and  this — 
there  being  great  lack  of  rain — the  crops  have  been  but  small,  and  in  som-  instances 
a  total  failure.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  these  p'eople  have 
gone  on  steadily  and  courageously  with  their  work,  making  preparations  for  still 
greater  efforts  for  the  coming  year.  Some  of  them  have  now  uuder  fence  and  cultiva- 
tion 40  acres  of  land,  which  is  entirely  worked  by  themselves — the  agency  teams  and 
employes  being  fully  occupied  in  doing  the  absolutely  necessary  work  of  the  agency, 
and  in  caring  for  the  agency  farm  and  stock. 

I  feel  that  there  is  every  reason  for  encouragement  as  regards  these  people's  future. 
If  favorable  seasons  shall  come,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
sufficiency  of  grain  for  their  bread,  and  also  enough  to  buy  many  other  articles  of 
both  food  and  clothing.  There  are,  of  course,  among  them  a  class  of  indolent  non- 
working  people,  who  farm  but  a  small  portion  of  laud,  and  who  are  restless  and 
uneasy;   but  the  great  majority  are  doing  well. 

Agency  farm. 

Consisting  of  65  acres,  has  been  cultivated  by  the  agency  farmer  and  his  men,  and 
was  planted  in  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  turnips.    The  crop  has  been  harvested — 
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the  wbe»t  and  oats — and  are  now  in  stock  awaiting  the  thrasbinff.  The  yield  is  not 
▼ery  lai^e,  bnt  will  bw  enough  to  sapply  the  agency  with  feed  &r  the  Government 
stock,  and  furniAh  seed  for  agency  and  Indian  use  next  season.  I  look  upon  the 
a^ocy  farm  as  beneficial  in  two  ways:  First,  to  produce  a  sufficient  crop  for  use  of 
mgency  st4>ck,  and  seotl  for  such  IndiauH  as  are  not  able  to  furuish  their  own ;  and  also 
a«an  example  to  the  Indians  in  fanning.  Thn  agency  farm  has  been  well  cared  for 
during  the  year,  and  pays  well  for  all  labor  expended  upon  it. 

JllotmenU. 

At  the  prrsent  time  239  families  and  individuals  have  taken  up  regular  allotments  of 
320  acres  for  a  family  and  80  acres  for  an  individnal.  The  great  minority  of  those  who 
have  thns taken  lands  in  severalty  live  upon  them  and  make  tbem  their  permanent 
homes;  making  from  year  to  year  such  improvements  as  they  are  able  to  make  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal.  The  Indian  village  is  thus  broken  up,  and  the 
aoqnisition  of  individual  property  encouraged;  the  frequent  feast  and  dance  discon- 
tinned.  and  a  home  farm  life  commenced,  which  is  full  of  pi*omise  for  the  future,  al- 
thoogb  as  yet  in  an  imperfect  condition.  On  these  allotments  the  Indians  build  their 
log  huts  and  stables,  make  their  farms,  live  and  care  for  their  families  and  stock. 
Tbe  nse  of  milk  is  growing  in  favor  with  them,  and  many  of  them  now  milk  their  cows 
regularly,  and  s^une  make  butter.  Chickens  are'seen  about  their  homes,  and  pigsare 
kept  by  quite  a  nnmber.  Thus  it.  will  be  seen  that  the  allotting  o  lands  to  Indians 
is  a  most  eflfective  means  in  bringing  about  resultn  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Besides  the  above  regular  allotm  Mits  a  large  numiier  have  made  selections  of  land, 
and  are  waiting  to  get  their  allotment  papers  and  have  their  lands  surveyed. 

• 

Schools, 

The  next  step  in  importance,  after  making'a  home,  is  the  schooling  of  the  children. 
It  is  nsnal  with  Indians,  in  making  treaties  with  Government,  to  insist  on  having 
schools  for  their  children.  One  would  naturally  think  that  after  thus  insisting  on 
having  schools  built  for  them,  when  they  were  furnished  they  would  gladly  send 
their  children  t<i  them.  This,  however,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  is  not  the 
case.  I  find  that  every  imaginable  excuse  is  invented  t«  keep  their  chiblren  at 
home,  and  it  takes  generally  quite  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  fill  his  schools, 
and  constant  vigilance  to  keep  the  children  from  running  away  after  they  have  been 
entered.  The  rr-straint  of  school  life  is  greatly  feared  by  the  children,  wh(»  have  never 
been  restrained  in  their  ov^n  homes,  and  homesickness  is  freqnent.  Yet  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  much  improvement  has  been  wituesssd 
in  all  respects  in  our  schools,  fewer  runaways,  more  Cvmtentment,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, more  improvement  than  heretofore.  The  children  are  remarkably  docile  and 
gentle,  learn  readily,  and  make  progress  satisfactorily.  They  are  slow,  however,  in 
learning  to  speak  the  English  language.  They  are  very  sensitive  and  timid,  and  their 
organs  of  sneech  seem  unable  to  &rm  some  sounds  of  the  Buglish  langu  ige. 

During  the  past  season  the  school  buildings  hflkve  been  enlarged  and  added  to,  so 
that  we  can  now  accommodate  about  85  children.  I  am  at  present  making,  efforts  to 
start  the  school  and  till  it  with  children.  There  seems  to  be  quite  an  interest  among 
the  Indians,  and  almost  all  promise  to  furnish  their  quota. 

The  solving  of  the  Indian  problem,  I  think,  depends  greatly  on  these  two  arrange- 
menta,  allotted  lands  and  good  schools.  The  former  will  take  care  of  the  old  and  the 
latter  of  the  young,  preparing  tbem  to  take  a  much  higher  stand  ins  If-dependence 
than  their  parents.  One  thing,  I  feel,  is  yet  wanting  in  our  school  system.  We  are 
without  day  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  all  the  children  thniiigh  our  boarding- 
schools.  Children  among  Indians,  who  are  farming  and  caring  for  stock,  cannot  all 
be  sent  away  from  their  homes,  even  if  we  could  take  them.  Some  of  them  must  stay 
at  home  to  assist  in  the  work  to  be  dtme  ;  these  get  no  school  training  of  any  kind, 
and  grow  np  in  ignorance  and  consequently  in  vice.  To  reach  these  with  the  influ- 
ences of  education,  the  Government  should  at  once  furnish  them  with  day  schools,  so 
located  that  all  the  children  can  go  to  them.  At  this  agency,  as  at  Lower  Brul^, 
there  are  a  number  of  returned  pupils  from  Hampton  Industrial  Institute,  Virginia. 
These  young  men  an<l  women  should  be  employed  when  they  return  home.  Many 
of  them  are  well  prepared  to  take  charge  of  day  schools,  and  have  made  application  to 
me.  again  and  again,  for  work,  which  I  could  not  give  them.  They  are  thns  left  to 
their  own  resources,  and  often  lost  amid  the  surrounding  influencij  of  iiubdence  and 
vice.  To  save  the.se  young  people  from  going  back  to  what  they  were  before,  and  per- 
haps to  a  worse  condition,  and  to  gain  from  them  the  go(»d  which  they  have  to  give, 
an  effort  should  be  made  at  once  to  furnish  them  suitable  employment  in  schools 
and  in  snch  industries  as  they  are  prepared  to  undertake. 
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Missionary  work, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  missions  established  here  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  are  doiiig  good  work  under  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bnrt,  missionary  in 
charge,  and  the  Kev.  David  Tatiopa,  native  minister.  The  work  of  the  church  here, 
as  at  Lower  Brul^  Agency,  is  supervised  by  the,  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  D.  D.,  who  from 
time  to  time  visits  tbese  mihsions,  and  administers  to  these  poor  people  the  word  of 
life.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Burt  has  spent  many  years  here  and  elsewhere  among  the  Dakotas, 
has  acquired  their  language,  become  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities,  and  is  de- 
voted to  their  best  interests,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  There  are  now  two  rega- 
larly  establJHhed  cbnrcbcs  here,  where  on  Sundays  and  Qther  days  of  prayer,  the 
India  18  congregate  and  participate  in  the  services.  Many  of  them  can  read  in  their 
nativt^  tongue,  and  prayer-books  and  hymn-books,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
furiiishefl  them  by  the  church. 

The  good  iutluence  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be  seen  and  felt.  The  Christian 
Indians  are  more  cleanly  in  per8*)u  and  home;  refrain  from  heathen  dances  and  feasts* 
and  are  far  more  quiet  and  courteous  in  their  general  conduct  than  their  wild  breth- 
ren. Our  schools,  loo,  are  greatly  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  chnrch. 
It  is  a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  to  all  who  desire  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  to  see 
the  school  children  regularly  attend  the  services  of  ibe  church  and  Sunday  school. 
All  these  good  influences  work  together  for  advancement  of  the  Indian — old  and 
young— and  cannot  fail  to  biiug  about  good  results.  . 

Police. 

Tbe  police  of  this  agency  are  tloiug  good  service.  Their  position  is  often  very  trying, 
the  force  is  so  small,  only  nine  men.  The  people  generally  are  armed,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  averse  to  being  put  under  arrest.  With  an  Indian,  to  l>e  arrested  is 
about  the  same  as  being  hung.  He  considers  himself  everlastingly  disgraced,  and 
therefore  fights  hard  beftire  he  surieuders.  The  police  are  looked  upon  a«  a  common 
foe,  and  the  multitude  are  bitterly  opposed  to  them  The  chiefs,  too,  look  upon  them 
with  but  small  favor,  as  they  feel  that  through  them  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
ancient  prestige  and  power  and  are  now  neither  ornamental  nor  useful  any  longer. 

In  this  connection  I  won  hi  again  most  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  of  disarminfi^ 
the  Indians,  or  at  least  forbidding  them  to  c(mie  armed  about  the  agency.  It  is  a 
constant  source  of  wonder  to  me  that  so  few  acts  of  violence  occur  among  a  people 
thus  constantly  armed.  TheUj  too,  the  police  are  armed  simply  with  revolvers, 
whereas  the  people  generally  have  rifles  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  kinds.  As 
there  is  now  no  game  left  to  hunt,  it  seenij^  a  great  waste  of  money  to  buy  these  use- 
less toys.  If  the  police  are  ever  to  be  thoroughly  efl*ective,  they  must  be  better 
armed  and  better  paid,  and  the  people  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  except  such  as  are 
useful  in  shooting  small  game. 

Improvement, 

During  the  year  some  improvements  have  been  made  at  this  agency.  The  Govern- 
ment boarding-school  building  has  been  enlarged  by  extending  the  two  wings  and 
so  giving  additional  dormitory,  dining,  and  working  rooms.  This  buildiug  will  now 
he  devoted  exclusively  to  the  girls,  except  so  far  as  the  general  dining-room  goes,  the 
children  all  meeting  here  for  tieir  meals.  A  new  and  very  substantial  building  has 
been  put  up  for  the  boys,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  girls'  building,  on  plans 
furnished  by  the  Department.  This  building  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  boys, 
and  will  be  superintended  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  one  for  the  girls  being 
left  to  the  care  of  the  matron.  There  has  also  been  built  a  large  and  commodious  ad- 
dition to  the  school  building  proper,  where  all  the  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  meet  for 
study  aud  recitation.  These  buildings  have  all  been  thoroughly  painted,  and  are  a 
great  improvement  to  the  appearance  of  the  agency. 

A  jail  has  also  been  built  and  has  supplied  a  want  long  felt.  A  corral  and  cat  tie  scales 
have  been  constiucted  and  are  of  a  most  substantial  character.  Several  of  the  em- 
ploy^  quarters  have  been  repaired  aud  ujade  comlortable,  and  are  now  no  longer  a 
disgrace  to  the  Government.  A  school  farm  haw  been  fencetl  and  cultivated,  and  a 
large  pasture  fenced  for  agency  stock.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Indian 
labor,  and  speaks  well  for  their  industry  aud  intelligence. 

Visit  of  Senate  subcommittee  on  Indian  affairsy  Eon.  Benjamin  Harrison^  chairman. 

This  committee  visited  the  agency  during  the  month  of  August  and  counciled  with 
the  Indians  on  the  subject  of  their  reservation— that  portion  of  it  which  was  thrown 
open  to  settlers  by  Presidential  order  of  President  Arthur,  as  above  stated,  and  which 
has  been  occupied  by  whites  ever  since.    The  Indians  were  allowed  to  tell  their  story, 
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aod  w«re  treated  with  great  kiuducss  and  courtesy  by  all  the  Senators,  Harrison  of 
Indiana,  losalls  of  Kansas,  and  Jooes  of  Arkansas.  They  felt  greatly  comforted  by 
the  wise  and  friendly  words  of  the  cliairman^  Senator  Harrison,  and  feel  sure  that  the 
** Great  Father"  will  restore  to  them  the  lauds  thus  suddenly  taken  from  them,  and 
which  had  been  their  homes  from  time  immemorial.  The  old  chiefs  spoke  feelingly 
on  the  tfobject  of  their  ever-decreuHing  domain,  showing  how,  little  by  little,  the 
white  man  had  encroached  upon  it,  and  they,  had  never  resisted,  and  now  even  of 
what  little  is  left  they  wanted  to  take  the  half. 

Herewith  will  be  found  report  of  Rev.  H.  Bnrt,  missionary  in  charge,  at  this  agency, 
which  please  publish  as  part  of  this  report. 

LOWER  BRUL*  AGBNCY. 

The  average  number  of  Indians  drawing  rations  at  this  agency  during  the  past 
year  is  1,386.  In  compliance  with  section  9  of  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1884, 
I  submit  the  following  census: 

Males 678 

Females 751 

No.  of  males  above  eighth fu  years  of  age 342 

No.  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 447 

No.  of  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 321 

No.  of  school-houscH  at  or  coiinecte<i  with  agency , 3 

No.  of  schools  in  operation 1 

No.  of  children  atteu<ling  each  school I^ 


• 


Names  of  teachers  employed  and  yearly  salaries  paid, 

C.  D.  \Utn,  principal  and  teacher  )  «7on 

E.Healey,         do.       do.       do.      J '^''^^ 

Mrs.  L.  Bon,  matron,    )  ^o^ 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Healey,  do.  I ^^ 

H.  B.  Johnson,  seamstress 300 

C.  Johnson,  lauudress 300 

A.  Johnson,  cook 300 

Conduct  of  tribe. 

As  a  general  thing  the  tribe  has  been  quiet  and  contented.  The  only  disturbance 
felt  was  caused  by  the  sale  of  liquor  (referred  to  in  report  of  Major  Gregoiy,  clerk  in 
charge).  This  1  trust  has  to  a  great  extent  been  checked  by  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  parties  engaged  in  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inteut  of  the  law  was 
avfrt«dl>y  suspending  of  sentence  by  the  court. 

The  shooting  of  Eggs  on-hcad  by  two  white  men  caused  for  a  time  great  excite- 
ment, and  is  yet  referred  to  by  the  Indians  as  a  great  wrong  left  unpunished.  Every 
effort  wa.H  made  to  convict  the  parties  connected  with  this  murder,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  contideuce  in  Indian  testimony  and  the  general  prejudice  against  Indians  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  guilty  pa^'ties  were  let  oif  on  the  plea  of  self-defense. 

Farming, 

Although,  thiough  the  efforts  of  the  clerk  in  charge  and  his  able  additional  farmer, 
Mr.  M.  Donnelly,  some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  farming  operations  at  this 
ageucy  during  the  year,  yet,  until  these  Indians  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  take 
lands  iu  severalty,  no  great  or  permanent  improvement  can  be  looked  for.  The  fail- 
ure of  crops  again  this  year  will,  no  doubt,  retard  future  progress.  The  lands,  too, 
•re  none  of  the  best,  **  Gumbo  "  or  alkaline  soil  prevailing  to  a  large  extent.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  would  be  to  the  great  mlvantage  of  the  tribe  to  locate  it  on  the  proposed  res- 
ervation, above  where  they  now  are,  and  opposite  the  Crow  Creek  Reserve,  thus  giv- 
ing them  better  lands,  more  timber,  and  protecting  them  from  whisky  selling  by  their 
frontage  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reserve. 

Poli(^. 

The  reduction  of  the  police  force  at  this  agency  is  felt  very  much.  There  is  in  this 
tribe  an  unruly  element  that  constantly  needs  to  l)e  kept  iu  check.  With  the  present 
force  of  only  nine  men  this  is  very  difficult.  The  police  constantly  complain  of  their 
inability  to  enfore  their  orders  among  this  part  of  the  people,  armed  as  they  are  with 
improved  arms,  whereas  the  police  are  unarmed,  except  with  revolvers.  I  believe  that 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  here  demands  the  increase  of  the  force  to  its  original 
Domber,  at  least,  and  also  the  disarming  of  the  tribe,  as  far  as  rifles  and  revolvers  at 
aiy  rate. 
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Schools, 

1  am  now  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Government  boarding  school  here. 
I  have  secured  the  services  of  experienced  people  for  its  conduct,  aud  feel  sure  that 
everything  will  be  done  to  make  success  only  a  question  of  time.  The  school  build- 
ings are  too  small,  and  additional  ones  should  be  built,  so  as  to  accommodate  at  leafit 
double  the  present  number.  Day  schools  in  the  different  camps  should  also  be  started, 
and  I  intend  to  make  a  strong  effort  during  the  present  year  in  this  direction. 

The  report  of  clerk  in  charge  at  this  agency  will  be  found  herewith,  and  I  have  to 
request  that  it  may  be  made  part  of  this  report. 

V 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  universal  good 
conduct  of  agency  employes  of  consolidated  agency.  The  labor  to  be  performed  in  all 
departments  is  both  constant  and  often  most  trying.  I  often  feel  that  more  is  de- 
manded of  them,  from  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  than  of  anv  other  men  employed 
by  the  Government,  and  yet  no  disposition  to  complain  is  shown,  but  all  cheerfully 
labor  in  their  various  positions.  The  influence  of  employes,  for  good  or  bad,  is  very 
great.  The  Indians  are  brought  in  close  contact  with  them,  and  are  quick  to  observe 
their  language  and  general  conduct.  lam  sure  that  I  can  truihfuliy  affirm  ihat, 
almost  without  an  exception,  the  example  of  the  employes  at  this  agency  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Indians  as  far  as  good  conduct,  proper  lan^ruage,  and  faith tul 
service  can  tend  to  this  end.  • 

The  future  of  these  Indians  is  full  of  promise,  if  kindly,  lirm,  and  honest  efforts  can 
be  made  for  them  for  a  time,  schools  properly  conducted,  lands  given  in  severalty, 
and  a  sufficient  police  force  to  enforce  orders  and  punish  crime.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  people  will  steadily  improve  and.  eventually  become  fir.  for  citizenship  and  self- 
maintenance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  GASMANN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dak., 

September  1,  IH85. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  The  Indians,  during  the  past 
year,  nave  remained  quiet,  and  have  paid  more  attention  to  farming  than  they  have 
done  in  any  previous  year.  Early  in  the  spring  the  additional  farmer  went  out  Into 
the  Indian  camps,  aiding  and  encouraging  them  in  their  work  in  every  possible  way, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  planted  62  acres  in  potatoes,  324  in  com,  and  62  in  veg- 
etables; besides  this,  124  acres  were  seeded  in  wheat  aud  85  in  oats,  in  all,  657  acres, 
a  gain  of  157  acres  over  the  year  previous.  The  weather  during  the  entire  season  has 
been  very  unfavorable  for  our  crops ;  what  rain  we  had  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seasou  was  not  at  all  beneficial  to  vegetation,  aud  the  weather  being  very  cold  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  very  hot  during  the  day,  the  consequence  was  that  the  crop  of 
wheat  and  oats  proved  an  entire  failure.  The  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  were 
doing  well  until  entirely  destroyed  by  a  terrible  hail-storm  on  July  24,  1885.  Our 
Indians  feel  very  much  discouraged,  more  especially  hose  who  sowed  small  grain, 
this  being  the  second  season  that  their  crops  have  failed  them.  I  fear  they  will  be 
very  reluctant  to  try  sowing  small  grain  another  year.  During  the  year  just  ended 
the  Indians  broke  for  themselves  116  acres  of  land,  and  80  acres  were  broken  by 
agency  teams  for  Indians  who  did  not  have  any  teams. 

Last,  spring  I  issued  to  these  Indians  73  bead  of  domestic  cattle  and  20  yokes  of 
oxen.  Each  person  receiving  any  signed  a  pledge  not  to  sell,  trade,  or  kill  the  animal 

fiven  him,  and  up  to  this  time  I  have  heard  of  only  a  few  cases  in  which  this  pledge 
as  not  been  kept. 

The  Indians  have  erected  about  twenty  log-honsos  during  the  last  year,  the  only 
expense  incurred  by  the  Government  being  the  doors  and  windows.  Quite  a  number 
of  houses  have  been  moved  from  the  camps  on  White  River  to  different  points  on 
Medicine  Creek,  and  in  many  cases  I  was  compelled  to  furnish  new  doors  and  windows 
for  them. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  was  in  session  t^en  months  during  the  year,  the  av- 
erage attendance  being  24  pupils.  The  .Indians  seem  to  be  backward  in  sending  their 
children  to  school,  aud  the  attendance  has  not  been  as  large  as  I  wished  for.    This  is 
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to  a  ffreat  degree  to  be  acconnted  for  in  tbe  fact  that  Indians,  as  a  rule,  do  not  com- 
pel children  to  attend  school,  and,  of  coarse,  tbey  not  liking  the  restriction  which  is 
thns  imposed  npon  them  are  not  willing  to  do  s<».  I  am  in  hopes  that  this  feeling 
will,  as  each  year  passes  by,  decrease,  and  that  onr  Indians  will  see,  not  only  the 
necessity,  bnt  the  beneHt  of  placing  their  children  in  school.  In  a  conncil  recently 
held  with  the  chiefs  npon  this  subject,  after  explaining  fully  to  tbem  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  schools,  they  promised  me  that,  upon  the  opening  of  our  school  it 
should  be  filled.  The  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Bon  until  A.pril 
1, 18H5,  at  which  time  be  resigned  his  position  as  principal,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  £>lward  Healey,  an  experienced  t-acher,  under  whtse  management  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  our  school  will  improve. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  day  schools  be  established  in  Medicine  BulPs 
and  Black  Dog's  camps ;  at  each  place  there  is  a  school-house,  20  by  40.  These  schools 
could  be  started  at  vei-y  little  expense,  as  these  houses  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repairs, 
tbe  main  expense  being  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  these  could  be  obtained  from 
among  the  returned  pupils  from  Hampton,  Va. 

In  Jannar>  la»t  one  of  our  Indians,  **  Eggs-on-head,''  was  killed  by  two  white  men 
near  Dry  Island,  about  12  miles  below  the  agency.  It  seems  that  these  men  were  en- 
gaged in  hauling  timber  from  the  leservatiun,  and  that  this  Indian  tried  to  stop  them. 
Angry  words  passed  between  them,  and  the  result  wa<  that  the  Indian  was  shot.  Be- 
lieving that  a  willful  murder  bad  been  committed,  I  caused  the  arrest  of  these  men, 
and  tbey  were  tried  before  the  United  States  court  at  Yankton,  Dak.,  in  April  last,  and 
both  acquitted.  It  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  jury  willing  to  take  the 
testimony  of  an  Indian  against  a  white  man,  and  I  believe  that  had  all  the  parties 
concerned  l>een  white  then  a  conviction  would  have  been  obtained. 

During  the  past  winter  we  weie  troubled  a  great  deal  by  Indians  obtaining  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  and  being  drunk  in  the  agency.  The  police  were  instructed  to  do  all 
io  their  power  to  detect  the  parties  engaged  in  this  traffic,  and  to  stop  it.  They  soon 
traced  it  to  certain  parties  in  Chamberlain,  Dak.,  about  5  miles  from  the  agency.  I 
caused  the  ai  rest  of  one  of  these  men,  the  testiinon.%  against  him  being  positive.  At  the 
April  term  of  the  United  States  court  at  Yankton,  Dak.,  he  was  indicted,  and  the  ev- 
idence being  so  strong  and  positive  that,  upon  being  arraigned,  he  pleaded  guilty ;  but 
sentence  was  suspended  during  good  behavior  by  tbe  court.  Unquestionably  such  a 
eonnte  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  tbe  accused  party  from  any  further  attempt  to  sell 
liquor  to  Indians,  but  does  it  kf  ep  others  from  doing  so?  I  think  not,  for  so  long  as 
there  is  a  hope  that  they  too  will  escape  punishment  so  long  will  men  be  fnina  on 
tbe  frontier  who  will  engage  in  this  unlawful  trade.  The  law  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  enforced  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  those  convicted  punished.  Then  I  believe  this 
traffic  wonid,  to  a  great  extent,  be  broken  up. 

The  police  force,  as  now  alli»wed  by  the  Government,  consists  of  one  captain,  one  ser- 
geant, and  seven  privates,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  too  small  a  force  for  this 
agency.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  force  may  1h5  increased  to  its  original  num- 
ber of  nineteen  men.  During  the  past  year  but  one  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
force.  I  have  found  them  both  willing  and  ready  to  do  any  duty  imposed  upon  them. 
Tbe  pay  being  so  small,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  our  best  men  to  serve  as  police- 
men, in  cons*  qnence  of  which  the  force  is  not  what  I  would  wish  them  to  be. 

The  mission  work  at  this  agency  continues  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Luke  C. 
Walker,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
good  work  he  is  doing  among  our  Indians. 

Very  respect  inllv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  E.  GREGORY, 

Clerk  in  Charge, 

Mr.  John  G.  Gasmann, 

United  Stairs  Indian  Agent^  Crow  Creek  and  Lowtv  Br ul4  Agency ^  Dak, 


Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Fort  Totten,  Dak., 

September  1,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Juno  30, 
1885 

This  reservation  contains,  or  difl  contain,  21)0,400  acres,  but  by  a  mistake  in  running 
the  wentem  boundary  line,  a  loss  to  the  Indians  of  about  34,000  acres  has  resulted  ; 
eoDsequently  the  reservation  only  contaius  19(),4O0  acres,  and  is  described  in  tbe 
treaty  as  follows : 

Begmninfc  at  the  mont  easterly  point  of  Devira  Lake,  thence  alonj;  tbe  waters  of  said  lake  to  tbe 
BMMt  we8t«rly  point  of  the  same ;  tbeooe  on  a  direct  line  to  tbe  nearest  point  on  the  Cheyenne  River  ; 
thfBce  down  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  lowest  end  of  "Aspen  lAland,"  and  thence  on  a  direct 
line  to  the  place  of  beginnin^^ 
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* 

A  portion  of  this  reservation  is  set  apart  for  the  ose  of  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Totten.  The  land  is  of  good  quality,  with  sufficient  woodland  ^abont  2iO,000  acres), 
if  protected  troni  fire  and  waste,  to  supply  the  Indians  with  fuel  and  fencing  for  all 
time  to  come. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservation  consist  of  the  Sissctou,  Wahpeton,  and  Cut-Head 
hands  of  Sioux.  By  the  census  taken  up  to  Juuh  30, 1885,  the  Indians  number  926,  as 
follows :  Males  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  225 ;  females  twenty-one  years  old 
and  upwards,  282;  males  under  twenty-one  years  old,  202;  females  under  twenty-one 
years  old,  217.  Of  this  number  there  are  239  males  above  eighteen,  and3i8  females 
above  fourteen  years  old,  and  209  children  of  both  sexes  of  school-going  ages,  viz, 
from  six  to  sixteen  years. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

About  2<  0  heads  of  families  are  located  on  individual  claims,  with  more  or  less  im- 
provements, from  1  to  75  acres  in  extent.  The  aggregate  area  uncler  crops  of  all 
Kinds  is  about  3,000  acres,  which  will  yield  about  40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  15,000 
of  oats,  5,000  of  corn,  besides  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  abundance. 
About  830  acres  of  new  laud  have  been  broken  this  year.  Since  my  last  report,  but 
little  changes  have  taken  place  iu  the  uumbcr  and  kind  of  Indian  industries,  about 
all  having  become  eoutirined  farmers,  who  are  advancing  surely  and  steadily  by  add- 
ing  to  their  fields  wvery  year,  giving  more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  their  land 
for  grain,  and  in  securing  a  better  quality  of  seed  wheat. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  I  have  again  organized  clubs  amongst  the  Indians  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  self-binders,  reapers,  and  mowing  machine^s  with  the 
money  paid  them  for  flour  purchased  for  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  and  for  wood 
delivered  for  the  agency  and  schools.  They  have  purchased  during  the  year  7 
self-binders  (McCormick*s),  at  $180  each;  2  Daisy  reapers,  at  §90  each,  and  3  mow- 
ing machines,  at  $()0  each,  aggregating  f  1,620.  These  maehines  were  delivered  at  a 
convenient  raij^road  depot  (Bartlett),  from  whence  they  were  hauled  to  the  agency  by 
the  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  also  purchased  from  the  trader  6  mowing  machines,  and  1  from 
a  white  neighbor,  at  ^5  each,  which  makes  a  total  of  $2,145  paid  for  farm  machinery 
from  the  proceeds  of  farm  productions. 

The  trader  has  paid  the  Indians  §H,OOU  for  sundries,  as  follows:  Dowti  wood,  1,500 
cords  at  $3  per  cord,  $4,500;  wheat,  700  bushels  at  55  cents  per  bushel,  $380  ;  bran, 
10,000  pounds,  at  50  cents  per  cwt,  $riO;  buffalo  bones,  190  tons,  $800;  hay,  60 
tons,  at  $4  per  ton,  $240;  potatoes,  150  bushels,  at  30  cent^  per  bushel,  $45.  In  addi« 
tion  to  the  above,  they  have  sold  like  sundries  at.  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  the  res- 
ervation to  the  amount  of  at  least  $8,000.  I  purchased  from  them  for  the  Turtle  Moan- 
tain  Indians  857|  sacks  of  flour,  >and  225  for  issue  to  the  destitute  Indians  here,  at  $2  per 
100  pounds,  amounting  together  to  $2,165.  Hay  for  stock  $240,  and  wootl  for  schoola 
and  agency,  $1,400,  making  a  total  of  $17,825  eiamed  from  the  farms  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

AOENCT  ORIST-MILL. 

An  addition  to  the  mill  has  been  built,  and  another  run  of  stone  with  the  neces- 
sary connections,  &c.,  has  been  put  in  the  mill  at  a  cont  of  $1,000.  We  have 
now  a  goml  mill  with  three  run  of  stone  for  wheat  and  one  for  corn  and  feed,  with  all 
the  appliances  necessary  to  make  a  good  grade  of  "straight  family  flour."  Atoll  of  one- 
tenth  is  taken  from  the  Indians,  and  the  flour  produced  therefrom  is  sold  to  pay  the 
engineer  and  miller,  as  the  funds  allowed  for  employes  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  running  the  mill.  The  receipts  from  flour  and  bran  produced  from  toll 
taken  during  the  past  season,  and  cash  received  for  grinding  grain  for  white  people, 
amounted  to  $1,049.48.  Expense  of  running  mill,  including  new  flues  in  boiler,  was 
$935.44,  leaving  a  balance  of  $114.04,  besides  6,550  pounds  flour  and  11,747  pounds 
bran  remaining  unsold,  which  will  bring  about  §200,  leaving  a  balance  of  a  little  over 
$200  to  commence  operations  at  the  mill  the  coming  season. 

AOENCT  BUILDINGS. 

Four  new  buildings  were  erected  during.the  year,  viz  : 

One  office,  18  by  30,  one  story. 

One  dwelling-house,  18  by  32,  two  stories,  with  a  kitchen  14  by  14,  one  and  one-half 
stories. 

The  office  and  dwelling-house  are  lathed  and  plastered,  and  painted  inside  and  out 
They  have  good  foundations  and  are  in  eveiy  way  good,  first-class  buildings. 

One  blacksmith's  shop,  22  by  40,  one  story,  bricked  up  all  around  inside  between  the 
studding,  boarded,  papered,  and  sided,  roof  and  sides  painted  with  mineral  paint,  a 
good  second  plank  floor,  with  two  fires,  forges  and  chimneys  all  complete. 
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0  e  carpenter  shop,  22  by  50,  two  stories,  first  story  for  carpenter,  and  the  upper 
story  divided  into  fonr  rooms,  two  rooms  to  be  used  for  saddlei  ^s  shop  and  storeroom  for 
•aine,  and  the  other  two  rooms  to  be  n8ed  for  paint  shop  and  store  rooiu  for  same* 
These  fonr  rooms  are  lathed  and  plastered,  with  a  chimney  in  the  saddler  and  paint 
shop  mnning  np  from  both  ends  of  the  catpeuter  shop  below.  The  carpenter  shop  is 
lathed  bat  not  plastered.  These  buildings  have  good  stone  foundations  and  are  built 
of  good  material.  The  work  has  been  done  in  a  thorough,  workmanlike  manner  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000,  including  about  $200  expended  on  repairs  of  agent's  house.  Some  of 
the  regular  and  irregular  employes  assisted  at  the  work,  when  not  busy  at  their  reg- 
alar  work,  which  will  probaidy  increase  the  total  expense  to  $5,000. 

1  have  also  built  a  bakery  16  by  32,  oue  aud  one-half  stories,  at  a  cost  of  $500,  for 
the  new  school. 

INDIAN   HOUSES. 

All  buildings  occupied  by  Indians  are  log,  built  by  themselves,  covered  with  earth 
and  without  tioors,  except  a  few. 

During  the  winter  material  for  roofs,  floors,  and  windows,  costing  $3,000,  was  de- 
livered at  the  agency,  and  $702  allowed  for  employment  of  white  and  Indian  carpen- 
ters to  do  the  work  of  repairing  houses  and  building  granaries.  Up  to  June  30,  1885, 
thirty-six  houses  and  granaries  were  roofed,  floored,  and  windows  put  in,  and  fixed 
op.  I  have  authority  to  purchase  additional  lumber  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  and  to 
expend  a  further  sum  of  $702  for  labor  to  continue  this  description  of  work  on  the 
reservation,  aud  by  fall  I  expect  to  have  the  material  used  up  and  from  seventy^  to 
eighty  buildings  roofed,  floorod,  and  repaired.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  expended 
for  material  and  labor  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  build  granaries  and  repair  Indian 
houses  with  floors,  windows,  and  doors,  and  make  these  habitations  tenable  until  by 
their  own  industry  they  can  build  frame  houses. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINQS. 

We  have  one  frame  building,  two  stories,  30  by  50,  for  a  boys'  industrial  school, 
which  is  in  all  respects  suitable,  and  when  repaired  will  be  occupied  by  the  larger 
boys,  for  whom  it  was  originally  built.  It  has  been  used  by  the  Sisters  for  the  smaller 
boys  and  girls  since  the  building  formerly  used  for  the  ^tter  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  boys'  school  has  been  conducted  in  old  dilapidaAd  log  buildings. 

A  new  school-house  is  now  being  erected  under  contract — 35  by  100  feet,  one  and 
one-half  stories — and  when  completed*  will  be  occupied  by  the  Sisters  for  boys  up  to 
twelve  years  old  and  girls  of  all  ages.  This  building  will  supply  a  great  need,  bat 
its  capacity  is  about  one-third  what  it  should  be  or  that  is  required. 

INDIAN  POUCB. 

I€  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  police  force  at  this  agdncy  are  faithful  and 
efficient,  and  perform  all  their  duties  cheerfully  and  promptly. 

INDIAN  JUDGBS. 

I  must  again  repeat  that  if  these  men  were  under  pay,  they  would  be  of  much 
more  assistance  to  the  agent  in  preventing  and  detecting  many  small  but  annoying 
offenses  and  dispntes'amongst  the  Indians.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  any  man 
to  give  his  time  and  incur  tne  ill-will  of  his  neighbors  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duties 
where  there  is  neither  honor  nor  emolument  connected  with  the  office.  However,  the 
decisions  are  generally  just,  but  the  judges  are  not  so  regular  in  their  attendance  ou 
eonrt  days  as  when  first  appointed.  There  have  been  forty-eight  cases  tried,  and  fines 
to  the  amount  of  $186  imposed  during  the  year,  and  taken  up  on  my  account  current. 
I  think  the  proper  disposition  of  this  money  would  be  to  pay  the  judges  a  per  diem 
allowance  for  each  day  of  attendance  at  court. 

MORALS. 

I  challenge  a  comparison  in  this  respect  with  any  community  in  the  States  of  the 
same  sise,  and  venture  the  assurance  that  the  odds  will  be  largely  in  favor  of  these 
Indians. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Industrial  Boarding  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  is  conducted  under  contract  by 
the  Grey  Nunsof  Montreal,  and  has  been  under  their  managemen^t  since  1874.  The  Gov- 
ernment clothes  and  subsists  the  children,  and  pays  $12.50  per  capita  per  quarter  to  the 
Sisters,  who  furnish  all  teachers  and  help  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schooL 
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The  Sisters  board  and  clothe  themselves  and  their  assistants.  There  was  an  average 
attendance  at  this  school  during  the  year  of  61  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  who  are  as 
far  advanced  in  their  studies  as  boys  and  girls  of  similar  ages  in  the  States,  and  re- 
flect much  credit  upon  the  Sisters  and  all  empl(»y6s  connected  with  the  school. 

We  have  also  an  industrial  boarding  school  for  larger  boys,  which  has  had  a  regular 
attendance  of  30  scholars.  This  school  has  a  farm  and  vegetable  garden  which  is 
cultivated  by  the  boys  under  the  instructions  of  an  industrial  teacher  (see  statistical 
report  of  boys'  school).  Two  day  schools  were  conducted  by  native  teachers  under 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  native  missionary,  is  the 
teacher  at  Wood  Lake,  and  Mr.  Flute  at  Crow  Hill. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  Catholic.  The  baptismal  record 
shows  900  baptisms  since  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  and  112  during  the  last 
year.  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  of  the  Order  of  .St.  Benedict,  who  speaks  the  Indian  lan- 
guage fluently,  is  working  a  wonderful  change  amongst  these  people  by  his  untiring 
zeal  and  eloquent  instructions.  Since  his  connection  with  the  mission  (three  years) 
eighty-three  marriages  have  been  publicly  solemnized  in  the  church  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation  during  divine  service,  and  the  contracting  parties  fully  understand 
that  death  only  can  relieve  them  from  their  obligations,  and  that  under  no  condition 
can  they  **  throw  away  a  wife  and  take  another." 

SURVEY  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

There  is  a  force  now  surveying  throe  townships  into  40-acre  tracts^  and  when  the 
survey  is  completed  allotments  will  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  my  report  of  this  agency,  I  will  simply  state  what  these  people  actn- 
ally  need  to  place  them  on  a  sure  and  solid  footing  toward  independence  and  success: 
First,  good,  ample,  and  healthy  school  accommodations  for  all  children  of  school  going 
ages,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  compensation  of  suitable  teachers  in  the  schools, 
shops,  and  farms,  and  from  f^O.OOO  to  $60,000  to  be  expended  in  work  animals — mares, 
oxen,  and  graded-stock  animals  to  breed  from — and  material  for  houses.  The  graded 
animals  are  about  twice  as  prolific  as  our  scrilb  cattle,  and  command  mo^  money  in 
the  market ;  besides,  these  people  should  have  something  besides  grain  to  depend  upon 
for  a  living,  and  their  existence  and  health  require  fresh  meat.  We  have  now  upon 
the  reservation  twenty  good  spans  of  American  mares,  well  cared  for  and  doing  good 
service ;  forty  or  fifty  more  spans  would  be  none  too  many  to  supply  our  wants.  It 
is  hard  to  be  importuned  day  after  day  for  work  animals  by  men  who  are  anxiouaand 
willing  to  work  and  have  not  the  means.  There  are  young  men  who  have  farm  houses 
and  stables,  and  do  their  work  with  borrowed  teams.  Why  can't  they  all  be  furnished 
at  once,  and  the  Indian  allowed  to  advance  when  he  desires  to  do  so  f  All  we  want 
is  animals  and  implements,  and  these  people  are  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

• 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  consists  of  two  townships,  and  was  set  apart  by  Executive  order 
for  the  Turtle  Mountain  and  Pembina  Band  of  Chinpewas.  There  are  now  living  on 
the  reservation  and  adjacent,  18:^  Indians,  full-blood,  and  731  American  half-breeds, 
present  when  the  census  was  taken  in  June.  There  are  also  about  400  half-breeds 
not  classed  as  American  who  came  across  the  line  from  Manitoba  after  having  dis- 
posed of  their  scrip  and  lands  issued  to  them  by  the  Canadian  Government.  Two 
years  ago  |10,000  was  expended  in  20  yoke  of  work  oxen,  10  wagons,  40  plows,  10  har- 
rows, some  hoes,  scythes,  rakes,  axes,  and  provisions.  Last  year  the  amount  was  only 
$5,000,  and  only  sufficed  to  furnish  provisions — pork  and  flour,  and  some  seed  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  amount  of  provisions  would^not  admit  of 
making  a  regular  issue  to  all,  so  that  only  the  full-blood  Indians  and  destitute  half- 
breeds  could  be  supplied.  The  ration  was  12  pounds  flour  and  8  pounds  pork  per 
head  per  month,  which  was  doubled  in  the  spring  and  continued  through  the  sum- 
mer during  the  working  season.  There  is  great  poverty  and  want  among  these 
people,  who  should  be  assisted  more  liberally  in  the  way  of  work  animals  and  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds.  In  a  former  report  I  invited  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
their  wants,  and  I  again  repeat  that  $50,000  would  about  supply  their  wants  and 
furnish  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  their  own  living. 

The  following  is  a  su  S  mary  of  the  crops  cultivated  by  the  Indians  at  Turtle  Mount- 
ain during  the  past  year:  By  half-breeds  on  the  Reservation  :  Wheat,  159  acres ;  Oate, 
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21  acres ;  potatoes,  18^  acres ;  vegetables,  44  acres ;  turnips,  10  acres ;  barley,  5  acres ; 
and  140  acres  of  new  breakiug. 

By  the  fall-blood  Indians:  Wheaf,  32  acres;  oats,  2|  acres;  potatoes,  8^  acres; 
yeiretables,  7f  acreH ;  turnips,  3^  acres;  and  47  acres  of  new  breuking 

By  Auif  rican  balf-breeds  living  off  the  reservation  :  Wheat,  135  acres ;  oats,  31  acres  ; 
potat<»eM,  20  acres;  turnips,  6^  acres;  vegetables,  30  acres;  and  141  acres  of  new 
breaking. 

A  day  school  and  a  boarding  school  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year. 
The  Imarding- school  buildings  were  erected  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  school 
taught  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70  during  the  six  mouths 
previous  to  June  30,  18"<5.  The  day  school  was  conducted  by  Father  Malo,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  40.  The  compensation  for  conducting  boarding  schools  at 
such  remote  places  is  too  small,  as  all  supplies  have  to  be  hauled  a  long  distance  by 
teams,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  caixy  on  the  schools  successfully  for  the 
amount  of  money  allowed.  If  civilization  on  this,  or  any  reservation,  is  io  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  through  the  schools,  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  make  generous  and 
ample  appropriations  for  their  support. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CRAMSIE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak., 

August  1H,188S. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1, 
U^,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  for  the  year 
l&i^  and  1885 : 

As  the  result  of  the  census  Just  completed,  there  are  1,304 Indians  upon  this  reserva- 
tion, as  follows : 

Arickarees 529 

Groe  Ventres * 435 

Ifandans 340 

Total 1,304 

Of  this  number  1,118  are  drawing  regular  weekly  rations,  while  the  balance  (Gros 
Ventres,  115 ;  Mandans,  70 ;  in  all,  185)  are  living  about  40  miles  west  of  Fort  Berthold, 
where  they  have  settled  in  a  village,  supporting  themselves  by  hunting,  fishing,  &,c. 
This  band  of  Indians,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Crow  Flies  High,  quite  a  noted  Gros 
Ventre  character,  separated  from  the  bands  of  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans 
of  this  place  several  years  ago,\>win^  to  a  disagreement  on  the  part  of  Crow  Flies 
High  and  the  present  Gros  Ventres  chief  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  former  to 
the  distingnisned  honor  of  chieftainship.  Being  defeated  in  his  ends,  Crow  Flies 
High  and  his  followers  migrated  to  Fort  Buford,  120  miles  west  of  here,  and  remained 
there,  supporting  themselves  till  last  autumn,  when  they  were  ordered  away  by  the 
eommanding  officer  at  the  post  and  settled  on  the  Little  Knife  River,  where  they  are 
now.  They  are,  however,  gradually  coming  back  to  Fort  Berthold,  prompted  in  so 
doine  from  the  fact  of  seeing  so  many  of  our  Indians  endeavoring  to  secure  their  own 
subsistence  by  plowing  and  cultivating  land  allotted  to  them  and  which  seems  to 
ereate  in  them  a  strong  desire  to  do  likewise. 

CONDUCT. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  the  past  year  has  been,  indeed, 
remarkable.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  nor  could  there  be  produced  4  baud  of  so 
many  whites  among  whom  so  little  crime  has  been  committed.  The  only  phase  of 
crime  of  any  character  reported  has  been  a  few  cases  of  theft.  Contentions  among 
them  do  arise,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  them  to  go  beyond  the  police  for 
adjustment  and  to  reach  the  agent's  ears. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  our  Indians  toward  becoming 
self-supporting  is  indeed  ^peat,  and  the  number  greatly  increased  over  last  year,  and 
they  are  gradually  becoming  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  white  man's  wavs  are 
the  ways  for  them  also.  They  have  taken  hold  with  such  positive  determination  as 
leads  me  to  think  that  with  a  little  assistance  they  will  never  drop  back  to  idle  exist- 
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ence  agaiu.  Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  I  took  a  decided  stand  with  them 
and  tried  to  impress  them  with  the  advantages  of  heing  independent  of  the  Great 
Father,  and  of  the  disadvantage  of  living  as  they  have  for  years  hnddled  together  in 
a  village  of  perhaps  two  hundred  log  huts  confined  within  half  a  mile  sqnare,  and  that, 
in  order  to  receive  any  assistanue,  they  must  agree  to  move  from  the  village  upon  al- 
lotments of  land  to  be  given  them,  and  commence  work  by  breaking  prairie  Idnd  and 
building  houses  upon  their  respective  claims.  Tiiis  idea  they  were  some  weeks  reflect- 
ing upoii,  when  the  Arickarees  were  the  tirst  to  take  the  step  toward  civilization. 
In  the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  well  out  of  the  ground,  we  commenced  , 
this  work  by  allotting  pieces  of  land  to  two  Arickarees,  on  selections  made  by  them, 
within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  started  them  breaking  land,  a  task  which  seemed 
to  them  impossible,  but  by  constant  attention  we  succeeded  m  getting  them  and  their 
ponies  so  they  could  proceed  with  the  work  alone,  and  the  work  in  general  would  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  whites. 

The  others,  seeing  that  this  idea  was  not  all  talk,  soon  concluded  to  try  it  also,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  daring  which  time  the 
land  CDuld  be  plowed,  about  oue  hundred  Indians  have  been  located  on  allotments  of 
lands,  upou  which  they  are  to  make  homes  for  themselves,  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  there  is  on  each  of  these  several  allotments  more  or  less 
evidence  of  their  determination  to  live  different  lives,  in  the  form  of  some  work  done, 
either  land  broken,  hay  stacked,  or  houses  built.  The  fact  that  so  many  whites  have 
witbiu  the  last  few  years  settled  on  the  *pubiic  domain  between  this  place  and  Bis- 
marck, on  the  thoroughfare  over  which  the  Indians  are  wont  to  travel,  has  had  a  good 
influence  to  encourage  them  in  this  direction. 

The  most  difiicult  obstruction  which  we  have  had  to  encounter  among  the  Indians 
has  been  a  lack  of  tenacity  to  work.  It  is  here  the  natural  instinct  of  the  Indian 
shows  itself.  They  seem  to  tire  quickly,  and  are  const>autIy  offering  excuses  to  be 
absent  from  their  work,  either  to  look  for  a  lost  pony  or  to  visit  some  sick  relative,  or 
some  other  frivolous  excuse.  It  is  on  this  account  that  they  require  constant  attention, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  constant  drive,  which  we  have  given  them,  that  they  have  accom- 
plished so  much.  It  is  certainly  an  encoaraging  sight  to  behold,  where  in  the  month 
of  March  last  not  a  house  was  to  be  seen,  houses  built  entirely  by  Indians  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  for  50  or  60  miles,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in 
number ;  all  of  which  is  couviucing  evidence  that  our  Indians  are  anxious  to  do  for 
themselves. 

If  it  were  a  possible  thing  to  issue  to  each  of  these  Indians  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  too  much  social  village,  work  and  stock  cattle,  swine  or  chickens,  the  care 
of  the  same  would  create  in  them  a  desire  to  remain  more  at  home  to  care  for  such 
stock  than  to  roam  from  place  to  place.  The  terms  upon  which  I  have  issued  work 
and  stock  cattle,  wagons,  harness,  &c.,  have  been  that  those  Indians  receiving  them 
agreed  to  move  out  of  the  village  upon  lands  to  be  cultivated  by  them ;  and  to  remove 
the  hoases  formerly  occupied  by  them  in  the  village  to  their  farms,  to  be  used  b^ 
them  for  stables  for  their  stock ;  to  gather  hay  enough  to  keep  their  stock  through  the 
winter,  and  not  to  kill  the  increase,  a  custom  generally  practiced ;  and  that  they  agree 
to  loan  such  property  that  may  be  issued  to  them  to  other  Indians.  The  idea  of  keep- 
ing sacred  for  their  own  immediate  use  all  things  issued  to  them  is  born  in  them,  and 
it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I  am  overcoming  this  evil.  It  is  only  to  those  who 
have  shown  a  desire  to  do  for. themselves  that  I  have  offered  assistance. 

SURVEY. 

Great  consternation  has  arisen  among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  from  the 
fact  of  so  many  white  men  settling  on  or  near  the  reservation,  and  as  there  are  no 
marks  of  survey  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are  on.  the  reservation 
or  not.  The  Indians  regard  this  whole  section  of  country  as  theirs,  and  in  the  absence 
of  surveyors'  marks  of  boundary  it  is  difficult  to  impress  upon  them  the  true  boundary, 
and  they  imagine  that  gradually  their  reserve  is  fast  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
whites  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  I  trust  that  some  means  may  this  year 
be  devised  which  will  lead  to  the  reservation  being  surveyed. 

REMOVAL  OF  AGENCY. 

The  peculiar  situatron  of  this  agency,  which  is  in  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the 
reservation,  renders  the  oversight  of  our  ignorant  farmers  somewhat  inconvenient,  from 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  secure  good  farming  lands  they  must  go  some  distance  from 
the  agency  to  the  north  and  west.  This  does  not  permit  the  work  to  progress  to  ad- 
vantage, as  our  farmers  and  those  who  instruct  consume  so  much  time  in  going  and 
coming  to  and  from  the  various  Indian  farms.  There  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
beautiful  farming  land  about  *25  miles  up  the  Missouri  River,  upon  the  reservation^ 
which  in  extent  would  measure  from  8,000  to  16,000  acres,  and  possessing  all  the 
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fmeilities  for  the  successfnl  imparting  of  instrnction  to  the  Iiidian  farmer,  from  the  fact 
of  it  being  perfectly  level  and  in  one  body,  with  plenty  of  pure  water  from  springs, 
and  timber  in  quantity  for  both  building  and  fuel  purposes.  On  April  11,  1885,  I 
suggested  the  propriety  of  removing  the  agency  to  this  place,  principally  for  the 
reasons  stated,  and  for  the  further  reason  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  agency 
buildings,  which  will,  I  fear,  in  a  short  time  be  beyond  repair,  and  at  present  it  requires 
an  expenditure  of  about  $8,000  to  place  them  in  repair.  Should  this  place  be  adopted 
the  Indians  could  all  be  located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  under  our  immediate  super- 
Tision,  and  many  more  could  receive  instruction  from  our  present  force  of  employ^. 

POLYaAMY. 

This  evil  is  gradually  disappearing  as  the  result  of  our  Indian  court  of  offenses,  and 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  practice  will  be  entirely  abolished, 
MB  ibis  evil  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  those  of  somewhat  advanced  age,  and  who  will 
soon  pass  out  of  existence. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency,  although  small — one  captain  and  six  privates — is 
eompoAcd  of  the  very  best  representatives  of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  influence 
they  bring  to  bear  on  the  others  of  their  respective  tribes  adds  materially  to  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  work  of  civilization.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  make  my  wishes 
known  to  them,  when  they  immediately  co-operate  with  me,  and  their  efforts  are 
generally  attended  with  success. 

CIVIUZATION. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  judging  from  my  observation  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  large 
majority  of  our  Indians  towards  industrious  pursuits,  that  civilization  among  them 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  their  close  contact  with  the  better  class  of  whites.  If  it 
were  a  possible  thing  to  allow  well-disposed  whites  to  enter  upon  the  reservation  for 
the  purpose  of  agricultural  pursuits,  it  would  be  observed  that  the  Indians,  who  are 
very  imitative  in  their  nature,  would  soon  assume  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
whites.  Their  desire  for  heathenish  pastimes  is  gradually  disappearing,  as  well  as 
their  mode  of  dress,  and  the  practice  of  mutilating  the  clothing  issued  to  them  has 
entirely  ceased  ;  and  if  the  women  could  have  clotbing,  ready  made,  issued  to  them 
their  mode  of  dress  would  also  be  that  of  the  civilized.  It  is  their  lack  of  knowledge 
in  dress-making  that  makes  them  adhere  to  the  old  squaw  costume. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  on  this  agency  are  greatly  in  need  of  repair,  and  in  compliance  with 
instructions  I  submitted  to  the  Department  an  itemized  estimate,  January  2,  1885, 
amounting  to  about  $8,000,  which,  if  expended,  would  put  the  buildings  in  good  or- 
der. 

The  building  set  apart  for  commissary  supplies  is  too  small,  and  requires  more  re- 
pairing than  any  of  the  others.  I  am  in  hopes  that  such  action  may  be  taken  as  will 
lead  to  the  reconstruction  of  this  building  or  the  removal  of  them  all  to  the  Little 
liifisoari  River,  the  location  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  boarding-school  belonging  to  this  agency,  located  at  the  old  military  post  at 
Fort  Stevenson,  17  miles  distant  from  the  agency,  has  reached  in  numbers  to  76  pupils. 
From  the  fact  that  the  school  is  so  far  from  the  agency,  and  so  much  time  being  con- 
sumed in  making  visits  to  the  school,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  has  received  as  much  atten- 
tion as  it  should  have.  There  are  weeks  at  a  time  during  the  winter  months  when 
the  weather  is  so  cold  that  the  journey  is  attended  with  some  danger. 

The  buildings  have  been  repaired  during  the  year,  and  are  now  m  a  very  comfort- 
able couditiont  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  fffty  pupils.  As  to  report 
in  detail  I  append  that  of  Mary  M.  Sleight,  teacher. 

• 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Anew  departure  on  the  part  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  by  instituting 
a  borne  school  for  girls  at  the  mission  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  our  meeting 
withsnccess  and  the  home  influence  which  thivs  school  creates  aredneto  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall  and  his  able  assistant ;  and  for  a  more  extended  review  of 
this  work  I  call  your  attention  to  report  of  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  accompanying  papers 
to  this  report. 
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In  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  support  and  assistance  rendered  to  me  by 
the  staff  of  euiploy^s  at  this  agency,  and  the  uniform,  prompt,  and  coarteoas  consid- 
eration received  by  me  in  all  my  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Office. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

ABRAM  J.  GIFFORD, 
Untied  Slates  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Indian  Boarding  School,  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak., 

August  24,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
188r>.  The  average  attendance  during  this  year  has  been  56.  Tlie  school  now  num- 
bers 75.  The  re])airs  of  last  December  have  causecV  great  improvement  in  facilities 
and  accommodations,  and  both  school  and  pupils  have  a  much  more  prosperous  appear- 
ance. Much  trouble  has  been  exp«rieuced  throughout  the  year  by  irregularity  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  school.  Employes  are  ditiicult  to  obtain  and  more  difficult  to 
retain,  owing  to  the  isolated  location  and  small  salaries.  This  department  is  at  pres- 
ent, however,  under  excellent  management.  The  matron  is  a  thorough  housekeeper, 
and  has  systematized  the  work  so  that  under  her  control  both  girls  and  employ^  are 
doing  well,  with  less  apparent  effort  and  more  order  and  cleanliness. 

The  bread-making  is  done  entirely  by  the  girls,  but  the  boys  attend  to  the  baking. 
In  the  laundry  the  girls  perform  all  the  mauual  labor,  closely  superintended  by  the 
laundress.  The  inci"ease  in  the  ration  of  soap,  with  the  use  of  washing  soda,  has  made 
great  improvement  in  the  laundry  work,  and  in  this  region,  where  only  hard  water 
can  be  obtained,  a  more  liberal  supply  would  make  still  greater  improvement. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  no  room  had  been  set  apart  for  sewing,  and  no  regu- 
lar hours  em])U)ye(l,  and  the  sewing  and  mending  were  much  in  arrears.  After  a  sew- 
ing room  had  been  organized  and  regular  hours  appointed,  the  work  went  on  more 
smoothly,  and  now  a  fair  amount  is  accomplished.  Girls  are  detailed  in  turn  to  assist, 
and  most  of  thein  have  learned  to  darn  and  mend  neatly  and  to  do  plain  sewing. 
All  the  clothing  worn  by  the  girls,  with  shirts  and  occasional  suits  for  the  boys,  are 
made  at  the  school. 

The  dormitories  have  been  made  very  comfortable,  and  the  apartments  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  gitls  are  especially  so.  Sitting-room,  wash-room,  and  dormitory  open 
out  of  one  another,  and  have  been  made  as  attractive  and  homelike  as  possible  with 
the  means  afforded,  and  are  a  great  contrast  to  their  recent  dilapidated  and  crowded 
quarters,  a  difference  fully  appreciated  by  the  children  themselves. 

The  work  in  garden  and  tiehl  is  accomplished  by  the  boys,  under  the  active  super- 
intendence of  the  industrial  teacher.  There  are  40  acres  of  ground  under  cultivation, 
and  some  of  the  larger  boys  are  making  good  field  hands,  and  are  certainly  gather- 
ing a  stock  of  information  and  experience  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the 
future,  when  wo  hope  to  see  them  settling  upon  and  working  their  own  farms. 

In  the  class-rooms  the  chihlren  are  making  very  fair  progress,  and  in  order  and  dis- 
cipline will  compare  favorably  with  the  generality  of  children  in  public  schools. 
They  are  very  much  interested  in  their  studies,  and  when  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labor  (Language  and  home  influence)  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  prog- 
ress which  they  make  is  often  wonderful.  The  children  are  detailed  to  the  indus- 
trial pui-suits  by  classes,  each  class  being  in  school  three  days  one  week  and  two 
days  the  next,  which  is  found  to  work  more  to  their  advantage  than  the  half-day  sys- 
tem which  was  tried  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

MARY  M.  SLEIGHT, 

Teacher. 

Mr.  A.  J.  GiFFORD, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agenl,  Fort  Beifthold,  Dak. 


Fort  Berthold,  Dae.,  August  25,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  The  report  we  have  to  make  of  missionary  work  at  ^his  agency  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  is  very  encouraging.  There  has  been  more  interest  than  ever  before 
in  both  school  and  church,  and  the  people  have  evideiitly  made  great  advance. 
There  has  been  an  average  of  79^  attendance  at  church  for  each  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  there  being  two  and  sometimes  three  meetings  on  each  Sabbath.  There  are 
eight  church  members  here  and  two  absent,  four  white  and  four  Indian;  one  of  these 
nuited  during  the  year.  The  exercises  are  conducted  in  three  languages,  and  some- 
times a  fourth  is  used;  the  singing  being  mainly  in  English,  which  some  of  the 
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joanger  people  are  beginninj^  to  nuderstand.  A  weekly  prayer  meeting  is  also  m.iia- 
taioril.  and  one  or  two  of  the  Indian  youths  have  taken  part  in  public  prayer.  Much 
Ti«irijig  of  the  sick  has  been  done.  A  sewing  and  quilting  society  has  drawn  out  a 
ouiuberof  Indian  women  and  girls,  and  a  weekly  class  has  been  sustained  for  in- 
•tniction  in  yeast  and  bread  making.  The  people  have  all  shown  great  desire  to  be 
ios'rncted,  and  -some  of  them  have  made  personal  efforts  to  secure  attendance  at 
religions  meetings. 

About  |900  has  been  spent  for  work  distinctively  missionary ;  $1,325.12  has  been 
apeut  by  our  society  for  school  work,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  attendance 
at  day  school  for  nine  months  has  averaged  more  than  26  pupils,  and  the  attendance 
has  been  more  regular  and  the  work  more  efficient  than  before.  Six  little  girls  have 
been  boarded  in  the  mission  home  nearly  eight  months,  and  have  made  remarkable 

E regress  in  English  and  other  studies  and  in  industrial  lines.  An  enlargement  of  the 
ooie  has  been  made  so  as  to  accommodate  12  girls,  as  granted  by  the  Department. 
In  addition  to  these,  14  pupils  have  been  away  ai>  our  schools  at  Hampton  and  Santee. 
Of  theae,  9  have  returned  and  5  are  still  away.  These  have  had  the  reputation  of  do- 
ing on  an  average  better  than  other  pupils  in  these  schools.  For  the  great  advance  of 
these  people,  in  every  way,  during  the  past  year  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Maker  of  us  all,  and  pray  that  the  Department  will  aid  in  every  way  to  bring  them  to 
self-rfspectiug  self-support. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  L.  HALL. 
MaJ.  A.  J.  GiFFORD,  Agent, 


Pink  Ridge  Agency,  Dak., 

Septtmher  10,  1885. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Indians 
of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak. 

There  haa  be«*n  an  average  of  7,649  Indians  present  and  drawing  rations  at  the 
agency  during  the  past  year,  of  which  number  7,155  are  Ogalalla  Sioux  and  494  Northern 
Cbeyennes.  This  shows  a  diminution  in  repoii^d  population  since  the  last  annual 
report  of  651  people,  which  is  due  to  the  transfers  and  unauthorized  departures  to 
other  agencies  and  a  careful  revision  of  the  census. 

I  question  the  accuracy  of  the  present  census  at  the  Pine  Ridge,' and  in  fact  many 
of  onr  larger  argencies,  as  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  fur  an  a^^ent,  with  his 
hniited  facilities,  to  obtain  an  exact  account  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  chil'Iren  in  a 
population  of  7,000  or  8,U00  people,  scattered  over  a  distance  of  50  milts  from  the 
office,  and  occupying  some  100  miles  ot  creek  bottoms,  it  large  nortion  of  them  still 
hviug  in  canvas  lodges  instead  of  permanent  habitations,  which  they  rapidly  move 
aboiu  from  one  village  to  another  fur  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the  census, 
realizing  as  they  do  that  the  striking  off  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from  the  ration 
ticket  means  so  many  pounds  of  r^ions  less  for  the  family  larder. 

ACTUAL  INCREASE  IN  POPULATION. 

The  quest  ion  is  frequently  asked,  are  the  Indians  increasing  or  diminishing  f  So 
far  as  the  Sioux  are  concerned,  and  I  presume  such  other  Indians  as  are  living  on 
reservations  in  their  ancient  home  regions,  they  are  increasing  in  population,  and  for 
the  following  reasons:  In  years  gone  by,  before  the  Government  assumed  aguardian- 
ship  over  the  Indians,  and  they  were  living  in  their  old  tighting  and  hunting  condi- 
tion, continual  war  wiih  neighboring  tribes,  or  the  whites,  epidemics  and  exposure, 
prevented  increase  in  population  with  many  tribes,  and  almost  blotted  some  tribes 
ont  of  existence,  while  now,  under  the  reversed  conditions  of  plenty  of  food  and 
clothing,  absence  of  wars  and  epidemic  disease,  there  is  naturally  an  increase  in 
births  and  a  curtailment  in  deaths,  unless  from  old  age. 

It  it}  probable,  however,  as  they  advance  in  civilization,  engage  in  trades,  &c.,  that 
the  changed  mode  of  life,  poor  ventilation,  and  bad  sanitary  condition  in  their  houses, 
cbauge  from  a  heavy  meat  diet  to  a  mixetl  food,  the  rapid  (ievelopinent  of  latent 
scrolulons  and  tnbercular  diseases,  &c.,  will  eventually  **  evolute"  **  Poor  Lo"  to  a 
higher  sphere  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
surrival  of  the  fittest,  the  Sioux  Nation  as  a  people  will  be  foreed  to  the  wall. 

TUE  NORTHERN   CHEYENNE8. 

These  Indians  have  improved  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  about  150  of  them, 
nnder  the  leadership  of  Chief  Standing  Elk,  splitting  off  from  the  maiu  body  and  en- 
tering into  the  enterprise  of  house-building,  farming  to  a  small  extent,  and  freighting. 
The  remaining  :^50,  under  the  leadership  of  Chiefs  Little  Chief  and  Wild  Hog,  being 
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still  firm  supporters  and  adherents  of  Red  Clond  and  his  baud  in  their  non-progressive- 
ness  and  opposition  to  adopting  civilization  and  labor,  not  one  of  their  members  living 
in  a  house,  none  dressing  in  civilized  garb,  none  freighting,  farming,  or  in  fact  doing 
anything  but  sitting  around  in  their  picturesque  canvas  village  waiting  for  the  Indiao 
minennium,  i.  e.,  the  return  of  the  buffalo,  a  new  agent,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
chiefs. 

THE  SIOUX. 

The  majority  of  the  Sioux  have  continued,  as  they  have  in  the  past  few  years,  to 
improve  rapidly,  adopting  civilization  and  abandoning  their  old  customs.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  majority,  however,  is  Red  Cloud  and  his  immediate  closely  congre- 
gated band  and  scattered  retainers  among  other  bands,  who,  with  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  a  few  misguided  or  scheming  white  people  in  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
are  as  determined  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  schools,  farming,  stock-raising,  and 
civilization  generally,  which  is  partly  shown  by  following  facts  : 

Investigation  by  Inspector  Ward,  November,  1884.     Red  Cloud  under  oath. 

Qpestion.  Red  Cloud,  how  many  children  from  yoar  band  have  you  in  the  agency  boarding-schoo 
1  mile  from  youi  village  ? 
Answer.  Ilone. 

Suestion.   How  many  children  from  yonr  band  have  you  in  agency  day-school,  1  mile  from  your 
age? 
Answer.  Kone. 

Question.  How  many  children  from  your  band  in  Bastem  schools  f 
Answer.  All  of  the  Ogalalla  children  are  mine. 

Question.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.    How  many  children  from  your  own  immediate  band  have 
yon  in  Eastern  schools  ? 
Answei  (hesitatingly).  One  or  two. 

Question.  How  many  children  of  school  age  have  yon  in  yonr  band  1 
Answer.  About  one  nundred. 

« 

There  has  been  for  the  past  year  one  boarding-school  and  five  day-schools  in  opera- 
tion on  this  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  400,  and  not  one  of  these 
children  from  Red  Cloud's  band.  There  are  about  200  children  from  Pine  Ridge  in 
Eastern  schools,  with  only  one  or  two  from  his  band,  and  the  children  that  are  to-day 
in  attendance  at  schools  on  the  reservation  and  East,  about  600  in  number,  are  from 
bands  opposed  to Jled  Cloud,  and  the  children  are  in  school  against  Red  Cloud's  advice. 

When  Red  Cloud  was  in  Washin^on,  in  the  winter  of  1882-*8,3,  the  following 
notices  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  press  dispatches:  "Chief  Red  Cloud  leit 
Washington  to-day  to  visit  his  *  children  at  Carlisle'*  or  at  Hampton,' as  the  case 
may  be,  and  on  these  visits  and  in  the  presence  of  white  people  made  most  eloquent 
speeches  regarding  education  and  how  he  wanted  to  be  a  white  man,  &,c.,  when  the 
fact  was  that  none  of  the  children  were  his,  and,  if  he  had  his  way  the  children 
would  not  have  been  there ;  and,  furthermore,  when  any  of  the  agents  of  these  East- 
em  schools  come  to  the  agency,  Red  Cloud  not  only  holds  aloof  from  them,  but  in 
every  way  interferes  with  their  procuring  childreik 

Investigation  of  the  agent  before  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in 
Washington,  April,  1885.    Agent  accused  of  stealing  Red  Cloud*s  rations,  &.c. 

Charge :  The  agent  deprived  Ked  Cloud  of  his  rations. 

[The  same  series  of  questions  propounded  as  were  asked  in  Inspector  Ward's  investigation,  with 
the  same  replies,  and  the  following  :J 

Question.  Red  Cloud,  is  it  not  true  that  part  of  your  rations  have  been  withheld  for  not  sending 
your  children  t^)  school,  as  you  promised  in  the  treaty  of  1868  and  the  agreement  of  1876,  and  that  the 
rations  are  withheld  under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  1 

Answer.  Yes. 

So  marked  and  persistent  has  Red  Cloud  beeu  in  his  opposition  to  schools  and  civ- 
ilization generally,  that  the  agents  at  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  Agencies, 
Dak.,  had  to  order  his  immediate  departure  n*om  their  agencies  a  year  or  two  ago, 
^hen  he  was  on  a  visit  there  and  coiinseling  the  Indians  against  schools  and  farming. 
(See  Agent  McLaughlin's  report  to  Holmau  investigating  committee.)  The  above  are 
incontrovertible  facts,  yet  Red  Cloud  is  not  so  much  to  blame,  for  he  views  the 
whole  matter  of  civilization  from  the  Indian  standpoint,  tempered  by  race  antago- 
nism, and,  moreover,  he  is  merely  the  misguided  and  ambitions  tool  in  the  hands  of 
designing  and  quasi-philanthropical  men  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  who  might  be 
excused  in  some  instances  on  the  ground  that  they  mean  well. 

THE  SUN  DANCE. 

No  decided' attempt  was  made  by  the  Indians  to  attempt  the  sun  dance  this  the 
second  year  of  its  discontinuance,  although  the  agent  came  in  for  his  usual  share  of 
abuse  from  these  self-same  *•  philanthropists"  for  arbitrarily  putting  a  stop  to  thia 
so-called  religious  ceremony,  with  its  attendant  ** Christianizing"  torture. 
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HOUSE-BUILDING. 

These  Indians  now  occupy  848  comfortable  log  houses,  an  increase  of  148  since  last 
year,  and  built  by  themselves  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  about  S15  each  for  sash, 
door  locks,  nails,*  <&c.  This  places  over  two-thirds  of  our  families  in  log  houses, 
where  in  1879  not  a  family  lived,  or  ever  had  lived,  in  anything,  but  a  canvas  or  skin 
lod^.  And,  in  addition  to  the  above,  as  a  result  of  an  endeavor  to  break  up  and 
scatter  the  Indians  hitherto  congregated  in  villages,  several  hundred  houses  have 
been  torn  down,  removed,  and  rebui^on  scattered  land  claims.  But  I  regret  to  re- 
port that  Red  Cloud  and  his  retainers  on  different  parts  of  the  reservation  still  re- 
maia  huddled  in  small  villages,  passing  their  time  in  dancing  and  feasting,  and 
moamiDg  over  the  degeneracy  of  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  wuo,  in 

Slace  of  proving  their  bravery  on  the  war-path,  as  was  the  custom  when  they  were 
oys,  are  making  slaves  of  themselves  working  for  a  living. 

LAND  ALLOTMENTS  IN  SEVERALTY.  » 

This  matter  of  the  villages  breaking  up  and  the  inhabitants  scattering  suggests 
the  necessity  of  the  Government  providing  a  deputy  surveyor  here,  as  numbers  of 
families  are  now  asking  for  their  land  allotments  under  the  treaty  of  1868.  All  they 
are  waiting  for  is  to  have  the  lines  established  around  the  claims  that  they  have  al- 
ready settled  on.  To  survey  and  divide  up  the  land  in  thf  ordinary  way  is  not  fruit- 
fdl  in  its  results,  as  a  surveyor  taking  the  contract  does  so  at  so  much  a  section  or 
township ;  he  is  not  working  for  the  Indian,  but  for  himself;  he  is  dividing  up  land  at 
80  mnch  a  division,  without  regard  to  its  character.  The  consequence  is  one  Indian's 
elaim  may  be  on  top  of  a  sand  hill  and  another's  down  in  a  ravine.  This  enterprise 
tbonld  receive  immediate  attention. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  Indians  are,  with  some  exceptions,  taking  an  increased  interest  in  stock-Ealsiug, 
taking  better  care  of  the  stock  than  formerly,  and  espressing  a  desire  for  more  cows, 
and  have  within  the  past  mouth  sold  for  cash  to  the  beef  contractor  about  300 
head  of  three  and  four  year  old  steers  of  their  own  raising,  for  which  they  were 
paid  about  |9.000.  I  regret  to  have  to  state,  however,  that  very  few  steers  were  sold 
by  Red  Cloud  s  retainers,  as  they  had  none  to  sell,  having  killed  and  eaten  their  cows. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  receipt  of  this  money  for  the  stock  will  have  the  effect  of 
•bowing  them  the  practical  value  of  stock  raising. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  amount  of  farming  has  fully  quadrupled  during  the  past  year,  and  the  yield 
has  been  very  good,  which  is  largely  owing  to  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  addi- 
tional farmers  provided  by  your  office,  and  the  increased  interest  the  majority  of  the 
Indians  are  taking  in  efforts  toward  their  self-support.  The  additional  farmers,  three 
in  nnmber,  at  a  time,  have  proved  as  a  rule  useful.  The  settling  up  of  the  adjoining 
country  in  Nebraska  by  Xhrifty  white  farmers,  and  the  line  yield  from  their  crops, 
not  only  proves  that  farming  is  remunerative  in  this  region,  but  also  sets  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  Indians. 

FREIGHTING. 

There  have  been  hauled  by  the  Indians  2,181,097  pounds  of  Government  freight,  for 
which  they  received  |28,354.26  in  cash,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  about  1,000,000  pounds 
for  traders  and  others,  for  which  they  received  a  proportionate  amount.  This  money 
many  of  them  have  put  to  good  use,  in  buying  other  wagons,  mowing  machines, 
furaitare,  clothing,  &c.,  while  others  have  money  saved  up  for  future  use.  They 
have,  as  in  former  years,  proved  extremely  trustworthy  as  freighters. 

The  near  approach  of  the  railroad  to  within  25  miles  will,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  Indians,  cut  this  freighting  money  down  over  one-half,  but  will  at  the  same  time, 
I  think,  show  the  Indians  the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  stock-raising  and 
other  sources  of  revenue. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies,  both  subsistence  and  annuity,  such  as  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  have 
been  excellent  considering  the  prices  paid.  In  fact  the  quality  of  the  food  could  not 
be  improved,  and  while  on  this  subject  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  a  change 
that  sooner  or  later  will,  from  force  of  circumstances,  become  a  necessity,  i.  6.,  the 
dimiQution  of  the  moat  issue  and  the  increase  in  issue  or  substitution  of  a  larger 
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amount  of  vegetable  food,  such  as  flour,  beans,  rice,  hominy,  &c.  The  Indian  is 
naturally  camiverous,  and  of  course  prefers  meat  to  any  other  food ;  but  it  is  neither 
in  the  interest  of  economy  or  civilization,  to  much  longer  cater  to  his  savngo  taste 
in  this  direction.  The  beef  issue  at  tliis  agency  for  the  past  year  required  over 
8,000,000  pounds  gross,  or  4,000,000  pounds  net,  at  a  cost  of  ^'.i.2'.\  per  huutlred  gross, 
or  $n.4()  ptr  hundred  net,  or  a  total  of  over  $300, (00,  while  there  was  used  by  these 
Indians  but  800,000  ]>ounds  of  flour,  costing,  delivered  at  the  agency,  $3.*25  per 
hundred,  a  total  of  |'26,000  for  flour  against  $:JOO,000  for  beef.  This  proportionate 
allowance  of  beef  as  compared  with  the  flouigjs  unnecessary,  is  keeping  up  their 
savage  animal  tastes,  and  also  keeping  up  a  population  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dogs,  fed  on  Government  beef  that  would  be  a  luxury  to  the  working  man  isast. 
Beef  costs  more  this  year  than  last  year,  will  cost  still  more  next,  and  as  the  country 
settles  up  and  the  large  herds  of  cattle  are  forced  farther  away,  it  will  be  merely 
a  question  of  time  that  the  Government  will  be  forced  to  civilize  the  Indian's 
appetite  into  accepting  an  increased  proportion  of  vegetable  food,  and  substitute 
grass-eating  cattle,  in  their  own  endeavors  at  stock-raising,  for  beef-eating  dogs.  It 
will  now  be  in  order  for  ihe  superannuated  sustainers  (resident  in  Washington)  of  the 
treaty  of  186H  as  modified  by  tbe  agreement  of  1876  to  find  in  these  recommendations 
some  new  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  swindle  the  poor  Indian. 

CHURCH  AND  MISSIONARY. 

The  missionary  work  at  the  agency  and  neighboring  villages  has  been,  as  in  former 
years,  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  under  the  direction  of  Rt.  Rev. 
William  H.  Hare,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Southern  Dakota.  To  aid  in  the  work  a  new 
church  has  been  erected  on  Medicine  Root  Creek,  in  one  of  the  villages  45  miles  from 
the  agency,  and  from  which  much  good  work  is  expected. 

EDUCATION. 

The  agency  boarding-school  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  100,  sexes  equally  divided.  The  children  have  made  most 
commendable  progre.ss,  some  of  the  more  advanced  ones  having  been  transferred 
to  Eastern  schools.  The  boys  have  during  the  season  cultivaJed  about  25  acres  on 
the  school  farm,  from  which  the  yield  has  been  bounteous,  providing  more  than 
Bufficient  vegetables  for  the  entire  year. 

The  enlargement  to  the  building  is  being  fitted  up  and  will  increase  the  number  of 
pupils  during  the  next  few  months  to 2*25.    The  boarding-school  industrial  shops  will 
soon  be  completed  under  contract,  which  will  enable  us  to  instruct  the  boys  in  tail- 
oring, shoe  and  harness  making,  carpentry,  blacksmitbing,  tinsmithing,  and  wagon- 
making. 

There  has  been  conducted  during  the  year  five  day-schools,  located  in  distance 
from  the  agency.  3  to  45  miles.  The  average  attendance  at  each  has  been  about  45^ 
and  much  good  has  resulted;  not  only  in  the  partial  education  of  the  children,  but 
the  general  eft'ect  on  the  Indians,  these  day-schools  being  practically  centers  of  civ- 
ilization in  the  Indian  settlements,  through  which  tbe  Indian  is  made  t<»feel  that  tbe 
white  man  is  keeping  his  promise  and  is  doing  something  to  advance  the  aborigine. 
One  new  day-school  has  been  erected,  one  old  one  removed  and  rebuilt  in  a  more 
suitable  location,  and  authority  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  another. 

Thus  we  shall  have  in  operation  during  the  coming  S4*ason  one  boarding  an<l  eight 
day  schools,  with  a  total  capacity  of  600,  and  this,  with  the  200  children  in  Eastern 
schools,  will  at  least  credit  Fine  Ridge  with  an  attempt  at  lifting  the  red  man  out  of 
his  natural  condition  of  ignorai^ce. 

MEDICINE. 

Thirty-five  hundred  Indians  have  applied  for  and  received  treatment  during  the  year 
from  the  agency  physician,  and  the  white  man's  medicine  is  ra]>idly  gaining  ground. 
As  mentifuied  in  my  last  annual  report,  there  is  urgent  necessity  tor  at  least  two  as- 
sistant physicians.  To  expect  one  physician  to  properly  attend  8,000  peojile,  scat- 
tered over  100  miles  of  creek  bottoms,  is  simply  nonsense. 

POLICE. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  regarding  the  police;  they  have  proved  as  in\aluable  dur- 
ing the  past  as  in  previous  years,  and  without  them  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
to  keep  Pine  Ridge  up  to  its  present  standard,  and  ten  times  their  number  in  white 
soldiers  would  not  maintain  tbe  order  and  discipline  observant  amoug  our  Indians. 
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We  are  thankful  for  the  increase  of  pay  granted  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  i. «., 
ao  increase  from  (5  to  $8  per  mouth,  but  regret  that  this  apparent  liberality  necessi- 
tated a  cutting  down  in  the  uuniber  of  the  company  from  tifty  to  forty-three  members 
to  enable  yhe  Department  to  make  both  cuds  meet. 

THE  COURT  OF  IXDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  scheme  has  not  operated  at  Pine  Ridge,  for  the  reason  that  reliable  Indians 
coald  not  be  found  to  act  as  judges  witUout  pay,  Cougross  having  failed  to  provide 
foods  for  the  purpose,  and  the  alternative  of  making  use  of  the  three  senior  officers  of 
the  police  to  act  in  that  capacitv  was  wrong  in  principle  and  law.  The  sentencing 
power  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hunds  of  the  police  officer  who  is  to  carry  out  the 
order  of  the  court. 

In  the  absence  of  the  above  court  the  agency  board  of  conncilmen  is  doing  good 
service,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  about  one  hundred  delegates  from  our  more  progressive 
Indians,  with  a  duly  elected  president,  vice-president,  clerk,  advocate,  and  other  offl- 
eer«.  This  board  doeanot  meet  the  approval  of  many  of  our  superannuated  chiefs, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  doing  good  work  in  trying  and  punishing  offenders,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  be  ere  long  sustained  and  encouraged  in  their  etiorts  toward 
civilization  by  receiving  the  recoguition  and  approval  of  the  Department. 

CRIMES,  ETC. 

There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  serious  crimes,  intoxication,  &c.,  during  the 
past  year;  there  have  been,  of  course,  minor  ofienses,  which  have  been  dealt  with 
m  an  admirable  manner  by  tbe  above  board. 

In  this  connection  I  would  strongly  urge  the  establi-shment  of  a  penal  colony  in 
some  part  of  the  country  away  from  the  reservation  where  troublesome  or  dangerous 
lodians  could  be  cared  for. 

GENERAL  RE.MARKS. 

That  the  bulk  of  the  Sioux  Nation  is  to-day  far  from  being  in  a  self-supporting  con- 
dition is  a  fact  proved  annually  by  the  large  amount  necessarily  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  other  supplies,  and  when  we  consider  their 
method  of  life  prior  to  the  time  the  Government  assumed  charge  of  them  and  the 
policy  pnrsned  since  no  other  result  could  well  be  expected;  in  fact,  there  has  been 
nothing  in  their  life  up  to  the  present  time  calculated  to  either  mentally  or  physio- 
ally  place  them  on  a  self-supporiing  basis.  When  years  ago  they  wandered  over 
this  region  in  their  wild  hunting  conditi<m,  as  ^'original  owners  of  the  soil"  (having 
dispossessed  by  force  some  weaker  tribe  of  that  same  nature  of  ownership),  and  be- 
fore they  became  the  nation's  wards,  tliey  were,  of  course,  in  their  way  self-support- 
ing. Game  was  abundant  and  sufficient  food  was  always  procurable  for  the  family 
by  hunting,  which  was  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  labor  and  entailed  neither  mental 
strain  nor  physical  fatigue.  When  in  the  course  of  time  the  white  man,  either  forci- 
bly or  by  treaty,  became  possessed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  huutiiig  grounds,  and  the 
incoming  of  civilization  practically  exterminated  the  game  as  a  food  supply. for  the 
Indian,  necessity  and  pifblic  sentiment  forced  the  Government  to  adopt 
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of  caring  for  the  Indian — the  establishment  of  agencies,  well  supplied  with  food, 
clothing.  &.C.,  where  the  "noble  lord  of  creation"  piocures  his  daily  bread,  not  Ijy  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  by  merely  presenting  his  family  ration  ticket  at  the  well-filled 
commissary,  while  his  **])oorer  half,"  the  squaw,  relieves  hii^  of  any  semblance  of 
labor  by  carrying  the  rations  home,  which  certainly  requins  a  less  exercise  of  brain 
and  muscle  tnan  did  the  procuring  of  the  easily  obtainable  game  in  former  years. 
Not  only  has  this  system  been  in  vogue  f[»r  years  past,  but  the  same  is  thcorciicaUy 
fuaranteed  in  the  future  by  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1S6S^  as  amended  by  the  Sionx  agree- 
ment of  1876,  which  provides  a  certain  allowance  of  rations  sufficient  for  the  6U[)port 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  *'and  to  be  continued  until  the  Indians  are  able  to 
•opport  themselves,"  i.  e.,  willing  to  support  themselves. 

The  Sionx  Indian,  though  lacking  in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  white 
man,  equals,  if  he  does  not  surpass,  his  white  brother  in  acute  perception,  and  fully 
appreciates  the  fact  that  he  has  the  best  of  the  bargain  as  provided  in  tbe  treaty,  ana 
from  his  standpoint  would  be  more  than  a  fool  if  he  endeavored  to  '*earn  hi«  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  when  under  the  treaty  ho  can  procure  his  food  without 
labor.    Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  continuance  for  yeare  of  a  policy  that  would 
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"be  paaperizing  in  connection  with  white  people  has  resnlted  in  very  little  civiliza- 
tion of  a  self-snpporting  character  among  the  Sioux  generally  f  Look  at  the  thou- 
sands of  white  tramps  and  able-bodied  paupers  in  our  county  houses  East,  and  then 
inquire,  why  does  not  the  Indian  work  wr  a  living?  Answer  will  probably  be  made, 
**  Ambition  should  induce  the  Indian  to  rise  out  of  his  dependent  condition."  Is  it 
ambition  or  necessity  that  compels  the  uneducated  among  the  white  people  to  labor  f 
An  Indian's  ambition  does  not  ran  toward  the  plow  and  harrow,  but  rather  in  the 
direction  of  prominence  as  a  war  chief  or  fighting  man.  The  uncivilized  Sioux  to- 
day, in  his  aboriginal  egotism,  with  good  reason,  considers  himself  the  superior  of  the 
white  man,  for  the  white  man  is  a  laborer  and  pays  tribute  to  the  Sioux  Nation  by 
sending  to  that  nation  annually  rations  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark in  the  Indian  councils  among  themselves,  ''The  white  man  has  to  work  for  a 
living !     I  do  not!    Why  should  I  want  to  be  a  white  man f" 

The  public  may  rest  assured  that  just  so  long  as  this  nonsensical  provision  of  the 
treaty  is  sustained  just  so  long  will  this  feeling  of  opposition  to  labor  prevail  among 
the  Sioux,  and  just  tso  long  will  they  remain  an  unproductive  and  expensive  burden 
on  the  Government.  To-day,  the  Devil's  Lake,  Sisseton,  and  San  tee  Sioux  are  nearly 
or  quite  self-supporting,  and  why  T  Simply  because  they  are  not  parties  to  the  general 
Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  and  by  limitation  their  rations  have  gradually  withdrawn. 
Necessity,  and  not  love  of  labor,  has  forced  them  to  engage  in  labor  for  a  living. 
There  are  to-day  hundreds  of  the  younger  Indians  at  Pine  Ridge  ready  and  able  to 
work,  and  do  work,  but  there  is  not  only  a  lack  of  necessity,  but  constant  advice  given 
them  against  labor  by  Red  Cloud  and  some  of  the  older  chiefs,  who,  in  their  arro- 
gance, claim  ownership  over  the  people  as  head  chiefs,  and  in  this  claim  are  bolstered 
up  by  a  few  white  men  East,  who  ought  to  know  better. 

Thanking  your  Department  for  the  support  and  assistance  rendered  in  the  past, 
I  am,  very  respectfuUv, 

V.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  31,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  in 
accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  same  in  detail,  as  fol- 
lows: 


CENSUS. 


By  the  recent  census  the  Indians  enrolled  at  this  agency,  including  223  from  Chey- 
enne River  Agency,  taken  up  by  instructions  from  the  Office  of  ludian  Affairs,  and 
those  transferred  from  other  agencies,  number  in  the  aggregate  8,292,  and  are  classi- 
fied in  bands,  sex,  and  age,  as  follows : 


Bands. 
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Brnl6,No.  1 '  366 

Bral6.No.  2 ,  227 
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Those  from  other  agencies  have  joined  one  or  other  of  the  above  bands  with  whicli 
they  are  related,  have  friends,  or  settled  at  or  near  their  camps,  dropping  their 
identity  with  the  band  with  which  they  had  previously  been  identified. 

These  Indians  from  Cheyenne  River  Agency  came  here  last  fall  or  winter,  requested 
to  be  taken  upon  my  rolls.  Not  having  transfers,  their  request  was  refused,  and  they 
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ordered  to  retam  or  obtain  transfers,  which  they  refused  to  do.  After  remaining  six 
months,  with  no  other  provisions  tdan  what  they  could  obtain  by  begging  from  my 
Indians,  I  became  satisfied  that  no  persuasion  or  such  force  as  was  thought  prudent 
to  bring  to  bear  would  induce  them  to  return  to  their  own  agency.  Many  had  become 
quite  destitute*  and  in  a  suffering  condition;  some  few  of  the  very  old  and  young  had 
inccombed.  It  became  patent  that  the  endurance  of  such  privation  for  so  long 
proveil  a  determination  to  remain.  Upon  the  representation  of  these  facts  to  the  De- 
partment I  was  instructed  to  take  these  people  upon  ray  rolls.  As  I  anticipated,  my 
80  doing  resulted  in  others  coming  with  hopes  of  like  treatment.  They  were  ordered  to 
return  to  their  own  agency.  Some  of  these  taken  up  have  gone  to  work  with  those 
they  have  affiliated  with,  made  farms,  and  are  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
while  it  will  take  time  for  the  majority  to  give  up  their  dancing  proclivities  (which 
they  appear  to  think  is  or  shouhl  be  their  only  occupation)  and  join  with  their  new 
neighbors  in  industrial  pursuits.    I  hope  the  latter  may  prove  the  stronger  force. 

FARMING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  effort  to  induce  these  Indians  to  remove  from  the  near  vicinity  of  the  agency 
and  other  worthless  localities  for  agri.^ultural  purposes  has  continued  with  success. 
Families  have  been  moved  and  land  plowed  for  them  as  an  inducement  to  make  new 
•  and  permanent  homes  in  desirable  sections,  where  schools  are  or  can  be  located,  where 
help  can  be  rendered  to  advantage,  and  thereby  they  induced  to  help  themselves. 
The  new  camps  formed  last  year  have  been  increased  by  new  settlers  and  are  doing 
well.  Another  new  camp  has  been  formed  this  year,  where  a  school  has  been  built, 
with  a  fair  promise  of  permanency. 

The  continuance  of  this  plan  will  soon  leave  the  worthless  sections,  where  here- 
tofore a  large  majority  of  these  Indians  have  lived  on  account  of  nearness  to  wood, 
water,  and  base  of  supplies,  almost  if  not  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  people  settled 
CD  lands  capable  of  yielding  some  return  for  labor  performed.  The  acreage  under 
cnltivaticn  three  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  in  vicinity  of  the  agency  ;  lands  proved 
to  be  undesirable,  if  not  worthless.  Those  occupying  the  same  have  been  induced  to 
move  to  better  and  more  desirable  localities,  and  are  doing  well.  With  the  exception 
of  25  acres,  all  the  land  now  under  cultivation  has  been  plowed  and  improved  within 
the  past  three  years.  The  roving  and  unsettled  disposition  of  the  Indian  is  prover- 
bial and  hard  to  overcome ;  no  matter  what  work  or  improvement  has  been  done,  it  is 
thoughtlessly  abandoned  and  a  new  **farm  "  started,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  acres 
at  present  time  plowed  and  planted  falls  far  bhort  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
performed.  The  acreage  plowed  and  planted  this  year  has  exceeded  any  former  one, 
and  is  gratifying  in  the  knowledge  that  our  efforts  and  persuasions  have  not  failed. 
The  result  of  this  year's  work  is  986  acres  added  to  that  of  last  season,  making  a  total 
of  2,286  acres  now  under  cultivation  on  this  agency.  There  are  individual  Indians 
and  mixed  bloo<ls  with  farms  of  from  15  to  80  acres  each.  The  cultivation,  care,  and 
present  condition  of  many  will  compare  favorably  with  our  frontier  settlers. 

Tree  planting,  including  fruit  trees  and  truit-bearing  plants,  on  several  of  the 
farms  occupied  by  mixed-blood  Indian  families,  has  received  much  attentitm  this  year, 
with  fair  prospects  of  success,  in  which  event  the  example  will  doubtless  be  followed 
each  succeeding  year.  With  favorable  weather  and  consequent  good  crops  (which  at 
present  are  very  promising),  with  their  encouraging  effect,  these  efforts  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  near  future,  when  the  question  will  arise  what  can  be  done  with  the 

SURPLUS  CROP. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  many  Indians  will  work  when  they  realize  that 
they  can  earn  and  receive  money  thereby.  The  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  desire  to 
obtain  freighting,  and  in  other  ways  where  persevering  muscular  ettort  is  necessary, 
fully  proves  this.  If  profitable  disposition  cannot  be  made  of  surplus  crops  which 
must  result  from  25  to  50  acres  cultivated  successfully,  the  question  with  the  Indian 
will  be  (as  wonid  be  with  the  white  man),  where  the  use  of  the  effort  or  labor  neces- 
sary! Could  this  sur]dns  find  a  ma»ket  at  the  agency,  as  provided  for  by  treaty,  and 
cash  be  paid,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  short  time  Indian  farms  would  be  in- 
creased in  size  and  number,  in  the  end  profitable  to  the  Government,  as  teaching  the 
Indians  to  become  producers  and  not  consumers  only.  Seeds  were  received  and  dis- 
tribnted  as  formerly.  (The  seed  potatoes  issued  were  grown  and  purchased  on  the 
Twierve.)  It  will  be  difficult  to  teach  Indians  to  preserve  and  care  for  the  seeds  nec- 
essarj'  from  year  to  year.  If  these  could  be  bought  from  him  and  stored  at  the  agency, 
to  be  redistributed  the  following  spring,  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment and  an  incentive  to  industry,  whereby  money  could  be  earned  by  the  Indian, 
and  z  saving  to  the  Government. 
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FENCING. 

The  iijadequate  supply  of  fencinjj-wire  received  to  protect  the  IndiaD  crops  (I  asked 
for  50,000  pounds  and  received  *2r>,000  pounds*)  is  discouraging  to  them  and  a  source  of 
trouble  and  complaint,  from  the  di-struction  of  crops  by  roving  pouies  and  cattle,  and 
not  unfrequently  resulting  in  killing  or  maiming  offending  animals,  followed  by  the 
punishment  of  the  owner  and  payment  for  the  animal  injured.  I  am  advised  that  on 
my  request  35,000  pounds  additional  wire  has  been  sent,  with  tools  to  make  fence  with. 
Though  too  late  for  this  season,  it  will  be  serviceable  and  in  time  for  next  year, 

ADDITIONAL    FARMEKS. 

I  was  advised  by  office  letter  of  July  10.  1884,  that  under  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  4,  18-'4,  three  additional  farmers  for  jiractical  work  and  instiuction  would  be  al- 
lowed to  this  agency,  and,  on  July  30,  that  two  had  been  appointed  with  instrnctions 
to  report  for  duty.  One  reported  September  "27  ;  the  second  did  not  report.  A  second 
farmer  was  appointed  April  27, 1885,  a  third  June  1,  and  one  ordered  dismissed  June  30, 
Of  the  three  additicmal  farmers  authorized,  as  advised,  I  have  had  from  July  31,  1684, 
to  and  including  the  present  month,  equal  to  the  service  of  one  for  sixteen  months. 
Had  1  had  the  three  advised  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  one  for  thirty-nine  months. 
I  am  now  advised  that  but  two  will  be  allowed  this  agency.  1  am  of  opinion  that 
if  the  amount  allowed  for  these  senices  could  be  had  tor  the  time  when  nmst  serv* 
iceable,  from  six  to  eight  months,  and  dispensed  with  when  of  little  or  no  practical 
value,  more  good  could  be  accomplished  w  ith  the  same  amount  of  expenditure.  By  the 
employment  of  practical  men  on  the  reserve,  competent  for  the  service,  who  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  Indian  dialect,  a  material  saving  might  be  made  in  dis- 
pensing with  interpreters — a  necessity  in  case  of  those  employed  and  sent  from  a  dis- 
tance.   I  have  employed  such  when  authorized. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  employment  and 
service  of  good  practical  farmers  among  these  Indians — that  of  much  benefit  and  ad- 
vancement in  agricultural  pursuits.  Such  has  been  my  experience,  and  conld  1  have 
had  the  service  as  advised,  enabling  me  to  locate  one  in  each  of  three  districts,  under 
supervision  of  my  agency  farmer,  lam  satisfied  the  beneficial  ettect  would  be  manifest 
in  increased  acreage  cultivated  and  other  advantages  secured.  I  have  made  the  best 
use  of  what  service  I  have  had,  and  if  the  districts  have  been  large,  the  visits  less  fre- 
quent than  if  smaller,  or  the  service  greater,  the  improvement  is  still  quite  marked. 

The  accompanying  map  of  this  reserve  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  location  of  the 
Indians  and  schools,  with  districting  for  farmer's  supervision 

PROGRESS. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  much  of  the  advancement  amongst  these  Indians  has 
been  made  within  the  past  fewv  years,  simply  because  the  means  were  not  furnished 
nor  applied  before.  It  would  a]>pear  as  though  they  had  been  looked  upon  by  the 
authorities  as  Indian?,  with  Indian  habits  and  customs  to  the  fullest  extent  (which 
is  correct),  and  by  their  keeping  qniet  the  mission  of  their  care  was  accomplished 
without  reference  to  progress.  As  I  said  in  my  last  report,  *' people  are,  or  should  be, 
judged  from  the  advantages  they  have  t-njoyed  and  the  means  used  for  their  advance- 
ment, and  not  from  actual  condition  only.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  should  not  be 
an  exception  to  ihis  rule."  Since  pn»giessive  un^asures  have  been  adopted,  schools 
provided,  useful  household  jirticles  furnished,  leading  to  more  civilized  ideas  and 
habits,  the  change  has  become  apparent.  In  addition,  they  have  learned  that  by 
helping  themselves  the  hel}»ing  hand  of  the  "Great  Father"  and  the  agent  will  be  ex- 
tended to  them.  The  result  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  satistactory  and  encouraging 
for  the  future.  I  wouhl  not  iniply  that  all  my  Indian**  are  inclined  to  be  on  the  road  to 
independence  and  civilization.  The  best-disposed,  while  in  a  measure  thejMire  doing 
well,  may  do  better  and  still  be  behind  ;  others,  if  they  would  permit  the  progressive 
ones  to  pursue  their  course  without  molestation,  1  would  think  better  of.  There  are 
in  every  c<mimunity  those  jt'alous  of  others  who  advance  faster  than  theinselves, 
notably  so  among  Indians,  who  claim  the  *'  Great  Father,"  by  treaty  stipulation,  will 
provide  for  all  until  ready  or  willing  to  provide  for  themselves.  This  is  an  argument 
difficult  to  meet  with  the  best  disposed — much  more  so  with  the  non- progressive,  of 
which  there  are  many.  While  ])ast  )»rogress  has  been  gratifying,  it  but  lends  hope 
for  the  future,  in  that  better  advancement  may  be  looked  f«»r,  due  effort  and  means 
being  used.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  expect,  if  these  Indians  continue  to  advance 
in  the  near  future  as  they  have  in  the  recent  past,  that  many  among  theui  will  be 
found  making  some  eff'oit  towards  self-support,  which  will  have  its  etfect  on  those  dis- 
posed to  hinder  and  hold  back.  If  realized  it  will  be  good  work  accomplished  in  ths 
time,  former  condition  considered. 
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STOCK-RAISING. 

Inhere  is  a  growing  desire  among  these  Indians  to  obtain  and  care  for  stock  and 
work  cattle.  Many  have  small  lots  of  cows  aud  growing  cattle,  and  are  anxious  to 
get  aod  save  more.  Several  have  saved  steers  from  the  beef  issnea,  br«*aking  them  to 
work.  The  desire  to  obtain  work- teams  from  the  130  yoke  lately  issued  has  been 
grthtf  no  less  to  receive  cows  from  the  herd  I  am  instnicted  to  issue,  when  prepared 
to  receive  them,  by  having  secured  hay  and  made  suitable  provision  for  their  winter- 
ing. The  past  spring,  after  the  severe  winter,  was  remarkably  favorable  for  cattle  in 
this  country.     The  agency  beef  and  stock  herds,  as  also  Indian  cattle,  fared  well. 

FREIGHTING. 

The  Indians  are  at  all  times  ready  and  anxious  to  secure  freighting  from  any  source, 
Bhowing  a  willingness  to  work  and  earn  what  they  cau.  There  has  been  more  freight 
this  than  former  years,  aud  equally  well  attended  to.  Agency  supplies,  school- house 
aud  missionary  building  material,  with  the  traders'  freight,  has  aggregated  3,510,8*^0 
poQuds,  and  the  earnings  therefrom  ;|I6,498.30.  The  l^y  freight  and  10  spring  wagons 
Bent  for  issue  have  been  eagerly  sought  after,  which,  together  with  the  stock  named, 
have  l>cen  issued  to  deserving  Indians,  who,  protiting  by  the  aid  and  instruction 
riven,  have  by  their  industry  made  the  best  farms,  and  have  shown  a  di8p<>siti(>n  to 
help  themselves,  thus  creating  some  emulation  and  an  incentive  to  compete  for  what 
way  be  issued  in  the  future.  An  agent  might  study  his  own  ease  and  comfort  by 
following  the  dietates  of  the  chiefs  aud  headinen  in  making  these  issues  to  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  in  their  bands,  but  by  so  doing  no  discrimination  would 
be  made  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy,  no  encouragement  given  to  the  indus- 
trious ;  the  supremacy  of  the  chiefs  would  alone  be  subserved. 

SUPPLIES. 

As  heretofore,  both  commissary  and  annuity  supplies  have  been  good  in  quality  aud 
■mple  in  quantity.  Savings  are  made  at  all  times  where  practicable,  and  are  at  present 
tidiug  iLs  over  till  receipt  of  new  contracts,  besides  providing  for  increased  numbers 
io  those  Indians  recently  taken  up.  Without  these  savings  we  would  be  out  of  all 
snpplies.  It  is  hoped  tlio  new  arrivals  will  not  be  hmg  delayed ;  otherwise  iucouven- 
ience  will  result.  At  present,  though  past  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  last  contracts 
provided,,  all  wants  are  met. 

.IMPROVEMENT. 

The  changes  at  the  agency  and  among  the  Indians,  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
mast  be  seen  by  those  acquainted  with  both  a  few  years  ago  to  be  appreciated  at  the 
present  time.  The  general  improvement  of  the  agency  proper,  as  also  the  (|uiet  and 
respectful  deportment  and  appearauce  of  the  Indians  about  the  agency,  and  the  few 
who  do  there  congregate,  compared  with  former  times,  is  the  remark  of  all  visitors. 

HOUSE-BUILDING 

among  the  Indians  has  continued.  Where  the  "  tepee  "  not  many  years  ago  was  the 
rule,  it  is  now  fast  approaching  the  exception.  During  the  past  year  the  changing 
of  locality,  the  rebuilding  and  improvement  of  old  houses,  has  received  the  most  at- 
tention, though  79  houses  have  been  built.  The  improvement  in  this  indus.try  is 
notable  and  creditable.  The  lodge,  or  *' tepee."  will  soon  be  relegated  to  the  aged 
squaw.  The  providing  of  articles  of  household  furniture,  such  as  stoves,  chairs^ 
bedsteads,  crockery,  with  doors  and  windows,  has  proven  quite  an  incentive  to  all 
who  are  able  to  build.  Could  lumber  for  rooting  and  floors  be  furnished  to  substitute 
the  dirt 'now  used  for  both,  it  would  be  an  increased  encouragement  and  add  to 
cleanliness  and  health.  There  are  now  7*29  Indian  log  houses  at  ihis  agency.  Many 
of  them  would  do  credit  to  white  frontier  settlements. 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

On  July  2,  1884,  estimates  were  made  and  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the 
bnilding  of  5  new  school-buildings  (4  camp  schools  and  teachers'  residences,  and  1 
Bcboolhonse  at  the  apency  to  replace  the  one  destroyeil  by  tire  December  29,  1883). 
After  repeated  delays  final  authoiity  to  purchase  material  and  proceed  to  build  was 
wceivefl  October  29,1884,     Immediate  action  was  taken,  and  ou  December  8  the  agency 
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school  was  opened.  The  severe  weather  of  winter  materially  interfered  with  and  de- 
layed the  progress  and  completion  of  these  buildings.  The  last  of  the  4  camp  schools 
was  finished  and  opened  May  1,  18H5.  The  want  of  school  supplies  prevented  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  second  room  in  the  agency  school-building,  though  the  first  was 
overcrowded.  When  these  supplies  were  received  scarlet  fever  had  broken  out  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  materially  interfered  with  the  attendance.  This  sick- 
ness was  fortunately  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  after  two  fatal  casen,  disappeared. 
Spring  opening,  many  children  went  with  their  families  to  camps  for  farming,  so 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  opening  the  second,  though  at  times  uncomfortably  crowd- 
ing the  first  room. 

These,  with  the  two  schools  already  in  operatiou,  making  six  camp  and  one  agency 
school,  in  all  seven  schools,  opened  at  this  agency  in  a  little  over  one  year,  where  there 
were  none  before,  have  proved  successful  and  satisfactory,  not  only  with  the  scholars 
attending,  but  among  the  people.  A  noticeable  ditf'ereiice  is  perceptible  to  those 
camps  where  no  schools  are  located.  These  schools  are  calculated  to  accommodate 
thirty  scholars  each,  though  as  many  as  sixty  have  at  times  been  crowded  into  some, 
notably  at  the  agency  and  at  Black  Pipe  Creek.  It  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
latter.  At  BlacK  Pipe  and  Oak  Creek  evening  schools  have  been  kept  for  older  schol- 
ars, to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  day-time.  The  daily  attendance  at  all  has  been 
good,  the  int^erest  and  advance  for  the  time  encouraging,  creditable  to  the  Indians 
and  satisfactory  to  all.  Daily  attendance  will  number  as  high  as  sixty  ;  the  average 
attendance  at  each  has  been  twenty-five. 

There  were  three  mission  schools,  under  control  of  the  Episcopal  church,  with  ninety- 
one  scholars  in  attendance  till  January  last,  superseded  at  that  time  at  two  of  the 
camps  by  Government  schools.  Since  then  one  mission  school  has  been  continued,  with 
twenty-six  pupils,  by  a  native  teacher,  whose  school  and  church  instruction  is  in  the 
Indian  dialect. 

If  a  partial  midday  meal  of  coilee  and  hard  bread  was  provided,  it  would  enable 
and  encourage  those  living  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  their  going  home  and 
returning  in  the  noon  recess  to  remain,  induce  others  to  come,  and  so  increase  the  daily 
attendance  at  all  the  schools.  Attention  has  been  given  at  these  schools  to  house- 
hold and  other  industries;  the  girls  have  been  taught  sewing,  the  boys  cutting  wood 
and  other  useful  work,  as  far  as  practicable.  At  the  agency  hand-sewing  has  been 
taught  to  the  women  and  girls  on  Saturdays. 

I  nave  asked  authority  to  build  four  more  camp  schools,  and  to  occupy  two  tendered 
by  the  Episcopal  mission,  making  six  additional.  The  latter  are,  and  others  can  be, 
located  with  advantage  to  the  people. 

There  have  not  been  many  children  sent  away  from  this  agency  during  the  past 
year  to  school ;  twenty -five  to  the  Catholic  schools  at  Yankton  and  Avoca ;  Lincoln 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  7;  Genoa,  Nebr.,  10,  and  13  to  Protestant  Episcopal  mission 
schools;  with  those  heretofore  sent  away  328;  attending  day-school  on  reserve  the 
present  year,  296 ;  making  the  number  of  children  at  this  agency  who  have  attended 
school  during  the  past  three  years  801. 

The  promise  of  a  boarding-school  at  this  agency  is  not  forgotten,  and  is  often  re- 
ferre<l  to  by  the  Indians.  The  question  is  frequently  asked — Why  is  tLis  promise  not 
fulfilled,  and  we  have  an  industrial  boarding-school  the  same  as  at  other  agencies; 
why  cannot  our  agent  have  the  same  advantages  for  his  Indians  that  others  get? — 
questions  difficult  to  satisfactorily  an*  wer.  Such  a  school,  with  appropriate  industries 
attached,  could  not  be  overrated  in  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  this  people.  I 
feel  it  is  repetition  oft  repeated  in  again  referring  to  this  subject.  What  the  Govern- 
ment is  leaving  undone  in  this  direction  the 

MISSIONARY  AND  CHURCH  WORK 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  as  also  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  accomplishing* 
The  former  has  just  completed  a  commodious  and  imposing  boarding-school  building 
to  accommodate  fifty  or  sixty  scholars  of  both  sexes,  at  a  cost  of  1^12,000,  about  12  miles 
northeast  of  the  agency.  This  church  mission  has  also  built  a  neat  frame  church- 
building  on  Oak  Creek,  30  miles  distant,  costing  1^1,000,  and  three  frame  mission 
houses,  compriHing  dwellings  and  chapels,  from  10  to  50  miles  distant,  respectively, 
costing  $;775  eaeh,  making  a  total  expendiiure  for  missionary  buildings  of  this  church 
erected  this  present  year  of  $ir),325.  The  missionary  buildingti  of  this  church  at  pres- 
ent time  on  the  reserve  are  two  churches,  six  frame  and  one  log  mission  chapels. 
There  are  eight  established  mission  stations  where  regular  church  services  are  held 
under  the  direction  and  energetic  eflforts  of  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  missionary  in 
charge  (aided  by  one  white,  one  mixed,  and  three  full  Indian  assistants),  whose  zeal 
in  his  work  knows  no  tiring.  The  interest  of  the  Indians  in  these  missions  and  their 
respect  for  the  missionaries  is  manifested  by  the  urgency  of  their  request  for  church 
services  and  missionary  buildings,  and  by  their  voluntary  aid  in  constructing  the  lat- 
ter by  hauling  the  material  for  the  two  most  distant  (church  and  mission  house) 
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wiihoQt  cotnpensatioii.  This  speaks  volnines  for  Indian  interest  in  progress  and 
church  work,  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  many  years  ago  this  same  people,  if  not 
actnally  on  the  war  path,  were  more  inclined  in  that  direction  than  in  any  other. 

The  Kev.  J.  A.  Bushman,  priest  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  mission  (with  one  assist* 
act),  parsnes  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  ^nd  works  ^mong  the  Indians  in  an  ener- 

fjtic,  quiet,  and  faithful  manner.  While  no  particulars  of  nis  work  are  furnished  me, 
am  convinced  he  is  not  neglectful  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people.  Plans  are 
prepared  and  the  material  largely  on  the  ground  for  a  commodious  boarding-school 
DoiidiDg  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils.  This  is  represented  by  the  plans  as  intended  to 
be  a  finely  finished  and  complet-e  building,  estimated  to  cost  $12,000,  and  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  about  October  next.  The  location  is  8  miles  southwest  of  the 
agency.  There  is  one  missionary  building,  comprising  dwelling  and  chapel,  belong- 
ing to  this  church,  at  present  time  on  reserve. 

The  building  of  these  boarding-schools  on  the  reserve  among  the  Indians  is,  or 
ftbould  be,  satisfactory  evidence  to  all  as  to  the  Indian  wants,  and  in  what  way  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  amount  of  good  among  them.  The  missionaries,  making  the 
subject  their  closest  study,  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
presume  that  these  church  missionaries  would  expend  so  large  a  sum  as  $24,000  did 
they  not  believe  they  could  accomplish  greater  benefit  to  these  Indians  by  so  doing 
than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  fortunate  for  these  Indians  and  the  missionary  cause 
among  them,  represented  and  worked  for  by  faithful  and  eai-nest  self-denying  Chris- 
tians, that  political  changes  and  influence  do  not  interfere  with  their  work. 

MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Fordyce  Grinnell  has  retained  to  a  gratifying  degree  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dianSfhis  practice  among  them  having  steadily  increased.  Dr.  George  C.  Underbill, 
fecently  appointed  agency  physician,  superseded  Dr.  Grinnell  on  August  10, 1885.  The 
impression  Dr.  Underbill  has  made  is  very  favorable,  and,  iudging  from  his  many  calls, 
would  indicate  reliance  in  his  ability  as  an  able  physician.  As  he  i^  a  courteous 
gentleman,  present  indications  are  that  he  will  obtain  the  confidence  secured  by  his 
predecessor,  in  which  he  will  be  fortunate.  Dr.  Grinnell  reports  to  me  thj*  he  has 
treated  2,465  cases  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30  last,  with  44  deaths 
(largely  among  children).     During  this  time  scarlet  fever  and  croup  in  malignant  form 

Erevailed.     In  case  of  epidemic  disease,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  referred  to,  an  agency 
ospital,  recommended  by  the  physician  last  year,  would  be  an  essential  acquisition. 

POLICE. 

The  police  of  this  agency  have  been  again  reduced  to  38  oflScers  and  men.  The 
nnmber  of  the  force  has  much  to  do  with  the  respect  they  command  and  the  deference 
paid  to  them  as  officerti.  With  a  large  command  resistance  will  seldom  if  ever  be 
offered.  Not  only  will  the  authority  be  more  respected,  but  be  more  rarely  called 
opon  to  be  exercised.  The  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency  and  the  extent  of  terri- 
ritory  covered  I  think  would  recommend  a  force  not  less  than  50  officers  and  men. 
They  have  sustained  their  reputation  for  efficiency.  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  be 
dispensed  with.  The  recent  increase  in  their  pay  from  $5  to  $8  per  month  has  been 
appreciated. 

The  agency  guard-house  has  of  late  been  called  into  more  active  requisition.  It 
would  appear  as  though  for  some  time  its  existence  had  been  forgotten,  otherwise,  so 
well  remembered,  it  was  avoided.  Lately  more  serious  offenses  have  been  committed, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  has  been  more  occupied.  An  Indian  charged  with  a  serious 
offense  in  Nebraska,  identified  by  the  injured  person,  has  been  incarcerated  for  the 
past  month,  waiting  a  requisition  from  the  governor  of  Nebraska,  through  the  gover- 
nor of  this  territory,  for  his  delivery  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  answer  for  his  crime 
where  committed. 

PROTECTION  TO  PERSON  AND  PROPERTY. 

In  addition  to  treaty  stipulations  of  1876,  and  sections  .2145  and  2146  Revised  Stat- 
otes,  providing  for  the  protection  of  life,  person,  and  property.  Congress  at  its  late  ses- 
sion passed  a  law,  approved  March  3,  1885,  **  That  all  Indians  committing  against  the 
the  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person"  any  of  a  number  of  crimes  specified, 
•*  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either  within  or  without  an  Indian 
reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  such  territory  relating  to  said 
crimes,  and  shall  be  trie^  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and  in  the  same  manner,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties *as  all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  said  crimes  respectively."  This  law,  if  enforced,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial effect  ui>on  the  Indians  when  they  become  aware  that  they  are  amenable  to  the 
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law  for  offenses  against  the  Indians  same  as  against  whites.  After  the  execution  of 
this  law  ludians  will  be  more  cantious  in  their  acts  and  speech,  claiming,  as  they  have 
done,  that  any  offense,  however  heinous,  amongst  themselves  is  subject  to  their  own 
customs  and  settlement  only.  It  would  appear  that  definite  instructions  as  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  law  should  be  promulgated  on  the  reservations  among  the  Indians. 

THE  SUN  DANCE. 

I  had  every  reason  to  feel  assnred  that  the  assent  given  last  year  to  yielding  up 
by  the  Indians  to  them  thejtime-bonored  annual  festival  of  the  sun  dance,  thougii 
given  reluctantly,  was  undemood  by  all  its  abandonment  for  all  time.  In  this  I  was 
mistaken,  and  when  the  usual  time  for  preparation  came  this  year  it  was  again  agitated, 
first  by  the  elders.  By  a  firm  persuasion  these  gracefully  yielded.  Later,  the  younger 
element  took  it  up,  and  were  discovered  traveling  the  camps,  **  presenting  the  pipe," 
committing  all  to  a  participation  in  this  barbarous  ceremony.  It  required  prompt  and 
decisive  action  to  prevent  it-s  consummation.  Finally  a  very  r*^luctant  abandonment 
was  secured.  Since  then  the  agent  is  held  resnonsbile  for  all  ills  and  misfortunes  that 
have  occurred  or  have  visited  this  jieople.  Sickness,  death,  hail  or  other  stoi;m8  would 
have  been  averted  if  the  sun  dance  had  not  been  prevented.    His  removal  is  conse- 

S[uently  demanded.     I  am  satisfied  renewed  efforts  will  be  made  eacb  successive  year 
or  this  demoralizing  custom,  and  will  require  a  firm  and  decisive  stand  to  j)revent. 

WATER  SUPPLY, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  person  or  association  owning  but  a  portion  of  the 
value  in  buildings  and  other  property  represented  by  the  Government  at  this  agency 

f^ho  would  take  the  risk  of  loss  by  tire  with  absolutely  no  protection,  as  is  here  the 
ase,  when  the  expenditure  of  what  it  costs  in  three  years  to  supply  his  family  and  em- 
ployes wiih  water  for  ordinary  purposes  would  give  ample  supply  and  protection. 
Such  IS  the  case  at  this  agency.  The  yearly  expense  of  supplying  the  agency  and  em- 
ployment with  wat^r  equals  about  <me  third  the  expense  of  permanent  water-works, 
whereby  an  abundant  supply  for  all  purposes  would  be  had.  My  duty  impels  me  to 
again  call  attention  to  this  subject  and  ask  for  security  against  accident. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

Last  year  there  were  12  certificates  of  land  issued  to  Indians  and  Indian  families. 
Since  January  last  33  additional  have  been  delivered  to  applicants.  J  have  recently 
forwarded  to  the  Department  for  approval  37  more,  making  a  total  of  certificates  of 
land  in  severalty  insued  to  and  applieil  for  to  the  present  82.  The  applications  of  others 
are  being  prepared  to  be  forwarded  later.  While  many  Indians  are  desirous  to  take 
lands  in  severalty,  locate  on  and  improve  the  same,  mauy  are  deterred  from  so 
doing  by  the  persuasions  and  threats  of  others.  No  explanation  appears  to  satisfy 
those  who  object  to  taking  them  themselves  and  who  insist  that  others  shall  not 
have  them.  1  have  encouraged  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  on  the  lands  and  tak- 
ing these  certificates  (as  complying  with  treaty  agreement),  to  overcome  as  far  as 
possible  their  disposition  to  wander  from  place  to  place  and  abandonment  of  their 
labor  and  improvements  year  after  year.  The  old  *'  fogies,"  or  **  chiefs,"  who  look  to 
their  supremacy  and  control  over  the  people,  fearful  of  losing  it,  disconrage  and  ad- 
vise the  people  to  continue  in  the  old  rut.  It  is  a  contest  between  the  old  stagers 
and  the  youilg  and  progressive,  with  the  pi-ospect  of  disregarding  the  **  chiefs,"  and  the 
young  men  assuming  the  responsibility  of  their  own  act«. 

TELEGRAPH. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  importunate,  I  venture  to  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  agency  is  still  without  telegraphic  communication  with  the  outside 
worhl.  Many  circumstances  during  the  past  and  of  present  frequent  occurrence,  serve 
to  impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  this  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  military,  but 
with  the  established  lines  of  the  country.  The  expense  to  bo  incurred  in  furnishiug 
poles  and  labor  for  a  line  :i5  miles  long  (the  wire  and  other  material  being  on  hand) 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  its  importance  and  usefulness. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  Rosebud  Indians  to  the  attention  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  deserving  consideration,  feeling  satisfied  that  efforts  in  their  behalf 
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with  JadicioQs  management  will  bring  forth  ^ood  resnit-s.    My  thanks  are  dne  and 
tendered  to  the  employes  of  this  at;eucy  who  uave  ai<Ied  in  lightening  the  burdens 
and  annoyances  of  uiy  position.     For  the  generous  support  and  courtesies  received 
from  the  Oftice  of  Indian  Affiairs  I  respectfully  return  my  acknowledgments. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servaut. 

JAS.  G.  WRIGHT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  August  27,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  The  fiscal  year  just  closed  has  surpassed  all  previous  years  in  its  fuU- 
oeMof  good  results  among  this  people.  The  inauguration,  through  your  efforts  chietiy, 
of  a  general  awakening  among  all  classes  to  the  n«-cf8sity  for  them  and  their  children 
making  more  positive  and  continued  efforts  to  help  themselves  is  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  age;  especially  is  this  true  as  to  agriculture,  home- building,  and  education. 
With  regard  to  these  and  other  like  interests,  the  temper  and  conduct  of  these  Indians 
has  been  full  of  encouragement  for  all  those  engaged  in  tne  effort  to  lift  them  out  of 
their  low  estate — a  degradation  which  does  not  belong  to  them  solely  on  account  of 
their  being  barbarians,  but  in  a  great  measure  superinduced  and  practically /orc^d 
apon  them  by  an  unnatnral,  and  hence  wrong,  position,  into  which  they  are  thrown 
by  nnfortnnate  treaty  relations  with  ourselves. 

The  disposition  to  scatter  out  and  form  small  settlements,  with  a  view  to  farming 
and  stock-raising,  in  desirable  locations,  at  long  distances  from  the  agency,  instead  of 
clostering  alumt  the  agency  in  large  old-fashioned  camps  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  rations  conveniently,  still  goes  on.  Such  settlements  are  constantly  forming 
aod  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible ;  their  mi  nils  and  strength  being  di- 
verted from  the  ration-drawing  nuisance  by  issuing  to  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
for  long  periods  of  time.  School  and  mission  work  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  on 
at  snch  settlements  unless  this  is  done. 

Daring  the  past  year  I  have  maintained,  through  resident  catechists  and  by  monthly 
visits  myself,  regular  religious  services  at  all  camps  where  suitable  buildings  atf'orded 
the  opportunity,  viz,  seven.  These  with  the  church  at  the  agency  make  8  mission 
stations  now  under  my  charge  on  the  Rosebud  reserve.  The  attendance  at  all  of 
these  has  generally  filled  the  buildings  where  services  were  held,  and  the  interest 
manifested  has  been  such  as  to  justify  all  the  efforts  and  expenditure  we  have  been 
able  to  make  on  behalf  of  these  people.  We  have  also  been  urged  by  frequent  en- 
treaties from  other  settlements  recently  formed,  or  in  prospect,  to  establish  schools 
and  missions  among  them.  So  far  as  was  within  our  power  wo  have  heretofore  cora- 
pUed  with  such  entreaties,  and  last  winter  erected  three  buildings  at  sucli  points,  viz: 
A  frame  church  at  Oak  Creek,  at  a  cost  of  ^1,0U0,  and  frame  buildings,  with  chapel  or 
•chool-room  and  dwelling,  under  Siune  roof,  at  Ring  Thunder's  camp,  on  Estes's  Creek, 
and  at  Little  Oak  Creek,  costing  about  $750  each. 

With  commendable  zeal  the  Indians  have  assisted  as  they  felt  able  at  all  these 
points,  but  especially  at  Good  Voice's  camp,  on  Oak  Creek,  where  they  hauled  all  the 
DoildiDg  materials  from  the  railroad  (a  distance  of  45  or  50  miles)  without  pay.  We 
have  a  building  similar  to  that  at  Little  Oak  Creek  now  being  constructed  at  Lip's 
Camp,  on  Pass  Creek,  which  will  cost  about  $dOO.  For  this  also  the  Indians  have 
hanled  all  the  material  free  of  expensn  to  us  from  the  agency  (a  distance  of  50  miles). 
In  addition  to  the  above,  we  shall  by  September  1  have  coujpleted  on  Turtle  or 
Antelope  Creek,  about  12  miles  from  the  agency,  a  boarding-school  to  accommodate 
50 or  60  boys  and  girls,  at  a  cost  of  probably  ^1*2,000.  It  is  a  frame  building,  with 
stone  basement-story,  and  is  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  and  thor«uigh  man- 
ner yet  devised  for  frame  buildings,  with  douIHe  floors,  back  plastered,  and  plastered 
throughout.     It  will  bo  opened  for  pupils  this  fall. 

There  have  been  during  the  iiast  year  three  day-schools,  in  separate  camps,  main- 
tained by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  an  average  attendance  of  aiiout  30 
each.  Two  of  these  have  been  closed,  that  the  mission  funds  might  be  expended  to 
better  advantage  elsewhere,  since  the  Government,  in  fulfillinenr  of  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions, with  our  hearty  approval  and  much  to  aur  relief,  established  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  in  the  same  camps,  and  it  did  not  seem  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  in 
the  same  neighborhood.     The  third  is  still  kept  up. 

The  six  day  schools  which  you  have  established  in  as  many  outlying  camps,  also 
ipark  the  past  year  as  one  to  be  remembered  with  gladness  by  all  who  love  to  see 
hghl  shed  abroad  in  dark  places.  If  they  shall  be  vigorously  worked  as  they  have 
been  thus  far,  and  especially  if  others  can  be  opened  in  like  camps,  aud  the  great 
bnt  long-withheld  though  oft-promised  central  illuminator,  an  agency  boarding  and 
indnatml  school,  can  be  put  in  operation,  the  Government  will  have  fulfilled  its 
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long-neglected  treaty  obligation  in  this  matter,  and  the  day  need  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  Dakota  youth  or  maiden  who  has  received  no  education  be  the  exception. 

The  people  are  ready  and  the  better  portion  are  earnestly  asking  for  this ;  but  np 
to  the  past  year  the  Government  does  not  seem  ta  hav«  been  wilHug,  though  under 
solemn  obligation  to  provide  it  without  waHing  even  for  the  consent  of  the  people. 
It  is  perfectly  manifest  now,  however,  that  the  majority  are  ready  and  even  anxioils. 
They  are  ready  and  anxious  for  schools  as  defined  above.  They  are  not  ready  for  any 
other  scheme,  such^  for  instance,  as  sending  their  children  for  long  terms  of  years  to 
distant  schools  among  a  strange  people.  When  the  schools  on  the  reservation  have 
done  their  primary,  and  by  no  means  least  important,  work  of  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  to  what  education  and  civilization  are  like,  and  what  they  are  for,  then, 
but  not  until  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  more  distant  schools  will  grow 
in  favor  and  be  sought  by  pupils  who  are  desirous  of  further  training  than  home 
schools  can  give,  and  parents  who,  from  haviug  come  to  see  the  uses  of  learning  and 
culture,  wish  to  have  their  children  reap  the  greater  benefits  of  more  advanced  in- 
stitutions and  be  developed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  higher  civilization.  The  main 
educational  work  to-day  must  be  for  the  whole  people,  as  one  body,  and  must  be  car- 
ried on  in  their  mi«l8t.  To  advocate  the  sending  of  children  away  to  Eastern  schools 
as  the  best  solution  of  the,  problem  in  its  present  stage,  besides  being  ridiculous  in 
other  respects,  is  to  say  to  a  man  who  cannot  get  upon  his  feet,  "Come  here  and  I 
will  pick  you  up."  It  does  pick  up  the  few  who  get  there,  perhaps,  but  it  fails  ut- 
terly in  that  it  does  not  provide  them  with  strength  sufficient  to  stand  alone  after- 
wards. 

The  camp  day  school  may  be  a  small  affair  considered  only  with  regard  to  the  actnal 
drill  of  pupils  in  the  school-room.  It  may,  by  superficial  observers,  be  pronounced  a 
failure;  but  that  part  of  its  work  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  items  which  should  go  into 
the  account  in  computing  its  real  value.  Its  influence  as  a  center  of  something  higher 
than  the  old  life  which  monopolized  that  camp  before  its  coming;  its  imperative  de- 
mands upon  parents  as  well  as  children  of  regularity  and  cleanliness ;  its  crowding  out 
from  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  people  many  evil  and  degrading  practices;  its  forcing 
upon  them,  in  pjace  of  these,  useful  and  refining  employment  for  mind  and  body;  its 
ever  present  example,  through  its  occupants,  of  neatness,  order,  and  industry ;  its  con- 
stant protest  against  the  degrading  character  df  the  Indians'  present  amusements,  lack 
of  useful  occupation,  and  the  customs  and  sentiments  which  prevail  around  it,  with  its 
equally  constant  witness  to  the  nobler  life  which  a  higher  order  of  like  things  carry 
with  them ;  these  and  many  similar  considerations  may  each  one  be  fairly  rated  as  par- 
amount in  importance  for  these  people  in  their  present  condition  to  the  simple  school- 
room drill  of  the  younger  children.  Agency  boarding-schools  exert  on  a  higher  scale 
the  same  good  influences  upon  the  whole  people  which  the  camp  day-schools  do  upon 
their  respective  camps;  but,  in  them,  the  drill  of  the  pupils  should  be  deemed  of  chief 
importance. . 

Until,  by  schools  carried  on  in  their  midst,  together  with  the  influence  of  wise  efforts 
in  all  other  lines  for  the  same  end,  db  intelligent  public  sentiment  shall  have  been 
created  at  home,  it  will  be  idle  to  spend  money  and  effort  in  the  hope  that  children, 
taken  fresh  from  the  camps  and  polished  off  by  contact  with  our  civilization  in  entire 
separation  from  the  surroundings  in  which  they  must  endeavor  to  retain  that  polish 
when  returned,  will  act  as  leaven  to  elevate  the  masses.  The  Indian  has  but  little 
moral  courage,  and  in  order  to  his  facing  unflinchingly  the  ridicule  and  opposition 
which  his  new  standing  will  subject  him  to,  it  is  far  better  that  he  be  educated  out  of 
heathen  ideas  and  practices  right  here  in  their  midst.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  almost  invariably  where  returned  pupils  of  distant  schools  have  not  been  taken  in 
hand  and  carefully  kept  up  by  yourself  or  othere  taking  a  personal  and  much  forbear- 
ing interest  in  them,  they  have  fallen  back,  in  a  short  time,  perhaps  below  the  level 
from  which  they  were  taken.  White  children  would  do  the  same.  The  attraction  of 
gravitation,  the  tendency  earthwards,  is  in  us  all.  Cultivated  public  sentiment,  the 
resjraiuts  of  civilization,  and  the  demands  of  refined  society  at  our  hands  in  childhood 
have  much  to  do  with  our  being  unlike  the  Indians.  They  start  us  in  life  on  a  higher 
plane  and  prevent  us  from  falling  below  it.  Had  such  support  been  wanting  in  us  at 
any  time  during  our  younger  and  more  impulsive  days,  we  could  now  understand  bet- 
ter why  it  is  asking  too  nmch  of  Indian  youth,  after  but  five  or  so  years  at  the  East, 
to  retain  the  standing  inculcated  in  them  there.  The  fascinations  of  a  wild,  indolent 
life  would  ruin  a  large  portion  of  all  the  college  graduates  of  our  land  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  given  them  in  the  same  form  it  is  the  returned  graduates  of  Carlisle,  Genoa, 
&c.,  with  rations  and  clothing  sufficient  provided,  without  effort  on  their  part,  for  or- 
dinary needs.  Examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove  this;  but  what  is  expected  of  the 
Indian  is  more  than  what  such  examples  pn)ve  our  own  youth  to  be  capable  of.  They 
cannot  long  maintain  themselves  in  a  self-imposed  positiou  of  isolation  in  the  midst 
of  their  own  kin,  where  the  tendency  of  nearly  all  their  surroundings  is  to  pull  them 
down  and  the  supports  which  kept  them  up  while  among  Eastern  frieuds  are  no  longer 
at  hand .     I  repeat  the  assertion  that  by  vigorous  nrosecu tion  of  educational  work  in  all 
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its  pbMes,  among  both  old  and  young,  a  more  enlightened  and  better  pnblic  sentiment 
fflost  be  first  secured  at  the  agencies  before  the  work  ot  our  Eastern  schools,  which  at 
present  consumes  so  much  of  the  interest  and  money  which  would  be  better  expended 
ID  less  showy  work  out  here,  will  be  of  much  avail  for  permanent  result.  At  least  un- 
less, in  the  mean  time,  some  nuclei  of  civilization.  like  the  camp  day-schools,  are  being 
developed,  near  which  they  may  be  when  they  return,  and  regular  employment  with 
lair  wages,  can  be  furnished  all  such  graduates,  it  is  simply  cruel  to  take  them  away 
atalL 

I  spoke  above  of  an  unfortunate  treaty  relation  between  these  people  and  ourselves. 
What  I  referred  to  is  the  fact  that  we  bound  ourselves  to  furnish,  and  they  bound 
themselves  to  receive,  a  livir  ^  instead  of  some  honorable  way  to  make  a  living.  The 
diflference  is  simply  vast.  Unfortunate  everywhere  is  the  individual  who  has  a  living 
femished  to  him  offhand.  How  much  more  mischief  is  done  when  a  whole  people  are 
so  treated !  This  is  the  fundamental  mistake  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  Indian  to  do  anything  for  himself.  .The  decree,  *'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread, ^'  is  set  aside,  and  we  have  really  cansed  the  Indian  to  think  that 
the  Divine  decree,  for  him  at  least,  is,  **  If  you  sweat  you  shall  starve.''  Ten  times  the 
money  now  spent  in  feeding,  if  expended  in  providing  work  and  opportunity  to  earn 
food,  would  be  money  well  invested,  and  be  the  cheapest  policy  in  the  end.  Then  we 
sboold  be  gradually  making  a  man  and  a  producer  of  the  Indian,  while  now  we  compel 
him  to  be  a  pauper,  and  encourage  him  to  remain  a  consumer  only. 

The  only  wise  ooarse  left  us  is  to  undo,  as  far  as  possible,  our  mistake,  by  throwing 
K<Hmd  hira  every  preyentive  to  idleness  and  incentive  to  industry  we  can  devise. 
Apropos  to  this  I  can  think^of  nothing  which  would  so  effectually  stimulate  industry, 
at  this  time,  as  the  carrying  into  practice  of  the  provision  in  article  5  of  ratification  of 
Sioux  treaty  in  1876,  which  says:  ''The  Grovernmeut  will  aid  said  Indians  as  far  as 
possible  in  finding  a  market  for  their  surplus  productions,  and  will  purchase  as  far  as 
may  be  required,"  Slo.  The  Indians  are  eager  for  money,  and  will  work  for  it  as  other 
men  do.  Let  them  see  that  the  produce  of  their  fields  has  a  cash  value  and  there  will 
be  not  much  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  Indians  can  learn  to  farm.  They  are 
not  yet  competent  to  comx>ete  with  the  settlers,  and  hence  this  provision  of  the  treaty 
it  a  wise  one.  Let  it  be  a  live  one. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  J.  CLEVELAND, 

Missionary  in  Charge. 

Hon.  James  O.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Ag 


SissETox  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  20,  1885. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1885. 

The  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians,  for  whom  this  agency 
exists,  occupy  a  very  fertile  and  valuable  reservation  of  918,780  acres  in  Eastern  Da- 
kota, touching  the  Minnesota  line  along  Lake  Traverse.  The  year  just  closed  has 
been  one  of  progress  in  every  department,  and  the  people  are  fairly  entitled  by  their 
record  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  civilized  tribe,  if  not  to  be  admitted  to  Territorial 
and  United  States  citizenship. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  farming  interests  of  this  people  have  shown  a  steady  increase :  (1)  In  the 
ability  and  disposition  of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  carry  on  their  farming  sucoess- 
fally  without  '*head  farmers''  or  any  direct  supervision.  (2)  In  the  very  commenda- 
ble amoantof  new  land  broken.  (3)  In  the  increase  in  acreage,  quantity,  and  quality 
•f  their  grain  crops,  and  greater  attention  to  garden  vegetables.  (4)  In  the  improved 
eare  of  animals  and  attention  to  same. 

Harvest  is  now  just  over  and  the  crops  ad  a  rule  have  turned  out  well.  There  has 
been  very  little  damage  from  hail  or  insects,  l^he  farmers  are  fairly  supplied  with 
&rm  machinery  of  alf  kinds.  There  are  twelve  twine-binding  harvesters  and  two 
thrashing-machines  owned  by  members  of  the  tribe.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
chief  and  some  of  the  older  headmen  cultivate  very  small  patches  of  ground,  and  do 
not  take  a  leading  position  as  farmers. 

The  sheep  issa^  last  year  have  not  generally  been  a  success.  A  few  farmers  have 
tab  flocks  and  have  given  them  the  care  required  to  make  them  profitable^  while 
naayhave  allowed  their  sheep  to  die  or  stray,  and  some  doubtless  have  eaten  or  sold 
them. 
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•  

The  people  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  valae  of  cows,  not  beinff  fond  of  milk.  The 
edncation  of  the  children  at  the  boarding-school  in  milking,  and  the  use  of  milk  for 
food,  will  do  mnch  to  change  this  in  the  future. 

There  have  been  237  acres  of  now  ground  broken  during  the  year,  and  the  old  ground 
has  generally  befen  cultivated.  The  banner  district  is  La  Belle,  in  which  26  rarmers 
have  615  acres  of  wheat,  201  acres  of  oats,  and  20  acres  of  barley,  besides  potatoes  and 
com  for  family  nse.  One  farmer,  Peter  La  Belle,  has  139  acres  of  crops.  Another, 
Solomon  Marlow,  has  broken  61  acres  of  prairie  this  year. 

One  district  which  contributes  the  majority  of  the  dancers  has  not  an  acre  of  new 
laud  broken  and  very  meager  crops. 

CEXSUS. 

The  census  will  show  that  the  births,  53,  exceed  the  deaths,  46,  which  with  other 
ohanges  will  increase  the  total  population  to  1,470. 

LANDS,  ALLOTMENTS,  AND  PATENTS. 

The  work  of  rectifying  the  location  and  allotments  of  the  Indians  has  been  continued 
during  the  past  year.  Twenty-five  new  allotments  and  8  patents  have  been  issned  in  the 
time.  The  survey  lines  have  been  retraced  and  restaked  over  more  than  one-half  of 
the  inhabited  portions  of  the  reservation  by  a  competent  surveyor,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  work  of  defining  the  homesteads  allotted.  A  greater  interest  and  undeV- 
Btanding  of  their  land  tenure  exists  among  the  people  than  ever  before,  and  most  of 
young  men  are  now  endeavoring  to  get  tneir  50  acres  under  cultivation  in  order  to 
comply  with  their  treaty  and  get  patents  for  their  land.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest for  your  consideration,  whether  an  Indian  who  remains  for  five  years  on  one 
.quarter  section  of  land,  builds  a  comfortable  hoa«e  with  only  the  assistance  of  apart 
of  the  lumber  bought  with  bis  own  tribal  funds,  puts  50  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  becomes  a  self-supporting  farmer,  is  not  worthy  to  have  United  States  citizen- 
ship conferred  with  his  patent.  If  it  could  be  so,  this  people  could  now  furnish  at 
least  25  worthy  candidates  who  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions,  and  the  de- 
sire for  patents  among  the  rest  would  be  greatly  stimulated. 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  school  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been  over  30  per  cent,  greater  than  any 
previous  year,  and  no  compulsion  was  used  in  gathering  the  scholars.  The  school 
population  from  six  to  sixteen  years  is  344.  Deducting  chronic  invalids,  blind,  and 
mute  children  and  girls  married  under  sixteen,  we  have  about  300  scholars  on  the 
reservation.  There  were  215  scholars  in  the  boarding-schools  of  the  reservation,  9 
at  Santee  normal  training-school,  and  6  residing  in  white  families  off  the  reserve. 

The  manual  labor  boarding-school  began  its  session  September  15,  1884,  and  closed 
June  19,  1885,  making  one  month  more  of  school  than  on  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  scholars  was  small  at  first,  wl^ich  reduced  the  average  for  the  year,  but  the 
Bchool  was  soon  filled  up  and  the  results  of  the  year's  work  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  total  attendance  was  137  scholars,  74  males  and  63  females.  The  largest  monthly 
average  was  110,  and  the  average  for  the  entire  session  91. 

The  plan  was  adopted  of  giving  the  forenoon — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. — to  school- 
room work,  all  the  pupils  participating,  and  the  afternoon  to  industrial  pursuits 
from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  house-work  for  the  girls,  and  farm- work  and  chores  for  the 
boys  occupied  a  part  of  the  scholars  each  day  a  (peater  number  of  hours.  Study  hour, 
singing,  and  other  exercises  filled  up  the  evenings  of  the  week.  The  trades  taught 
were  harness-making,  shoe-making,  and  tailoring,  in  which  shops  18  boys  were  em- 
ployed. The  harness-shop  produced  a  large  amount  of  very  useful  and  valuable  work 
for  the  people  of  the  tribe  in  the  line  of  repairs  and  new  harness.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  school,  some  credit  should  be  given  for  this  property.  The  girls  were 
taughtsewing  and  nse  of  sewing-machine,  knitting,  darning,  mending,  cooking,  house- 
work, laundry  work,  and  baking,  under  competent  instructors.  In  cleanliness  of  per- 
son and  rooms,  educational  progre9s  in  school-room  and  in  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  results  obtained  were  a  long  step  in  advance  of  anything  known  hitherto 
m  tWs  school.  The  employ^  (with  one  or  two  exceptions  known  to  your  honor)  were 
distinguished  for  their  good  character,  zeal,  and  faithfulness  in  their  work,  and  de- 
serve an  honorable  mention. 

The  scholars  attended  church  services  in  their  own  language  each  Sabbath  morning 
at  the  mission  churches,  according  to  the  preferences  of  their  parents.  A  Sabbath- 
school  in  English  was  held  in  the  school-room  Sunday  afternoons. 

Goodwill  mission  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Homo  Mis- 
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ttont,  W.  K.  Morris,  esq.,  snperiatondent,  begaa  its  session  Kovember  1,  ltit54,  and 
doeed  June  26,  188i5.  The  total  attendance  was  60  boarding  and  6  day  scholars, 
with  an  average  of  50  boarding  and  ^  day  scbolars.  The  educational  and  girls'  in- 
dostrial  work  of  this  school  was  good.  The  boys'  manual  labor  was  confined  mainly 
to  cutting  wood,  hauling  water,  some  garden  work,  and  mending  shoes.  The  school 
boors,  howeyer,  were  lon^r,  instruction  being  given  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from 
1  to  4  p.  m.  The  school  is  partly  supported  by  contract  with  the  United  States  In- 
dian department. 
The  Ascension  girls  school  is  an  institution  for  small  girls,  kept  in  the  house  of  the 

Srincipal,  Rev.  John  B.  Renville,  one  of  the  native  pastors,  6  miles  south  of  the  agency. 
Lis  house  accommodates  only  14  scholars,  the  avenge  for  this  year,  owing  to  some 
changes,  being  only  10^.  The  school,  however,  held  ror  ten  mouths  and  cost  only  about 
$135  per  scholar.  The  results  attained  are  excellent,  the  scholars  are  mainly  the 
children  of  former  pupils  of  this  woithy  man  and  his  excellent  wife  %vho  have  for 
many  years  been  educators  of  these  people.  They  should  have  a  school-room  added  to 
their  dwelling  with  sleeping-rooms  above,  which  would  enable  them  to  enlarge  their 
■ehool  with  very  small  additional  expense. 

LAWS  AND  CRIME. 

Doring  the  year  there  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge  a  single  case  of  murder,  man- 
•laof  hter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burKlary  or  larceny,  the  crimes 
whi^  section  9  of  the  Indian  appropriation  billapprovedMarchS,  1885,  provides  shall 
be  tried  by  territorial  law ;  and  the  courts  of  this  people,  held  under  the  authority  of 
their  constitution  and  laws,  have  been  able  to  care  for  all  minor  offenses. 

The  operation  of  these  laws  still  proves  to  be  beneficial,  although  they  greatly  need 
extension  and  revision  to  make  them  reach  offenses  not  thonght  of  when  the  code 
was  made.  The  Indian^  officers  and  courts  have  been  especially  efficient  in  punishing 
drunkenness  and  bringing  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  reservation.  No  amount  of  cun- 
ning has  seemed  to  be  successful  in  evading  their  diligence,  and  no  mercy  has  beeu 
ihown  to  offenders. 

CIVILIZATION. 

In  December  last  this  people,  by  their  representatives  and  leading  men,  asked  of 
Congress  that  they  mi^ht  be  recognized  as  a  civilized  tribe,  and  given  th^  privileges 
now  granted  the  live  civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territo^.  In  my  Judgment  they  are 
folly  entitled  by  their  progress  in  civilization  to  an  affirmative  answer  to  their  re- 
qaeet,  and  I  am  further  fully  convinced  that  if  they  are  so  recognized  by  the  next 
Congress  they  will  soon  be  in  condition  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  land  and  become 
citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  and  of  the  United  States. 

MEDICAJL. ' 

A  mach-needed  change  was  made  in  this  department  in  April  last  by  sending  anew 
physieian.  There  are  no  *' medicine  men''  among  this  people,  and  the  prescriptions 
and  directions  of  the  agency  physician  are  followed  as  faithfully  and  intelligently 
as  they  wonld  be  among  white  people  in  the  same  conditions.  Tne  physician  recom- 
mends that  he  be  allowed  to  select  ai^d  instruct  an  Indian  as  nurse  to  be  detailed  to  attend 
severe  cases,  act  as  physician's  interperter  in  his  visits  to  patients  at  a  distance  from 
the  agency,  and  assist  in  various  ways  at  the  dispensary.  The  expense  of  such  an 
■■irintant  need  not  be  over  $300  per  annum,  and  if  the  idea  was  properly  carried  out 
wonld  no  donbt  be  a  means  of  assisting  the  sick  and  educating  the  people  in  proper 
ideas  of  their  care.  The  health  of  the  people  has  been  about  as  usual ;  they  suffer  much 
from  consumption  and  scrofulous  diseases. 

CHURCHES  AND  MISSION  WORK. 

f 

There  are  6  Presbyterian  churches  upon  the  reservation  and  one  at  the  Brown  Earth 
Homestead  Settlement,  five  of  which  have  native  pastors  and  two  are  without  minis- 
ters. These  churches  are  assisted  and  supervised  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missiona,  and  are  doing  good  service  in  the  Christianization  of  this  people.  This  so- 
eiety  conducts  the  Goodwill  mission  school  reported  above.  The  membership  of  these 
churches  is  435,  a  net  gain  of  69  over  last  yearns  report.  They  have  associations  for 
young  men  and  women  in  each  church,  for  church  and  charitable  work,  and  contri- 
bute, in  addition  to  a  large  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  their  churches,  quite  a  fund 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  other  Indian  tribes. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  church  at  the  agency,  under  the  care 
sf  Ber.  £•  Ashleyi  missionary.    He  reports  for  the  year,  baptisms,  27  ;  present  num- 
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ber  baptized  meiubers,  102 ;  present  Dumber  baptized  coramuDicants,  6x  ;  increase  dor* 
log  year  of  communicants,  23;  number  of  stations  supplied,  4;  increase  of  st-atioas 
supplied  during  year,  1. 

In  connection  witb  Saint  Mary's  Church  is  Saint  Mary's  Guild  for  Women,  and  Saint 
Andrew's  Guild  for  Young  Men,  both  native  associations,  doing  a  good  work  as  far  b/b 
they  can'  for  God  and  the  church. 

BROWN  EARTH   HOMESTEAD  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Brown  Earth  settlement  of  Homesteaders,  about  35  miles  southeast  of  the  agency 
and  12  miles  east  of  the  reservation  line,  numbers  28  families,  22  of  which  had  crops 
this  year',  varying  from  2-^  to  40  acres.  The  entire  crop  gathered  in  the  fall  of  1884  was 
1,400  Imshels  wheat,  l,55d  bushels  oats,  310  bushels  corn,  556  bushels  potatoes,  33 
bushels  beans,  and  6i  bushels  onions.  The  acreage  has  increased  somewhat  this 
year,  and  the  record  of  the  present  crop  will  be  more  creditable  to  their  industry. 

The  labors  of  their  native  pastor,  aided  by  white  neighbors  who  have  the  good  of 
these  people  at  heart,  have  been  quite  successful  in  checking  intemperance  among 
these  Indians.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  now  members  of  the  temperance  society, 
4uid,  though  surrounded  by  temptations,  the  cases  of  breaking  the  pledge  have  been 
very  few. 

These  people  are  very  poor  and  need  some  assistance.  They  are  en  titled  to  their  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  *'  Proceeds  of  the  Sionx  Reservation  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota," 
and  will  ask  the  Hon.  Commissioner  before  very  long  to  have  some  investments  made 
for  them  in  farm  implements  and  stock. 

Their  day  school  was  abandoned  a  year  ago  becanse  it  was  an  utter  failure.  They 
have  access,  however,  to  the  district  schools,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  ''  United 
Brethren,"  who  have  a  society  near  them,  are  preparing  to  open  a  farm  school  and 
desire  to  take  all  Indian  children  who  will  attend. 

I  have  issued  them  some  lumber  to  assist  in  building  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shop,  in  which  to  repair  their  tools  and  wagons  and  shoe  their  horses. 

BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  laundry  and  bakery  for  the  manual  labor  boarding- 
school  was  finished  and  furnished  with  stationary  wash-tubs,  bake-oven,  tronshsy 
and  tables.  A  large  wood-shed,  38  by  42  feet,  a  two-story  storm  house  12  by  16  feet 
finished  above  for  bath-room,  and  other  out-buildings,  were  added  to  the  equipment 
of  that  school. 

At  the  agency  the  warehouse,  cellar,  and  drain  were  repaired  and  finished,  and  a 
wood  house  and  shed,  15  by  30  feet,  attached,  a  wood-house  16  by  16  feet  to  physician's 
house,  and  the  traders  store  and  house  were  moved,  remodeled)  and  added  to.  Vari- 
ous repairs  were  made  to  agency  and  school  buildings. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  have  rendered  especially  valuable  service  to 
the  people,  repairing  over  a  hundred  wagons  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements, 
making  window  and  4oor  frames  for  new  houses,  and  coffins  for  the  dead,  shoeing 
horses  and  meeting  a  great  variety  of  minor  wants. 

During  the  year  I  have  issued  64,000  feet  of  lumber,  145,000  shingles,  33  doors  and 
81  windows  for  the  repair  and  completion  of  78  Indian  houses,  at  a  cost  of  $1,900.  The 
Indians  are  doing  their  own  work  and  new  roofs  can  be  seen  in  all  the  settlements  of 
the  reservation.  There  are,  however,  still  a  largp  number  of  the  earth-rootv^  cabins 
which  are  comfortable  in  the  dry  cold  weather  of  midwinter,  but  in  the  spring  and 
summer  rains  are  intolerable.  The  water  trickles  down  in  muddy  streams,  soiling  and 
destroying  everything  in  the  house  and  driving  the  family  to  their  Uspeee  for  a  sum- 
mer house.  With  this  comes  back  the  old  uomMic  habits  which  are  hard  to  control. 
I  regard  the  proper  housing  of  this  people  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  phy- 
sical needs,  and  would  respectfully  suggest  the  investment  of  so  much  of  their  funds 
in  lumber  as  would  provide  every  family  with  a  roof  to  shelter  and  a  floor  to  keep  it 
from  the  ground. 

SELF  8UPP0RX. 

• 

It  is  now  three  years  thiCt  these  people  have  had  no  annuity,  and  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned  have  become  self-supporting.  The  change  has  been  attended  with  quite  a 
struggle,  but  the  stfTTcess  has  been  complete.  Very  few  except  the  old  and  very  in- 
dolent have  auy  desire  to  return  to  the  old  system,  and  the  young  men  are  taking  hold 
of  new  responsibilities  with  commendable  spirit. 

• 

NOT  ALL  BRIGHT. 

Of  course  while  there  is  much  to  commend  and  fair  progress  to  report,  afiairs  at 
Sisseton  are  not  always  rose-colored.  The  chief  adheres  to  his  polygamic  habits,  and 
so  identifies  himself  with  the  old  Pagan  element.    As  advancing  civilization  weakens 
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1  •  hold  Qpon  the  people  he  natnraUy  feels  uncomfortable.  The  non-ration  regime 
earee  him  upon  hiii  own  resonroes  and  not  being  habituated  to  labor,  he  sometimes 
^Bels  the  piuchings  of  debt  and  the  lack  of  old  time  abundance.  At  such  times  be 
fcftls  keenly  the  supposed  injostice  of  the  Government,  and  naturally  focuses  his  re- 
sentment upon  the  Government's  representative — ^the  agent.  Instigated  by  uuscm- 
poloas  and  designing  white  men,  he  at  one  time  made  a  very  determined  attack  upon 
the  agent,  and  oy  a  succession  o#feasts  and  dances  endeavored  to  arouse  and  keep 
aliTe  a  state  of  rebellion  among  his  people.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  induce 
the  police  to  desert  the  agent,  using  threats  when  persuasion  failed.  He  was  met 
with  quiet,  but  firm  determination,  and  flndinsc  himself  in  a  hopeless  minority  amon*^ 
the  people,  and  his  white  supporters  not  able  to  falAll  their  promises,  he  has  snb- 
•ided  again  to  a  stAte  of  quiet  and  outward  friendliness.  I  mention  tb^  mainly  ro 
iilustratethe  poHition  that  the  sooner  all  tribal  relations  are  abolished  and  these  peo- 
ple are  made  citizens  under  the  laws  which  govern  white  men,  the  better  ic  will  be 
for  them. 
With  thanks  for  the  courtesies  received  from  yonr  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  W.  THOMPSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rock  Aokncy,  Dakota, 

August  ^f^,  1885. 

Sue :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  fur 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1885,  it  being  my  fourth  annual  report  from  btaudiug  Kock 
Agency,  my  tenth  annual  report  as  Indian  agent,  and  my  fifteenth  year  of  continuous 
•errice  in  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Government. 


TRIBES  AND  LOCATION. 

The  Indians  comprising  this  agency  are  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yanktonais, 
Hankpapa,  and  Blackfeet  bands  of  Sioux,  numbering  4,450  persons^  and  occupy  the 
ooiiheasteru  corner  of  the  Sioux  reservation.  The  agency  buildiugs  are  centrally 
located,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  northern 
boundary.  The  settlements  extend  north  along  the  Missouri  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Canoon  Ball  River  with  the  Missouri,  thence  up  the  Cannon  Ball  about  15  miles,  and 
extend  south  from  the  agency  along  the  Missouri  to  Oak  Creek,  a  distance  of  about 
35  miles,  thence  west  up  Oak  Creek  and  Grand  River  about  40  miles ;  the  most  dis- 
tant settlements  being  about  45  miles  southwest  from  the  agency. 

CLASSIFIED  POPULATION. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this 
Sfency,  and  the  classification  is  compiled  from  the  census  rolls,  transmitted  herewith, 
woieh  have  been  carefully  preuared,  and  revised  up  to  the  31st  ultimo,  and  which 
eao  be  relied  upon  as  being  aDsolutely  correct,  viz  : 
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Of  the  above  number  there  are  11  young  men  and  7  young  women  at  school  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  ii5  boys  at  Clontarf,  Minn.,  and  2  young  men  at  Saint  Meinrad,  lud. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  made  commendable  efforts  in  their  agricultural  at- 
tempts the  past  year,  and  the  present  season  having  been  favorable  for  crops  the  bar- 
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vest  promises  bountifhl  retams.  Every  family  is  engaged  in  agricoltnral  pnrsnita, 
and  although  many  of  the  fields  and  small  patches  are  rather  unprofitable,  yet,  an 
attempt  at  self-improvement  is  quite  evident.  The  two  additional  farmers  that 
have  been  employed  to  instruct  and  direct  work  among  the  Indians,  together  with 
having  the  agency  divided  into  twenty  farming  districts  with  an  Indian  farmer  in 
charge  of  each  district,  has  created  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  Indians  of  the  re- 
spective districts,  and  through  this  system  of  instvctors,  by  the  additional  farmers 
and  surveillance  by  the  Indian  district  farmers  and  agency  employ^,  the  work  has 
been  done  in  a  very  commendable  manner  and  much  more  prontable  to  the  Indians 
than  any  previous  year.  Very  few  Indians  are  now  remaining  in  the  old  camps  near 
the  agency ;  over  100  families  have  broken  up  community  life  during  the  past  year 
and  located  on  claims  along  the  Missouri,  Cannon  Ball,  and  Grand  Rivers,  and  along 
the  Porcupine,  and  Oak  Creeks,  thus  securing  better  ranges  for  their  stock  and  an  op 
jportunity  of  procuring  their  winter's  supply  of  hay  with  greater  ease;  and  this  locat- 
ing on  claims  separated  from  each  other  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  by  arousing 
and  strengthen! ug  their  interests  in  individuality. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  Indians  have  built  270  lo^  cabins  and 
nearly  as  many  stables,  and  the  land  now  under  cultivation  at  this  agency  will  ftp- 
proximate  2,750  acres,  about  750  acres  of  which  is  new  breaking  done  this  seasou. 
They  have  constructed  about  3,000  rods  of  fence,  cut,  hauled,  and  delivered  at  difler- 
ent  points  about  1,500  cords  of  wood,  250  cords  of  which  was  purchased  for  use  of 
agency  and  schools,  about  100  cords  by  steamboats  plying  the  Missouri  River,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  traders  and  contractors  supplying  the  military  post  of  Fort  Yatea 
with  fuel.  They  recieved  $4  per  cord  for  cotton  wood  and  $5.50  to  |6  for  oak,  or  an 
average  price  of  about  $5  per  cord  for  all  wood  sold. 

It  it)  apparent  to  all  persons  visiting  this  agency  that  the  Indians  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  farming  this  summer,  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  two  severe  hail 
storms,  the  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  farming  operatious.  There  have  been 
abundant  rains  throughout  the  summer  months  and  the  stand  of  grass  is  better  than 
I  have  ever  known  it  in  this  section.  The  fields  were  fairly  well  cultivated  by  the 
individual  owners,  and  the  crops  not  injured  bv  hail  look  well  and  promise  a  good 
yield.  One  of  our  best  settlements,  known  as  the  Farm  School  district,  sixteen  miles 
south  of  the  agency,  was  badly  damaged  on  July  24,  by  a  heavy  hail-storm,  which 
covered  an  area  of  about  two  by  five  miles,  embracing  our  Farm  School  fields,  and 
the  damage  done  was  so  serious  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  an  average  crop  will 
be  harvested  in  that  district. 

The  oats  and  wheat  of  the  agency  are  all  harvested  and  the  thrashing  nearly  com- 
pleted, as  is  also  the  winter's  supply  of  hay,  but  the  corn  and  root  crops  not  being 
yet  matured,  approximate  figures  can  therefore  only  be  given,  which  are  estimated  as 
follows:  Corn,  ^,190  bushels;  oats,  8,000  bushels;  wheat,  1,050  bushels;  potatoes, 
10,950  bushels ;  turnips,  6,  ISO  bushels ;  onions,  550  bushels ;  beans,  516  bushels ;  ruta- 
bagas, carrots,  beets,  &.C.,  12,160  bushels;  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  cabbages, 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  squashes;  and  the  hay  cut  and  stacked  will  approximate  4,625 
tons. 

PURCHASE  OP  MACHINERY  AND  INCREASE  OF  STOCK. 

During  the  past  year  20  new  mowing  machines  and  5  horse  rakes  have  been  pur- 
chased by  individual  Indians,  which  mowers  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  securing 
hay  for  the  Indian  stock  of  this  agency,  as  those  owning  machines  usually  exchange 
work  with  their  neighbors,  thereby  enabling  all  to  provide  a  larger  supply  of  hay 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

None  of  the  cattle  are  held  in  common  here,  each  Indian  being  responsible  for  his 
own.  They  are  range-herded  by  the  different  bands  during  the  summer,  the  respective 
owners  taking  charge  of  them  in  the  fall,  sheltering  and  feeding  them  during  the 
coldest  winter  weather,  which  system  has  been  productive  of  good  results,  as  the  ag- 

fregate  loss  the  past  year  was  only  32  head,  white  the  natural  increase  has.  been  290. 
his  satisfactory  showing  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  family  had  a  greater 
number  than  they  could  properly  care  for,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  a  system  of  strict 
surveillance  by  the  Indiau  district-farmers  and  agency  police,  who  report  any  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  insist  upon  proper  care  being  given  them  during 
the  winter  months.  There  is  an  increased  interest  taken  by  individuals  in  stock-raising, 
noticeably  a  sense  of  proprietorship,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  pecouiary  benefits  ac- 
cruing therefrom,  by  the  sale  of  surplus  animals  raised.  The  marked  improvement 
among  these  Indians  in  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  increase  of  cattle  the  past  year,  is 
commendable,  aud  certainly  very  gratifying. 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

There  are  1,109  ch.ldren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  belonging  to  this 
agency,  and  during  the  past  year  thnre  have  been  two  boarding  schools  and  four  day 
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•ehoolfl  in  operation,  condnoted  by  QoTemment,  and  one  day  school  oondnoted  by  the 
Dakota  Miaeion,  as  follows : 

Aff ricnltnral  boardins  9chooly  with  a  capacity  of  60  pnpils,  located  16  miles  soath 
of  the  agency,  which  has  a  farm  of  65  acres  connected  with  it,  where  boys  abore 
twelve  years  of  age  are  admitted,  and  instr acted  in  farming  and  the  care  of  stock, 
also  in  carpenter  and  blacksmith  work.  They  also  proride  the  fuel  for  the  school  with- 
out expense  to  the  Ooyemment,  and  haul  all  water  used  at  the  school  from  the  Missonri 
River,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Each  boy  has  half  a  day  of  class  stndles  in 
achool  and  the  other  half  is  assigned  to  oatdoor  work.  This  school  has  been  con- 
tinned  thronghont  the  year  with  a  full  attendance  of  72  pupils  and  an  average  atten- 
dance of  41-^  for  the  entire  twelve  months ;  which,  when  taking  into  consideration 
that  it  requires  either  coercive  measures,  or  wonderful  persnasive  powers  to  get  Indian 
boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  years  to  attend  school,  and  that  it  is 
very  ditScult  to  keep  them  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  or  from  running  away  when 
the  notion  takes  them,  our  attendance  has,  therefore,  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and 
success  mnch  better  than  any  previous  year.  The  system  of  discipline  at  this  school 
is  excellent  and  progress  of  the  pnpils  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

There  were  several  changes  made  in  the  pertannel  of  the  school  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year ;  but  the  number  of  teachers  did  not  exceed  seven  at  any  time,  their  names 
and  salaries  being  as  follows : 


NMnes.  I 


Baoe. 


Sex. 


Poflition. 


HeniyHng White... 

Martin  Keael do  . . . . 

B.P.lffoFftdd«n do  .... 

RhalMuia  Stonp do  — 

Jonaur  Huber l....do  .... 

John  Gordon I do  . . . . 

Giles Laof^l '....do  .... 

...do  .... 

...do.... 

...do  .... 


John  Apke 
Bamev  Gordon  . . 
Placida  Scheefer. 

KchulMtica  Kundig. . . do 

Fnuioen  Olenger ' ....  do 

ThereM  Markle , do 

Franoee  White  Cow  . .   Indian 


Male ,  Principal  teacher . 

do I.. -.do 

.    do Assistant  teacher. 

Female . . .  i  — do 

Male  ... 
. . .  do  . . . 
...  do... 
...do. 
...do  .. 
Female . 
— do  .  . 


Mechanical  instructor. 

...do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

...do 

Cook 

....do    


MitaldaCatany White  ....|... .do  .... 


. .  do I  Laundress  . 

...do } do 

..do    Seamstress 


do 


ToUl 


Annual 
salary. 


$600  00 
800  00 
&00  00 
500  00 
480  00 
480  00 
480  00 
480  00 
480  00 
360  00 
300  00 
360  00 
360  00 
360  00 
300  00 


Term  of 
service. 


Montha. 
3 
0 
8 
0 
3 
4 
5 
3 
0 
3 
9 
3 
0 
3 
9 


Amount 
paid. 


$150  00 
460  00 
125  00 
376  00 
120  00 
161  88 
1B8  07 
120  00 
300  00 

00  00 
270  00 

90  00 
270  00 

00  00 
270  00 


3.140  00 


The  industrial  boarding-school  for  girls  of  all  ages  and  boys  np  to  12  years  is  lo- 
cated at  the  agenov,  and  had  a  capacity  of  iOO  pupils  np  to  December  31  last,  when 
an  addition  for  a  lanndry  was  completed,  giving  room  for  20  additional  boarding 
flcholars.  It  has  been  in  operation  throughout  the  year,  with  a  foil  attendance  of  143 
pupils  and  an  average  of  107fJr  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  Slst  ultimo.  The 
attendance  has  been  most  satisfactory,  which,  with  the  oider  and  neatness  of  the 
school,  together  with  the  progress  of  the  pnpils,  eliciting  praise  from  all  visitors,  is 
most  gratifying,  and  deservedly  complimentary  to  the  reverend  sisters  in  charge. 
There  were  a  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  this  school  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
by  transferring  three  of  the  teachers  to  theagricnltural  boarding-school,  their  places 
being  filled  by  new  employes,  as  shown  by  the  following  list  of  names  and  salaries, 
Tiz; 


Names. 


Race. 


Sex. 


Positions. 


Annual 
salary. 


Oertmde  McDermott.   White 

Mary  Sobonle do  . . 

RhalMuia  Stoup do  . . 

Martina  HbeTiin do   . 

Joseph  HelmlK |...do  .. 

Matilda  Catney |...do  .. 

Adele  Engster |...do  .. 

Bose  Widoor i...do  .. 

Anselma  Aner ;...do  .. 

Adele  Bngster .do  . . 

Josephine  Decker ; ...  do   . 

Total 


Female 

do   . 

..  do.. 
...do.. 
Male.. 
Female 
...do.. 
...  do.. 
...d.  . 
. . .  do  . . 
...do.. 


Principal  teacher.. 
Assistant  teacher. . 

...do 

..do ^ 

Industrial  teacher .  .J 

Matron • 

...do I 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

...do 


Term  of 
service. 


Monthi. 


$600  00 

12 

600  00 

12 

500  00 

3 

600  60 

0 

420  00 

12 

480  00 

3 

480  00 

9 

360  00 

.  12 

360  00 

12 

860  00 

3 

860  00 

9 

Amount 
paid. 


$600  00 
500  00 
126  00 
375  00 
420  00 
120  00 
360  00 
360  00 
860  00 
00  00 
270  00 

8.680  00 
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The  Cannon  Ball  Day-school,  located  25  miles  north  of  the  agency,  among  the  Lower 
Yanktonnais,  was  opened  for  scholars  last  September,  and  a  mid-d!ay  lunch  was  given 
to  those  attending.  The  full  attendance  was  88  scholars,  with  an  ayerage  of  dtfy  for 
the  school  year  of  ten  months.  The  large  attendance  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  mid- 
day lunch  fomished,  but  chiefly  to  the  eftbrte  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells,  i» 
married  couple  who  live  in  the  school,  and  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the- 
ednoational  work. 

Their  salaries  were  as  follows : 


Names. 


Aaron  G.  Wells.. 
Josephine  Wells. 


Race. 


'       Sex. 


Half-blood.. I  Male... 
White .^.... I  Female 


Position. 


Principal  t«acher. 
Assistant  teacher. 


, .  I 


Annual 
salary. 


$500  00 
480  00 


Term  of 
service. 


Months. 
10 
10 


Total 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$415  7» 
890  13^ 

814  89- 


Day-school  No.  1,  located  in  the  upper  Yanktouuais  settlement,  18  miles  north  or 
ajgency,  with  a  capacity  of  .30  pupils,  and  opened  for  scholars  on  May  1,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  months  of  Aiay  and  June,  with  a  full  attendance  of  27  pnpila 
and  an  average  of  19^.  This  school  was  taught  by  a  full-blood  Indian  boy,  who  was 
educated  in  the  agency  schools,  with  the  exception  of  eight  months'  training  at  Feehan- 
ville,  III.  He  gave  good  satisfaction  and  controlled  the  children  very  well,  but  is- 
desirous  of  going  to  school  another  term,  in  order  to  improve  his  English  before  re- 
suming teaching.    The  following  is  the  name  of  teacher  and  salary  paid : 


Name. 


Baoe. 


Claude  Bow 


Sex. 


Position. 


.1  - 


Indian I  Male 


Teacher 


Annua] 
salary. 


$500  00 


Term  of 
service. 


Months. 
2 


Amoont 
paid. 


$83  7» 


Day-school  No.  2,  with  a  capacity  of  30  pupils,  is  located  three  miles  north  of  the 
agency,  and  was  opened  on  May  1  with  a  full  attendance  of  28  pupils  and  an  average 
of  19.    The  short  time  that  this  school  has  been  in  operation  shows  satisfactory  results. 

The  teacher's  name  and  salary  is  as  follows : 


Name. 


Race. 


A.  L.  Larcivien 


Sex. 


Position. 


Half-blood . . .  Female  . . . ,  Teachef 


Annnal 
salary. 


$500  00 


Term  of 
service. 


Months. 
2 


Amoani 
paid. 


183  7» 


Day-school  No.  3,  with  a  capacity  of  30  pupils,  is  located  three  miles  sonth  of  the 
agency,  among  the  late  hostiles  or  followers  of  Sitting  Bull,  and  was  also  opened  on 
May  1,  with  a  full  attendance  of  21  scholars  and  an  average  of  17.  This  school  haa 
been  under  charge  of  a  full-blood  Indian  teacher  named  fiosa  Bearface,  assist/cd  by 
another  Indian  girl  named  Frances  White  Cow,  both  of  whom  had  a  three-years'  course 
at  the  Hampton  Normal  School,  returning  from  Hampton,  Va.,  in  June,  1884.  Our 
day-school  buildings  are  constrncted  with  a  teacher's  room  attached,  and  being  lo- 
cated in  the  different  Indian  settlements,  the  teachers,  for  want  of  better  accommoda- 
tions, are  compelled  to  live  in  the  schools.  These  ^irls  were  therefore  Jointly  em- 
ployed, that  they  might  thus  encourage  each  other  m  the  work.  Rosa  has  done  re- 
markaoly  well  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  position  of  teacher  amon^  -her  people^ 
while  Frances  has  also  given  entire  satisfaction,  rendering  valuable  assistance  in  the 
work.  Their  deportment  and  discipline  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  their  successful  management.  Their  salaries  aggregated  but  little  more 
than  that  of  any  one  of  the  other  teachers. 

The  -following  were  the  salaries  paid : 


Name. 


Bace. 


Rosa  Bearface 

Francis  White  Cow 

Total 


Indian 
....do. 


Sex. 


Position. 


Annnal 
salary. 


Term  of 
service. 


Femide 
...do.. 


Teacher 
....do... 


$800  00 
240  00 


Months. 
2 
2 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$50  27 
40  2^ 

90  4» 
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Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  Mission,  conducted  a  day-school  on  Grand  River^ 
32  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  with  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps,  a  full-blood  Sisseton  Sioux 
Indian,  as  teacher,  whose  reports  show  this  school  in  operation  seven  months  of  th& 
year,  with  a  full  attendance  of  65  scholars  and  an  average  of  19^  for  the  seven  months- 
tanght,  from  December,  1884,  tp  Jnne  1885,  inclnsive. 

There  have  thus  been  six  Government  schools  and  one  mission  school  conducted  at- 
this  agency  the  past  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  455  children  and  an  average  of  27& 
for  the  time  the  respective  schools  were  in  operation.  Apart  from  this  there  wer& 
30  boys  Ih  school  at  Feehanville,  111.,  2  at  St.  Meinrad,  Ind.,  and  22  boys  and  girls  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  or  a  total  of  509  Indian  youth  belonging  to  this  agency  that  have  been 
tttending  schools  the  past  year.  It  has  required  considerable  labor  and  tiresome 
arguments  to  bring  this  number  of  children  into  the  schools  and  to  keep  them  after 
getting  them,  and  it  was  only  through  giving  the  'educational  work  every  possible- 
attention  that  it  was  accomplished. 

Another  day-school,  known  as  the  Grand  River  School,  has  been  erected  during  the 
present  summer  at  a  point  on  Grand  River  about  40  miles  southwest  of  the  agency, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  60  scholars.  It  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Can- 
Don  Ball  Day-school,  having  a  class-room  20  by  30  feet,  with  kitchen,  dining-room,, 
and  bed-room,  and  will  be  opened  for  scholars  with  two  teachers  on  September  1 
next,  making  the  seventh  Government  school  at  this  agency,  all  of  which  will  be  in- 
operation  after  the  1st  proximo  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  children  can  be  brought 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  increased  educational  facilities. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missiouarA'  work  at  this  agency  is  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  Rt.  Rev.  M* 
Marty,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dakota,  and  the  work  has  been  conducted  through- 
oat  the  past  year  by  four  priests,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,850.  Of  the  four  clergy- 
men engagca  in  the  work,  Rev.  Father  Claude  is  stationed  at  the  agency,  Rev. 
Fathers  Martin  Hud  Bede  at  St.  Benedicts  Mission,  16  miles  south,  and  Rev.  Father 
Craft  at  the  Cannon  Ball  station,  25  miles  north,  the  latter  making  regular  pastoral 
visits  to  all  oatlying  settlements,  including  those  on  Grand  River.  Services  are  held 
daily  at  three  separate  points  on  the  reservation,  and  there  are  three  services  on  Sun- 
days at  the  i^ncy  and  Farm  School  missions.  These  missionaries  report  218  Indian 
baptisms  during  the  year,  of  whom  51  were  adults. 

Kev.  T.  L.  Kiggs,  of  the  Dakota  mission,  has  religions  instructions  conducted  by  a 
native  teacher,  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps,  at  his  mission  station  on  Grand  River,  32  miles- 
•onthweet  of  agency,  which  station  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  at  an 
expense  of  about  $350. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  also  located  a  mission 
on  Oak  Creek,  in  November  last,  and  has  had  a  native  missionary  stationed  there  for 
the  past  three  months.  He  has  recently  completed  a  neat  and  commodious  chapel 
with  a  parsonage  attached,  at  a  cost  of  about  |L,400.  This  station  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  a  point  on  Oak  Creek,  about  35  miles  due  south  of  the  agency,  and  occupies  a 
commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  missionaries  have  labored  zealously,  but  the  Christianization  of  the  Indiana 
is  very  slow,  as  evidenced  by  the  indifference  of  the  old  and  middle  aged,  it  being 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  religions  beliefs  of  their  ancestors  were  erroneous, 
which,  with  their  animosities  and  present  race  prejudices,  requires  *^  a  labor  of  love*'^ 
and  patience.  The  hope  of  change  lies  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  as 
it  is  only  through  the  young  that  much  can  be  effected.  To  overcome  their  deeply- 
rooted  superstitions  and  conquer  the  influence  of  their  native  *' medicine  men''  the- 
work  must  commence  with  the  child. 

SANITARY. 

The  agency  physician  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  good  ;  that  no- 
epidemic  disease  has  prevailed  among  them,  with  the  excef»tion  of  mild  varicella 
during  the  winter  months,  and  that  the  demand  upon  him  for  the  white  man's  reme- 
dies is  steadily  increasing.  The  death  rate  has  been  large,  though  the  births  have 
exceeded  the  deaths,  there  having  been  175  births  against  149  deaths.  The  greater 
number  of  deaths  have  been  from  consumption  and  scrofula,  occurring  at  the  extremea 
of  life,  and  the  doctor  suggests  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of 
the  cases  a  physician  meets  are  among  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  the  very  young,  suffer- 
ing from  these  troubles  that  require  stimulation,  that  an  alcohol  stimulant,  such  as 
brsndy  or  whisky,  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  medical  supplies. 

The  better  class  of  our  Indians  frequently  speak  about  the  establishment  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  I  am  satisfied  that  many  would  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  if  one- 
were  provided.  In  such  an  institution  the  sick  children  could  be  taken  care  of,  and 
operations  among  the  older  ones  undertaken  that  are  not  advisable  with  their  pres- 
ent surroundings,  and  I  would  recommend  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for 
hospital  purposes,  at  this  agency,  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 
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INDIAN  POUCB. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  nnmbering  32  ap  to  June  30  last,  and  27  since  that 
date,  have  done  excellent  service.  They  are  yigifant  and  trustworthy,  and  through 
their  attentiveness  to  duty  and  promptness  to  act,  much  is  due  for  the  good  oro^ 
and  friendly  feeling  prevailing  among  the  Indians  here  the  past  year. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES.  0 

The  court  of  Indian  o£fenses,  like  the  Indian  police  force,  is  .growing  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  Regular  semi-monthly 
eessions  of  the  court  are  held  where  all  offenders  are  brought  by  the  police  for  trial, 
and  the  cases  impartially  decided  by  the  court.  A  number  of  cases  for  violation  of 
office  rules  have  been  tried  during  the  past  year,  and  the  offendehrs  punished,  either 
by  fiues  or  imprisonment  in  the  agency  guaid^house,  and  the  decision  of  the  iudges 
has  in  every  instance  been  sustained  by  the  better  class  of  Indians  and  usually  ac- 
oepted  by  the  transgressor  as  just  and  proper. 

The  present  judges  are  members  of  the  police  force,  but  the  judges  of  this  court 
should  be  independent  of  that  body,  as  it  places  the  police  officers  in  an  embarrassing 
position  when  obliged  to  arrest,  try,  and  punish  offenders.  If  there  were  salaries  of 
#20  per  month  attached  to  the  office  of  judge,  the  best  men  among  the  Indians  would 
be  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  as  the  service  is  now  becoming  quite  popular, 
and  having  these  two. branches  independent  of  each  other  would  add  16  the  useful- 
ness of  both. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  show  considerable  advancement  in  civilization,  and 
while  their  progress  appears  very  slow,  yet,  when 'taken  into  consideration  that  all 
the  Hunkpapas  and  Hlackfeet  Sioux,  the  most  aggressive  of  the  late  hostiles,  are  at 
this  agency,  together  with  Sitting  Bull's  retarding  influence,  and  that  all  have  settled 
down  to  peaceful  avocations ;  that  not  a  single  case  of  assault  or  offense  of  a  serious 
nature  has  occurred  during  the  year;  that  all  who  can  afford  it  wear  civilized  dress; 
and  that  the  Indians  have  cheerfully  accepted  and  carried  out  every  order  emanating 
from  the  office,  speaks  well  for  their  present  status  and  encouraging  for  the  future, 
and  while  the  *'  march  of  civilization  "  among  the  Dakotas  is  necessarly  slow,  and 
often  appears  discouraging,  it  is  nevertheless  snrely  ^ing  on.  The  number  of  children 
in  schools ;  the  increased  industry  of  the  Indians  m  agriculture  and  stock-raising, 
together  with  their  ready  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  tne  "Oreat  Father,"  furnishes 
sufficient  proofe  of  their  capabilities  and  intentions,  and  if  necessary  aid,  with  the 
system  of  practical  farmers  located  among  them,  together,  with  sufficient  educational 
facilities,  is  maintained,  I  have  unbound^  faith  in  their  continued  prosperity,  steady 
advancement,  and  ultimate  civilization. 

The  statistical  reports  are  transmitted  herewith. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

United  StattM  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoioassiONKR  of  Indian  AffairIs. 


Yankton  Agency  Dakota, 

Auguat  24,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report. 

The  Yankton  Sioux  Indians  occupy  what  is  known  as  the  Yankton  Indian  reserva- 
tion, by  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1858,  ratified  by  the 
Senate  February  16,  1859,  and  proclaimed  February  26,  1859.  In  the  month  of  June 
following,  the  Yankton  Indians  were  located  on  the  reservation  secured  to  them  un- 
der this  treaty.  Their  numerical  number  at  that  time,  including  mixed  bloods,  was 
2,600  souls.  By  the  treaty  the  Indians  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
all  the  lands  owned,  possessed,  or  claimed  by  them,  but  more  especially  all  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Dakota,  which  is  designated  by  well-defined  boundaries  set  out  in  the 
treaty,  except  400,000  acres,  which  are  reserved  for  their  future  home,  and  now  known 
as  the  Yankton  Indian  reservation.  The  large  scope  of  territory  in  Southeastern 
Dakota,  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States,  contains  this  time  a  population  of 
not  less  than  200,000.  Their  former  hunting- grounds  have  been  converted  into  fimit- 
fhl  fields,  and  villages  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country. 
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In  consideration  of  cedinf^  and  relinqniBhinfi;  thin  valuable  territory,  the  United 
States,  throogb  itecouimiasioner,  Charles  Mix,  agreed  to  pay  them  and  expend  for  their 
benefit  the  sum  of  |65,000  per  annum  for  the  first  t-en  years,  $40,000  per  annum 
daring  ten  years  thereafter.  $*25,000  per  annum  for  the  following  tisn  years,  and  |15,000 
per  annum  for  and  during  twenty  years  thereafter — ^making  |l, 600,000  in  annuities  in 
the  period  of  fifty  years.  In  addition  to  these  annuities,  the  United  States  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  to  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  the  sum  of  $50,000 ;  1^,000  in 
maintaining  and  subsisting  them  during  the  first  year  after  their  removal  and  set- 
tlement on  the  reservation,  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  agricultural  implements  or  other 
articles  of  a  beneficial  character;  in  breaking  up  and  fencing  land,  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  or  other  needful  buildings.  The  Government  also  agrees  to  expand 
$10,000  to  build  a  school-bouse,  and  to  maintain  a  school  or  schools  for  the  education 
and  training  of  Indian  children,  in  letters,  agriculture,  and  mechanic  arts,  the  In- 
dians on  their  part  binding  themselves  to  keep  constantly  in  school  during  at  least 
nine  months  in  the  year  all  their  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen 
years.  Provit<iou  is  also  made  in  the  treaty  for  building  a  mill  for  grinding  grain  and 
sawing  timber;  also  for  building  one  or  more  mechanic  shops,  to  be  provided  with  a 
mecbBoic,  and  for  the  erection  of  these  baildings  the  sum  of  $15,000  is  to  be  expended, 
the  Indians  binding  themselves  to  furnish  from  among  their  young  men  all  that  shall 
be  required  as  apprentices  and  assistants  in  the  mill  and  shops. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  reciprocal  obligations  between  the  contracting 
parties  that  in  exchange  for  the  valuable  country  ceded  by  the  Yankton  Indians. 
the  Grovemment  made  munificent  provision  for  their  subsistence,  improvement,  and 
the  education  of  their  childn^n.  If  the  means  thus  so  amply  provided  had  been  hon- 
estly expended,  and  pn»(>er  efi'orts  had  been  made  to  teach  them  agriculture  and  trades, 
these  Indians  would  be  much  more  prosperous  than  they  are  at  this  time.  Many 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  broken  for  them  in  1860  and  1862,  for  which  double  the 
aetoal  cost  of  breaking  was  charged;  but  this  land  was  not  cultivated,  and  is  now 
back  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  ervident  to  my  mind  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  white  men  who  are  familiar  witb'agency  affairs,  that,  especially  in  the 
earlier  days  of  their  settlement,  the  Indians  were  grossly  robbed  by  men  who  should 
have  been  their  faithful  guardians.  Twenty-five  years  of  well-diiected  effort  with 
the  large  provision  made  for  them  under  the  treaty  ought  to  find  these  Indians  living 
in  comfortable  houses,  with  snug  little  farms  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
— with  horses  to  pertbrm  their  ^rm  work,  wagons  and  farming  implements,  and  all 
other  comforts  which  characterize  the  white  man's  home. 

But  in  place  of  this  the  Indians  have  only  poor  houses,  dirt  roofs,  earth  floors ~ 
seldom  a  chair  to  sit  on — few  bedsteads — little  furniture  of  any  kind — and  are  but 
little  more  civilized  in  their  mode  of  living  than  when  they  were  in  savage  life.  In 
place  of  even  poor  log-houses,  many  still  live  in  teepes  as  they  did  before  they  were 
placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  The  land  cultivated  by  tnem  is 
in  amitll  patches  without  fences,  and  their  crops  subject  to  depredations  by  stock. 
This  destrnction  of  crops  is  a  great  loss  to  them,  and  the  cause  of  much  complaint 
and  irritation.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  while  Indian  apprentices  in  the  tin  and 
carpenter  shop's  have  become  quite  skilled  in  their  respective  trades,  in  the  mill, 
which  has  been  in  operation  over  twenty  years,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  with 
one  man  in  charge;  no  Indian  apprentice  is  now  sufficiently  skilled  to  be  able  to 
grind  a  bnshel  of  wheat  or  com.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  apprentices,  for  Indian  lads 
are  quick  to  learn  trades,  but  for  some  reason,  as  they  reach  that  point  whidh  enables 
them  to  handle  the  mill,  they  have  either  left  voluntarily  or  been  driven  away. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  agency  but  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  carrying 
into  effect  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  provides  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
They  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  camps,  attached  to  all  the  heathen  customs  of 
their. fathers.  My  interpreter  informs  me  that  an  old  log-house  which  is  still  on  the 
agency,  now  used  for  a  "mess-house''  stable,  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  for  a 
school,  with  but  few  children,  but  the  school,  after  a  feeble  effort  to  maintain  it,  soon 
became  a  failure  and  was  abandoned.  He  also  informs  nie  that  the  then  agent  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  this  building,  under  that  clause 
of  the  treaty  which  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  $10,000  to  build  a  school-house, 
aod  that  a  chief,  in  cobsideration  of  the  gift  of  a  mule,  signed  the  necessary  certifi- 
cate to  enable  him  to  draw  the  money.  This  old  log-house  is  39  feet  long,  19  wide, 
and  8  high,  and  could  uot  have  cost  more  than  $200. 

About  fouryears  ago  a  school  building  was  erected  at  the  agency  at  a  cost  of  some 
$7,000  or  $8,000,  which  presents  quite  a  commanding  appearance,  being  situated  on 
an  elevation  fronting  the  river.  It  was  built  under  contract,  and  has  capacity  for  75 
children.  This  building  is  not  only  badly  arranged  for  the  purposes  intended,  but 
IB  very  badly  constructed,  built  with  poor  material,  and  finished  in  the  cheapest 
manner.  It  is  a  woodeu  structure,  with  the  basement  story  of  poor  brick.  It  was 
found  after  about  two  years  that  thn  brick  foundation  was  melting  and  giving  away 
and  the  building  was  about  to  fall  down.    To  prevent  this  great  calamity,  and  the 
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loss  of  human  life,  at  the  expense  of  a  nnmber  of  hundred  dollars,  stone  supports  were 
placed  under  the  building.  The  floors,  where  most  used,  are  already,  after  four  years' 
service,  worn  out,  and  I  nave  estimated  for  and  received  authority  to  replace  them 
with  new  material.  In  an  official  report  by  the  late  agency  physician,  he  pronounces 
the  building  '*  a  fire-trap."  The  whole  thingis  a  fraud  upon  the  Government— a  mis- 
application of  money  intended  for  a  substantial  school  building.  The  Indians  un- 
derstand full  well  the  dishonest  practices  which  have  absorbed  their  money,  and  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  they  regard  with  distrust,  all  white  men  and  look  with 
suspicion  upon  all  agents. 

THB  GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL   BOA RDINO- SCHOOL. 

I  topk  possession  of  the  agency  during  the  summer  vacation  of  ld84.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  September  1,  but  few  children  made  their  appearance.  Ail 
through  the  month  the  attendance  was  very  meager.  Efforts  to  bring  the  childreu 
in  by  persuasion  and  through  my  police  were  unavailing.  The  opposition  came  from 
the  old  chiefs  and  the  heathen  Indians.  About  six  months  before  my  arrival  fourteen 
of  the  children  had  been  taken  out  of  the  school  by  my  predecessor,  and  taken  by 
him  to  Qenoa,  Nebr.,  and  placed  in  the  industrial  boarding-school  at  that  place, 
where  one  of  the  number,  within  a  few  months,  was  taken  sick  and  died.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Indians  was  that  the  remaining  children  must  be  returned  before 
they  would  consent  to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  agency  school.  It  was  also 
said  that  more  children  would  be  taken  and  sent  away,  if  placed  in  the  Government 
school,  and  they  would  meet  with  the  same  fate.  Biit  this  was  not  all.  When  I  ar- 
rived, I  found  the  Indians  bad  been  accustomed  to  going  in  parties  to  other  agencies 
making  long  visits,  and  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  orders  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, all  applications  to  me  for  passes  were  persistently  refused.  Not  until  I  would 
allow  these  visits  should  their  children  go  to  school.  During  most  of  the  month  of 
September  it  looked  as  if  the  school  would  have  to  be  gi  ven  up.  I  called  the  Indians 
together  and  had  a  large  attendance.  That  part  of  the  treaty  was  read  which  re- 
quires them  to  send  their  children  to  school  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  penalty  in 
case  they  did  not  fully  explained  to  them,  and  they  were  told  this  penalty  would  be 
enforced  in  case  they  persisted  in  keeping  children  from  school.  This  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  school  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  late  school  year  in  attendance 
and  proficiency  will  compare  favorably  with  the  preceding  year. 

Last  winter  a  serious  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  children,  which  the  agency 
physician  pronounced  to  be  diphtheria.  Over  thirty  children  were  seriously  sick,  but 
none  di^  in  school  from  thi^  disease.  The  sickness  seriously  affected  the  school  for 
thirty  days,  but  it  passed  off,  and  the  children  resumed  their  studies  and  duties  as 
usual. 

Frequent  visits  to  the  scho<jl  satisfied  my  mind  that  Indian  children  learn  as  readily 
the  primary  branches  of  education  as  white  children,  while  in  writing  and  numbers 
they  excel.  The  appearance  of  these  school  children  at  their  desks,  clean,  tidy,  bright, 
and  happy,  well  behaved,  polite,  and  respectful,  presents  a  most  striking  contrast 
when  compared  with  the  children  remaining  in  the  Indian  camps,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
tensify the  interest  which  all  good  people  must  feel  in  their  education. 

A  superintendent,  matron,  two  lady  teachers,  an  industrial  male  teacher,  a  seamstress^ 
cook,  and  laundress,  are  the  persons  employed.  Indian  girls  make  all  the  bread,  do  the 
cooking,  tfnd  perform  the  varied  details  of  the  kitchen,  while  boys  do  the  dining-room 
work,  all  subject  to  the  personal  supervision  of  a  lady  cook.  In  the  sewing-room  the  In- 
dian girls  make  clothing  for  boys  and  girls— mend  and  darn,  under  instructions  of  the 
seamstress.  Work  in  the  laundry  is  carried  on  by  both  boys  and  girls,  directed  by  the 
laundress.  Details  are  made  twice  each  month,  from  among  the  children,  for  these  sev- 
eral departments  and  different  kinds  of  work,  with  special  reference  to  equalizing  the 
labor  and  to  avoiding  conflicts  in  point  of  time,  between  school  room  and  industrial 
duties.  The  boys  are  taught  farm  work  on  the  small  farm  close  to  the  school  building,, 
under  the  charge  of  the  industrial  teacher,  where  they  learn  the  best  of  all  lessons — 
how  to  work  and  how  to  acquire  habits  of  industiy. 

THE  RESERVATION  INDIANS. 

These  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  '^Christian''  and  '' heathen ''  Indians,  at* 
they  are  called.  The  former  embrace  those  who  are  members  of  the  two  churches  on 
the  reservation,  and  who  worship  either  at  the  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  church, 
these  being  the  only  missionary  denominations.  They  dress  in  citizens'  clothes,  and 
wear  their  nair  short.  The  male  portion  are  farmers  and  working  men  who  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  agency,  are  peaceable,  well  disposed,  industrious,  thrifty,  and  qnit^ 
enterprising.  The  teachings  and  influence  of  the  missionaries  have  produced  these 
changes,  and  converted  rude,  wild  people  into  peaceful,  orderly  men  and  women. 
Many  of  them  read  and  write  Dakota. 
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There  are  many  ffood  lodians  among  tbe  *' heathen''  class.  The  large  majority 
wear  tbe  clotbiDg  of  the  white  men,  but  nearly  all  adhere  with  tenacity  to  the  tradi- 
tional idea  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  cut  the  hair*  Among  the  young  men  are  found  some 
of  tbe  best  workers  on  the  reservation.  Many  of  the  old  heathen  customs  and  practices 
are  kept  up  by  them,  such  as  the  ''grass  dance/'  eating  dog  meat,  holding  frequent 
ooonoiU  among  themselves,  resort  to  the  Indian  medicine  man  in  case  of  sickness — who 
le  usually  known  as  a  conjarer  or  witch — taking  women  for  wives  according  to  heathen 
rittB  and  ceremonies,  and  practicing  polygamy.  They  do  not  willingly  submit  to 
discipline;  complain  about  their  agent;  ask  for  a  new  one  on  the  least  provocation; 
call  for  frequent  feasts,  and  do  not  like  to  be  denied  anything.  These  are  the  more 
namerous  on  the  reservation.  A  few  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  affiliate  with  them, 
and  too  often  the  heathen  Indian  falls  an  easy  victim  to  their  superior  cunning  in 
trade  and  traffic.  It  is  this  element  that  disaffected  persons  resort  to  in  aid  of  their 
efforts  agaioat  the  agent.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  the  two  classes  of  In- 
dians are  at  variance.  The  heathen  Indians,  especially  the  old  chiefs,  are  very  jealous 
of  tbe  increasing  influence  of  their  ''deluded ''  brethren.  The  Christians  would  like 
to  convert  them  into  their  wavs;  oA«n  appeal  to  them  to  give  up  the  dance,  abandon 
their  old  customs — plural  and  Indian  marriages,  taking  a  woman  to  wife  and  throw- 
ing her  away  at  pleasure. 

THE  RESERVATION. 

This  stretches  along  the  Missouri  River  from  the  mouth  of  Chateau  Creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles,  os  the  river  runs.  It  extends  back  to  dry  Chateau,  a  distance  of 
15  miles.  The  people  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  Missouri  and  the  two  Chateaus 
for  water.  But  partial  success  has  been  the  result  of  efforts  to  obtain  wells.  With 
this  one  exception,  no  more  desirable  country  can  be  found  in  Dakota.  * 

Daring  the  summer  I  have  had  three  iron  posts  erected  at  the  three  corners  of  the 
reservation,  and  fifty-six  cedar  posts  planted  a  mile  distant  from  each  other  to  mark 
tbe  boundary  line.  I  have  also  had  the  reservation  surveyed  and  section  and  quarter, 
section  comers  established,  with  a  view  to  locate  the  Indians  upon  claims  with  clearly 
defined  lines  and  comers,  and  for  the  issuance  to  them  of  location  certificates. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SURVEY. 

When  the  snrveying  party  start-ed  out  early  in  May,  to  run  thesQ  lines,  it  was  met 
at  tbe  agency  bridge  by  near  40  Indians,  who  refused  to  let  them  pass.  The  party 
returned  and  reported  this  fact.  I  then  sent  my  police  with  the  party,  who  soon  re- 
tomed  and  stated  that  they  were  not  able  to  clear  the  bridge.  The  Indians  were 
then  sent  for  and  through  their  leader,  Andrew  Jones,  stated  that  they  resisted  the 
•drveyofs  for  the  reason  that  they  understood  that  the  land  was  to  be  surveyed  into 
elaioM  of  160  acres  in  place  of  claims  of  twelve  forty's  for  each  head  of  a  family,  as 
tbey  desired.  A  letter  had  been  written  by  three  of  this  resisting  party  but  a  short 
time  before  asking  that  twelve  forty's  be  allowed  for  each  claim,  and  the  answer  from 
tbe  Interior  Departmeiit  was  received  by  me  and  read  to  them  before  the  surveying 
partv  started,  confining  heads  of  families  to  claims  of  160  acres  each.  The  resistance 
of  the  Indians  at  the  bridge  was  in  open  defiance  of  the  known  order  of  the  honor- 
aUe  Seor^Ary  of  the  Interior.  When  the  opposing  party  of  Indians  appeared  before 
»e  they  were  plainly  told  what  the  consequence  would  be  if  they  persisted  in  their 
opposition,  that  while  the  surveyors  could  reach  their  work  on  another  road  just  as 
near,  the  bridge  should  be  crossed  by  them,  thev  yielded,  and  there  was  no  more 
trouble.  I  need  hardly  add  that  since  that  time  tne  leaders  of  the  aff'air  at  the  bridge 
have  been  willing  tools  in  the  hands  of  disaffected  persons  to  do  their  bidding. 

CERTIFICATES  IN  SEVERALTY. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  surveyor,  as  bis  work  progressed,  that  the  Indians  on 
claims  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  accept  160  acres  each  as  their  allotment.  When  the 
lines  were  run  around  a  quarter  section,  the  Indians  learned  for  the  first  time  how 
mnoh  land  these  lines  emoraced,  and  it  was  a  very  much  larger  piece  than  they  had 
sapposed. 

Allotment  certificates  should  be  issued  to  them  at  the  earliest  time  practicable. 

BOARD  OF   ADVISERS. 

From  the  eight  bands  of  Indians,  two  from  each  were  selected  by  me  last  winter, 
eoDstituting  what  is  known  as  a  board  of  advisers.  The  object  was  to  keep  the  agent 
advised  of  ail  irregolarities,  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  agency  disposin|;  of  issue  goods 
and  stock,  of  plural  marriages,  crimes,  and  offenses,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  in  children 
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to  school,  Iknd  more  especially  assist  the  agent  by  advising  him  of  persons  who  were 
needy  and  deserving  in  the  distribution  of  such  stock,  farming  implements,  and  prop- 
erty as  might  be  furnished  for  the  Indians.  In  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  agent  for 
the  distribution  of  property,  they  were  told  that  only  when  the  agent  became  satis- 
fied from  further  inquiry  that  the  persons  selected  by  them  were  needy  and  desoryio^ 
would  their  advice  be  accepted.  Names  only  were  to  be  fiiruished  him,  with  no  obli- 
gation on  his  part  to  distribute  to  such,  and  this  plan  has  been  carried  out.  In  the 
selection  of  thfse  16  men  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  most  intelligent  .and  reliable 
that  could  be  obtained — men  well  advanced  in  civilization  of  pronounced  influence^ 
well  up  in  farming,  who  were  willing  to  serve  the  tribe  for  its  good  without  pay. 
The  appointments  were  made  in  my  office  before  a  large  gathering  of  Indians,  among^ 
whom  were  a  number  of  chiefs,  the  object  fully  explained,  and  no  objection  was  made 
by  any  one.  All  seemed  to  be  satistied.  At  the  head  of  the  board  is  chief  White 
Swan,  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  progressive  men  among  the  Yanktons. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  existence  of  this  board  has  of  late  evoked  serious  opnosi- 
tion  from  some  of  the  '*  heathen"  Indians,  mainly  because  of  jeoulsy,  and  a  foolis  nap- 
prehension  that  the  prerogatives  of  some  of  the  old  chiefs  are  jeopardized.  Since  the 
first  of  July  last  the  existence  of  this  board  has  been  made  a  cause  for  engendering 
strife  between  the  two  classes  of  Indians,  and  for  creating  opposition  to  the  agent  by 
persons  who,  since  that  time,  have  endeavored  to  create  dissensions. 

The  appointment  of  this  board  is  a  step  in  the  ri^ht  direction,  and  the  good  offices 
of  its  members  give  additional  aid  in  the  work  of  civilization.  The  honorable  Com- 
missioner having  approved  the  appointments  of  this  board,  with  his  sanction  I  am 
having  prepared  commissions  for  each  of  the  members,  but  containing  a  clause  that 
no  charge  shall  ever  be  made  for  their  services.  For  the  future  good  of  the  Indians^ 
and  as  advisory  for  the  agent  in  his  work,  the  board  should  be  continued. 

THE  INDIAN  COURT. 

The  organization  of  this  court  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  late  Commissioner  of 
Indian  i^airs,  tke  trial  of  Indians  before  an  Indian  court  in  the  presence  of  the 
agent,  their  punishment  when  convicted,  are  also  innovations  which  meet  with  bit- 
ter opposition  from  some  of  the  less  progressive  Indians.  At  this  agency  the  court 
is  a  decided  success.  There  have  been  fourteen  trials- in  the  past  year,  and  seven  men 
have  been  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  agency  jail.  Others  have  been  fined  and 
others  tried  and  acquitted. 

The  office  of  judge  by  an  Indian,  incurring  as  he  does  by  his  decisions  the  enmity 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  persons  convicted,  is  a  position  that  few  compe- 
tent men  can  be  induced  to  accept.  Added  to  this,  the  laot  that  the  judges  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  farm  work  and  come  to  the  agency  and  hold  court  for  one  or 
two  days  at  a  time  increases  their  reluctance  to  act.  « Mv  judges  have  remained  in 
office  since  their  appointment  one  year  ago,  bnt  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
paid  for  their  services.    A  fair  compensation  should  be  the  reward  for  their  labor. 

THE  POLICE. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  while  my  police  have  rendered  efficient  aervioe 
in  the  discharge  of  all  of  their  ordinary  duties,  when  called  upon  to  arrest  men  of 
superior  nnml^rs  who  had  placed  themselves  in  a  defiant  attitude  they  have  not 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  hopes  of  improving  the  force,  I  have  reorganized  it, 
and  better  results  are  expected.  There  is  a  general  acquiescence  now  by  the  Indians 
in  the  existence  of  this  organization,  and,  except  in  extreme  jcases,  a  ready  submission 
to  its  authority.  At  first,  as  a  factor  in  preserving  the  peace  and  making  arrests,  the 
organization  was  exceedingly  unpopular  and  met  with  serious  opposition,  as  do  all 
political  changes  which  intrude  upon  old  customs  and  threaten  the  authority  of  the 
old  chiefs.  Tne  subsequent  appointment  of  three  Indians  to  constitute  an  Indian 
court  for  **  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses,^'  and  still  later  the  appointment  of  a  *'  boiurd 
of  advisors,^'  are  iHustrations ;  but  as  with  the  police  and  ''^  Indian  court''  so  will  it 
be  in  regard  to  the  present  opposition  to  the  *^  board  of  advisors.''  A  little  time  will 
serve  to  reconcile  the  disaffected  Indians  to  the  change. 

BB8ULT8  GROWING  OUT  OF    THE  ADOPTION  OF    THE  RULES  GOVERNING    THE  COURT 

OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office  August  1,  1884, 1  found  that  a  court  had 
been  organized,  but  had  fallen  into  disuse.  I  reorganized  it  by  appointing  men  who 
■till  are  judges  of  this  court.    In  the  trial  and  settlement  of  minor  offenses  there  has 

generally  been  a  willing  acquiescence  in  their  decisions.     Some  local  disturbance 
as  been  the  result  of  sending  men  to  jail  who  had  numerous  friends  and  relatiyes, 
and  threats  have  been  made  against  the  agent. 
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▲i  the  most  notable  instance  may  be  mentioned  the  case  where  four  men  were  sent  to 
Jail  by  the  ooart  for  yiolence  npon  an  Indian  woman.  One  of  the  prisoners  was 
tsken  with  hemorrhaffe  fh>m  the  lungs,  which  the  agency  physician  reported  greatly 
endangered  his  life  if  he  was  kept  confined,  being  provoked  by  the  excitement  conse- 
quent on  imprisonment.  This  increased  the  excitement  among  the  friends  of  the 
prisoner.  Two  Indians  only  appeared  at  the  jail,  one  armed  with  a  gun,  the  <»ther 
one  demanding  the  key  to  the  jail,  which  was  not  snrreudered.  These  two  Indiaus,  it 
wss  understood,  were  the  adyance  party  of  some  thirty  or  forty  who  were  within  a 
mile  of  the  agency.  It  was  said,  and  no  donbt  truthfaify,  that  they  were  turned  back 
by  **  Running  Bull,''  one  of  the  board  of  advisors,  by  the  present  of  a  horse — a  gratu- 
itous, voluntary  act  on  his  part.  The  hemorrhage  continued,  and  the  prisoner  was 
released  on  the  recommendation  of  the  agency  physician  that  further  confinement 
wss  very  liable  to  cause  his  death.  He  was  sent  by  the  agent,  with  a  Government 
team,  to  his  home,  a  few  miles  distant.  *~^ 

In  another  case  an  Indian  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  to  go  to  Jail  for 
four  days,  and  openly  with  his  friends  defied  the  police  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  him. 
This  man  was  brought  in,  after  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  arrest  him  had  failed,  and 
pat  in  Jail  by  **  Horn  Eagle,"  also  one  of  the  board  of  advisors,  and  his  party.  In 
this  case  the  Indian  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  dance,  was  a  great  favorite 
and  a  prominent  man  among  ^he  dancers.  He  opeuly  declared  that  he  would  die 
rather  than  go  to  jail.  The  police  reported  to  me  that  they  could  not  arrest  him 
without  bloodshed. 

I  am  required  by  the  circular  dated  Woshingtou,  July  1,  1885,  in  making  out  my 
"aonnal  report,  to  give  a  full  but  brief  summary  of  all  notable  events  and  changes 
that  have  occurred  at  the  agency  during  the  year."  Acting  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
in  fartheranoe  of  what  I  deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  public  service,  in  April 
last  I  discharged  the  farmer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  dropped  the  black- 
■mith  and  engineer  from  the  rolls.  In  discharging  this  duty  no  one  has  ever  pretended 
that  these  men  were  displaced  to  make  room  ror  friends,  as  the  men  selected  to  fill 
the  respective  positions  made  vacant  were  total  strangers  to  me.  The  agent  beiug 
the  only  responsihle  party  known  to  the  Qovemment,  standing  as  he  does  as  surety 
for  the  hon^y  of  his  employ^i,  having  charge,  as  those  mentioned  had,  of  a  large 
amount  of  property,  it  would  seem  but  Just  that  the  agent  have  the  right  to  drop  or 
discharge  employ^  as  he  may  deem  necessarv  for  his  own  and  his  sureties'  protection 
on  the  bond  he  has  given.  Acting  in  a  double  capacity,  for  his  own  safety  and  at  the 
aame  time  nnder  his  oath  of  office,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service,  the  De- 
partment has  conceded  to  the  agent  the  right  to  drop  employe  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fiscal  year  or  at  pleasure  without  charges.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  thus 
clearly  conceded  the  farmer  was  discharged  and  the  blacksmith  and  engineer  were 
dropped.  A  little  war  npon  the  agent,  with  efforts  to  displace  him  by  these  men  has 
been  the  result,  and  still  continues  with  increasing  vigor,  boding  no  good  to  the  serv- 
iee,  well  calculated  to  excite  the  Indians,  retard  their  progress,  and  make  them  dis- 
satisfied with  their  agent.  It  is  the  duty  of  employ^  to  co-operate  with  the  agent 
in  his  work  and  neither  find  fault  with  nor  criticise  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Harmony  between  the  agent  and  his  employ^  is  essential  to  success,  if  this  co-opera- 
tion and  harmony  cannot  be  rendered  the  agent  ,i  t  is  the  duty  of  the  employ^,  the  same 
as  if  he  were  working  for  a  private  man  in  any  business  of  life,  to  retire,  and  if  he  does 
not,  the  good  of  the  service  demands  his  discharge.  An  agent  who  fails  to  exercise  the 
light  to  discharge  accorded  to  him  by  the  Department  and  long  usage  is  oblivions  to 
his  duty,  no  matter  what  the  effect  may  be  upon  him  officially  and  personally.  Many 
of  the  employ^  at  this  agency  have  been  faithfUl  to  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and 
have  performed  their  duties  in  satisfactory  manner,  giving  the  agent  their  cordial 
support. 

DANCING  AND  VISITING. 

When  I  came  upon  the  agency  I  found  that  my  predecessor  had  allowed  a  dance- 
boose  to  be  erected  about  half  a  mile  from  the  agency  buildings  and  had  given  per- 
misaion  to  the  Indians  to  hold  a  dance  every  Saturday  night.  This  dance  I  have  not 
been  able  to  break  up.  The  argument  is  that  they  had  permission  to  dance  by  the 
former  agent,  and  they  would  continue  it.  My  police  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
■top  it,  as  have  the  board  of  advisors.  The  dance  is  productive  of  much  evil,  cor- 
nipts  the  women,  and  the  expense  of  their  feasts  on  every  occasion  robs  the  men  of 
their  hard  earnings.  Taking  up  the  ration  tickets  of  those  who  attend  has  produced 
no  goo^  results.  I  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  testimony  by  an  old  resident 
among  the  Indians  that  it  will  require  force  to  break  it  up.  Considering  the  large 
aiimDerof  people  who  attend  these  dances  and  those  who  affiliate  with  them,  and 
the  serions  consequences  which  would  result  from  a  forcible  ejection  ftom  the  dance- 
house  of  the  persons  in  attendance,  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  resort  to  this  means 
to  stop  it.  All  other  means  have  b^n  exhausted.  As  the  Indiaus  become  more  in- 
terested in  farming  and  fall  more  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  they  grad- 
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ually  drop  out  of  the  dance,  aud  in  thi8  way  the  numhers  of  those  who  attend  is 
^radnally  decreasing. 

I  have  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  practice^  which  largely  ohtained  when  I  came 
here,  of  the  Indians  going  in  large  parties  to  visit  Indians  at  other  agencies ;  bat  in 
doing  so  I  incurred  the  displeasure  of  a  good  many.  This  old  custom  was  yielded 
with  great  reluctance.  The  instruction  from  the  Department  requiring  the  agent  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  visits  met  with  great  opposition  from  some  of  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men. Indians  never  look  beyond  the  agent,  but  hold  him  responsible  for  denying  all 
their  requests. 

AGRICULTURE. 

^The  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  manifested  a  commendable  zeal  in  cnltlvat- 
ing  the  soil,  taking  claims  and  building  houses.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  warm, 
dry  weather  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  season  was  favorable.  The 
drought  was  so  continous  as  to  endanger  the  corn  crop.  But  at  the  very  time  meet 
needed,  refreshing  rains  saved  this  crop  and  the  com  now  is  made,  and  a  full  crop 
assured.  The  wheat  ripened  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  weather  and  was 
harvested  and  most  of  it  secured  in  stacks  before  the  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  last- 
ing near  three  weeks,  set  in.  The  late  rains  have  materially  interfered  with  mak- 
ing hay.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  is 
1,799.  Acres  broken  during  the  year,  182 ;  acres  under  fence  at  this  time,  500 ;  wheat 
raised  this  season,  609^  acres ;  com  raised,  997  acres ;  oats  raised,  128  acres ;  potatoes, 
^  acres. 

8oou  after  I  came  last  year  the  then  farmer  gathered  the  crop  statistics,  and  made 
theiu  by  his  report  far  in  excess  of  what  they  really  were  as  indicated  in  my  repeat. 
The  statistics  for  this  year  have  been  obtained  by  actual  observation  and  measurement 
b^  the  issue  clerk  and  his  assistant  while  taking  the  census  of  the  population.  Forty- 
nine  claims  have  been  taken  during  the  season,  and  thirty-one  new  houses  bnilt  by 
iihe  Indians.  The  survey  of  the  reservation  Into  subdivision  lines,  and  establishing 
permanent  mounds  distinctly  marked  with  stones  at  the  comers  of  each  quarter-sec- 
tion, I  am  satisfied^  stimulated  the  Indians  to  go  out  from  the  agency  and  take  claims. 
-Gradually  the  Indians  are  learning  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  self-support,  and 
they  begin  to  realize  that  this  support  must  come  from  cultivating  the  soil. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

« 

To  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  missionaries  on  the  reservation  more  than  to  all  other 
influences  may  be  attributed  the  progress  made  by  the  Indians  in  civilization  and 
Christianity.  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbvterian  church,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
W.  Cook,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  are  at  the  head  of  this  missionary  work.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen  has  been  engaged  in  miss^ionary  labor  at  this  agency  for  near  fif- 
teen years.  Both  speak  the  Dakota  language  and  hold  services  in  their  respective 
places  of  worship  in  English  an4  Dakota  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  services  in  Dakota 
■are  well  attended  by  tne  Indians.  Sabbath  schools  for  the  Dakota  children  and 
■adults  are  regularly  held.  During  the  past  year  the  attendance  and  membership  have 
increased  in  both  of  these  churches.  The  minister  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  are  supplemented  in  their  good  work 
l>y  Christian  Indians,  who  are  faithful  workers  in  their  respective  churches  on  the  res- 
ervation outside  of  the  agency  proper.  To  the  missionaries  and  their  work  must 
we  mainly  look  for  those  converting  influences  which,  under  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence, are  destined  to  change  the  neath^n  Indians  and  mold  them  into  civilized, 
Christian  men  and  women. 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  Indian  understand  the  advantages  his  children  will  de- 
rive from  being  educated  in  the  English  language.  In  their  heathen  state  they  are 
opposed  to  their  children  attending  school.  Even  the  Indians  who  are  far  advanced 
in  civilization  think  that  they  are  conferring  a  favor  on  the  agent  by  allowing  their 
children  to  go  to  school,  and  use  this  as  an  argument  for  obtaining  favor.  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  take  up  ration  tickets  from  those  families  who  persisted  in  keeping 
their  children  at  home.  After  days  of  hunger  some  would  yield,  while  other  fa'iiilies 
took  the  chances  of  living  off  their  neighbors  rather  than  surrender  their  children, 
■and  for  no  cause  only  that  they  wanted  them  at  home.  This  seems  strange  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  children  are  taken  from  a  filthy,  degraded  life,  poorly  fed 
and  shabbily  clothed,  and  placed  in  a  boarding-school,  where  they  are  well  clothed 
■and  fed,  with  comfortable  beds  to  sleep  in.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  great 
fondness  Indians  have  for  theit  children.  This  may  be  one  cause  why  they  do  not  like 
to  part  from  them. 

The  two  principal  schools  on  the  reservation  are  the.Qovernment  industrial  board- 
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ing-echool  for  Ji>oy8  and  girls,  and  Siint  Paul's  Mission  school  for  boys  only,  the  latter 
noder  the  charge  of  Rev.  William  £.  Jacob,  of  the  Episcopal  Cbnrch,  under  the  gen- 
eral anpervision  of  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Da- 
kota. The  mission  school  has  capacity  for  forty  boys,  and  my  visits  to  it  gave  me 
great  satisfaction.  The  Government  boarding-school  closed  lor  vacation  June  30 
with  an  "exhibition"  by  the  children,  which  was  very  gratifying  to  all  the  friends 
present. 

A  Government  day-school  has  been  maintained  at  White  Swan  and  a  Presbyterian 
misBioo-school  at  the  agency,  each  with  encouraging  results.  I  cannot  too  highly 
eommend  the  efforts  put  forth  to  educate  in  the  primary  branches  of  the  En^^lish  Ian- 
gaage  the  Indian  children  of  the  reservation,  conjoined  with  those  industries  which 
alone  can  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of  life  and  earn  their  living  when.they  grow 
up  to  be  men  and  women. 

INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FARM. 

There  are  30  acres  in  cultivation  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  Indian  boys. 
Here  the  boys  are  taught  to  plow,  plant,  hoe,  and  attend  the  crop.  During  this  sea- 
son 5  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted,  nearly  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  *'  pota- 
toe-bug,''  leaving  the  school  short  of  this  necessary  vegetable.  About  60  acres  of  ad- 
ditioniU  ground  was  taken  in  last  spring  for  pasture,  but  it  has  not  been  utilized  as 
yet,  for  the  reason  that  the  fe.ioe  iuclosed  some  old  patches  claimed  by  Indians,  of 
about  2  acres  in  all,  which  as  soon  as  the  fence  was  built  were  put  into  crops.  Arrange- 
Bients  will  be  made  with  them  so  that  another  year  the  iield  will  be  used  as  intended. 
Teaching  the  Indian  boys  farm  work  is  the  most  useful  lesson  they  can  learn,  and 
the  near  proximity  of  the  small  farm  to  the  school  gives  ample  opportunity  for  this. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  OXEN,  WAGONS,  AND  HARNESS. 

Eighty  yoke  of  work  oxen,  24  new  wagons,  and  40  sets  of  harness  were  distributed 
to  the  Indians  the  paat  season.  This  property  was  greatly  needed  and  ought  to  do 
ibem  good.  It  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  them  to  take  claims  and  will  enable  them 
to  carry  on  farming  more  extensively.  In  the  distribution  of  this  property  my  object 
was  to  give  to  such  Indians  as  were  the  most  needy  and  deserving.  Theyoung  men 
of  induatrions  habits  with  farming  inclinations,  having  claims  but  without  a  team  to 
work  with,  were  the  ones  most  favored  in  the  distribution  of  work  cattle,  while  those 
with  te&ms  and  without  wagons  secured  the  wagous.  I  made  it  a  rule  not  to  give  a 
yoke  of  cattle  and  a  wagon  to  an^  one  man.  When  I  gave  a  harness,  neither  cattle  nor 
wagon  was  given.  As  the  cattle,  wagons,  and  harness  were  only  sufficient  to  distri- 
bute to  abont  one-fourth  of  the  male  Indians  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  followed 
that  three-fourths  did  not  receive  any  of  this  property,  which  necessarily  caused  much 
eomplaint.  No  better  opportunity  could  have  been  offered  to  those  who  were  un- 
friendly to  the  agent  to  array  the  disappointed  Indians  against  him,  and  it  was  seized 
apon,  and  these  complaints,  which  would  soon  have  ceased,  were  aggravated  by  the 
efforts  of  others. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  as  found  by  a  carefully- 
taken  census,  is  1,726.    Males,  737 ;  females,  989.    Mixed  bloods,  included  in  the  above, 
271. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

J.  F.  KINNEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 

&R:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  under  date  of  July  1,  1885, 1  have  the 
hoDOT  to  submit  this  my  &urth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
agency. 

AREA. 

This  reservation  contains  1,202,330  acres  of  land,  about  400,000  of  which  the  Indians, 
by  treaty,  dated  May  14,  1880,  agreed  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  which  treaty,  if 
ratified,  would  leave  abont  800,000  acres.  Of  this  area  of  land  on  the  reservation  there 
w<Hild  be  about  7,000  acres  tillable,  which  can  be  irrigated  by  the  Indians  at  small 
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expense ;  7,000  acres  of  wood  land  in  the  ravines  and  mountains,  and  al^out  5,000  acres 
of  hay  laud,  mostly  along  Snake  River.  The  residue  is  uow  used  as  grazing  land,  a 
portion  of  which,  say  about  15,000  acres,  can — but  attended  with  much  expense  in 

Srovidin^  facilities  for  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  and  ditches  from  Blackfoot  and 
nake  Rivers — be  brought  under  cultivation,  aud  would  then  embrace  some  of  the 
best  land  on  the  reservation  for  agricultural  purposes. 


CENSUS. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  Indians  of  the  two  tribes  belonging  on 
this  reservation  in  June  last,  when  the  census  was  taken.  There  were  probably  over 
100  Indians  absent,  from  the  reservation  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken.  Quite  a 
number  of  "those  reported  between  six  and  sixteen  years  old  are  married. 


Tribes. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 
Total. 

Kales 

above  18 

years. 

1 
Females  Children  be- 
above  14  twecD  6  and 
years.       16  years. 

Sboshones 

472 
226 

488 
246 

960 
472 

277 
134 

849 
169 

179 

fiannacks ... 

78 

1 

Totals . 

698 

734 

1,432 

411 

518 

252 

There  is  a  Vast  difference  in  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  two  tribes.  They 
commingle  but  little;  seldom  intermarry. 

The  Bannacksare  intractable  and  very  improvident,  do  not  take  kindly  to  any  kind 
of  manual  labor,  adhering  to  the  primitive  idea  that  they  were  not  made  to  work,  re- 
sisting stubbornly  every  effort  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  condition.  While  on 
the  other  hand  the  Sboshones  are  more  tractable,  and  as  a  rule  evince  a  disposition, 
and  in  many  notable  cases  an  earnest  desire,  to  learn  the  ways  of  civilization.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Sboshones  are  engaged  in  farming.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  them  give 
evidence  of  thrift,  and  all  of  them  are  becoming  more  and  more  provident  and  indus- 
trious. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  able  to  induce  the  Sboshones  to  erect 
70  comfortable  log  houses,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  they  have  supplied  themselves 
with  ordinary  household  furniture.  The  work  in  the  construction  of  these  houses  has 
been  mainly  performed  by  the  Indians  themselves  with  but  very  little  outside  assist- 
ance, my  object  being  to  not  only  have  them  realize  the  difference  in  the  actual  com- 
fort oetween  a  building  and  the  **  wiokeup,"  but  that  it  was  more  creditable  to  them 
to  construct  their  buildings  themselves  than  to  have  others  do  the  work  for  them.  I 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  make  a  start  in  this  direction,  bat 
the  example  set  by  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising  ones  has  been  productive  of  results 
beyond  my  expectations. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  progress  made  in  farming  daring  the  past  year  over  former  years  will  be  made 
apparent  by  reference  to  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  of  crops 
raised  by  comparison  with  the  result  of  last  year's  operations : 

1884.     1885. 

Wheat acres..  280  340 

Oats do 295  455 

Barley do....    22  10 

Potatoes do 76  68 

The  Bannacks'  crops  in  1884  were  destroyed  by  a  hail  storm.  The  crops  this  year 
are  now  looking  well  and  promise  a  good  yield,  the  Indians  having  taken  much  bet- 
ter care  of  them  than  heretofore.  The  yield,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  will  be : 
Wheat,  5,600  bushels ;  oats,  16,000  bushels ;  barley,  400  bushels ;  potatoes  6,000  bush- 
els ;  turnips,  2,000  bushels.  Hay,  1,200  tons  or  more  will  be  put  up  by  the  Indians 
this  year.  To  the  14  mowers  referred  to  in  my  report  of  last  year  as  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Indians  on  their  own  account  11  more  new  ones  bought  since  then  can  be 
added,  making  25  mowers  now  owned  by  Indians,  and  the  same  number  of  hay-rakes. 
They  made  purchases  of  several  wagons,  harnesses,  and  other  tools  and  implements, 
trading  ponies  in  some  cases  for  them. 

POLICE. 

I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  organize  a  court  of  Indian  offenses,  as  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  Indians  to  act  as^ judges  without  pay,  and  as  no  provision  has  been 
made  to  pay  them  for  service  of  that  cnaracter  I  have  been  compelled  to  act  in  that 
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eftpaeity  myself,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  police,  eight  in  numher,  have  had 
brought  before  me  all  charged  with  the  commiRBion  of  offenses  and  the  violation  of 
the  rules  established  for  the  government  of  the  **conrt  of  Indian  offenses,"  the  In- 
dians acquiescing  in  my  decisions  and  submitting  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  me. 
Tbe  Indian  police  are  assidnons  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  have  proved  effi- 
eient  aids  in  assisting  me  to  break  up  old  customs  and  practices  that  have  prevailed 
among  these  tribes,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  these  practices,  such  as  plural  marriage, 
war  and  scalp  dances,  are  now  known  as  relics  of  the  past. 

• 

SCHOOLS. 

There  is  bat  one  school-house  and  one  school  on  the  reservation  ;  this  is  located  at 
Fort  Hall,  18  miles  from  the  agency.  The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been 
much  larger  than  heretofore.  The  influence  formerly  exercised  by  the  medicine  men 
of  tbe  tribes  over  the  parents  of  tbe  children  against  the  school  is^adually  losing  its 
potency.  The  great  difficulty  I  have  had  to  contend  with  is  to  obtain  teachers  adapted 
to  the  work.  The  school  has  been  taught  during  the  past  year  9^  months,  average 
attendance,  35| ;  47  different  scholars  attended  the  school,  and  during  the  month  of 
January  the  average  attendance  was  41,  the  largest  during  any  one  month. 

Names  of  teachers  and  salary  paid. 


ITaniM. 


J.P.Morris 

5elUe  M.  Morris  . 

&}phs  Oftks 

Ana  Johnson  ... 
Bort  Pott«oicer  .. 
Uvy  Pottencer.. 
Alice  A.  Cook  . . 
liuM  Henderson. 


Position. 


Superintendent  and  principal  teacher 

Matron 

Sewing  teacher 

Cook  and  laundress 

SaperintendMit  and  principal  teacher 

Matron 

Sewing  teacher 

Cook  and  laundress 


Salary  per 
annum. 


$720  00 
480  00 
860  00 
860  00 
720  00 
480  00 
360  00 
860  00 


Time. 


July  1, 1886,  to  March  31, 1885. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
April  1, 1885,  to  Jnne  80, 1885. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


SANITARY. 

In  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribes  there  is  a  marked  improvement,  espeoi- 
allv  among  the  Shoshones.  The  Bannacks,  because  of  their  roving  and  dissolute 
babita,  contracting  venereal  diseases,  constant  exposure  results  in  consumption,  of 
which  q^aite  a  onmber  have  died  during  the  past  year.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  with  them  to  effect  a  change  from  this,  with  apparent  success  to  a  limited  de- 
cree. Here,  ag^iu,  the  pernicious  influence  and  practices  of  the  medicine  men  is  still 
wit,  rendering  the  efforts  of  the  agency  physician  to  place  them  under  proper  medical 
treatment  somejwhat  unavailing.  In  several  instances  when  the  physician  has  been 
able  to  induce  a  few  of  them  to  place  themselves  under  treatment  for  these  and  other 
diseases,  entire  or  partial  cures  nave  been  effected  and  the  result  in  its  influence  has 
been  beneficial. 

RATIONS. 

In  order  to  bring  more  plainly  to  your  attention  the  decrease  of  subsistence  issued 
to  these  tribes,  I  submit  the  subjoined  statement,  showing  the  difference  between  the 
iaraesof  the  years  1880  and  1885  in  the  leading  or  staple  articles  of  food  furnished  them : 


Articles. 


BmT. 
CoiliM 
Ilwir 
Stgsr 


1880. 


Poundt. 

050,000 

8,000 

200, 000 

12,000 


1885. 


Poundi, 

250,000 

4,000 

100,000 

8.000 


Difference. 


Pounds. 
700,000 

4,000 
100.000 

4,000 


Thus  showing  an  approximate  difference  in  value  in  these  articles  alone  and  a  cor- 
respondini;  saving  to  the  Government,  at  the  contract  price  delivered  at  the  agency, 
of  over  |2o,000.  The  number  of  Indians  to  whom  rations  have  been  issued  was  about 
tiie  same  then  as  now,  ahd  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Bannacks,  who,  as  has 
been  stated  elsewhere  in.  this  report  are  averse  to  work  and  will  make  but  little  effort 
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to  help  sustain  themselves,  the  relative  condition  of  the  Indians,  in  the  way  of  aelf- 
sustenance,  is  far  better  now  than  then. 

The  fact  that  the  Bannackn,  with  their  roving  habits  and  dislike  of  work,  are  plaoed 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Shoshoues  is  an  nnfortunate  one,  as  it  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  latter  tribe  to  the  necessity  of  self  support,  and  the  moral  lesson 
of  honest  labor,  notwithstanding  their  comparative  willingness  to  do  so,  than  it  would 
if  otherwise.  They  justly  reason  that  it  is  uufair,  and  cannot  understand  why  they, 
who  are  willing  to  help  themselves,  receive  no  greater  consideration  than  those 
who  do  not.  Under  these  circumstances  the  problem  created  by  this  state  of  thincs 
witb  the  Indians  is  one  difficult  to  solve.  To  cut  off  the  rations  of  the  Bannacks 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  the  desired  eflfect  of  inducing  them  to  work,  and  I 
fear  the  result  \*ould  be  disastrous.  Should  that  be  done  they  would  doubtless  resort 
to  raids  and  the  killing  of  cattle  to  sustain  themselves.  There  is  very  little  affinity 
existing  between  the  two  tribes,  and  after  mature  reflection  and  close  study  of  the 
situation  I  am  convinced  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Bannacks  from  the 
reservation  is  one  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Department.  With  their  removal 
the  Shoshones  would  soon  become  self-supporting. 

EVENTS. 

On  the  2Gth  of  June  last  complaint  was  made  to  me  that  two  Bannacks  had  just 
returned  from  Wyoming,  where  they  had  been  stealing  horses  from  the  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  Shoshone  Agency.  I  ordered  the  Indian  police  to  arrest  them,  and  in 
attempting  to  do  so  the  two  thieves  opened  fire  on  the  police,  killing  one  of  my  most 
trusted  and  valuable  members  of  the  force  and  severely  wounding  another.  The  x>o- 
lice  being  armed  only  with  revolvers,  while  the  two  Indians  both  had  long-range 
rides*  retreated,  but  in  a  short  time  gathering  a  large  posse,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more  of  both  tribes,  and  having  obtained  a  few  rifles,  pursued  the  two 
thieves  and  surrounded  them  in  a  ravine  in  the  mountain.  They  refused  to  surrender, 
firing  again  upon  the  police.  After  considerable  firing  at  long  range  both  were  killed. 
During  the  excitement,  commen(;ing  with  the  killing  of  the  policeman,  most  serioos 
results  were  for  a  time  threatened.  Indians  would  report  that  all  the  whites  were  to 
be  killed  and  the  buildings  burned,  and  the  friends  of  the  two  thieves  seemed  deter- 
mined to  bring  on  a  conflict,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  the  more  civilized  and 
peaceably  disposed  I  managed  to  subdue  the  excitement  and  the  justice  of  the  fate 
of  the  two  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Indians. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  agency  was  established  in  1868,  and  in  January,  1882,  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  it.  During  the  period  of  fourteen  years  intervening  between  the  dates  named  there 
had  been  twelve  different  agents  in  charge.  To  say  that  practically  little  had  been 
done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  tribes  or  instruct  them  in  the  ways  of  civili- 
zation would  be  nothing  but  a  statement  of  facts.  Upon  my  advent  here  I  found  the 
aflfairs  of  the  agency  and  the  employes  in  a  denroralized  condition,  ai^d  consequently 
a  corresponding  state  of  afiairs  among  the  Indians.  To  bring  order  out  of  chaos  I 
found  no  easy  task,  but  recognizing  the  duty  of  an  Indian  ageut  to  work  for  the  im- 
provement and  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  his  charge  as  paramount  to  every  con- 
sideration, I  bent  myself  to  the  work  which  has  brought  about  the  results  exhibited 
in  this  report  and  those  of  former  years  under  my  stewardship.  While  these  results 
are  not  in  all  respects  those  which  I  could  have  looped  and  earnestly  wished  for,  yet 
considering  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  I  have  labored  aud  which  were  be- 
yond my  power  to  avoid  or  control,  it  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  I  compare  them 
with  those  of  fourteen  years  prior  to  my  being  placed  in  charge. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  COOK, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  Sf  1885. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  dated  July  I, 
1885, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  this  agency  and  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  same.  I  receipted 
to  my  predecessor,  John  Harries,  for  the  public  proi^erty,  and  a^umed  charge  of  the 
agency  on  March  16,  1885. 
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AORICULTURB. 


TheAe  Indians  have  shown  a  great  interest  in  this  pursuit  and  have  worked  well 
during  the  past  spring,  notwithstanding  it  has  heen  a  backward  springy  and  they 
will  not  reap  as  abundant  a  harvest  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  regretted 
that  I  had  not  more  potatoes,  oars,  and  wheat  to  give  them  for  seed,  but  some  of  them 
'Who  were  in  more  affluent  circumstances  than  others  purchased  seed  for  themselves. 
The  sooner  they  learn  the  value  of  money  and  utilize  it  in  a  way  that  will  benefit 
them,  the  more  readily  will  they  acquire  habits  of  industry.  The  ludiau  farms  are 
looking  well.  Several  Indians  began  farming  this  spring  and  entered  into  the  work 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  and  zeal.  I  encouraged  them  in  every  possible 
way  and  kept  the  additional  farmer  among  them  continually.  A  great  many  more 
Indians  have  promised  me  that  thev  will  break  up  some  new  ground  either  this  fall 
or  next  spring  and  will  commence  farming. 

In  oflBce  letter  dated  November  12,  1884,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  the  agent  at  this  agency  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,500  in  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigating  ditches,  and  during  last  May  and  June  I  covered  about  850  acres 
of  land  with  irrigating  ditches,  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $913.27,  $696.50  of 
which  was  expended  in  the  employment  of  Indians.  A  great  many  of  them  were 
young  men  that  were  not  accustomed  to  work ;  but  they  soon  saw  that  those  who 
did  as  I  wanted  them  to  do  were  treated  better  than  those  who  did  otherwise.  I 
was  nnable  to  finish  about  5  rods  of  one  ditch,  where  it  comes  out  of  the  river,  on  ae- 
cooDt  of  high  water,  but  I  hope  to  save  enough  money  out  of  the  amount  allowed  at 
tiiisagency  for  employes  to  employ  Indians  to  complete  it. 

When  I  arrived  here,  the  Indians  asked  for  a  grist-mill ;  so  I  asked  and  obtained 
anthority  to  purchase  some  seed  wheat,  and  told  them  that  if  they  could  demonstrate 
to  yon  that  tney  could  raise  wheat  successfully,  the  Department  would  undoubtedly 
consider  their  request. 

The  agency  farm  contains  42  acres.  I  have  35  acres  of  oats,  4  acres  of  wheat, 
and  3  acres  of  potatoes,  turuips,  &g.  I  have  also  a  meadow  of  about  15  acres  ;  the 
grass  is  very  light  this  year,  but  of  very  good  quality.  The  agency  farm  is  worn  out 
and  wants  a  great  deal  of  manure ;  I  have  seeded  it  all  down  to  hay  and  hope  to  have 
a  nice  lot  of  hay  next  season.  I  intend  to  manure  it  well  this  fall  and  will  break  up 
new  ground  for  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  Indians  who  are  farming  this  year  and  the 
amount  each  has  under  cultivation.  They  all  cut  more  or  less  wild  grass  in  addition 
to  what  timothy  hay  is  herein  enumerated.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  wild  hay  on 
this  reservation  that  will  pay  to  cut.  I  estimate  that  the  Indians  will  raise  3,000 
bushels  of  oats,  700  bushels  of  wheat,  an(^  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles.    They  will  cut  about  25  tons  of  hay : 


Names  of  Indian  fiuriners. 


OaU. 


George 

Ca^in  Jack 

Jim  Grooae 

Tommy 

Ingaqoaah  Jim 

Beavtsnack 

TiMSdimit 

Hope 

Ptahima 

6eonieNa2 

Tendoy  

Peewada 

Trier  John 

Sbapva 

Woodayogo  &  Co 

Bob  Barton 

William  Barton 

Caperant  John 

Jim  Steams 

Black  Beard 

I»K«P    

Big  Pete  and  Jim  Shay . 
Happo 


AcreM. 

7 

12 

4 
8 
3 
2i 

I* 


5 

6 

3i 
8 


Wheat 


Acret. 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


3 


Potatoes, 
Sec. 


Aerei. 
1 


3 

24 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

H 

li 

9 

2 

10| 

24 

S3 

7 

1324 

29i 

2 
3 

"2ir 


Hay.  tim 
othy. 


Aerea. 


1 
24 


6 


TotaL 


1894 
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INDIAN  INDUSTRY,   HABITS,   ETC. 

I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  some  of  these  Indians  to  build  log  houses.  I  told 
them  that  if  they  would  cut  and  haul  the  logs  and  put  them  up,  I  would  have  the 
agency  carpenter  put  in  the  doors  and  windows  for  them  and  I  would  furnish  them  a 
cook-stove.  Some  of  the'  more  enterprising  Indians  have  promised  me  that  they 
would  build  this  fall.  None  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  have  ever  built  any  houses, 
but  have  bad  wickeups  issued  to  them. 

These  Indians  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  ranchers,  up  and  down  the  valley,  for 
which  they  are  paid  |1  per  day,  and  I  am  told  that  they  do  well.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  Indians  remain  at  Salmon  City  and  Junction  most  of  the  time,  and  work  for  the 
citizens  at  chopping  wood,  washing,  &c. 

The  game  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  the  Indians  ^o  into  Montana 
to  hunt.  They  kill  mostly  deer,  elk,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  and  bear;  but  only 
in  limited  quantities.  They  also  trap  a  few  beaver.  They  make  and  sell  quite  a 
number  of  gloves  and  moccasins.  During  the  first  run  of  fish  in  the  spring  they 
caught  a  good  many ;  but  very  few  salmon  came  up  the  Lemhi  River  this  year,  aT- 
thongh  they  reported  quite  a  number  in  Salmon  River. 

These  Indians  are  disposed  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  and  are  peace- 
ably inclined,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  themselves  troublesome  among  the  wnites; 
and  by  being  patient  and  firm  with  them,  and  by  encouraging  them  in  their  efforts  to 
help  themselves,  I  think  they  will  gradually  improve  their  condition. 

CIVIUZATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

About  one  year  ago  my  predecessor  was  granted  authority  to  establish  an  indus- 
trial boarding-school  at  this  agency;  but  he  never  got  it  started.  The  benefits  and 
good  effects  that  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  various  industrial  schools  tbronghont 
tne  country  are  decidedly  apparent  to  those  conversant  with  Indian  affairs;  and  I 
deem  the  edncational  branch  of  the  service  to  be  a  great  factor  towards  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  so-called  Indian  problem.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  competent 
teachers  ever  since  I  arrived  here.  It  is  very  easy  to  procure  the  services  of  persons 
who  profess  to  be  teachers;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  teachers  who  will  enter  into 
the  work  zealously  and  manifest  an  interest  in  it.  Indians  readily  see  when  they  are 
benefited,  and  schools  properly  managed  give  them  more  confidence  and  make  them 
feel  that  the  Government  intends  to  aid  them  as  long  as  they  show  a  disposition  to 
do  something  for  themselves  towards  self-support.  I  expect  to  have  the  school  in 
operation  beK)re  the  close  of  the  present  quarter,  and  feel  confident  that  these  Indians 
will  support  it. 

The  greatest  impediments  to  civilizing  and  Christianizing  these  Indians  are  their 
desire  for  gambling  and  the  use  of  intoxicants.  These  vices  are  not  practiced  to  any 
alarming  extent  among  the  majority  ;  but  still  they  are  indulged  in  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  I  have  discouraged  them  ever  since  I  arrived,  and  have  not  experienced 
much  trouble.  It  is  very  difficult  to  apprehend  parties  who  furnish  spirituous  liquors 
to  Indians,  as  they  will  not  tell  where  they  get  it;  but  I  intend  to  use  every  effort 
possible  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  traffic.  I  deem  practices  that  do  not  benefit 
the  Indians  have  an  evil  tendency  and  should  be  discountenanced,  and  discontinued 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

There  had  been  no  police  force  at  this  agency  for  nearly  two  years  prior  to  my  as- 
suming charge,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  organized  a  force,  which 
has  proved  to  be  very  efficient,  and  the  police  have  attended. to  their  duties  satisfac- 
torily. An  Indian  police  force,  properly  managed,  is  a  great  benefit  and  support  to 
an  agent.  I  am  glad  to  note  an  increase  in  the  pay  ofpolice  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  never  organized  at  this  agency,  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  sucha  court  could  not  be  held  successfully  among  these  Indians,  as  the 
leading  men  practice  polygamy.  These  Indians  very  rarely  commit  offenses,  and  they 
understand  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws  oi  this  Territory.  I  have  told  them 
that  if  they  commit  any  offense  against  each  other,  I  will  try  them  before  a  jury  com- 
posed of  disinterested  and  impartial  Indians,  and  upon  conviction  will  compel  them  to 
perform  some  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  agency  or  the  tribe.  I  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  follow  this  plan  as  yet. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  fairly  good,  although  venereal  diseases, 
fevers,  consumption,  and  rheumatism  prevail  among  them  to  some  extent;  and  the  re- 
cent appointment  of  a  physician  to  this  agency  will  supply  a  long-felt  Want.    The  ma- 
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iority  of  those  who  have  died  ooald  have  been  cored  if  there  had  been  a  physician 
here.  The  Indian  medicine-men  practice  very  little,  and  the  Inaians  are  very  desirons 
to  have  a  white  physician.  Their  s  anitary  condition  will  be  greatly  improved  after 
a  physician  has  practiced  amoog  them. 


FREIOH11NG. 


These  Indians  freight  their  goods  and  supplies  from  Red  Rock,  Montana,  to  the- 
a^ncy,  a  distance  of70  miles,  for  which  they  receive  |l  per  100  pounds  for  the  en  tiro 
distance.  Lasr  year  they  hauled  73,443  pounds.  The  flour  this  year  being  delivered 
mt  the  agency,  there  will  not  be  over  25,000  pounds  of  freight.  They  seem  very  anx- 
ious to  do  the  freighting^  as  some  of  them  asK  me  almost  every  day  when  we  are  to  go 
to  Red  Rock  for  freight. 


BUILDINGS. 


The  hnildings  at  this  agency  are  in  bad  repair,  inadequate  to  the  requirements,  and 
poorly  arranged.  The  agent's  dwelling  was  incomplete  when  larriveil,  and  had  never 
Deen  painted,  it  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  the  past  three  years.  I  painted 
it,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  it  before  winter  sets  in.  I  also  painted  the  school- 
hoose  and  cottage.  The  blacksmith  shop  is  a  dilapidated  log  house  that  was  built 
sixteen  years  ago.  The  warehouses  are  small  log  buildings,  sitnafed  from  100  to  150 
feet  from  the  iseue-hou8e ;  two  of  the  warehouses  are  old  log  buildings  that  were  built 
when  the  ageucy  was  established.  The  buildiug  desigued  for  the  boarding-school  is 
an  old  strncture;  but  it  will  answer  all  the  requirements  until  it  is  demonstrated  that 
these  Indians  will  support  a  school.  It  has  a  capacity  for  about  twenty  scholars. 
The  building  use^l  forstoring  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  is  built  of  slabs, 
that  have  shrunken  so  muou  that  there  are  cracks  in  the  roof  and  sides  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-half  inches  wide.  Such  a  building  I  deem  a  very  poor  place  for 
storing  machinery  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  elements.  The  machinery,  agricult- 
oral  implements,  wagons,  &c.,  show  the  effects  of  being  exposed  to  the  weather.  I 
hope  to  be  granted  authority  to  make  the  much-needed  improvements  on  the  pres- 
ent agency  buildings  and  to  build  two  or  three  dwellings  for  employes.  An  addition, 
ahon  idbe  built  on  the  issue-house  for  the  storing  of  subsistence  supplies. 


RESERVATION. 

• 

This  reservation  has  never  been  surveyed,  and  it  certainly  should  be  in  Justice  both' 
to  the  Indians  and  white  settlers,  and  in  order  that  an  agent  might  perform  his  da- 
ties  intelligently  as  regards  trespassing.  In  OfBce  letter  dated  August  22,  1884,  my 
predecessor  was  directed  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  cost  of  surveying  this  reservation,  but  he  failed  to  do  so,  aod 
there  is  no  appropriation  available  for  surveying  reservations  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

This  reservation  contains  about  1,000  acres  of  farming  land,  and  the  balance  is 
mountainons.  The  Lemhi  River  runs  through  the  reservation  from  the  southeast  to 
the  northwest,  and  the  valley  is  very  narrow.  This  country  is  more  adapted  to  stock- 
raising  than  to  agriculture. 

CENSUS.  I 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  a  complete  census  of  these  Indians  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  directed  in  Office  circular  dated  April  6,  last,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
Indians  that  are  seldom  at  the  agency.  ScJhie  that  have  not  been  at  the  agency  for 
two  years  were  in,  and  I  obtained  their  census,  and  I  estimated  as  carefully  as 
possible  those  that  were  away.  I  think  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this 
agency  have  been  overestimated  in  the  past.  I  estimate  that  there  are  667  I  Indians 
belonging  to  this  agency.  Of  these,  134  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 ;  224  are  males 
above  18  years  of  age,  and  270  are  females  above  14  years  of  age. 


Hales.    I  Females. 


By  Bctoal  coont 
Efltimated 

Total 


205 
100 


C.*hildreD 
between 
6  and  10. 


217  ' 
145  ! 


89 
45 


305 


802 


134 


Males 
above  18. 


124 
100 


Females 
above  14. 


224 


150 
120 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  think  I  have  eveiy  reason  to  feel  encouraged  ns  to  the  future  improvemeDt  of  the 
oouditioD  and  habits  of  this  people  by  exercising  c^areful  and  patient  management. 
There  is  great  room  for  improvement,  but  reforms  cannot  be  consummated  in  a  day, 
nor  can  Indians  be  persuaded  to  immediately  lay  aside  the  habits  and  customs  that 
^hey  have  followed  lor  y  eais  in  tUe  past,  but  the  good  work  must  be  gradual  and  they 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Government  will  not  provide  for  them  always, 
and  they  must  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  and  that  the  Government 
will  aid  all  those  who  desire  to  attain  this  end.  Honest  dealing,  a  proper  regard  for 
their  rights,  and  proper  and  careful  education  will  ultimately  make  them  self-sap- 
porting.  The  conferring  xipon  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship  would  be  a  great 
stride  toward  their  advancement  and  improvement,  as  I  believe  Indians  appreciate 
the  benefits  and  advantages  offered  them  by  the  Government. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  its  cordial  support,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  WOODBRIDGE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nez  Perc1%  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  14,  1885. 

^  Sir:  Be  pleased  to  accept  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  on  this  reserve  : 

THE  TRIBE. 

I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been  a  marked  advancement  towards  civilization  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  yet  I  can  see  an  impiovement  in  several  respects,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  detail  under  other  heads.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  to. lead  the  Indians 
iu  this  dire<tion  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  lands  in  severalty  by  the 
Indians.  With  i  he  exception  of  the  few  agricultural  implements  furnished,  lUsosab- 
sistencefor  about  forty  destitute  widows,  childreu,  and  old  men  for  about  three  months 
during  the  year,  this  tribe  is  self-supporting. 

As  to  cultivated  acreage,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  235  acres  over  last  year. 
This  is  occasioned  by  twenty  new  farms  having  been  taken  up  by  Indians,  and  by 
others  increasing  the  size  of  their  patches. 

To  become  successful  stock  raisers  the  Indians  have  come  to  realize  the  .importance 
of  making  more  extensive  preparations  in  the  way  of  providing  hay  for  the  more  se- 
vere portion  of  the  winter;  hence  the  increase  of  800  tons  of  hay  having  been  put  up 
this  season  over  the  700  tons  put  up  la«t  year.  The  yield  per  acre  of  cereals  this  sea- 
son is  greater  than  that  of  last,  being  an  increase  of  about  9,000  bushels  of  oats  and 
5,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Their  gardens  are  not  as  good  as  usual,  owing,  I  think,  to 
the  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  mouths  of  April  and  May. 

But  little  stock  was  sold  by  the  Indians  during  the  year.  I  think  250  head  of  cattle 
and  150  head  of  horses  will  cover  all  such  sales.  This  accounts  for  the  increase  in  In- 
dian stock  over  my  last  report. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Six  frame  and  five  log  houses  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  Indian  dwellings 
on  this  reserve.  Lumber  has  been  sawed  for  several  houses,  which  will  be  erected 
by  the  Indians  duriug  this  fall  and  winter  and  next  spring.  Lumber  has  been  sawed 
covering  a  bill  for  a  new  church  edifice,  32  f«et  by  60  feet,  which  will  be  erected  this 
fall.  'For  said  building  45,000  feet  logs  were  delivered  at  the  mill  by  the  Indians  and, 
in  addition  to  the  same,  they  have  subscribed  $600  in  cash,  most  of  which  has  been 
paid  in.  The  above  remarks  pertaining  to  the  new  church  edifice  applies  to  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  west  end  of  the  reserve.  The  amount  of  logs  delivered  at  the  saw-mills 
by  Indians,  to  be  made  into  lumber,  approximates  385,000  feet.  • 

Last  fall  the  Indians  hauled  46,130  pounds  of  freight  from  Lewiston  to  the  agency, 
for  which  they  received  $2.3(r.6l.  I  have  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  paid  there- 
for as  follows;  24^  tons  hay,  |343;  130  cords  wood,  $650;  14,597  pounds  oats,  |256  44  ; 
total,  $1,480.05. 

education. 

The  average  attendance  at  school  has  been  forty-seven.  The  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing is  sixty.  I  could  not  obtain  enough  suitable  and  healthy  childreu  to  fill  the  school. 
Scrofula  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  prevails  throughout  the  children  of  the  tribe.    The 
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good  food  furnished  the  scholars  at  the  boarding  school  is  calculated  to  develop  said 
disease  rather  than  exterminate  it.  An  Indian's  stomach  is  analogous  to  the  average 
white  Dutn's  parse — draw  on  it  and  you  touch  a  very  tender  spot.  Any  attempt  to  diet 
the  children  would  result  in  a  light  attendance.  There  are  twenty-six  children  of 
tehool  age  who  came  with  the  returned  Nez  Percys  of  Joseph's  band.  I  shall  select 
from  the  said  twenty-six,  also  from  those  who  attended  school  last  term,  enough  to  till 
the  school  next  term,  and  take  the  healthiest  and  llrightest. 

The  progreas  made  last  term  by  the  scholars  in  iheir  studies  is  very  encouraging, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  an  assistant  teacher  having  been  allowed  for  the  school 
room.  More  time  was  given  to  the  younger  children  than  heretofore.  The  advance- 
ment made  by  the  girls  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  general  h<|M||-work  is  marked  and 
very  satisfactory.    The  same  can  be  said  of  the  boys  as  regaMVindustrial  pursuits. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES  AND  POLICE. 

I  presume  it  will  be  futile  for  me  to  say  anything  regarding  the  parsimonious  sup- 

?ort  given  these  branches  of  the  service  on  part  of  Congress.  If  said  body  wishes  to 
t  the  Indians  for  the  **  white  man's  law,"  why  is  it  that  the  members  thereof  are  so 
short-sighted  and  penurious  as  to  refuse  to  give  adequate  support  to  a  measure  so  cal- 
enlated  to  educate  the  Indian  to  become  a  Taw-abiding  citizen  and  fithiui  for  civili- 
xationf  Congress  refuses  to  appropriate  the  small  amount  of  )$10  per  month  as  pay  for 
jodffes,  but  expects  competent  Indians  to  act  and  be  content  with  the  honor  attached 
to  the  position. 

Again,  tbw  idea  of  expecting  an  Indian  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  police  duties 
for  the  pittance  of  $8  per  month!  With  this  small  amount  (about  26  cents  a  day)  he 
is  expected  to  support  himself  and  family.  No  rations  are  allowed.  A  policeman  must 
necessarily  take  suHScieut  time  to  cultivate  enough  land  from  which  to  harvest 
grain  and  vegetables  in  qu&ntities  to  subsist  his  family.  This  is  an  injury  to  the 
police  service. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  such  discouraging  barriers  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  •*  court" 
tod  police  force  have  worked  wonders  among  this  tribe.  Friends  and  foes  alike  of  the 
Indians  in  this  vicinity  acknowledge  the  same.  It  has  been  through  strenuous  efforts 
OD  part  of  the  agent  that  the  service  of  the  court  and  the  police  force  is  what  it  is  on 
this  reserve.  He  has  exercised  discretionary  powers,  and  has  upheld  and  aided  the 
same  when  severely  tried  and  put  to  the  test  as  to  moral  courage  in  deciding  cases 
where  f<frmer  chiefs  were  to  be  tried ;  also  in  compelling  arrests  to  be  made.  Toe  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  said  court  from  July  1,  1684,  to  August  1,  1885: 


Caaes.  i  Fines.     Amount. 


DrankenDoas 7 

Ptarality  of  wives 8 

Amnli 4 

Diforderly  condnct 3 

Peijury.: 1 

C<Ritempt  of  coart I  1 

Obteenity 1 


Total 


$105 
195 
45 
20 
10 
10 
10 


$395 


It  does  appear  to  me  that  Congress*  should  encourage  these  branches  of  the  service 
by  granting  reasonable  support.  The  judges  should  be  paid  $20  per  month,  and  the 
police  should  receive  |10  per  month  and  a  ration  for  themselves  and  each  member  of 
their  families. 

RETURNED  NBZ  PERCYS  FROM  JOSEPH'S  BAND,   ALSO  FROM  "  WHITE  BIRD'S "  BAND. 

One  hundred  and  eighteei)  Nez  Perc^  of  Joseph's  band  reached  this  agency  June  1, 
18^,  were  kindly  received,  and  have  gone  out  among  the  tribe.  After  an  absence  of 
eight  years  they  return  very  much  broken  in  spirit.  The  lesson  is  a  good  one  and  fur- 
Dishes  profitable  study  for  the  more  restless  of  the  tribe  who  are  not  disposed  to  settle 
down  and  enter  upon  civilized  pursuits.  They  seem  inclined  to  profit  by  experience. 
Some  have  already  taken  up  lands  and  are  fencing  the  same,  while  others  will  follow 
next  spring.  Such  are  patiently  waiting  for  agricultural  implements  to  come,  for 
which  I  have  estimated. 

Having  been  instructed  to  secure  the  return  to  Chief  Joseph  of  horses  left  by  him 
itKamiah,  when  his  war  party  left  this' country  ou  their  way  to  Montana,  I  have 
adopted  the  same  as  my  criterion  in  the  settlement  of  similar  claims  made  by  other 
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members  of  the  returned  band,  and  think  I  will  be  able  to  settle  all  dispates  witiioo^ 
difficulty. 

About  fifteen  of  *' White  Bird's  band''  have  come  in  and  mre  scattered  over  the  re- 
serve. As  fast  as  they  appear  at  the  agency  I  instoaet  the  police  to  cut  off  their  long 
hair  and  then  instruct  them  as  to  wluLt  I  shall  require  of  tbem,  namely,  that  they 
must  make  a  selection  of  a  piece  of  land,  settle  down,  and  go  to  work.  To  a  very 
ffreat  extent  it  is  the  fear  of  law  that  causes  people  to  respect  the  same;  so  with  the 
IndianB,  to  make  him  fear  you,  is  to  make  him  respect  vou.  This  course  will  make 
an  agent  unpopular  with  many,  but  ultimately  6uch  feelings  will  disappear.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  this  tribe  understand  that  my  word  is  law,  at  tbe  same  time  tak- 
ing great  care  not  to  H^ire  anything  of  them  that  is  not  covered  by  one  or  more  of 
the  many  regulationsTRopted  by  the  Department. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  TRIBE. 

I  have  been  instructed  at  two  different  times  to  make  a  census  of  this  tribe.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  requiring  a  census  to  be  made  of  each  tribe,  and  made  no  provision 
covering  the  necessary  expense  connected  with  such  work.  What  wisdom  thisf  Do 
members  of  Congress  expect  agents  to  bear  such  expense  f  I  speak  for  myself.  It 
would  take  me  about  twenty-five  days  to  make  a  proper  census  of  this  tribe.  1  would 
have  to  travel  over  about  260  miles  of  trails.  This  would  necessitat'C  pack  animals,  a 
packer,  and  interpreter ;  also  subsistence  for  the  party.  In  this  country  everything  of 
this  kind  requires  cash.  In  candor,  I  must  say  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  draw  from 
my  small  salary  of  $1,600  per  annum  to  pay  such  expense.  I  could  sit  in  ray  office 
and  approximate  a  census,  but  what  would  it  amount  to  when  completed  ?  If  Con- 
gress wishes  to  secure  a  true  census  of  the  tribe,  let  it  exercise  judgment  and  ordi- 
nary intelligence  by  providing  the  necessary  means  with  ^  which  to  secure  the  same. 

My  time  is  fully  taken  up  in  attending  to  my  duties  at  the  agency.  I  am  the  only 
agent  this  tribe  has  ever  had  who  has  not  had  a  clerk,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  an  agent  now  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  greater  than  was  re- 
quired of  any  preceding  agent.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  having  been  clerk  at  this 
agency  for  nearly  eight  years,  during  late  Agent  John  B.  Monteith's  administration. 
The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  granted  me  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
days,  but  my  duties  are  such  as  prevents  my  taking  the  benefit  of  the  same.  The 
work  requires  my  personal  supervision  and  the  responsibility  is  something  more  than 
ordinary.  I  consiaer  that  there  is  no  person  at  the  agency  competent  to  assume  my 
duties. 

REMARKS  IN  GENERAL. 

Owing  to  the  workings  of  the  court  and  vigilance  of  the  police,  the  morals  of  the 
tribe  a.e  improved. 

A  resnrvey  of  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  reserve  is  being  made.  This 
is  very  much  needed,  and  will  be  the  means  of  settling  disputes  as  to  encroachments  by 
white  settlers  upon  the  r«'8erve. 

The  religious  work  carried  on  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Deffenbaugh  is  very  satisfactory  and 
is  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cause.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  inclosing  a  report  covering  the  religious  work  on  this  reserve,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Deffenbaugh. 

The  general  health  of  the  tribe  is  good,  no  epidemic  having  appeared  among  the 
tribe  to  caiTy  off  its  members. 

With  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  by  yourself  and  the  Depart- 
ment, generally,  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  E.  MONTEITH. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

Nez  Perc6  Agency, 

Augyst  14,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  agent  informs  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  forward  his 
annual  report.  As  missionary  in  charge,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  undertake  to  make 
a  brief  statement  of  the  religious  work  of  the  year  for  him  to  include  in  his  report. 
Not  wishing  to  particularize,  I  shall  simply  aim  at  giving  a  general  idea  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Public  services,  prayer  meetings,  and  Sabbath  schools  have  been  well  sustained 
during  the  year.    The  native  ministers  have  labored  with  commendable  earnestness 
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And  with  maoh  satis&otioQ  to  the  people.  For  carrying  oq  the  work  of  the  miMion 
the  sora  of  $3,600  has  heen  expended  by  the  Presbyrerian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Nothing  of  unasoal  interest  is  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  resnits,. though  the  effect  on 
the  people  of  a  year's  quiet,  steady  work  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  is  very  satis- 
£act«ry. 

The  most  important  religious  gathering  of  the  year  was  a  camp  meeting  that  held 
oTer  the  4th  of  July.  The  number  of  people  in  attendance  from  this  and  adjacent 
tribes  was  somewhere  between  800  and  1,000.  In  the  midst  of  the  week's  meetings 
they  suspended  their  usual  daily  services  to  celebrate  the  natal  day  of  our  country 
and  theirs,  and  I  suppose  that  the  day  was  not  any  more  patriotically  observed  any- 
where by  the  citizens  of  the  nation.  There  were  processions^  speeches,  dinner,  plays, 
and  in  ^e  evening  fireworks ;  and  with  it  all  the  best  of  order  and  the  most  hearty 
good-will. 

This  leads  me  to  note  the  absence  of  the  usual  drunkenness  and  horse-racing  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  In  the  report  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  to  the  Commis- 
sioner last  year  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  growing  evil  of  gambling  in  horse- 
racing  and  the  great  trouble  it  was  causing  in  the  church.  This  year  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  agent,  through  his  police  force  and  court  of  Indian  offenses,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  entirely  stopping  horse-racing  on  the  reserve;  consequently,  we  have  not 
had  a  single  case  of  discipline  for  an  offen&e  of  that  kind.  The  young  men  of  the 
charch  have  been  shielded  from  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  what  seems  to  strongly 
taacinate  them,  and  the  officers  of  the  church  have  been  spared  the  iportification  and 
troable  of  disciplining  them  for  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  gamble,  a  condition  of 
affairs  for  which  we  are  devoutly  thankful.  (And  just  here  I  would  like  to  intnuluce 
a  word,  parenthetically,  in  commendation  of  Agent  Monteirh's  fidelity  and  zeal  in 
devising  and  executing  plans  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  true  civil- 
ization. I  would  respectJully  express  the  hope  that  he  may  be  retained  in  his  pres- 
ent position,  which  he  is  in  so  many  respects  qualified  to  fill  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily to  all  parties  concerned  ) 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  take  note  of  a  long  step  forward  in  our  church  work  f  aken  last 
spring,  when  Presbytery  assigned  each  church  to  the  care  and  control  of  a  Nez  Perc^ 
minister.  By  this  arrangement  each  church  has  its  own  pastor,  whom  it  supports  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  contemplated  that  these  churches 
will  each  ^ear  advance  towards  self-support  and  in  time  be  able  to  pay  their  pastors' 
salaries  without  assistance  from  the  Board. 

The  people  here  at  Lapwai  have  done  nobly  in  raising  funds  and  gettinj^  lumber  to 
build  a  new  house  of  worship.  The  building  used  for  that  purpose  now  is  inadequate 
and  the  people  are  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  having  a  neat  and  more  commodious  house 
in  which  to  worship  in  the  early  winter. 

With  a  brief  reference  to  the  returned  Nez  Perc^  I  will  close.  They  arrived  on  the 
reeervation  June  1,  and  were  immediately  takeu  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  their  friends 
here.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  July  we  received  80  of  them  to  the  meml>ership  of  the 
reservation  churches.  They  have  acted  in  a  very  becoming  manner  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation has  extended,  and  have  gained  the  sympathy  and  good- will  of  all  with 
whom  they  have  had  to  do.  It  was  certainly  very  proper  for  the  Department  to  con- 
tent to  and  order  their  return  to  Idaho;  and  it  was  likewise  a  very  proper  thing  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  subdued  and  unsubdued,  and  send  the  latter  to  a 
point  remote  from  the  scenes  of  their  dastardly  deeds  and  wanton  depredations. 
With  great  respect,  yours,  truly,  ' 

G.  L.  DEFFENBAUGH, 

Missionary. 

The  CoBCMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  and  A.rapauo  Agency,  Ind.  Ter., 

Julif  22,  1885. 

Sih:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  my  sixth  annual  report  as  Indian  agent,  over 
four  years  of  which  were  spent  at  the  Qnapaw  Agency : 

Since  my  last  annual  report  events  of  national  importance  have  transpired  here. 
I  will  briefly  give  you  facts,  as  you  request  in  yours  of  the  Ist,  taking  care  to  note  the 
progress  made  and  sno^gest  the  best  plans  to  follow  in  the  future.  To  fully  appreciate 
the  situation,  my  last  report  should  be  considered  with  this.  It  is  proper  for  me  to 
make  the  preliminary  statement  that  I  do  not  expect  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  all  the 
minor  matters  relating  to  crimes,  &c.,  that  have  been  so  fully  reported  from  month 
to  month  during  the  past  year.  With  this  conception  as  to  what  you  desire,  I  ashume 
the  task,  and  snail  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  situation.  Public  business  can  be 
best  transacted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
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Department  to  get  any  and  all  facts  relating  to  Indians  through  their  agents  and  in- 
spectors. 

The  life  and  business  of  an  agent  here  will  not  be,  for  several  years  to  come,  a  qiiiet 
and  sedate  ones  bat  rather  calculated  to  excite  the  temper,  and  not  eminently  promot- 
ive of  longevity.  My  past  year's  work  has  been  m  part  very  interesting  and  enjoya- 
ble, with  a  bit  of  war  talk  thrown  in  for  excitement;  but  beyond  all  and  deep  down 
in  my  heart  I  feel  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished.^  Evidently  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing farmers  of  these  people  is  the  only  one  to  pursue  as  a  regular  road  to  civilization. 

The  threatened  trouble  has  been  averted  by  the  presence  of  so  many  troops,  but  no 
one  can  tell  when  it  will  rise  up  again.  If  troops  had  been  sent,  as  requested  over  a 
year  ago,  or  a  sufficient  number  had  been  kept  here,  all  this  trouble  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  They  would  have  acted  as  a  constant  threat  of  punishment,  the  only  con- 
sideration a  **wild  Indian"  has  any  respect  for.  Horse  and  cattle  thieves  could  have 
been  arrested  and  punished ;  raids  in  Kansas  and  Texas  would  not  have  been  heard  of. 
I  have  found  that  there  is  no  use  of  making  extensive  calculations  or  lading  plans 
for  handsome  success;  but  it  will  be  worth  while  for  the  Department  to  remember, 
however,  the  suggestions  I  have  made,  for  over  a  year  past,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  plans  I  have  proposed  must  sooner  or  later  be  carried  out,  if  success  attends  the 
efforts  of  any  agent. 

The  agency  is  situated  on  4he  north  bank  of  the  North  Canadian  River,  in  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  sweeps  of  river  bottom  land  to  be  found  in  a  season's  travel. 
It  extends  along  the  river  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  reaches  back  to  the  hills  in 
a  width  varying  from  one-half  to  2  miles  ;  it  presents  an  almost  unbroken  level  of  rich 
alluvial  soil,  every  rod  of  which  is  capable  of  drainage  and  cultivation.  The  soil  in 
some  places  near  the  river  is  very  sandy,  but  is  as  a  whole  quick  and  warm. 

A  year  ago  this  was  the  favorite  camping  ground  of  a  majority  of  these  Indians, 
and  was  well  dotted  with  *'  teepees"  as  far  as  one  could  see.  Skulls,  bones,  horns, 
and  hoofs  covered  hundreds  of  acres.  But  to-day  the  whole  scene  is  changed  ;  the 
** teepees"  have  given  way  to  the  march  of  civilization,  the  bones,  &c.,  have  been 
carted  off,  and  small  but  well-kept  farms  are  seen  on  every  hand.  They  are  not 
covered  with  weeds^  but  abound  in  beautiful  crops  of  com,  oats,  millet,  and  garden 
vegetables.  These  farms  are  not  on  paper,  but  here  to  show  for  themselves.  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Miles  of  the  Army,  and  General  Armstrong  of  the  Interior  Department, 
and  hundred  of  others,  will  bear  uie  out  when  I  assert. that  the  work  done  the  past 
year,  and  the  results  accomplished  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  has  been 
most  remarkable. 

TheHc  two  tribes,  including  the  children  away  at  schools  in  the  States,  numbered, 
according  to  the  old  enrollment,  6,271,  but  now  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a 
correct  census,  number  3,500.  From  the  day  I  came  here,  up  to  the  present  time,  I 
have  struggled  to  secure  control  of  these  people.  Had  my  suggestions  been  carried  out, 
the  Government  would  not  have  been  in  doubt  up  to  this  time  as  to  how  many  In- 
dians we  had,  and,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  had  my  plans  been  acted  upon,  thousands 
of  dollars  would  have  been  saved.  We  were  issuing  to  6,095  people  before  the  enroll- 
ment ;  they  were  given  full  ration  of  beef,  but  not  of  flour,  and  no  other  rations 
weie  issued.  The  extra  amount  of  beef  was  sufficient  for  their  actual  wants;  but 
under  the  new  enrollment  they  must  have  the  greater  part  of  the  established  ration 
or  many  will  suffer.  While  the  saving  is  considerable,  it  is  not  so  great  as  many 
would  suppose  who  have  not  the  actnal  daia  to  draw  conclusions  from,  and  I  will 
here  stafe  that  this  year's  contract  for  beef  is  only  4,785,000  pounds,  a  rednotion  of 
1,215,000  pounds  from  previous  year's  estimate.  Under  the  new  enrollment  the  Indians 
number  3,500,  and  are  entitled  to  3  pounds  per  diem  gross  beef,  or,  for  the  year, 
3,832,500  pounds,  making  a  saving  of  952,500  pounds,  which,  at  $3.17  per  100  pounds, 
contract  price,  is  $30,194.20.  Beef  under  the  contract  is  taken  for  three  months,  issued 
during  the  wiiiter  in  advance,  and  the  shrinkage  for  these  months  is  very  great,  the 
net  loss  falling  on  the  Indians.  Only  600,000  pounds  of  flour  is  contracted  for,  bat 
under  the  new  enrollment  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  638,750  pounds,  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  the  deficit  at  |:i.97  per  100  pounds,  or  |l,53d.37.  Bacon,  beans,  coffee, 
salt,  and  sugar  have  already  been  purchased;  these  last-named  articles  the  Indians 
have  not  heretofore  had  issued  to  them,  but  after  giving  them  all  that  has  been  pur- 
chased they  will  be  under  the  enrollment  of  3,500  persons,  entitled,  according  to  the 
established  ration,  to  7,320  pounds  beans,  31,000  pounds  coffee,  10,500  pounds  salt, 
49,000  pounds  sugar,  and  6,387  pounds  baking-powder,  more  than  has  l>een  purchased, 
which  will  cost,  say  nothing  about  transportation,  at  least  $6,250.  Add  to  this  the 
$1,538.37,  cost  of  flour,  and  we  have  $7,7^8.37,  to  be  deducted  from  $30,194.25,  leaving 
a  total  n«^t  saving  for  one  year  of  $22,405.88.  The  bacon  purchased  will  all  be  required 
to  make  shrinkage  on  winter  beef  good. 

This  reservation  was  set  apart  by  the  President  in  18^59.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Cherokee  strip,  east  by  98th  parallel  of  west  longitude,  south  by  the  Washita 
River  and  the  Wichita  *Reservat ion,  and  west  by  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas;  it  em- 
braces 4,297,771  acres.    A  small  portion  is  stony,  but  the  greater  portion  is  fine  graz- 
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ing  lAod,  a  typical  cattle-raDge,  aod  the  bottoms  embrace  as  fiue  land  as  the  sun  shiDOs 
on;  it  is  all  fairly  well  watered,  but  there  is  little  timber.  Occasionally  the  prairies 
Are  broken  by  a  wooded  water-course,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  reservation  there 
are  ooantless  secluded  caQons,  cut  deep  down  into  the  red  soil,  and  crowded  with 
stunted  pines,  cedars,  and  Cottonwood.  Buttes  or  hills  stand  out  like  pillars  on  the 
beaotifal  prairies,  from  the  tops  of  which  is  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  sur- 
Toonding  country.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Canadian,  its  north  branch,  and  the 
Washita  and  Cimarron,  with  numerous  tributaries  which  flow  across  these  beautiful 
prairiee,  and  go  speeding  on  to  the  Arkansas  River  to  mingle  with  the  restless  absorp- 
tion of  the  sea.  The  climate  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  delightful,  and  the 
nighta  in  summer  are  perfect. 

Theee  are  nearly  all  **  Blanket  Indians.^'  Thev  have  no  written  language,  no  code 
of  written  laws,  no  svstematic  government,  and  the  *'  court  of  Indian  offenses ''  has 
not  ^et  been  established — only  such  rules  as  are  made  by  the  Department  or  agent 
are  in  force  (f).  They  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  law,  so  that  they  could  be 
speedily  settled  and  encouraged  to  make  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature.  They 
naye  no  use  for  4,297,771  acres  of  valuable  land.  In  their  more  savage  condition  they 
roamed  over  it  for  game,  but  now  there  is  no  game,  and  the  sooner  they  are  given  to 
understand  that  they  must  cease  their  savage  ways  and  settle  down  to  work,  the 
better  for  them  and  the  Government. 

Some  desire  to  do  so  now,  and  the  number  will  increase  as  they  are  placed  under 
control,  and  see  that  it  is  for  their  own  good.  Those  who  have  fencecl  farms,  with 
oonif  oats,  millet  Ac,  to  sell,  are  a  standing  encouragement  to  the  others.  In  the 
near  futnre,  if  they  are  controlled,  they  will  all  want  some  of  the  rich  bottom  land, 
fearing  it  will  be  taken  up. 

In  my  jadffinent  it  only  requires  wise  measures  honestly  administered  and  faith* 
fally  adhered  to  to  make  these  people  wholly  self-supporting  in  the  next  ten  years. 
I  speak  from  a  lon^  personal  experience  with  Indians,  who  only  13  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered the  worst  in  the  United  States — the  Modocs—who  to-day  are  fairly  civilized, 
and  can  support  themselves  by  agriculture  without  one  dollar  of  Government  assist- 
ance except  that  of  an  experienced  farmer  as  instructor.  But  they  were  first  wholly 
sobdned  I  When  that  is  done  here,  the  progress  of  these  people  under  proper  manage- 
ment  will  be  marvelous.  **The  same  means  will  prodnce  the  same  results.  *'  Will 
it  be  done  T  An  agent  must  have  no  difficulty  in  his  way  in  securing  the  unqualified 
indorsement  and  support  of  the  Government.  The  Indians  must  be  taught  to  work, 
and,  if  need  be,  compelled  to  do  so.  They  must  be  made  farmers,  and  stock-raising 
will  follow.  Thev  must  support  themselves,  and  the  Government  must  be  relieved  of 
the  contract.  It  is  not  in  tne  nature  of  things  that  this  vast  quantity  of  land  should 
lie  Taoant  for  any  great  number  of  years.  They  have  leased  3,832,1*20  acres  to  cattle- 
BMn,  bat  still  have  left  130  acres  per  capita,  or  an  average  of  a  section  (640  acres)  of 
land  to  each  family,  comprising  thousands  of  acres  of  as  fine  farming  land  as  is  to 
be  found  anywhere,  while  all  is  superior  for  grazing  purposes. 

ARAPAH0S8. 

The  Arapahoes  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life  last  winter,  and  commenced  by 
filling  up  their  school.  The  cold  weather  and  the  anticipation  of  troops  coining  helped 
some.  They  are  j<eneraUy  easily  managed,  and  would  like  to  be  separated  trom  the 
Cheyennes ;  but  if  the^  are  all  subjected  properly,  I  cannot  see  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary. They  accept  instructions  in  manual  labor  willingly,  and  our  farmers  have 
done  most  satisfactory  work  with  many  of  them  the  present  season.  Last  year  the 
whole  tribe  did  not  raise  to  exceed  100  acres  of  crops.  This  year  they  will  harvest 
com  and  other  grain,  not  weeds,  from  500  acres.  The  fields  have  been  well  tended, 
and  the  yield  will  be  splendid. 

Many  of  the  young  men  are  as  headstrong  as  the  worst  Cheyennes,  and  should  be 
deprived  at  once,  absolutely  and  rigorously,  of  their  fire-arms — compelled  to  obey 
the  law  precisely  as  the  whites  do.  Such  a  policy  would  sound  the  death-knell  to 
their  rascality  and  insure  peace  to  the  Indians  and  whites  alike ;  any  other  policy  will 
only  encourage  them  to  disobey  your  wishes.  The  practice  of  depredating  is  general, 
and  from  lack  of  restraint  they  are  emboldened  t.o  an  alarming  extent.  On  the  night 
of  2d  of  May  two  young  men  took  nine  head  of  oxen  from  the  post  wood  contractor's 
teams;  the  oxen  were  soon  missed  and  trailed  to  the  camp  of  ^^Tall  Be  g  "  an  Arapaho 
chief  living  on  the  South  Canadian.  They  had  not  twenty  minutes  xefore  slaugh- 
tered two  of  them,  and  were  eating  the  meat;  the  others  were  under  guard  by 
Indians  in  a  cafion  near  by.  The  heads  had  been  buried  and  bides  thrown  iuto 
the  river.  Tall  Bear  is  one  our  best  Indians — I  mean  best,  for  he  has  for  years  been 
friendly  and  engaged  in  farming — but  it  is  not  considered  a  crime  any  longer,  oven 
if  it  is  found  out.  The  only  regret  that  Tall  Bear  expressed  when  1  talked  to  him  of 
it  was  that  they  killed  work  oxen  when  there  were  so  man}'  cattle  just  as  haudy  to 
get  at.    They  have  been  threatened,  &o.,  but  feel  that  the  authorities  will  do  nothing 
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witL  them,  and  that  if  they  can  kill  without  beinff  found  out,  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  stock  slaughtered.  Some  I  believe  to  be  honorable  and  honest,  as  they 
understand  it,  but  such  innocent  parties  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  those  who  will  not  do  right,  unless  y«  u  wish  to  breed  a  race  of  thieves. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  make  arrests  for  oifenses  committed  in  which  so  many 
are  interested.  I  took  five  stolen  horses  from  this  band  a  few  months  ago,  but  the 
following  night  they,  took  them  from  our  pasture,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  since. 
Is  it  not  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  state  of  affairs  f  And  is  it  strange  that  I  should 
have  builded  high  hopes  upon  future  results  when  these  people  are  under  control  f  I 
have  given  years  of  study  and  investigation  to  this  important  subject,  yet  I  fear  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  where  there  are  so 
many  opinions  to  be  considered. 

These  people  are  badly  diseased  with  syphilis,  and  ph^^sical  degeneracy  is  sure  to 
follow  rapidly,  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  diet  and  proper  nursing  and  care. 

They  deserve  great  credit  for  the  course  they  have  taken  in  our  present  trouble, 
and  many  of  them  would  have  been  shoulderto  shoulder  with  our  troops  had  the 
Cheyennes  gone  on  the  war-path.  They  should  be  assisted  and  dealt  with  as  the 
Modocs  have  been,  and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  Farmers  must  instruct  them, 
and  carpenters  put  up  houses,  sheds,  and  bams  for  them  when  they  haul  in  logs  and 
wish  to  build.  In  a  few  years  every  family  can  be  iu  comfortable  houses.  Black 
Coyote  hauled  logs  and  our  apprentices  built  him  a  house.  Several  others  have 
frames  for  houses  up,  while  **  Powder  Face"  and  " Left  Hand " — chiefs — have  all  the 
material  on  the  ground  for  two  $500  houses. 

CHEYENNES. 

The  full  blood  Cheyennes  have  cultivated  584  acres  of  crops  this  year,  and  there 
has  been  by  *' half-breeds,"  350  acres.  Those  who  have  given  proper  attention  to 
their  work  will  be  bountifully  rewarded.  Caste  distinction,  in  the  form  of  tribal  ex- 
clusiveness,  is  strong  with  nearly  all  Indians.  Each  is  proud  of  his  own  tribe.  But 
the  Cheyennes  are  more  so  than  the  Arapahoes,  whom'  they  despise,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing 
for  a  Cheyenne  buck  to  marry  an  Arapaho.  Still  Cteyenne  women  marry  Arapa- 
hoes. The  Cheyennes  hold  the  Arapahoes  on  a  low  plane  of  respectability,  caused,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  Arapahoes  have  refused  to  join  them  in  some  of  their  wars 
against  the  whites ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Arapahoes  lead  in  industry  and  are 
not  behind  in  native  intelligence  and  capacity  to  receive  instruction,  and  have  act- 
ually accomplished  twice  as  much  as  the  Cheyennes  the  past  year. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  Indian  character  is  aversion  to  manual  labor,  but  when^ 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  roam  and  pick  up  a  living  by  depredating,  he  can  be 
forced  to  work  rather  than  go  hungry,  and  there  never  will  be  any  substantial  prog- 
ress made  with  the  Cheyennes  as  a  tribe  until  the  Government  compels  them  to 
earn  at  least  a  part  of  their  own  living.  Moral  suasion  never  civilized  an  Indian 
tribe  and  never  will.  The  more  advanced  Indians  do  not  dare  to  favor,  only  in  a 
limited  degree,  civilization,  as  the  wilder  element  are  liable  at  any  time  to  kill  their 
stock,  destroy  their  **  teepees,"  and  mercilessly  slaughter  them.  Is  it  to  be  wondere«l  at, 
therefore,  that  more  intelligent  Indians  do  not  join  the  ranks  of  the  few  who,  under 
the  shadow  and  weak  protection  of  the  agency,  are  struggling  manfully  for  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood.  This  will  only  change  when  the  plans  I  have  suggested  are 
carried  out. 

CONTROL. 

The  outlaw  bands  of  *«St<)ne  Calf,"  "Little  Robe,"  ** Spotted  Horse,"  and  their 
sympathizers  cherish  a  bitter  hatred  for  the  whites.  They  steal  horses  and  cattle 
constantly,  and  are  dissatisfied  because  they  cannot  seek  shelter  and  protection 
under  the  agency.  They  are  sullen  and  angry,  and  implacable  in  their  resentment 
of  what  they  term  getting  on  the  white  man's  road.  A  worse  class  of  savages  p  ob- 
ably  never  existed  than  tnese  have  been  and  are  up  to  the  present  time.  Their  only 
real  grievance  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  civilized.  They  hav<^  never  been  con- 
trollea.  Some  may  deny  this,  and  point  to  some  of  their  attempts  to  escape  from  the 
reservation  when  they  have  been  overhauled  and  forced  back,  but  this  only  applies 
to  small  bands.  "When  they  are  united  in  any  demand  upon  the  Government  it  has 
been  granted;  this  has  been  done  often  and  in  a  most  high-handed  manner.  The  few 
troops  which  ^uld  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  past  on  such  occasions  only 
served  to  inci-ease  and  inflame  their  passions,  and  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  known, 
has  the  military  arm  of  the  Government  been  able  to  sustain  and  enforce  the  agent's 
authority  fully.  They  have  little  respect  for  the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  they  are  not  punished  for  crimes  or  outbreaks.  The  functions  of  the  Government, 
from  their  standpoint,  will  be  to  feed  and  clothe  them  forever.  They  complain  freely, 
and  force  the  remedy  for  their  complaints  at  the  months  of  their  ''  Winchester  rifles; '' 
and  they  have  plenty  of  them. 

When  they  can  go  into  a  missionary's  house  (Rev.  Hanry's),  threaten  to  take  his 
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life  and  theu  have  the  young  bucks  ravish  his  wife ;  cut  the  military-telegraph  wire 
at  will;  go  on  raiding  expeditions  and  stay  out  for  weeks,  and  returning  bring  the 
stolen  Dorses  into  the  agency ;  cut  down  and  burn  the  posts  from  the  fences  built  by 
the  Government  for  the  protection  of  their  own  cattle ;  burn  off  the  range  in  the  Gov- 
ernment pasture,  so  as  to  compel  the  stock  to  scatter — when  they  can  refuse  to  be  en- 
rolled, or  allow  others  to  do  so  under  penalty  of  death ;  refuse  to  receive  their  annuity 
goods,  and  go  out  and  cut  down  the  fences  of  friendly  Indians  and  destroy  their 
property  at  will ;  order  the  agent  to  stop  building  fences  and  to  send  the  wire  back, 
as  tbey  could  not  eat  it  and  were  not  ready  to  be  civilized;  close  the  traders*  stores; 
refase  to  haul  their  own  supplies  and  compel  the  Government  to  have  whites  do  it 
for  them ;  threaten  the  life  of  their  agent  and  all  whites,  and  to  burn  the  agency — 
when  they  can  do  all  this  and  more  too,  it  makes  one  think  that  they  can  at  will  re- 
peat the  burning  of  others  as  they  did  poor  Hennesy  in  1875,  to  his  wagon;  murder 
other  families  as  they  did  the  Germans  in  Kansas  in  1874,  and  carry  away  three  capt- 
ive girls,  only  to  rape  and  ravish  them.  Are  all  attempts  to  punish  men  for  such. 
crimes  to  be  abandoned  ?  Are  the  threatened,  bullied,  and  overridden  people  who 
chance  to  be  in  this  country  to  forgive  and  forget  such  insults  and  condone  all  the 
offenses,  without  so  much  as  reproving  the  Indians?  If  so,  the  Indians'  contempt  for 
United  States  officials  is  surely  not  a  surprisii^g  thing.  Men  that  have  done  these 
things  walk  into  my  office  daily.  Such  a  thing  as  punishing  them  in  any  way,  if  ever 
contemplated,  has  never  been  attempted.  How  lon^  are  these  wild  savages  to  be  per- 
mitted to  roam  constantly  over  these  broad  praines*  and  allowed  to  go  unpuni^ed 
for  crimes  committed  t 

Now  that  so  many  troops  have  come  and  more  are  expected,  the  Indians  have  changed 
their  tactics.  Their  arms  are  put  away  in  the  sand  n ills,  and  they  are  all  good  and 
want  to  at  once  go  to  plowing  for  com.  Can  such  a  course  deceive  any  one  when 
practiced  by  the  most  barbarous  savages  and  desperate  fighters  in  the  country  f 

There  is  but  a  handful  of  this  class  compared  to  those  wno  are  anxious  to  do  right, 
and  if  they  were  under  control,  does  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  Indians 
donbt  that  they  could  be  forced  out  of  their  barbarisms,  out  of  their  feathers  and 
hlankete,  and  into  farms  and  into  houses  ?  I  know  they  can  be,  and  that,  too,  speed- 
ily.   No  need  of  waiting  a  generation  to  do  what  can  be  done  inside  of  ten  yearSb 

There  is  but  one  way  out  of  this  whole  difficulty.  The  people  of  the  Wcbt,  who 
have  in  the  past  been  so  fearfully  outraged  by  these  savages  in  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, will  never  bo  contented  under  a  policy  that  leaves  this  dreaded  foe  armed  and 
rapplied  with  ammanition,  so  that  they  can  at  will,  for  some  imaginary  grievance, 
deal  death  and  destruction  to  citizens  of  our  own  country;  and  they  will  never  be 
contested  or  feel  safe  so  long  as  these  Indians  are  not  disarmed.  For  years  past,  ex- 
cept at  intervals,  their  career  has  been  marked  bv  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  torture. 
With  this  record  now  can  any  one  come  to  any  other  conclusion  f  Agent  McGilly- 
caddj,  at  Pine  Ridge,  Dakota,  has  a  sample  of  these  Indians  there  (the  Northern  Chey- 
ennea),  and  in  his  last  year's  report  pointedly  but  briefly  states  their  condition,  which 
is  a/ae  9%mile  of  these  here. 

FARMING. 

In  the  early  spring  some  of  our  best  Indians  showed  a  disposition  to  farm^  and  I 
gave  them  every  encouragement,  Those  who  had  heretofore  opposed  all  kinds  of 
work  and  improvement  withdrew  their  opposition,  as  they  were  told  by  **  squaw- 
men  "  and  returned  pupils,  who  read  the  papers,  that  they  were  to  be  disarmed  and 
the  leaders  of  the  outlaw  ^angs  arrested.  This  had  the  desired  effect  and  accom- 
plished some  good  for  the  time,  but  no  troops  came  an^  they  soon  commenced  to  act 
worse  than  ever.  The  great  mistake  was  in  not  sending  the  troops,  and  in  allowing 
such  important  matters  to  reach  the  public  press,  as  it  placed  me  in  a  most  danger- 
OQS  position  in  giving  you  such  facts  as  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  give.  I  hired  600 
acres  broken,  and  the  Indians  fenced  and  planted  it ;  they  also  fenced  and  planted  600 
acres  more,  all  of  which  is  in  addition  to  the  475  acres  reported  last  year,  which  is 
under  cultivation  this  year.  The  land  was  broken  in  patcnes  from  3  to  40  acres,  and 
moch  more  is  inclosed  in  each  field  by  a  substantial  three- wire  fence,  so  that  the  acre- 
age can  be  increased  from  year  to  year  if  nothing  prevents  the  present  flatteriug  start 
they  have  made. 

Crops  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  millet,  and  their  small  gardens  look  well,  and  they  will 
harvest  10,'000  bushels  of  com,  to  say  nothing  of  other  crops.  Our  wheat  is  now  in  the 
stack,  and  if  a  thrashing  machine  is  furnished  there  will  be  at  least  1,000  bushels. 
Much  was  lost  for  want  of  machinery  to  cut  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  coun- 
try wiU  produce  well  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  success  of  the  100  who  have  worked 
so  faithfnlly  this  year  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stimulate  others  and  make  them  renew 
their  exertions  to  follow  civilized  pursuits.  Many  questioned  the  results  when  I 
proposed  this  inroad  on  their  do-nothing  lives,  but  now  all  who  have  seen  the  result 
say  that  it  is  perfectly  marvelous.  Forty  miles  of  feioa  has  been  built  during  the 
year ;  900  grafted  fruit  trees  set  out  and  doing  well. 
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SCHOOLS.'' 

Our  schools  have  been  well  managed  and  everything  possible  to  insure  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  proposed  and  most  desired  has  been  done.  Still,  there  is  too  large  a 
margin  left  for  failure,  aud  too  many  chances  against  success. 

The  parents  of  the  children  do  not  appreciate  the  benefit's  to  be  derived  from  au 
education,  and  only  send  their  children  to  be  rid  of  the  care  of  them,  or  through  fear 
of  displeasing  the  Qreat  Father.  Many  bands  of  Oheyennes  have  not  furnished  a  child 
for  school  the  past  year,  **  Stone  Calf,''  as  usual,  taking  the  lead  in  disobedience  to 
your  wishes.  Compulsion  must  be  used  in  all  such  cases.  We  cannot  afford  to  raise 
any  more  wild  Indians,  and  the  educated  Indians  from  such  agencies  as  this  must  be 
placed  under  different  conditions  after  their  education  has  been  carried  to  an  advan- 
tageous point.  They  must  be  protected  from  the  ridicule  of  the  other  Indians,  and 
asbisted  by  the  Qovernment  until  tbe^  can  care  for  themselves,  or  until  more  of  them 
can  be  educated,  in  order  that  their  influence  for  good  can  have  a  better  cbance  to 
work.  They  must  be  educated  in  manual-labor  schools  at  home ;  any  other  course  of 
education  given  to  these  '^  blanket  Indians"  will  become  a  curse  to  them,  as  has  been 
fully  proven  by  the  experience  of  the  past  year.  Brains  will  tell,  and  generations 
will  come  and  go  before  the  Indians' will  be  able  to,  in  any  degree,  compete  with  the 
whites,  however  high  the  ideas  of  the  Indians  ma^  be  placed.  The  final  test  of  sac- 
cess  is  his  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  living.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
vast  interest  to  the  Government  and  the  Indians  as  to  what  ext«nt  book  study  shall 
be  enforced.  The  folly  of  making  book-learning  superior  to  industrial  knowledge  is 
reflected  here  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  in. a  mirror.  The  parents  visit  the  schools  too 
often,  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  go  home  more  frequently  than  they  should ; 
but  with  better  control  all  this  can  easily  be  changed. 

The  school  attendance  has  doubled  since  I  came  here,  and  I  have  been  successful 
in  sending  over  100  children  to  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  45  to  Chilocco.  I  can  there- 
fore report,  the  average  attendance  here  and  elsewhere  as  follows : 

Cheyenne  Industrial  Boarding  School 56 

Arapaho  Industrial  Boarding  School 73 

Mennonite  Monual  Labor  and  Boarding  School  (agency) 36 

Mennonite  Manual  Labor  and  Boarding  School  (at  Cantonment) 41 

Total 206 

The  Cheyenne  school  has  furnished  over  100  children  for  schools  in  the  State%  In- 
dustrial work  has  had  special  attention.  The  employes  and  children  have  raised  20 
acres  wheat,  20  acres  oats,  millet,  corn,  and  sorgnum,  and  5  acres  garden,  and  23 
cows  have  been  milked  and  over  300  acres  fenced  in  as  pasture  for  their  stock.  Forty 
acres  have  been  cultivated  at  the  Arapaho  school  and  the  crops  are  most  excellent. 
The  Mennonites  have  large  fields  and  well- til  led  cro\)S. 

CARLISLE  PUPILS. 

If  these  Indians  were  farmers  and  had  fixed  places  of  residence,  the  retnm  of  these 
children  from  schools  in  the  States  would  leaven  the  whole  tribe,  as  their  influence 
for  good  would  spread ;  but  thus  far  the  experiment  of  returning  here  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. They  go  from  Indian  homes  and  return  to  Indian  homes.  The  Indian  nature 
is  too  strong  to  resist  successfully  these  surroundings.  It  is  much  easier  to  go  down 
than  up,  and  to  expect  good  results  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  here  im- 
plies au  impossibility. 

"  SQUAW-MEN." 

Squaw-men  are  not  all  bad,  but  as  a  rule  they  abandon  every  respect  for  decency 
and  are  leaders  of  the  most  disturbing  element  and  often  the  means  of  creating  un- 
easiness among  tlie  Indiuns.  From  the  bill  of  fare  usually  presented ^y  Indians,  if 
from  no  other  cause,  one  would  not  imagine  that  white  men  could  be  induced  to  in- 
dulge, but  they  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  Indian. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  usually  prompt  in  carrying  out  all  orders  in  cases  where  white  per- 
sons are  to  be  arrested,  but  of  no  use  in  enforcing  order  among  their  own  people. 
Conld  you  expect  more  when  the  military  has  failed  so  often  f  If  sufficient  troops 
were  used  to  disarm  these  Indians  and  arrest  the  leatlers  of  the  "outlaw"  gang,  the 
cause  of  all  our  trouble  would  at  once  be  removed,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
standing  army  on  the  borders  of  Kan^tas,  and  the  garrison  here  could  be  reduced,  as 
forty  policemen  would  then  handle  the  worst  cases  and  keep  them  under  subjection. 
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RATION  DAY. 

On  Mondays  we  issue  rations.  At  tbe  beef  corral  a  large  conoourso  of  Indians  as- 
sembles for  beef,  and  at  the  commissary  for  flour.  When  the  cattle  are  Insued  they 
have  an  exciting  time;  the  frightened  and  desperate  animals  rush  madly  around  pur- 
saed  by  from  one  to  a  dozen  savages,  yelling,  whooping,  and  flring  their  jfuns,  remind- 
inic  one  of  the  early  days  when  buffalo-hunt  ing  was  their  chief  sport.  When  the  beef 
is  killed  the  voracious  bucks  and  their  families  eat  the  raw  entrails  with  great  satis- 
&ction.  The  squaws  take  charge  of  the  carcas.^,  dry  the  meat,  and  the  ''buck''  takes 
the  hide  to  the  traders.  Such  au  assembly  would  furnish  a  study  for  an  artist — In- 
diftOfi,  ponies,  and  dogs  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  appearances.  Nearly  all  wear  blankets, 
hut  many  have  on  some  single  garment  of  civilization. 

INDIAN  MEDICINE-MAKING   AND  DANCES. 

These  Indians  are  a  religions  people  in  their  way,  and  do  not  seem  to  doubt  the 
iramnrtality  of  man.  I  have  never  opposed  their  "  medicine-making,"  only  so  far  as 
to  try  to  protect  those  who  do  not  longer  believe  in  it  from  being  compelled  to  attend, 
■Dd  this  I  think  should  be  done  by  all  means.  The  **  dog  soldiers"  round  up  all  these 
people  and  make  them  attend,  or  risk  their  property  and  lives  in  the  attempt  to  resist 
their  mandates.  They  live  in  ''teepees"  that  one  white  man  would  feel  cramped  in, 
hat  dozens  of  Indians  crowd  in  and  enjoy  the  social  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  mo- 
notonous tom-tom  by  chanting  and  howling. 

A  strange  sight  is  their  ''  medicine  dance" — fascinating,  weird  scene,  their  bodies 
naked  from  the  waist  np.  A  number  of  braves  enter  the  **  medicine  lodge."  They 
cash  their  arms  and  legs,  and  pierce  holes  in  their  chests,  pass  ropes  through  the 
holes  and  suspend  th'^mselves  from  the  center  of  the  lodge  until  their  struggliug  tears 
the  flt^h  loose.  Each  one  has  a  whistle,  and  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  charm,  they 
danoe  night  and  day  without  food  or  water  until  exhausted.  These  ''  medicines"  are 
a  record  of  terrible  suffering,  endured  with  indomitable  heroism,  which  sometimes  ends 
hi  death.  Such  evidence  of  devotion  in  the  performance  of  duty  is  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter religion. 

DOG  SOLDIERS. 

The  **  dog  soldiers"  are  a  sort  of  military  organization,  or  fighting  band,  which  they 
keep  up,  composed  of  the  most  daring,  bloodthirsty  young  men  of  the  tribe.  For 
years  past  they  have  been  very  troublesome.  They  commit  crimes  constantly  and  de- 
mand heavy  tribntes  for  the  privilege  of  driving  thrqugh  their  country.  Many  of  the 
IndiaDB  who  commit  such  crimes  are  known  to  me,  but  I  have  thus  far  been  power- 
less to  arrest  or  punish  them.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  Indians  deprecate  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  restless,  savage,  and  dishonest  portion  of  them  see  only  the 
present  gain,  and  cannot  or  do  not  care  if  the  money  for  their  deviltry  is  paid  by  the 
Government,  as  in  the  Oburn  case.  To  say  that  such  a  state  of  aff^airs  it  demoralizing 
in  the  extreme  is  putting  the  case  mildly,  and  the  Department  should  have  checked 
their  course  soon  after  I  made  my  first  report,  calling  for  five  hundred  troops. 

LAW. 

Congress  passed  a  law  last  winter  making  any  offense  committed  by  an  Indian  a 
crime,  if  the  same  would  have  been  a  crime  under  the  United  States  law,  when  com- 
mitted by  a  white  man.  This  is  all  right,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never 
been  any  power  here  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  it.  It  is  now  greatly  to  be  hoped, 
not  only  for  the  future  good  of  the  Indian,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
othf^rs,  that  the  law  will  be  enforced. 

These  Indians  now  have  hundreds  of  stolen  horses  in  their  possession,  and  they  are 
daily  committing  depredations  on  cattle  herds.  Only  last  week  I  rt*covered  from  Lu  mp 
Foot  nine  head  of  horses  he  stole  from  a  beef  pasture  on  the  Cherokee  strip,  after 
cutting  the  fence;  at  the  same  time  his  party  killed  two  fine  beeves,  and  only  took 
the  ton}{nes  for  food,  leaving  the  carcasses  to  rot.  In  a  few  days  after  this  I  recovered 
from  Magpie,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  raid  in  Texas,  two  horses  belonging  to 
the  Y  Rin'ch ;  he  was  reported  as  having  one  hundred  and  seventeen  head  on  his 
retnm,  but  our  police  were  not  able  to  find  them.  Tue  day  following  I  received  two 
fine  mnles  from  White  Bear.  These  men  all  belong  to  Stone  Calfs  band,  or  train  with 
his  party.  They  are  all  at  large,  as  is  Flying  Hawk,  the  Cheyenne  who  threatened 
the  life  of  Kev.Haury  and  to  ravish  his  wife.  Thomas  Carlisle  Bear  Robe,  who  cut 
the  telegraph  wire,  still  enjoys  his  freedom.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  in  such  cases,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  moral  and 
intellectnal  condition  of  men,  but  I  believe  these  men  know  right  from  wrong,  and 
that  an  example  should  be  made  of  some  of  them. 
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AGENCY  CATTLE.  ♦ 

All  attempts  to  purchase  and  build  up  Indian  herdb  of  cattle  Lave  been  costly  and 
disastrous  failures,  as  shown  by  facts  and  figures  in  my  last  report.  Still  the  Govem- 
ment  has  the  past  year  added  1^10,000  worth  more  to  the  herd. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  and  receiving  beef  for  winter  use  for  four  to  six  months  in 
advance  of  time  of  issue  has  received  my  protest,  and  fully  commented  upon,  and  letters 
on  file  show  the  utter  folly  of  the  practice.  The  shrinkage  in  weight  is  fally  shown, 
and  while  there  appears  to  be  a  saving  at  the  time  of  purchase,  it  is  a^  delusion.  With 
the  limited  number  of  herders  allowed,  they  stray  away  and  scatter,  and  the  Indiana 
surreptitiously  slaughter  them.  Still  six  m  'Uths'  beef  must  be  received  this  fall  under 
the  contract. '  Last  year  1  completed  a  patture  fence  inclosing  about  25,000  acres,  bnt 
it  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  Indians  burned  off  the  range,  and  the  cattle  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  pasturage.  The  Indians  wiU  not  take  care  of  their  own  cattle 
nor  allow  others  to  live  if  they  are  in  need  of  meat,  and  any  pretense  that  they  do  or 
will  is  not  correct. 

HEALTH. , 

The  Indian  manner  of  living  both  in  summer  and  winter  is  deplorable,  and  the  mor- 
tality is  greater  than  the  increase,  as  plainly  shown  by  the  late  census  just  completed. 
The  character  of  their  diet,  the  insufficiency  of  their  change  of  clothing,  the  non-ob- 
servance of  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  cleanliness,  and  the  general  surroundings,  even 
in  the** best  regulated  families,*'  ure  by  no  means  conducive  to  health  or  longevity. 
The  majority  have  no  employment  other  than  trying  to  **make  both  ends  meetj^*  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  diflSculty  a  few  days  after  the  rations  have  been  distributed.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  a  hope  for  anything  better,  and  the  diseases  many  have,  occasioned 
from  their  lax  morals,  conspire  to  render  life  a  burden.  Their  condition  should  be 
changed ;  and  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  they  are  alone  responsible.  It  is  our  doty  to 
relieve  the  suffering,  and  I  have  labored  faithfully  in  assisting  the  agency  physician 
to  gel  them  to  adopt  our  way  of  living  and  discard  their  **  medicine  men." 

AGENCY  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

The  past  year  has  noted  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  surroundings  about  the 
agency.  The  large  pond  in  the  heart  of  the  main  town  has  been  drained  and  the 
street  rounded  up  ;  the  fences  have  been  repaired  and  whitewashed ;  a  sidewalk  laid 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  s(|uare  where  the  main  agency  residences  are  situated ;  a 
wind-mill  erected  which  iurnisl|es  water  for  all  stock  at  the  stables  and  pastures, 
and  also  for  watering  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  agent's  residence. 

Here  at  the  agency  proper  are  the  agent's  residence,  a  one  and  a  half  story  struct- 
ure 27  by  36,  with  kitchen  attached  14  by  14;  it  is  in  good  repair.  Eight  other  resi- 
dences for  employes  (all  out  of  repair) ;  a  physician'^  office  16  by  30 ;  a  large  brick 
commissary  60  by  120,  with  office  in  second  story,  adequate  in  every  respect  for  the 
business  of  the  agency  ;  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  of  brick  30  by  85  both  roomy 
and  complete ;  a  large  bam  for  agency  work-teams,  which  needs  repairs;  a  stable  and 
carriage- house  at  agent's  residence  21  by  33 ;  a  saw-mill  building  2o  by  96,  not  in  good 
repair,  but  sufficient  in  size  for  all  requirements.  A  guardhouse  has  just  been  com- 
pleted 12  by  25.  A  boarding-school  building  for  Arapanoes  60  by  120,  much  out  of  re- 
pair;  a  neat  little  brick  laundry ;  a  large  brick  school  building  used  by  the  Mennon- 
ites  for  both  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  children,  all  of  which  are  the  property  of  the 
Government.  There  are  also  three  large  trading  stores,  with  residences  for  employ^ 
employed.  There  is  a  hotel,  a  livery  stable,  and  residence ;  a  printing  office  and  a 
neat  little  cottage  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  the  agency  interpeter. 

Two  and  half  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  across  the  river,  is  our  large  cattle  corral, 
276  by  586  feet,  with  scales  and  scale-house,  all  nearly  rotted  down  and  unfit  for  use.  To 
the  north,  3  miles  away,  at  the  "  Caddo  Springs,"  stands  the  large  Cheyenne  school  on 
a  beautiful  hill.  Skirted  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Canadian  we  hav«  a  group  of  old 
abandoned  buildings,  formerly  occupied  the  military,  but  now  used  by  the  Men- 
nonites  for  school  purposes.  All  of  these  buildings  are  out  of  repair,  and  many  of  them 
entirely  worthless. 

Very  few  of  the  buildings  of  the  Government  and  none  of  the  fences  are  in  proper 
condition,  and  many  additions  to  the  mission  school  buildings  are  needed  to  make 
them  convenient  and  comfortable  and  to  attain  best  results. 

FORT  RENO. 

Fort  Reno  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  sloping  hill  1^  miles  to  the  southwest.  At  the' 
post  are  Evans  Bros,  and  Cotton's  buildings,  the  most  extensive  and  best  equipped 
post  trader's  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.    Sixteen  companies  are 
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BOW  stationed  there.  Col.  £.  V.  Sumner  is  post  commandanti  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  the  rapid  march  he  made  with  his  command  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  to 
this  place  at  a  time  of  great  danger,  and.  for  his  qaick  conception  of  the  situation 
on  his  arrival.  He  relieved  MaJ.  F.  M.  Bennett,  who  wa^  thorougly  familiar  with 
Indians,  and  made  the  first  report  embodying  all  the  facts  as  to  our  danger.  To  these 
gentlemen  I  shall  be  ever  thankful. 

RELIGION  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

It  is  no  small  compliment  to  the  devoted,  charitable,  and  benevolent  Mennonites 
to  say  that  they  are  the  most  earnest  workers  I  ever  saw  engaged  in  the  missionary 
work-  Rev.  8.  S.  Haury,  Mr.  H.  R.  Voth,  and  their  faithful  colaborers  deserve  more  credit 
than  all  the  words  I  can  write  will  express.  Their  work  is  a  life  one,  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  poor  people,  and  their  services  in  this  direction  are  exceedingly  val- 
uable. The  best  plan  for  civilizing  Indians  is  a  serious  question,  and  the  facilities 
for  making  them  either  intelligent  or  useful  members  of  society  are  poor  and  imper- 
fectly developed,  but  these  missionaries  teach  them  to  work,  which  in  my  judgment 
is  the  most  valuable  lesson  they  can  learn.  They  deal  honestly  with  the  Indians,  and 
think  that  the  Indians  should  .be  made  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  the  whites, 
reepect  their  rights  of  property,  and  be  punished  for  any  crimes  they  commit. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  my  .views  as  expressed  to  the  Department  from 
the  time  I  took  charge  here  have  been  approved  by  the  best  judgment  ot  all  prominent 
men  who  have  received  the  situation,  and  I  have  resolutely  stuck  to  the  all  impor- 
tant fact  that  these  people  must  first  be  put  under  control,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  it  is  to  be  done.  Hoping  that  my  exertions  have  contributed  something  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government, 
I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  B.  DYER. 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cantonment,  Ind.  T.,  July  31,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  gladly  submit  a  report  of 
the  missionary  work  done  by  the  Mennonite  Church  at  your  agency  and  at  this  place 
among  your  Indians. 

It  is  self-evident  that  as  a  Christian  missionary  enterprise  we  should,  above  all 
things,  impart  to  these  people  instructions  in  the  Christian  religion,  to  bring  them  to 
the  understanding  of  the  vanity  of  their  customs  and  ways,  and  to  point  and  lead 
them  to  the  only  true  and  living  God,  the  author  of  all  true  happiness  and  genuine 
civilization.  The  meetings  which  we  held  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  accomplish  this 
were  fairly  attended  by  camp  Indians  all  the  year ;  and,  although  we  have  not  the 
gratification  of  reporting  personal  conversions  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  we 
can  see  a  marked  advancement  in  the  daily  walk  and  life  of  those  who  had  the  bene- 
fit of  hearing  God's  word,  and  being  more  or  less  under  our  training  and  teaching  by 
word  and  example. 

The  attendance  in  onr  schools,  both  at  Cantonment  and  Darlington,  has  been  re- 
markably regular,  and  we  notice  a  steady  increase  from  the  Ist  of  September,  1884, 
to  the  last  of  May,  1885,  the  average  at  the  former  school  being  45,  at  the  latter  37, 
almost  double  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  at  this  place  in  Sep- 
te  mber  was  29,  the  lowest,  and  in  May,  54,  the  highest.  At  Darlington  it  was  highest 
inMay,  viz,  48.  In  June,  the  last  month,  the  number  dropped  off  some  at  both  schools. 
Onr  house  at  Darlington,  where  we  receive  only  Arapaho  children,  was  full,  whilst 
at  Cantonment  we  could  have  accommodated  40  more. 

Of  the  Cheyennes  we  here  had  15  before  the  school  closed.  Of  this  tribe  there  are 
not  less  than  100  children  in  their  camp  in  our  vicinity.  The  Arapahoes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  willing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  in  some  cases  even  have 
they  urgently  asked  us  to  take  in  such  who  are  only  2  years  old.  Many  of  the  Chey- 
ennes are  not  only  not  willing  to  send  their  own  children,  but  will  not  allow  others 
who  are  more  friendly  disposed  to  do  so,  and,  I  believe,  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
that  they  see  in  the  schools  and  other  educational  and  missionary  work  the  future 
overthrow  oT  their  heathenish  customs  and  life. 

There  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  grade  of  studies  pursued  by  the  children  in 
schooL     Very  gratifying  is  the  advance  in  speaking  English  and  in  English  oomposi- 
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tion.  Children  fVom  3  to  5  years  do  much  more  readily  speak  EDglish  then  those 
who  are  farther  advanced  in  years.  We  also  find  a  great  advantage  in  having  chil- 
dren of  different  tribes  in  our  schools;  they  will  learn  English  nmch  faster. 

Our  industrial  department  at  both  missions  has  taken  quite  a  step  ahead  during  the 
year.  The  farm  at  Darlington  we  enlarged  to  45  and  the  one  at  the  Cantonment  to 
70  acres.  We  raised  corn,  oats,  millet,  potatoes,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  and  various 
kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  the  crops  are  very  good.  Most  of  the  work  was  done 
by  our  boys,  under  supervision  of  the  industriarteachers,  the  larger  boys  receiving 
one  acre  or  more  corn  as  compensation  for  their  labor.  Some  purchased  cattle  for 
themselves  for  tie  money  realized  by  selling  their  corn.  The  industrial  training  of 
the  girls  has  been  carried  on  with  not  less  success.  The  help  that  we  have  from  our 
pnpils  is  well  worth  noticing. 

During  the  past  year  we  had  10  pupils  in  Kansas ;  5  of  them  were  in  families  and 
attended  district  schools ;  5  others,  that  are  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  English 
language,  attended  college  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  for  eight  months.  Four  months  in  the 
year  we  had  them  on  farms  at  work.    It  is  our  aim  to  educate  some  of  the  natives  and 

Srepare  them  for  teachers  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  we  want  to  employ  whit« 
hristian  teachers  and  workers  in  educating.  Christianizing,  and  civilizing  the  Indians, 
I  at  the  same  time  believe  that  before  the  work  can  be  a  success  as  a  whole  we  must 
raise  up  teachers  and  workers  from  among  the  Indians* themselves,  who,  though  they 
may  be  less  scholarly  equipped,  have  the  greater  advantage  of  sympathy  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  special  needs  of  their  people.  We  now  contemplate  taking  10  to  15  or 
more  children  of  both  sexes  to  attend  college  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  provided  the  Com- 
missioner feels  justified  in  allowing  us  the  $167  for  each  child  per  annum  in  compli- 
ance with  a  law  passed  by  Congress. 

In  our  plan  to  locate  the  Indians  in  houses  we  have  been  strengthened  by  the  sno- 
cess  we  had  during  the  year.  There  are  now  twelve  families  living  here,  one  a  Chey- 
enne and  the  others  Arapahoes.  They  not  only  become  more  attached  to  the  place 
and  disgusted  at  roaming  about,  but  this  has  also  a  tendency  for  them  to  seek  em- 
ployment, to  improve  their  houses  and  homes,  and  look  after  their  little  fields.  Most 
of  these  families  have  and  use  cooking-stoves  to  an  advantage.  Some  of  the  women 
have  been  taught  to  make  light-bread  and  make  use  of  their  knowledge.  It  has  oft«ii 
been  said  that  these  Indians  were  too  filthy  to  live  and  enloy  good  health  in  houses; 
but  these  familicsliving  here  prove  that  this  statement  is  false.  They  seem  to  abandon 
their  filth  more  or  less  by  occupying  houses,  and  their  health  increases.  Nearly  every 
family  living  here  has  a  com-tield,  from  3  to  15  acres,  and  their  corn  will  yield  fix>m  5 
to  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  Thi^  can,  however,  not  be  said  of  the  Cheyennes  living  in 
this  vicinity.  Some  of  them  plowed  and  planted  corn-fields,  but  when  the  corn  ought 
to  i  ave  been  cultivated  and  weeded,  they  abandoned  their  fields  to  make  medicine. 
The  natural  result,  of  course,  is,  that  they  will  not  get  a  bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arapahoes  did  not  make  any  medicine  during  the  year, 
and  this,  for  the  first  time  in  their  annals,  taking  your  good  advice. 

I  cannot  leave  this  point  without  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  matter  of  medicine- 
dances.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  report  to  you  last  year,  viz:  "Whilst  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  dances  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  force,  as  they  are  dear  and 
sacred  to  them,  being  a  part  of  their  religion,  though  barbarous  and  in  some  ways 
cruel  it  may  be,  I  do,  on  the  other  hand,  think  protection  should  be  given  those  who 
do  not  wiwh  to  participate  in  those  *  medicine  dances'  any  longer,  but  would  rather 
tend  to  their  fields  and  cattle."  But  how  can  we  exp^H  that  the  Cheyennes  will  make 
any  advance  toward  civilization  at  all  as  long  as  our  Government  will  allow  their 
young  "  braves"  to  be  armed  better  than  even  the  troops  of  the  United  States  are, 
and  to  intimidate  and  threaten  the  lives  of  such  of  their  own  people  who  would  like 
to  break  loose  from  their  tribal  connections  and  customs  to  enter  into  a  better  way? 
For  the  Hustenance  of  our  schools  and  missions  the  church  holds  a  small  herd  of  cat- 
tle, which  now  consists  of  42  cows  and  56  one  and  two  year  old  heifers  and  steers. 
The  entire  proceeds  of  this  herd  are  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  school  and  mission.  We 
continually  milk  from  10  to  18  cows,  and  our  tables  (the  children  eating  at  the  same 
table  with  the  teachers  and  workers)  are  always  well  supplied  with  milk  and  butter. 
We  also  keep  about  28  head  of  hogs,  which  yielded  during  the  year  over  1,600  pounds 
of  pork  for  the  schools. 

We  employed  at  both  mission  stations  7  male  and  H  female  teachers  and  other  work- 
ers, the  church  paying  them  from  S120  to  $225  salary  per  annum  and  furnishing  them 
all  they  need  except  clothing.  We  thus  secure  workers  who  engage  themselves  for  the 
interest  they  take  in  the  Indians  and  their  welfare,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  a  large 
salary.  The  expenditures  for  both  missions  by  the  church  are  Sr>,225.49  in  cash  money, 
and  above  $1,000  in  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  children.  .What  we  realized  from 
our  farms,  cattIe,.hogs,  and  chickens,  and  which  was  consumed  by  the  schogls,  amounts 
to  more  than  $2,100. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learn  you  have  resigned  your  official  responsibilities 
here  and  will  retire  from  the  place  you  have  so  acceptably  held.    Tou  fairly  have 
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the  right  to  farther  advance  these  people  in  the  right  direction,  with  whom 
jou  have  so  arduously  labored,  and  not  without  gratifying  success,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  among  these  people  during  the 
•hort  time  you  had  the  oversight  of  them,  and  for  which  the  credit,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, belongs  to  your  faithful  labors. 

^Reviewing  our  missionary  work  of  the  past  year,  we  are  not  discouraged,  in  spite  of 
the  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  we  shall  continue  in  this  work  with  good 
hope  if  God  sees  fit  tO'spare  our  lives,  knowing  that  the  Gk>spel  of  Christ  is  powerful 
enoneh  to  conquer  the  nearts  of  these  Indians  and  to  change  their  lives  and  customs  ; 
U  will  <nmlize  them. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in  morally  and  materially  assisting  us  in  our  work 
to  the  good  and  welfare  of  these  Indians, 
I  am,  very  truly, 

S.  S.  HAURY, 
Afennonitt  Missionary. 
D.  B.  Dyer, 

United  States  Indian  Agentj 

Chetfenne  and  Arapaho  Agency^  Indian  Territory. 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Indian  Territory^  Atigust'Si,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  this  my  eighth  and  (my  resignation  having  been  accepted)  my  last  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  I  am  pleased  at  being  able  to  re- 
port another  year  of  quiet  and  peace  and  of  commendable  progress  in  learning  and 
adopting  the  ways  of  civilized  life  bv  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  A  description 
of  the  reservation  and  a  history  of  the  tribes  attached  to  it  having  been  given  in 
p^vions  reports,  I  shall  devote  but  a  few  lines  to  the  matter  before  entering  upon  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  and  the  improvement  made  during  the  past  year. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  was  formed  in  ld7d  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  and  the  Wichita  Agencies.  Within  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche Reservations  are  included  2,968,ti93  acres  of  land,  giving  to  each  member  of  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache,  tribes,  who  occupy  it,  about  1,000  acres,  and  the  Wich- 
ita Reservation  contains  about  743,610  acres,  equivalent  to  about  700  acres  to  each 
member  of  the  six  small  tribes  occupying  it. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  name  and  number  of  each  tribe  attached  to 
agency: 


Names. 


School  age. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

namber. 

• 

Males.     Females. 

1.169 

545 

624 

■ 
109 

108 

1,544 

653 

891 

125 

134 

319 

156 

163 

41                  45 

199 

92 

107 

19                  20 

39 

19 

20 

6                    6 

162 

77 

85 

15 

16 

74 

36 

38 

9 

10 

71 

34 

37 

8 

7 

570 

278 

292 

43 

45 

4,147 

1,890 

2,257 

375 

891 

Kiowas 

Comaoches 
Apaches . . . 
TVlchltas... 

Waco^ 

Towaoonies 
Keechies  ... 
Dela waxes  . 
Caddoes  .... 

Total 


It  is  well  known  that  many  Indian  tribes,  because  of  their  superstition  and  sus- 
picion of  the  white  man,  havestroQgly  opposed  any  countljeing  made  of  their  num- 
ber, and  that  some  indeed  have  actually  refused  to  allow  it.  Although  much  less 
opposition  is  now  met  with,  it  is  still,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  very  diffl- 
enlt  matter  to  get  a  true  count,  or  one  about  which  there  might  not  be  some  doubt. 
Those  who  know  the  Indian  character  well  and  the  actual  condition  of  things  at  an 
agency  understand  all  this.  The  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  reservation,  and  they 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  value  of  time,  so  that,  supposing  their  superstition  and 
SQspicion  of  the  white  man  entirely  removed,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them 
all  together  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  or  to  hold  them  together  and  in  line  long 
enoagh  to  make  the  count.    We  are,  therefore,  necessarily  compelled  in  some  instances 
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to  take  the  word  of  the  chief  as  to  the  namber  in  the  band  or  family.  It  is  belieyed, 
however,  that  the  above  exhibit  is  correct,  or  gives  as  near  as  can  be  obtained  the 
number  of  Indians  attached  to  the  agency. 

CONDITION  AND  PI^OORESR. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  have  been  peaceable  during  the  past  year,  not  only 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  ready  to  obey  and  follow  the  rulings  of  the  agent.  Some 
few,  it  is  true,  meqibers  of  a  small  tribe,  have  talked  a  little  ugly  but  this  was  alto- 
gether  the  result  of  an  influence  obtained  over  them  by  some  bad  white  men.  During 
the  whole  of  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  expected  outbreak  of  the  Cheyenne 
Indians,  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  were  quiet,  and  the  reports  which  appeared 
in  some  of  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency  con- 
templated joining  the  Cheyennes  in  the  outbreak  were  altogether  false.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  two  reservations  join  each  other  and  the  two  agencies  are  only 
40  miles  apart,  there  was  not  the  least  excitement  here,  and  except  for  the  news  brought 
by  the  papers  and  passing  travellers,  one  stationed  here  would  hardly  have  known 
that  there  was  anything  nnusual  going  on.  The  Indians  of  course,  heard  of  the  aa- 
sembling  of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  of  the  talk  of  the  disarming  of  the  Cheyennes, 
but  they  seemed  not  in  the  least  disturbed  and  the  whites  at  the  agency  were  not 
at  all  apprehensive  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  would  become  involved  in  any 
trouble  that  might  arise  among  their  neighbors,  the  Cheyennes. 

I  think  that  during  the  year  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  has  improved  and  that 
they  have  been  steadily  learning  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  No  annuities  have  been 
issued  to  them  in  the  way  of  clothing,  for  two  years  past,  and  consequently,  fewer 
have  been  wearing  citizens'  dress.  Many  of  their  savage  customs  and  rites  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  medicine  man  has  less  influence  over  tbem. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  report  the  fact  that  the  annual  medicine  dance  of  the  Kiowas, 
would  not  be  held  that  year,  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that  they  had  abandoned  it, 
but  their  old  medicine  man  has  since  died,  and  his  successor,  unfortunately  a  young 
man  of  little  ability  or  character,  ordered  that  another  be  held  this  year.  The  Co- 
manches  have  no  such  ceremonial  as  an  annual  dance  and  tbe  other  tribes  of  the  res- 
ervation have  no  medicine  dance,  but  the  Caddoes  frequently  meet  together  and  dance 
for  enjoyment  as  white  people  do. 

Segregation  among  the  tribes  has  continued  and  very  little  is  left  of  the  old  tribal 
system.  The  chief  has  no  longer  his  old  time  influence,  and  indeed,  except  as  chief 
of  the  band  which  was  organized  for  convenience  in  issuing  the  ration  of  beef,  the 
position  is  almost  nominal.  Tbe  tribes  have  their  chief  men  who  command  an  influ- 
ence and  who  are  looked  to  for  advice  upon  any  question  in  which  the  whole  tribe  is 
interested  but  none  of  them  can  control  the  tribe  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it. 
The  old  chiefs  say  themselves,  their  power  is  gone. 

These  Indians  retain  much  of  their  roving  disposition  and  except  during  the  crop- 
ping season  do  not  camp  long  in  one  place,  but  do  not  go  far  from  their  fields.  Few 
of  the  Kiowas,  Conianches,  and  Apaches  have  houses,  and  most  of  them  live  in  tents. 
This  will  probably  be^the  la«t  of  their  savage  customs  to  be  abandoned.  The  history 
of  the  old  nomadic  tnbes  of  the  East  shows  how  tenaciously  tbe  custom  of  living  in 
tents  is  held  on  to.  The  custom  has  been  followed  through 'many  centuries,  although 
surrounded  by  civilized  and  enlightened  races. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  no  funds  were  available  for  the  purpose  I  could  not  assist  those  who  wished  to 
commence  farming,  by  having  the  sod  turned  for  them.  This  I  regretted  because  with 
their  small  light  ponies  they  cannot  do  it  themselves,  and  few  of  them  have  the  money 
with  which  they  can  hire  others  to  do  the  work. 

There  was  too^much  rain  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  crops  the  past  season,  but 
the  Indians  entered  upon  their  farm  work  in  good  time  and  had  a  favorable  season 
for  planting.  The  whole  number  of  at-res  in  cultivation  is  about  .3,500  and  tbe  aver- 
age yield  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Many  of  the  Indians  have 
gardens,  but  the  **  web  worm"  which  came  in  June  destroyed  nearly  all  the  growing 
vegetables.  Sweet  potat«>es  is  the  principal  root  crop,  the  plants  for  which  are  grown 
prmcipally  at  the  agency  by  the  agency  farmer  and  distributed  among  the  Indians. 

BREEDING   CATTLE. 

If  reference  is  made  to  my  reports  in  past  years  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had  spoken  of 
the  herds  of  cattle  which  the  Indians  under  my  charge  were  building  up,  and  that 
from  year  to  year  particular  attention  was  called  to  the  increase  in  size  and  number 
of  these  herds.     I  had  indeed  taken  great  interest  in  the  matter  and  it  was  with  much 
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pride  that  in  my  report  for  1883  I  gave  the  result  of  my  lahors  in  this  direction  and 
stated  the  fact,  that  many  herds  varying  in  size  from  5  to  50  head  of  cattle  were  owned 
hj  the  Indians  nnder  my  charge.  But  my  report  for  the  next  year  (1884)  contained  a 
ehapter  on  **  Indian  herds''  in  which  the  fact  was  stated  that  many  of  these  herds 
hmd  disappeared  and  that  the  Indians  nnder  my  charge  owned  hut  few  cattle.  For 
reason  this  chapter  was  entirely  expunged,  and  in  the  printed  volume  asterisks 
its  place,  nnder  the  head  of  agriculture.  ^  1 

As  a  true  history  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  cannot  he  given  without  a  statement 
of  this  important  fact  and  the  circumstancs  which  led  to  it,  I  heg  leave  to  offer  again 
what  was  before  written  upon  the  subject,  which  was  as  follows : 

I  i^sprvt  having  to  report  a  great  decrease  in  the  size  and  nnmber  of  the  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to 
Ae  Indians. 

SlBoe  the  receipt  and  execntion  of  the  ordA  issned  from  yonr  office  of  December  19,  1883,  directing 
mm  te  return  to  W.  G.  Williams,  a  white  man,  the  cows  and  heifers  that  I  had  taken  from  him  and  re- 
toned  to  thr  Indians,  and  which  he  had  previously  parchased  from  them  in  disregard  of  the  rales  of 
the  acenoj,  and  wherein  yon  state  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  Mr.  Williams  from  purchasing  cattle  of 
the  Indians,'*  there  has  been  a  continued  falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  Indian  herds,  the  cattle  passing 
teto  th«  hands  of  white  men. 

I>anng  the  five  years  of  my  administration  of  affairs  here,  I  had  continued  in  force  the  rule  adopted 
hv  M  J  predecessors  in  office  and  had  forbidden  white  men  to  purchase  the  breeding  cattle  belonging  to 
the  Indians.  Under  this  rule  and  the  care  I  had  otherwise  given  the  matter,  some  herds  varying  in 
rise  from  20  to  200  bead  and  many  other  small  ones  consisting  of  a  few  animals,  had  been  built  up. 

Aa  is  well  known  an  Indian  will  sell  anything  he  has,  when  he  wants  money,  and  now  that  nnder  the 
tuiible  mania  for  gambling,  this  want  so  often  arises  in  his  desire  for  a  "stake,"  the  white  man,  the 
vorohaaer,  can  readily  find  him  in  a  proper  condition  for  trade ;  but  the  Indian  does  not  always  wait  for 
the  white  man  to  approach  him.  for  he  sometimes  drives  his  cattle  in  search  of  a  market.  During  the 
paat  snmmer  they  have  been  seen  abiding  their  cows  and  heifers  on  the  public  streets  of  this  agency 
•ad  at  Fort  Reno,  offeiing  them  for  sale.  One  instance  was  reported  to  me  in  which  a  young  man  arove 
hia  enttre  herd  to  Furt  Reno,  sold  the  cattle  and  returned  to  his  home  penniless,  having  lost  the  money 
gambling  with  the  whites. 

Ib  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  crops  from  the  scarcity  of  rainfall  in  this  localitv  it  is  generally 
hctiered  that  the  Indians  mast  finally  subsist  themselves  by  the  breeding  of  cattle.  It,  therefore,  they 
VB  ever  to  be  brought  to  a  comlition  of  self-support  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  it  must  be  effected  by  the 
CUnremment  holding  their  herds  until  such  time  as  the^  have  gprown  sufficiently  large  to  subsist  them 
~    '  until  the  Indian  himself  having  become  more  provident,  will  refuse  to  sell  to  the  white  men. 


"When  the  breeding  cattle  were  purchased  in  1883,  with  the  annuity  fund  of  the 
Kiowaa  and  Comanches,  instead  of  issuing  them  to  the  Indians,  as  had  been  done 
with  breeding  cattle  purchased  for  them  in  previous  years,  it  was  determined  to  hold 
tliem  in  a  pasture  to  be  built  for  the  purpose.  I  had  high  hopes  of  succeeding,  and 
believed  that  in  a  few  years,  by  the  careful  herding  I  expected  to  give  them,  I  would 
be  enabled  to  distribute  a  large  herd  among  the  Indians—enough  to  give  many  of  them 
a  nice  start.  But  it  has  resulted  very  differently  from  what  I  expected,  and  nothing 
baa  given  me  so  much  trouble  as  the  care  of  these  cattle. 

Noone  but  those  whohave  lived  about  an  Indian  agency  knows  to  what  extent  prop- 
erty belonging  to  Indians,  on  stock  branded  I  D  is  preyed  upon.  In  the  first  place,  a 
mistake  was  made  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  pasture,  which  was  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservation.  No  Indians  lived  there,  the  range 
waa  i^ood,  water  abundant,  the  Washita  River  forming  the  north  line,  and  only  two 
or  three  persons  were  settled  on  the  line  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Chickasaw 
NattoD,  so  it  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  far  tbe  best  location.  But  in  a  short 
while,  indeed  before  the  fence  inclosing  the  pasture  was  completed,  white  men  com- 
menced coming  in  and  settling  just  over  the  line,  and  very  soon  the  whole  northwest 
eomer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  wan  settled  up,  the  settlement  having  been  given 
what  is  thought  a  very  appropriate  name — "Rustler's  Bend."  But  after  I  received 
tbeee  cattle  I  was  compelled  to  turn  them  loose,  and  they  ran  at  large  until  the  pas- 
ture fence  would  be  completed,  and  in  a  few  months  after  the  fence  wa«  fiuished  the 
gran  was  bnmed  ofif,  and  I  was  compelled  to  turn  them  loose  a  second  time.  This 
was  late  in  the  fall,  and  of  course  the  stock  could  not  be  returned  to  the  pasture  un- 
til the  next  spring  when  the  grass  commenced  to  grow.  The  winter  was  very  severe 
mid  stockmen  lost  heavily.  Many  head  while  greatly  reduced  in  Hesh  perished  during 
the  severe  storm,  and  many  others,  having  wandered  off  in  search  of  shelter  from  the 
storms  were  either  slaughtered  or  the  brands  were  burnt  out  and  they  went  into  other 
herds. 

I  have  not  at  any  time  been  allowed  a  sufficient  force  to  herd  these  cattle,  and  I 
think  I  have  done  well  in  saving  as  many  as  I  have.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  herder,  in  his  daily  ride  around  the  pasture  fence,  to  find  it  cut  in  one-  or  more 
places  and  the  gates  open.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  pasture  was  not  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  reservation,  or  as  far  as  possible  from  tbe  Chickasaw  line. 

EDUCATION. 

The  two  schools,  the  one  for  the  childi*en  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  tribes 
and  the  other  for  the  children  of  the  Wichitas  and  the  other  five  affiliated  bands  have 


*Agent  Hant  was  explicitly  informed  bj'  the  Indian  Offloe  nnder  date  of  October  9,  1884,  that  the 
•bore  paragraph  of  his  annual  report  showed  an  entire  misconstruction  of  the  order  of  the  office. 
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been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  >ear.  A  more  regular  attendance  was 
kept  up  and  less  disposition  shown  by  the  children  to  visit  the  camps  than  heretofore. 
A  much  better  discipline  was  maintained  and  both  parents  and  children  were  more 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  school  and  to  whatever  punishment  might  be 
prescribed  for  their  Infraction.  Indeed,  punishments  were  inflicted  during  the  year 
that  had  not  before  been  attempted,  and  buch  as  both  parents  and  child  would  have 
before  rebelled  against. 

Agency  schools  have  much  to  contend  with,  and  so  little  has  been  accomplished  by 
many  of  them  that  some  persons  have  advocated  that  they  be  abandoned.  While  I 
do  not  believe  this  ought  to  be  done,  I  know  that  far  more  gootl  would  be  done  could 
the  Indian  children  be  taken  from  the  reservation  and  placed  in  the  schools  established 
in  the  States.  These  schools  have  many  advantages  over  the  agency  schools  and  the 
successful  working  of  the  Carlisle,  Hampton,  andiotber  schools  has  amply  demonstrated 
this.  At  these  schools  the  discipline  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  t>ie  child  walking 
off  or  being  taken  away  by  his  parents  «  hen  objection  is  ha«l  to  the  punishment,  nor 
is  the  child  constantly  subjected  to  the  influence  of  camp  life,  and  the  savage  cue- 
toms  of  his  people.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  ihauge  spoken  of  above  in  reference  todie- 
ci^line,  but  I  know  of  no  way  of  obviating  the  last- mentioned  difBculty.  The  par- 
ents must  see  their  children,  and  coming  in  after  their  rations,  as  they  do  every  week 
and  catnping  near  the  school,  frequent  opportunities  are  of  course  offered  for  the  chil- 
dren to  visit  the  camps. 

I  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  the  past 
year  and  the  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  studies  was  very  good. 

The  teaching  in  the  industrial  department  was  as  fuH  as  it  could  be  made.  There 
are  no  shops  connected  with  the  schools  in  which  the  children  can  be  taught  trades, 
and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  no  regnlar  work  can  be  assigned  the 
boys;  but  during  the  cropping  season  employment  was  found  in  planting  and  culti- 
vating the  crops  in  the  field  near  the  school-house.  A  very  fine  crop  of  corn  and  millet 
was  grown,  but  the  garden  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  web- worm  in  the  last  week  in 
Jnne. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  school  was 
76,  and  in  the  Wichita  school  was  4li  children. 

The  work  in  the  Wichita  school  was  again  conducted  in  the  old  trading-house,  where 
for  three  years,  or  since  the  house  was  burned  in  1881,  the  teachers  have  labored 
under  so  many  disadvantages,  and  where  at  times  the  childreu  have  actually  suf- 
fered from  cold.  A  new  house  has  at  last  been  built  for  these  Indians  and  is  now  in 
use,  and  this,  after  much  talk  and  failure  after  failure  in  planning  and  advertising. 
The  house  is  built  of  brick,  is  well  finished,  and  has  the  capacity  to  accommodate 
about  (55  children.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  small,  for  the  Wichitas  and 
other  bauds  could  furnihh  many  more  children. 

Drafts  were  again  made  upon  these  schools  for  children  for  the  Chilocco  and  Law- 
rence schools,  and,  as  usual,  the  most  advanced  scholars  were  taken,  and  it  was  found 
difficult  to  fill  the  places  of  those  taken  from  the  camp. 

During  the  year  some  young  men  returned  to  the  agency  from  the  Carlisle  school, 
and  these,  with  others  who  had  returned  before,  make  quite  a  number  who  are  now 
living  with  their  people.  I  regret  I  cannot  make  a  better  report  of  these  young  men. 
They  return  to  us  greatly  changed,  and  it  is  thought  wonderful  that  such  improvement 
could  be  made  in  a  few  years.  The  young  men  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  live 
always  in  the  white  man's  road,  and  I  believe  that  at  the  time  they  honestly  believe 
they  will ;  but  it  seems  they  cannot  withstand  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
when  they  are  again  thrown  among  their  people.  I  know  that,  with  other  agents,  I 
have  been  censured  for  allowing  these  young  men  to  go  back  to  their  old  ways,  aa  it 
is  thought  we  should  have  done  something  to  keep  them  advancing  in  the  white  man's 
ways.  I  can  give  them  no  employment,  nor  have  any  funds  out  of  which  they  can  be 
paid  for  labor  ;  so  they  must  go  to  the  camps  and  live  wMth  their  people.  If  these 
schools  in  the  States  are  to  be  continued,  and  I  hope  and  believe  they  will  be — indeed 
I  wish  more  of  Them  could  be  established — some  provision  should  bo  made  at  the 
agencies  by  which  these  returned  scholars  could  be  kept  on  the  right  road.  I  have 
not  had  even  a  place  for  them  to  sleep.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  learned  some  one 
of  the  trades  while  at  school^  and  I  think  a  house  should  be  built  in  which  they  could 
live  coinfortaldy,  and  shops  attached  in  which  they  could  work  at  their  trades.  Then 
if  a  fund  be  allowed  from  which  they  could  be  paid  worthy  wages,  and,  besides  this, 
be  permitted  to  make  what  they  could  at  work  at  their  respective  trades,  getting  cus- 
tom from  the  Indians  and  whites  living  at  the  agency  and  those  traveling  through, 
1  am  sure  very  many  of  them  would  be  induced  to  remain  at  work  and  safe  from  the 
bad  influ^*ncesof  camp  life.  I  believe  this  would  be  economy,  for,  unless  something  of 
the  kind  is  done,  very  much  of  the  labor  and  money  expended  in  the  schools  in  the 
States  will  be  lost. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  reports  of  the  two  school  superintendents,  herewith  in- 
closed. 
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FREIGHTING. 

The  Indians  have  had  more  trouble  hauling  supplies  the  past  year  than  any  pre- 
Tiooa  year,  because  of  the  bigh  waters  in  the  rivers.  I  question  if  the  Indians  of  any 
agency  have  such  a  road  to  freight  over  as  the  ludians  of  this  reservation.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  season  some  oue  or  more  of  the  streams  between  the 
agency  and  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  where  the  supplies  are  delivered,  were  impassable, 
andtheconseqnenoe  was  that  the  ludiaiis  were  compelled  to  do  without  supplies  which 
they  greatly  needed.  For  months  they  had  no  flour,  and  during  the  winter  they 
suffered  from  the  cold  and  the  want  of  clotbiug,  while  the  suppiiesof  both  were  lying 
al  Arkansas  City.  The  white  freighters  greatly  fear  these  streams,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Indians,  with  their  small  half-broken  ponies,  should  hesitate  before 
erossinff  then^. 

Conla  the  supplies  be  delivered  at  some  point  near  the  line  in  Texas,  it  would  be 
mnoh  better  for  the  Indians.  It  would  certainly  do  away  with  the  trouble  about  the 
children  at  the  Chilocco  school ;  there  would  no  longerbe  temptation  offered  the  child 
lo  leave  the  school  by  passing  trains. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  have  done  good  service  duriug  the  year. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  health  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks  having  failed,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
work  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  since  he  left  no 
one  has  been  sent  out  to  take  his  place.  The  field  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  a  lay 
reader  has  read  the  service  every  Sabbath  in  the  church,  aud  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
another  missionary  will  be  put  into  the  work. 

The  Methodist  Church  has,  during  the  year,  undertaken  a  work  at  the  agency,  and 
once  in  every  month  a  minister  has  visited  the  agency  and  held  services. 

The  Indian  church,  which  was  organized  some  years  ago,  is  still  in  good  condition, 
service  being  held  every  Sabbath,  either  in  their  house  of  worship  or  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  members.  The  membership  of  this  church  is  from  the  Wichitas,  Caddoes, 
and  other  affiliated  bands,  and  they  are,  I  think,  very  sincere  in  their  devotion. 

CONCLUSION. 

Before  closing  this  my  last  report,  I  would  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  in  refer- 
ence to  my  administration  of  affairs  at  the  agency  during  the  seven  and  one-half  years 
I  have  been  in  charge.  When  I  look  back  upon  the  work  and  see  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  this  time,  the  improved  condition  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Apache  Indians  to-day  over  what  it  was  when  I  assumed  charge  in  March,  1878, 
I  fr^tbat  ray  labors  have  not  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  I  can  at  least  refer  with 

fride  to  the  progress  made  by  these  three  tribes.  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
jowas  and  Comanches  have  made  greater  improvement  in  the  last  five  years  than 
any  other  tribes  of  blanket  Indians  now  in  charge  of  the  Government.  When  I  as- 
sumed charge  in  1878  they  had  been  but  a  few  years  on  the  reservation  and  under 
eiTilizing  influences.  Indeed,  one  of  these, years,' that  of  1874,  they  had  spent  at  war 
with  the  whites,  and  about  one-half  of  each  of  the  others  was  passed  out  on  the  plains 
hanting  and  dancing,  and  few  of  them  had  abandoned  any  of  their  savage  customs 
or  were  endeavoring  to  subsist  themselves  by  tilling  the  soil.  Much  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  counciling,  and  almost  weekly  pow-wows  were  held  with  the  agent  in  the 
oonncil-room  in  the  agency  building.  Some  few  of  the  Comanches  had  fields  situated 
about  15  miles  from  the  agency,  but  those  of  the  Kiowas  who  had  commenced  to  till 
the  soil  all  worked  their  patches  in  one  field,  a  Government  field,  which  was  situated 
abont  3  miles  from  the  agency.  The  tribes  each  camped  in  one  body,  and  the  camping 
place  of  the  Kiowas  was  at  a  point  about  12  miles  from  the  agency  aud  15  from  the 
field.  My  first  eflort  was  to  break  up  their  large  camps  %nd  get  them  to  open  individ- 
nal  fields.  Many  of  the  chiefs,  with  their  bands,  moved  off  the  first  year  and  worked 
the  fields  I  had  plowed  for  them,  but  in  the  second  year  there  was  a  general  movement 
by  the  heads  of  families  in  selecting  locations  for  their  fields  and  making  rails  with 
which  to  inclose  them.  I  required  in  all  cases  that  an  eight-rail  fence  should  inclose 
the  field  before  I  would  have  the  sod  broken.  This  segregation  continued,  until  to-day 
there  are  abont  150  fields  scattered  over  the  reservation.  They  are,  for  Indians,  rea- 
sonably well  cultivated,  and  are  located  generally  on  the  following  si  reams :  Washita 
and  Little  Washita,  North  Fork  of  Red  River,  ami  Elk,  Rainy  Mountain,  Walnut,  Dela- 
ware, Tonkaway,  Cache,  West  Cache,  Beaver,  Little  Beaver,  Medicine  Bluft',  Chandler, 
Otter,  Wolf,  and  Snake  Creeks.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  village  custom  of  these 
tribes  is  broken  up,  and  that  they  have  settled  down  as  farmers. 
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In  1678  the  Kiowas  made  a  raid  into  Texas  and  killed  one  whit-e  man  in  retaliation 
for  the  killing  of  a  Kiowa  a  few  weeks  before,  and  the  same  year  35  Comancbes  ran 
off  to  New  Mexico,  bnt  since  then,  I  may  say,  not  an  Indian  has  been  absent  without 
leave.  In  1878  I  had  one  of  the  worst  Indians  arrested  and  put  in  the  ^uard-honse, 
and  this  is  the  only  Indian  that  I  ever  placed  in  prison.  It  may  be  that  a  more  rigid 
course  would  have  been  better,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  the  eourse  I  chose  to  pursue 
was  of  itself  a  success.  I  never  expect  to  hear  of  these  Indians  going  on  the  war-path 
again.  The  Wichitas  occupy  a  different  grade  and  different  reservations,  and  have 
advanced  fkrther  than  the  Kiowas  and  Comancbes,  have  kept  up  a  steady  improve- 
ment since  I  have  had  charge  of  them,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  they  are  the 
best  Indian  farmers  in  the  Territory  to-day.  The  Caddoes,  who  are  affiliated  with  the 
Wichitas,  have  made  no  improvement  for  a  number  of  years— indeed  they  have  retro- 

Saded.  Some  years  ago  many  of  them  supported  themselves  entirely  by  their  own 
bor,  and  c«>uld  do  so  again  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  it. 

But  yet  I  know  the  Indians  under  my  charge  are  very  far  from  civilization  or  a 
condition  of  self-support,  and  I  confess  I  have  very  little  hope  of  their  reaching  this 
condHion  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  things  exist.  Some  of  them  know  that  the 
feeling  among  the  whites  against  their  being  fed  by  the  Government  and  their  holding 
80  much  land  is  growing  stronger  every  day,  and  they  believe  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  they  will  be  left  to  their  owu  resources,  and  their  surplus  land  will  be 
taken  from  them.  Bnt  most  of  them  do  not  seem  to  understand  this,  and  nearly  all 
act  as  if  contented  and  as  if  they  felt  safe  in  the  possession  of  their  broad  acres.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  one  thing,  the  possession  of  large  and  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
has  much  to  do  in  keeping  the  Indian  in  his  present  condition,  and  not  until  this 
land  is  taken  from  them  and  they  are  left  with  the  number  of  acres  they  can  utilize 
will  they  be  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  necessities  and  commence  to  labor 
earnestly  to  better  their  condition.  Their  domain  is  not  as  extensive,  of  course,  as  it 
was  before  they  were  brought  on  their  reservation,  but  they  have  yet  so  many  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  acres  to  roam  over,  their  life  is  to  them  about  the  same  that 
it  was  in  the  old  days,  and  before.  As  it  is  now,  they  are  surrounded  by  civilization 
on  all  sides.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  any  longer  enjoy  the  chase,  and  this  is  about  the 
only  difference  in  his  life;  but  his  wants,  once  supplied  in  this  way,  are  now  supplied 
by  the  rations  furnished  him  by  a  generous  Government.  Something  must  be  done 
which  will  make  him  look  into  the  future  and  see  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself. 

I  have  thought  much  upon  this  matter,  the  future  of  the  Indian ;  and  I  have  long  had 
in  my  mind  a  theory  by  which  I  think  a  settlement  of  the  question  could  be  effected. 
It  is  first  to  require  each  head  of  a  family  to  select  a  home  and  live  upon  it,  and  if, 
after  the  selections  and  allotments  have  been  made,  there  was  found  to  be  more  land 
than  was  required  to  locate  all  the  Indians  of  the  tribe,  which  I  think  on  most  reser- 
vations would  be  the  case,  let  the  Government  make  a  proposition  to  purchase  the 
snrplus,  and  I  will  say,  insist  upon  the  Indians  selling,  but  by  all  means  dealing  fairly 
with  them.  Then  the  money  thus  arising  should  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians — not  so  it  will  become  a  iwrpetual  cash  annuity,  for  such  a  course  will^eep 
the  tribes  no  better  than  beggars  always— bnt  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  land  ilfto  a 
reasonable  number  of  parts,  and  pay  it  out  annually  through  a  Government  agent  in 
subsistence,  farming  implements,  horses,  &.c.,  until  exhausted.  As'soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment completes  the  purchase  of  the  surplus  land  from  the  Indians  it  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  market  for  actual  settlers.  It  would  soon  be  taken  up,  and  these 
settlers  would  at  once  begin  to  open  farms,  and  to  set  an  example  of  thrift  and  self- 
support  by  the  side  of  their  Indian  neighbors. 

I  am  aware  that  the  dividing  of  the  land  in  severalty  among  the  Indians  has  been 
before  proposed;  but  I  believe  the  idea  has  been  to  divide  the  reservation  into  two 
parts,  and  settling  the  Indians  on  one  and  selling  the  other  to  settlers.  I  would  no 
longer  keep  the  Indian  cut  off  from  the  world  and  apart  from  civilization.  After 
the  selections  of  homes  and  allotments  have  all  been  made  to  the  heads  of  families 
and  each  member  of  the  tribe,  every  section  or  part  of  section  not  taken  up  should  be 
sold. 

The  Kiowas,  Comancbes,  and  Apaches  have  under  their  treaty  about  1,000  acres  per 
capita.  An  allotment  of  80  acres  per  hea<l  is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  so  that 
there  will  be  left  9*20  acres  to  be  Fold.  At  $1.25  per  acre  there  will  be  a  fund  of  $1,150 
to  be  set  aside  for  each  one,  and  all  together  a  fund  of  about  $.3,000,000.  Now,  by  the 
time  the  fund  shall  have  been  expended  in  the  way  deemed  best,  to  assist  and  help 
along  the  Indian  farmer,  he  will  have  had  his  own  experience,  assisted  by  the  agency 
farmer,  but  the  still  better  schooling— that  of  witnessing  how  his  white  eighbor 
works  his  field,  and  how  he  has  clothed  and  fed  from  the  proceeds  of  his  160  acres  of 
land  his  family  of  four  or  five  children  without  any  aid  from  the  Government  or  else- 
where. At  this  point  I  would  throw  the  Indian  upon  his  own  resources  and  let  him 
**8ink  or  swim  "  as  he  himself  elects. 

This  arrangement,  too,  would  settle  the  trouble  about  Indian  leases  of  grass  lands 
and  trespassing  cattle.    All  persons  agree  that  the  lands  must  be  utilized,  and  it  ih 
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erid^nt  tbmt  the  Indians  themselves  cannot  make  use  of  it.  And  if  they  cannot  he 
leaied  b^  the  Indians  for  grazing  purposes*  then  trespassing  cattle  will  overran  the 
nserration  and  consume  the  gi-ass  any  way.  Experience  has  shown  that  an  army 
woQld  be  required  to  keep  the  thousands  of  heads  of  cattle  held  jnst  on  the  border, 
from  crossing  the  imaginary  line  and  entering  the  reservation. 

The  presence  of  these  trespassing  cattle  will,  of  course,  always  have  a  tendency  to 
demoralize  the  Indians,  by  tempting  them  to  depredate  upon  the  herds  under  the 
^ea  that  the  cattle  were  sticalin^  their  grass.  The  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  as 
I  have  suggested,  seems  to  me  wi}l  solve  the  whole  trouble,  and  finally  settle  the  In- 
dian problem,  and  remove  a  great  weight  and  responsibility  from  the  Government. 
Tben  we  would  have  no  more  Indian  wars,  and  the  **  Wild  West'*  would  be  changed 
into  a  country  of  settlers  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Osage  Agency,  August  20, 1885. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my 
KTenth  annual  report  of  this  agency,  situated  south  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  west  of 
the  96th  principal  meridian,  and  east  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  comprising  an 
aieaot  1,570,196  acres,  and  occupied  by  the  Osage,  Kaw,  and  part  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians. The  reservation  was  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  by  the  Osages,  as  they  claim^ 
with  the  specific  understanding  that  they  should  have  a  title  to  the  same  in  **  fee^' 
from  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Ten  years  after  the  land  was  purchased  and  paid  for  with 
Osase  funds,  through  which  time  they  were  clamoring  for  a  deed.  Congress,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Osages,  demanded  a  deed  to  Osage  lands  to  be  made  to  the 
United  States,  in  trust,  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  this 
office.  On  presenting  this  to  the  Osage  council  they  were  much  disappointed,  and 
asked  that  the  paper  bo  returned,  and  a  request  made  for  a  deed  such  as  had  been 
promised  them  when  the  land  was  purchased. 

The  Osages  numbered  in  June  26,  1885,  1,547,  of  which  1.170  were  full  and  377 
mixed  blood.  The  full  bloods  mostly  cling  to  their  blanket  dress,  convei'se  in  their 
oitive  tongue,  and  are  indolent  in  their  habits,  the  men  lounging  about  their  lodges 
or  houses  most  of  the  time,  allowing  the  women  to  do  most  of  the  work.  The  mixed 
bloods  all  wear  citizen *s  dress,  speak  English,  aud  are  all  to  some  extent  engaged  in 
tuming  and  stock-raising. 

The  Kaws  numbered  225,  of  which  173  were  full  and  .52  were  mixed  bloods.  The 
fall  bloods  keep  up  their  reputation  for  wandering  about,  visiting  other  Indians  and 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  smoking  ponies,  and  begging,  whichever  seems 
best  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view — that  is.  cetting  a  living  without  physical  exertion. 
When  at  home,  they  display  a  commendable  energy  in  trying  to  raise  something  to 
SQberist  on. 

A  few  of  the  Quapaws  still  remain  on  this  reservation,  living  in  huts  and  farming 
anall  patches.  They  also  get  some  employment  from  the  Osages.  They  are  satisfied  with 
■nail  things:  can  dance,  and  be  apparently  happy  if  they  have  but  one  meal  in  the 
kouae,  aud  that  one  on  the  table.  They  have  never  received  any  benefit  from  their 
own  reservation,  all  proceeds  therefrom  being  taken  by  the  few  who  remain  at  Qua- 
paw agency.  They  should  be  returned  or  their  reservation  sold  and  the  proceeds  di- 
vided per  capita  among  them. 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

With  the  full  blood  Osages  it  is  a  failure,  at  least  with  the  present  generation,  as 
^y  look  upon  work  as  degrading,  and  to  plow  and  hoe  ouly  fit  occupations  for  poor 
wbitemen  who  have  to  work  for  a  living,  and  they  are  careful  to  impress  this  idea 
onxhe  minds  of  their  children.  They  aliraanage  to  plant  small  patches  of  corn  and 
▼egetables,  and  if  their  duties  as  consistent  Indians  are  not  too  pressing,  with  the  as- 
«»tance  of  the  stronger  and  more  energetic  members  of  the  family  (the  women)  they 
manage  to  raise  a  fair  crop,  which  they  dry  aud  otherwise  prepare  for  winter.     » 

The  Kaws  have  better  fields  and  generally  raise  considerable  corn  and  vegetables. 
"Hiey  snffer  from  late  planting  and  proper  care;  from  their  ponies  being  poor  in  the 
spring,  and  inattention  to  cultivating  at  the  proper  time.  The  mixed  bloods  are 
O08t  all  farming  to  some  extent,  and  many  of  them,  with  the  assistance  of  white  men, 
b»Te  good  farms  and  raise  large  crops  of  corn  and  millet. 

Stock-raising  should  be  the  business  of  this  country,  as  beef  can  be  produced  here 
▼cry  cheaply.  A  number  of  the  Indians  have  herds  of  cattle  and  most  of  them  have 
plenty  of  hogs.     They  should  take  better  care  of  them  and  pay  more  attention  to  keep 
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np  the  stock.  All  have  more  or  less  ponies,  in  which  they  take  great  pride.  While 
stock  will  do  well  for  ei^ht  or  nine  mouths  iu  the  year,  yet  more  care  should  he  taken 
to  prepare  feed  for  the  remaiuiug  three  or  four  months.  ludians  and  others  that  have 
had  stock  in  this  country  have  suti'ered  greatly  the  past  year  for  want  of  sufficient 
feed  to  tide  them  over  the  cold  winter.  Perhaps  one  year  in  three  stock  w^ill  get 
through,  but  they  are  iu  poor  condition  to  take  food  in  the  spring.  The  Indians  are 
beginning  to  learn  this,  and  more  hay  is  being  put  up  this  fall  than  was  ever  kno'wn 
betore.  A  large  number  of  full  bloods  have  purchased  new  machines  aud  are  cutting 
for  themselves  and  neighbors. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

• 

I  have  long  believed  that  to  educate  the  Indian  was  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
much  perplexed  Indian  problem,  and  am  more  fully  convinced  that,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment is  looking  after  their  interests  in  other  directions,  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  education  of  evei-y  Indian  child,  and  they  be  compelled^  if  necessary, 
to  comply  with  such  provision.  If  this  were  carried  out,  in  one  generation  the  Indians 
would  be  an  English-speaking  people,  acquainted  with  the  labors,  habits,  and  means 
of  our  self-sustaining,  self-governing  race.  They  would  then  be  ready  for  citizen- 
ship, and  should  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  earning  their  own  livelihood. 

With  the  above  idea  in  view  I  secured  the  passage  of  a. compulsory  ** education 
law"  by  the  Osages,  penalties  pertaining  only  to  their  annuity  right**.  In  ray  last 
aniTua]  report  1  uotice<l  the  progress  as  a  result  of  this  law  as  far  as  the  opening  of 
the  school  September  1,  l^<84. 

The  agency  school  soon  became  overcrowded.  I  first  sent  50  children  to  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  then  15  to  Osage  Mission  Kansas,  and  30  to  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
We  still  had  more  in  school  than  could  be  accommodated  comfortably.  A  day-school 
was  then  organized  on  Bird  Creek  by  some  of  the  citizens,  and  a  number  of  young 
scholars  taken  out  and  placed  there.  Also  16  children  were  sent  to  Houghton,  Iowa ; 
making  a  total  of  over  120  taken  from  the  agency  school  during  the  year,  and  still  the 
school  was  full  nearly  all  the  time.  During  the  entire  year  the  results  were  beyond 
my  fondest  anticipations.  The  Indians  soon  learned  that  if  they  wanted  a  child  for  a 
few  days  for  any  special  reascm  they  must  first  obtain  an  order  for  it  from  the  office. 

At  Kaw  the  regulation  of  the  Indian  office  was  equally  as  effective  of  good  results, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  the  vantage-ground  is  not  lost,  the  children  of  this 
agency  will  practically  all  in  ten  years  secure  a  common-school  education.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Government  can  atibrd  to  let  the  opportunity  pass. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

For  years  we  have  been  trying  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  for  the  schools,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  striking  a  vein  of  good  water  sutficient  for  all  purposes  near  the 
center  of  the  village.  Having  on  hand  a  steam-puuip,  I  erected  a  500-barrel  tank  on 
a  stone  tower  20  feet  high,  on  the  hill  or  plain  upon  which  the  school  buildings  and 
agent's  residence  are  situated,  and  with  a  system  of  pipes  water  is  furnished  to  almost 
any  part  of  these  buildings ;  have  also  laid  mains  and  placed  hydrants  to  all  the  Grov- 
emment  buildings  in  the  village  below,  having  about  90  feet  pressure,  which  gives 
good  security  from  fire.  The  steam-pump  is  also  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  utilized  at 
twenty  minutes'  notice,  and  increases  the  force  of  the  water-pressure  to  any  extent' 
the  pipes  will  bear.  There  is  in  all  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  of  pipe,  all  the  work 
being  done  by  agency  mechanics,  except  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  $600. 

LEASES  TO   CATTLEMEN. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  these  leases  were  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency  for 
two  reasons:  first,  that  they  might  derive  a  revenue  from  a  portion  of  their  reservation 
that  they  did  not  require  for  their  present  use;  and,  second,  as  a  means  of  protection 
from  the  promiscuous  grazing  of  their  lauds  by  cattle  owned  by  parties  living  along  the 
borders  of  the  reservation  that  allowed  their  cattle  to  run  at  will.  As  a  result  of  the 
system,  the  Indians  have  received  during  the  past  year  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
ever  received  in  any  one  year  prior  to  the  granting  of  these  leases,  and  to  my  knowl- 
-edge  there  is  not  a  herd  of  foreign  cattle  pn  the  reservation  outside  the  pastures. 
Manv  fanatics  have  filled  the  newspapers  of  the  country  for  months  past  with  sen- 
sational artifles,  stating  how  the  poor  Indian  was  being  crowded  otf  from  his  range, 
and  woulil-be  philanthropists  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  poor  Indian 
ponies  that  must  sufier  and  die  because  the  white  man's  cattle  were  allowed  to  eat 
np  all  the  grass.  I  can  assure  all  such  troubled  spirits  that  1  can  take  them  a  week's 
ride  over  the  million  acres  inclosed  by  these  pastures,  and  reserved  by  the  Indians  for 
their  own  use,  where  the  grass  is  belly-deep  to  horses,  in  which  they  cannot  discern 
the  trail  of  a  pony  or  cow  the  past  summer,  all  of  which  will  be  burned  this  autumn 
unutilized. 
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UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  qnestionsnow  before  these  Indians  is  the  presence  on  the  reser- 
TmtloD  of  a  large  number  of  United  States  citizens  under  the  guise  of  laborers,  farmers, 
Ac  There  never  has  been  a  time  during  the  history  of  this  agency  but  that  a  few 
dtisens  have  been  employed  by  the  Osages  along  the  border  to  assist  them  in  the 
opeoini;  of  farms  and  caring  for  crops  and  stock.  As  the  success  of  these  has'  been  wit- 
BCflBed  hy  those  living  a  little  farther  in  the  nation,  they  too  have  secured  such  serv- 
ice. A  Dumber  of  times  during  the  past  seven  years  they  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  police,  only  to  return  again  and  bring  a  friend  with  them.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
tiiere  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  both  the  members  of  the  nation  and  the  United 
States  citizens  are  to  blame  for  their  presence,  as  the  latter  have  pressed  in  regardless 
of  oflSce  instructions,  and  the  former  as  persistently  guaranteed  tnat  all  was  right,  in 
order  to  secure  their  services.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  matter  has  reached  that 
point  where  it  must  be  controlled,  or  the  Indians  will  soon  find  that  they  have  prac- 
tically lost  their  reservation.  Many  of  them  fully  realize  this,  and  are  anxious  that  a 
lystem  of  permits  be  authorized  where  by  they  may  secure  the  desired  laborer  and  yet 
be  freed  from  the  pressure  that  is  now  upon  them. 

In  general  the  health  of  the  Indians  the  past  year  has  been  reasonably  good,  al- 
ihoagh  the  death  rate  far  exceeds  the|  increase,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  so  long 
as  they  cling  to  their  present  habits.  They  seem  to  fall  easy  victims  to  diseases  that 
we  are  generally  able  to  control  with  good  nursing.  The  medicine  men  that  hold  an 
iron  hand  over  them  are  a  fraud,  both  as  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  teachers  of 
idigion,  which  they  combine. 

During  the  year  a  hospital  has  been  erected  for  the  school,  capable  of  accomodating 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  patients,  and  has  proven  a  great  benefit,  as  children  have  done 
much  hotter  removed  from  school  building  than  formerly. 

Aa  1  am  about  to  leave  the  service,  I  can  but  redect  over  the  seven  years  spent  at 
yiia  agency,  and  while  there  has  not  been  as  much  accomplished  as  I  could  have 
hoped,  yet  I  believe  there  has  been  some  progress  made  toward  placing  these  Indians 
in  a  position  where  they  can  become  a  part  of  our  self-sustaining,  self-governing  com- 
munity. As  a  few  special  features  of  encouragfement,  I  will  mention  the  abandon- 
BMut  of  the  issue  of  rations,  and  free  shops,  which  encourage  idleness  and  profligacy; 
the  compiling  and  adoption  of  a  code  of  laws  which  provide  for  an  elective  council 
to  represent  the  nation  in  all  matters  of  business,  thus  practically  overthrowing  the 
old  chief  rule;  and  the  establishment  of  cmrts  for  the  settlement  of  all  personal  diffi- 
enlties  ;  the  building  for  almost  every  family  of  a  comfortable  house  on  claims  selected 
by  themselves,  thus  oreaking  up  the  old  town  life ;  the  passage  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws,  by  which  nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age  have  been  placed  in  school, 
and  many  other  evidences  of  progress,  which  comes  very  slow,  however,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  no  marvelous  revolution  will  be  accomplished  with  the  present  gen-r 
cration ;  but  much  should  and  I  believe  can  be  accomplished  with  the  children  by  keep- 
ing them  in  school,  and  as  much  as  possible  for  a  series  of  years  from  their  parents 
ai^  friends  who  would  encourage  them  to  keep  up  their  Indian  life.  With  all  the 
earesand  perplexities  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  an  agency,  I  have  found  much 
to  enjoy,  as  it  has  been  a  pleasure 'to  notice  every  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
theoe  children  of  the  forest,  and  administer  to  their  wants. 

As  I  retire  I  can  but  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  their  cordial  sup- 
port through  all  these  years  of  service,  to  the  many  employes  who  have  so  cheerfully 
aansted  in  managing  the  agency,  and  above  all  to  our  kind  Heavenly  Father  who  has 
watched  over  and  cared  for  my  family  and  myself  during  our  sojourn  here. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  J.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PoNCA,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency, 

August  20,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  office  circular  of  July  1,  1885,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
■ly  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  several  tribes  of  In- 
dians connected  with  this  agency. 

The  year  has  been  quiet  and  uneventful,  and  there  is  no  circumstance  of  particular 
ngnificance  to  record.  The  Indians  on  all  the  reservations  have  pursued  the  peace- 
fol  and  even  tenor  of  their  way,  no  act  of  violence  or  breach  of  the  peace  worthy  of 
mention  having  occurred  either  among  themselves  or  in  connection  with  the  whites. 
I  can  repeat  with  added  confidence  the  statement  of  my  former  report  that  no  white 
eomnionity  of  equal  number  can  show  a  record  so  clear  of  violence  or  with  so  few  of- 
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fenses  against  person  or  property  as  these  Indians.  Their  patience  and  forbearance 
under  acts  of  wrong  and  injustice  to  which  they  are  sometimes  subjected  by  a  certam 
class  of  whites,  who  have  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  surrounding  territory,  are  really 
surprising. 

In  regard,  however,  to  another  class  of  offenses  I  cannot  speak  so  favorably.  Their 
morals  and  social  habits  are  abominable.  While  they  acquiesce  grudgingly  and 
under  protest  in  the  necessity  of  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  endeavoring 
to  provide  by  civilized  methods  for  some  sort  of  subsistence,  when  it  comes  to  the 
regulation  of  their  social  and  domestic  affairs  they  despise  the  white  man  and  his 
wa^s.  In  these  respects  I  doubt  if  they  have  advanced  one  iota  in  all  the  years 
duriug  which  they  have  been  under  the  training  and  tutelage  of  the  superior  race. 
They  marry  and  unmarry  at  pleasure.  Their  daughters  are  held  as  legitimate 
merchandise.  Polygamy,  though  not  universally  practiced,  is  considered  perfectly 
proner  and  excites  no  remark.  It  is,  indeed,  practiced  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  su- 
perncial  acquaintauce  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  The  woman  as  a  rule  accepts  the 
situation  with  the  apathy  of  the  race.  Occasionally,  however,  the  first  wife  organ- 
izes a  revolt  against  the  interloper  and  succeeds  in  driving  her  out ;  but  sometimes 
she  is  driven  out  herself,  and  compelled  with  her  brood  to  find  lodging  and  subsistence 
as  she  can.  Some  of  these  are  cases  of  extreme  hardship.  So  long  as  this  condition 
of  things  continues  they  can  make  no  real  progress;  the  emancipation  of  the  woman 
is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  civilization  of  any  people.  Moral  influences  and  the 
example  of  the  whiles  have  utterly  failed  to  effect  any  change  for  the  better  in  their 
domestic  relations.  1  think  it  is  high  time  they  were  placea  under  the  restraints  of 
law  just  as  other  people.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  an  Indian  should  not  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  bigamy  as  well  as  a  Mormon.  One  or  two  examples  would  do  more  to 
break  up  the  miserable  practice  than  all  that  teachers  and  missionaries  can  do  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

Abide,  however,  from  these  and  kindred  matters,  which  affect  their  moral  rather 
than  their  physical  condition,  these  tribes  have  made  perceptible  progress  in  the 
direction  of  independence  and  self-support.  Of  course  it  has  been  done  under  con- 
stant urging.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  upward  tendency  in  the  Indian  nation. 
The  very  moderate  advance  these  Indians  have  made  in  the  twenty-five  years  or  more 
during  which  they  have  had  teachers  and  helpers  has  been  made  under  the  constant 
pressure  of  those  around  them;  if  that  pressure  was  withdrawn  they  would  speedily 
relapse  into  utter  idleness  and  barbarism.  But  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation 
is  that  they  respond  more  readily  and  kindly  to  the  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf^ 
and  they  v^ill  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  as  their  muscles  become  inured  to  labor  and 
they  acquire  the  skill  which  practice  alone  can  give  in  the  methods  and  processes  of 
civilized  industry. 

The  statistics  accompanying  this  report  have  been  obtained  by  actual  visitation 
from  house  to  house,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  crops,  and  by  the  answers  elicited 
from  the  owners  as  to  stock  and  other  items  within  their  knowledge. 

THE  P0NCA8. 

The  Poncas  are  fortunate  in  occupying  one  of  the  most  desirable  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Territory  or  anywhere  else.  In  beauty,  in  fertility,  and  in  the  natural  respurces  of  a 
farming  or  grazing  country  it  cannot  be  excelled.  If  a  community  of  five  hundred 
white  people  owned  their  reservation  as  the  Indians  do,  they  would  iA  a  few  years 
make  it  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  Poncas  in  time,  no  doubt,  will  develop  its  resources 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  meet  their  moderate  requirements.  In  some  respects  they 
have  this  year  made  a  gratifying  advance  over  last  yearns  operations. 

The  corn  crop  especially  promises  a  much  larger  aggregate  than  that  of  last  year. 
If  properly  gathered  and  taken  care  of,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  afibrd  them  a  fair  supply. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Poncas  do  not  use  maize  in  the  shape  of  bread,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  raise  and  furnishes  a  more  wholesome  diet  than  the  sodden  cakes  of  wheat-flour 
which  they  ordinarily  use.  The  difficulty  of  getting  it  ground,  perhaps  accounts  in 
part  for  their  not  using  it,  as  there  is  no  mill  nearer  than  Arkansas  City,  35  miles.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  if  they  were  furnished  with  a  mill  attached  to  the  saw- 
mill engine,  where  they  could  have  corn  ground — say  one  day  iu  the  week — they 
might  be  induced  to  adopt  corn  bread  to  a  considerable  extent,  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

Their  wheat  crop  shows  a  falling  off  from  last  year,  but  the  season  was  unfavorable 
for  this  grain.  Considering  the  signal  failure  ot  the  crop  throughout  the  West,  the 
Poncas  have  succeeded  as  well  as  any  other  people  could  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. My  experience  and  observation  for  the  last  two  years  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  wheat  is  not  a  profitable  crop  for  these  Indians  to  raise.  It  is  too 
uncertain  and  too  expensive.  If  they  succeed  iu  growing  a  crop,  the  various  expenses 
connected  with  the  harvesting  and  care  of  it  eat  it  up.  It  requires  about  a  dozen 
Indians  to  take  up  the  grain  after  a  reaper,  and  they  all  have  to  be  paid.    They  seem, 
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with  few  exceptions,  incapable  of  acquirinff  the  necessary  skill  to  operate  a  machine 
mileeaof  the  simplest  kind;  they  constantly  break  down  their  reapers;  a  machine 
will  hardly  last  them  more  than  two  seasons  till  it  is  entirely  spoiled.  Bnt  after  the 
erop  is  secure,  before  it  can  be  utilized  it  must  be  hauled  to  Arkansas  City,  35  miles, 
and  exchanged  for  flour  at  not  to  exceed  30  pounds  to  the  bushel,  so  that  in  the  end 
they  get  bnt  little  for  their  labor.  Another  serious  drawback  connected  with  their 
raisiDg  wheat  is  the  thrashing.  The  Indians  never  could  learn  to  run  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine;  it  must  be  done  by  agency  teams  and  employes,  and  as  they  insist  on  having 
the  grain  thrashed  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  or  before,  it  constitutes  a  laborious  and  exhaust- 
ing job  both  for  man  and  horses,  occupying  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer.  If  there  had  never  been  a  reaper  or  thrashing  machine  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  they  had  been  taught  to  harvest  their  little  crops  with  a  cradle  and  tread 
them  out  with  horses,  as  white  farmers  did  for  many  years,  it  would  have  been,  I  think, 
greatly  to  their  advantage. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  stock-raising  is  the  true  industry,  not  only  for  the 
Poncas,  bnt  for  all  the  Indians  connected  with  this  agency.  Their  facilities  for  pur- 
suing it  are  unsurpassed.  It  furnishes  larger  returns  for  the  labor  and  is  less  subject 
to  TicisBitudes  than  ordinary  farming.    But  in  order  to  succeed  they  must  make  better 

rroviston  for  subsisting  their  stock  during  the  winter  than  they  have  heretofore  done. 
have  had  all  their  mowing  machines  repaired  and  put  in  good  order,  and  have  given 
them  every  encouragement  to  put  up  this  year  an  adequate  supply  of  hay,  andliope 
they  will  do  so. 

The  following  statistics  present  a  summary  of  the  present  condition  of  the  tribe  and 
the  result  of  their  farming  operations  for  the  past  year.  The  present  population  of 
the  tribe  is  574;  number  of  births,  25;  number  of  deaths,  11;  showing  a  net  increase 
of  14  over  last  year.  They  have  broken  273  acres,  an  increase  of  205  acres  over  the 
amount  broken  last  year.  They  have  built  2,220  rods  of  wire  fence;  they  have  in- 
elosed,  including  the  new  breaking,  1,369  acres,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  311  acres. 
They  have  actnally  cultivated  976  acres,  being  297  acres  more  than  they  had  in  culti- 
vation in  1884.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres  of  this  were  sown  in  wheat,  which 
produced  1,905  bushels,  being  275  bushels  short  of  the  amount  raised  last  year ;  bnt 
in  view  of  the  general  failure  of  the  wheat  crops  the  present  season,  the  shortage  is 
much  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  Seven  hundred  and  hfty-four  acres  were 
in  com  and  will  yield  18,850  bushels.  From  personal  inspection  of  every  field  on  the 
reeerve,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  average  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  which  I  have 
placed  it,  is  a  very  moderate  estimate.  The  remaining  61  acres  were  planted  to  millet, 
potatoes,  and  a  variety  of  field  and  garden  vegetables,  estimated  to  nave  produced  75 
tons  of  millet,  1,375  luishels  of  potatoes,  525  bushels  of  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  3,500  melons,  and  5,000  pumpkins  and  squashes. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Poncas  have  not  been  so  foHunate  during  the  past  year  in 
regard  to  their  stock  as  in  their  farming  operations.  The  number  of  both  horses  and 
cattle  shows  a  slight  falling  off  during  the  year.  In  regard  to  the  horses,  this  is  ac- 
coonted  for  by  the  fact  that  those  issued  some  years  ago  are  old,  and  many  of  them 
died  last  winter  from  the  effect  of  the  severe  cold,  and  many  of  their  cattle  died  from 
the  same  cause,  together  with  lack  of  sufficient  provision  for  so  long  and  hard  a  win- 
ter. Profiting  by  this  experience,  they  are  making  unusual  exertions  to  secure  a  good 
supply  of  hay,  and  I  estimate  the  amount  saved  at  750  tons,  which  with  the  stalk- 
fields  and  other  forage  will  be  fair  provision  for  the  stock  on  hand. 

The  Poncas  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  living  without  Government  rations 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  agreed  to  exchange  the  subsistence  usually  furnished  for 
an  equal  amount  in  horses  and  cattle.  This  was  perhaps  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  may  conduce  to  the  general  progress  of  the  tribe,  but  it  will  bring  hardship  and 
suffering  to  some.  There  are  a  good  many  old  men  and  women  who  have  never  made 
any  attempt  at  farming,  indeed  are  not  capable  of  doing  so.  They  will  get  no  part  of 
the  stock,  as  they  could  make  no  use  of  it  if  given  them.  They  have  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence whatever  except  weekly  rations  heretofore  doled  out  to  them.  These  simply 
give  ^p  their  living  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  fortunate  members  of  the  tribe.  They 
will  undoubtedly  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  I  anticipate  a  higher  death-rate  in 
the  tribe  in  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement.  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  will  show 
an  increase  of  population  during  the  coming  year.  This  seems  hard  on  the  poor  and 
helpless  portion  of  the  tribe;  but  the  movement  had  to  be  made  some  time,  and  per- 
haps no  better  time  is  likely  to  arrive,  as  the  poor  they  will  doubtless  always  have 
with  them. 

The  school. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  was  conducted  during  ten  months  of  the  year  with 
m  good  degree  of  success.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  m  attendance  at  any  dhe  time, 
as  well  as  the  average  attendance,  was  larger  than  last  year,  and  would  have  been 
eonsiderably  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  aiboat  50  of  the  largest  and  most  advanced 
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pupils  went  from  this  school  to  trainiug-schools  outside — namely,  to  Cbilocco  and 
Lawrence. 

Taking  these  into  account,  a  very  fair  percentage  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
the  tribe  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  means  of  education  during  the  year.  I  an- 
ticipate, however,  that  the  coming  year  will  make  a  still  better  showing.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  ratiops  system  by  the  tribe,  as  one  of  its  good  results,  I  think  will 
have  the  effect  to  fill  up  the  school,  and.  though  the  motive  be  unworthy,  the  good  to 
the  children  will  be  the  same.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  larger  boys  it  was  not 
practicable  to  cultivate  as  large  a  quantity  of  ground  as  last  year;  nevertheless  the 
industrial  teachers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  little  boys,  raised  9  acres  of  corn  and 
4  acres  of  potatoes,  and  other  garden  stuff,  from  which  can  be  produced  300  bushels 
of  corn,  about  150  of  potatoes,  and  an  abundance  of  peas,  be  ans,  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes, and  other  vegetables  for  the  children's  table. 

Police, 

I  have  reason  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  police 
foice  on  this  r*  servation.  They  obey  all  orders  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  and 
no  case  of  disorderly  conduct  or  act  of  insubordination  has  occurred  among  them. 

Sanitary, 

The  fact,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  that  the  births  in  this  tribe  have  exceeded  the 
deaths,  and  that  their  number  is  actually  increasing,  contrary  to  the  almost  universal 
experience  of  Indian  tribes,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  favorable  sanitary 
condition. 
'  While  a  considerable  number  has  been  under  treatment  at  one  time  or  another  dur- 
ing the  year  for  some  trivial  ailment,  cases  of  severe  and  dangerous  illness  have  been 
very  rare,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  no  serious  illness  and  no  death  has  ever  oc- 
curred among  the  children  in  the  agency  school,  l^^otwithstandiug  its  contiguity  to 
streams  of  water  and  its  long  warm  summers  the  reservation  seems  to  be  exception- 
ally healthy. 

THE  PAWmfiES. 

The  Pawnees  now  number  1,045,  showing  a  steady  decrease  in  population  from  year 
to  year.  The  deaths  largely  ontnumber  the  births,  and  it  seems  only  a  question  of 
time  when  th«  tribe  will  become  extinct. 

The  favorable  change  noticed  last  year  in  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  village 
system  has  continued  during  the  present  year.  Many  who  had  previously  taken  al- 
lotments, but  were  unable  to  occupy  them  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  make  the 
needed  improven^ents,  have  managed  to  get  some  breaking  and  fencing  done,  and 
will,  as  soon  as  they  can  secure  some  kind  of  dwelling,  make  their  permanent  resi- 
dence on  their  individual  farms. 

The  Pawnees  seem  to  be  a  more  sprightly  and  enterprising  race  than  most  of  the 
Indians  of  this  agency*  and  manifest  a  more  genuine  desire  to  adopt  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  civilized  life  than  any  of  the  other  tribes.  This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  among  them  several  mixed-blood  families,  who  possess  a  really 
respectable  degree  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  These  have  made  for  themselves 
neat  and  comfortable  homes,  and  surrounded  them  with  shade  trees  and  orchards, 
some  of  which  are  already  in  bearing.  They  cultivate  a  variety  of  crops  and  live 
very  much  as  white  people.  Their  innreuce  and  example  have  done  much  to  stimu- 
late the  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the  full-bloods  to  adopt  a  siuiilar  course 
of  life.  On  account  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  corn  crop  last  year  many  of  the  Paw- 
nees were  reduced  to  distressing  straits  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  their 
sorest  need,  however,  they  never  turned  their  eyes  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  nor  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  return  to  the  system  of  Government  rations;  but  struggled  maiffully 
through  the  winter,  and  on  the  opening  of  spring  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  plant 
and  cultivate  another  crop.  1  am  pleased  to  say  that  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  will  afford  them  abundant  provision  for  the  year. 

The  following  figures  from  the  statistics  gathered  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  clerk  in 
charge,  will  show  the  aggregate  results  of  their  farming  operations  during  the  past 
year.  They  had  in  cultivation  971  acres,  from  which  there  were  produced  1,177  bush- 
els of  wheat,  35,000  bushels  of  corn,  969  bushels  of  oats,  lOO  bushels  of  potatoes, 
300  bushels  of  pease  and  beaus,  5,000  melons,  3,000  pumpkins,  besides  a  variety  of  veg- 
etables too  tedious  to  mention.  They  have  also  cut  and  secured  300  tons  of  hay.  In 
the  way  of  stock  they  own  300  head  of  cattle,  15  mules,  100  swine,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  pories.  These,  however,  change  hands  so  frequently,  and  pass  so  often  from 
the  possession  of  the  Pawnees  to  that  of  some  other  tribe  and  back  again,  that  their 
number  cannot  be  stated  even  approximately.    They  need  a  better  class  of  horses  to  do 
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(beir  work  properly.  If  they  bad  such  I  am^ satisfied  they  woald  not  give  them  away 
a*  they  do  the  ponies.  They  also  need  assistance  in  the  wa^  of  building  houses  to 
enable  tbeni  to  permanently  occupy  their  allotments.  One  carpenter  and  one  ap- 
prentice to  do  all  the  work  for  a  population  of  more  than  a  thousand,  find  constant 
employment  in  the  shop,  and  can  do  little  or  nothing  in  erecting  houses  on  different 
portions  of  the  jeservations. 

Agencg. 

The  agency  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  that  used  for  office  and  agent's  resi- 
dence, are  in  very  bad  condition.  Built  originally  of  cotton-wood  lumber  and  roofed 
with  cotton-wood  shingles,  they  have  become  so  rotten  and  dilapidated  as  scarcely  to 
afford  shelter  from  the  storms.  By  authority  of  the  Department  I  have  directed  the 
carpenter  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the  buildings  needed.  These  are  not  yet 
ready,  but  this  work  should  be  puqhed  to  completion  during  the  coming  year. 

School, 

The  industrial  boarding-school  was  conducted  with  energy  and  snccess  duriiig  the 
Kbool  year  of  ten  months.  The  children  have  made  a  steady  and  gratifying  advance 
in  their  studies,  in  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  English  language,  and  in  skill 
and  efficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  manual  labor  taught  in  the  school.  The 
Pawnees  are  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  education.  In  addition  to  the  pupils 
in  the  agency  school,  they  have  sent  a  large  number  to  other  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  a  more  thorough  training  than  they  can  secure  at  home.  During  the  year  a  well 
was  sunk  and  a  tank  and  windmill  erected  to  furnish  the  school  with  water.  They 
have  proved  a  complete  success,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  in  the 
building. 

Missionary, 

The  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  £.  Church  has  recently  placed  a 
miseionary  in  this  field  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Gaddes,  who  seems  in  every  way  fitted 
for  this  important  work.  The  society  proposes  to  erect  a  building  and  make  this  a 
permanent  missionary  station.  There  is  here  a  large  and  inviting  field  for  this  kind 
of  work,  and  I  anticipate  the  happiest  results  in  a  few  years  from  the  labors  of  the 
society  among  these  people. 

Sanitary. 

The  preponderance  of  deaths  over  births  and  the  general  diminution  of  the  tribe  is 
mfficient  evidence  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  is  not  good.  The  trouble, 
however,  is  not  of  a  local  character.  The  acute  diseases  incident  to  the  locality  and 
dimlte  are  not  particularly  frequent  or  severe.  But  many  of  the  Indians  are  tainted 
with  hereditary  and  constitutional  complaints  which  weaken  their  powers  of  resist- 
aoee,  and  they  succumb  to  attacks  of  pneumonia  or  malarial  fever  which  a  healthy 
constitution  would  easily  overcome. 

THE.OTOES   AND  MISSOURI  AS. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  for  this  tribe.  Indeed  I  feel  compelled  to  modify  somewhat 
eren  the  guardedly  favorable  opinion  I  expressed  of  them  in  my  last  report.  They 
promitte  everything  and  perform  nothing ;  they  are  easy  and  good  natured,  but  intol- 
enbly  lazy  and  shiftless.  They  are  still  possessed  of  the  idea  that  they  are  rich  and 
do  not  need  to  work.  They  are  sharp,  too.  Tbey  are  willing  to  pay  a  blacksmith  and 
i  carpenter  for  the  mere  nothings  they  want  done,  and  to  do  all  the  work  in  their  re- 
spective lines  without  asking  the  Indians  to  do  any  part  of  it.  But  they  do  not  want 
a  fSumer,  and  have  made  a  formal  demand  on  me  to  abolish  the  place,  pret-ending  they 
know  enough  about  fanning.  But  the  real  reasons  are  they  want  his  salary  added  to 
their  annnity,  and  they  douH  want  anybody  around  whose  business  it  is  to  try  to 
mike  them  work.  It  seems  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  Otoes  and  Missourias  to  aban- 
don their  nomadic  habits.  They  will  leave  their  houses,  and  collecting  around  the 
agency,  oron  some  other  part  of  the  reservation,  erect  a  village  of  tents,  where  they  will 
stay  feasting  and  dancing  until  they  are  driven  away,  only  to  repeat  the  operation  again 
and  again  during  the  year.  While  the  above  presents,  as  I  think,  fairly  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  tribe,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  force  work  enough  out  of  them 
to  entitle  them  to  their  rations  under  the  rule,  and  a  few,  notably  the  half-breeds, 
have  shown  a  commendable  degree  of  enterprise  in  cultivating  their  crops  and  ex- 
tending their  farms. 

The  following  exhibits  shows  what  the  tribe  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  farm- 
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ing  and  improvement  during  the  year.  They  have  under  fence  1,140  acres,  321  acres 
of  which  wore  iu  cultivation.  From  thebe  were  produced  3,500  bushels  of  corn,  100 
bushels  of  potatoes,  50  of  turnips,  25  of  onions,  1,000  melons,  200  pumpkins,  and  200 
bushels  of  other  vegetables.  They  have  also  made  200  rods  of  fencing  and  cut  and 
put  up  500  tons  of  hay. 

LOWER  OTOE8. 

That  portion  of  the  tribe  which  seceded  some  years  ago,  and  have  been  living  on 
Deep  Fork,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservations,  still  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  return  to  their  own  reservation,  preferring  to  lead  a  precarious  and  poverty- 
stricken  existence,  depending  mainly  upon  the  bounty  of  other  Indians  for  subsist- 
ence, who  can  ill  atford  the  draft  upon  their  resources.  The  conduct  of  these  Indians 
in  absenting  themselves  from  their  proper  home  is  doe  mostly  to  the  influence  of  their 
chief.  Medicine  Horse,  and  it  is  thought  that  upon  his  death,  which  cannot  be  far 
distant,  they  will  return  and  the  tribe  will  be  thus  Anally  reunited. 

School, 

The  boarding-school  was  conducted  during  the  year  with  an  exceptional  degree  of 
success.  The  atteijdance  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  progress  made  oy  the 
pupils  was  very  good,  especially  iu  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  many  of 
them  speaking  it  quite  fluently. 

THE  NEZ  PERCYS  OF  JOSEPH  BAND. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  to  which  this  report  relates  the  Nez  Percys  were  agi- 
tated over  the  subject  of  removal  to  their  former  homes.  They  confidently  expected 
to  have  gone  during  the  fsM  of  1884.  Failing  in  this  they  passed  the  winter  in  antic- 
ipation of  a  removal  in  the  early  spring,  and  finally  left  in  May,  1885,  a  part  of  the 
band  going  to  their  old  home  in  Idaho,  and  a  partto  Washington  Territory.  Under 
these  circumstances,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  they  accomplished  nothing  dar- 
ing the  entire  year  except  to  put  up  a  little  hay  in  the  fall  to  winter  their  stock.  As 
these  Indians  did  nothing  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  in  the  way  of  farming, 
building,  or  improvementoof  any  kind,  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  to  present  and  no 
statistical  statements  except  that  which  relates  to  the  school  which  accompanies  this 
report.  Their  number  and  whatever  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  their  social  and  vital 
statistics  will  doubtless  appear  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  respective  agen- 
cies to  which  they  were  sent. 

School, 

The  day-school  was  conducted  as  usual  and  with  fair  success  up  to  the  time  Indians 
left  the  reservation,  the  Nez  Percys  through  all  their  excitement  having  never  faltered 
in  its  support  or  lost  their  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

THE  TONKAWAS. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1885,  the  Tonkawas  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sao  and 
Fox  Agency  took  possession  of  the  reservation  recently  vacated  by  the  Nez  Perc^ 
They  number  ninety-two  all  told,  and  appear  from  the  liitle  I  have  seen  of  them  to 
be  a  degraded  and  inferior  race  of  Indians,  lazy,  filthy,  and  thievish.  Tbey  present  in 
every  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  high-minded,  alert,  and  reliable  Nez  Perc^, 
•  whose  place  they  w*ill  poorly  fill.  They  nearly  all  speak  English,  more  or  less,  show- 
ing that  they  have  at  some  time  and  place  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  but  it  was  such  intercourse  as  did  them  little  good,  since,  to  use  a  well-worn 
expression,  they  have  acquired  all  the  vices  of  the  white  man  without  any  of  his 
virtues.    The  Nez  Perc6s  left  plenty  of  comfortable  houses  to  accommodate  all  these 

Seop'le,  but  instead  of  occupying  them  they  all  huddle  around  the  agency,  and  live  in 
ilapidated  tents  or  in  booths  made  of  boughs  covered  with  a  bit  of  canvas.  Their 
object  in  this  is  to  be  handy,  so  that  when  rations  day  comes  around  they  can  get 
their  grub  with  the  least  possible  exertion.  They  are  very  poor,  a  few  ponies  and 
some  worn-out  tents  constituting  their  worldly  wealth.  It  seems  the  tribe  never  owned 
a  wagon  till  they  came  here,  and  not  one  of  them  knew  how  to  hitch  up  a  team.  A  few 
lessons,  however,  have  been  given  them  in  matters  of  this  kind.  They  have  been  as- 
sisted to  break  some  of  their  ponies,  and  seem  quite  interested.  It  is  possible  that 
patience  and  perseverence  may  do  something  for  them  yet. 

In  conclusion,  and  in  quitting  the  service,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  profound  sense 
of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  I  have  at  all  times  been  treated  by  the  De- 
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partmeDt.    I  desire  also  to  say  that  I  have  been  generally  fortunate  in  the  8election 
of  my  employes,  and  have  found  them,  with  few  except ionn,  faithful  and  efficient  in 
the  discharge  of  their  several  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  SCOTT, 
United  States  Indian  J  gent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Unitbd  States  Indian  Service,  Quapaw  Agency, 

August  26,  1885. 

8ir:  Id  obedience  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fir^t  annual  report 
of  this  agency.  I  assumed  the  duties  of  agent  September  1,  1884.  Having  been 
tmobg  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  two  years  before  coming  here,  I  found  the  duties 
here  oifieriog  very  materially  from  what  I  had  been  used  to — in  some  particulars  more 
pleasant,  ana  in  others  not  so  pleasant. 

Eight  remnants  of  tribes  are  under  the  control  of  this  agency.  The  Indians  are  all 
civilized  and  competent  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves.  Most  of  them  speak  the 
EngUsh  language  fluently,  and  their  communities,  in  point  of  intelligence  compare 
rery  favorably  with  settlements  of  whites  in  the  neighboring  States.  White  blood  is 
to  predominaot  in  a  part  of  the  tribes  that  an  agent  has  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
hdiaD  or  white.  The  different  tribes  agree  with  each  other  very  well,  but  many  petty 
disagreementa  exist  internally  among  most  of  the  tribes,  the  Wyandottes,  Senecas,  and 
Modocs  being  the  exceptions. 

This  agency  is  very  poorly  located.  We  are  4  miles  from  Seneca,  Mo.,  on  the  flint 
bills  of  the  Ozark  range,  with  a  beautiful  prairie  lying  to  the  north  and  northwest, 
which  lets  in  the  winds  and  storms  of  winter,  and  a  thiok  gAwth  of  brush,  scrub  oak, 
ind  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  south,  east,  and  west,  which  shuts  off  in  the  hot  season 
of  the  year  all  the  breeze  we  might  otherwise  enjoy.  I  cannot  write  as  glowing  a 
report  of  this  agency  as  my  predecessor  did. 

The  work  of  the  agency  is  too  much  scattered,  the  Seneca  blacksmith-shop  being  15 
miles  to  the  south,  over  flint  hills  and  rooks.  The  Wyandotte  school  is  4  miles  south- 
west, the  Quapaw  school  12  miles  northwest,  and  the  Miami  day  school  still  12  miles 
beyond  that. 

Most  of  oar  Indians  are  well  disposed. 

The  censos  of  this  agency  this  year  shows  the  population,  by  tribes,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Quapaws 60 

Confederated  Peorias 149 

Miamis 57 

Ottawas 117 

Eastern  Shawnees *      85 

Wyandottes 251 

Senecas 239 

Modocs 97 

Total 1,055 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  good.  The  shops  have  been  rebuilt  during  the 
year,  and  now  afford  plenty  of  room  and  good  accommodations  for  all  mechanical 
work. 

The  crops  in  this  locality  are  fair.  In  the  low  lands  a  portion  of  the  crops  were 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains  and  high  water  in  the  month  of  July. 

Theschoolsof  this  agency  deserve  especial  mention.  The  Seneca  and  Wyandotte 
boarding-school  has  done  good  work,  considering  the  accommodation  in  the  way  of 
bnildings.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  can  scarcely  be  described.  The  sleeping 
aeoGinmodation  is  limited  to  such  an  extent  that  from  thirty  to  forty  girls  sleep  in 
one  room,  while  from  forty  to  fifty  boys  sleep  in  another.  The  buildings  are  very 
badly  decayed,  and  consequently  are  very  unhealthy.  We  have  not  sufficient  room 
to  keep  our  clothing  and  property  belonging  to  the  schools  in  the  condition  they 
shoald  be  kept  in.  The  condition  of  the  Quapaw  boarding-school  is  about  the  same. 
The  attendance  at  both  these  schools  has  been  very  good.  The  expense  of  maintain- 
ing these  schools,  for  salaries  alone,  has  been  this  year  $7,^00.  If  the  Department 
would  erect  a  new  building  at  this  agency  sufficient  to  ace  ^mmodate  all  the  children, 
it  could  be  maintained  at  a  cost  of  |4,750  per  year,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  $2,550  in 
salaries  alone  every  year,  to  say  nothing  of  other  expenses.  With  such  a  school,  prop- 
erly located,  the  boys  could  be  employed  to  good  advantage,  both  to  themselves  and 
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the  service,  in  the  work  at  the  shops  at  the  agency,  and  get  the  benefit  of  mechan- 
ical training  that  they  cannot  now  enjoy. 

The  work  of  the  year  at  this  agency  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  me.  Last  November 
I  organized  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agency.  Its  work  has  been  very  com- 
mendable. Many  disputes  and  minor  difficulties  have  been  adjusted  and  settled  by 
the  court  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

I  have  had  a  very  competent  and  agreeable  force  of  employes  dnring  the  year,  with 
one  exception,  and  I  can  say  for  each  one  of  them  that  they  have  done  their  part  to 
make  the  work  of  the  agency  successful. 

The  missionaries  amongst  us  have,  with  commendable  zeal,  carried  forward  their 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors  can  plentifully  be  seen  in  the  houses 
of  the  Modocs  and  others.  Hulda  H.  Bon  will,  one  of  God's  noble  women,  has  worked 
here  during  a  part  of  the  year  as  a  missionarv,  but  failing  health  has  compelled  her 
to  return  to  her  home  in  Philadelphia.  We  trust  that  she  ma3'  be  restored  to  health, 
and  that  her  people  may  return  her  to  her  field  of  labor. 

We  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  year,  and  leave  the  past  with  but 
few  regrets. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  RIDPATH. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  10,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  wkh  instructions  from  your  office,  dated  July  1,  1885, 1  have 
the  honor  to  herewith  sumnit  my  second  annual  report  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 
I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  indicate  in  this  report  the  boundaries  of  the  several  reserva- 
tions, being  a  repetition  of  reports  made  for  a  number  of  years,  no  changes  having  taken 
place  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  each  of  the  five  tribes  is  about  the  same ;  also  Indians 
settled  among  them  from  other  tribes,  as  enumerated  in  my  last  report. 

TONKAWA  INDIANS. 


the  22d  day  of  October,  1884,  received  from  Lieutenant  Chandler,  acting  Indian 
b,  92  Tonkawa  Indians  from  Fort  Griffin,  Texas.    They  were  in  a  very  destitute 


On 

agent, 

condition.  I  placed  them  on  the  Iowa  reservation,  in  compliance  with  the  Department 
instructions,  where  they  remained  until  June  16,  18H5,  when  they  were  moved  to  the 
Oakland  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  in  couipliance  with  instructions  from  your  office, 
with  all  their  effects.  Government  st>ores,  &.C.,  arriving  at  their  destination  June  30, 
1885,  after  a  trip  of  thirteen  days,  through  rain,  mud,  and  across  exceedingly  high 
waters.  They  were  very  loath  to  go  to  their  new  homes,  and  did  not  give  their  con- 
sent to  go  until  after  a  delegation  of  their  people  had  visited  the  reservation  and  re- 
ported favorably.  They  seemed  very  anxious  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
if  properly  encouraged  I  think  they  will  be  an  industrious  people. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  part  of  this  report  is  approximated  from  best  information  to  be  had. 
The  extent  of  the  Territory,  scattered  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  limited  amount  of 
help  allowed  at  this  agency  for  the  labors  to  be  performed,  render  it  impossible  to 
make  an  actual  census  and  an  absolutely  correct  statistical  report. 

BUILDINGS. 

There  have  been  erected  at  the  agency  during  the  past  year  three  frame  buildings 
complete,  except  as  to  painting,  to  wit :  One  carpeuter*s'  dvvelliug  and  one  clerk^s 
dwelling,  each  one  story  (10  feet),  and  of  same  dimensions,  16  by  30  feet,  and  L  14  by 
14  feet,  and  one  combined  carpenter  and  blacksmith  sbop  18  by  40  feet  with  10-foot 
story.  All  of  the  above-named  buildings  were  erected  by  the  agency  carpenter,  as- 
sisted by  the  regular  employes. 

There  also  has  been  erected,  during  the  same  time,  an  addition  to  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  boarding-school  building,  36  by  100  feet,  two  stories,  the  mechanical  labor 
being  performed  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Collins  under  contract.  The  same  parties 
also  erected,  in  connection  with  the  same  property,  a  frame  wash-house  complete, 
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14  by  20  feet,  one  story,  and  two  frame  outhouses  6  by  10  feet  each,  under  instruc- 
tions and  authority  from  your  office.  The  addition  and  other  buildings  are  well  and 
sabetantiall^  constructed. 

The  buildings  throughout  the  agency  that  were  on  the  ground  prior  to  ray  preceding 
report  remain  the  same  as  therein  indicated,  by  adding'to  their  then  very  dilapidated 
condition  the  decay,  wear,  and  tear  of  another  year,  except  as  to  the  old  part  of  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  boarding-school  building,  which  has  been  repaired,  and  when  re- 
painted will  be  in  first-class  condition. 

I  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  my  preceding  report  in  connecti6n  with  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Mission  boarding-school  building, "  that  a  very  beneficial  outlay  of  money  could  be 
made  in  connection  with  this  property,'^  and  I  recommend  that  repairs  be  had  and  an 
addition  thereto  be  built,  as  set  forth  in  a  plan,  with  statement  of  cost  of  material 
and  mechanical  labor,  forwarded  to  yon  from  this  office  June  23,  1885. 

BEHAVIOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  general  good  behavior  by  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  and 
that  they  have  made  commendable  progress  during  the  past  year  in  agricultural  pur- 
saitB,  enlarging  farms,  building  houses,  &c.  The  close  of  this  season  will  find  more 
oom  and  hay  on  the  different  reservations  than  have  ever  been  harvested  in  any  one 
year,  with  an  increased  production  of  garden  vegetables,  although  serious  damage  was 
done  by  the  **  web-worm"  to  their  corn  and  gardens. 

I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  settlement  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  productive 
lands  of  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River.  They  have  this  year  good  crops  of  sod 
eom.  More  of  the  tribe  will  follow  soon,  and  with  proper  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion I  think  a  few  years  will  find  the  entire  tribe,  comparatively  speaking,  settled 
there  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  those  being  about  the  only  lands  of  their  res- 
ervation which  will  yield  a  return  for  labor. 

SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  the  tribes  of  this  agency  have  furnished  to  the  Chilocco,  Law- 
rence, and  other  Indian  schools  at  least  70  children,  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  tribo 
not  fomishing  any;  but  there  is  now  a  growiug  school  interest  among  them.  There 
are  aboot  100  children  attending  school  at  Chilocco  and  the  Indiau  schools  in  the- 
States;  an  average  school  attendance  during  the  past  year  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Manual 
Labor  School  of  30;  at  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School  of  32;  making  a 
total  in  school  from  the  different  tribes  of  162. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  kept  their  school  as  full  as  accommodations  would  well 
permit,  but  with  suitable  conveniences  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  keep  at  least  60- 
pupils  in  their  home  school. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  school  has  been  kept  to  its  capacity  without  trouble.  The 
buildings  for  that  school  will  now  accommodate  75  pupils,  and  so  soon  as  school  fur- 
niture is  received  sufficient  to  furnish  the  two  new  school-rooms  the  school  can  be  in- 
creased to  the  capacity  of  the  building. 

Both  schools — the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Absentee  Shawnee — are  now  being  taught  by 
yoonj^  Indian  men,  graduates  of  the  Hampton  Normal,  with  prospects  of  good  success. 

Theee  Indians,  excepting  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  averse  to  edu- 
cating their  children ;  but  they  do  object  to  having  their  children  taken  away  from 
them  while  they  are  so  young  and  sent  **  away  off"  to  school  before  they  are  able  to 
OTOperly  care  for  themselves.  This  objection  is  surely  prompted  by  parental  love. 
The  trouble  in  keeping  the  local  schools  full  in  the  past  has  arisen  not  wholly  from 
the  Indians,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  practices  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
schools,  to  wit :  the  sending  of  children  to  the  schools  in  the  States  regardless  of  age, 
and  without  the  consent  in  many  instances  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  thereby 
giving  to  the  home  schools  the  character  of  kidnaping  institutions.  With  proper 
guarantees  to  the  patrons  these  schools  can  be  built  up  and  made  good  preparatory 
schools,  iTom  which,  at  the  proper  period,  good  material  can  be  procured  for  the 
Indian  schools  in  the  States,  and  good  results  follow. 

AGENCY  CATTLE. 

On  taking  charge  of  this  agency  April  1, 1884,  I  receipted  to  my  predecessor  for  261 
head  of  cattle  of  all  ages.  My  property  return  for  June  30, 1885,  shows  cattle  of  all 
ages  415  head ;  showinc:  a  net  Increase  of  154  head.  After  furnishing  all  the  beef 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Absentee  Shawnee  schools,  I  feel  that 
the  predictions  in  connection  with  the  cattle  interest,  made  in  the  annual  report  for 
lSti4,  have  been  fully  verified,  and  the  small  additional  expense  allowed  fully  justi- 
fied. 
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HORSES  AXD  MULB8. 


Of  the  Government  horses  there  are  4  that  should  be  condemned  and  sold,  they 
being  almost  wholly  nnserviceable  from  old  age ;  also  1  male  .which  should  be  dis- 
posed of  for  same  reason.  >. 


FENCES. 

The  fences  at  the  schools  were  reset  and  repaired  during  the  past  winter  and  are  in 
good  shape,  but  the  fencing  around  the  agency  buildings,  on  account  of  its  decayed 
condition,  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  new  material. 

GOVERNMENT  SCALES. 

The  wood-  work  of  the  four-ton  scales  is  very  much  decayed,  and  should  be  replaced 
"with  new  lumber. 

GAMBLING. 

The  vice  of  gambling  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

STEALING. 

A  great  deal  of  horse-stealing  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  not  by  the  In- 
dians from  one  another,  but  by  a  class  of  White  and  colored  men,  who  make  frequent 
trips  through  the  country.  I  think  that  100  head  will  not  exceed  the  number  stolen. 
Two  of  the  parties  (white  men)  who  were  engaged  in  the  stealing  were  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted,  and  are  now  in  the  penitentiary. 

WHISKY  SELLING. 

On  several  occasions  considerable  quantities  of  whisky  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  and  sold  to  the  Indians  by  parties  who  challenge  arrest 
by  United  States  marshals,  and  even  speak  defiantly  of  United  States  soldiers. 

UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  evils  (stealing  and  whisky  selling),  I  suggest  that  a  United 
States  commissioner  be  appointed  and  located  at  this  agency,  with  one  or  more 
United  States  deputy  marshals.  They,  with  the  assistance  of  a  well-armed  and 
well  organized  police  force,  could,  1  think,  rid  the  country  of  the  disperadoes  who 
infest  it,  bidding  defiance  to  all  Government  authority. 

COURTS. 

The  rules  to  govern  courts  of  Indian  offenses,  as  suggested  by  the  Department,  have 
not  been  adopted  by  any  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency ;  but  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  have 
adopted  a  form  of  government.  Their  constitution  and  laws  were  forwarded  to  your 
office  for  approval,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  l*2fch  day  of  June,  1885.  They  have 
waited  patiently  for  the  action  of  the  Department  thereon,  being  very  anxious  to  put 
their  laws  into  force  for  the  suppression  of  such  crimes  and  offenses  among  themselves 
as  are  not  provided  for  by  the  United  States  statutes.  Not  having  received  any  infor- 
mation as  to  what  action  the  Department  has  or  will  take  thereon,  those  who  favor 
progression  are  becoming  somewhat  discouraged,  and  are  inclined  to  criticise  the  De- 
partment, stating  **  that  it  seems  like  when  they  do  undertake  to  do  anything  to  ad- 
vance and  better  the  condition  of  their  people  they  are  not  promptly  and  properly 
sustained  by  the  authorities,  but  that  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  non-progressive 
element,  though  largely  in  the  minority,  seem  to  take  precedence  in  oousideration 
and  decision. '' 

GRAZING  PERMITS. 

During  the  past  year  grazing  permits  have  been  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Sao  and  Pox  and  Mexican  Kickapoo  tribes  of  Indians.  On  the  10th  day 
of  October,  1884,  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe,  through  a  full  and  unanimous  council  of 
their  chiefs  and  headmen,  entered  into  contract  with  Messrs.  Warren,  Moore  and 
Lambert,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  grazing 
with  cattle  the  north  end  of  their  reservation,  by  metes  and  bounds,  a  tract  contain-  • 
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ing  200,000  acres,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  March  1,  1884,  for  th0  coDsideration 
of  two  cents  per  acre  and  the  fencing  of  the  tntire  tract  with  a  fonr-strand  barhed- 
wire  fence,  also  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fnur-strand  barbed-wire  fence  on 
the  west  line  of  their  reservation,  extendiug  from  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River  to 
the  intersection  at  the  southwest  corner  with  the  fence  surrounding  the  land  covered 
hy  said  permit,  with  gates  in  all  fences  at  all  traveled  roads;  all  fences  and  improve- 
ments to  be  the  property  of  the  tribe  at  the  expiration  of  the  permit.  There  will  be 
al^ut  110  miles  of  fence.  The  tribe  have  left  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes 
about  280,0<i0  acres.  There  is  only  one  Indian  family  living  on  the  lands  covered  by 
the  permit,  it  being  a  tection  of  country  almost  wholly  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  permit  was  drawn  up  by  the  tribe's  attorney,  under  the  diiectinn  of  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  council.  The  payments  are  made  semi-annually  in  advance,  on  the 
Ist  days  of  March  and  September  of  eaeh  year,  i|*^,000  each.  Two  payments  have  been 
made,  the  last  of  which  was  made  on  the  *25th  tlay  of  July,  which  was  not  due  until 
September  1,  bnt  was  made  in  advance  of  the  time  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  tribe,  they  not  having  received  any  annuity  for  more  than  a  year.  The  failure 
of  crops  last  year  from  drought,  and  the  partial  deHtruction  of  their  gardens  this 
year  by  the  "  web-worm,"  rendered  them  very  destitute.  The  money  is  distributed 
per  capita  by  their  treasurer  on  the  enrollment  of  the  tribe. 

The  Mexican  Kickapooe  entered  int-o  contract  with  Messrs.  Chil  is  &,  Scott,  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1885,  granting  to  them  permission  to 
graze  cattle  upon  iheir  reservation  for  a  period  of  tive  years  from  July  8,  18*j5  (reserv- 
ing for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  all  lands  necessary  for  their  own  use),  for 
the  consideration  of  $5,(>00  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  and  all 
improvements'made  by  the  lessees  at  the  expiration^of  the  lease  to  be  the  property  of 
the  tribe. 

Messrs.  Townsend  &  Pickett  ou  the  24th  day  of  July,  18S5,  made  a  payment  of 
$2,500  to  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  on  their  grazing  lease,  the  money  being  distributed 
per  capita. 

Owing  to  the  quality  of  the  ranges  leased,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Indians  are  re- 
ceiving  a  fair  compensation  for  the  privileges  granted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
what  these  leases  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  They  derive  a  revenue  from 
that  which  has  been  an  entire  loss  to  them  heretofore,  being  consume<l  by  foreign 
stock  without  compensation,  and  by  fire  each  and  every  year.  Their  interests  to  a 
certain  extent  are  mutual  with  the  lessees',  thereby  receiving  considerable  protection. 
They  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  practical  management  of  an  industry  most 
suitable  to  their  country,  that  .of  stock-raising.  It  is  a  srart  in  the  direction  of  self- 
support,  looking  to  the  soil  therefor,  with  more  certainty  than  the  chase  as  a  means 
of  support.  It  gives  them  business  ideas  and  a  conception  of  the  value  of  their  es- 
tates, thus  tending  to  elevate  them  from  wards  to  men.  I  believe  that  the  Indian 
can  be  progressed  rapidly  by  allowing  him  privileges  in  the  contriol  of  his  laud  t<o  the 
greatest  extent  possible  (except  as  to  sale  thereof),  to  make  restricted  leases  to  citizens 
tor  agricultural  purposes  under  the  directi(m  and  approval  of  their  agent,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  they  ever  succeed  in  opening  up  farms  of  any  extent.  Without  money, 
stock,  agricultural  implements,  or  skill,  how  can  they  f  Thus  they  would  be  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  practical  farming  and  in  every-day  communication  with  hon- 
est, law-abiding  citizens,  bringing  civilization  to  them  sure  and  cerrain,  but  so  grad- 
ually that  their  prejudices  would  not  rebel  thereat.  They  would  soon  he  moving  with 
the  tide  of  progress,  cheerfully  and  willingly.  Attempted  radical  changes  add  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  prejudice  and  superstition.  The  leasing  system  would  bring  the  desired 
changes  gradually,  and  would  rid  their  country  of  thieves  and  gamblers,  largely  their 
present  associates  and  advisers,  a  class  of  men  who  have  no  respect  whatever  for 
honesty,  morality,  Chiistianity,  society,  or  good  government. 

CASH  ANNUITIES. 

If  the  cash  annuities  could  be  paid  in  installments  of  three  or  five  years  instead  of 
semi-annually,  good  results  would  follow,  thus  providing  them  at  one  time  with  suf- 
ficient means  to  engage  in  profilable  pursuits.  Necessity  would  teach  the  profligate 
ones  the  importance  of  economizing  their  money  by  the  time  the  second  payment 
rolled  around.  Throw  more  responsibilities  on  to  them,  give  them  more  fully  the 
management  of  their  business  interests,  more  fully  the  personal  control  of  their  lands, 
and  better  guarantees  of  ownership ;  then  the  mountain  of  fear  and  prejudice  will  be 
removed. 

ARABLE  LAND. 

The  agricultural  or  arable  lands  of  the  difierent  reservations  composing  this  agency 
Trill  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  thereof.  I  believe  that  seven  per  cent,  is  a  liberal  esti- 
mate ;  the  remaining  ninety-three  per  cent,  being  fit  for  grazing  purposes  only,  and 
can  be  classed  as  fair  summer  range,  being  limited  as  to  the  winter  grasses. 
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SANITARY. 


The  sanitary  practices  are  not  good,  but  are  improving.  A  yery  great  nnmber  are 
now  snflfering  with  malarial  diseases,  to  that  extent  that  our  schools  will  not  fill  as 
rapidly  as  usual,  I  fear. 


MISSIONARY  WORK. 


Relative  to  the  missionary  work,  I  submit  herewith  reports  of  Revs.  William  Hnrr 
(an  Indiau  missionary)  and  Franklin  Elliott. 

ADDITIONAL  FARMER. 

The  additional  farmer  not  being  subject  to,  but  under  instructions  of,  the  depart- 
ment, advisory  only  with  the  agent  relative  to  his  duties  under  his  position  and  the 
execution  thereof,  renders  it  virtually  a  sinecure  position. 

EMPLOYES. 

• 

Of  the  twentjr-two  employ^,  agency  and  school,  twelve  are  Indians.  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  limited  number  of  employes  for  the  amount  of  work  that 
should  be  performed  to  make  the  service  efficient  and  effective ;  also  to  the  great 
need  of  a  physician  for  the  Absent  Shawnee  school  and  the  Absent  Shawnee  and  Mex- 
ican Kickapoo  tribes  of  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

ISAAC  A.  TAYLOR, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

July  6,  1885. 

Sir:  The  missionary  work  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  of  Indians  at  this  agency  is  in 
charge  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  under  my  direction.  I  have  been  earn- 
estly devoting  my  time  to  the  work  assigned  to  me,  and  zealous  in  my  efforts  to  pro- 
mote both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  my  care.  Relig- 
ious services  are  held  in  a  neat  chapel  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  at  early 
candle-light  of  each  Sabbath  during  the  year.  A  Sabbath  school  is  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  services,  compor^d  principally  of  Indian  children.  I  am 
glad  that  signs  of  progress  are  visible ;  however,  the  work  is  slow«  requiring  patience 
and  zeal. 

The  membership  is  small— about  eighteen.     I  live  in  the  hope  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  this  agency  will  fully  adopt  civilization 
and  Christianity,  laying  aside  all  of  their  old  ways  of  living  and  worship. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  HURR, 

Miesionarjf, 
Maj.  I.  A.  Taylor, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Shawneetown,  Indian  Territory, 

July  7, 1885. 

Sir:  I  can  report  a  church  membership  at  this  place  of  about  fifty,  in  which  are 
represented  the  three  races — whites,  blacks,  Indians;  and  of  the  latter,  four  tribes, 
mostly  half-breeds,  Pottawatomies,  Shawnees,  Ottawas,  and  Kickapoos.  These  mem- 
bers are  very  much  scattered,  many  of  them  beyond  the  reach  of  pastoral  care,  a  re- 
sult of  the  unsettled  condition  and  wandering  disposition  of  many  of  them,  which 
renders  our  organization  weaker  than  its  members  would  indicate. 

While  some  by  wavering  lives  and  occasional  glaring  inconsistencies  bring  reproach 
upon  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  greater  number  are  worthy  christians,  leading  con- 
sistent lives  and  exercising  a  wholesome* influence  over  those  around  them. 

Though  we  have  not  made  as  rapid  progress  as  we  should  like,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable gain  during  the  year,  not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the  addition  of 
six  Indian  members  and  the  erection  of  a  neat,  commodious  bouse  of  worship. 
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There  are  aome  hindrances  to  ohi-i8ti%p  work  which  might  be  removed  by  placing 
the  Indian  in  possession  of  all  that  is  due  him,  pushing  him  out  on  his  own  resources, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  he  must  sustain  himself  or  perish,  and  making  him 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  white  brothers.  Such  a  course  would  certainly  prove  a 
powerfal  adjunct  in  building  up  an  intelligent  robust  Christianity  amon^  that  race. 
A  people  will  develop  in  proportion  to  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  them  and  the 
extent  of  the  civilizing  influences  thrown  around  them.  The  nnsettled  state  of  the 
Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawuees  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  christian  works 
among  them,  but  I  am  pleased  to  acknov? ledge  tl^at  your  policy  toward  them  has  in 
that  respect  wrought  a  remarkably  rapid  change  for  the  better. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable  aid  and  encour- 
agement which  yon  have  very  courteously  extended  to  me  and  the  work  in  which  I 
am  engaged.  I  am  also  very  grateful  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  your  employ^  at 
this  place. 

Sincerely, 

FRANKLIN  ELLIOTT, 

Missionary, 
J.  I.  A.  Tayix)R, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


Union  Agency,  Muskogee,  Indian  Terrttoby. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Agency  for 
the  year  ending  Angust  31,  1885.  Having  taken  charge  only  on  September  11,  1885, 
and  only  learning  a  few  days  since  that  I  would  have  to  make  the  report  in  lieu  of 
my  predecessor  and  immediately,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  collect  the  infor- 
mation proper  to  the  annual  report. 

THE  JURISDICmON 

of  this  agency  extends  over  the  Chootaws,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Semi- 
noles,  commonly  called  the  "five  civilized  tribes."  Their  territory  lies  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  extending  from  Kansas  to  Texas,  and  lying  adjacent 
and  on  the  wrst  of  SonthwestMissouri  and  Arkansas. 

POPULATION. 

Cherokees    (native),   adopted   whites,    Delawares,   Shawnees,    and    freed- 

men  about..  22,000 

Choetaws  (native),  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen do 18, 000 

Chickasaws,  natives do 6,000 

MnscogeeSfOr  Creeks do 14,000 

Seminoles do 3, 000 

The  whites,  lawfully  in  the  country  as  licensed  traders,  railroad  and  Govern- 
ment employ^,  and  their  families,  probably  number 3, 000 

The  number  of  farm  laborers  and  workmen  and  their  families,  under  permit 

of  Indian  authorities,  is  probably 17, 000 

Tliere  are  probably  of  emigrants,  visitors,  and  pleasure-seekers,  some 1,500 

There  are  of  claimants  to  citizenship  denied  by  Indian  people,  probably 5,000 

And  about  three  or  four  thousand  willful  intruders ;   making  a  total  popula- 
tion of  over 90,000 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  different  nations  composing  this  agency  have  regular  constitutional  govern- 
ments. Their  constitutions  are  based  on  that  of  the  United  States,  mutatis  mutandis, 
A  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokees,  their  laws,  and  institutions,  is  given 
as  illustrative  of  the  others : 

The  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Kation  declares,  first,  the  boundary  of  its  lands ; 
second,  *' that  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Kation  shall  remain  common  property,  but 
the  improvements  made  thereon  and  in  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are 
the  exclusive  and  indefeasible  property  of  the  citizens  respectively  who  made  or  may 
righf  ftilly  be  in  possession  of  them.''  No  citizen  shall  dispose  of  such  farms  to  United 
States  citizens,  and. after  two  years'  abandonment  the  farms  form  part  of  the  public 
domain,  and  may  be  settled  and  taken  possession  of  by  other  citizens.  The  property 
of  a  deceased  citizen  is  disposed  of  by  bis  will,  properly  recorded,  or,  in  absence  of  a 
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will,  by  laws  regulating  iDheritauce.    The  laws  make  provision  for  administrators 
and  executors  of  wills,  &c.,  the  district  courts  having  full  probate  jurisdiction. 

The  power  of  the  Cherokee  government  is  divided  into  three  distinct  departments, 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  no  person  or  persons  belonging  to  one  of 
these  departments  shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the 
others, except  in  the  cases  expressly  directed  or  permitted  in  the  constitution.  The  leg- 
islative power,  called  the  national  council,  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, called  the  council.    The  national  council  exercises  the  usual  functions  of  State 
legislatures.    The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  "the  principal  chipf  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,"  who  has  about  the  some  authority  as  a  governor  of  a  State,  exer- 
cising the  veto  power,  pardoning  prerogative,  &c.     He  is  elected  by  viva  vooe  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  and  serves-for  four  years.    There  is  the  treasurer  and  as- 
sistant treasurer,  the  national  auditor,  nine  sheriffs,  one  for  each  political  district, 
many  deputy  sheriffs,  one  district  clerk  for  each  of  the  nine  political  districts,  also 
deputy  clerks  and  solicitors  or  prosecutiug  attorneys  for  each  district.     The  principal 
chief  has  four  executive  secretaries,  whose  salaries  average  about  $1,250  each  per  an- 
num, and  his  office  is  thoroughly  well  organized.     He  has  also  an  advisory  board, 
called  the  executive  council. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  nine  district  courts,  three  circuit  courts,  arid  1  supreme 
court,  the  latter  being  a  court  of  appeals.  A  motion  to  abate  or  dismiss  a  suit,  oi  demur- 
rer overruled  in  th«  circuit  court,  may  beappeated  to  the  supreme  court.  Cases  involv- 
ing the  death  penalty  are  in  the  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  these  courts  may  be  sued  out  writs  of  attachment,  garnishment,  ejectment, 
&c.,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cherokee  statute. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  wife  may  hold  property  in  her  own  name,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  vice  versa.  The  constitution  further  provides 
against  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  those  accused  shall  have  fair  trial  by  jury,  and  all  citi- 
zens shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  from  unreasonable 
seizures  and  searches,  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place  or  to  seize  any  person  or 
things  shall  issue  without  describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  good 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation";  that  **no  person  who  denies  the  being  of 
a  Gk)d,  or  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  sh^ll  hold  any  office  in  the  civil 
department  of  this  nation."  Freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed  forever.  No  person 
shall,  for  the  same  offense,  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  or  life  or  limb.  The  trial  by  jury 
to  remain  inviolate,  and  section  9,  article  11,  of  the  constitution  declares  as  follows : 

Kcligion,  m(  rality.  and  knowledge  being  neces8ary  to  good  govemment,  the  preservation  of  liberty 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this 
nation.  • 

The  school  system  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  qui  te  complete.  The  board  of  education, 
composed  of  three  persons  of  lilteral  literary  attainments,  moral  and  temperate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  has  entire  charge  of  the 
schools,  with  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  for 
its  own  government,  and  for  the  government  of  the  male  and  female  seminariea, 
orphan  asylum,  and  primary  schools;  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  series  of  uniform  text- 
books, &c.,  and  they  have  accordingly  adopted  and  iuforced  complete  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Teachers  must  have  proper  certificate  of  examining  board  before  they  can 
be  appointed,  and  as  a  class  they  average  about  a«  well  as  the  teachers  of  adjacent 
States.  In  1H80,  December  10,  the  national  council  apportioned  theprimary  schools 
according  to  the  population  at  that  time,  as  follows: 


District. 

Number 
of  children. 

Number 
of  8ch«>ola. 

Cooweescoowee 

-.  _-   _      -  . 

874 
806 
384 
•            735 
420 
757 
595 
872 
461 

16 

Delaware   

15 

Saliue  

7 

Going  Snake .^ 

13 

Flint 

8 

Tahleouah 

14 

Illinois '.....'. '.!'.".*.!.'..".. 

11 

Sequoyah , 

7 

Cftn^dian ......  r 

9 

Total 

6,204 

100 

The  enrollment  last  year  was  over  4,000,  or  about  70  per  cent.,  and  tiie  average  at- 
tendance was  about  2,600,  or  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population  ot  1880, 
when  the  census  was  taken.    This  average  is  very  high,  considering  that  the  chil- 
dren have  to  walk  from  a  quarter  to  4  miles  to  attend  school,  and  is  partly  due,  probably, 
o  the  fact  that  the  law  or  the  Cherokees  in  paying  teachers  stimulates  the  attendance, 
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ma  the  salary  is  fixed  at  $30  per  month  for  an  average  of  15  pnpils  or  under,  and  $1 
extra  per  month  for  each  when  the  average  rises  above  15  till  it  reaches  35,  when  $50 
per  month  is  paid,  the  maximum  salary  for  primary  schools. 

The  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum,  where  the  nation  furnishes  everything — medical  at- 
tendaDce,  clothing,  &c. — is  a  splendid  and  commodious  building  with  a  large  farm 
attached.  It  can  care  for  about  175  children,  and  does  average  about  150.  Its  course 
of  study  is  from  the  merest  elements  to  a  high-school  coi^rse  of  a  medium  order.  It 
had  last  year  at  its  June  commencement  a  very  nice  display  from  the  kindergarten 
department,  introduced  some  two  years  ago,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  younger 
children,  the  small  full-bloods  taking  bold  of  its  lessons  with  great  aptitude,  and  with 
ninch  more  spirit  than  they  do  with  the  ordinary  school  branches. 

The  male  and  female  seminaries  near  Tahlequah  have  excellent  large  brick  build- 
ings, with  first-rate  high-school  course  of  study,  with  good  faculties,  are  beautifully 
sitnated,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Th<\v  average  about  125  pupils  each.  The 
DAtion  iu  each  supports  absolutely  50  boarders,  and  furnishes  board,  lodging,  fuel, 
lightM,  washing,  text-books,  and  instructions,  for  $5  per  mouth  in  national  scrip.  I 
have  directed  catalogues  of  the'ie  schools  to  besent  you,  and  desire  to  submit  them  as 
a  part  of  this  report,  as  they  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  advancement  of  these 
people  than  many  words  ol  general  comment. 

The  Cherokeeshavea  national  jail  of  sandstone  rock,  three  stories  high,  under  the 
charge  of  the  high  sberifi' and  his  guard.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  close  board  fence 
about  10  fe«t  high,  and  has  a  very  well-built  gallows  iu  the  inclosure,  which  is  not 
the  worse  for  wear,  as  the  authorities  incline  to  be  very  merciful.  There  are  over 
twenty  prisiouers.  who  are  required  to  work  and  who  wear  the  zebra  suit.  There  is 
alffo  a  national  blind  asylum,  at  which  are  kept  and  cared  for  the  blind  and  infirm 
and  also  a  few  demented  persons.  This  building  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  and  must 
have  cost  $15,000. 

The  outline  of  the  Cherokees  illustrates  the  general  condition  and  tendency  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes. 

SCHOOLS. 
Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation :  NatioDal  schools. 

Eufaala  district 9 

Wewoka  district 5 

Deep  Fork  district 4 

Okmulgee  district 

Ark an.sas  district 6 

Coweta  district 1 

All  these  mnst  average  at  least  20  children. 

Baptist  University,  near  Muscogee. 
Howell  Institute,  in  Muscogee. 
Kaue  School,  near  Muscogee. 
Tallahassee  Mission  School. 
Wealaka  Mission  School. 
Levering  Mission  School. 
Asbury  Mission  School. 
New  Yorker  Mis»sion  School. 

Choctaw  Nation  have  three  large  academies  and  many  primary  schools  and  missions, 
of  whose  names  and  locations,  ^c,  I  have  no  data  at  all  adequate  at  present. 

Chickasaw  Nation  has  four  large  academies,  a  number  of  primal y  schools  and  mis 
sion  schools,  of  which  I  have  no  adequate  data  at  present. 

Cherokee  Nation : 

Three  high  schools,  as  stated, 

Que  hundred  primary  schools,  as  stated, 

The  Worcester  Academy,  Vinita, 

The  Baptist  Mission,  Tahlequah, 

The  Presbyt'Tian  Mission,  Tahlequah, 

The  Moravian  Mission,  Oaks, 

The  Presbyterian  Mission,  Childer's  Prairie, 

Episcopalian  School,  Prairie  City, 

Others  of  which  I  havd  no  adequate  data. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  natives,  and  the  schools  are  taught  in  Eng- 
lish, though  iu  full-blood  settlements  the  teachers  generally  speak  both  languages,  a 
very  necessary  accomplishment  ii^  teaching  to  those  who  speak  only  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. 

CITIZENSHIP.* 

The  citizens  of  the  nation  are  composed  of  many  classes  and  grades.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  will  illastrale  the  other  nations.     Her  citizens  are  full-blood  Cherokees ;  half- 
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blood  Cherokees  to  one  sixty-fourth  Cberokeea  and white  stock;  Cherokee  crossed 

on  Creek,  on  Choctaw,  on  Chickasaw,  &c.,  and  on  the  African  stock ;  adopted  citizens  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation — fnll-blood  Shawnees,  fall-blood  Dela wares,  fuII-blood  Creeks, 
full-blood  white  men,  full-blood  African,  and  the  same  st-ock  variously  blended  with 
Cherokees  and  with  other  races,  including  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Osages,  Chiokasa  ws.  The 
much  larger  part  of  the  nation  is  of  the  Cherokee  blood,  about  8,000  fuU-blood  and 
8,000  mixed-blood  Cherokees,  and  about  5,000  of  the  other  races  mentioned. 

The  other  nations  are  not  mixed  so  much  with  other  races  as  the  Cherokees,  bnt 
resemble  it  in  degree. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  citizens  of  these  nations  needing  attention  badly  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government' — those  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  Indian  Nations  but 
denied  by  the  nations.  This  class  is  not  subject  to  United  States  law,  because  they 
submit  affidavits  that  they  are  Indians.  The  Indian  courts  refuse  to  take  cognizance 
of  them,  because  they  declare  them  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  pre- 
tending fraudulently  to  be  Indians  in  order  to  use  and  enjoy  Indian  land,  timber, 
grass,  <&c.,  without  paying  tax.  I  have  been  informed  that  affidavits  were  maou- 
factured  by  some  of  these  over  names  as  widely  known  as  those  of  John  Smith  and 
George  Washington,  either  as  forgeries  of  these  names  or  by  parties  claiming  those 
names,  and  subsequently  not  to  be  found.  Some  of  these  claims  are  uudoubtedly 
fraudulent  and  others  are  just  and  deserving  of  respect. 

This  class,  however,  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  all  parties,  as  they  are  amenable  to 
no  law,  and  when  they  complain  to  the  agent  for  civil  redress  against  an  Indian  citi- 
zen there  is  no  methoa  but  to  suggest  compromises,  arbitration,  and  gracefully  evade 
all  responsibility,  as  in  view  of  the  treaties  it  would  seem  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
in  the  agent  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  a  civil  case  between  two  parties  the  Government 
views  as  Indian  citizens,  and  where  the  treaty  confers  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  local 
courts.  Where  civil  cases  arise  between  an  Indian  and  United  States  citizen,  and  the 
United  States  citizen  refuses  to  keep  his  contracts,  he  may  be  put  across  the  line, 
where  he  may  be  subject  to  the  civil  law;  but  if  the  Indian  is  at  fault,  the  white 
man  is  advised  that  he  has  no  right  to  make  a  coutract  with  the  Indian  citizen^  and 
if  he  does  so,  does  it  at  his  risk.  This  seems  to  be  a  serious  chasm  in  the  operation 
of  law.  Moreover,  an  Indian  may  go  into  the  States  and  get  large  credits,  bring  the 
merchandise  into  the  country,  and  then  pay  or  not,  as  he  chooses.  When  United 
States  citizens  have  married  Indians,  they,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  such  dishouorable  privilege.  Civil  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  placed  some- 
where, that  all  parties  might  at  least  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard.  This  privi- 
lege of  refusing  to  pay  honest  debts  brings  discredit  on  the  Indian  country,  and  seri- 
ously retards  and  interferes  with  a  healthy  intercourse,  which,  of  all  causes,  would 
operate  most  strongly  to  the  developuieut  of  its  people. 

The  most  important  matter  to  these  nations,  however,  is  the  settlement  of  the  cases 
of  disputed  citizenship,  as  they  ar<^  not  only  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble,  but  are  in- 
creasing in  a  manner  alarming  to  the  Indian  people.  Active  and  continuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  decide  as  speedily  as  possible  upon  some  plan,  acceptable  to  the 
Government  and  the  Indian  nations,  to  definitely  determine  the  rights  of  cases  now 
on  hand  and  those  her<  after  to  arise.  The  evils  of  a  large  class  of  people  among  the 
Indian  people  amenable  to  no  law  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  intruders  may  be  classed  into  those  innocently  coming  into  the  county,  not 
knowing  that  it  is  unlawful ;  those  fraudulently  pretending  to  be  of  Indian  blood; 
those  persistently  and  willfully  defying  and  evading  the  authorities  simply  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  the  Indian  country;  escaped  criminals  and  felons  from  the 
States  seeking  refuge  here.  Along  the  border  the  intruders  steal  timber  and  coal 
and  use  the  Indian  grass  without  compunction. 

Since  taking  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  suggested  a  plan,  and  am  putting  it  in 
operation,  of  deputizing  several  members  of  the  Indian  police  force  for  each  nation  to 
make  the  intruder  question  their  special  business,  making  a  descriptive  list  of  in- 
truders, and  acting  under  direction  of  this  office  strictly,  but  paid  a  special  salary 
by  the  nations  for  whom  they  work. 

The  salary  paid  by  the  Government  of  $8  per  month  is  not  enough  to  support  them 
and  their  families  while  riding  constantly  on  this  service  over  a  wide  scope  of  coun- 
try. It  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  a  single  week.  The  danger  and  labor  must 
be  paid  for  or  else  the  men  cannot  be  obtained.  This  plan  is  practical  and  will  enable 
an  element  to  be  controlled  which  has  not  been  controlled  heretofore,  and  which  has 
been  a  source  of  many  serious  difficulties  and  crimes. 

CRIMES. 

Crimes  in  the  nations  are  diminishing  steadily,  owing  largely  to  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  (the  Federal  district  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas)  is  conducted.  There  they  capture,  try,  convict,  and  sentence 
the  criminal  *'  with  neatness  and  dispatch. '^  It  is  dreaded  by  the  criminal  class  and 
admired  by  law-abiding  citizens. 
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Th«  eflSoiency  of  the  Indian  couria  in  punishing  crime  among  their  own  citizens  is 
grtuiaally  improving,  hut  is  as  yet  hy  no  means  perfect.  Tne  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  conrtSf  however,  reaches  all  classes  except  that  favored  man  the  disputed  claim- 
ant for  Indian  citizenship,  who  may  kill  or  he  killed  hy  Indians  without  any  court 
exercising  jurisdiction. 

UNITED  STATES  COUHT. 

This  court  has  criminal  jurisdiction  over  oases  where  a  United  States  citizen  is  a  party. 
It  has  no  civil  jurisdiction  when  a  United  States  citizen  is  A  party,  which  wet  is 
taken  advantage  of  hy  unscrupulous  parties  to  come  iuto  the  Territory  for  the  evasion 
of  their  debts,  and  hy  unscrupulous  Indians  to  make  contracts  with  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  get  the  cousideration,  and  then  repudiate  further  connection  with  the 
eontract,  to  get  credit  from  merchants  in  the  States  and  then  refuse  to  pay  their  just 
obligations.  This  court  should  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  a  civil  nature  in 
which  a  United  States  citizen  is  a  party.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  in  levy- 
ing an  execution  against  an  Indian  citizen  and  selling  him  out,  the  improvement  or 
&rm  to  which  he  has  title  being  sold,  might  he  bought  by  a  white  man,  and  that  in 
this  maoner  white  men  would  get  located  all  over  the  national  domain.  This  objec- 
tion is  met  by  the  fact  that  nothing  could  be  sold  that  the  Indian  did  not  have,  and 
kg  ka9  not,  and  he  did  not  have,  the  right  to  sell  to  a  United  States  citizen^  but  only  to  a  cit- 
izen of  his  own  cuntry  or  nation.  In  this  manner  the  execution  wiuild  be  necessarily 
restricted.  Further,  the  usual  homestead  exemptions  should  be  provided  for.  This 
plan  wonld  enable  Indians  to  get  credit  to  prosecute  legitimate  enterprises,  and  would 
eocoorage  a  useful  and  healtny  intercourse,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  the 
Indian  people  and  advance  their  material  welfare.  The  long  distances  necessary  for 
witnesses  to  travel  now  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  make  the  administration  of  justice  very 
expensive  both  to  the  Government  and  those  compelled  to  attend,  and  actually  oper- 
ates to  prevent  many  crimes  being  reported,  as  witnesses  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  the  trip  to  Fort  Smith.  If  the  court  were  located  somewhere  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  from  which  its  business  comes,  it  would  save  the  Government 
large  sums  now  expended  in  mileage  and  witness  fees,  and  be  a  great  advantage  to 
those  snmmoned  to  the  court,  saving  them  time,  trouble,  and  serious  expense,  and 
wonld  enconrage  citizens  to  report  all  cases  of  crime,  as  their  fear  of  the  cost  would 
not  on t weigh  their  desire  to  see  justice  done. 

AaEirrs  jurisdiction. 

The  United  States  agent  is  kept  busy  trying  to  determine  who  are  intruders,  of  the 
great  niunber  reported  to  the  agency  as  such ;  then  putting  them  out  the  limits  of  the 
agency;  and,  lastly,  keeping  them  out  with  a  United  States  Indian  police  force,  paid 
|8  a  mouth,  out  of  which  each  man  must  furnish  his  own  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle, 
pay  his  own  expenses,  and  care  for  his  family  in  a  luxurious  niauner,  if  be  choos  s  to 
do  so.  The  United  States  is  available  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  like  using  a  sledge- 
hammer to  fan  away  the  dies  with — strong  enough  to  crush  the  fly,  but  not  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  business. 

Where  men  are  charged  with  evading  their  just  obligations  by  coming  into  or  stay- 
ing in  the  Indian  Territory,  he  is  required  to  put  them  and  their  effects  across  the 
Une,  where  they  may  be  subject  to  civil  law.  He  also  decides  very  many  civil  dis- 
putes arising  between  United  States  citizens  alone,  and  between  United  States  citi- 
zens and  Indians,  acting  as  arbitrator,  and  generally  supervises  the  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  agreeably  to  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department.  It  is  his 
daty  further  to  prevent  crime  and  assist  in  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  criminals,  to 
supervise  the  intercourse  of  Indians  wi  th  each  other,  to  pay  out  per  capi tas  where  i  t  may 
be  dne  from  the  Government  to  the  Indians  in  the  limits  of  the  agency,  and  conduct 
such  investigations  as  may  he  referred  to  him  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Department. 

The  Indian  police  consists  of  40  privates  and  3  officers,  who  are  located  at  different 
points  throughout  the  limits  of  the  agency,  so  as  to  make  the  force  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible. Were  the  area  equally  divided  it  would  give  712  square  miles  to  each  as  his 
circuit.  This  police  force,  despite  its  inadequate  salary,  has  been  of  incalculable 
service  in  impressing  upon  the  lawless  the  idea  that  the  eye  of  the  Government  is  on 
them,  in  preventing  crime  and  bringing  criminals  to  justice,  recovering  stolen  prop- 
erty, &c.  If  their  salaries  could  be  increased  it  would  be  a  wise  economy  in  increas- 
ing and  maintaining  its  efficiency. 

MATERIAL  GROWTH. 

The  growth  of  the  Indian  people  in  material  wealth  has  been  rapid  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  while  during  the. year  just  closed  the  losses  have  been  heavy  in  cattle 
by  comparison  with  other  years,  the  crops  have  been  reasonably  good,  large  areas  of 
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new  laud  have  been  put  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  few  years  when  tlie 
people  will  be  a  wealthy  and  strong  community.  The  half-breed  particularly  is  in- 
telligent and  progressive,  surrounding  himself  with  the  comforts  and  refinements  ot 
life,  and  using  all  m'eans  at  his  control  to  acquire  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  accu- 
mulated wealth.  Leaving  out  his  idea  as  to  what  is  good  for  the  Indian,  he  differs 
but  little  from  his  Kansas  or  Texas  cousin.  There  are  euormous  quantities  of  hay  put 
up  on  the  prairies,  and  this,  with  the  extensive  grazing  and  great  extension  of  farms, 
argues  that  a  few  seasons  will  remove  the  envious  growl  of  the  **  boomer"  that  the 
Indian  is  not  using  the  land. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  making  the  penalty  of  steal- 
ing timber,  &c.,  from  the  Indian  country,  or  intruding  the  second  time,  one  of  im- 
prisonment. Such  a  law  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  Government  the  great 
annoyance  and  expense  of  ejecting  the  energetic  and  aggressive  **  boomer." 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  action  and  continuous  effort  be  made  by  the  In- 
dian Department  to  settle  cases  of  disputed  citizenship  in  the  Indian  nations,  and 
have  a  settled  plan  for  disposing  of  oases  that  may  hereafter  arise,  and  do  away  witli 
the  prima  facie  cases  which  are  becoming  a  serious  menace. 

I  would  further  recommend  the  removal  of  a  United  States  court  from  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  to  Muscogee  or  Fort  Gibson,  with  same  criminal  jurisdiction  as  at  present, 
and  with  jurisdiction  to  cover  all  civil  cases  not  provided  for  by  treaty,  to  the  local 
courts  of  the  Indian  nations;  the  increase  of  pay  of  the  Indian  police,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  to  the  Indians  who  receive  per  capita  payments. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  L.  OWEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sao  and  Fox  Aobnct,  Tama  City,  Iowa, 

August  10, 18^. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  in  Iowa. 

Our  Indians,  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi,  disclaim  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  Sac  tribe,  and  claim  most  earnestly  that  they  are  Foxes  only.  Under  cer- 
tain treaties  made  with  the  Government  over  thirty  years  ago  the  Sac  and  Foxes  of 
the  Missisippi  were  removed  from  Iowa  to  Kansas.  Their  relations  there  not  being  as 
pleasant  as  desired  they  returned  to  their  old  home  in  Iowa  and  settled  in  Tama 
County,  locating  on  both  sides  of  the  Iowa  River  some  2  miles  west  of  Tama  City. 
The  main  object  that  they  had  at  this  time  in  selecting  this  particnlar  locality  was 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  cemetery  where  their  ancestors,  brothers,  and  children  were 
buried  is  situated  here.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  religious  faith  to  guard  with 
fidelity  and  watch  with  care  the  spot  where  their  numbers  are  buried,  and  during 
their  stay  with  us,  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  it  is  a  notable  fact  never 
have  they  allowed  this  sacred  spot  to  be  entirely  unguarded. 

Early  after  their  arrival  in  Iowa  they  commenced  purchasing  lands,  having  certain 
portions  of  their  annuities  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  until  they  are  now  the  owners  of 
some  1,:J40  acres,  all  lying  together.  This  land  is  situated  on  the  Iowa  River  bottoms, 
and  is  valuable  for  grazing  purposes  and  agriculture,  subject  to  the  objection  that  in 
time  of  high  water  it  overflows. 

Under  the  head  of  civilization,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  they  have  made  but  little 
progress,  and  very  slow  progress.  Living  in  the  rude  huts  of  their  ancestors,  cooking 
their  food  from  a  fire  made  on  the  ground,  the  smoke  escaping  from  an  open  roo^ 
sleeping  on  bunks  of  boards  arrauge<l  like  bunks  around  the  sides,  wearing  their 
blankets,  painting  their  faces,  and  decorating  their  heads,  are  all  relics  of  the  Indian 
life  of  their  fathers,  and  to  which  they  cling  with  wonderful  tenacity.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  adopted  some  of  tile  civilized  customs  and  habits  of  their  white 
brothers,  among  which  may  be  noted :  They  have  to  a  great  measure  adopted  our 
commercial  plans  and  modes  of  doing  business;  driving  good  trades  in  the  sales  of 
such  property  as  they  wish  to  dispose  of,  scrupulously  keeping  their  contracts  for  the 
payments  of  their  debts,  and  knowing  exactly  the  amount  of  the  same.  They  have 
also  adopted  the  use  of  improved  agricultural  implements,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
whites,  laying  aside  the  old  Indian  hoes  and  spuds,  the  scythe  and  sickle,  and  using  in- 
stead improved  cultivators  and  plows  in  cultivating  their  fields,  mowers  in  cutting 
their  grass,  and  borse-rakes  in  putting  up  their  hay.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  abandon- 
jng  their  old  habit  of  '*  packing  "  or  carrying  their  burdens  on  their  ponies,  and  instead 
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are  using  wagons  for  this  purpose,  owning  now  fifteen  wagons,  which  are  kept  for 
tbeir  own  use  and  purchased  with  their  own  money.  In  years  past  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  letting  their  ponies  i-nn  at  large  upon  their  lands  and  the  commons,  but 
the  demands  of  civilization  with  which  they  are  surrounded  have  compelled  them  to 
bnild  fences,  which  they  have  done  year  by  year,  completing  stmie  one  hundred  and 
ten  rods  this  year,  so  that  in  fact  their  entire  reservation  is  now  practicallj'  under 
fence,  making  a  grand  and  comtnodious  pasture  for  their  stock,  which  is  composed 
exclusively  of  ponies  or  horses.  In  their  culinary  department  they  have  also  made 
some  progress,  adopting,  as  well  as  their  limited  facilities  will  permit,  some  of  the 
cnstouis  of  their  white  sisters.  They  make  very  goi>d  bread  and  biscuits,  fair  pies 
and  cakes,  and  most  elegant  soups ;  have  a  cloth  laid,  and  dishes  on  their  table  ( which 
is  generally  the  ground). 

In  their  relations  with  the  whites  they  observe  the  Christian  Sabbath,  never  com- 
ing to  town  on  that  day,  making  visits  or  traveling  around  the  country. 

In  habits  they  are  a  quiet,  peaceful,  even-tempered  people,  naturally  aveise  to 
work  and  inclined  to  idleness;  but  the  present  year  they  have  done  fairly  well  at 
work.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  seem  at  their  best  visiting  the  neighboring  towns 
begeing,  or  in  some  shady  nook  about  their  homes  smoking,  chatting,  and  playing 
cards.  They  lack  thrift,  industry,  and  a  spirit  of  progress.  They  have  a  well-de- 
fined religion.  While  not  what  might  be  strictly  called  orthodox,  it  is  wide  apart 
from  paganism.  They  believe  in  the  living  God,  and  seriously  and  devotedly  worship 
Him,  regarding  Him  as  the  giver  of  all  their  good  things,  and  the  sure  avenger  of 
tbeir  wrongs.  Their  religion  partakes  largely  of  the  Jewish  character.  Feasts  are 
held  and  prayers  offered  before  their  crops  are  planted,  an<f  another  series  of  prayers 
and  thanksgiving  when  their  crops  are  gathered.  BliBssings  and  invocations  are  said 
when  a  child  is  born,  and  beautiful  prayers  are  offered  at  the  grave  for  the  safe  trans- 
miaston  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  to  heaven.  Holy  or  consecrated  tobacco  is  burned  on 
certain  occasions  as  incense,  and  they  have  something  that  profane  eyes  are  never 
allowed  to  see,  called  '^Me-sham,"  corresponding  to  the  Jewish  ark  of  the  covenant. 

The  missionary  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Presbyterian  Women's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  They  have  established  rooms  in  Tama  City,  some  two  miles  from  the 
agency,  which  are  open  day  times  for  the  Indians  to  visit.  These  rooms  are  made  at- 
tractive with  books,  pictures,  and  an  organ,  together  with  a  sewing-machine,  which 
the  missionary  nses  to  help  and  show  the  women  how  to  sew.  Last  Christmas  they 
bad  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  Indian  children,  whereon  about  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  pres- 
ents were  distributed.  The  missionary  also  makes  a  visit  of  twice  each  week  to  the 
agency,  where  she  does  what  she  can  to  interest  them  in  Christian  work  and  thought. 
l%is  is  a  good  field  for  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  good  work  can  be  done. 

The  indastrial  and  day  school  has  during  the  year  done  fairly  well.  Miss  Alice  B. 
Busby,  the  teacher,  has  done  splendidly  for  the  chances  that  she  has  had,  doing  all 
that  was  in  her  power  to  interest  the  children  also  the  fathers  and  mothers.  She  on 
last  Christmas  got  them  up  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  her  own  expense,  and  quite  a 
number  of  presents.  In  my  opinion  she  deserves  much  credit  for  her  work  here.  The 
Indians  seem  to  have  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  education  of  any  form,  and  per- 
sistently oppose  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  it  takes  much  persuasion  of  both 
agent  and  teacher  to  get  them  to  let  their  children  attend.  Another  difficulty  iu  our 
attendance  is,  that  our  Indians  live  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  in  tikaes  of  high 
water  and  bad  weather  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  those  living  on  the  opposite  side 
to  attend.  Bat  in  the  main  it  is  safe  to  say  that  daring  the  year  our  school  has  made 
considerable  progress ;  quite  a  number  have  learned  to  read  and  made  some  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  geography,  and  in  drawing  some  of 
our  pupils  really  excel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  with  the  new  attractions  added  and  to  be 
added  as  indicated  by  you,  our  school  will  be  a  success. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  our  Indians  is  not  what  it  should  be;  scrofulous  and 
blood  diseases  prevail  to  some  extent,  two  of  our  Indians  dying  the  last  year  of  can- 
cer. It  is  my  belief  that  their  condition  is  owing  largely  to  frequent  iutermarriages 
among  relatives,  exposure  to  cold,  malaria  arising  from  the  bottom  lauds,  uncleanli- 
neas  of  habit,  and  the  need  of  a  good  white  physician  to  advise  them  and  to  admin- 
ister to  tbeir  wants. 

Their  crops  the  present  year  will  fall  short  from  those  of  the  last  year,  while  they 
were  abont  the  same  in  acreage  as  last  year.  The  shortage  is  due  solely  to  the  heavy 
rains  and  overflow  of  the  river  on  the  lands.  The  crops  on  the  higher  lauds  are  look- 
ing splendid  and  promise  a  bountiful  yield.  I  estimate  that  the  corn  crop  this  year 
wQl  be  2,000  bnshels,  but  with  a  late  fall  and  good  weather  it  may  largely  exceed 
this.  I  estimate  their  productsas  follows :  Potatoes,  500  bushels ;  turnips,  50  bushels ; 
of  onions,  10  bnshels;  of  beans,  200  bushels;  of  melons,  pumpkius,  «&c.,  100  wagon 
loads. 

In  regard  to  their  present  financial  conditiou,  they  are  in  a  very  pinched  state. 
Owing  to  the  delay  growing  out  of  the  apportionment  of  their  annuities  with  the 
other  branch  of  the  tribe  they  have  been  without  a  payment  for  some  time.    They 
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have  hail  to  deal  with  their  wlii  to  neighbors  entirely  on  credit,  which  credit  is  nearly 
gone.  Their  laxes  are  unpaid  on  their  lands,  and  aro  now  drawing  heavy  penaltie*, 
and  they  are  in  much  need  of  their  annuities,  which  they  eijiect  at  an  early  date, 
which  wiil  Kveatly  relieve  them  and  pnt  them  in  good  financial  condition. 

Their  population  has  not  varied  mucbdoring  the  year,  they  now  amonnting  to  360 
in  number. 

I  believe  this  is  all  I  have  to  re^urt. 
Very  respeotfullj,  yours, 

O.  H.  MILLS, 
United  Statei  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afvairs. 


POTTAWATOMIE!:  AND   QRBAT  NEMAHA   ARKNCT. 

AvgiDt  20,  less. 
Sir:  As  directed  in  circular  letter  dated  the  1st  uUimo,  I  herewith  anbrnitmy  firat 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency,  consisting  of  the  differ^ 
eut  tribes  and  numbers  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies 430 

KickapooH «... 23& 


Total  Indians  present  on  their  reserves 963 

As  these  tribes  occupy  five  different  reserratione  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  they  will 
be  referred  to  separately,  commencing  with  the  most  important  tribe. 

are  located  on  the  Diminished  PottawtoniieReBervation,Bitnated  in  Jackson  County 

Kansas,  containinKTT,35T,'^  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  a  tract  of  576, 600  acres  obtained  by 
the  Pottawatomie  Nation  of  Indians,  through  purchase,  as  their  land  and  home  forever, 
under  provisions  of  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  made  by  those  Indians  June  5  and  17, 
1846.  Not  exceeding  four-tenChs  of  the  reservation  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  it 
1b  alt  splendidly  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  being  covered  with  a  thrifty  growth  of 


succulent  grass,  even  on  stouy  points;  it  is  also  well  watered  by  two  large  creeks, 

and  sevtTal  small  streams  fed  hy  Hprings  of  sufficient  quantity,  and  no 

o  furnish  excellent  and  abundant  water  for  stock  in  all  parts  of  the  n 


These  Indiniis  have  one  hundred  and  ten  separate  farms,  or  cultivated  tracts,  rang- 
ing in  area  from  five  tn  two  hundred  acres  each,  worked  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
families.  All  of  these  tracts  are  inclosed  with  bog-tight  fences,  generally  made  of  rails, 
and  very  neatly  and  stron);ly  built.  At  each  farm  there  is  a  dwelling-house  built  of 
lofCB  or  lumber,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  rock.  A  majority  of  the  houses  are  inclosed 
with  neat  fences,  and  their  interior  arrangements  evidence  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  follow  the  example  set  by' their  white  sisters  in  housekeeping,  so  far  as  the 
facilities  afforded  theui  and  the  opportunities  for  informing  themselves  will  admit  of. 

These  Indians  own  comparatively  large  numbers  of  horses  and  ponies,  of  which 
five  car-loads  were  sold  this  year.  These  animals  command  liberal  prices,  and  can  be 
raised  with  less  expense  and  cai-e  than  cattle.  Those  who  have  cattle  do  not  disposo 
of  them,  and  are  very  anxions  to  increase  their  number.  All  of  them  wish  to  obtain 
cattle. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  and  long-con  tinned  rainfall  last  spring,  corn-planting  was  de- 
laired  nearly  four  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  this,  added  to  the  nearly  total  loss  of 
some  Helds  from  planttug  bad  seed,  seemed  to  preclude  thepossiblity  of  raising  a  good 
crop  of  corn.  During  ihe  months  of  June  and  July,  and  to  this  date,  however,  the 
weather  has  been  very  favorable,  and  the  prospects  now  are  Ihat  an  average  crop  will 
be  raised.  The  Indians  will  have  sulUcieut  for  themselves  and  stock,  and  some  per- 
haps to  dispose  of. 

The  Prairio  Band  has  about  $6-10,000  held  iu  trust  and  invested  for  them  by  the 

Tr..iturt    «tat-B     IliB    it.t«™af.    of    «.l,i..|.    ia    tiniH    In    thorn    in    unnnili..   fn-   >>.npOrt    of 

gricQlt- 
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About  two  hundred  and  fifty  Pottawatomies,  now  living  in  Wisconsin,  who  left 
here  during  the  late  war,  are  members  of  the  Prairie  Band,  and  are  entitled  to  equal 

EriTileges  with  those  here  shonld  they  return.    I  understand  that  fifty  of  these  people 
aye  made  arrangements  to  return  this  fall,  and  that  more  are  expected  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

Theae  Indians  are  chaste,  cleanly,  and  industrions,  and  would  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  Prairie  Band  if  it  were  not  for  their  intense  devotion  to  a  religions  dance 
started  among  the  northern  Indians  some  years  since.  This  dance  was  introduced  to 
the  Prairie  Band  about  two  years  ago  by  the  Absentee  Pottawatomies  and  Winne- 
bagoes,  and  has  spread  throughout  the  tribes  in  the  agency.  They  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  religion  as  a  means  of  expressing  their  beliefin  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  their  devotion  to  him,  and  are  so  earnest  in  their  convictions 
as  to  its  affording  them  eternal  happiness,  that  I  have  thought  it  impolitic,  so  far,  to 
interfere  with  it  any  further  than  to  advise  as  few  meetings  as  possible,  and  to  dis- 
countenance it  in  my  intercourse  with  the  individuals  practicing  the  religion.  It  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil,  as  under  its  teaching  drunkenness  and  gambling  have  been  re- 
duced 75  per  cent.,  and  a  departure  from  virtue  on  the  part  of  its  members  meets  with 
the  severest  condemnation.  As  some  tenets  of  revealed  religion  are  embraced  in  its 
doctrines,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  backward  step  for  the  Indians  who  have  not  hereto- 
fore professed  belief  in  any  Christian  religion,  and  believe  its  worst  features  are 
summed  up  in  the  loss  of  time  it  occasions  and  the  fanatical  train  of  thought  involved 
in  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  subject. 

This  band  has  an  ample  school  fund  and  good  educational  facilities,  yet  the  attend- 
ance is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be.  They  have,  without  exception,  expressed  them- 
selves as  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  school,  and  in  council  acknowledge 
the  advantages  of  education ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  and  keep  for  any  length 
of  time  as  many  children  as  the  school  will  accommodate.  The  school,  since  its  com- 
mencement in  1874,  has  been  attended  by  citizen  Pottawatomie  Indian  children, 
which  has  caused  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Prairie  Band.  These  children  in  past 
years  have  been  reported  as  Prairie  Indian  children,  and  served  to  keep  up  the  attend- 
ance at  the  school.  Last  November  they  were  all  sent  to  Haskell  Univei-sity,  and  the 
children  since  attending  the  school  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  attendance  this  year,  since  the  month  of  November,  of  Prairie  Indian  children  is 
the  largest  the  school  has  ever  had. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  maj  exist  between  these  Indians  in  regard  to  their 
business  matters,  they  are  thoroughly  united  on  the  question  of  retaining  their  pres- 
ent homes.  Any  suggestion  of  contrary  action  meets  with  an  angry  response,  and 
they  become  unjustly  suspicious  of  any  attempt  in  that' direction.  Fourteen  miles 
offence,  inclosing  a  tract  of  about  17,000  acres  of  the  reserve  leased  before  I  assumed 
charge  of  the  agency,  was  cut  and  totally  destroyed  by  white  people,  and  numerous 
depredations  continue  (as  in  years  past)  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  grass  growing  on 
the  reserve  by  farmers  living  contiguous  thereto. 

Intemperance  among  these  Indians  has  l>een  greatly  reduced  and  is  now  of  rare 
occurrence.  They  do  not  seek  intoxicating  drinks  outside  of  the  reserve,  and  that 
used  by  them  is  introduced  by  citizen  Pottawatomies,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
are  living  on  the  reserve. 

THE  KICKAPOOS 

occupy  the  ''Diminished  Kickapoo  Reservation,'Mocated  in  Brown  County,  Kansas, 
containing  19,137-^  acres  of  land,  the  remainder  of  150,000  acres  received  by  those 
Indians,  under  provisions  of  articles  1  and  3  of  their  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
made  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1^54.  About  three-fourths  of  this  reservation  is  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  remainder  affords  fine  grazing  opportunities. 
The  soil  is  richer  than  that  of  the  Pottawatomie  Reserve,  and  produces  fine  yields  of 
com,  wheat,  oat«,  rye,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  with  a  moderate  amount  of  labor. 

These  Indians  have  sixty-six  distinct  farms,  inclosed  with  rail,  lumber,  and  wire 
fencing.  A  variety  of  seeds  are  planted  on  the  farms,  and  they  are  generally  well 
cultivated.  There  is  a  comfortable  bouse  at  each  farm,  moderately  well  supplied 
with  furniture,  and  about  one-third  of  the  farms  have  thrifty  young  orchards  growing 
on  them.  They  are  economical  in  the  use  of  produce  or  money  that  may  come  into 
their  possession,  and  live  comfortably. 

They  have  strong  religious  convictions,  and  have  had  preachers  among  them  for 
years,  who  expound  doctrines  partly  Christian.  The  church  government  is  strict, 
and  exercises  an  elevating  influence  over  about  one-half  of  the  tribe  who  conform  to 
it.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe,  except  those  professing  the  Christian  religion,  have 
joined  the  religious  dance,  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Prairie  Band.  The 
dass  last  mentioned  are  those  who  have  heretofore  been  addicted  to  strong  drink ; 
but  they  have  yielded  to  the  ^sfluences  surrounding  them,  and  now  rarely  use  in- 
toxicants. 

They  raise  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle,  all  of  which  they  feed  and  care  for  properly. 
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These  Indiaos  have  $i^,  152.87  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  the  interest  of 
which  is  paid  in  annuities  for  support  of  school,  support  of  blacksmith- shop,  and  par- 
chase  of  agricultural  implements,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

These  Indians,  who  hold  their  land  in  common,  are  j^reatly  annoyed  by  that  por- 
tion of  their  people  who  have  become  citizens  under  provision?  of  their  treaty  made 
May  28,  1863.  The  majority  of  the  allottee  class  have  squandered  their  property  and 
money,  and  now  gain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  trespassing  upon  those  who  hold  in 
common. 

Several  horses  were  stolen  during  the  year,  and  the  white  people  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  reserve  have  depredated  upon  the  grass,  as  usual. 

These  Indians  seem  determined  to  retain  their  present  homes. 

They  have  fair  educational  advantages,  but  failed  during  the  year  to  improve  them 
as  they  should.  Their  excuse  was  that  a  teacher  whom  it  was  inexpedient  to  dis- 
charge until  April  last  was  objectionable,  and  then  the  larger  children  were  required 
at  home  to  assist  in  farm  and  garden  work.  I  have  now  employed  a  male  teacher, 
who  has  succeeded  in  gathering  twenty-two  children  since  August  1.  Several  pupils 
from  this  tribe  have  been  in  attendance  at  Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kane. 

THE   I0WA8  AND  SACS  AND  FOXES  OF   MISSOURI 

• 

are  located  on  adjoining  reservations  in  NortheaHtern  Kansas  and  Southeastern  Ne- 
braska, containing,  for  the  first-name  1  tribe  16,000  and  for  the  latter  8,000  acres  of 
land.  Though  a  considerable  portion  of  these  reserves  are  broken,  the  land  is  not 
rocky,  and  is  of  a  very  superior  quality  for  farming  purposes. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Iowa  reserv^ation  is  fenced,  either  for  farming  or  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  further  improved  by  neat  and  in  some  instances  commodious  dwell- 
ing-houses, bams,  and  orchards.  With  the  exception  of  about  ten  families,  these 
people  have  adopted  all  the  habits  of  practical  civilization,  and  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  hardships  and  demoralizing  influences  incident  upon  making  new  homes 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  legislation  upon  the  subjec  of  their 
removal  made  by  Congress  last  winter,  it  is  likely  that  their  transfer  will  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  routine  work  of  education  and  civilization  among  them  will 
still  be  in  process  twenty  years  hence.  At  a  recent  vote  taken  by  these  people,  in 
reference  to  moving  south,  twelve  persons  voted  to  go.  These  represent  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  lowas  belonging  in  Kansas,  and  constitute  the  blanket  portion  of  the 
tribe. 

They  raise  a  surplus  of  hogs  and  horses  and  a  number  of  them  own  cattle.  A  por- 
tion of  them  sell  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  the  remainder  have  sufficient  for  sub- 
sistence and  to  feed  stock.  They  also  raise  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  successfully,  and 
are  in  fact  very  happily  situated. 

The  reserve  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  is  about  all  fenced,  and  is 
principally  utilized  for  grazing  purposes,  though  there  are  a  few  large  farms  and  a' 
number  of  smaller  ones  proportionate  to  the  population.  They  have  some  very  good 
houses  and  desire  to  build  others,  but  they  have  not  heretofore  taken  the  same  inter- 
est in  providing  for  the  domestic  comfort  of  their  families  that  the  lowas  have. 

For  several  years  whisky  has  been  almost  uninterruptedly  sold  to  these  Indians, 
causing  death  to  at  least  two  of  the  Sacs,  and  creating  contention  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  extreme  poverty  in  both  tribes.  Under  special  instructions  from  the  De- 
partment I  recently  caused  the  arrest  of  several  persons  charged  with  selling  whisky 
to  them,  and  this  action,  in  connection  with  a  close  watch  kept  upon  suspected  par- 
ties, has  produced  a  difierent  and  more  hopeful  state  of  affairs  as  far  as  intoxicants 
are  concerned. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  besides  receiving  about  $90  per  annum  as  annuity,  have  abun- 
dant funds  for  all  other  purposes  that  might  tend  to  promote  their  civilization.  In- 
deed, it  is  questionable  if  the  possession  of  so  great  an  amount  of  money  is  advantage- 
ous to  them.  With  less  they  would  probably  exert  themselves  more.  The  lowas  re- 
ceive about  $42  per  annum  as  annuity,  and  liave  a  bare  sufficiency  of  funds  for  other 
necessary  purposes. 

These  tribes,  in  common,  have  the  finest  school  building  in  the  agency,  with  all 
other  buildings  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  all  their  children  of  school  age. 
No  complaint  can  be  made  against  them  on  the  score  of  non-attendance  at  schools. 
All  the  children  that  could  be  expected  have  attended  regularly,  and  made  gratifying 
progress  in  study  and  in  industrial  pursuits.  Independent  of  the  attendance  at  this, 
school,  there  are  ten  youths  at  Carlisle  and  other  educational  institutions  for  Indians 
from  these  schools. 

Three  blacksmith  and  one  wheelwright  shop  are  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians heretofore  named.  The  character  of  the  work  done  at  these  shops  is  the  same  as 
required  in  such  shops  in  good  farming  communities  among  the  whites.  The  me- 
chanics employed  during  the  year  are  line  workmen,  of  industrious  habits,  and  their 
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eoDtinaal  efforts  to  please  the  Indians,  by  disposing  of  all  the  work  broaght  to  them^ 
has  had  considerable  influence  in  bringing  abont  a  -condition  of  contentment  among 
them. 

THE  CHIPPEWA  AND  CHRISTIAN,   OR  MUNSEE  INDIANS 

are  located  in  Franklin  Connty,  Kansas,  on  allotted  lands,  which  they  hold  by  certifi- 
cate title.  The  Moravian  Church  has  had  a  mission  among  them  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  all  of  them  profess  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  if  not  members 
of  it.  Several  young  men  have  been  educated  by  the  church,  and  one  of  them  has 
recently  been  sent  to  Alaska  as  a  missionary. 

They  have  $42,560.36  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  the  interest  of  which  is 
paid  to  them  in  annuities,  but  no  funds  for  other  purpcTses.  They  have  adopted  the 
customs  of  white  people  and  are  intermarrying  with  them.  In  ray  opinion  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  prepared  for  the  duties  qf  citizenship.  ^ 

As  the  result  of  my  observations,  afforded  by  ample  opportunities,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  different  tribes  in  the  agenc>y  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  civil- 
ised pursuits  open  to  them,  and  that  their  assimilation  to  the  usages  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization is  being  accomplished  insensibly,  perhaps,  to  themselves.  After  close  in- 
quiry I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  an  Indian  in  the  agency  who  disbelieves  in  the 
Creator,  and  their  errors  in  religious  views  are  the  result  of  intense  convictions,  im- 
pelling them  to  grasp  doctrines  seemingly  safer  than  those  previously  entertained. 
These  convictions  will  continually  urge  them  onward  until,  finally,  they  will  com- 
prehend and  accept  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  The  best  miudsin  the  tribes  are 
emphatically  in  favor  of  education,  and  with  the  progress  already  made  in  this  di- 
rection the  final  result,  in  a  reasonable  time,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  successful. 

In  addition  to  these  favorable  conditions,  there  is  one  other  very  important  prin- 
ciple to  be  established  before  the  full  and  final  civilization  of  these  Indians  can  be 
attained.  Their  homes  must  be  made  permanent,  secure  against  the  designs  of  poli- 
ticians, thelBchemes  of  speculators — under  the  guise  of  actual  settlers— and  the  perfidy 
of  their  own  people.  The  morbid  and  ceaseless  demand  for  Indian  lauds  that  forced 
these  people  from  their  homes  fifty  years  ago,  and  since,  is  expected  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  again,  and  if  acceded  to  will  continue  until  the  Indian,  without  a 
knowledge  of  civilized  pursuits  or  possessions,  will  illustrate  iu  his  abject  co:.dition 
the  injustice  of  his  treatment. 

I  taKe  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  official  courtesy  of  those  in  charge  of  the  office 
of  Indian  Atfairs,  and  have  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  treatment  ex- 
tended to  me  by  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

Herewith  forwarded,  please  find  statistical  information  asked  for  in  your  letter. 
Very  respectfully, 

I.  W.  PATRICK, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mackinac  Agency, 
Ypsilantif  September  16,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Mackinac  Agency. 

The  Indians  in  this  agency  are  not  known  or  recognized  by  tribal  relations,  either 
by  State  law  or  treaties,  are  in  all  respects  on  an  equality  with  the  whites  before  the 
law,  and  scattered  over  the  entire  State  north  of  the  capital  in  small  groups,  no  one 
settlement  exceeding  200  souls. 

They  obtain  a  livelihood  by  farming  in  a  very  small  way,  fishing,  working  in  the 
lumber,  woods,  and  mills,  berry-picking,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  trapping.  As  a 
rule  they  are  very  poor,  and  the  instances  are  rare  where  one  has  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  competence.  Had  they  held  the  lands  given  them  by  the  Government,  the 
natural  rise  in  their  value  would  have  made  thousands  of  Indians  comfortable,  but 
these  lands  were  forests  and  they  had  scarcely  any  facilities  for  clearing  them.  The 
whites  crowded  into  their  neighborhoods,  bought  their  lauds  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
crowded  the  Indian  to  the  wall.  Had  they  been  placed  upon  one  reservation,  with 
proper  safeguards  thrown  about  them,  the  Indians  of  Michigan  might  have  been 
prosperous  and  happy.  But  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  as  a  result  the  race 
will  disappear  in  Michigan  within  fifty  years. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Government  is  under  treaty  obligation  to  perhaps  3,000  of  the 
total  number.  These  obligations  are  allotments  of  land,  sustaining  schools,  and  pay- 
ment of  money.  The  Indians  thus  affected  are  the  Chippewas  of  Isabella  and  ad- 
joining counties,  the  Potto watomies  of  Huron,  in  Calhoun  County,  and  the  Chippewas 
upon  Lake  Superior.  All  others  have  received  what  the  Government  owed  them,  and 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions^  receiving  no  aid  in  money,  and  hay- 
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ing  only  four  Government  schools.  As  a  result,  in  the  unequal  contest  these  are 
jnirely  losing  ground,  while  those  who  are  receiving  aid  provided  for  them  in  treaties 
are  holding  their  own  to  better  advantage. 

During  the  year  eleven  schools  hare  been  maintained,  with  an  average  attendance 
but  little  below  that  of  white  schools  in  country  neighborhoods.  Becanse  of  the 
small  salaries  paid  it  has  been  my  plan  to  engage  as  teachers  the  wive»and  daughters 
of  those  who  are  sent  by  religious  denominations  as  missionary  preachers  among  these 
people,  if  competent,  save  one  school,  where,  the  Indians  being  Catholics,  I  have  em- 
ployed a  Catholic  lady  as  teacher.  Of  course  but  a  limited  number  of  the  total  has 
thus  beeu  reached,  but  the  schools  are  for  the  most  part  where,  but  for  them,  there  would 
be  no  educational  facilities.  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  schools  has  beeu  fairly 
successful,  and  some  of  them  are  equal  to  any  white  country  school  in  the  State. 

During  the  year  I  nudertook  to  establish  night  schools  for  the  adults  ai^d  spelling 
and  speaking  schools  for  regular  scholars,  but  the  experiment  was  only  a  partial  suc- 
cess, the  gro^n  people  showing  no  great  eagerness  to  accept  the  advantages  oflfered, 
and  I  have  decided  tnat  the  resiuts  do  not  justify  the  extra  work  put  upon  the  teachers. 

I  nave  made  allotments  of  land  in  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Peninsulas,  and  there 
is  much  more  land  to  be  given.  The  Indians  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of 
theso  lands,  are  more  edger  to  get  them,  and  retain  them  more  tenaciously  than  here- 
tofore. They  are  farming  better,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  that  the  agent  does  not 
allot  land  to  those  not  entitled,  being  anxious  that  it  shall  be  saved  for  their  children. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians,  their  poorly-constructed  homes,  and  this  rig- 
orous climate  make  sad  havoc,  with  the  children  especially,  causing  much  sorrow,  for 
the  Indian  loves  his  children.  Only  one  physician  is  employed  by  the  Government, 
and  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  employ  more,  yet  an  a  result  many,  especially 
children,  die  for  want  of  medical  treatment,  unattainable  because  of  the  Indians' 
poverty. 

I  have  also  during  the  year  distributed  cattle  and  agricultural  implements  to  those 
entitled,  and  |400  cash  annuity  to  the  Pottowatomies  of  Huron. 

As  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  that  bane  of  the  Indian,  I  am  convinced  that 
its  use  has  decreased  with  those  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  by  reason  of  treaties. 
I  have  held  several  lar^e  councils  each  year  during  my  term,  and  have  strongly  im- 

Sressed  the  Indians  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  lands,  ednoating  their  chil- 
ren,  and  letting  whisky  alone.  My  teachers  also  have  been  very  faithful  in  the 
same  direction.  These  efforts  have  borne  fruit,  and  the  improvement  is  plainly  seen. 
In  a  test  case  the  United  States  district  court  held  that  the  clauses  in  the  Michigan 
treaties  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians  could  not  be  enforced,  they  beins 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  citizens.  This  decision  let  down  the  bars,  and  many  deal- 
ers, who  had  heretofore  refrained  from  selling,  sought  the  custom  of  the  Indians ;  and 
yet  I  am  satisfied  from  careful  observation  that  drunkenness  has  diminished  among 
them.  The  field  is  so  large  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  work  for  an  agent  to  do  all  that 
should  be  done  for  the  Indians  in  Michigan.  Yet  my  work  ha«  not  been  entirely  fruit- 
less, and  has  been  supplemented  by  willing  hearts  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  citizens, 
who  are  among  those  beginning  to  realize  the  Claims  these  people  have  upon  the 
humanity  and  Christian  charit  v  of  the  white  race  that  has  for  a  century  wronged  them. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  P.  ALLEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota, 

Auguet  25,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  annual  report,  for  White  Earth 
Agency,  together  with  statistics  and  census  of  the  Indians  included  under  this 
agency. 

By  direction  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  reported  for  duty 
on  April  1, 1885,  to  assume  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  Indian  agent.  Having  had 
some  experience  among  these  Northwestern  Indians  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  situation  was  not  altogether  a  novelty  to  me.  During  the  first  quarter  of  my  ad- 
ministration here,  I  must  ha^  traveled  about  1,200  miles  visiting  these  Indians  and 
acquainting  myself  with  the  various  duties  devolving  upon  me. 

Consolidated  under  this  agency  are  White  Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake  Reser- 
vations, White  Earth  being  the  headquarters  of  the  agency  proper.  White  Earth 
Reservation  is  36  miles  square,  possessing  an  acreage  of  1,091, 52i3,  tne  number  of  acres 
tillable  being  552,960.  The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  on  it,  including  the 
Mississippi,  Otter  Tail,  and  Pembina  bands,  is  1,736.  Of  this  number  there  are  471 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  or  of  school  age.    This  reservation  is  well  supplied  with 
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wood  and  timber,  and  has  also  an  abandance  of  prairie  land  finely  adapted  for  stock- 
laising  as  well  as  raising  cereals. 

Sed  L<ake  Reservation  is  situated  some  60  miles  north  of  White  Earth,  and  has  within 
its  boandaries  3,200,000  acres  land,  1,000,000  acres  of  which  it  is  estimated  is  tillable. 
Tlue  soil  of  this  reservation  is  more  sandy  than  that  of  Whito  Earth,  and  consequently 
quicker  to  respond  in  aericaltare.  The  western  portion  possesses  much  rich  prairie  land 
which  will  make  exceUent  farms.  The  eastern  portion  .has  a  more  dense  growth  of 
wood  and  pine  timber ;  the  latter  abounds  in  large  quantity.  The  Indians  number  on 
Ibis  reservation  1,067.  Of  this  number  there  are  234  of  school  age  between  6  and  16 
years.  This  band,  like  most  other  Indians,  require  educating  and  constant  encour- 
agement to  habits  of  industry  to  place  them  upon  the  great  highway  to  success  and 
prosperity. 

LcHMsb  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  nearly  100  miles  east  of  the  agency  headquarters. 
The  Indians  there  are  known  as  the  "Pillager"  band  Of  Chippewas.  This  reserva- 
tion contains  414,440  acres  of  land,  1,000  of  which  is  tillable.  Whatever  tillable  land 
may  be  inundated  by  reason  of  overflow  caused  by  the  dams  being  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  that  point  can  be  deducted  from  the  1,000  acres.  The  population  number 
l,S56sonls,  324  of  whom  are  of  school  age.  This  band,  while  somewhat  more  nomadic 
in  their  habits,  and  subsist  in  the  hunt  and  gathering  wild  rice,  berries,  &c.,  are 
peaceable  and  well  disposed.  This  reservation,  however,  cau  never  be  utilized  for 
tanning  purposes  to  advantage,  and  a  change  for  the  better  should  be  made. 

The  Indians  of  White  Oak  Point,  which  lies  southeast  of  Leech  Lake,  number  582 
snals,  119  of  whom  »re  b^f  w#»«n  fi  «.nd  16  years  of  age.  They  belong  to  the  same  band 
(Mississippi)  as  those  located  on  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  should  reside  there 
also,  as  there  has  been  no  effort  to  advance  them  in  agriculture  or  to  educate  the 
coming  generation  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  Mississippi  Chippewas  located  at  Mille  Lac  number  942;  the  number  of  school 
children  included  in  above  is  225.  While  this  land  belongs  to  the  Government,  this  por- 
tion of  the  band  have  been  allowed  to  remain  during  good  behavior,  by  reason  of  their 
friendly  intercession  in  former  days  when  an  Indian  outbreak  was  imminent.  These 
p|eople  also  have  never  been  assisted  in  agriculture,  and  have  never  enjoyed  educa- 
tional privileges.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  people  are  retrograding  or  standing 
■tin.  These  Indians  should  be  moved  to  White  Earth  Reservation  with  the  remainder 
of  their  band. 

INDUSTRY. 

Many  claim  that  the  Indian  cau  never  be  induced  to  become  self- supporting  by 
reason  of  disinclination  to  work.  This,  in  a  measure,  may  be  true  when  applied  to  the 
full-blood  Indian,  whose  former  habits  were  very  different  from  that  of  cultivating 
the  soil. 

I  have  serious  doubts  if  white  men  would  show  any  material  improvement  over  and 
above  these  people  if  raised  precisely  under  the  same  influences  that  these  Indians 
have  been  raised.  During  the  present  spring  I  personally  superintended  some  re- 
pairs on  the  roads,  which  consumed  several  days,  with  volunteer  labor  for  which  no 
remuneration  was'inade..  In  this  case  I  can  trutnfiilly  say  that  they  did  some  hard, 
honest  work. 

EDUCATION. 

I  am  forcibly  impressed  that  education  is  the  great  civilizer  for  these  people ;  com- 
pulsory if  need  be,  but  educate  them.  While  but  little  hope  can  be  entertained  for 
the  older  Indians  in  the  matter  of  education,  lasting  good  will  be  realized  for  the 
future  generation  who  will  soon  take  their  place.  There  is  now  established  on  this 
agency  four  schools  under  Government  supervision — two  on  White  Earth  and  one 
each  on  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  Reservations.  All  but  one  are  boarding  and  day 
schools.     Authority  has  been  granted  for  two  more. 

Upon  my  arrival  nere  I  urged  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bands  the  importance 
of  education  for  their  childrexS,  of  the  great  effort  and  large  expenditure  of  money 
made  by  the  Department  in  their  behalt  for  education.  I  asked  for  their  co-operation 
in  securing  a  full  attendance,  and  they  responded  even  beyond  my  expectation.  With 
an  average  attendance  of  60  scholars  for  the  month  of  March,  the  White  Earth  board- 
ing-school showed  an  average  of  103  in  May  and  June.  Leech  Lake,  which  showed 
an  average  attendance  of  47  scholars  for  month  of  March,  had  an  average  of  62  scholars 
for  month  of  June.  This,  to  me,  was  a  gratifSing  exhibit  and  demonstrated  what  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  little  effort.  The  chiefs  have  promised  me  their  co-operation  and 
support  in  behalf  of  filling  up  the  school  on  September  1,  and  from  past  experience 
I  believe  they  will  keep  their  promise.  I  have  an  excellent  corps  of  teacherN,  who 
seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  surely  must  follow  iu  an  effort  to  educate 
these  Indian  children  to  a  higher  civilization. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Fair  progress  has  been  male  during  the  year  past,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  jnst 
oom  Dieted.  If  their  advancement  is  not  so  rapid  as  one  con  Id  wish,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  great  transformation  which  an  unedncated  Indian  goes  throusrh  to  abandon 
the  tepee  and  the  wild  life  incident  thereto,  and  settle  down  to  the  realities  of  farm-, 
ing,  raising  his  own  grain  an4  stock,  and  educating  himself  to  a  life  to  which  he  has 
been  a  total  stranger. 

Forty-five  families  are  already  cultivating  lands  allotted  in  severalty,  eight  allot- 
ments having  been  given  during  the  past  year,  and  greater  results  are  expected  the 
coming  year.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres  have  been'broken  during  the  past 
year,  11,660  rods  fencing  built;  and  reckoning  a  yield  of  12  bushels  wheat  per  acre, 
which  is  the  minimum  quantity  allowed,  36,600  bushels  will  be  raised,  with  an  esti- 
mated yield  of  30,420  bushels  of  oats.  Three-fourths  of  this  crop,  however,  is  raised 
by  the  mixed-blood  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  becoming  intelligent  farmers.  There 
is  probably  no  richer  land  in  the  Northwest  than  a  portion  of  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion and  more  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  I  am  indebted  to  David 
Robinson,  additional  farmer,  who  has  done  good  and  willing  service  in  behalf  of  agri- 
culture. 

LOGGING. 

Duringtho  winter  of  1884  and  1885  the  Indians  of  Whit«  Earth  and  Red  Lake  Reserva- 
tions were  engaged  in  securing  the  dead  and  fallen  pine  timber,  and  selling  the  same, 
under  contract,  at  a  stipulated  price  per  thousand  feet,  to  white  persons  interested  in 
this  branch  of  business.  This  class  of  pine,  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  be- 
comes in  a  very  short  time  worm-eaten  and  tlioronghly  worthless  to  utilize  as  lumber. 
Many  hundred  thousand  feet  yet  remain,  which  should  be  worked  up  into  lumber, 
which  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  allowing  these  Indians  support  for  hun- 
dreds of  families,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  hundreds  engaged  in  work  and  inculcate 
in  them  a  spirit  of  industry. 

On  White  Earth  Reservation  4,102,900  feet  were  cut  and  sold  during  the  past  winter, 
representing  a  money  value  of  $22,238.27  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  enterprise.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  business  of 
lumbering  on  this  reservation  was  conducted  on  fair  business  principles  and  with  good 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned. 

I  cannot,  however,  report  so  favorably  regarding  the  logging  operations  on  Rod 
Lake  Reservation.  Upon  my  assuming  charge,  April  1,  reports  constantly  reached  me 
that  the  Indians  had  been  allowed  and  even  encouraged  by  the  farmer  in  immediate 
charge  to  cut  certain  timber  which  strictly  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  *'  dead 
and  fallen  ^*  timber.  A  timber  inspector  was  sent  to  examine  the  logs  cut,  and  re- 
ported adversely.  This  resulted  in  the  seizure  by  the  Government  of  all  the  timber 
cut,  some  of  which  had  reached  destination,  and  the  matter  is  now  awaiting  a  judicial 
decision,  and  the  accounts  with  the  Indians  remain  in  an  unsettled  state  so  far  as  Red 
Lake  is  concerned.  I  deem  this  state  of  aflairs  as  being  very  unfortunate  for. the  In- 
dians, to  say  the  least.  Every  precaution  should  have  been  used  to  avoid  this  com- 
plication, and  with  due  vigilance  used  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  logging  can  be  made 
as  successful  at  Red  Lake  as  on  White  Earth  Reservation. 

GKIST  AND  SAW  MILLS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  bad  condition  of  the  mills  at  White  Earth  and  Red 
Lake  Reservations.  The  grist-mill  at  White  Earth  requires  some  few  repairs  before 
any  grinding  can  be  done  for  the  ludians;  the  main  shaft  connecting  with  the  motive 
power  18  crooked  and  should  be  renioved  and  straightened.  The  dam  which  carries 
this  mill,  and  which  had  been  repaired  during  the  past  winter  by  my  preilecessor  at  a 
cost  of  $223,  had  been  honey-combed  and  rendered  useless  in  its  present  condition 
before  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  repair  the 
same  in  a  snbstantial  manner  to  enable  it  to  be  iit  for  use  during  the  coming  winter. 
I  propose  to  submit  to  the  Department  at  an  early  day  an  estimate  covering  ex- 
pense of  such  repairs. 

The  saw  and  grist  mill  (which  is  connected)  at  Rod  Lake  is  in  a  very. dilapidated 
condition;  the  saw-mill  especially  will  not  last  much  longer,  and  is  in  a  positively 
dangerous  condition.  A  new  saw,  which  had  been  placed  in  position  for  use,  has  been 
badly  damaged  by  the  settling  of  foundation.  The  only  alternative  is  to  build  a  new 
mill,  as  any  repairs  which  may  bo  put  upon  it  would,  in  the  end,  be  a  costly  experi- 
ment and  money  foolishly  expended.  I  propose,  also,  to  submit  an  estimate  to  the 
honorable  Commissioner  for  a  new  mill. 

WINNRBAGOSHISH   AND   LRBCH  LAKR  DAMS. 

I  desire  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  matter  of  damage 
done  by  the  building  of  the  dams  at  Wiauebagoshish  and  Leech  Lake  by  overflow.    It 
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Ib  estimated  that  74,080  acres  of  land  will  be  subject  to  overflow  by  the  build  iug  of 
these  dams.  The  dama>i^e  arising  to  the  rice  fields,  fisheries,  hay-meadows,  and  cran- 
berry marshes  leave  these  Indians  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  with  small  means  at 
their  command  whereby  the  neccessaries  of  life  can  be  obtained.  All  effort  to  cnt 
hay  this  year  in  this  vicinity  has  proved  fruitless.  I  very  much  fear  that  ranch  sn£fer- 
ing  will  ensue  among  these  Indians  during  the  coming  winter  unless  the  Government 
actspromptly  in  the  matter  to  settle  all  just  claims  arising  from  damages  done  by 
overflow.  This  subject  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice  from  the  Government, 
and  prompt  and  energetic  action  should  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

AOENCT  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  on  White  Earth  Reservation  require  nominal  repairs  to  place 
them  in  a  passable  condition.  The  buildings  at  Red  Lake  should  have  new  founda- 
tioos,  as  in  many  cases  they  have  settled  and  will  eventually  ruin  them.  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  detailed  estimate  was  sent  to  the  Department  two  years  since  by  my 
predecessor,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  $1,000.  The  buildings  at  Leech  Lake 
also  re<^aire  repairs  inside  ana  out.  The  outside  could  probably  be  whitewashed,  which 
would  improve  their  appearance  very  much.    The  total  cost  would  be  nominal. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

I  refor  with  pleasure  to  the  efficiency  displayed  by  the  captain  of  police,  John  G. 
Morrison,  and  those  who  serve  under  him.  The  captain  has  responded  to  the  call  of 
duty  either  night  or  day,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  schools. 
The  men  under  him  have  been  efficient  in  guarding  the  north  line  of  the  reservation 
ai^ainst  districts  infected  with  small-pox,  and  have  shown  good  services  in  many 
other  instances. 

I  take  pleasure  in  returning  thanks  t-o  the  Department  for  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me  officially,  and  to  the  agency  employes  for  their  cordial  support  and  hearty 
•o-operation  in  the  management  of  afi'airs  at  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  8HEEHAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Avfaiss. 


Blackpekt  Agency,  Montana, 

August  15,  1885. 

:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  reporl  of  affairs  at  this  agency : 

CONDITION  OP  INDIANS. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congi*ess  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 18H5,  was  not  sufficient  to  have  supported  them  throogh- 
out  the  year,  and  had  nothing  further  been  done  there  would  have  been  great  suffer- 
ing, and  many  more  would  have  been  added  to  the  hundreds  who  died  of  starvation 
the  previous  year.  The  attention  of  the  Department  was  directed  to  this  fact  by  the 
governor  of  the  Territory,  the  board  of  trade  of  Helena,  and  myself,  and  additional 
supplies  were  purchased,  which,  with  what  had  previously  been  purchased  out  of  the 
regular  appropriation,  I  was  authorized  to  so  divide  as  to  make  them  last  until  March 
31,  18^,  instead  of  June  30,  1885.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation 
bill  was  passed  providing  means  to  feed  the  Indians  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
year.  These  extra  allowances  enabled  me  to  issue  such  qnantities  of  food  as  pre- 
vented any  suffering  from  lack  of 'food.  As  a  consequence  the  death  rate  was  much 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  ^ 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  October,  1885,  I  perfected  arrangements  for  opening:  a  boarding-school,  and 
twenty  pupils  were 'placed  under  the  care  of  its  teachers.  The  boys  have  been  taught 
farming,  gardening,  to  take  care  of  stock,  &.C.,  while  the  girls  have  been  iYistructed 
In  batter-making,  sewing,  cooking,  and  general  housekeeping.     As  a  rule  the  pupils 
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appear  well  satisfied  and  perform  the  tasks  assigned  them  with  alacrity.  A  number 
of  children  have  been  sent  to  the  Catholic  school  at  St.  Ignatins  Mission  and  others 
to  St.  Peter's  Mission.  The  managers  of  these  institutions  report  fair  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  The  day  school  at  the  agency,  although  not  largely  attended, 
has  done  much  good  and  has  been  well  managed.  The  Indians  are  scattered  over  a 
large  amount  of  territory,  the  great  majority  of  these^ocated  several  miles  from  the 
agency ;  hence  the  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  not  so  large  as  it  would  be  if  thej 
were  settled  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency. 

POLICJfe. 

Since  my  labt  report  was  made  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the 
police,  and  the  force  is  now  much  more  efficient  than  formerly.  Arrests  are  made 
promptly  when  ordered,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  police  to> 
preserve  order,  and  prevent  the  Indians  from  going  on  horse-stealing  expeditions. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Man^  of  the  Indians  were  furnished  with  seed  in  the  spring,  with  which  to  plant 
their  little  patches  of  ground,  and  such  aid  was  given  as  was  possible  with  the  small 
force  of  employes  at  the  agency.  As,  however,  there  are  barely  enough  employee 
allowed  ta  perform  the  regular  labor  about  the  agency,  there  can  be  but  tittle  done  in 
the  way  of  instructing  Indians  in  farming,  and  as  these  people  are  but  mere  children, 
as  far  as  such  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  can  be  but  little  accomplished  in  this 
direction  until  the  Government  shall  become  less  parsimonious  in  the  matter  of  em» 
ploying  men  and  furnishing  horses  aud  implements  with  which  to  perform  the  labor. 
Many  of  these  Indians  are  willing  and  anxious  to  farm  if  sotue  competent  person  will 
teach  them  how  to  do  it.  The  crops  on  the  agency  farm  have  been  good  this  year, 
but  there  is  great  danger  that  much  less  of  grain  will  occur  through  the  prevalence 
of  the  strong  winds  which  sweep  over  this  section  in  the  fall,  before  the  harvesting 
and  thrashing  are  done.  About  eighty  tons  of  hay  has  been  cut  and  cured,  and  it 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

HORS¥:-STEALING. 

This  favorite  pastime,  or  rather  business  of  Indians,  is  the  cause  of  great  trouble  to 
the  agent.  Bands  of  horse-thieves  from  other  tribes  come  here  aud  steal  from  this 
tribe,  and,  of  course,  the  members  of  this  tribe  retaliate.  This  business  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  young  men  who  will  not  listen  to  the  counsels  of  their  fathers.  On 
many  occasions,  when  the  Indians  fail  to  capture  horses  belonging  to  other  Indians, 
they  steal  from  the  whites,  and  thus  the  country  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  much  of  the  agent^s  time  is  taken  up  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  settlers 
who  have  been  robbed  of  their  horses,  and  in  doing  what  he  can  to  assAst  them  in  re- 
covering their  property.  A  vast  amouut  of  this  kind  of  stealing  is  done  by  the  Indians 
from  British  America,  but  the  blame  is  largely  laid  upon  this  tribe.  ,  Some  horses  be- 
longing to  white  men  have  been  found  here,  but  the  number  is  very  small. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  slaughter-house  was  built  and  the  butchering  is  now 
done  in  a  more  cleanly  and  systematic  manner  than  was  possible  before.  An  addi- 
tional  room  was  also  added  to  the  boarding-school  building  without  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  material  other  than  was  found  here.  A  '^  lock-up '^  was  erected  in  which 
several  *' obstreperous '^  parties  have  been  punished. 

Much  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  straying  of  cattle  from  the  reservation.  If 
80  closely  herded  as  to  be  always  in  sight  the  cattle  would  die  of  starvation,  as  the 
grass  is  very  thin  upon  the  ground;  heuco  it  is  necessary  to  permit  them  to  scatter 
over  considerable  territory;  then,  when  storms  come  on,  especially  if  they  occur  in 
night,  the  cattle  travel  before  the  storms  and  are  soon  off  the  reservation  and  mixed 
with  the  great  cattle  herds  of  the  ranges,  l^e  inaljllity  to  keep  them  close  together 
also  enables  the  ludiaus  to  easily  separate  a  single  cow  or  steer  from  the  herd,  kill  it, 
and  get  away  with  the  hide  and  meat  before  dfscovered.  Many  cattle  have  been  lost 
in  that  way. 

Last  fall  the  grass  upon  a  large  part  of  the  agency  range  was  burned,  supposably 
by  Indians,  ana  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  herd  close  to  the  mouutains.  Here  a 
number  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  main  baud  into  the  mountains,  were  snowed 
in,  and  starved  to  death.  In  these  ways  the  agency  stock  herd  has  been  greatly 
decimated. 
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Id  mftkiDg  parchases  of  stock  cattle  it  woald  be  well  if  the  Department  wonld  oon^ 
tract  for  monthly  deliveries  daring  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  A.  ALLEN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMiffissioNER  of  IsDiis  Affairs. 


Crow  Agency,  Montana, 

September  ^0,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year 
18d5,  being  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report : 

The  first  thing  of  importance  we  have  to  report  is  the  modification  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Government  and  the  Crow  Indians,  dated  June  12, 1880.  By  that  agree- 
ment the  Government  was  bonnd  to  pay  to  the  Crows  annually  a  sum  of  $30,000  fi>r  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  This  amount  being  entirely  insufficient  to  subsist  the  Crow 
people  and  to  make  necessary  permanent  improvements,  such  as  irris^ating  ditches, 
noasee  f**r  the  Indians,  roads  and  bridges,  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  wagons  and 
harness,  farming  implements,  &.C.,  and  for  the  employment  of  a  force  of  farmers  daring 
the  summer  seasons  adequate  to  perform  the  great  work  r{  establishing  six  hundred 
families  upon  their  homesteads,  I,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner,  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Crow  tribe,  on  the  20th  day  of  February  last,  to  a  change 
in  the  aforementioned  agreement  so  that  the  Government  may  now  (after  this  modifi- 
cation is  approved  by  the  Senate),  pay  to  the  Crows  $90,000  annually,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  white  people  should  be  taxed  to  support  these  Indians, 
and  believe  that  every  expenditure  of  every  description  should  be  made  from  the 
moneys  owing  to  them  by  the  Government.  The  sum  now  due  the  Crow  Indians  and 
whtch  will  become  due  them  when  their  large  reservation  is  further  diminished,  as 
it  should  be  at  once,  is  ample,  if  rightly  expended,  to  cover  all  expenditures  needed 
to  be  made  for  them  and  leave  a  fund  for  the  support  of  their  schools  for  many  years. 
I  am  aware  that  many  people  think  the  mooeys  due  the  Indian  people  should  be 
carefully  hoarded  in  the  Treasury,  but  I  am  sure,  from  my  acquaintance  with  these 
affairs,  extending  over  my  whole  lifetime,  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  Indians  to  pay 
^bem  small  sums  of  money  for  long  terms  of  years,  sums  so  small  that  they  are  entirely 
i  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians  and  only  teach  them  to 
»ve  in  idleness,  looking  forward  from  year  to  year  to  the  payment  of' their  annuities. 
The  particular  point  is  to  see  that  they  get  full  value  for  the  moneys  due  them  in 
iMceflsary,  permanent  improvements  at  such  times  as  they  are  needed.  Our  Govern- 
ment need  not  and  ought  uot  ever  appropriate  one  dollar  for  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians. 
except  in  payment  oithe  sums  admitted  to  be  due  them.  I  believe  the  same  is  true  of 
most  other  tribes,  consequently  I  believe  this  modification  of  the  Crow  treaty  is  one 
of  the  best  things  I  have  ever  tried  to  do  for  these  Indians,  and  hope  it  may  be  rati- . 
fied  early  in  the  next  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  next  matter  I  would  wish  to  comment  a{K>n  is  the  willingness  of  the  Crows  to 
do  what  is  right  in  respect  to  locating  their  homesteads  upon  separate  quarter-sections. 
If  the  agent  here  was  allowed  an  adeqnate  force  of  employes  for  out-of-door  work  (to 
manage  and  direct  the  Indians)  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  ^whatever  he 
wished  with  them  in  this  respect.  In  fact  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Crows  are  more  will- 
ing to  do  what  is  right  in  this  particular  respect  than  the  Government  is  to  have  '.hem, 
f<v,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  have  selected  locations 
for  their  homesteads,  planted  crops  on  them,  and  hauled  logs  tor  their  houses,  I  have 
not  been  able  with  my  limited  force  of  employes  to  show  tnem  how  to  put  up  those 
houses. 

There  have  been  logs  for  more  than  125  houses  cut  and  hauled  by  Indians  to  the 
places  they  wanted  to  live,  but  I  have  been  uuable  to  help  them  build  the  houses. 
We  must  have  some  lumber  and  shingles  to  use  in  building  these  houses.  We  have 
a  good  new  saw-mill,  but  I  have  been  uuable  to  run  it,  except  to  saw  out  some  Cot- 
tonwood here  at  the  agency.  Timber  is  the  oue  thing  wc  lack  in  this  country.  I 
have  made  and  caused  to  be  made  four  trips  through  the  mountains  and  valleys  round 
about  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  location  for  the  mill,  but  have  failed  each  time  to 
find  pine  timber  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  moving  and  setting  up  the  mill. 
We  now  find  that  we  shall  have  to  move  the  mill  about  30  miles  eastwardly  from  the 
agency,  over  a  mountainous  country,  and  make  a  road  over  a  part  of  the  distance  at 
an  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars^  worth  of  labor.  To  do  all  this  requires  a  force 
of  men  and  Indians.    The  Indians  I  have,  plenty  of  them  who  are  willing  to  work 
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for  wages,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  authority  to  employ  white  men  to  work 
with  them  and  manage  them. 

All  the  men  I  have liad  for  out-of-door  labor  have  been  needed  all  season  until  Just 
now  to  show  the  Indians  how  to  work  on  their  farms  and  to  make  them  do  their  work 
at  the  proper  times.  In  fact,  I  should  have  had  a  larger  force  for  this  work  alone ; 
and  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  my  successor  that  whoever  is  agent  here  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  should  be  allowed  at  least  twenty  men  for  out-of-door  work, 
fiom  April  until  November,  in  addition  to  his  regular  force  of  employ^.  If  this  is 
done  every  family  in  the  Crow  tribe  that  ever  will  do  any  good  for  itself  can  be  placed 
upon  its  homestead  and  made  nearly  self-supporting.  I  would  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  this  additional  force  as  a  measure  of  economy,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
more  work  can  be  obtained  from  say  twenty  men  in  a  given  time  than  from  one 
man  employed  twenty  times  as  long.  I  beg  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  consider 
that  at  Fort  Custer,  near  by,  they  have  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  whose  principle 
occupation  is  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  while  we,  who  have  a  great  and  per- 
plexing work  to  do,  are  allowed  only  five  men  for  out-of-door  work — not  more  than 
one-fourth  enough  to  do  it.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  men  would  work  for  the 
Indians,  but  they  are  needed  to  manage  them  and  make  them  work. 

The  only  complaint  the  Crows  would  have  a  right  to  make  against  the  Government 
is  its  failure  to  provide  a  sufficient  force  of  men  to  show-  them  how  to  work  and  its 
failure  to  patent  their  lands  to  them  as  fast  as  they  locate.  For  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  expended  large  sums  of  money  upon  them,  which  it  was  not  bound  to  by 
any  treaty,  but  it  is  now  doing  them  a  wrong  in  the  two  respects  mentioned.  The 
modification  of  the  Crow  treaty,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  provides 
for  paying  irregular  employes  from  the  moneys  owing  to  the  Indians,  so  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  after  it  is  ratified  why  the  agent  should  not  be  allowed  to  em- 
ploy as  many  farmers  during  the  summer  seasons  as  can  be  used  to  an  advantage. 
And,  again,  in  the  matter  of  securing  patents  for  these  Indians  to  their  homesteads, 
which!  consider  the  most  important  thing  an  agent  can  do  for  his  Indians — provided 
always  the  homesteads  are  mtvde  inalienable — I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any 
favorable  replies  to  the  two  or  three  letters  I  have  written  to  the  Department  upon 
this  subject.  In  fact  I  may  say  I  have  received  no  encouragement  whatever  that 
would  indicate  that  the  Department  contemplated  doing  anything  in  this  line,  so  im- 
portant as  it  is.  I  have  repeatedly  requested  to  be  provided  with  the  field  notes  of 
the  survey  of  the  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  and  Little  Horn  Rivers,  but  none 
have  arrived  up  to  this  time.  I  venture  to  put  my  remarks  upon  these  two  points  in 
the  form  of  a  complaint  against  the  Government  on  behalf  of  my  Indians,  as  I  cou- 
eeive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  as  agent. 

A  very  important  matter  we  have  to  report  on  is  our  spring  round-up  of  stock  cattle 
belonging  to  the  Indians.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1884,  we  issued  to  such  Indians 
as  had  settled  down  and  lived  in  houses,  stock  cattle  to  the  number  of  746,  of  which 
41  were  bulls,  and  the  remainder  cows  and  heifers,  equally  divided.  These  cattle 
were  issued  to  70  Indians.  When  the  time  arrived  to  begin  the  spring  round-up,  I 
issued  two  weeks'  rations  to  these  seventy  families  of  Indians  and  ordered  them  to 
vnake  a  camp  at  out  herders'  cabin,  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rotten  Grass  Creek,  *20  miles  distant  from  the  agency.  Nearly  all  obeyed  me  promptly, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  letting  the  few  who  lagged  behind  know  that  unless  they  re- 

r>rted  promptly  to  our  herder  and  took  their  full  share  of  the  labor  of  the  round-up 
would  issue  the  calves  belonging  to  their  cows  to  other  Indians  who  had  none. 
But,  although  this  was  the  first  round-up  the  Crows  had  ever  been  called  on  to  assist 
in,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  because  of  any  failure  on  their  part.  On  the  cen- 
trally, we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their  behavror  during  the  ten  days  we  were 
riding  and  branding.  They  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  round-up,  and  would 
often  recognize  their  brands  (some  of  which  were  indistinct  because  the  irons  had 
been  made 'too  small)  before  my  employes  would;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  we  had  made  mistakes  and  branded  their  calves  to  other  Indians,  they  were 
as  quick  to  discover  the  mistakes  as  we,  and  demanded  that  the  other  Indian*s  calf 
should  be  branded  to  them  in  return.  They  tried  to  obey  us  in  everything  we  asked 
them  to  do.  They  not  only  furnished  plenty  of  young  men  to  ride  the  range  in  com- 
pany with  my  herders,  but  furnished  my  herders  with  good  fresh  horses  every  morn- 
lag. 

As  we  had  such  a  large  number  of  brands  our  round-up  was  a  much  more  laborious 
affair  than  it  would  have  been  if  all  .the  cattle  had  belonged  to  one  or  two  persons. 
All  these  cattle  are  branded  with  the  individual  brand  of  the  Indian  and  the  Govern- 
ment brand  also.  We  branded  on  this  round-up  226  calves  and  left  9  on  the  range 
which  had  just  been  dropped  and  were  too  young  to  travel  and  ford  the  streams. 
These  226  calves  were  branded  to  the  seventy  Indians  to  whom  the  mothers  actually 
belonged.  This,  we  think,  is  a  very  fair  crop  of  calves  considering  the  fact  that  the 
oattle  were  what  is  called  *'  pilgrim  "  cattle  (cattle  for  the  States  that  had  never 
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passed  throagb  a  winter  before  withoat  being  bonsed  and  fed),  also  tbe  fact  tbat  one- 
naif  were  so  yonng,  and  tbe  furtber  fact  that  there  were  not  nearly  enongh  bulls.  It 
^ras  easy  to  see  that  qnite  a  number  of  cows  had  had  calves  which  could  not  be  found. 
The  Indians  bad  probably  killed  a  few,  and  others  had  been  killed  by  wild  animals, 
while  some  had  died. 

The  Indians  are  not  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cattle  except  on-  the 
oecasions  of  our  regular  spring  and  fall  round-ups  under  the  direction  of  the  agency 
employes.  At  all  other  times  employes  are  instructed  that  they  must  try  to  kee]>  the 
Indians  from  riding  through  the  range,  but  if  they  cannot  do  so,  then  they  are  to  stay 
■with  them  until  they  get  through.  Our  cattle  range  is  bounded  by  the  Rotten  Grass 
Creek,  the  Big  Horn  River,  and  the  Big  Horn  range  of  mountains.  We  feel  that  the 
Indians  have  made  a  gooa  bcgining  in  the  stock  business.  This  is  not  a  farming 
country.  The  principal  occupation  of  any  people  who  inhabit  this  region  mtist  be 
raising  stock.  This  is  the  most  important  iuterest  of  the  Crows,  and  should  be 
f^arded  with  care. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  Indian  herd  lies  in  the  frequent  changing  in  the 
management  of  the  same,  and  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  for  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  appoint  a  chief  herder  at  all  agencies,  who 
wonld  be  under  bonds,  and  held  responsible  for  the  stock.  Such  an  officer  would 
be  more  permanent  than  an  agent,  because  the  white  people  in  the  surrounding 
country  would  not  think  that  he  is  in  some  way  an  enem>  to  their  interests,  as 
they  imagine  an  agent  is,  and  they  would  not  make  war  upon  him  constantly,  as 
tbey  do  against  the  agent.  The  person  selected  for  such  a  position  should  be  an. 
experienced  stockman,  and  should  receive  a  liberal  salary. 

We  are  expecting  ti40  more  stock  cattle  to  arrive  this  week  from  Minnesota,  which 
"wc  are  anxious  to  issne  to  individual  Indians,  who  are  deserving,  as  we  did  last 
year,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  instructions  to  do  so.  We  feel  certain 
it  is  tbe  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  what  would  be  done  if  the  cattle  belonged  to 
white  people,  and  we  ought  always  to  manage  the  business  for  the  Indians  the  same 
as  if  they  were  white  people,  whenever  we  can  do  so. 

During  the  four  years  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  no  missionary  work  has 
been  done  on  thin  reservation.  There  is  a  large  field  of  labor  f'»r  those  persons  who 
feel  that  they  are  called  to  do  this  particular  kind  of  work,  but  1  cannot  say  it 
is  a  very  inviting  field  to  labor  in.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Crow  Indian  who  feels 
that  he  needs  to  be  saved.  They  think  they  are  the  chosen  people.  Any  person 
coming  here  to  engage  in  missionary  work  will  meet  with  many  discouragements. 
8till  I  think  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  occupy  the  field  and  begin  the  work. 
Whoever  is  sent  should  be  amply  provided  for  so  that  he  will  not  need  to  be  planning 
mil  tbe  while  to  make  a  little  money  wherewith  to  eke  out  a  scanty  allowau'^e  that 
will  not  afford  his  family  a  decent  living.  I  may  say  most  emphatically  tbat  I  do 
not  believe  in  tha*;  kind  of  religions  or  missionary  work  that  teaches  the  worker  to 
•base  himself  here  below  and  to  look  to  the  future  life  exclusively  for  his  reward. 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  in  this  field  as  in  any  and  every  other.  If  he  is  not 
we  certainly  think  he  ought  not  to  be  hired  for  this  work. 

The  plan  I  wonld  carry  out  if  it  was  my  own  private  business  is  as  follows:  By 
the  terms  of  the  latest  agreement  with  the  Crows  the  Government  is  bound  to  provide 
a  teacher  for  every  30  scholars.  Now  let  the  missionary  society  send  five  workers — 
one  who  would  be  the  principal  missionary  to  reside  at  this  agency  and  be  supported 
exclusively  by  the  society,  except  that  ho  should  be  furnished  a  house  to  live  in  by 
tbe  Government.  This  principal  missionary  would  supferintend  the  entire  work  on 
the  reservation  and  act  as  pastor  or. chaplain  for  the  agency  proper,  but  have  ne 
official  position.  The  other  four  missionaries  should  be  located  at  different  points  on 
the  reservation.  One  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Custer; 
one  on  same  stream  above  FoH  Custer,  at  the  mouth  of  Rotten  Grass  Creek  ;  one  in 
tbe  valley  of  the  Little  H(»rn  at  the  mouth  of  Grass  L')dge  Creek,  and  one  on  Fryer's 
Crock.  These  four  should  establish  day  schools,  and  be  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  missiotiary  society  should  add  something  to  the  salary  they  wonld 
receive  from  the  Government,  as  it  is  certain  the  Government  would  not  pay  a  suffi- 
cient salary  to  them  as  teachers.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  religious  or  benevo- 
lent society  occupying  this  field.     All  are  welcome  to  do  what  they  can. 

We  have  but  one  school  for  Indians  on  this  reservation,  the  boarding-school  at  the 
agency.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  day  schools,  but  it  is  high  time  there 
was  some  effort  made  to  induce  or  compel  the  Crows  to  send  their  children  to  such 
•chools.  We  have  not  wanted,  and  do  not  uow  want,  to  bring  the  Indian  children 
into  onr  boarding-school  as  day  scholars,  even  if  it  was  possible,  which  it  is  not,  be- 
cause the  parents  of  none  live  near  enough  to  the  agency  for  their  children  to  attend. 
But  I  believe  the  Crows  would  be  more  willing  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools 
located  near  their  homes  than  to  a  boarding-school.  The  attendance  at  our  boarding 
•obool  is  still  small,  as  It  was  at  the  date  of  my  last  report.    The  Indians  are  unwill- 
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ing  to  part  with  their  children.  This  is  the  most  serions  complaint  I  have  to  make 
against  the  Crows.  In  other  respects  they  have  done  as  well  as  I  could  expect  anj 
savage  people  to  do— hotter,  I  must  say,  than  the  Government  has  done  by  them  in 
the  matter  of  assisting  them  to  establish  themselves  upon  their  homesteads.. 

The  chiefs  say  it  is  good  for  their  children  to  learn  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  bnt 
they  do  not  want  them  to  20  to  school,  and  especially  they  do  not  want  them  taken 
away  off  to  the  States.  The  children  we  have  are  good  children,  and  have  made 
rapid  progress  in  their  studies.  Most  of  them  are  small.  Only  two  of  the  boys  are 
of  such  an  age  that  any  white  parent  would  expect  them  to  do  any  real  work,  yet 
they  have  cut  all  the  wood  for  tne  largo  dormitory  building  during  the  extreme  win- 
ter weather,  and  during  the  present  summer  have  a  really  good  garden  that  has  been 
cultivated  exclusively  by  the  school  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The 
children  have  also  done  many  other  little  jobs  of  work  throughout  the  year  which  can- 
not be  enumerated.  Except  in  regard  to  numbers,  I  think  the  school  has  done  very 
well. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  school  is  filled  up  to  its  full  capacity  it  must  be  done  in 
part  by  compulsion.  As  the  Government  is  not  bound  by  any  treaty  to  issue  sub- 
'sist-ence  to  these  Indians,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  refuse  to  issue  rations  to  %nj 
child  «  hose  parents  refuse  to  send  it  to  school  when  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  agent. 
I  have  already  notified  several  of  the  chiefs  that  there  would  be  no  issue  of  annuity 
goods  this  fall  until  thej^ave  us  thirty  children,  and  have  appointed  Friday  of  this 
week  to  talk  to  all  the  chiefs  about  the  matter,  as  the  few  I  talked  to  requested  me 
to  do  when  they  found  I  was  in  earnest.  Thry  were  particularly  anxious  that  I 
should  talk  to  all  the  chiefs  in  council  before  writing  to  the  Great  Father  and  telling 
him  what  I  had  resolved  to  do.  At  this  writing,  I  believe  I  shall  get  those  thirty 
children  within  ten  days. 

This  brings  our  report  down  to  the  subject  of  farming,  which  maybe  considered 
the  most  important  work  we  have  had  before  us.  With  white  people  it  would  be 
second  to  the  stock  business,  but  with  Indians  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  teaches  them  to  have  a  settled  residence,  which  is  the  starting 
point  in  the  work  of  civilizing  them.  In  a  few  yeai-s  the  stock  busiuess  will  be  the 
most  important.  Our  farming  operations  exteu<l  over  a  distance  of  50  miles  alone 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River;  the  same  in  the  valley  of  thn  Big  Horn,  and 
a  settlement  on  Pryor^s  Creek,  60  miles  west  from  this  agency.  Indians  are  encour- 
aged to  select  the  locations  they  prefer  for  their  homesteadt*.  In  some  cases  they  re- 
quest us  to  select  locations  for  them,  which  is  always  done.  When  they  have  once 
selected  a  location  any  change  of  residence  is  discouraged  by  the  agent,  and  they  sel- 
dom make  a  change  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  agent. 

In  two  seasons  we  have  ha<l  broken  by  contractors  165  separate  parcels  of  land,  av- 
eraging nearly  five  acres.  No  two  pieces  of  broken  land  are  on  the  same  quarter- sec- 
tion. Of  the  165  pieces  there  are  not  more  than  five  that  have  not  been  cultivated  in 
wjiole  or  in  part  tnis  summer.  Probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  were  entirely  cul- 
tivated. This  was  owing  solely  to  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  give  the  agent  a 
force  of  men  to  oversee  the  work.  With  ten  more  white  men  for  out-of-door  work  I 
could  have  got  five  times  as  much  work  out  of  the  Crow  people. 

The  Indians  have  broken  some  land  for  the  contractor  and  some  for  themselves, 
being  the  first  time  any  Crow  Indian  has  attempted  to  break  land. 

The  season  opened  very  unfavorably.  No  rain  fell  until  the  last  week  in  May. 
Many  of  the  potatoes  that  had  been  planted  ])urned  up  in  the  hot  sandy  soil  before 
the  rain  came,  and  we  began  to  fear  we  would  not  be  able  to  harvest  as  many  as  we 
had  planted.  When  I  say  we  I  mean  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  agency  farm.  From 
the  latter  part  of  May  the  season  has  been  very  fair  and  crops  grew  rapidly.  I  believe 
crops  mature  in  shorter  time  in  this  region  than  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  Con- 
sidering how  very  unfavorable  the  early  part  of  the  season  was,  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  our  crops  could  be  so  good  as  they  are  without  irrigation.  The  table  of  statistics 
accompanying  this  report  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  yield  from  the  Indians' 
gardens.  The  settlement  on  Pryor^s  Creek  is  not  included  in  this  table,  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  had  no  men  I  could  spare  to  send  over  there  to  obtain  data.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  send  an  employ^  over  there  all  season,  although  those  Indians  are  de- 
serving of  assistance  from  the  Government.  Many  of  the  gardens  are  excellent ; 
many  are  not  so  good,  and  some  are  very  poor,  same  as  last  season.  Some  Indians 
who  did  splendidly  last  year  have  not  done  so  well  this  summer.  Others  have  done 
better.  Our  'wheat  crop  is  not  nearly  so  good  this  season  as  it  was  last.  We  had  no 
mill  to  grind  what  the  Indians  raised  last  year,  so  they  did  not  take  much  interest 
in  the  wneat  crop  this  season.  We  have  first-rate  macninery  for  water  mill,  which 
we  propose  to  locate  at  the  outlet  of  our  irrigating  ditch,  just  completed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  the  prmcipal  crop  raised  after  arrangements 
are  made  to  grind  it. 

Although  I  have  been  much  perplexed,  annoyed,  and  discouraged  many  times  by 
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what  seemed  the  shiftlessness  of  the  Crows,  yet  I  must  say,  in  closing  my  term  of 
office,  that  they  have  shown  as  good  a  disposition  to  do  what  was  ri^ht  as  we  coald 
expect  from  any  savage  people.  Of  course  they  do  not  farm  like  white  men,  hut  it 
would  be  nofair  to  expect  a  people  who  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  have  any  traditions 
hare  lived  happily  by  the  chase,  and  who  still  prefer  that  life,  to  work  as  well  as 
white  men.  I  can  say  that  the  Crows — ^take  the  good  and  bad  together — are  a  good- 
hearted  people.  I  know  very  well  that  many  white  men  passing  through  the  Indian 
oooDtry  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  Indians  will  eyer  do  any  real  work,  but  I  think 
■ach  men  expect  more  than  they  have  a  right  to,  and  that  they  are  unjust.  We  have 
seen  that  white  men  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  a  farming  community,  but  who 
have  never  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  are  very  awkward  when,  a  little  late  in  life, 
they  turn  their  attention  to  farming.  How  then  could  we  expect  the  Indians  to 
change  their  life  in  a  day,  so  to  speak ;  and  especially  in  a  country  that  is  not  a 
farming  country  because  it  needs  irrigation  f  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Indians 
mi|(ht  have  done  better — they  should  have  done  better  even  with  the  little  assistance 
I  have  been  able  to  give  them  with  my  limited  force  of  employ^ — but  when  we  come 
to  survey  the  whole  work  for  a  tw'elve-month  or  for  the  past  two  years  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  have  done  well. 

Sapposiug  of  course  that  my  successor  will  be  a  man  who  desires  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  that  he  has  some  practical  ideas  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Indians,  I 
hope  for  the  good  of  the  Crows  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  push  the  work  forward 
pretty  nearly  as  he  would  if  it  was  his  own  private  business.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  allowing  the  agent  to  use  his  discretion  in 
tbeee  matters  in  most  instances.  If  this  is  done  and  he  has  the  support  from  the 
Department  he  should  have,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  allowiug  him  an  ample 
force  of  employ^  for  out-of-door  work — he  can  make  a  wonderful  cnange  in  these 
people  in  the  next  two  years. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  close  this  my  last  report  without  some  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  my  employ^  who  will,  I  am  sure,  compare  favorably  with 
the  employ^  of  any  other  agency,  notwithstanding  the  few  instauces  where  I  have 
been  disappointed.  I  presume  they  have  been  disappointed  with  their  agent  as  fre- 
quently as  the  agent  has  with  them.  They  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable work  to  do,  and  it  was  the  more  unsatisfactory  for  them  because  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  do  the  half  that  should  have  been  done  for  the  Indians  to  encourage 
^em. 

The  most  important  permanent  improvements  we  have  completed  this  year  are  the 
dormitory  building,  a  substantial  structure,  40  by  70,  and  an  irrigating  ditch  8  miles 
long  and  8  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  irrigate  4,50^  acres  of  land. 
This  is  more  land  than  the  Crows  will  cultivate  for  several  years ;  yet  the  ditch  will 
irrigate  but  few  farms  that  are  now  cultivated  for  the  reasons  that  they  have  been 
enconraged  to  spread  out  and  occupy  the  whole  of  these  two  valleys,  while  but  a  small 
part  is  under  this  ditch.  We  have  to  plan  for  the  future  of  these  people,  and  it  is  not 
deeired  that  such  a  large  number  of  families  should  locate  on  the  land  covered  by  this 
ditch ;  there  would  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  each  man,  woman,  and  child  a  home- 
stead when  the  patent  came  to  be  issued.  So  that  while  there  are  enough  families 
claiming  land  under  this  ditch  to  occupy  the  whole  4,.')00  acres,  only  twenty-five  farms 
now  actually  in  cultivation  are  watered  by  it.  Next  season  the  number  can  be  very 
much  increased.  A  very  large  part  of  this  4,500  acres  will  be  held  for  hay  land,  being 
more  valnable  for  that  purpose  than  for  cultivation,  as  the  military  at  Fort  Custer 
require  a  large  c^uantity  of  hay  each  year,  and  the  Indians  will  derive  a  considerable 
revenue  from  this  source. 

We  must  have  manv  more  miles  of  irrigating  ditches.  They  will  have  to  be  made 
sooner  or  later,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  delaying  the  work  at  all,  as  the  Crows  have 
the  money  to  build  them  with.  We  have  surveyed  and  had  estimates  prepared  for  two 
more  ditches — one  14  miles  long,  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn,  above  Fort  Custer, 
and  one  8  miles  long,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  20  miles  above  this  agency. 
Both  these  ditches  should  be  commenced  as  early  next  spring  as  the'  ground  can  be 
moved,  and  a  third  should  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn,  below  Fort  Custer, 
all  with  the  Indian  moneys.  The  two  now  located  will  cost  about  $50,000.  Many 
Indians  will  be  willing  to  work  on  the  ditches  for  daily  wages,  and,  of  course,  they 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  will  have  to  be  done  under 
contract,  for  the  siiuple  reason,  if  no  ether,  that  the  agent  has  ten  times  as  much 
work  on  his  hands  now  as  he  can  do,  and  the  Department  will  nevei; allow  him  a  force 
of  white  men  sufficiently  large  to  manage  such  a  work.  The  Indians  will  do  pretty 
well  if  they  make  the  lateral  ditches.  Contractors  should  employ  Indians  as  far  as 
practicable. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  commend  the  Crows  for  being  a  temperate  people.  There 
are  but  few  who  are  fond  of  strong  drink.  Some  of  the  young  men  mav  be  worse 
when  absent  from  the  reservation  than  they  are  at  home,  but  I  have  only  found  it 
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necessary  to  punish  ladiaos  in  tw<>  inatMices  in  nearly  four  years  for  being  intoxi- 
cated or  for  having  intoxicating  liquors  in  tlieir  possession.  This  is  not  because  tbej 
could  not  get  it.  They  can  get  all  they  want  at  iMiy  time.  But  they  have  no  desire 
for  it.  I  have  rejoiced  many  times  that  this  is  so,  and  hope  they  may  never  be  ac- 
cui-sed  by  acquiring  a  taste  for  it. 

In  the  matter  of  bnildin^s  here  at  the  agency  I  feel  it  ray  duty  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  done  and  is  not  doing  the  correct  thing  with  us.  It  has  often  seemed 
a  mystery  to  me  why  our  own  Department  of  the  Government  should  appear  to  con- 
sider that  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  employes  in  the  Indian  service.  The  £M}t 
is,  the  employ^  at  the  front  have  a  great  work  to  do,  if  they  perform  their  dnty,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  be  made  comfortable.  As  far  as  my  own  personal  comfort  is  con- 
cerned I  have  not  cared  very  much,  but  I  have  felt  ashamed  and  had  to  apologize  for 
the  Government  mauy  times  because  the  agent  had  no  home — nu  residence  where  he 
could  entertain  in  a  decent  manner  the  official  visitors  and  others  who,  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  our  work,  come  to  see  how  we  were  getting  along.  There  is  no  bnilding  here 
which,  either  by  the  manner  of  its  construction,  its  internal  arrangement,  or  its  loca- 
tion, is  suitable  for  the  agent's  house.  There  is  no  building  here  that  was  intended 
for  an  agent's  house  at  the  time  the  agency  was  bnilt ;  but  it  was  expected  that  the 
Department  would  allow  fuuds  expressly  to  build  such  a  house.  There  are  not  quar- 
ters sofficieut  for  employes.  Neither  have  we  a  school-house,  chapel,  or  other  publio 
building,  hall  or  room,  where  all  the  people  can  meet  together  for  social  amusement, 
worship,  or  business.  We  have  had  to  partition  off  a  part  of  the  boys'  dormitory  for 
a  school-room.  This  is  not  a  good  arrangement,  but  the  best  we  could  do.  I  have  pro- 
pared  estimates  for  these  buildings  more  than  once,  which  I  thought  and  still  think 
were  not  extravagant,  considering  the  times  in  which  we  live  and  the  fact  that  we 
were  planning  for  the  future ;  but  they  were  reduced  so  much  as  to  defeat  the  projects, 
or  disallowed  altogether,  so  that  nothing  has  been  done.  I  hope  these  two  buildings 
may  soon  be  erected,  as  the  agency  is  not  completed  without  them. 

Thus  far  in  my  report  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  we  are  situated  and  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do.  As  this  is.  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  to  say  anything 
officially,  I  desire  to  state  what  I  think  should  be  done  with  the  Indian  people,  not 
only  here  with  the  Crows,  but  with  all  other  Indians  as  well.  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
that  it  will  do  any  particular  good  for  me  to  write  upon  this  subject,  but  it  apx>ears 
to  me  that  a  part  of  my  official  duty  in  making  up  a  report  is  to  give  the  conclusions 
I  have  arrived  at  from  actual  experience  in  the  Held.  And  in  writing  the  way  I  wish 
to  I  suspect  I  shall  be  charged  with  egotism  by  some  persons  who,  having  felt  some 
interest  in  this  work  from  a  distance,  as  it  were,  have  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
may  differ  from  my  own,  but  which  they  feel  certain  are  the  correct  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  add  some  weight  to  whati  wish  to  say  (and 
for  no  other  reason),  I  will  state  that  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  management  of 
various  tribes  of  Indians  and  their  affairs  from  my  infancy  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  have  had  opportunities  to  see  where  the  Government  has  failed  in  jts  management 
of  the  Indian  people,  where  it  has  been  at  fault,  and  where  the  failure  has  been  due 
principally  to  the  Indians  themselves.  I  am  sure  that  no  person  at  my  home  will  ac- 
cuse me  of  proposing  anything  I  did  not  think  was  best  for  the  Indians. 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  there  should  be  a  decided  change  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Indians.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  never  to  make  another 
treaty  or  agreement  with  any  Indian  tribe,  but  that  it  ought  to  go  ahead  and  do 
what  is  right  and  best  for  the  Indians,  regardless  of  whether  the  Indians  are  pleased 
or  not.  They  are  but  grown-up  children,  and  are  incompetent  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  to  keep  the  agreement  after  they  have  made  it.  They  do  not  know  what  is 
best  for  them,  and  are  sure  in  most  instances  to  want  their  matters  arranged  in  a  way 
that  is  not  best  for  their  future,  even  though  it  may  please  them  at  the  time.  There 
is  not  much  hope  for  the  Indians  until  the  Government  has  determined  that  it  will  do 
what  is  right  without  consulting  the  Indians  any  further  than  to  explain  to  them 
carefully  what  it  is  going  to  do  for  their  good,  why  it  is  done,  and  what  it  expects 
them  to  do.  •  After  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  I  give  it  as  my  candid  opinion  that 
our  Government  has  never  had  a  plan  of  managing  the  Indians  that  was  worthy  to  be 
called  a  policy,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  never  attempted  to  govern  them.  What  little 
control  it  has  exercised  over  them  has  been  done  by  coaxing,  persuading,  and  bribing 
them  with  presents  to  be  good,  or  at  least  not  to  be  too  bad.  We  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  and  powerful  Government  paying  tribute  to  these  petty  little  trines. 
In  some  respects  it  has  been  too  kind  to  the  Indians.  In  other  cases  it  has  done 
them  great  wro'ngs.  But  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs  has  been  in  forever  breaking 
them  up  and  removing  them  to  the  wilderness  after  they  had  made  a  start  to  live 
rightly,  as  it  has  done  with  nearly  every  tribe,  and  in  some  instances  two  or  three 
times. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  at  the  present  time  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  at  the 
Great  Nemaha  Agency,  in  Kansas.    The  Government  has  been  laboring  with  those  In- 
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dians  for  many  years,  i^Dd  expended  thousands  of  dollars  apon  them,  until  it  has 
brought  them  up  to  a  condition  where  they  are  self-snpportiug,  and  each  family  has 
a  home,  althougn  the  land  is  held  is  common.  The  only  thing  in  the  world  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  do  for  them  is  to  seeure  to  each  Indian  his  allotment  of  land,  mak- 
ing it  inalienable  ;  pay  them  for  the  balance  of  their  reservation  and  throw  it  open 
for  settlement;  bring  the  Indians  into  competition  with  while  labor,  and  make 
them  snbject  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  instead  of  doing  this,  as  any  individ- 
ual would  who  desired  to  do  right,  it  is  about  to  remove  that  tribe  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  at  least  one-half  the  Indians — the  best  half — 
locating  them  alongside  the  wild  Indians  in  the  Territory  ;  aud  in  doing  this  it  will 
set  them  back  many  years.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  anything  more  unjust  or  more 
ridicalons  for  a  powerful  Government  to  do  w^ith  a  weak  people  whom  it  called  ita 
wards  T 

Heretofore  in  patenting  lands  to  Indians  the  Government  has  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  not  making  the  homesteads  inalienable.  It  would  be  better  to  maintain  res- 
ervations of  limited  size  for  the  Indians  forever  than  to  give  them  lands  in  severalty 
without  providing  that  they  should  be  inalienable.  This  is  the  only  protection  the 
so-called  civilized  tribes  require  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  is  the  chief  pro- 
tection needed  by  the  wild  tribes. 

In  general  there  are  but  two  things  the  Government  should  do  for  the  Indians — all 
Indians.  The  tirst  is  to  secure  to  each  and  every  Indian  in  the  United  States  a  home- 
stead immediately  (oven  though  all  might  not  take  possession  at  once),  and  in  such 
a  way  that  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  and  it  cannot  be  taken  for  debt.  The  second  is  to 
throw  open  for  settlement  every  square  mile  of  Indian  country  not  needed  to  provide 
homesteads  for  Indians,  expending  the  money  that  would  fairly  be  due  them  tor  such 
lands  in  making  necessary  iiermanent  improvements,  in  helping  the  Indians  to  estab- 
lish themselves  upon  their  homesteads,  and.  in  the  purchase  of  stock  forlhem.  AH 
other  questions  concerning  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  are  details, 
I  think,  more  or  less  important  when  considered  by  themselves,  but  very  much  in- 
ferior to  the  two  things  mentioned. 

As  to  the  manner  of  opening  the  reservations  for  settlement,  in  the  case  of  those 
tribes  which  have  made  considerable  progress,  so  as  to  be  self-supporting  or  nearly  so, 
I  would  throw  open  lor  settlement  alternate  scctious  where  It  can  be  done  without 
disturbing  auy  Indian  who  is  a  honafide  settler.  In  the  case  of  less  advanced  tribes 
I  would  at  once  reduce  their  large  reservations  to  such  size  as  would  contain  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  of  farming  land  required  to  provide  homesteads  for 
all  the  Indians,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  say  within  two  or  four  years,  I 
would  make  a  further  reduction,  opening  alternate  sections  when  possible. 

I  expect  these  suggestions  will  meet  with  opposition  from  certain  philanthropists 
in  the  East.  Their  intentions  are  undoubtedly  most  excellent,  and  are  entitled  to 
respect  because  they  are  so  good,  but  I  claim  to  be  a  better  friend  to* the  Indian  peo- 
ple than  they,  because  (as  I  believe)  I  know  how  to  be  a  friend  to  them  better  than 
they.  We  know  that  there  is  nolto  single  reason  in  the  world  why  such  immense  reser- 
vations should  be  maintained.  They  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  are  only  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  agent  in  charge.  Wo  know  that  it  is  a  detriment  to 
the  Indians  to  maintain  such  largo  reservations  for  them,  because,  among  other  reasons, 
it  encourjiges  them  in  their  wild,  roving  life,  and  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  manage 
them,  because  it  keeps  them  isolated  from  a  civilized  life  and  makes  their  country  a 
hiding  place  for  low  characters.  We  know  that  these  same  philanthropists  mentioned 
above  retard  the  advancement  of  the  Indians,  and  do  them  an  injury  instead  of  a  kind- 
ness, by  opposing  practical  propositions  which  are  put  forward  in  tbe  first  place  for  the 
good  of  the  Indians.  By  doing  so  they  intensify  the  ill-will  that  many  white  men 
Qving  on  the  borders  of  tbe  Indian  country  havp  for  the  Indians,  and  give  them  just 
cause  for  complaint  against  the  Government,  not  against  the  Indians,  although  their 
complaints  are  mostly  directed  against  the  latter.  This  feeling  of  ill-will  would  in 
most  instances  be  removed  if  the  Government  would  adopt  a  reasonable  policy  in 
dealing  with  these  affairs. 

I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  re- 
quires a  generation  or  two  to  bring  the  Indians  up  to  the  life  we  think  they  should 
adopt.  It  certainly  will  require  that  long  a  time,  or  longer,  if  the  policy  the  Govern- 
ment has  always  pursued  is  to  be  continued,  and  even  then  the  work  will  not  be  half 
done.  But  let  the  present  policy  be  abandoned,  let  us  treat  the  Indians  more  sensibly, 
more  like  we  would  if  they  wei'e  white  xieople,  and  we  shall  see  a  wonderful  change 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  Indians  can  learn  our  life  easily  enough  when  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  understand  that  the  Government  is  determined  that 
they  shall  become  self-supporting  citizens  the  same  as  other  people.  Let  us  be 
fair  and  honest  with  them  and  do  what  is  right ;  but  let  us  also  require  them  to  do 
what  is  right  and  best  for  themselves.  It  may  be  that  it  would  require  some  force  to 
carry  out  these  suggestions,  but  that  is  all  right.    Let  an  adequate  force  be  provided^ 
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if  it  is  necessary,  to  carry  forward  these  matters  as  they  should  be.  It  will  cost  less 
than  to  go  on  as  we  have  been  for  so  many  years,  and  when  it  is  done  it  will  be  well 
done.  "^ 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  J.  ARMSTRONG, 

United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


'  Flathead  Agency,  Montana  Territory,  Augnst,  1685. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  herewith 
of  submitting  my  ninth  annnal  report  from  the  Flathead  Indian  Agency,  which  it 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Jocko  Valley,  on  the  Hue  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  within  ten  miles  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  adjoining  the  county 
of  Missoula,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana.  The  reserve  has  never  been  surveyed,  bat 
is  supposed  to  have  an  acreage  of  1,300,000,  and  is  described  as  follows: 

Commonoiug  at  thoBonrceof  thie  main  branohof  the  Jooko  Rlrer;  thence  along  the  divide  separating 
the  waters  flowing  Into  the  Bitter  Root  River  from  those  flowing  into  the.  Jocko  to  a  point  on  Clarke's 
Fork  between  the  Camas  and  Horso  Prairies ;  thence  northerly  to  and  along  the  divide  bounding  on 
the  west  the  Flathead  River  to  a  point  due  west  from  tho  point  half-way  in  latitude  between  the  north* 
em  and  southern  extremities  of  the  Flathead  Lake ;  thence  on  a  due  ei&st  course  to  the  divide  whenoe 
the  Crow,  the  Prune,  the  So-ni-el-em,  and  the  Jocko  Rivers  take  their  rise;  and  thence  southerly  along 
said  divide  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

There  are  different  classes  of  Indians  on  this  reservation,  composed  as  it  is  of  three 
different  tribes,  the  Flatheads,  the  Pen  d'Oreilles,  and  the  Eootenais.  Some  have 
made  great  strides  towards  civilization;  others  not  so  much,  but  have  made  a  good 
beginning;  and  still  a  few  others  who  are  loath  to  change  the  wild  freedom  born  of 
their  savage  nature.  A  large  majority  have  advanced  greatly  in  all  the  arts  of  peaoe, 
in  matters  of  religion,  education,  agriculture,  mechanism,  as  also  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. A  great  majority  are  also  owners  of  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  take  aa 
good  care  of  them  and  have  as  much  pride  in  tho  owuerShip  as  the  average  white 
farmer  or  stockman.  They  use  their  own  brands  and  marks,  have  their  regular 
''round  ups"  and  the  property  of  individuals  is  respected  and  protected.  The  atten* 
tion  of  those  Indians  is  turned  to  stock-raising,  agriculture,  education,  and  religion, 
and  every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  them  to  continue  in  such  pursuits.  They 
are  attached  to  their  homes,  and  are  beginning  to  learn  that  by  pursuing  a  peacefiu 
and  industrious  life  they  can  surround  themselves  with  plenty  and  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  without  resorting  to  the  hunt  except  for  recreation  and  sport,  as  m 
the  case  of  our  own  race. 

In  order  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  advancement  of  the  tribes  of  this  reservation, 
I  will  here  cite  the  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  Indian  farmers,  with  an  estimate 
of  their  grain  crops,  which  are  now  being  harvested.  In  addition  to  the  grain  crop 
each  farmer  raised  a  small  patch  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage, 
carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  &c.,  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  family  use. 


Name. 


JOCKO  VALLBT. 

Arlee,  <chief  of  Flatheads 
Antoino,  Kicking  Horse. 

Lassah 

Big  Sam 

Louison 

Tawa 

Alex  See 

Eneas  Lorette 

Partee 

Alexander  Morr^ean 

JoeFinlay 

Charley  Plant 

Alex  Foirrier 

Isadore  Laderonte....... 

Frank  Finlay 


Under 
fence. 

Wheat 

and  oats 

produced. 

1 
Aorei. 

Buihdi. 

ROO 

100 

lUO 

200 

100 

150 

100 

200    1 

100 

300 

60 

150    1 

50 

100 

50 

200  ! 

50 

100  : 

160 

1,200  '" 

100 

400    • 

160 

1,500 

160 

800   > 

160 

1,600   , 

160 

300 

Name. 


Jocko  vallkt— Continned. 


Louis  YaHe 

Adolph  Finlay , 

Espanol 

Mary  Finlay  (widow) , 

Alex  Matte 

Mat.  Goture 

JoeCotore , 

Octare  Rivals 

Joe  Tuion  Finlay .... 

Courtols  Finlay 

Pierre , 

Joe  Bamaby 

Antoine  Moise , 

Ix>uise  (widow) 

Samwell 


Under 
fence. 


Acrtt. 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

00 

100 

20 

10 

10 

10 


Wheat 

andoato 

prodaoad. 


BicsJMf. 
600 
000 
800 

'  800 
300 

800 

<•) 
600 

-  100 
400 
200 

100 

60 

100 


*  No  crop. 
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Kamo. 


Jocko  valley— Continued. 


Tbotnaii 

Adolphe 

Antoine 

£ne«s 

liifhelle 

Aneas 

Antuine  Parttco  . . 

Timoihy 

Joeepb  Coolmanie 


mWlON  VA1XET.. 


JoMTph 

CluuiOftoie 

Part'ra 

Lowman  (son  of  Joseph) 

Vetal -. 

PvteUHalkA 

JoMpb  (Qui  QailCha) 

Feax 

John  Solee 

I>eafLoaia 

Franeoia 

PSmt*  Eneas 

Jtihn 

▲dolph 

Micluw^l  Colville 

X&eaa  Pierre 

Hicholiis  

P^ank  Camille 

DandjJim 

Kooaaek  Matte 

Joe  Goar^apois 

Alex,  the  Snake 

Ptorrish  (See-Yoa) 

Bi|;Johii 

Looie  LaBoee 

Clateh-Kee-Laaa 

Aagn*  McDonald 

Charley  Moohnan 

Piure  M  odlman 

Loale  Moolman 

Aiexaoder  9oi^P*rte 

Bed  Mountain 

laaae  Cbel-Kaa-Soo 

PUHp  Stel-aa-Kau 

Hkhelle.   Chief  of  the  Pend 

d*Or«iUee 

Artemns  Tallman 

OoyateFlnlay 

Grand  Joe 

Joe^h  Finlay 

Abraham  Finlay 


Under 
fence. 


icres. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


100 

100 

100 

200 

100 

50 

100 

160 

160 

160 

50 

60 

100 

60 

100 

50 

100 

100 

160 

100 

100 

160 

100 

100 

180 

60 

800 

100 

100 

100 

.100 

60 

60 

00 

100 
100 
100 
100 
160 
200 


Wheat 

and  cats 

produced. 


Xanie. 


BiuheU. 

100  ' 
100 

100 ; 

100 
100  i 
100', 
100  j 
100  I 
100  , 


450 
500 
300 
400 
300 
150 
200 
400 
150 
300 
100 

60 
150 

80 
800 

60 
400 
500 
500 
300 
400 
700 
250 
400 
600 
100 

300 

150 

300 

200 

60 

60 

80 

250 
250 
500 
250 
500 
1,200 


Mission  vallkv— Continued. 


Dupee 

JoHeph  Aslin  ... 
Lorette  Pablo  .. 

Jim  Michel    

Philip  landra  .. 
Michelhi    Pablo 

Allaid 

SU>n.^         

IVter  Finlay 

BaptiHie  Kneas 

PolHou 

David  Finlay   .. 


and   Charles 


Under 
fence. 


Acres. 
200 
160 
160 
100 
60 

300 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 


PEND  U'OREILLR  KIVBR,  MOUTH 
OP  JOCKO. 


Paul  and  Samwell 

x^e*Arj6e  ■.        •.•..... 

Little  Salmon 

Peter  Matte 

Kiamee 

Ba)itiste  Eneas , 

Spokan  Jim    , 

ierre  Paul , 

Adrian , 

Sin-Cla  Stanislaas  (blind) 

Pierre  Qui-ma  (blind) 

Maroeaf 

Benwa  Nenema , 

Antoine  Rivals 

Isaac 

MoSeem  ...- 

Dominick  Rattlesnake 

Big  Leo , 

Petall 

Charles  Skieeben 

Eustah 

George  Cburokanee 

Big  Head.  Chi  ka-kee 

Norbert  Seepa 


CAMAB  PEAIRIB. 


Joseph  Who-iem-too. . 

Benway  &  >Son 

Louie  Pierre   •.. 

MicheUe  Yolt-em-mee. 

Bis  Semo  Sinta 

Cblta-masca 

Gregoire  Che>took*tah 

Nicnoia 

Joseph  Ba-cootie-stoo. 
Joseph  Morr^eaa 


100 
150 

60 
100 
100 
100 

60 
160 
100 

50 


Wheat 

end  oats 

produced. 


Buahelt. 
1,000 
800 
800 
400 
100 


(*) 
<t) 


(0 


100 
400 
200 


200 

500 

300 

300 

50 

60 

100 

500 

100 

250 

200 

200 

60 

100 

50 

lOO 

60 

800 

50 

100 

50 

lOO 

100 

150 

60 

60 

800 

200 

100 

200 

160 

250 

50 

50 

60 

150 

50 

50 

60 

60 

60 

40 

60 

60 

100 

150 

200 

lOO 

lOO 
800 
100 
260 
400 
800 
JOO 
300 
800 
100 


*  For  pasture  for  their  eattle. 


t  No  crop.  X  For  hay  only,  880  tons  prodaoed. 


Datton  Crbbk. — Eneas,  chief  of  the  Kooteuais,  200  acres  fenced  for  use  of  tribe, 
aboQt  1,0  K)  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  common,  besides  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage, 
ODioDS,  carrots,  parsnips,  peas,  dbc. 

There  are  several  other  small  garden  patches  in  different  portions  of  the  reservation 
under  caltivation,  and  not  a  few  other  Indians  have  located  their  farms  with  a  view 
of  fencing  in  the  same  the  coming  winter. 

CHARLOS'  BAND  OF  BITTER  ROOT  FLATHEAD8. 


The  visit  of  Charles,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Flathead  Nation,  to  Washington, 
accompanied  by  myself  and  a  party  of  his  Indians,  resulted  in  a  failure  to  induce  that 
chief  to  abandon  the  Bitter  Boot  Yalley,  and  remove  with  his  tribe  to  the  Flathead 
Eeservation  on  the  Jocko.  In  compliance  with  verbal  instructions  from  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  full  report  of  which  I  furnished  the  Indian  Office  under 
date  of  March  27,  1884, 1  made  certain  propositions  to  individual  families  to  remove 
from  the  Bitter  Root  and  settle  at  the  Flathead  Reservation,  and  the  result  was  that 
twenty-one  heads  of  families  concluded  to  remove,  and  to  them,  following  the  views 
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of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  expressed  to  the  Indians  in  Washington. 
I  proniiHed  to  each  (1)  a  choice  of  160  acres  of  unoccupied  land  on  the  reservation; 
(2)  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house;  (3)  assistance  in  fencing  and  breaking  up  ten 
acres  of  land  for  each  family;  (4)  the  following  gifts:  two  cows,  a  wagon,  set  of 
harness,  a  ])low,  with  other  agricultural  implements,  seed  for  the  first  year,  and  pro- 
visions until  the  first  crop  was  harve8te<l. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  very  kindly  and  just  expressions  made  use  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  deserts  of  these  Indians  by  the  President  and  honorable  Secretary, 
I  could  have  made  but  an  unfavorable  impression  by  offering  less.  I  would  add  that 
even  after  the  first  year  they  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  generosity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  uphold  their  hands  in  striving  for  a  civilized  independence  and  a  sustained 
well-doing.  My  action  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  I  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  every  promise  made  to  the  Indians.  Ten  families  reported  at 
the  agency,  and  for  them  I  erected  ten  houses,  teuced  in  their  fields  as  agreed  upon, 
and  to-day  they  are  harvesting  their  crops.  Three  other  families  followed  after  I 
>Bent  in  estimates  for  the  first  ten,  and  to  tbem  I  assigned  land,  but  could  not  fenco  or 
build,  although  I  provided  them  with  fields,  which  I  plowed  inside  of  Gk>vemment 
and  other  inclosures,  where  they  raised  crops  this  year.  These  additional  three  fam- 
ilies have  been  provided  with  cows,  as  well  as  the  original  ten  for  whom  houses  were 
erected.  Two  more  families  soon  followed  the  thirteen  mentione<l,  and  this  week  I 
have  been  notified  by  three  other  families  that  they  will  remove  here  at  once.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  same  policy  is  carried  out  in  the  fatai'e  as  in  the 
past  year,  it  will  be  only  a  brief  matter  of  time  until  Charlos  band,  with  exception  of 
that  chief  and  a  few  of  his  relatives,  will  be  settled  on  the  i*eservation. 

Fears  were  entertained  that  by  the  issue  of  agricultural  implements,  provisions, 
and  seed,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Government  last  year  for  Charlos  band  re- 
maining in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  it  would  be  an  inducement  and  an  incentive  to 
them  to  refuse  to  remove  to  the  reservation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  encouraged  and 
given  these  poor  people  faith  in  the  promises  and  fostering  care  of  the  Government 
should  they  leave  their  homes  and  remove  to  the  reserve. 

THE  POLICE  FORCE. 

For  several  years  a  volunteer  force  of  Indian  police  used  their  best  energies  to  keep 
peace  and  good  behavior  among  the  tribes,  but  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  through  the  reservation  changed  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  caused  so  much 
lawlessness  along  the  line  that  I  deem^  it  best  to  disband  the  old  force  and  orgauize 
a  paid  force  under  immediate  control  of  the  agent. 

The  Indians  now  have  their  own  judges,  three  in  number,  a  code  of  rules  governing 
the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  and  the  laws  are  enforced  by  imprisonment,  hard  labor, 
and  fines.  The  administration  of  the  laws  in  all  respects  are  borne  out  with  good 
judgment  and  dignity.  I  would  recommend,  however,  that  the  judges  of  the  oonrt 
be  paid  as  well  as  the  polide,  as  upon  them  principally  rests  all  the  good  that  police 
can  perform  upon  the  reservation,  and  they  should  be  encouraged.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  paid  force  of  police  and  the  adoption  of  the  rules  governing  Indian 
offenses,  we  have  had  scarcely  any  trouble  upon  the  reserve,  and  I  trust  good  en- 
couragement in  the  way  of  equipments,  food,  and  clothing,  in  addition  t<i  pay,  will 
be  granted  them. 

PAY    OF    INDIANS    FOR  ** RIGHT    OF    WAY"    THROUQH    AND   *' TIMBER    CUT"    ON 

RESERVATION. 

Early  in  the  monthof  January  I  commenced  and  concluded  the  payment  per  capita 
to  the  Indians  of  the  reserve  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  for  timber  cut  on  the  reservation  for  construction  purposes,  involving  the  sum  of 
$21,458.  The  payment  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  as  I  took  especial- 
pains  to  see  that  no  person  entitled  to  payment  was  left  off  the  list.  The  task  was  a 
great  one,  as  the  Indians  are  scattered  all  over  the  reservation,  living  in  their  farm- 
nouses,  hamlets,  and  lodges,  and  in  such  an  inclement  season,  and  considering  the 
vast  extent  of  the  reservation,  I  feel  especially  elated  that  no  complaint  has  yet 
reached  me  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  having  been  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  the 
payment.  . 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  was  very  good  during  the  past  year,  with  exception  of 
the  Kootenais.  A  malignant  disease  broke  out  among  them  early  in  spring,  which 
carried  many  of  them  to  the  grave.  The  sickness  first  visits  the  patient  by  severe 
pains  in  the  body  and  stomach,  followed  by  an  eruption  resembling  chicken-pox. 
Where  advice  of  the  agency  physician  was  followed  the  disease  as  a  general  thing 
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yielded  to  his  remedies  ;  but  the  lodiaos  of  this  unfortuuate  tiil^e  are  isolated  by  a 
distance  of  70  miles  from  the  agency,  and  in  reachin^r  them  the  Flathead  Lake  must 
be  crossed  by  au  Indian  ferry-boat.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  medical  attention  from 
the  agency  physician  could  not  have  been  of  the  most  desirable  character.  Owing 
to  the  long  distance  from  the  agency  to  the  settlement  of  the  Kootenais  Indians  the 
agent  cannot  give  the  desired  attention  to  their  relief  and  advancement,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  agency  may  be  removed  to  a  more  central  por- 
tion of  the  reservation,  as  has  been  so  repeatedly  advocated  from  this  oDice. 

IKKIGATING  DITCH. 

The  irrigation  ditch  authorized  in  letters  dated,  respectively,  October  11  and  Decem- 
ber 8,  1884,  and  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  in  a  commuuioatiou 
from  this  office  dated  November  21,  1884,  has  been  excavated  and  nearly  completed 
for  a  distance  of  over  5  miles,  including  a  large  amount  of  blasting  and  au  estimated 
expenditure  of  60,000  feet  of  lumber  for  fluming.  With  the  additional  amount  asked 
for  in  my  estimate,  forwarded  on  the  7th  instant,  I  am  confident  I  can  thoroughly 
complete  the  ditch,  which  would  prove  a  credit  anywhere,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
estimate  the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  it.' 

EDUCATION. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  among  these  people  will 
be  lonnd  separate  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  a  church  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  community.  Thee  schools  have  171  scholars,  of  both  sexes — an  increase 
of  71  over  last  year — and  the  Government  pays  fl50  annually  for  the  board,  tuition, 
and  clothing  of  each  scholar  to  the  number  of  150. 

On  the  2d  day  of  August,  of  this  ]^ear,  the  annual  exhibition  of  these  schools  was 
given,  and  attended  largely  by  citizens  of  Montana,  who  take  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  such  institutions.  From  the  report  of  the  editor  of  the  Missonlian,  pub- 
lished in  that  paper,  I  extract  the  appendix  marked  A,  which  will  convey  the  news  of 
a  non-interested  party  concerning  the  schools  of  this  reservation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  statistics  called  for,  and  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RON  AN, 
-     United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Bblknap,  August  5,  1885. 

8iB :  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annnal  report  of  the  Indian 
service  at  this  agency. 

extent  of  reservation. 

The  lands  included  in  this  reservation  are  large  in  extent  ^d  varied  in  character, 
being  composed  of  river-bottom,  high  rolling  prairie,  and  mountains.  Barring  the 
liabilities  to  severe  droughts,  it  is  a  very  good  country  on  the  river-bottoms  and  border- 
ing  the  small  streams  issuing  from  the  mountains,  but  the  droughts  are  sometimes  so 
severe  that  no  crop  can  be  raised,  so  that  for  individual  farming  I  think  this  country 
will  never  be  a  real  success.  This  whole  country  is  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  and  in  that  branch  of  industry  no  country  that  I  know  of  is  more  or  better  fit- 
ted. The  reservation  is  large,  and  so  large  that  it  is  unwieldy,  and  the  best  interests 
of  all,  both  whites  and  Indians,  would  be  well  subserved  if  it  (the  reservation)  could 
be  cat  down  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  large 
part  ot  the  existing  reservation  should  be  opened  to  settlement  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible.  The  whites  of  Montana  are  very  anxious  for  it,  and  the  Indians  are  just 
as  anxions  if  they  can  be  assured  of  a  moderate  and  fair  compensation. 

number  of  INDIANS.  ^ 

The  namber  of  Indians,  as  shown  by  census  list,  herewith  inclosed : 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age 397 

Number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age 5S2 

Number  of  males  between6  andl6  years  of  age 106 

Number  of  females  between  between  6  and  14  years  of  age 145 
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Number  of  ruaU^s  im^er  6  year«  of  agfe 180 

Number  of  f  malew  under  6  years  of  aj;e 142 

Total 1,552 

By  trtlies : 

GroH  Veutres 852 

Aasinaboines 700 

Total 1,552 

The  two  tribes  are  apparently  about  at  stand  as  regards  increase,  there  being  about 
the  same  number  of  deaths  as  births.  A  great  many  die  in  the  early  summer  of  con- 
sumption, induced  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  and  by  passing  from  a  hot  room  in  a 
state  of  profuse  prespiration  out  into  the  cold  air.  It  is  a  fact  that  an  Indian  has  not 
the  least  idea  in  the  world  as  to  the  laws  of  health,  hence  these  exposures  to  cold  aud 
wet  feet  and  to  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold.  There  will  never  be  any  increase 
in  the  race  until  they  learn  to  take  better  care  of  themselves. 

Of  their  morals  I  can  say  but  little.  There  can  be  but  little  said  in  their  favor  re- 
garding their  moral  standing,  and  for  this  there  is  po  doubt  but  that  the  Government 
18  largely  to  blame.  When  1  first  came  here  game  of  all  kinds  was  plenty,  and  an 
Indian  could  live  off  the  proceeds  of  the  chase,  and  there  was  no  want  but  what  they 
could  supply  if  willing  to  exert  themselves.  Then  chastity  was  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  A  few  years  later  game  was  practically  extinct.  Then  the  bounty  of 
the  Government  was  needed,  and  should  have  been  granted  with  no  stinted  measure. 
But  instead  the  Government  gave  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
They  had  not  yet  commenced  to  depend  upon  the  earth  for  its  bounties.  White  men 
were  in  their  country.  The  soldier  had  also  come  to  stay.  The  Indian  maiden's  fa- 
vors had  a  money  value,  and  what  wonder  is  it  that,  half  clad  and  half  starved,  they 
bartered  their  honor,  never  very  refined,  for  something  to  cover  their  limbs  and  for 
food  for  themselves  and  their  kin. 

FRIENDSHIP  FOR  THE  WHITES. 

Their  connection  with  the  whites  at  the  agency,  and  at  Fort  Assinaboine,  and  also 
elsewhere  have  been  pleasant,  and  I  have  seen  no  disposition  among  them  towards 
unfriendly  comments  or  demonstrations. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  probably  as  effective  as  at  most  other  agencies.  They  always  cheer- 
fully respond  to  my  demands ;  but  of  late  there  has  been  but  little  for  them  to  do  ex- 
cept in  righting  the  little  wrongs  that  arise  in  the  different  camps. 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year  (except  regular  vacation),  at  an  avei*age 
attendance  of  29^,  as  per  report  of  the  teacher.  While  the  advancement  hsks  not  been 
as  great  a  some  could  w^b,  still  I  think  it  will  compare  favorably  with  most  Indian 
schools  under  like  circumstances.  The  school-room  is  not  even  an  approach  to  what 
it  should  be  either  in  size  or  comfort,  and  I  hope  steps  will  be  taken  without  delay  to 
provide  reasonable  facilities  for  the  School.  The  school-room  is  built  of  cottonwood 
logs,  and  they  have  been  in  use  so  long  (fifteen  years)  that  they  are  ready  to  tumble 
down,  and  it  is  really  dangerous.  The  room  is  15  feet  sqnare,  and  cannot  reasonably 
accommodate  more  than  one-half  the  number  that  have  attended  school  during  the 
year. 

BUILDINGS. 

• 

The  buildings  of  the  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse-barn,  carpenter-shop, 
warehouse,  and  some  small  buildings  and  stables  for  cows,  SlCj  are  hardly  worthy 
the  name  of  houses ;  in  fact  they  are  not  fit  or  safe  for  stables  or  hog-pens.  They 
also  are  of  cottoiyrood,  erected  fifteen  years  ago,  one  story  high,  with  airt  roofs,  ana 
are  most  assuredly  unfit  and  unsafe  to  live  in.  My  own  quarters  are  so  limited  that 
I  cannot  entertain  any  one  with  decency  and  propriety.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
servants  of  the  Government,  or  rather  the  people,  are  entitled  to  better  accommoda- 
tions than  have  ever  been  furnished  at  this  agency .  A  good  log-house  is  good  enough 
for  any  one  in  this  country,  so  that  it  is  commodious  and  not  liable  at  anytime  to  tum- 
ble down.  A  few  days  since  one  of  my  rooms  had  to  be  shored  up  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  Some  thousands  of  dollars  should  be  immediately  expended  here  in 
.  building  new  quarters  for  the  agent  and  his  assistants. 
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INDIAN  DANCES. 

The  endeavor  to  check  their  desire  for  dancer  meets  with  but  little  success.  The 
OroM  Ventres  instituted  a  sun  dance  this  summer,  aiid  kept  it  up  to  the  neglect  of  their 
farminjc  interests,  aud  steru  measures  had  to  be  used  iinally  to  put  a  stop  t^  it.  X 
^ve  them  notice  that  if  they  attempted  the  same  performance  next  year  I  would 
Atop  it  if  it  took  all  the  military  at  Fort  Assinaboine  to  accomplish  it.  Their  tea 
dances  are  still  quite  frequent,  except  near  the  agency  buildings,  which  I  prohibit; 
but  still  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Indians  have  not  the  same  right  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  accustomed  dances  that  the  whites  have  in  a  similar  direction, 
•always  barring  the  sun  dance,  which  is  simply^ barbarons. 

RBUOIOUS  INSTBUCTION. 

I  can  only  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  the  whole  effort^beine 
in  the  visit  of  a  priest  two  or  three  times  in  or  during  the  year;  and  for  my  part  I 
do  not  see  that  very  much  good  can  accrue  until  they  have  been  taught  in  the  schools 
and  have  enoneh  to  comfortably  feed  them.  They  will  hardly  take  much  stock  in  the 
white  man's  religion  while  their  stomachs  are  empty. 

IXDIAN  FARMING. 

In  the  matter  of  Indian  farming  I  am  pleased  to  note  a  decided  improvement. 
They  have  in  crops  at  least  400  acres,  and  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  and  in  the  advance  they  have  made  in  their  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing crops.  They  will  have  an  abundance  of  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  considerable 
oats  and  wheat;  in  fact  the  crop,  if  secured  aod  properly  housed,  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  making  them  comfortable.  If  the^  resolutely  continue  in  the  way  npon 
which  they  are  now  fairly  started,  their  fnture  is  assured,  and  they  will  in  the  course 
of  years  become  self-sustaining.  There  are,  however,  some  amon^  them,  as  there  are 
in  all  commnniti<^s,  who  lag  behind,  but  they  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  help  to  eat 
the  frnits  of  those  who  do  the  work.  The  one  drawback  is  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
seasons  in  this  country.  While  there  has  never  been  an  entire  failure  in  crops  since 
I  have  been  here,  still  such  seasons  are  liable  to  occur,  which  would  tend  to  discour- 
age them  to  some  extent. 

AGENCY   FARMING. 

Some  10  acres  of  land  is  devoted  to  raising  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The 
intent  is  to  have  seed  saved  irotn  this  tract  of  land  in  case  the  Indians,  through  their 
improvidence,  fail  to  save  seed  for  themselves.  This  crop  is  very  fine,  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  here.  We  also  sow  about  20  acres  of  oats,  aud  this  year  about  the  same 
number  of  acres  of  wheat.  Both  are  good  crops.  The  oats  are  for  ageucy  stock,  the 
wheat  for  seed  and  for  Indians  to  eat.  Next  year  there  should  be  sown  of  wheat  at 
least  100  acres,  and  the  laud  on  which  it  is  to  be  sown  should  be  fall'plowed,  so  that 
it  can  be  put  in  very  early.  Three  hundred  acres  of  land  was  broken  this  last  spriug 
and  early  summer.  All  of  it  was  put  into  crops  except  about  50  acres.  The  corn  ana 
potatoes  on  this  laud  will  average  well  with  the  older  laud,  and  the  worth  of  the  prod- 
uce raised  on  it  will  bi^  worth  to  the  Indians  many  times  more  than  the  cost  of 
breaking.  I  believe  that  about  100  acres  should  be  broken  every  year  until  they  have 
all  thuy  can  till.  I  think  that  with  but  few  exceptions  wheat  enough  can  be  raised 
here  any  year  to  supply  all  their  wants,  or  breadstuffs.  Of  course  a  mill  will  be 
needed  ut  au  early  day. 

STOCK. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  head  of  two-year  olds,  aud  cows,  and  bulls  were  sent  here 
by  the  Government  one  year  ago  last  June.  They  were  State  raised  and  were  a  rather 
scrubby-looking  lot  when  delivered  here,  and  I  had  grave  doubts  whether  they  would 
be  able  to  go  through  the  winter.  I  was  very  happily  disappointed.  The  Losses 
were  very  light,  and  now  a  person  would  hardly  know  that  they  were  the  same  cat- 
tle. It  is  simply  wonderful  the  ohange  they  have  made  in  a  twelvemonth.  I  have 
turned  over  a  few  head  of  cows  to  some  of  the  Indians  who  I  was  sure  would  take 
care  of  them,  and  I  think  they  are  doiug  nicely. 

INDIAN  HOUSES. 

Very  few  families  but  what  have  a  log  house  to  live  in ;  and  while  they  would 
hardly  meet  the  aesthetic  taste  of  some  as  models  of  architectural  skill  or  beauty, 
still  they  are  warm  and  serve  well  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  sum- 
mers and  winters.  I  find  that  most  of  them  are  not  content  with  their  first  attempts 
at  building,  but  have  to  try  sometimes  two  or  three  times  before  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  work. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  these  Indians  have  shown  a  commendable  advance 
towards  civilization  dnring  the  past  year,  and  while  the  advance  is  not  so  rapid  as 
we  conld  wish,  still  I  believe  it  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected.  When  I 
first  came  here,  some  years  ago,  they  (the  Indians)  were  nearly  as  wild  as  a  people 
could  well  be.  There  was  not  a  foot  of  land  under  cultivation,  not  a  house  to  live  in, 
and  to  ask  one  of  them  to  work  was  considered  by  them  as  an  insult.  As  long  a» 
game  lasted  they  were  independent,  insolent,  and  very  intractable.  To-day  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  ready  at  my  call  to  work,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  engaged, 
more  or  less,  in  tilling  the  soil.  There  is  about  450  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which 
a  large  proportion  is  tilled  almost  entirely  by  Indian  labor.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  when  they  have  a  grist  or  flouring  mill 
and  when  they  have  sufficient  land  broken  and  under  cultivation,  that  they  will  be 
nearlj^  or  quite  self-sustaining,  always  understanding  that  they  have  proper  care  and 
jodicious  government.  Many  changes  will  be  needed  in  their  supervision,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  push  or  crowd  them  too  fast.  In  my  intercourse  with  them  I 
have  learned  that  to  crowd  too  many  innovations  at  once  was  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit.  One  thing  at  a  time ;  and  although  the  process  seems  slow,  in  a  series  of 
years  more  and  better  results  will  ensue  than  by  the  forcing  process. 

Grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  me  in  the  past, 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  LINCOLN, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Agency, 
Poplar  Creeky  Monty  Augtut  15,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  agency ;  and  most  respectfully  state  that  it  is  located  1  mile  north  of 
the  Missouri  River,  60  miles  west  of  Fort  Buford  and  the  western  line  of  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, and  85  miles  north  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  65  miles  south  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  The  tribe  here  at  Poplar  Creek  is  known  as  the 
Yankton  Sioux.  Twenty- five  miles  west,  and  near  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  is 
Wolf  Point,  at  which  place  a  sub  or  branch  agency  is  located,  where  reside  tiie  As- 
sinaboine  tribe: 

Whole  number  of  Yankton  Sioux 2, 332 

Number  of  males  above  18  years 544 

Number  of  females  above  14  years 658 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  16  years 645 

Whole  number  of  Assinaboines 1, 072 

Number  of  males  above  18  years 233 

Number  of  females  above  14  years ^ 380 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  16  years 314 

I  assumed  charge  January  23,  1885,  and  found  the  Assinaboines  in  quite  destitute 
circumstances.  Their  annuity  goods  had  not  yet  been  issued.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  they  were  suifering  very  much  for  want  of  clothing.  I  at  once 
issued  their  annuity  goods  to  them,  and  started  two  large  soup  kettles,  and  had  made 
from  80  to  160  gallons  of  soup  from  beef,  rice,  beans,  flour,  and  potatoes  every  day 
until  warm  weather  in  the  spring,  which  was  given  to  the  old,  the  sick,  and  young, 
which  was  greatly  relished  by  all  of  them. 

FARMING. 

Farming  is  carried  on  this  year  at  the  following  places,  and  number  of  acres  at 
each  place  as  follows :  Wolf  Point,  250  acres ;  Upper  Box  Alder,  4  miles  west  of  agency, 
60  acres,/ entirely  by  Indians;  at  Lower  Box  Ald«r,  16  miles  oast  of  agency,  50  acres, 
partly  agency  and  partly  Indians ;  at  Deer  Tail,  5  miles  east  of  agency,  80  acres, 
by  Indians;  at  Poplar  Creek,  650  acres,  mostly  by  Indians,  some  by  agency;  40  acres 
by  Industrial  School;  making  a  total  of  1,090  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  this 
year.  The  land  in  the  spring  was  apportioned  or  allotted  to  the  Indians,  mainly  where 
they  chose  to  have  the  same,  in  from  one  fourth  of  an  acre  to  5  and  6  acres  each,  and 
754  allotments  were  made.  Stakes  were  placed  marking  the  boundaries  of  each, 
numbered  correspondingly  with  the  ration  ticket  of  the  tenant,  and  a  general  review 
made  once  each  week,  which  was  fully  understood  by  the  Indians;  note  made  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  allotments  were  cultivated,  and  rations  liberally  issued  as  a  re- 
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ward  for  good  workmanship,  or  partially  withheld  as  a  punishajent  for  neglijrence 
and  poorly  cared-for  allotments.  The  result  was  that  nearly  every  piece  would  be 
well  worked  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  universal  verdict  is  that  they  have 
worked  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  Their  corn  and  potatoes  are  looking  re- 
markably well,  and  shoold  the  frost  hold  off  they  will  be  well  rewarded  for  their 
labor.  Many  pieces  of  oats  and  Wheat  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  grasshoppers, 
which  have  been  very  thick  this  season. 

The  Indians  are  very  poor  so  far  as  teams  are  concerned,  not  having  many  ponies. 
I  therefore  aided  them  all  in  my  power  so  to  do  with  what  agency  teams  I  have,  in 
plowing  and  preparing  the  ground  for  seed,  and  the  agency  farmer,  Mr.  Luke  Dunn, 
naa  taken  a  great  atnount  of  interest  in  patiently  and  kindly  showing  them  how  to 
properly  cultivate  their  little  farms.  The  most  of  them  have  a  great  desire  to  eat 
their  corn  and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  before  they  get  ripe,  and  many  of  them 

fo  in  the  night  time  and  get  their  own  vegetables,  and  then  say  that  some  one  else 
as  taken  them.     To  prevent  this  I  have  stationed  the  police  as  much  as  possible  at 
proper  places  to  protect  the  crops. 

CIVILIZATION. 


Many  Indians  this  summer  have  manifested  a  desire  for  more  room  and  a  wish  to 
live  by  themselves.  ThcBe  I  have  greyly  encouraged  to  carry  out  such  desires,  ex- 
plaining that  it  is  the  way  white  men  live,  and  that  tney  will  soon  be  as  white  men,  and 
have  good  homes,  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  support  themselves,  and  a  number 
are  now  building  small  houses  on  land  some  miles  from  the  ageucy,  with  an  idea  of 
having  fair-sized  farms  of  their  own.  There  are  a  good  many  Indians  willing  to  work, 
but  there  art^  ten  to  one  that  can  endure  lots  of  rest,  aud/uucb  prefer  that  to  labor; 
vet  by  kind  treatment  and  encouraging  words  I  have  been  able  to  get  considerable 
labor  from  them.  The  boys  and  >onng  men  have  very  noticeably  become  interested 
in  labor,  and  many  take  hold  like  hired  men.  I  like  to  take  the  fourteen  and  fifteen 
year  old  boy  by  the  hand  and  speak  words  of  praise  and  encouragement  to  him.  His 
face  will  brighten  up  and  he  will  take  hold  of  work  with  renewed  ambition  and  en- 
^I'gy-  I  believe  less  in  shackles  and  ^uard-house,  and  more  in  kind  and  humane  treat- 
ment and  patient  and  pleasant  teaching,  with  industrious  example.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration that  many  of  the  Indians  here  were  among  the  last  to  leave  the  hunt,  the 
chase,  and  the  war-path,  and  acknowledge  that  they  were  wards  of  the  Government 
and  largely  dependent  upon  its  magnanimity  for  their  subsistence,  they  have  done 
well,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  those  that  are  now  just  entering  into  young 
manhood  will  be  self-sustaining,  law-abiding.  Christian  people. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  Indians  have  but  a  very  few  cattle.  The  Department  very  kindly  authorized 
me  within  the  last  few  dayo  to  issue  sixty  cows  to  deserving  Indians,  and  some  of 
them  are  actively  engaged  in  putting  up  hay  to  feed  a  cow.  Yet  the  grass  tit  for  hay 
is  very  short  and  scarce  this  year,  and  to  an  Indian  unacquainted  witn  using  a  scythe 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  cut  any  quantity  of  hay;  but  I  have  issued  a  number  of  scythes, 
and  the  farmer  goes  out  with  them  and  carefully  instructs  them  liow  to  mow,  and 
many  of  them  are  doing  well,  and  will  undoubtedly  care  well  for  a  cow. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  have  had  a  great  amount  of  labor  performed  in  the  way  of  repairing  gates  and 
fences,  and  a  large  amount  of  farm  implements  were  broken  and  out  of  repair,  which 
have  been  repaired ;  have  had  agency  house  painted — two  coats  outside  and  also 
inside  ;  the  bam  painted,  and  am  now  having  a  nice  picket  fence  put  in  front  of 
the  bont»e,  which  it  needed  very  much.  1  have  had  tools  and  wagons  and  machinery 
pnt  ander  shelter  that  heretofore  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  remodeled  the 
interior  of  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  and  had  a  general  clearing  and  clean- 
ing up  around  the  bam  and  corrals  and  other  agency  buildings. 

IRRIGATING  DITCH. 

The  irrigating  ditches  and  dams  built  last  year  by  my  predecessor  are  a  total  fail- 
ure. The  dam  at  Wolf  Point  washed  out,  and  the  one  on  Poplar  Creek  was  washed 
around  so  badly  that  it  will  cost  considerable  to  repair  it,  and  the  ditches,  not  being 
laid  ont  by  an  engineer,  are  otherwise  defective.  The  honorable  Commissioner  has 
secured  a  practical  civil  engineer,  who  is  expected  soon  to  make  the  necessary  survey 
and  estimates  for  building  dam  and  c  niplcting  ditches. 
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HEALTH. 

On  the  19th  day  of  June  two  cases  of  small-pox  were  discovered  in  the  Indian  camp. 
I  at  once  had  them  removed  to  a  remote  place  on  the  banks  of  Poplar  Creek,  and  a 
^uard  stationed  and  quarantine  established,  places  thoroughly  disinfected,  the  cases 
carefully  cared  for.  The  two  recovered,  and  the  disease  actually  smothered.  About 
the  same  time  the  measles  made  their  appearance,  and  by  prompt  action  they  were 
confined  to  two  Indian  children,  both  of  which  recovered,  and  the  disease  is  at  an 
«nd  here.  Knowing  that  the  diseases,  or  either  of  them,  would  have  made  sad  havoc 
4unong  the  Indians,  had  they  got  well  under  way,  I  certainly  feel  well  in  having  been 
«o  successful  in  preventing  their  spreading.  ^ 

CRIME 

4s  of  rare  occurrence^  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  and  no  offense  of  any  impor- 
tance has  been  committed.  Wife -beating  and  larceny  of  small  articles  constitute  the 
heft  of  crime  committed.  I  usually  intrust  those  offenses  to  the  Indian  court,  which 
liandlep  them  very  well ;  and  if  they  err  it  is  generally  on  the  side  of  mercy.  I  occa- 
sionally sit  with  them  and  explain  the  manner  of  holding  courts  and  punishing  crim- 
inals, and  they  are  at  all  times  interested  aial  desirous  of  learning. 

POLICE. 

I  have  a  very  efficient  force  of  twenty  privates  and  two  officers.  I  am  in  hopes  to 
liave  it  increased  to  thirty.  They  are  obedient  and  obliging,  evm  ready  to  go,  either 
might  or  day.  They  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with.  I  at  times  drill  them  a  little, 
"which  appears  very  agreeable  to  them. 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  at  Wolf  Point  is  under  the  management  of  the  agency,  and  has  done  well. 

1  not  only  have  had  the  boys  taught  in  the  school- room  but  have  hsid  them  learning  how 

to  cultivate  the  soil.    They  have  very  nicely  cultivated  (5  acres  of  laud  this  spring  and 

summer,  and  I  have  had  the  girls  learn  how  to  cook  by  putting  up  a  stove  for  them  and 

.  issuing  a  small  amount  of  rations  to  them,  which  they  cooked  and  eat  together. 

There  is  also  a  school  at  Wolf  Point,  under  the  superviwion  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood,  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  has  done  good  work.  He 
also  superintends  a  Sabbath  school  at  that  place,  which  is  held  every  Sabbath,  and  is 
very  well  attended.  There  is  a  small  school  at  Deer  TailV,  .*»  miles  below  (east)  this 
place,  supported  by  the  Prt- sbyterian  Missionary  Society.  It  is  taught  by  .Joseph  Rog- 
ers, esq.,  an  educated  Indian  He  teaches  in  the  Dakota  (Indian)  language.  There  is 
also  a  school  here  supported  by  the  same  society,  and  taught  by  Misses  Dixon  and 
McCreight,  two  efficient  teachers,  and  also  a  sabbath  school  managed  by  them.  They 
teach  in  the  Dakota  langnage. 

The  greatest  (ducational  institution  upon  the  reservation  is  the  Industrial  Boarding 
School,  which  is  run,  undei  contract,  by  i  he  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  It  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  scholars  are  well  content-ed  and  happy. 
The  school  has  reached  a  higher  standard,  and  is  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  hereto- 
fore has  been.  The  boys  have  cultivated  40  acres  of  land  this  year,  and  the  com  and  po- 
tatoes and  garden  vegetables  are  rh  nice  as  any  in  the  country.  They  are  also  caring  for 
a  lot  of  cows,  which  they  milk,  and  the  girls  are  tau;;ht,  in  addition  to  their  Htu^iies, 
cooking,  dress-making,  mending,  butter-making,  and  general  housekeeping,  with  all 
the  word  implies.  M.  L.  R.  Carpenter,  the  Huperiutendent,  manifests  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  school,  and  instructs  the  boys  in  the  use  of  tools,  and 
form  of  machinery,  and  other  matters  incident  thereto,  with  a  view  of  making  them 
«sefnl  and  beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  world. 

MILITARY. 

There  are  two  companies  of  military  stationed  here,  which  are  commanded  by  gen- 
tlemanly and  obliging  officers. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  desire  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  utmost  harmony  prevails  all  over  the  reserva- 
tion, and  each  school  under  the  various  organizations  is  strivig  with  earnest  and 
honest  determination  to  advance  the  condition  of  our  brethren,  the  red  men,  and  that 
the  Government  is  dealing  kindly  and  liberally  with  this  people,  and  that  many  of 
Jtheir  supposed  wrongs  are  imaginay  and  not  what  they  seemed  to  be  with  some  of 
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the  kiDfl-hearted  people  of  the  East.     True,  thert^  may  be  some  instances  of  want  and 
suffering — so  the  world  over — but  iu  the  main  they  are  mosi.  liberally  cared  for.  . 

Hoping  that  I  may  prove  beneficial  and  instrumental  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  aiding  it  in  civilizing  and  advancing  this  people  toward  a  condition  of  self- 
supporting,  law-abiding,  intelligent  (christian  citizenship, 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

BURTON  PARKER, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent 
The  CoMBdssiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Aoenct,  Nebraska, 

September  18,  1885. 

8ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report. 

This  agency  is  situated  in  Nebraska,  2.^>  miles  south  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  res- 
crratiou  is  It?  by  25  miles  in 'extent,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  This 
l*od  was  reserved  by  the  Omahas  when  they  ceded  t^  the  Government  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  was  held  by  ^hem  alone  until  the  Winnebagoes  were  re- 
moved from  Minnesota  to  Crow  Creek,  Dakota  Territory,  and  from  there  they  drifted 
doim  tu  the  Omahas. 

The  Government  later  purchased  the  north  part  of  the  Omaha  Reservation  for  a 
home  for  the  Winnebagoes.  This  was  not  a  judicious  thing  for  the  Omahas  to  do,  as 
namerons  differences  have  arisen  between  them  because  of  the  close  proximity  of  the 
tribes,  in  most  of  w(ach  the  more  qniet  Omahas  were  the  victims.  The  most  serious 
of  these  offenses  was  the  stealing  from  the  Omahas  of  near  200  ponies  by  the  Winneba- 
goes. This  matter  has  been  investigated,  and  a  bill  was  before  Congress,  recommended 
by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  reimburse  the  Omahas  from  the 
Winnebago  fund  for  this  loss,  but  the  bill  was  lost  for  want  of  time  and  has  not  been 
renewed.     I  earnestly  recommend  that  something  be  done  in  this  case. 

The  Omahas  have  redncd  their  reservation  by  stalling  50,000  acres,  west  of  the  Sioux 
City  and  Omaha  Railroad,  to  actual  settlers,  and  have  taken  allotments  on  the  re- 
mainder. The  work  of  alloting  them  was  so  faithfully  done  by  Miss  A.C.Fletcher 
that  the  Indians  have  gone  to  work  in  earnest  to  make  them  homes  on  the  land  which 
they  now  believe  to  be  theirs. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Omahas  felt  themselves  competent  to  do  their  own  work 
and  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  At  their  request  all  their  employes  were  discharged 
and  they  were  left  to  themselves.  The  result,  which  then  seemed  doubtful,  has  shown 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  They  have  attended  to  their  own  business  and  paid  for  their 
own  work  and  are  more  independent  and  manly  than  before  because  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  becoming  men.  They  purchased  eight  reapers  themselves  and 
saved  their  2,000  acres  of  wheat,  doing  all  the  work  and  making  their  own  plans 
themselves.  They  are  justly  proud  of  this  achievement.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
spirit  of  independence  will  be  fostered  in  them  and  they  be  permitted  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs  with  an  occasional  visit  from  the  agent  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
advice  and  encouragement.     They  are  manly  men  and  are  going  in  the  right  way. 

The  Omahas  have  a  mission  school  for^irl»  established  many  years  ago  by  the  Prtis- 
byteriao  Board  <»f  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  a  very  excellent  school,  and  is  doing  a  noble 
work.     The  ladies  in  charge  are  deserving  of  highest  praise  for  their  faithful  labors. 

There  is  also  a  Government  school  in  successful  operation  at  the  agency,  doing  good 
work.  The  chiMren  are  taught  farm  and  house  work  at  this  school,  and  are  making 
good  progress.  One  thing  is  unpleasant  about  agency  schools,  and  that  is  at)out  twice 
a  year  the  brightest  and  bewt  of  the  scholars  are  called  for  and  sent  to  Carlisle,  Hamp- 
ton, HoughWn,  Iowa,  and  Genoa,  Nebr. 

These  Omahas  are  in  a  very  prosperous  and  healthy  condition,  and  if  left  to  the 
kindly  direction  of  my  successor,  Maj.  C  H.  Potter,  they  will  8(»on  become  prosperous 
and  profitable  citizens  and  members  of  society. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  bright  and  lively  people,  capable  of  much  good  or  great  harm. 
Most  of  them  have  taken  allotments  of  laud  on  their  reservation,  and  are  living  in 
honses  and  cultivating  their  farms.  They  took  their  lands  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
the  frequent  changes  by  death,  migration,  &c.,  make  it  necessary  that  their  land 
should  be  reallotted  and  the  surplus  sold  to  actual  settlers. 

Small  reservations  are  preferable  in  every  way  for  the  Indians.  It  tends  to  break 
np  that  demoralizing  habit,  roaming,  and  brings  them  in  more  direct  contact  with 
white  people,  which  i^  of  itself  a  civilizing  influence.  If  every  Indian  family  had  a 
thrifty  white  family  within  half  a  mile  of  them  the  daily  object-lessons  would  solve 
the  Indian  problem  quicker  than  all  the  theoretic  plans  of  all  those  philanthropists 
who  worship  the  Indian  at  a  distance. 
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The  Winnebagoes  have  a  Government  school  iu  healthy  condition  ami  capable  of 
doing  great  good.  About  tifty  scholars  attend,  and  they  are  as  teachable  and  tracta- 
ble as  white  children.  The  scholars  cultivated  45  acres  of  corn  an<l  10  acres  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  work  was  done  well.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  education  of 
Indian  children  is  not  obtained  from  books.  The  Winnebagoes  are  iu  a  hopeful  con- 
dition, and  if  they  would  cease  visiting  and  receiving  viKitors  they  would  advance 
rapidly. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

*    *  GEO.  W.  WILKINSON, 

IniUd  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMI88l()XER   OF  INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


COXSOLIDATKI)   SaXTKE,  FLANDRBAU,  AXI)    PoXCA   AGEXCY, 

NKBraska  and  Dakota, 

Atifjust  14,  1885. 

Respected  Friend:  In  compliance  with  instructions, I  submit  this,  ray  ninth  an- 
nual report  of  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  and,  in  order  to 
comply  with  your  request,  in  giving  such  information  as  in  itself  will  atlbrd  to  one 
who  inquires  for  the  first  time  respecting  my  Indians  a  fair  picture  of  their  condition, 
I  will  have  to  repeat  much  of  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  is  located  on  the  .west  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  town- 
ships Nos.  31,  3*2,  and  33,  ranges  4  and  5  west,  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska.  This  re- 
serve was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians,  under  executive  orders, 
by  President  Johnson  in  1866  and  1867.  The  land  reserved  contained  115.000  acres, 
and  this  amount  was  held  for  the  use  of  the  Santees  until  February  9,  1885.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  issued  an  executive  order  directing  that  land  from  this  reserve  be  allotted 
to  the  Santees  under  the  act  of  March  3, 186:<,  and  the  Sioux  treaty  of  April  29, 1868, 
respectively.  Under  this  authority  all  male  Indians  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
who  wish  to  start  a  farm  were  allotted  160  acres  of  land  each  under  the  latter  part 
of  article  6  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  and  under  act  of  March  3,  I'^CS,  I  allotted  80 
acres  to  each  remaining  male  and  female,  except  to  the  wives  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived 160  acres  under  the  treaty.  In  this  way  the  Santees  now  hold  69,100  acres ;  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  for  church  and  school  purpose,  480  acres;  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Mission,  for  church  use  (no  school),  160  acres;  the  Government,  for 
school  and  agency  use,  490  acres  ;  the  balance,  about  44,770  acres,  was  restored  to  the 
public  domain  and  subject  to  settlement  and  entry  by  white  persons  on  and  after  May 
15,  1885,  so  that  now  we  have  white  settlers  scattered  throughout  our  agency,  put- 
ting up  buildings,  breaking  land,  and  starting  to  improve  their  land  in  general  with 
a  view  to  opening  up  farms.  I  think  as  a  rule  the  surplus  land  has  been  taken  by  a 
good  class  of  people;  that  their  presence  and  example  among  the  Santees  will  be  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit  for  general  progress. 

The  treaty  of  1868  granted  a  patent  to  all  the  male  Santee  Indians  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  for  160  acres  of  land,  provided  they  have  made  improvements  thereon  and 
continuously  occupied  the  same  as  a  homestead  for  the  term  of  three  years.  It  also 
provides  that  Indians  receiving  patents  for  laud  uuder  these  provisions  shall  thereby 
and  from  thenceforth  become  and  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immuuities  of  such  citizens,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  retain 
all  their  rights  to  benefits  accruing  to  Indians  under  the  treaty.  Uud  r  this  au- 
thority 2W  allotments  have  been  made,  and  132  have  so  far  complied  with  the  treaty 
as  to  entitle  them  to  their  patents  and  have  placed  their  applications  in  the  local  land 
office.  Others  will  apply  as  sopn  as  the  time  expires  that  they  are  req wired  to  reside 
upon  their  land.  In  this  way  the  Santees  are  gradually  coming  into  civilization  and 
citizenship.  Further  legislation  was  added  covering  these  cases  by  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including  Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  passed  March  1, 1883,  by  which  the  land  is  made  inalien- 
able for  the  period  of  twenty-nve  years,  and  no  contract  made  by  any  of  the  Indians 
creating  any  charge  or  incumbrance  thereon  orliability  of  said  laud  for  payment  thereof 
shall  be  valid.  We  need  further  legislation  to  complete  the  allotments  made  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  1863.  This  act  of  itself  does  not  authorize  the  issuing  of  patents  for 
the  land  allotted  under  its  provisions.  I  believe  it  provides  for  the  issuing  of  a  cer- 
tificate through  the  Indian  Department.  I  think  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
patents  could  be  issued  to  male  and  female  who  have  and  may  hereafter  arrive  at  a 
certain  age — say  18  or  21.  At  present  a  number  of  women  hold  80  acres  of  land  that 
they  have  improved  and  resided  upon  for  a  number  of  years.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected beyond  a  doubt,  and  thH  patent  or  certificate  come  through  the  Land  Depart- 
ment.     This  would  then  set  the  Santees  on  a  sure  footing. 
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POPULATION. 

The  Santees  nnmbereil  1,350  persons  when  they  came  here  from  Crow  Creek  in  1866; 
there  was  a  gradnal  decrease  in  nnmbers  until  1877,  at  which  time  they  numbered 
739;  since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase.  They  now  number  8^7.  I  think 
the  increase  has  been  caused  principally  by  members  of  the  tribe  returning  from  Min- 
nesota, A-c.  According  to  physicians'  reports  the  births  and  deaths  ha'^e  been  about 
eqnally  dinrided  for  the  last  few  years.  This  year  there  have  been  34  births  and  34 
deaths. 

Total  unm1>er  of  sick  attended  during  the  year,  659.  The  deaths  have  been  from  the 
following  causes,  viz  :  convulsions,  8;  consumption,  5  ;  acute  diarrhea,  4  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  lungs,  3;  scarlet  fever,  3;  scrofula,  3;  chronic  diarrhea,  2;  inflammation  of 
brain,  *2,  and  other  causes,  4.  Had  quite  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  during  the 
early  spring,  but  only  lost  three  cases,  which  we  think  shows  that  more  care  and  at- 
tention is  given  the  sick  than  formerly,  or  a  greater  number  would  have  died  than 
did  from  scarlet  fever. 

The  condition  and  habits  of  the  Indians  have  improved,  in  care  and  cleanliness  of 
person,  dwellings,  and  surroundings.  All  wear  citizens'  clothing,  live  and  act  gener- 
ally like  white  people.  They  are  disposed  to  improve  in  morals,  attend  church  regu- 
larly on  Sunday  and  at  such  other  time  as  it  may  be  appointed.  The  character  of  the 
tribe  as  a  body,  I  think,  is  very  good  ;  but  there  are  a  few  black  sheep  who  do  n«'t  live 
Qp  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  tribe.  A  few  persist  in  Indian  dancing,  and 
some  who  do  this  are  members  of  the  church.  I  have  occasionally,  at  Christmas,  New 
Year,  and  4th  of  July,  allowed  a  social  dance;  but  there  is  one  faction  that  slip  their 
Indian  dance  clandestinely  in  between ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  majority  of  these 
mme  persons  are  average  farmers,  and  are  gradually  progressing,  keeping  pace  with 
the  balance  of  the  tribe.  Sunday  work  is  looked  upon  as  a  special  violation  of  law, 
and  but  one  case  has  been  brought  before  me — that  of  a  man  for  cutting  oats  on  Sun- 
day. Very  few  cases  of  drunkenness.  One  man  who  was  brought  before  me  claimed 
to  have  gotten  drunk  by  tasting  vinegar.  That  is  what  he  said ;  but  I  find  that  they 
will  not  all  contine  themselves  to  the  truth  when  it  comes  to  giving  testimony  against 
themselves,  or  against  what  they  may  deem  their  interest.  In  this  we  need  some  re- 
form. I  think  the  Santees,  as  a  tribe,  are  free  iVom  theft.  During  the  time  that  I 
have  been  here  I  have  no  knowledge  that  any  of  ray  personal  property  has  been  stolen. 
Out  doors  and  windows  are  often  left  open  at  night,  and  during  our  absence,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  inolested  by  the  Indians.  n   aauai 

The  work  for  the  last  year  has  been  satisfactory ;  improvement  and  progress  have  been 
made ;  3,527  acres  of  land  have  been  cultivated,  1,011  acres  sown  to  wheat,  585  to  oats, 
288  to  llax,  and  1,446  acres  planted  to  corn,  197  acres  to  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Onr  crops  have  been  good.  Ninety-seven  acres  have  been  broken  this  year.  Seed  time 
and  harvesting  is  past.  Thrashing  is  now  in  progress.  Cannot  give  exact  figures  as  to 
quantity,  but  suppose  about  as  follows,  viz:  14,156  bushels  of  wheat,  20,492  oats, 
2,845  flax,  47,627  corn,  and  6,000  of  potatoes— suflScient  for  the  tribe  to  subsist  upon 
and  to  spare. 

Rations  are  issued  to  about  50  old,  blind,  and  infinn  Indians.  Five  years  ago  I 
issned  to  all  the  tribe.  The  poor  must  be  cared  for  among  this  people  as  well 
as  among  other  people  or  nations,  and  for  this  purpose  some  more  direct  plan  of 
charity  should  be  put  in  operation  to  cover  these  cases.  At  present  the  rations  are 
given  to  them,  taken  to  their  homes,  and  eaten  by  the  family.  The  food  and  assist- 
ance should  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  intended 
would  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  I  have  advocated  the  building  of  an  almshouse,  and 
the  Department  has  recently  requested  me  to  make  a  report  with  a  view  to  putting 
up  a  building  for  said  purpose;  but  my  mind  is  not  clear  upon  it,  and  I  leave  it  for 
my  successor  to  take  into  consideration,  hoping  that  he  may  be  able  to  see  into  the 
fatnre  sufficiently  to  open  up  a  better  way  for  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  tribe  and  to 
rednce  expenses  and  labor  at  the  agency. 

BRASS   BAND. 

During  last  winter  a  few  of  the  Santees  coucluded  to  start  a  brass  band.  Some  as- 
sistance was  rendere<l  and  about  $200  was  expended  for  instruments.  The  band  was 
started  with  17  members.  They  now  play  very  nicely.  They  received  $65  for  play- 
ing at  Niobrara,  Neb.,  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  Indians  take  quite  an  interest  in 
music  and  can  learn  very  readily. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  chiefs  were  set  aside  some  seven  'years  ago.  The  tribe  now  elect  councilors 
each  year  as  the  headmen  of  the  tribe,  who  serve  two  years.  They  have  eight 
eonncilors;  elect  four  each  year.     These  eight  men  are  supposed  to  act  as  auxiliariea 
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to  assist  the  ageut  ami  give  wise  couucil  to  their  people.  We  also  have  a  police  force, 
and  the  *' court  of  luiliaa  offenses."  Their  work  for  the  year  has  been  about  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  6  cases  trouble  between  man  and  wife;  4  cases  living  together  not  mar- 
ried; 3  cases  drunkenness,  ludians;  3  cases  drunkenness,  white  persons;  6  cases 
dispute  about  property;  4  cases  debt;  3  cases  assault,  and  1  case  damage  to  prop- 
erty— total  30  cases.  I  think  the  court  has  a  good  influence,  and  is  quite  a  help  to  the 
quiet  government  of  the  Indians.  True,  I  think  the  court  needs  to  be  improved,  in 
keeping  of  records  and  preserving  the  dignity  of  itself  by  having  its  q^ders  more 
«trictly  enforced  by  the  police  in  bringing  defendants  and  witnesses  before  it  at  the 
appointed  time.  I  think  the  State  and  United  States  laws,  together  with'those  given 
by  the  Department,  should  be  applied  with  this  court  so  far  as  possible.  This  court, 
if  properly  conducted,  will  assist  in  educating  the  Indian  to  respect  law  and  order 
before  the  court  and  among  the  tribe,  thereby  fitting  them  for  civilization.  We  try 
to  have  the  proceedings  condnoted,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with  the 
white  man's  court.  There  are  three  judges,  Antoine  J.  Campbell,  John  White,  and 
Creorge  Redowl,  who  jire  members  of  the  police  force  and  get  the  pay  allowed  the 
regumr  police,  $5  per  month,  which  has  recently  been  increased  to  $10  per  month  for 
captains  aAd  $8  per  month  for  privates. 

THR  OOVBRNMBNT  INDUSTRIAL  BOA RDINO- SCHOOL, 

under  the  care  of  the  agent,  supported  by  the  Grovernment,  has  been  well  attended 
dnring  the  year.  One  of  the  severest  trials  that  we  had  to  contend  with  was  the 
ecarlet  fever  and  mumps  dnring  the  months  of  January  and  February ;  as  many  as 
thirty  children  sick  at  one  time;  only  one  death  from  taking  cold.  It  was  extremely 
eold  during  this  time,  thermometer  ranging  from  zero  to  30  degrees  below ;  much  care 
was  taken,  and  good  results'  obtained  by  getting  through  without  more  loss  of  life. 
Mary  Lindsay,  the  matron,  and  her  assistants  deserve  much  credit  for  their  nn  tiring 
energy  in  waiting  on  these  children.  The  school,  except  for  this  interruption,  has 
been  quite  successful  for  the  year.  The  average  attendance  has  been  47 ;  the  chil- 
dren are  more  attentive ;  all  are  taught  the  English  language,  and  the  children,  as  a 
rule,  can  understand  and  talk  considerable  English,  especially  the  girls,  who  have 
made  greater  progrt^ss  in  that  direction  than  the  ooys.  As  among  white  children,  the 
work  must  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  the  seed  must  be  sown  and  cultivated, 
and  the  frnit  will  surely  come.  Labor  in  this  direction  is  not  in  vain,  but  will  resnlt 
in  general  good  for  the  tribe. 

THK  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  MISSION 

have  three  churches  here  on  the  agency  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  W.  Fow- 
ler, in  which  chnrch  services  are  held  by  him  and  native  ministers.  Since  the  burn- 
ing of  Saint  Mary's  school  here  in  February,  1884,  they  have  had  no  school  on  the 
ageucv  ;  they  have  two  schools  (Hope  and  Saint  Mary's)  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  They  accommodate  about  50  scholars,  and 
draw  Government  rations  from  our  supplies.  I  have  been  informed  that  Saint  Mary's 
school  is  to  be  removed  and  opened  this  fall  at  Rosebud  Agency  under  the  care  of 
Jane  H.  Johnston  and  Mary  S.  Francis.  Hope  school  has  been  under  the  care  of 
Fannie  E.  Howes  and  Maud  Knight.  They  are  good  schools,  and  will  be  a  lasting 
benefit  to  the  tribes  among  whom  they  have  and  may  hereafter  labor.  All  are  under 
the  care  of  Bishop  Hare,  who  has  endeavored  to  faithfully  labor  among  the  various 
tribes  of  Indians  for  a  number  of  years  in  building  and  sustaining  churches,  and  in 
starting  and  supporting  schools  at  various  places  throughout  the  Sioux  tribes,  thus 
performing  charitable  acts  that  will  grow  and  last  for  generations. 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY   ASSOCIATION. 

This  mission  has  a  large  industrial  school.  The  total  number  of  scholars  attending 
the  school  one  month  or  more  157  (84  male,  73  female).  Average  attendance  during 
the  year,  114.  The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  mission,  school  work, 
and  building  purposes  has  been  $16,3:<9.*23 ;  of  this  amount  the  Government  has  fur- 
nished for  scholarships  and  rations  $9,399.14,  leaving  «.  balance  of  $6,940.09  contrib- 
uted by  the  association.  Industries  taught  in  the  school  are  blacksmithing,  car- 
pentry, shoemaking,  brickmaking,  farming,  attending  to  horses  and  cattle,  also  sew- 
ing, cooking,  laundry  work,  and  house-keeping  in  general.  The  work  here  is  under 
the  cave  of  Rev.  Alfred  L.Rtggs,  who  has  been  in  this  work  for  a  long  time  and  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  He  understands  the  Dakota  language  and  the  general  nature  of 
the  Indians,  which  assis  s  him  to  be  a  successful  worker.  To  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  good  work  of  this  mission  would  occupy  a  large  space  in  my  report,  and  I  do  not 
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feel  that  I  can  do  justice  ia  giviu^  a  description  of  the  gear's  work  of  this  mission.  I 
visited  the  hchool  several  times  during  the  year,  and  as  I  listened  to  the  words  and 
witnesMt-d  the  work  at  the  close  of  the  school  I  could  not  but  think  of  it  all  with  ad- 
miration and  praise.  I  have  been  here  and  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
work.  But  a  f •  w  years  ago  I  sat  in  the  school  and  listened — could  hear  but  not  un- 
d«*rstand,  Wcause  the  children  would  speak  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  and  that  in 
Dakota.  The  display  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  scholars  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  school  was  very  creditable;  also  the  closing  exercises,  consisting  of  sing- 
ing, readiog,  recitations,  &c.,  «all  given  in  English,  was  quite  entertaining  and  de- 
«T>'iuK  of  praise.  Total  number  of  teachers  employed,  26  (male  12,  female  14). 
Number  of  buildings  occupied  by  this  school,  18,  all  owned  by  the  mission  ;  are  now 
trying  to  finish  a  large  boarding  hall  which  it  is  supposed  will  cost  f20,000.  For  fur- 
ther iuformation  on  this  mission,  I  would  refer  you  to  report  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs  here- 
with. 

PONCA8   OF  DAKOTA. 

These  people  are  a  part  of  the  Ponca  Indians  that  were  removed  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  IrTT?,  who  r*  turned  here  under  Standing  Bear,  and  have  settled  o§  their  old 
agency  near  where  they  were  removed  from.  Their  present  locations  are  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Running  Water  in  Dakota,  from  3  to  10  miles  from  Niobrara,  Nebr.; 
they  have  selected  land  and  are  getting  nice  farms  started  at  their* several  locations. 
They  have  this  year  124  acres  sown  to  wheat,  19  of  flax,  440  of  corn,  21  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  and  151  acres  broken  this  year.  The  crops  we  think  are  good,  and 
win  produce  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  13,000  of  corn,  1,600  of  potatoes,  and  iS  of  flax ; 
they  pot  the  grain  in  their  houses  so  that  they  are  sometimes  crowded  for  room. 
StanaiDg  Bear  has  recently  suggested  to  me  that  I  must  build  them  houses  to  put 
their  grain  into  or  build  new  houses  again  for  them  to  live  in.  I  see  nothing  to  pre- 
vent th^ie  people  from  making  a  successful  living.  They  number  178  sonls,  all  wear 
f  itizenB'  clothing,  except  7  old  persons ;  they  dress  as  citizens  in  part.  They  have  given 
their  crops  better  attention  this  year  than  usnal ;  the  grain  was  generally  sown  in 

God  season  and  order;  com  was  nicely  planted,  and  has  been  well  onltivated.  They 
ve  shown  qnite  an  interest  in  plowing  their  corn  ;  two  of  them  sold  ponies  and 
bought  two  two-horse  plows  for  working  In  their  corn.  I  think  they  are  commencing 
to  understand  or  appreciate  the  value  of  cattle  more  than  in  former  years,  but  they 
like  American  horses  better  than  oxen,  and  with  my  permission  have  exchanged  for 
horses  and  cows  or  yonng  stock. 

I  have  built  during  the  year  20  houses  for  these  people.  I  had  a  surveyor  to  go 
over  the  ground  and  make  the  locations,  so  that  in  allotting  the  land  they  would  not 
interfere  with  one  another,  but  each  head  of  thd  family  for  whom  a  house  was  built 
has  his  or  her  160  acres  of  land  for  their  farm. 

Thev  have  5  agency  buildings,  situated  on  a  beautiful  sloping  prairie,  consisting  of 
2  dwelling-honses,  1  warehouse,  1  blacksmith-shop,  and  1  school-house,  in  which  re- 
ligious services  are  held  and  a  day-school  taught  by  Rev.  John  E.  Smith.  For  further 
information  on  this  subject,  see  mend  Smith's  report  herewith. 

FLANDRBAU  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  are  located  on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  covering  a  radius  of  20  miles.  The 
Government  property — a  school-house,  doctor's  office,  warehouse,  &o. — is  located  in 
the  town  of  Flandreau,  Moody  County,  Dakota.  In  reviewing  tne  work  for  the  past 
year  we  can  see  much  for  future  encouragement. 

During  the  year  the  school-house  has  been  repaired,  painted,  and  made  comfortable 
both  for  teacher  and  pupils.  The  school- grounds  have  also  been  inclosed  by  a  sub- 
stantial fence,  neatly  painted.  The  grounds  have  been  ornamented  with  shade-trees, 
which  add  very  materially  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  entire  place,  making  it 
pleasant  for  the  children  and  an  ornament  to  the  town.  The  school  has  been  kept 
open  during  a  term  of  ten  months  under  the  direction  of  Hosea  Locke,  teacher* 
T«relve  children  have  learned  to  read  in  English  during  the  term,  while  others  have 
been  advanced. 

A  marked  improvement  can  easily  be  discerned,  even  in  one  year,  among  the  Flan- 
dreau Indians.  Mrs.  Duigan,  a  Christian  missionary  lady,  has  been  laboring  during 
the  year  amon^  these  people,  principally  teaching  them  sewing  and  how  to  keep  their 
homes  like  white  people.  Farmers  begin  to  take  pride  in  their  farming.  We  have 
4,606  acres  in  homesteads  and  1,252  acres  under  cultivation,  averaging  23  acres  per 
farmer.  It  seems  quite  necessary  for  some  one  interested  to  visit  the  Indians  at  their 
homes  and  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  work.  There  are  several  points  of 
importance,  such  as  breaking  in  the  proper  season,  plowing  in  the  fall,  in  order  to 
secure  a  bet^r  crop,  &c. 

I  have  been  requested  to  advocate  th^  erection  of  school  buildings  for  the  purpose 
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of  startiDg  a  boarding-school,  but  I  do  not  feel  clear  that  such  a  move  would  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  tne  Indians.  I  think  if  our  present  day-school  is  continued,  and 
some  assistance  is  rendered  in  boarding  the  children  who  live  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  school  to  come  from  their  homes  each  day,  that  the  young  people  will  be  intelli- 
gent and  useful  citizens. 

The  Govemmeut  extends  a  kind  care  over  these  people,  employs  a  teacher  and 
physician  for  their  benefit,  distributes  farming  implements,  stock,  <&c.,  among  them. 
They  are  Indians  that  left  Santee  Agency  and  other  places,  and  located  here  by  taking 
up  laud  the  same  as  white  people  do.  They  are  recognized  as  citizens,  and  are  gen- 
erally respected  by  their  wnite  neighbors  around  them.  They  have  been  gradually 
decreasing  in  numbers,  from  331  in  1879  to  243  in  1885— cause  :  disposing  of  their  land 
and  removing  to  Minnesota  and  other  places;  but  I  think  they  have  held  their  land 
equally  as  well  and  perhaps  better  than  the  first  white  settlers  of  our  western  country 
have  done.  The  first  settlers  generally  dispose  of  their  land  and  pass  on,  and  the 
second  or  third  class  get  it  and  hold  it  as  their  permanent  home. 

I  fully  expected  one  year  ago,  when  I  was  writing  my  report,  that  it  would  be  my 
last  one,  but  for  several  causes  I  am  here  yet.  My  resignation  has  been  accepted,  and 
I  see  by  th^apers  that  my  successor  has  been  appointed ;  presume  Le  will  soon  be 
here,  and  I  will  go  to  my  home  in  Platte  County,  Nebraska,  where  I  hope  to  e^joy  the 
remainder  of  my  life  trying  to  do  mv  duty  as  best  I  can  as  a  quiet  citizen  of  the  united 
States.  I  have  beep  here  eight  and  a  half  years,  and  it  appears  like  home  to  me ;  but 
I  wish  to  leave  because  I  wish  a  home  for  my  wife  and  children  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity, where  we  will  be  surrounded  by  people  of  our  own  nationality.  In  retiring, 
I  extend  my  thanks  to  friends  and  officers  of  the  Department  for  favors  and  kindness 
extended  to  me.  I  know  that  civilization  has  gradually  advanced  here  since  1877, 
that  ou,r  work  has  not  been  labor  in  vain,  but  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  that  can 
be  gathered,  or  as  seed  sown  that  has  and  will  grow  in  after  years.  I  have  grown 
weak  and  sometimes  been  overcome  along  the  patnway  of  duty,  but  the  intention  has 
been  directed  to  the  right  end,  and  where  the  forethought  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
afterthought  I  ask  pardon  for  my  weakness.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
employes,  Indian  and  white,  without  excepting  any,  for  their  ntithful  labor  and 
kindness  extended,  some  of  whom  have  been  with  me  during  my  entire  service.  Our 
work  has  been  closely  connected.  Others  joined  us  more  recently,  and  as  we  have 
lived  and  labored  together  we  have  learned  to  know  each  other  better,  and  at  our 
close  I  hope  and  feel  that  we  are  strongly  united  in  sympathy,  friendship,  and  love. 
I  can  say  that  my  best  feelings  will  remain  and  go  with  those  who  are  now  here  aud 
those  that  may  come  after  me.  The  last  year  has  been  one  of  satisfaction  to  me. 
Work  has  gone  on  smoothly,  nothing  direct  to  mar  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  In- 
dians. So  I  leave  the  agency  and  work  in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  come  after  me, 
with  my  best  wishes  for  their  snccess. 

SUOQESTIONS. 

That  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  and  blind  be  provided  for  in  some  Christian,  humane 
manner ;  that  some  means  be  provided  to  look  after,  to  instruct,  and  elevate  the 
women  of  the  Santee  and  Ponca  people,  so  that  they  may  be  made  better  companions 
to  assist  their  husbands  and  the  balance  of  their  tribe  in  elevating  their  people.  That 
some  better  provision  be  made  for  looking  after  and  caring  for  the  sick  of  the  tribe. 
For  these  two  places  we  need  a  good  Christian  missionary  lady  (like  they  have  at 
Flandreau)  to  instruct  how  to  care  for  the  sick  and  how  to  make  home  attractive, 
bright,  and  cheerful.  The  |500  appropriated  for  matron  at  Santee  should  be  applied 
for  this  purpose.  Pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  so  that  horses  and  other  stock  is 
better  cared  for  by  the  Indians.  They  must  be  taught  to  rely  upon  their  own  re- 
sources for  all  that  they  get,  to  consider  that  all  things  have  a  value,  and  to  properly 
care  for  that  which  is  placed  in  their  hands. 
I  am  thy  friend, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Santee  Normal  Training  School, 

Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  August  18,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  The  condition  of  our  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  has  been 
very  encouraging  both  in  the  increased  number  of  our  scholars  and  a  better  attention 
to  study.  A  considerable  number  of  our  pupils  are  really  beginning  to  study.  Dar- 
ing the  year  past  we  have  taken  up  the  department  of  drawing,  with  v^y  marked 
success,  some  of  our  pupils  developing  considerable  genius  in  that  direction.    Marked 
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advance  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  English,  particularly  in  the  line  of  comujon  con- 
versation and  in  declamations  and  recitations.  The  exercises  in  English  composition 
are  very  much  better  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  are  really  very  creditable, 
and  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  this  resnlt  without  dis- 
carding the  use  of  Dakota. 

Oar  industrial  departments  have  all  been  in  good  running  order  during  the  year  ex- 
cept the  shoe  shop,  the  superintendent  being  away  most  the  year,  but  has  now  returned 
and  is  at  bis  post.  The  exhibit  of  our  school  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  last  summer  excited  great  interest  and  won  high  praise. 
Henry  H.  Belfield,  director  of  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  who  visited  us  this 
last  spring,  says  of  our  iron  work  that  it  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  fully  as  good  as 
similar  articles  made  in  any  industrial  school  in  the  country. 

The  pressure  upon  onr  accommodations  for  housing  scholars  has  been  so  great  that 
we  have  been  obliged  to  turn  a  large  number  away.  We  are  hoping  for  some  relief 
from  this  pressure  when  our  new  building  is  finished;  but  no  doubt  larger  room  will 
invite  more  students  and  the  relief  will  be  but  temporary.  The  increasing  hunger  of 
the  Indian  for  learning  is  most  hopeful  and  encouraging,  but  it  brings  upon  us  who 
are  working  in  the  field  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  I  notice  that  they  are  becoming  more  calculat- 
ing, which  is  the  first  step  towards  economy.  It  would  seem  at  first  as  though  they 
were  becoming  more  selfish ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  bear  in  mind  that  giving 
means  more  to  them.  The  contributions  of  our  native  church  during  the  past  year, 
$417.50,  are  a  proof  that  the  springs  of  liberality  are  not  being  dried  up  in  them.  Of 
this  saiu  over  $215  was  contributed  for  missionary  work  amion^  other  tribes.  The 
value  of  such  offerings  in  counteracting  the  greed  of  selfishness  induced  by  the  habit 
of  civilia^tiou  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

One  thing  that  woald  now  be  very  helpful  to  this  people  would  be  some  opportunity 
of  depositing  their  savings.  The  United  States  now  holds  in  trust  large  funds  for  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians.  It  would  be  worth  fully  as  much  if  the  United  States 
shonld  become  the  guardian  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  individual  Indian  and  would 
provide  some  way  for  encouraging  his  individual  savings. 

Allow  me  to  express  here  my  heartfelt  regret  at  the  speedy  close  of  3  our  relation  to 
this  [>eople.  I  can  testify  that  you  have  been  the  firm  friend  of  this  people,  and  have 
been  full  of  sympathy  and  ready  to  help  any  good  word  and  work  which  has  been  put 
forth  in  their  behalf.  As  the  Indians  say,  With  a  sorrowful  heart.  I  shake  hands  with 
yon. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ALFRED  L.  RIGGS, 

Alissionary, 

Maj.  Isaiah  Liohtnbr, 

United  8tate$  Indian  Agent. 


PoNCA  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  19,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  submit  to  you  the  following  statement  of  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  Poncas  since  I  came  among  them  in  December.  In  school 
and  religious  work  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  school  was  commenced  under 
those  obstacles  which  are  incident  to  each'  party  not  understanding  the  language  of 
the  other.  A  few  were  found  who  could  understand  a  little  English,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  questions  and  requests  were  answered  by  a  blank  pxpression  of  countenance. 
Then,  again,  a  school  was  an  untried  experiment  to  them,  and  whether  the  results  from 
such  an  institution  would  be  good  or  bad  was  still  doubtful,  and  it  was  a  question  in 
the  minds  not  only  of  the  children  but  of  some  of  the  older  people  whether  the  teacher 
would  not  prove  a  tyrant  instead  of  a  friend.  But  slowly  these  hindrances  have  been 
overcome,  and  some  progress  can  bo  shown.  Ten  or  twelve  of  those  who  have  attended 
school  can  read  a  little,  about  an  equal  number  have  made  some  progress  in  writing, 
while  all  can  print  more  or  less  legibly  on  a  slate.  Several  can  count  as  high  as  a 
hundred,  a  few  can  add  small  numbers,  a  few  can  say  portionn  of  the  multiplication 
table — one  girl  as  high  as  the  sixes. 

In  the  matter  of  punctuality  and  regular  attendance  I  can  see  little  improvement, 
though  the  older  people  seem  to  have  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  school. 
While  this  is  the  day  of  small  things — very  small  in  most  respects— yet  we  are  going 
in  the  right  direction  and  hope  to  gain  headway  as  we  go  on. 

We  have  a  religious  service  every  Sunday  and  a  meeting  of  more  general  character 
on  I'Yiday  evening.  Both  are  fairly  attended  and  good  attention  for  the  most  part  is 
paid  to  the  things  said;  often  various  ones  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
things  spoken  to  them.  They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  singing,  both  in 
school  and  in  the  meetings,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  a  real  enjoyment  in  sing 
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iuj?.  and  not  only  has  Ibere  been   iuiprovenient  in  scbool  and  relijijious  matters,  but 
from  all  I  can  learn  tbere  bas  been  full  more  improvement  in  farminjif  and  home  life. 

Tbe  most  of  the  children  are  quite  comfortably  dressed,  and  especially  on  Sundays 
many  of  the  men  and  women  are  quite  well  dressed  with  well-fitting  clothes.  Dresses 
and  skirts  and  several  of  tbe  plainer  articles  of  dress  are  made  by  themselves.  The 
babies  often  have  on  sunbonnets  and  leather  shoes.  How  well  the  food  is  cookecl  I 
cannot  say,  though  I  have  seen  spme  specimens  of  bread  that  were  quite  creditable. 
In  the  matter  of  caring  for  the  sick  they  are  very  deficientand  seem  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  properly  nursing  one  who  needs  such  attention.  A  spare  room  to  which 
the  sick,  esnecially  sick  children,  could  be  brought  and  properly  cared  for  would  save 
them  much  snlfering. 

Many  of  their  crops  this  year  were  well  put  in  and  carefully  cared  for.  Many  fields 
of  corn  are  quite  free  from  weeds,  quite  as  much  so  as  many  fieldsof  their  white  neigh- 
bors. In  the  matter  of  garden  truck  there  has  been  some  little  improvement,  though 
not  much,  I  think.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  raise  stock.  Two  pastures 
have  been  fenced  in  this  year  and  the  stock  restrained  from  running  at  large  and 
destroying  the  crops.  The  people  are  thinking  evidently  more  of  working  and  of 
raising  something  than  heretofore.  In  many  letters  which  I  have  written  for  them 
to  their  friends  in  the  Territory  they  have  said  that  this  summer  they  were  doing 
nothing  but  work,  and  that  they  were  getting  along  first  rate.  They  are  quite  ready 
to  hear  and  follow  advice  and  directions  how  to  work,  and  evidently  realize  that  the 
whites  have  a  better  mode  of  life  than  theirs.  Of  course  the  old  spirit  often  asserts 
itself,  and  indisposition  to  continued  and  persistent  activity  for  whose  results  they 
must  wait  olten  prevents  them  from  reaping  many  benefits  which  they  might  receive. 

But  amid  all  the  backsets  I  feel  that  we  may  be  very  hopeful  of  their  future. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  SMITH, 

MiHsionary  and  Teacher* 

Maj.  Isaiah  Lightnbr, 

Sanlee  Agency,  Nebraska. 


Nevada  Agency,  Nevada, 

August  20,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  t.o  submit  this  my  first 
annual  report  of  tbe  workings  of  this  agency,  and  the  condition  of  and  progress  made 
by  the  Indians. thereon.  I  assumed  charge  October  3,  1884;  therefiire  cannot  make 
as  detailed  a  report  as  would  be  expected  from  one  longer  in  the  service. 

reservations  and  INDIANS. 

This  agency  consists  of  three  reservations,  viz : 

Pyramid  Lake,  which  is  the  headquarters,  and  contains,  as  per  previous  reports, 
322,000  acres,  including  a  lake  covering  a  surface  40  miles  long  by  15  in  width,  said 
lake  being  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  Indians  from  the  lar^e  quantities  of  trout 
which  they  catch  during  the  fishing  season,  from  October  to  April,  which  they  sell  to 
the  licensed  traders  and  residents  of  adioining  towns,  at  prices  ranging  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cfttch  in  the  lake  and  Truckee  River  dur- 
ing last  season  amounted  to  80,000  pounds,  and  netted  them  $5,600.  The  reservation 
bmldings  are  situated  18  miles  north  fh)m  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  which  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Walker  River  Reserve,  as  per  previous  reports,  contains  318,815  acres,  including 
Walker  Lake,  which  is  about  30  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide.  This  lake  also  abounds 
with  trout,  but  of  a  difierent  species,  being  much  larger  and  not  as  marketable  as 
those  of  Pyramid  Lake,  but  valuable  as  fcxxl  for  the  Indians,  who  catch  large  quan- 
tities during  the  fishing  season  and  dry  them.  Said  reserve  is  situated  about  75  miles 
south  across  the  country,  or  160  miles  by  rail  from  agency  headquarters,  on  the  line 
of  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  near  Schurz  Station. 

Moapa  River  Reserve  is  situated  about  1,075  miles  by  rail  and  private  conveyance, 
or  650  miles  by  trail,  across  the  mountains,  southeast  from  agency  headquarters,  and 
contains,  as  per  previous  reports,  1,000  acres. 

There  are  two  tribes  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  the  Pah-Utes and  Pi -Utes^ 
the  former  belonging  to  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River  Reserves,  and  are  estimated 
to 'number  3,600,  of  whom  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  reside  permanently  upon  said 
reserves..^  Many  of  them,  particularly  those  at  Walker  River,  find  employment  at  the 
borax  and  salt  marshes  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  receiving  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  day  for  their  labor,  while  others  are  employed  as  farm  hands  aad  herders.  They 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  whites,  as  they  are  reliable,  steady,  and  industrious 
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workers^  very  peaceably  inclined,  and,  as  a  general  rnle,  of  an  e^en,  mild  tempera-^ 
ment,  kind  to  their  families,  indalgent  to  their  children,  but  inclined  to  be  selfish^ 
lod  not  disposed  to  assist  one  another  in  any  manner.  I  have  constantly  tried  to  im^ 
press  apHon  tbera  the  necessity  and  the  advantages  that  woald  uoorne  to  tneni  by  beings 
more  neighborly. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PAH-UTES. 

The  Indian  farmers  have  been  very  industrious,  and  made  good  progress  during  th» 
past  year  in  breaking  up  new  land,  building  fences,  digging  irrigating  ditches,  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  seeding.  Their  crops  this  year  nave  not  been  as  abundant. 
18  was  expected,  owing  to  the  cold,  backward  spring ;  still  they  will  harvest  sufficient, 
hay  and  grain  to  supply  the  contractor  with  *25,000  pounds  of  barley,  for  which  they 
receive  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  at  the  reserve,  also  to  supply  merchanta 
and  cattlemen  with  at  least  60,000  pounds,  and  then  have  enough  left  to  feed  their 
own  stock  through  the  winter.  Besides  this  they  will  have  about  1,800  bushels  oC 
vheat  and  380  tons  of  hay. 

Twenty-two  new  farms,  ranging  from  15  to  25  acres  each,  have  been  allotted  to  In- 
dians, which  they  have  partially  fenced  and  cleared — eight  at  Pyramid  Lake,  an^ 
fourteen  at  Walker  River  Reserves.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  mor» 
will  be  taken  up  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  and  partially  grubbed,  so  as  to  be  ioi 
condition  for  plowing  early  in  the  season.  More  particularly  at  Walker  River  Reserve^ 
as  heretofore  the  Indians  at  that  reserve  have  received  very  little  encouragement ;. 
but  since  the  large  amojbnt  of  supplies  was  sent  there  by  the  Department,  which  weroi 
iasned  to  them  in  June,  they  have  taken  hold,  and  are  working  with  renewed  energy- 
tnd  a  seeming  determination  to  become  self-sustaiuing  at  no  cDstant  day. 

PI-UTES. 

Of  the  Pi-Utes  located  at  Moapa  River  Reserve  vfery  little  can  be  said  in  their  favor.^ 
They  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  indolent,  and  care  very  little  for  anything  except, 
eating  and  gambling,  preferring  to  take  matters  easy  and  have  the  women  do  thoi 
vork.  Owing  to  the  distance,  and  expense  that  would  be  necessarily  incurred  by 
employing  freighters  to  transport  supplies  from  headquarters  to  said  reserve,  and  a& 
they  have  no  wagons  with  which  to  come  after  supplies,  I  have  not  furnished  any  to. 
them.  I  visited  the  reserve  in  October  last,  and  I  find  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  them  and  the  Pah-Utes.  From  some  cause  their  number  is  being  reduced 
Tery  fast.  In  last  year's  report  it  was  estimated  that  the  tribe  numbered  600.  At 
the  present  time,  as  per  report  from  the  farmer  in  charge,  they  number  but  157,  of" 
which  number  only  24  reside  upon  the  reservation,  and  the  133  at  points  ranging  firbmi 
85  to  100  miles  from  the  reservation,  as  follows,  viz :  At  Bunkerville,  30;  Saint  Thomas^ 
35;  Las  Vegas,  23;  Pioohe  and  Panaoa,  25 j  Hico,  20.  On  account  of  the  small  nnm^ 
ber  residing  upon  the  reserve,  and  there  being  no  apparent  need  of  having  a  farmer  ii^ 
charge,  except  to  look  after  the  Oovernment  cattle  and  other  property,  I  have  recom- 
mended that^^id  reserve  be  abandoned,  or  segregated  from  this  agency  and  that  a\t 
the  property  be  sold,  or  allotted  to  the  Indians  who  reside  there  permanently. 

FREIGHTERS. 

• 

The  Indians  of  this  agency,  T^or  to  last  November,  had  always  been  paid  in  rations 
for  hauling  the  supplies  from  Wadsworth  to  headquarters ;  since  that  time  they  hav& 
been  paid  in  cash.    They  have  transported  from  Wadsworth  to  Pyramid  Lake  Re- 
9er?e,  18  miles,  101,356  pounds  of  various  kinds  of  supplies  including  lumber  and 
fcBce  posts,  for  which  they  received  50  cents  per  100  pounds  the  round  trip,  amount- 
iag  to  1506.78.    They  were  also  paid  for  sixty  six  days*  labor  with  their  teams,  at  the^ 
rate  of  |2  per  day,  $132  for  transporting  heavy  timbers  from  Wadsworth  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  in  transporting  stone  a  distance  of  2  miles,  for  use  on  repairs  to 
the  dam.     They  also  transported  148,644  pounds  (estimated)  of  lumber  and  supplies, 
for  which  they  received  rations  and  feed  for  teams.     The  Indians  residing  on  Walker 
River  Reserve  transported  from  Wadsworth  to  said  reserve,  a  distance  of  53  miles, 
8,853  pounds  of  supplies  at  the  rate  of  |1  per  100  pounds,  $88.53.     They  also  trans- 
ported from  agency  headquarters  to  said  reserve  11,000  pounds  (estimated)  of  supplies. 
Those  to  whom  new  wagons  and  harness  were  loaned,  received  credit  for  $116.55. 
Total  amount  paid  in  cash  for  transportation,  $727.31. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employes  are  distributed  as  follows :  At  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  1  farmer  to 
instract  the  Indians,  attend  to  Government  stock  and  farm,  superintend  all  the  work 
performed  by  Indian  laborers,  and  act  as  blacksmith;  1  carpenter  who  attends  t<^ 
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all  the  necessary  repairs  on  baildin^,  wagons,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  is 
acting  physician  and  weigh  clerk;  I  farmer  in  charge  of  Walker  River  Reserve,  and 

1  farmer  in  charge  of  Moapa  River  Reserve.  I  have  respectfully  suggested  heretofore 
that  this  agency  should  be  allowed  to  employ  a  pra<;tical  farmer,  in  addition  to  the 
agency  farmers,  who  could  divide  his  time  between  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River 
I^^serves,  instructing  Indians  in  the  arts  of  seeding,  irrigating,  and  cultivating  their 
farms,  which  in  my  opinion  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  induce  many  to  start  new 
farms. 

AGENCY-  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  consist  of  1  agency- house  and  office, 

2  houses  for  employ  Is,  1  cook-house  for  Indian  laborers,  1  gnard-honse,  1  barn,  2 
buildings  for  blacksmithing  and  carpenter  work,  2  warehouses,  1  hen-house,  1  saw- 
mill, and  1  wagon-shed,  all  of  which  are  in  fair  condition.  At  Walker  River  Re- 
serve there  is  1  board  and  brush  stable,  and  1  small  building,  frame,  neither  of  which 
is  of  any  value.    This  reserve  is  greatly  in  need  of  more  substantial  buildings,  es- 

fecially  a  store-house  for  storage  of  Government  property,  and  grain  belonging  to  the 
ndians,  which  they  require  for  each  succeeding  season's  planting^  and  have  no  se- 
cure place  to  keep  it.  The  lumber  for  the  store-house  was  estimated  for  in  requisition 
for  the  current  year's  supplies.  At  Moapa  Reserve  there  are  6  adobe  buildings  with 
rough  dirt  floors,  and  roofs  of  little  or  no  value. 

AGENCY  FARMS. 

At  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  there  are  under  cultivation  19  acres,  10  of  which  were  sown 
in  oats  and  cut  in  the  milk,  which  yielded  about  10  tons  of  hay^ ;  9  acres  sown  in 
alfalfa,  from  which  there  have  beei^  two  crops  cut ;  from  one  field  we  will  probably  cut 
two  more  crops,  and  from  two  fields  one  crop  each,  which  will  aggregate  about  20  tons. 
There  are  also  20  acres  meadow  land,  from  we  cut  about  15  tons  of  grass,  making  a 
total  of  45  tons  (estimated)  of  hay,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  feed  the  Government 
stock  through  tlie  winter.  There  are  also  30  acres  of  fine  pasturafi^e.  Walker  River 
Reserve  has  12  acres  under  cultivation,  sown  in  alfalfa,  from  which  were  cut  3  tons; 
this  small  yield  was  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water. 

STOCK. 

At  Pyramid  Lake  there  are  8  horses,  4  colts,  3  milch  cows,  2  heifers,  and  1  yearling 
t>ull,  all  jn  good  condition.  At  Walker  River  Reserve,  2  stallions,  in  fine  condition, 
and  1  mule  m  fair  condition,  but  very  old.  At  Moapa  River  Reserve,  68  head  of  cat- 
tle, some  of  which  are  very  old,  and  4  mules,  very  old. 

STALUOKS. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Inspector  Gaixlner,  2  stallions  were  purchased  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  Walker  River  Reserve,  at  an  expense  of  |648.25.  They 
are  fine  animals,  1  a  dark  gray^  5  years  old,  Norman  stock ;  1  a  dark  brown,  5  yean 
old,  Clydesdale  stock,  each  wei^}iin^  1,400  pounds.  These  animals  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  certainly  improve  their  breed  of  horses,  and  in  a  few  years, 
instead  of  having  mere  ponies,  which  are  unfit  for  any  kind  of  hard  work,  they  will 
be  possessed  of  fine  large  draft  horses. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

At  Pyrauiid  Lake  Reserve  many  needed  and  substantial  improvements  have  been 
made  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  force  of  Indian  laborers.  Three  large  abutments 
were  built  to  strengthen  the  dam  on  the  Truckee  River,  which  required  30,000  feet  of 
heavy  timbers,  that,  owing  to  the  size,  could  not  well  be  transported  on  wagons  and 
had  to  be  floated  down  the  river  from  Wadsworth.  The  repairs  also  required  about 
800  perch  of  stone,  which  was  hauled  2  miles  and  then  boated  across  the  river  to 
the  dam.  The  main  irrigating  ditch  was  cleaned  out  and  widened  the  entire  length, 
8  miles.  Twelve  miles  of  wagon  road  between  the  reservation  and  Wadsworth  were 
regraded.  A  number  of  lar^e  Cottonwood  trees  that  shaded  the  school  farm  were 
cut  down,  sawed,  and  split  into  fire-wood  for  use  of  school.  Three  hnndred  and  fifty 
rods  of  old  brush  fence  were  taken  down  and  a  substantial  new  fence  of  cedar  posts, 
barbed  wire,  and  fencing  lumber  was  built,  also  190  rods  of  new  line  fence.  The 
agency  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  saw-mill  and  wagon-shed,  were  all  white- 
washed outside,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  fire-proof  paint  put  npon  the  roofs.  A  shed  60 
by  16  feet  was  built  for  the  better  protection  of  wagons,  carts,  and  fiurming  imple* 
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tnents.  Sixty  rods  of  new  fence,  of  cedar  posts  and  fencing  lumber,  were  built  around 
the  stock  corral,  hay  and  barn  yards,  besides  other  improvements  which  are  set  forth 
under  the  head  of  schools. 

At  Walker  River  Reserve  the  principal  improvements  that  have  been  made  were  in 
strengthening  the  dam  and  extending  the  irrigating  ditch. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Having  received  authority  to  expend  the  sum  of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  fruit  trees, 
as  it  was  an  experiment  planting  them  at  this  agency,  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  very  best  varieties  and  the  largest  number  for  said  amount.  After  corresponding 
with  the  leading  nurserymen  of  Nevada  and  California,  I  selected  at  Reno,  Nev., 
2,000  assorted  choice  trees,  consisting  of  1,600  apple,  100  cherry,  100  peach,  100  pear, 
and  100  plum,  from  one  to  four  years" growth,  1,200  of  which  were  divided  among  the 
Indian  fanners  at  Pyramid  Lake  Re»Brve  and  400  set  out  on  the  b9arding-school 
farm ;  300  were  divided  among  the  Indians  at  Walker  River  Reserve,  and  100  set  out 
for  nse  of  day-school.  The  experiment  so  far  has  been  a  success.  At  Pyramid  Lake 
Reserve  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  apple  trees  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  others  are  in  a 
bealthy  condition  and  doing  well ;  some  of  the  largest  trees  have  borne  fruit,  but  not 
in  any  great  quantity.  Those  sent  to  Walker  River  Reserve  have  not  done  so  well, 
«wing  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  Indians  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  having 
<»rchard8  of  their  own,  and  have  taken  great  care  of  the  trees.  I  hope  the  experiment 
will  prove  an  entire  success,  and  that  a  large  number  more  may  be  purchased  and  set 
ont  next  spring.  If  so,  at  no  distant  day  the  Indians  will  derive  a  large  revenue  fror^ 
the  sale  of  Nevada  fruit. 

SAW-MILL. 

• 

The  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  new  sides  and  roof  put  on.*  The  saw 
and  machinery  cleaned,  and  where  necessary  covered  with  white  lead  and  t^low. 
The  portable  entwine  cleaned,  raised,  and  placed  upon  solid  timbers.  The  mill  whicVit  at 
Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  has  not  been  in  operation  for  five  yearSj  as  the  only  kind  of  tim- 
ber of  any  size  on  the  reserve  is  cotton  wood,  and  it  is  not  suitable  to  cut  up  for  any 
kind  of  building  lumber  or  other  use,  except  for  fire- wood.  The  engine  could  be 
made  useful  if  we  had  a  good  grist-mill  and  barley-crusher,  for  then  the  Indians 
«OQld  have  their  wheat  ground  into  flour,  which  they  now  sell  to  the  merchants,  or 
hanl  to  the  mill  at  Reno,  a  distance  of  53  miles,  and  they  could  sell  their  barley  if 
crashed  for  a  better  price  than  they  now  receive  for  it  whole. 

POLICE  AND  POLICE  COURTS. 

The  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  nine  privates.  The  captain  and  six 
privatM  are  stationed  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  and  three  privates  at  Walker  River 
tteserve.  The  Indians  residing  at  this  agency  are  very  peaceably  inclined,  which  is 
fiolly  demonstrated  by  the  fsLOt  that  during  my  administration  there  have  been  but 
four  arrests  made,  three  for  trivial  offenses,  which  did  not  warrant  any  severe  punish- 
ment, and  the  parties  were  discharged  with  a  reprimand.  One  was  for  an  assault 
«pon  an  Indian,  and,  as  it  was  defendant's  first  offense,  he  was  only  locked  up  in  the 
goard-honse  for  three  days. 

My  g^reatest  trouble  is  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indian  farmers  as  to  the 
lines  and  quantity  of  land  that  has  been  allotted  to  them  by  former  agents  and  in 
the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  the  property  and  effects  of  deceased  persons  to  their 
relations.  These  matters  require  careful  thought  and  attention,  and  should  have 
much  more  time  devoted  to  them  than  I  have  been  able  to  give,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  agency,  with  three  reservations,  is  not  allowed  the  services  of  a  clerk. 
Therefore  I  have  found  it  impracticable  to  establish  a  regular  court,  as  set  forth 
in  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department,  1884,  to  whom  such  matters  could  be  re- 
ferred. With  only  two  agency  employes  at  this  reservation,  and  the  large  amount 
of  necessary  work  required  to  be  attended  to,  by  them,  I  did  not  feel  warrant-ed  in 
taking  either  of  them  from  their  work  to  act  as  clerk  in  said  court.  On  account  of 
this  I  nave  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  method  of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  aforementioned  difficulties,  which  method  I  feel  Justified  in  saying  has  thus  far 
proved  quite  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  in  such  matters. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  boarding-school  buildings  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  consist  of  one  building  85 
bv  41  feet,  with  a  wing  20  by  ^2  feet,  which  is  occupied  by  the  scholars  and  the  em- 
ployte  connected  with  the  school ;]  one  building  24  by  30  feet,  which  is  used  for  the 
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scholars'  dining-room  and  kitchen  ;  on«)  huilding  16  hy  24  feet,  which  was  formerly 
used  as  the  school- house,  and  one  bath-house.  The  buildings  are  all  frame,  and  bailt 
in  a  substantial  manner,  lined  and  ceiled  with  dressed  matched  lumber.  With  the 
exception  of  the  old  school-house,  they  are  now  being  renovated,  painted  inside,  white- 
washed outside,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  fire-proof  paint  put  on  the  roots,  which,  when 
fiinished,  will  give  them  a  more  cheerful  and  inviting  appearance  than  the  plain,  nn- 
painted  boards  ioside  and  rough  boards  outside. 

The  school  has  been  conducted  to  my  entire  satisfaction  by  the  employes,  consist- 
ing of  teacher,  matron,  assistant  matron,  and  industrial  teacher,  who  are  deserving  of 
ffreat  credit  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  attended  to  their  respective 
duties  and  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  scholars  to  have  them 
improve  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  household  duties,  sewing,  farming,  and  in 
their  manners  and  deportment.  I  doubt  if  a  greater  improvement  could  have  been 
made  in  any  white  school  of  the  same  number  of  children  than  has  been  made  by 
these  Indian  children  during  the  past  nine  months.  Their  marked  improvement  haa 
been  the  subject  of  comment  by  those  who  have  frequently  visited  the  school.  The 
scholars  have  attended  very  regularly,  and  take  much  interest  in  learning,  particularly 
in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  drawing,  and  singing.  A  number  of  them  write  very 
neat  letters  and  draw  exceedingly  well.  They  are  very  fond  of,  and  have  a  keen  ear  for* 
music.  Many  have  fine  voices,  especially  the  girls,  while  the  boys  are  more  inclined 
towards  instrumental  music,  which  is  readily  shown  by  their  anxiety  to  receive  per- 
mission to' practice  upon  the  organ  after  school  hours.  Several  of  them  can  play  ac- 
sompaniments  to  the  pieces  during  the  sinking  exercises  and  at  divine  services,  which 
are  held  once  each  week,  weather  permitting,  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Helsey 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Wadsworth,  who  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
children.  The  girls  have  made  ^ood  progress  in  learning  the  various  branches  of 
household  duties,  and  take  much  interest  in  learning  to  sew.  Some  of  them  are  very 
fast  and  neat  workers,  and  anxious  to  learn  to  operate  on  the  sewing-machine.  During 
the  past  nine  months  there  have  been  manufactured  in  the  school  sewing-room  8  aprons, 
55  dresses,  14  hoods,  13  sacques,  22  skirts,  39  undergarments,  45  boys'  shirts,  4  boys' 
suits^5  bed-ticks,  and  12  towels ;  total,  217. 

The  boys  are  all  well  behaved,  obedient,  and  industrious,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  attended  promptly  to  all  duties  assigned  them,  such 
as  spliting  wood,  scrubbing  school  buildings,  grubbing,  and  clearing  off  school  grounds, 
milking,  planting,  irrigating,  and  c\iltivating  the  school  farm,  which  contains  abont 
10  acres,  and  is  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  unless  we  have  early  frosts  will  produce 
sufficient  vegetables  to  supply  the  school  during  the  winter.  Several  of  the  large 
boys  have  small  patches  of  ground,  which  they  take  mnch  pleasure  in  cultivating 
after  their  regular  work  is  over. 

The  scholars  have  been  remarkably  healthy ;  nothing  more  serious  than  colds,  and 
chills,  and  fevers,  which  were  attended  to  and  cured  at  the  school  by  the  teacher. 
There  has  been  but  one  death  fr6m  pneumonia.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  taken  sick 
the  parents  took  her  away.  I  think  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  remain  and  be  properly 
eared  for  as  the  other  sick  ones  were  she  would  have  recovered.  I  anticipate  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  I  shall  use  my  utmost 
endeayors  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

The  school  buildings  are  now  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  ordinary 
daily  use  and  incase  of  fire  from  the  irrigating  ditch,  which  flows  into  the  well,  and 
is  raised  by  a  windmill  and  deep  well  pump  to  a  4,000 gallon  capacity  tank,  built  on 
heavy  frame- work,  35  feet  above  the  ground.  The  water  is  then  conveyed  through 
l^-inch  pipes  to  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  also  to  the  bath-house,  inVhich  there 
are  two  large  bathing  tanks,  in  separate  apartments,  for  boys  and-  girls.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  plant  Cottonwood  trees  and  sow  grass  seed  upon  the  school  grounds  next 
season,  and  use  the  overflow  of  water  from  the  tank  for  irrigating. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  school,  by  subscription  from 
agency  employ^  and  donations  from  friends,  a  sufficient  amount  was  collected  to 
have  a  well-laden  Christmas  tree  for  the  scholars.  On  Christmas  eve  the  school-room 
was  filled  with  children,  their  parents,  and  friends.  The  exercises  consisted  of  re- 
marks by  the  agent,  school  employes,  and  others,  several  of  the  leading  Indians  ad- 
dressing the  children  in  their  own  langaage,  singing  and  distribution  of  prizes  by 
Santa  Claus.  Coming  as  it  did  so  unexpected  it  was  a  surprise  to  all,  for  very  few 
of  the  Indians  present  had  ever  seen  a  Christmas  tree.  All  went  awav  delighted  with 
the  entertainment  and  the  large  number  of  presents  that  the  scholars  received,  as 
well  as  the  liberal  supply  of  fruits  and  candy  received  by  the  parents,  and  children 
who  did  not  attend  school. 

The  day-school  building  at  Walker  River  Reserve  is  24  by  31  feet,  two  stories  high, 
and  substantially  built.  The  school  has  a  large  and  regular  attendance,  the  scholars 
are'  improving  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  considering  that  many  of  them  have  been 
attending  school  but  a  short  time.  The  teacher  is  very  painstaking  in  her  efforts  to 
have  the  scholars  improve  in  all  their  studies.    In  addition  to  teaching  she  cooks 
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one  meal  each  day  for  the  scholars.  Uutil  recently  she  has  not  been  supplied  with 
material  to  teach  the  scholars  to  sew.  Since  being  supplied  they  have  made  good  progj 
tees  in  that  very  necessary  art,  as  they  manufactured  during  the  first  quarter  IQSS 
4  aprons,  II  dresses,  21  shirtH,  10  skirts,  and  12  undergarments;  total,  56  articles. 

The  school  building  is  entirely  too  small  even  for  the  number  attending  at  the 
present  time  and  should  be  enlarged,  also  an  addition  built  for  use  as  a  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  I  estimated  for  the  required  lumber  for  the  addition  in  the  requisition 
for  current  year's  supplies.  An  assistant  to  the  teacher  is  very  much  needed  for  this 
•ohool. 

TRBSPA8SERS. 

Since  the  capture  of  seven  boats  belonging  to  white  fishermen  and  the  arrest  of 
Sherman,  a  persistent  trespasser  for  years  upon  Pyramid  Lake,  by  Lieutenant  Hunt- 
im^on,  U.  S.  Army,  in  August,  18b4,  there  has  been  no  further  trouble  on  the  lake.  At 
Walker  River  Reserve  there  has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians 
on  account  of  trespassers  on  Walker  Lake.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  it  and  could 
procure  the  names  of  the  intruders  I  prepared  notices,  warning  them  to  remove  from 
the  lake,  with  their  boats  and  appliances,  which  were  served  upon  each  of  them  in 
person  by  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reserve.  These  trespassers  claim  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  is  not  within  the  lines  of  the  reserve,  and  they  had  a  survey  made  by 
a  local  surveyor,  of  which  they  sent  me  a  copy,  and  I  forwarded  same  to  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  June  2,  1885.  The  town  of  Wadsworrh,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  350,  is  supposed  to  be  within  the  lines  of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  also  the 
entire  river  from  said  town  to  the  lake ;  yet  there  are  white  persons  who  have  farms 
and  others  fishing  camps  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  down  the  river  from  Wadsworth. 
Some  of  these  farmers  claim  that  they  located  their  land  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
reservation  was  set  aside  for  these  Indians.  Others  claim  they  have  purchased  their 
lands  from  the  State  of  Nevada  under  the  school-land  grant,  while  some  of  the  fisher- 
men insist  that  the  reservation  lines  do  not  take  in  that  portion  of  the  river.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  consideration,  I  have  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  undertake  to  re- 
move any  of  tnem.    I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 

SURVEY 

of  the  outward  boundaries  of  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River  Reservations  should 
be  made  and  properly  marked  with  suitable  monuments,  substantially  erected,  defining 
the  exact  lines  of  said  reserves.  I  can  scarcely  find  any  two  persons,  either  white  or 
Indians,  that  agree  as  to  where  the  lines  run,  especially  of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve ; 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  whites  are  trespassing  on  the  reserve  or  not. 
I  have  been  informed  that  in  trials  before  courts  of  justice  the  evidence  is  so  con- 
flicting as  to  where  the  lines  run  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  obtain  a  conviction  for 
U^spassing.  Some  of  the  Indians  residing  on  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  claim  that  the 
original  survey  of  land  allotted  to  tbeni  prior  to  1865  included  Winneraucca,  or  what 
is  better  known  here  as  Mud  Lake.  If  this  should  be  the  fact,  and  so  established  by  a 
new  survey,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  these  Indians  pecuniarily,  as  they  would 
then  have  the  exclusive  right  to  fish  upon  Pyramid  and  Mud  Lakes,  which  are  both  fed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Truckee  River.  As  it  is  now,  Chinamen  monopolize  Mud  Lake 
and  at  times  overstock  the  fish-market  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians  fishing  on  Pyr- 
amid Lake. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  particularly  those  residing  at  Walker  River 
Reserve,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  and  Department  for  the  kind 
and  courteous  treatment  received  at  their  hands.  In  no  instance  have  I  been  refused 
a  request  to  be  supplied  with  any  article  by  the  Department,  or  authority  to  purchase 
any  needed  supplies  or  make  any  improvements  that  I  represented  in  my  judgment 
was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  and  the  service. 

In  a  separate  package  I  forward  to  you  a  map  of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  showing 
the  location  of  the  Indian  farms,  the  lake,  Truckee  River,  and  other  points  of  note, 
which  was  drawn  with  colored  lead  pencils  and  ink  by  Capt.  Dave  Numana  and  his 
son,  Bob  Davidson,  Indians  belonging  to  and  residing  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve.  The 
drawing  was  made  while  they  were  collecting  a  portion  of  the  statistics.  It  is  very 
creditable  to  them  from  the  fact  of  the  correctness. 

Herewith  I  transmit  and  submit  my  statistical  reports  as  required. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  D.  C.  GIBSON, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  August  15,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  custom  and  the  rales  of  your  honorable  Department,  I 
have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  last  aud  fourth  annual  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  for  the  past  year  for  your  examination,, 
touching  the  improvements  made  by  the  Indians  thereof  in  the  industrial  work  of 
the  farm  and  stock-raising. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  there  is  na 
increase  of  population,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  tribal  tradition  or  superstition 
practiced  among  the  Indian  women  that  they  remain  apart  from  their  families  in  a 
little  house  of  their  own,  called  the  sick-house  (hunne  gar,  nee),  for  a  period  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days  in  each  month.  They  seem  to  have  an  indefinite  idea  of  the 
Mosaic  law  and  the  customs  among  the  early  Israelites  in  the  purification  of  the 
women.  The  Indian  men  could  not  be  induced  to  touch  or  handle  anything  the 
women  have  used  during  these  periods  of  their  retirement,  believing  implicitly  that 
all  kind  of  evil  results  if  they  violate  this  custom  of  their  fathers. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows :  Males,  six ;  feroaleSi. 
three.    The  total  number  of  births  during  the  same  period  are  nine. 

INDIAN  improvements 

upon  the  reservation  are  of  the  usual  and  general  nature,  such  as  repairing  fences, 
clearing  off  land  to  be  broken  up,  and  cleaning  of  irrigating  ditches,  and  the  re- 
building aud  strengthening  of  the  old  dams.  The  amount  of  new  fence  built  la 
about  two  miles  and  a  half,  which  has  added  to  the  original  tract  inclosed  about  250 
acres,  making  the  total  amount  of  land  inclosed  from  750  to  800  acres,  the  most  of 
which  is  used  for  hay  and  general  farm  purposes.  Of  this  amount  about  300  acrea 
have  been  cultivated  in  wheat  and  barley.  Nearly  all  the  heads  of  families  have 
planted  gardens,  consisting  chiefly  of  potatoes,  rutabagas,  cabbage,  and  onions;  alsa 
com,  with  some  other  smaller  vegetables.  A  majority  of  these  gardens  look  promia- 
ing.  The  potatoes  for  seed  were  purcbaaed  by  the  Indians  from  their  own  savings. 
Nevertheless  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  and  over 
two-thirds  of  the  barley  has  been  eaten  up  and  destroyed  by  the  gronnd-squirrela 
during  the  past  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  notwithstanding  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  to  destroy  these  pest-s;  and  they  killed  thousands  by  drown- 
ing them  in  their  holes  by  cutting  small  ditches  or  water-ways  from  the  main  ditches. 
The  tar  weed  has  also  made  its  appearance.  Therefore,  from  the  above  caases,  the 
Indians  may  not  realize  more  than  two- thirds  of  a  crop  of  wheat  and  about  a  half  a 
crop  of  barley.  By  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  women  and  children  they 
have  managed  te  save  their  gardens.  These  same  pests  have  totally  destroyed  all  of 
the  crops  and  gardens  of  the  white  ranches  adjoining  us,  some  23  miiessouth  of  us,  on 
Silver  Creek  and  Bull  Run ;  consequently  we  were  very  fortunate  in  saving  what  we 
have.  Much  credit  is  due  these  Indians  for  remaining  at  home  and  fighting  these 
pests,  as  they  were  offered  $1  per  day,  and  in  some  instances  $1.50 per  day,  to  assist  the 
white  ranchers  above  referred  to  to  kill  squirrels. 

These  Indians  raised  sufficient  amount  of  wheat  last  year  to  bread  them  until  the 
present  crop  is  gathered,  so  that  the  Government  has  not  been  at  any  expense  for 
flour  for  this  agency.  I  cannot  at  the  present  writing  estimate  with  any  aegree  of 
certainty  the  amount  of  wheat  that  the  Indians  may  be  able  to  realize  from  the  pres- 
ent year's  crop.  I  feel,  however,  warranted  to  say  that  they  will  have  wheat  enough 
to  make  flour  to  carry  them  through  to  the  next  year's  crop,  1886,  without  calling 
upon  the  Government. 

Three  new  log  houses  have  been  erected  by  the  Indians  and  two  more  are  under 
construction,  wnile  several  others  have  made  preparations  by  cutting  and  hewing  the 
logs.  These  buildings  are  made  entirely  by  the  Indians  and  without  any  expense  to 
the  Government,  excepting  some  lumber  aud  nails  furnished  them,  also  windows  and 
doors.  In  addition  to  the  above  they  have  broken  up  about  40  acres  of  new  ground, 
and  have  also  finished  the  grading  of  the  road  commenced  last  year,  which  enables 
them  to  reach  a  belt  of  timber  near  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  south  of  the  res- 
ervation, about  12  miles  distant.  They  have  also  erected  a  large  corral  for  cattle  and 
horses  on  SScull  Creek,  which  is  used  for  rounding  up  and  branding  during  the  herd- 
ing season,  and  one  large  corral  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  for  the  same  purpose 
above  mentioned.    Most  of  the  old  ones  have  been  rebuilt  aud  strengthened. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  taken  extra  care  of  their  cattle,  rounding 
them  up  this  spring  and  branding  the  calves,  which  aggregated  60  in  number.  Each 
lodge  or  head  of  family  has  a  separate  brand  for  his  horses  and  cattle,  with  which  thej 
are  oranded.  The  agency  brand  is  also  added,  which  is  U.  S.  I.  D.  This  I  have  done 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  Indian  cattle.  They  have  also  out  and  cured  some  200 
tons  of  first-class  hay.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above-mentioned  line  of  work  that 
the  Western  Shoshone  Indians  have  not  been  idle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
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very  industrious ;  and  all  this  work  has  heen  done  under  the  supervision  of  two  In- 
dian fanners  (of  course  under  my  instructions),  Captain  Charley  and  Captain  Bu^; 
and  they  have,  further,  set  skillfully  and  squared  the  10  horse-power  with  the 
thresher,  and  threshed  all  of  last  year's  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  person,  except  an  occasional  suggestion  from  myself,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out any  accident  or  breakdown  of  any  kind  whatever.  For  these  faithful  and  honest 
efforts  to  learn  the  arts  of  industry  of  the  farm  and  the  raising  of  stock  they  deserve 
the  fostering  and  watchful  care  of  the  Government.  They  are  doing  their  part,  as 
they  understand  it,  to  become  self-supporting  in  the  near  niture. 

SCHOOL. 

The  day-school  was  reopened  on  the  4th  day  of  last  April,  and  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  with  an  average  attendance  of  18  pupils.  The  branches  taught  are 
readfing,  writing,  arithmetic,  local  geography,  and  spelling.  Considering  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  scholars  were  new  beginners,  they  have  made  considerable  progi  ess.  I  hope 
to  he  able  to  open  a  boarding-school  next  spring,  as  by  that  time  I  will  have  sufiSclent 
pnpils  to  warrant  a  boarding-school.  The  present  building,  however,  is  unfinished^ 
and  the  upper  storv  is  unsafe,  as  it  was  erected  with  mortar  having  no  lime  in  it, 
and  the  aifobes  badly  laid ;  hence  the  building  during  high  winds  shakes  so  badly  that 
it  is  unsafe. 

Onr  police  and  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  had  no  cases  before  it  during  the  past 
year,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  The  Shoshone  Indians  are  a  peaceable  and  industrious  peo- 
ple. They  have  obeyed  all  orders,  never  once  refusing  to  perform  any  service  required 
of  them,  and  what  few  misunderstandings  take  place  are  so  insignificant  that  they 
never  come  within  the  scope  of  Indian  offenses  and  are  always  settled  by  the  head- 
men in  a  friendly  way.  Nevertheless  I  have  thought  it  best  to  keep  up  the  organiza- 
tion, as  the  fact  of  its  existence  has  been  a  preventive  to  the  commitment  of  any  seri- 
ouB  offense  coming  under  its  purpose. 

POUCE  FORCS 
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of  this  agency  have  been,  as  heretofore,  very  prompt  in  their  line  of  duty,  never  failing 
to  report  the  presence  of  strange  Indians  or  white  men  on  the  reservation.  They  have 
been  particularly  watchful  in  preventing  the  trespass  of  cattle  and  other  stock  upon 
the  reservation  grounds.  Their  ever  presence  is  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  j^ood  order, 
and  has  a  wholesome  effect  upon  low  white  men  who  skulk  around  reservations  for  no 
good  purpose,  particularly  what  is  known  as  the  tramp  element.  There  has  not  been 
a  flin^e  case  of  drunkenness  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  during  the  past 
year,  bnt  I  regret  to  state  that  it  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  Indian  men 
and  women  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  and  in  the  neighboring  mining  camps  and 
towns.  I  will  again  urge  the  importance  of  having  these  Indians,  with  their  fami- 
lies, removed  from  these  places  of  debauchery  to  their  respective  reservations,  where 
the  young  children  will  be  taught  moral  principles  and  Industry,  and  become  respect- 
able men  and  women.  This  class  of  idle  Indians  are  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
reservations,  taunting  the  industrious  and  peaceable  Indians  because  they  live  on 
reservations  and  work,  and  often  good  Indians  are  demoralized  by  them.  It  is  hoped 
your  honorable  Department  will  take  some  action  at  an  early  date  to  abate  this 
growing  evil. 

All  ofwhich  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

f  JOHN  8.  MAYHUGH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


*Me8Calero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency, 

South  Forkf  N.  Mex,,  August  20,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifth  annual  report,  together  with 
accompanying  statistics. 


THE  INDIANS. 


There  are  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches  462  persons,  and  of  the  Jicarillas  721  persons. 
Both  tribes  are  of  the  class  usually  denominated  *' blanket  Indians."  They  live  in 
lodges  made  of  canvas  supplied  them  by  the  Government,  and  are  yet  in  a  compar- 
ativelv  uncivilized  state.  The  Mescaleros,  however,  within  the  past  few  years  have 
turned  their  attention  to  farming  and  to  making  good,  substantial  improvements  in 
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the  way  of  fences,  and  gettinff  their  lands  in  good  condition.  The  reservation  com- 
pluses  472,320  acres  of  land.  Being  well  timbered,  watered,  and  wooded,  and  beings 
well  grassed,  it  is  a  very  desirable  piece  of  land,  and  is  one  instance,  at  least,  where 
the  Indian  has  the  best  land  when  compared  to  that  of  his  white  neighbors. 

In  compliance  with  Circular  No.  148,  dated  April  6,  1885, 1  have  had  a  census  of 
these  Indians  taken  as  therein  directed,  and  herewith  incorporate  the  same  in  this 
ireport :  Males  above  18  years  of  age,  266 ;  females  above  14  years  of  age,  415 ;  school 
H)hildren  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  239. 

There  is  a  boarding-school  at  this  agency  and  a  day-school  at  Three  Rivers,  on  this 
ireservation,  35  miles,  distant  from  agency;  35  children  attend  the  boarding-school 
iand  10  the  day-school.  The  latter  has  been  opened  quite  recently.  Mrs.  Annie  C. 
Oans  superintends  and  teaches  the  boarding-school,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Grimes  has  charge 
«f  the  day-school. 

report  of  principal  farmer. 

Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

South  Fork,  N.  Mex,^  June  30,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
tny  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  farms  at  this  agency.  At  San  Juan's 
«camp  of  Mescaleros,  on  the  Tularosa,  they  have  about  225  acres  under  cultivation, 
which  was  plowed  and  planted  this  spring,  all  by  their  own  labor  and  with  their  own 
llorses.  The  principal  crop  is  com  (Mexican  and  American),  which  is  looking  very 
tine,  and  is  clear  from  weeds  and  grass ;  they  also  have  gardens  and  also  all  kinds  of 
Tegetables. 

There  are  about  1,000  acres  under  fence  (barbed  wire)  at  this  farm.  Nautzila's 
Band  of  Mescaleros,  on  the  Tularosa,  Bear  the  agency,  have  about  100  acres  under  the 
plow,  and  125  acres  under  a  wire  fence.  They  also  have  principally  corn,  which  prom- 
ises very  well.  Nautogolinje's  Band  of  Mescaleros  are  camped  at  Three  Rivers,  where, 
in  connection  with  Juan  Julian's  Band  of  Jicarillas,  they  are  cultivating  about  250 
^Msres  of  land  and  have  about  650  acres  under  a  good  barbed-wire  fence.  They  have  also 
t)lowed  and  planted  all  of  their  land  under  my  supervision,  and  have  worked  very 
£ard.  At  this  part  of  the  reservation  they  raise  corn,  melons,  potatoes,  and  all  kindls 
^f  vegetables  in  great  abundance.  Their  com  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Territory. 
Augnstin's  Band  of  Jicarillas  are  camped  on  the  Carizo,  14  miles  from  the  agency. 
Owing  to  the  great  elevation  they  can  raise  nothing  but  potatoes.  They  have  50 
•acres  broken  and  partially  fenced,  about  20  acres  of  which  is  planted  in  potatoes, 
with  good  prospects  for  a  crop.  Sao  Pablo,  the  chief  of  the  Jicarillas,  is  located  ou 
the  Tularosa,  near  the  agency.  His  farm  consists  of  about  100  acres  under  fence,  and 
«bout  50  acres  under  cultivation,  makiug  a  total  of  625  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
1,925  acres  under  fence. 
Respectfully, 

SCOTT  GRIMES, 

Principal  Farmm", 

W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

live  stock. 

One  year  ago  I  was  furnished  for  these  Indians  five  hundred  head  of  cows,  which 
>jvere  divided  equally  between  the  Mescaleros  and  Jicarillas.  As  this  was  the  first 
effort  on  their  part  in  cattle-raising  it  was  necessarily  somewhat  e^erimeotal.  Aside 
from  their  killing  cows  themselves,  which  they  were  compelled  to  do  on  aecount  of 
insufficiency  of  rations,  I  do  not  think  any  number  of  their  cattle  have  been  stolen. 
This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  the  Lincoln  County 
Stock  Association,  a  powerful  organization,  which  offers  a  standing  reward  of  $500 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  one  stealing  stock  of  the  association  brands. 
One  thing  is  evident,  namely,  that  these  Indians  will  not  take  care  of  cattle  as  they 
'will  of  horses.  Of  course  this  is  a  general  rule,  ai\4  does  not  apply  to  each  individ- 
<ual  Indian.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  authenticated  cases,  by  inforxnation  from  the 
Indians  themselves,  where  Indians  have  gambled  off  their  cows,  and  the  Indian  win- 
ming  immediately  killing  the  cow  he  had  won.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  the  ex- 
periment in  raising  cattle  has  not  been  a  failure,  as  we  have  branded  this  year  about 
>two  hundred  and  fifty  calves.  The  Jicarillas  have  about  four  thousand  head  of  po- 
mes, and  the  Mescaleros  about  five  hundred  head.  Indian-like,  they  cling  to  their 
pomes  with  a  wonderful  tenacity.  I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  unwise  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  furnish  them  with  good  stallions,  and  thereby  raise  a  better 
class  of  horses,  which  they  could  readily  sell,  and  make  this  industry  one  of  the  means 
•of  self-support. 

S4]rrounded  as  this  reservation  is  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  outside  cattle  from 
grazing  on  the  reservation  to  a  considerable  extent.    However,  as  the  Indian  horses 
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aod  cattle  freqnently  graze  off  the  reservation,  aud  the  best  of  feeling  and  mutaal  co- 
operation exists  between  the  cattlemen  and  the  Indians,  it  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  after  all.  With  reference  to  Kheep,  the  Indiana  owning  none,  and  they 
(tfaevbeep)  being  so  destrnctive  to  grass,  the  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  their 
entering  or  even  crossing  the 'reservation  on  the  pnblic  road.  In  this  they  are  doubt- 
lees  enconraged  by  the  neighboring  cattlemen,  who  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to  sheep 
M  are  the  Indians. 

CUSTOMS  AND  SUPBRSTITIONS. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  the  mother-in-law  and  son-in-law  never  visiting  each  other 
has  been  mentioned  by  me  in  a  former  report.  The  origin  of  this  excellent  custom, 
according  to  Apache  tradition,  is  that  generations  ago  a  mother-in-law  and  son-in-law 
bad  a  quarrel  which  ^ew  to  such  proportions  that  band  after  band  took  sides  until 
it  was  finally  determined  to  settle  the  question  by  war.  Thereupon,  as  tradition  runs, 
a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  Apache  youth  gave  up  their 
live*.  The  wise  men  of  the  tribe,  to  prevent  fbrever  after  the  reoccnrrence  of  like 
trouble,  enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  mother-in-law  to  ever  visit  her  son-in-law,  and 
rice  versa. 

The  Mescaleros  have  five  gods,  or  great  spirits.  They  believe  that  their  medicine 
men  hold  direct  communication  with  these  spirits.  Both  the  Mescaleros  and  JicarUlas 
are  firm  believers  in  witchcraft.  On  the  5tb  of  July  last  the  Mescaleros  at  San  J  uan's 
camp  attempted  to  kill  a  harmless  old  Indian  woman  who  was  pronounced  a  witch 
bv  the  medicine  men.  She  was  fired  upon  in  the  night-time  and  shot  through  the  hips. 
I  had  her  brought  to  the  agency,  when,  by  the  skillful  treatment  of  the  agency  phy- 
sician, her  life  was  saved.  As  soon  as  she  was  brought  to  the  agency  the  night  watch- 
man, an  Indian,  and  the  Indian  police  detail  on  duty  hurriedly  left.  The  punishment 
of  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  outrage  in  next  to  impossible,  as  the  Indians  will 
give  no  information,  and  it  having  occurred  in  the  night-time,  the  poor  old  woman 
could  not  identify  the  rascals  who  shot  her.  They  also  continue  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing np  all  of  the  personal  effects  and  killing  the  live  stock  of  deceased  Indians.  This, 
tbey  say,  prevents  contention  and  strife  among  the  heirs,  and  summarily  disposes  of 
the  whole  question  as  to  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  property. 

This  being  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
has  as  yet  no  missionary  taken  up  his  abode  here,  where  the  field  is  so  inviting,  and 
where  it  is  so  easy  of  access,  being  only  100  miles  from  the  railroad  at  Las  Cruoes 
Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad,  and  this  being  such  a  de- 
lightful climate  to  reside  in.  The  propagation  of  our  Christian  religion,  in  connec- 
tion with  education,  can  alone  elevato  these  savages  and  lift  them  from  their  present 
miserable  condition. 

Father  Garuier,  cur^  of  Lincoln,  occasionally  passes  here.  He  is  a  very  pipus  and 
worthy  man,  but  his  parish  is  so  large  that  he  has  no  time  to  devote  to  work  here. 
He  has,  however,  had  occasional  talks  with  the  Indians,  and  from  my  understanding 
of  the  case  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Laney  to  establish  a  mis- 
sionary here  at  an  early  date.  For  the  past  year  San  Juan,  principal  chief  of  the 
Mescaleros,  has  frequently  visited  the  town  of  Las  Cruces,  the  home  of  Col.  Albert  J. 
Fonntaiu,  whose  wife  is  a  prominent  Catholic  lady.  She  has  kindly  interested  her- 
self, and  in  September  next  it  is  San  Juan's  intention  to  be  baptized,  at  which  time 
be  (San  Juan)  says  that  he  will  cut  ofif  his  hair,  dr6s8  in  white  man's  clothing,  and 
forever  cease  his  savage  customs. 

SCHOOLS. 

A  boarding-school,  with  thirty-five  scholars  in  attendance,  is  in  successful  operation 
here  at  the  agency.  A  day-school  has  also  been  opened  at  Three  Rivers.  It  is  all 
stuff  and  nonsense  for  an  agent  to  say  that  schools  cannot  be  successfully  conducted 
at  the  agencies,  and  an  agent  who  will  not  compel  attendance  and  enforce  discipline 
and  order  should  be  discharged  the  service. 

•  The  sixty  Indian  children  who  were  attending  the  training-school  at  Albuquerque 
are  now  home  for  a  two-months'  vacation. 

A  sQccessful  Siibbath  school  is  also  in  operation. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  one  white  chief  of  police,  Indian  captain 
Md  lieutenant,  four  sergeants,  and  twenty-six  privates.  They  are  prompt,  reliable, 
and  efficient.  Capt.  T.  Branigan.  who  has  had  charge  of  this  force  for  over  three 
yeftiB,  is  a  temperate,  brave,  and  honorable  man,  whom  the  Indians  love  and  respect. 
Peso  and  Mogai,  captain  and  lieutenant,  respectively,  are  both  remarkable  men,  and 
•TO  worthy  of  the  greatest  confidence,  as  they  have  always  proved  reliable,  obeying 
every  command  (except  in  regard  to  lerreting  out  the  guilty  party  who  shot  the  wo- 
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man  accused  of  being  a  witch).    Indian  police  at  an  agency  like  this  shoald  receiTe 
not  less  than  the  regular  pay  and  allowance  of  a  soldier  in  the  Army. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENfiES. 

This  branch  of  the  service  has  been  put  in  operation  here  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Nautzila,  second  chief  of  the  Mescaleros;  Charlie,  subchief  of  the  Mescaleros; 
and  Vicenti,  subehief  of  the  Jicarillas,  compose  the  court.  There  should  be  imme- 
diate provision  made  for  suitable  compensation  for  their  services.  They  conduct  the 
hearing  of  cases  with  dignity,  and  their  decisions  have  uniformly  been  right  and  Just. 

THE  MIUTARY. 

It  is  35  miles  from  the  agency  to  Fort  Stanton,  our  nearest  military  post.  Mi^« 
J.J.  Van  Horn,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  has  been  in  command  of  this  important  post 
for  the  past  three  years,  until  recently,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  My  relations  with  him  have  always  been  of  the  most 
pleasant  kind  ;  he  was  very  much  liked  and  respected  by  the  Indians,  who  realised 
that  he  was  their  friend. 

Some  time  since  the  Indian  Office  shipped  me  the  material  for  a  telephone  line  from 
the  agency  to  connect  with  Fort  Stanton.  Under  an  arrangement  I  made  with  the 
military,  the  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Pratt,  of  the  Thirteenth  In- 
fanti^y,  have  just  completed  the  construction  of  the  line. 

With  reference  to  the  district  military  con  mander,  General  Bradley,  I  can  say  oi 
him,  as  I  can  say  of  his  predecessor,  General  Stanley,  that  he  is  a  high-minded,  honor- 
able officer,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  Indian  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself,  and  desires 
to  see  him  advance  and  improve  his  condition. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  following  report  from  ^r.  Howard  Thompson,  agency  physician,  is  trathfol 
and  to  the  point,  and  explains  itself: 

Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Sw,%\  Fork,  N,  Mex,,  July  1, 1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
brief  statement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  connected  with  this  agency : 

In  the  short  time  that  I  ha\^e  been  here  I  have  hardly  had  the  time  necessary  to  ac- 
quire faU  knowledge  of  these  tribes ;  but  as  I  have  visited  every  camp  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  many  times,  I  am  able  to  call  your  attention  to  some  points 
of  sanitary  interest.  The  most  prominent  fact  which  I  noticed  on  my  arrival  here 
was  that  of  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  and  kindred  diseases  among  the  Mescalero  In- 
dians. Besides  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  commencing  stage,  not  deemed  worthy 
of  special  report,  I  found  a  considerable  number  of  children  and  several  grown  per- 
sons in  whom  the  glands  about  the  neck  were  in  a  horrible  state  of  disease  and  even  neg- 
lect. There  were  also  a  number  of  cases  of  hip-joint  disease  (scrofulous)  in  various 
stages  of  development.  A  number  of  cases  were  too  far  advanced  for  medical  treat- 
ment to  be  of  any  avail,  some  of  which  cases  have  died  since  my  arrival  and  some 
still  linger.  Treatment  in  some  of  the  cases,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  successful, 
and  sucn  cases  have  helped  me  very  greatly  iu  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

In  looking  about  for  tlie  causes  which  have  led  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  it  seemed 
to  me  at  first  that  the  whole  of  it  was  attributable  to  their  living  in  open  tents  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  to  their  irregularity  of  eating,  improper  food,  and  insufficient 
clothing.  I  still  think  these  are  potent  causes  in  the  production  or  scrofula,  but  af- 
ter close  observation  for  a  few  months  I  find  still  another  reason  for  their  sickness. 
I  refer  to  the  constant  intermarriage  of  near  relatives.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  promiscuous  way  in  which  the  Mescaleros  live  in  married  relatiofi,  that  the  abomi- 
nable crime  of  incest  is  common  among  them.  As  young  girls  of  a  tender  age  of  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  or  fifteen  are  sold  in  marriage  to  men  of  fifty  or  even  older,  and  are 
liable  after  a  short  time  to  be  turned  adrift,  it  must  be  extremely  hard  in  many 
cases  to  know  who  is  the  father  of  this  or  that  child,  which  renders  incest  very 
probable. 

The  Jicarillas  seem  to  be  a  much  healthier  race  of  people  than  the  Mescaleros.  Both 
tribes  live  in  teepes ;  both  are  filthy  in  person  and  covered  with  vermin ;  both  gorge 
themselves  on  ration-day  and  suffer  at  times  for  lack  of  food  before  the  next  ration- 
day  comes  round  again.  In  both  tribes  marriage  before  the  age  of  sixteen  is  the  rale, 
and  in  both  women  are  liable  te  be  deserted  by  their  husbands  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons. 
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One  encoaraglng  featnre  among  the  nnpleasant  ones  connected  with  this  people  la 
the  fact  that  venereal  diseases  are  almost  unknown,  and  prostitution  with  outsiders- 
is  Tery  unnsnal,  especially  among  the  Mescal eros. 

Id  regard  to  the  school  located  at  this  agency,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  huildinga 
tre  rather  small  and  need  some  slight  changes  m  order  that  sufficient  ventilation  for 
the  sleeping- rooms  mav  he  secured.  It  is  my  opinion  that  some  kind  of  a  hospital 
should  be  constructed  nere,  if  only  a  good  large  tent.  With  a  reservation  in  which 
the  climate  is  almost  unequaled  for  healthfulness,  and  on  which  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  ivater,  this  people  still  remain  a  long  way  removed  from  good  sanitary 
Uving. 

Kcspectfully, 

HOWARD  THOMPSON,  M.  D., 

Agency  Physician, 
W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

From  my  experience  and  personal  knowledge  of  these  Indians,  I  am  firmly  satisfied 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  in  the  direction  of  civiliza- 
tion and  self-sapport  during  the  past  few  years,  they  require  a  still  firmer  and  stronger 
management.  It  should  not  he,  as  some  sentimental  people  think,  what  the  Indian 
wants,  hut  should  be  what  is  best  for  him.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  entire  disarmament 
of  all  wild  Indian  tribes,  and  immediate  abolishment  of  the  present  agency  system^ 
the  patenting  of  their  lands  to  them,  compulsory  education  and  labor,  and  full  citizen- 
ihip  at  an  early  date.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  take  their  arms  from  them  until 
Coogress  baa  passed  ft  law  making  it  a  penal  offense,  punishable  by  a  long  term  of 
years'  imprisonment,  to  sell  or  give  them  arms.  The  Apaches,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  from  their  years  of  warfare  with  the  Spaniards  and  their  descendant^,, 
are  a  restlees  and  wily  people.  Their  mode  of  warfare  is  the  most  treacherous  known 
to  the  civilized  world.  Their  rapidity  of  movement  and  cunning  in  warfare  is  with- 
oat  an  equal,  and  yet  it  is  mv  experience  that  ^hen  you  have  once  gained  their  con- 
fidence and  rriendship  their  loyalty  and  fidelitv  is  unsurpassed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  H.  LLEWELLYN, 

United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  August  31, 1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  Having  now  been  here 
long  enough  to  familiarize  myself  to  some  extent  with  the  ways  and  customs  of  thia 
triM,  as  well  as  with  their  reservation  and  surroundings,  I  am  able  to  render  you  a 
more  intelligible  and  complete  report  than  the  one  I  submitted  to  you  last  year. 

The  year  past  has  been  a  prosperous  and  eventful  one  to  this  tribe.  They  havfr 
been  as  a  rule  healthy ;  have  been  wholly  exempt  from  any  epidemic  diseases.  Their 
flocks  and  herds  have  increased  as  much  as  could  have  been  expected.  They  gath- 
ered a  fair  crop  of  com  last  fall,  and  have  nothing  in  particular  to  complain  of.  It 
is  tme  that  the  grasshoppers  have  done  some  damage  to  the  crops  now  growing,  but 
itill  few  of  them  will  suffer  for  food  on  this  account.  They  will  divide  around,  and 
those  that  have  will  share  with  those  less  fortunate. 

Notwithstanding  the  disreputable  conduct  of  their  neighbors  on  either  side — the 
Apaehee  on  the  south  and  the  Utes  on  the  north — the  Nav^joes  have  remained  quiet 
aod  peaceable  during  the  year.  It  is  not  even  claimed  by  any  one  that  a  single  one  of 
them  has  participated  in  any  of  those  acts  of  lawlessness.  I  know  that  they  hav& 
been  informed  of  these  outbreaks,  have  been  importuned  to  join  in  them,  and  I 
am  frank  to  admit  that  good  reasons  could  be  given  them  for  doing  so,  but  these 
Indians  had  all  the  war  they  wanted  several  years  ago  and  got  too  thoroughly 
whipped  to  want  any  more  very  soon.  Besides,  they  have  too  much  at  stake.  It  ia 
hard  for  one  who  has  but  recently  become  acquainted  with  this  tribe  to  realize  that 
they  are  the  same  Indians  who  only  a  few  years  ago  terrorized  and  annually  rounded 
op  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  old  Mexico  to  its  bed,  carried  off  its  set- 
tlers into  slavery,  and  took  stock  wholesale.  The  same  tribe  furnished  much  of  the 
fighting  employment  for  Kit  Carson  and  his  colleagues.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
desperate  men  among  them,  who,  if  unrestrained  by  the  others,  would  be  ready  for 
almost  any  enterprise ;  but  the  average  Navajo  of  to-day  is  about  as  peaceable  and  non- 
combative  as  the  sheep  which  they  herd  (goats  not  included),  and  about  as  unlikelj 
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to  ever  make  a  p^eoeral  ontbreak.    A  glance  at  the  statistical  table  will  show  another 

good  reason  why  this  is  so.    Every  sheep  or  goat  that  they  own  is  that  mach  of  a 
ond  for  their  good  behavior. 

Daring  the  entire  past  year  but  one  crime  that  would  rank  as  a  felony  has  been  com- 
mitted by  any  member  of  this  tribe.  This  was  the  killing  of  a  Zuni  by  a  yonn^ 
Navajo.  They  qaarreled  over  some  trifling^  affair,  and,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  the 
Navajo  struck  the  other  with  a  garden-hoe,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  The 
offender  was  arrested,  and  will  be  tried  in  the  court  of  this  county.  When  you  con- 
sider the  large  number  of  this  tribe,  the  vast  area  of  the  country  over  which  it  is 
scattered, that  they  are  unrestrained  by  any  law  except  the  ten  native  police  and  your 
representative  here,  you  must  admit  that  they  are  good  Indians.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  community  of  equal  size  anywhere  that  is  as  little  governed  or  commits  less 
crime.  Let  timid  people  of  cultured  Eastern  cities,  who  lie  in  bed  within  hearing 
distance  of  the  policeman's  tramp  and  tremble  for  fear  of  violence  or  robbery,  come 
here  among  the  wild,  ignorant,  Navajoes  and  feel  safe,  as  they  surely  will,  both  for 
person  and  property.  No  one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  these  people  ever 
thinks  of  carrying  arms  for  protection  against  them.  They  may  talk  you  to  death  ; 
will  certainly  beg  you  poor  if  you  are  generous;  but  that  is  the  worst  you  have  to 
fear.  They  are  a  ^ood-natured,  jolly,  happy  people,  a  little  lax  in  their  ideas  of 
chastity  and  cleanliness,  but  people  who  improve  with  long  acquaintance. 

They  aremaking  fairprogress  towards  civilization.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  their 
improved  manner  of  dress  and  by  their  desire  to  build  themselves  better  places  oif 
abode.  The  retention  of  certain  superstitious  ideas  has  been  a  great  drawback  to 
them  in  this  way.  The  most  deplorable  of  these  is  a  belief  that  they  must  abandon 
any  place  in  which  a  death  has  occurred  ;  must  never  afterwards  go  near  it.  This  pre- 
vents them  from  fixing  up  any  very  comfortable  habitations,  for,  as  they  say,  some 
•one  might  die  there,  and  then  I  would  have  to  lose  it.  This  |;>elief  is  not  general 
among  the  younger  ones,  but  it  has  a  hold  on  the  old  fellows,  that  will  never  be  shaken 
Except  by  old  Death  himself.  Within  the  last  year  many  of  the  more  progressive  of 
the  tribe  have  ignored  this  idea,  and  have  built  themselves  small  houses.  I  believe 
there  are  between  100  and  200  of  such  already  built  and  occupied,  and  I  believe 
they  should  be  encouraged  in  this  ae  far  as  possible.  Fixed  habitations,  the  snr- 
roundings  which  they  will  naturally  bring,  the  consequent  abandonment  of  their  no- 
madic habits,  will  do  much  to  hold  them  in  the  right  path.  At  present  they  move 
many  times  each  year  from  the  mountains  towards  the  valleys  in  the  fall  and  back  to 
the  mountains  in  the  spring  and  summer,  living  meanwhile  in  rude  shelters,  built  of 
brushy  stones,  and  sticks,  or  dirt,  driving  their  sheep  and  horses  with  them,  and  car- 
rying all  of  their  furniture,  dr.c,  on  a  pack  pony. 

In  some  ways  these  people  take  good  care  of  their  stock.  Every  herd  of  sheep  is  un- 
der guard  constantly  nignt  and  day.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  girls  and  women. 
The  horses  are  cared  for  oy  the  boys  and  men  of  the  tribe,  and  although  none  of  them 
are  marked  or  branded,  it  is  seldom  that  a  dispute  occurs  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  horse. 
How  they  remember  or  identify  them  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Their  horses  are  small, 
scrubby,  and  degenerated,  becoming  worse  every  year;  but  they  are  very  proud  of  them. 
Wealth  among  the  Navajoes,  as  among  the  communities  usually,  commands  respect,  and 
among  these  people  the  number  of  horses  owned  is  the  usual  measnre.of  financial  im- 
portance. Many  of  the  Indians  rival  the  Mormons  in  the  number  of  their  wives,  and 
they  are  generally  courted  or  purchased  with  ponies.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
benefit,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  that  they  derive  from  the  possession  of  so  many  ponies. 
They  should  be  induced  to  sell  or  exchange  their  horses  for  some  kind  of  stock  or  prop- 
erty which  would  be  more  useful  to  them,  and  in  obedience  to  your  recent  instruc- 
tions I  have  used  my  influence  in  persuading  them  to  do  so. 

The  school  here  for  the  past  year  has  been  a  success  as  compared  to  former  ones ; 
still  the  attendance  has  been  much  less  than  it  should  have  been,  considering  the  size 
of  the  tribe  and  the  fact  that  but  six  boys  (no  girls)  are  at  any  schools  in  the  East. 
There  is  but  one  Indian  now  living  in  the  tribe  who  has  ever  been  way  to  school, 
and  he  is  no  credit  to  his  instructors.  There  has  never  been  a  single  Navi^o  girl  left 
here  to  attend  any  school  (I  mean  a  full-blood),  and  I  venture  to  say  that  none  ever 
will  go  voluntarily.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  the  girls  usually  marry— are  sold  as 
soon  as  they  become  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  until  which  time  they  are  kept  busy 
herding  sheep.  The  boys  also  rush  into  matrimony  early  in  life,  generally  becoming 
heads  of  families  before  they  are  eighteen.  Until  this  time  they  must  herd  horses. 
This  does  not  leave  them  much  time  to  acquire  an  education.  It  seems  impossible  to 
awaken  any  interest  in  regard  to  education  among  any  of  them.  I  have  worked  hard 
to  build  up  the  school  here ;  have  argued,  coaxed,  begged,  bribed,  and  threatened, 
but  it  has  been  of  little  avail.  The  school  building  here  is  a  good  one,  and  the  only 
one  on  the  reservation.  The  employ^,  I  venture  to  say,  are  as  competent  as  any  in 
the  service.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  necessary  number  of  children.  All  of  those  who 
attended  last  term  were  well  behaved  and  contented  and  they  all  made  considerable 
progress,  and  I  believe  the  most  of  them  will  come  back ;  but  we  should  have  more. 
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Unle«B  they  are  paniuhed,  I  believe  some  arbitrary  means  to  compel  attendance  should 
be  resorted  to. 

The  white  employ^  here  have  given  general  satisfaction ,  and  have  all  been  ex- 
MDpIary  in  their  conduct,  patient,  willing,  and  indastrious.  There  are  now  six  fam- 
lies  here  among  the  employt^,  and  I  believe  the  employment  of  married  men  among 
Indians  to  be  preferable.  The  observing  natives  draw  many  a  practical  lesson  from 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  well-kept  home,  and  the  presence  of  families  always  seema 
to  purify  the  atmosphere  and  to  put  everybody  on  their  good  behavior. 

The  police  force  have  been  quite  efficient  and  useful.  During  the  Apache  raid  they 
kept  watch  of  any  who  would  be  likely  to  join  them,  and  by  their  assistance  I  was 
ftble  to  hold  them  all  in  line.  I  have  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  young  men  of  the  tribe.  They  have  always  obeyed  orders,  and  done 
tiieir  duty  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  public  buildings  at  this  place  are  now  iu  fair  condition.  During  the  year  a 
stone  warehouse  has  been  erected,  in  one  end  of  which  are  rooms  for  office  and  conn- 
ciL  This  is  well  put  up  and  furnished  throughout.  Besides,  a  good  stable,  blacksmith 
ind  carpenter  shop  hav«  been  erected  by  remodeling  and  fixing  some  old  abandoned 
waUs  that  had  stood  unused  for  many  years.  All  of  the  buildings  here  save  two  are 
verj  old  adobe,  inhabited  by  snakes  and  vermin,  dirt  roofs,  leaky  and  shaky  in  wet 
weather ;  but  still  we  all  manage  to  get  along  pretty  well  in  tbem.  We  are  somewhat 
cnmped  for  room,  however,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  us  some  little  additions 
doring  the  present  year. 

The  dam  across  Benito  Creek  above  here  has  been  completed,  and  we  now  have 
water  running  all  around  the  plaza  and  down  on  either  side  of  the  valley  for  a  mile 
or  so  below.  This  is  a  great  improvement,  and  one  that  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
by  any  one  who  has  never  lived  in  the  dry,  hot  climate  of  Arizona.  I  believe  now 
that  your  Department  should  take  steps  to  plant  fruit  or  shade  trees  along  the  ditches, 
e^ecially  around  the  plaza. 

These  Indians  have  always  exercised  the  right,  which  they  believe  was  given  then> 
by  the  terms  of  their  treaty — that  is,  to  go  and  live  wherever  they  choose.  I  believe 
that  one-half  of  this  tribe  at  least  habitually  live  outside  of  their  reservation  lines, 
iome  as  far  as  200  miles  outside,  and  they  are  <;onstautly  coming  and  going.  While 
this  gives  them  the  advantage  of  competition  in  selling  their  wool,  it  has  a  bad 
effect  on  them  in  many  ways,  gives  them  opportunities  for  indulging  in  many  vices, 
especially  of  gambling  and  procuring  whisky.  The  class  of  people  with  whom  they 
eome  in  centact  outside,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  reservation,  are,  as  a 
rale,  not  very  moral,  many  of  the  Mexicans  living  there  making  a  living  by  gambling 
with  the  Navajoes  and  by  furnishing  them  whisky. 

The  non-confinement  of  these  Indians  to  their  reservation  will  soon  be  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  this  section,  and  one  with  which  your  office  must  deal.  The  country 
aroand  here  is  fast  being  settled  up  with  whites ;  earnest  men,  most  of  whom  do 
Dot  believe  that  an  Indian  has  any  business  off  of  his  reservation ;  men  who  have  no 
great  love  for  them  any  way,  and  who  will  be  inclined  to  make  them  stand  aside  if 
they  get  in  their  way.  It  is  impossibe  for  these  Indians  to  understand  our  land  laws 
or  the  system  of  public  surveys,  and  harder  still  for  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  homestead  laws.  It  is  one  of  their  unaccountable  customs  to  live 
■ftt  great  distances  from  water,  and  the  white  disputant  is  seldom  willing  to  concede 
that  the  occupancy  of  a  brush  shelter  a  mile  or  so  from  a  desirable  spring,  eveu  if  • 
the  Indian  occupant  drives  his  sheep  there  daily  to  water,  gives  him  the  exclusive 
right  to  it.  The  present  generation  of  Navajoes,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  derive  much 
benefit  firom  the  oeneficent  act  of  Congress  dated  July  4,  1884,  and  passed  for  their 
benefit.  They  are  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  the  requirements.  Generations  of 
Donuhdic  ancestors  have  given  them  nature's  too  unstable  to  ever  erect  many  homes 
that  wUl  be  substantial  enough  to  withstand  the  covetous  attacks  of  their  white 
competitors  for  choice  tracts  of  the  public  domain.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case 
when  they  attempt  to  make  settlements  at  great  distances  from  the  body  of  the  tribe, 
where  they  will  feel  the  sense  of  isolation  natural  to  all  who  find  themselves  among 
Astivnge  people,  with  strange  language  and  customs,  and  with  different  interests.  A 
desire  to  get  back  among  their  own  people  will  soon  overcome  all  others. 

A  year  ago  I  did  not  believe  that  all  of  this  tribe  could  subsist  within  the  lines  of 
this  reservation,  now  I  believe  they  could.  It  is  true  that  it  is  very  dry  and  barren, 
bnt  in  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  the  adjoining  country.  I  have  ridden  for 
days  over  this  reservation  without  seeing  an  Indian.  Should  it  become  necessary  for 
them  to  live  wholly  within  the  reservation,  they  would  have  to  improve  and  store  the 
water  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  and  to  reduce  the  number  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  stock. 

The  Navajoes  have  long  been  famous  for  their  blankets,  which  are  handsome  and 
wed  all  through  the  West,  are  very  durable  and  superior  in  every  way  to  all  others. 
They  have  practiced  this  industry  longer  than  the  oldest  of  them  can  remember.  For- 
merly they  only  made  plain  ones  with  no  colors,  now  they  weave  them  of  many  bright 
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and  beautifal  colors  and  of  elegant  patterns.  They  card  this  wool  by  hand^  spin  it 
with  a  stick,  and  weave  on  a  loom  made  by  tying  four  poles  together  at  the  comers. 
Each  thread  after  being  passed  throagh  is  beaten  down  with  a  hard  wood  stick, 
making  the  fabric  very  dense  and  fine.  Most  of  them  will  hold  water  like  rubber. 
A  few  of  both  sexes  do  the  weaving,  only  a  few  are  expert  at  it.  A  large  fenjy 
blanket  requires  weeks,  often  months  of  patient  toil,  and  is  worth  from  $25  to  $100. 
They  never  use  patterns  or  measures,  consequently  no  two  are  alike.  The  Navajoes 
also  knit  sashes  and  hosiery.  The  trade  of  their  fabrics  with  the  whites,  Mexicans, 
and  neighboring  Indians  furnishes  them  a  considerable  revenue. 

The  Indians  are  on  the  right  road  to  advancement,  and  are  making  good  headway. 
Many  changes  in  their  customs  are  desirable,  but  time  will  surely  bring  all  of  theae. 
In  most  ways  I  believe  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  tribe  under  your 
-control. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  Department  for  the  promptness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  in 
all  of  my  official  transactions. 

Statistics  are  herewith  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  A  goat. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


The  Pueblo  Indian  Agency, 
Santa  F4,  N,  Jfex.,  Sepiemher  10, 1886. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1885, 1 
liave  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report. 

This  agency  consists  of  nineteen  Indian  pueblos  or  villages,  scattered  all  over  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indians  being  very  fond  of  seeing  their  agent  and 
liaving  a  long  conference  with  him,  prevented  me  from  going  faster  than  I  did  in 
•order  to  learn  their  dispositions  and  also  to  notice  the  progress  and  material  changes 
made  during  the  year.  The  Pueblo  Indians  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  very  busy 
harvesting,  and  consequently  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  pueblos,  so  I  bad,  in  most 
instances,  to  wait  till  night  to  have  a  talk  with  them. 

There  are  in  this  agency  7,762  Indians,  of  which  number  there  are  2,149  children  of 
achool  age,  2,366  men  above  the  age  of  18  years,  and  2,407  females  above  the  age  of 
14  years. 

I  collected  the  following  statistics  of  stock  owned  by  the  different  Pueblos,  bnt  only 
in  one  instance  the  stock  was  counted,  at  Laguna,  where  the  Indians  went  all  over 
their  houses,  some  being  from  15  to  20  miles  apart,  and  had  their  stock  counted  to 
gdve  the  agent  the  true  figures.  The  other  Pueblos  would  not  give  the  true  figures, 
tninking  that  the  agent  was  going  to  tax  them,  especially  in  Isleta,  Sandla,  San 
Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Santo  Domingo.  Most  of  the  pueblo  grants  have  been  taxed 
by  assessors,  and  their  action  supported  by  the  boards  of  county  commissioners,  and 
this  has  caused  the  Indians  of  Isleta  to  appoint  three  of  their  men  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  what  steps  the  Government  takes  in  their  favor,  and  the  governor  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  going  at  the  expense  of  the  pueblos  of  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  same  errand. 
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All  the  Pueblos  are  more  or  loss  given  to  the  practice  of  their  superstitious  dances ; 
in  their  ignorance  and  superstition  attributing  seasonable  weather  and  abundiant 
harvests  to  these  dances ;  and  living  together  as  they  do  in  villages,  with  but  little  to 
do  daring  winter  months,  they  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  the  indulgence  of 
their  dances.  Sometimes  during  the  summer,  when  the  rain  does  not  come  they  aban- 
don their  crops  and  stock  and  remain  in  the  pueblo  to  indulge  in  the  dance.  The 
«(Hiseqaenoe  is  a  loss  of  crop  and  stock. 

The  remedy  would  be  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  pueblos  and  live  in  their  cul- 
tivated lands  in  separate  houses.  The  Pueblos  of  Zuni,  Acoma,  and  Santa  Ana  are 
special  instances  of  this  kind.  These  Indians  have  to  travel  from  10  to  15  miles  to 
plant  their  lands,  living  there  temporarily  and  returning  t6  their  pueblos  after  har- 
vest. In  Zuni,  in  the  center  of  the  pueblo,  lies  their  old  church,  now  half  fallen,  and 
tiieir  grave-yard,  where  they  have  'been  burying  their  dead  for  centuries.  In  front  of 
the  grave-yard  there  is  a  pool  about  150  feet  in  circumference.  The  rains  wash  all 
the  dirt  and  tilth  into  this  excavation.  The  water  remaining  one  or  two  months  pol- 
lutes and  brings  disease  and  pestilence  to  the  inhabitants,  and  in  some  manner  affects 
the  water  of  their  spring  in  tne  valley  below. 

The  Acomas  received  last  year  five  wagons  from  the  Government  to  move  their 
fomitnre,  and  bnild  houses  in  the  valley ;  these  wagons  remained  a  long  time  in  the 
depot,  and  were  given  to  them  some  time  iii  the  mQuth  of  February,  so  they  had  very 
little  time  to  do  anything  this  year,  but  they  have  bought  $300  worth  of  lumber  and 
three  new  wagons,  and  have  froiy  7,000  to  8,000  adobes  to  commence  buildings  as  soon 
as  the  harvest  is  over.  In  the  mean  time  they  have  built  from  8  to  10  good  comforta- 
ble honses,  and  they  promised  to  leave  the  pueblo  as  soon  as  they  make  houses  and 
corrals. 

I  can  with  pleasure  say,  judging  fh>m  what  I  ha^  seen  in  all  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico,  that  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  has  made  great  improvement  in  their  customs, 
manners,  habits,  and  way  of  living  in  the  last  year;  they  have  nearly  all  left  the 
pneblo,  and  have  built  good  adobe  bouses,  supplied  with  reasonably  good  furniture, 
abandoned  their  dances,  and  are  paying  much  attention  to  cultivate  their  farms,  and 
take  good  care  of  their  stock,  ana  are  planting  good  fruit  trees.  This  is  due  to  the 
good  example  and  counsel  of  the  Marmon  Bros.,  and  to  the  present  governor  of  the 
pneblo,  G.  H.  Pradt.  These  people  are  married  in  the  tribe  and  have  families.  There 
aie  only  from  twelve  to  thirteen  families  living  in  the  pueblo  proper  now.  A  little 
more  encouragement  in  the  way  of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  proper  day-school 
wonld  make  these  Indians  good  citizens. 

The  other  pneblos  are  not  so  addicted  to  dancing  as  the  Zunis,  but  they  have  not 
improved  so  much  as  the  Lagnnas.  The  changes  and  progress  made  by  tne  pueblos 
in  the  last  year  have  been  very  good. 

The  Zunis  bought  in  July  last  seven  new  wagons,  plows,  and  harness,  and  through 
the  aid  of  a  whito  man  they  have  made  a  reservoir  of  water  in  the  Ojo  Caliente,  where 
ihej  expect  to  farm  from  300  to  400  acres  of  good  farming  land.  If  water- tanks  like 
this  in  the  Nutria  Springs  and  Pescado  would  be  built  and  the  Indians  induced  to  go 
and  settle  and  make  gocd  houses,  these  Indians  would  have  more  than  4,000  acres  of 
good  farming  land. 

I  have  promised  the  Zunis,  Acomas,  and  Lagnnas  that  if  I  could  get  their  Great 
Father  to  give  them  three  lar^e  plows  and  scrapers  I  would  let  them  Know,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  get  them  to  build  water-tanks. 

The  Rio  Grande  at  Santo  Domingo  has  done  a  great  damage  to  the  pueblo  this 
vear,  coming  within  five  yards  of  destroying  their  church ;  and  to  prevent  the  river 
nom  carrying  away  the  church  and  part  of  their  houses  has  kept  them  in  hard  work 
for  one  month,  causing  them  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  they  could  have  de- 
voted to  their  crops. 

In  the  other  pueblos  very  little  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  year.  They 
have  been  building  only  a  few  new  houses  in  almost  all  the  pueblos. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  day-schools  in  this  agency  have  not  done  very  well,  partly 
due  to  the  teachers  themselves  and  partly  to  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  teachers 
only  taught  school  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  none  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  have 
pttd  more  attention  to  missionary  work  than  to  teach  the  Indians  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. The  parents  of  the  children  told  me,  in  all  the  pueblos  where  there  are  schools, 
that  they,  bein^  Catholics,  did  not  like  and  would  not  send  their  children  to  Protestant 
schools^  and  I  did  not  see  a  single  instance,  where  the  schools  are,  where  a  boy  could  read 
and  wnte.  I  strongly  recommend  these  aay-scheols  in  the  pneblos,  but  on  a  different 
plan  from  what  they  have  been  heretofore.  The  teachers  should  be  men  that  may 
know  English  and  Spanish  thoroughly,  because  the  latter  is  the  general  language  of 
all  the  Pneblo  Indians,  and  of  the  religious  denomination  the  Indians  may  want,  that  is 
Catholics,  because  the  Indians  have  told  me  plainly  they  will  not  send  their  children 
to  Protestant  schools,  as  the  daily  attendance  of  the  children  will  prove.  They 
•hould  teach  three  and  one-half  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  hours  in  the 
Afternoon.    Besides,  the  Indians  should  be  compelled  to  send  at  least  20  children 
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daily  to  school,  or  else  have  no  school,  and  the  agent  should  visit  in  person  these 
schools  at  least  twice  a  year  to  see  that  the  teachers  and  pai^nts  comply  with  their 
duties;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  only  way  to  advance  them  in  civiliza- 
tion; and  from  these  day-schools  to  select  the  most  advanced  for  the  industrial 
schools.  There  are  six  day-schools  at  this  agency,  viz:  At  Zuni  the  teacher  is  James 
H.  Wilson,  salary  $720  per  annum;  at  Isleta,  J.  R.  Hawley,  $720  per  annum — Helen 
M.  Ha wley,  assistant,  $360  per  annum  ;  at  Santa  Clara,  William  Craig,  $900  per  an- 
num:  at  San  Juan,  T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  $720  per  annum ;  at  Laguna,  John  Men- 
aul,  9720  per  annum — Floretta  Shields,  assistant,  $480  per  annum ;  at  Jemez,  Rich- 
ard y.  Leach,  $720  per  annum. 

The  average  attendance,  from  my  personal  investigation,  are :  At  Znili,  daily  attend- 
ance, 20;  Laguna,  7;  San  Juan,  6;  Santa  Clara,  10;  Jemez,  7;  Isleta,  12.  In  the. 
pueblos  of  Acoma,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Cochiti,  and  Taos  they  have  asked 
me  to  send  them  teachers,  with  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  and  they  are  jealous 
because  there  are  schools  at  pueblos  less  populated,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  day> schools  are  continued  in  the  pueblos  already  established  that  schools  be  also 
established  in  the  aforementioned  five  pueblos. 

I  should  recommend  that  more  children  be  sent  to  Carlisle,  Albuquerque,  and  Santa 
F^,  because  the  children  coming  from  these  schools  are  a  pride  to  civilization,  and 
they  are  also  an  inducement  to  other  children  to  attend  school  more  regularly,  and 
would  apply  themselves  to  learn  th'e  first  rudiments  of  Itarning  in  the  primaries  in. 
order  to  go  to  the  higher  schools. 

The  Indian  farming  is  by  no  means  encouraging,  tSe  Indians  inclined  to  be  lazy  and 
idle,  as  too  many  of  them  are,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  make  it 
very  hard  on  them,  and  more  so  to  the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  they  have 
to  be  continually  repairing  ditches,  because  without  irrigation  no  crops  can  be  raised 
to  any  advantage  in  any  of  the  pueblos;  but  if  water  was  sure  to  be  had  when  needed 
the  crops  would  be  much  larger  than  what  they  are.  How  to  plow,  to  plant,  to  cul- 
tivate, to  sow,  to  harvest,  to  save,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  results,  are  lessons 
which  must  be  taught  to  these  Indians.  Some  corn  and  wheat  fields  show  good  tillage, 
while  in  others  and  most  of  them  the  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow,  the  com  and 
wheat  making  an  unsuccessful  struggle  in  its  efforts  for  supremacy  against  its  natural 
enemy.  The  principal  reasons  why  they  do  not  reap  the  benefits  of  their  labors  are 
because  they  have  been  using  the  same  seeds  for  centuries.  They  raise  considerable 
amount  of  fruit,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  en- 
tirely out  of  market.  The  grape  vine  is  raised  to  some  advantage  in  the  pueblo  of 
Isleta,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  could  be  raised  in  all  the  pueblos  if  they  had  the  means 
and  were  taught  how  to  raise  them.  At  Zu&i  they  did  not  raise  this  year  the  amoant 
of  wheat  they  generally  do,  because  the  grasshoppers  destroyed  their  wheat  fields 
in  Pescado ;  ana  at  the  other  pueblos  they  did  considerable  damage.  What  process 
can  the  poor  Indians  of  Zufii  make  when  they  are  one  hundred  or  more  miles  firom 
any  flouring  mill,  when  the  poor  women  are  day  and  night  grinding  their  wheat  and 
com  between  two  stones  to  support  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  in  a  family,  and  where 
a  good  mill  could  be  put  up  at  a  very  moderate  cost  in  the  OJo  Caliente,  Nutria 
Springs,  or  Pescado  having  a  good  deposit  of  water  f  It  is  in  this  pueblo  where  I  saw 
the  finest  wheat  fields,  and  where  wheat  can  be  raised  more  advantageously  than  in 
anv  other,  but  they  have  no  market  for  it,  no  mill  to  grind  it,  and  consequently  they 
only  plant  enough  for  home  use.  Many  of  the  men  of  means  rather  buy  their  floor 
than  raise  it,  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  the  most  inferior  flour  cannot  be  laid  down 
there  for  less  than  $8  per  100  pounds. 

One  Zuni  Indian  was  killed  near  the  Navajo  Reservation  by  a  Navajo,  but  the 
Navajo  was  arrested  and  given  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Apache  County,  Arizona^ 
The  Navajo  gave  the  bond  required  to  appear  before  the  next  district  court  at  Saint 
John,  Arizona.  Another  young  man  of  San  Felipe  was  shot  by  a  white  man,  who 
escaped  without  being  arrested,  and  the  cause  is  attributed  to  land  now  occupied  by 
this  white  man  near  or  between  the  boundary  Hues  of  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo, 
and  evidence  in  regard  to  this  land  case  is  going  to  be  taken  before  the  surveyor- 
general  the  28th  instant.  All  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  are  troubled  by  white  people 
in  regard  to  their  lands  and  cutting  timber  in  their  reservations,  and  several  suits 
have  to  be  brought  before  the  district  courts  to  recover  damages  and  to  settle  all 
difficulties  between  the  Indians  and  whites.  The  Indians  of  Picuris  have  sold  sev- 
eral small  patches  of  land  to  the  whites,  and  the  whites,  knowing  the  simplicity  and 
ignorance  of  the  Indians,  have  takeu  advantage  of  these  purchases  to  take  twice  as 
much  land  as  they  buy.  There  must  be  now  in  this  reservation  at  least  150  families 
of  white  people  living  for  a  number  of  years.  The  cause  of  all  this  trouble  in  regard 
to  the  Indian  lands  is  because  the  Indians  themselves  do  not  know  exactly  their 
boundary  lines,  and  these  boundary  lines  should  be  marked  in  a  permanent  way  so  as 
to  avoid  litigation  and  trouble ;  aud  without  anybody  to  see  that  the  whites  are 
prevented  from  entering  on  their  lands  they  could  not  get  along  well  because  they  are 
timid  and  ignorant..    The  Pueblos  of  Laguna,  Isleta,  Santa  Afta,  Santa  Clara,  and 
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Tao6  made  additional  purchases  of  lands  years  ago.    The  Picnris  and  Taos  have  sold 
lands  to  the  whites  years  ago  also. 

The  only  pueblo,  the  largest  and  the  most  isolated,  and  by  far  the  one  that  needs  the 
aid  of  the  GovemnieDt  more  than  any  other  just  now,  is  Zufii.  Thesi'  Indians  have  no 
patent  to  their  lands,  and  these  Indians  are  in  more  danger  of  losing  their  best  wheat- 
raising  lands  in  the  Nutria  Springs.  The  lands  included  in  executive  orders  of  March 
16, 1877,  and  May  1,  18H3,  (and  it  executive  order  of  March  3,  Ib^y  should  be  revoked) 
thiB  land,  surveyed  and  patented  to  them,  would  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  pneblos  of  New  Mexico,  as  this  pueblo  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  rej^ion. 

There  have  been  several  cases  of  drunkenness  in  the  pueblos,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  catch  the  ofi'enders,  as  the  Indians  are  fond  of  liquor  and  afraid  to  accuse  those  who 
sell  it  to  tbem. 

Many  thanks  are  due  the  Commissioner  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  re- 
ceived duriug  one  month  and  five  days  that  I  have  been  in'this  agency,  as  also  to  the 
efficient  clerK  and  interpreter,  who  are  honest  and  competent  men  to  discharge  the 
duties  assigned  to  them  in  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully. 

DOLORES  ROMERO, 

Indian  Agents 

The  CoMMiBSiONKR  OF  Ikdian  Affairs. 


New  York  Agency,  Gmcandaj  August  29,  1885. 

'  Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1685, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  second  annual  report. 

Daring  the  past  year  I  have  visited  all  the  reservations  in  New  York  under  my 
ebarge,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saint  Regis,  on  the  Canada  frontier.  I  found  the 
mtjority  of  the  Indians  on  the  various  reservations  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Tbey  will  raise  good  crops  of  grain  and  vegetableH  this  season.  On  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  there  are  several  Indians  who  are  engaged  in  dairying,  milking  from  six 
to  ten  cows,  and  carrying  milk  to  cheese  factories.  There  are  others  who  aresoccess- 
ftil  market  gardeners.  The  earliest  vegetables  grown  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
bronght  into  market  this  year,  were  grown  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  by  the 
Indians. 

There  are  a  small  number  of  Indians  engaged  a  part  of  the  time  in  mechanical  labor, 
to  wit:  carpentt'ring,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  and  mason  work. 

The  Indian  schools  in  New  York,  being  under  State  control  and  having  but  two 
terms  per  year,  their  reports  do  not  correspond  with  the  United  States  quarterly  re- 
ports. I  would  recomuiend  that  but  two  reports  per  year  be  called  for,  i.  c,  one  at  the 
dose  of  each  term,  i<o  enable  the  teachers  to  make  full  reports. 

The  Thomas  Orphati  Asylum,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  is  in  a  flourishing 
eondition,  and  is  doing  good  work  for  the  Indians.  The  asylum  provides  for  one  hun- 
dred orphan  children  from  the  different  reservations  in  the  State,  giving  them  prac- 
tical instruction,  and  fitting  them  for  useful  members  of  society. 

The  pastors  of  the  churches  in  the  different  reservations  report  a  fair  attendance 
at  Christian  worship  and  Sabbath  schools.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tripp,  resident  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  board  on  the  Cattaraugas  Reservation,  assisted  by  Joseph  Turkey  ,^ 
a  Cayuga  Indian,  is  doing  earnest  Christian  labor  on  the  Seneca  reservations,  which 
Ihop«  will  be  of  lasting  help  to  the  Indians. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cider-drinking  amon^  the  Indians  on  all  the  reservations.. 
Fanners  employ  Indians  and  pay  them  in  part  in  hard  cider,  thereby  depriving  their 
families  of  the  avails  of  their  labor.    The  cider  traffic  is  demoralizing  and  very  in- 

C'  as  to  the  Indians.  I  would  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  i.  e.,  that 
cider  be  placed  by  the  United  States  statutes  on  the  list  of  intoxicants  not  to  be 
sold  to  Indians. 

Daring  the  past  year  I  have  attended  three  terms  of  the  United  States  courts  at 
Buffalo,  Auburn,  and  Albany  in  the  prosecution  of  men  who  were  procuring  whisky 
for  the  Indians,  but  the  prospect  of  suppressing  the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  is  not 
▼ery  encouraging,  when,  after  convictiop,  at  a  probable  expense  of  from  $5150  to  $200, 
a  United  States  court  judge  only  imposes  a  penalty  of  $25  fine,  or  imxjrisoument  for 
tweoty-five  days. 

I  would  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  report  of  last  year.  The  financial  affairs  of  the 
Senecas,  of  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations,  are  in  a  bankrupt  condition. 
The  funds  received  from  lands  leased  are  squandered  by  the  councillors  in  useless 
legislation,  and  are  largely  used  in  bribery  and  corniption.  The  natiou  is  in  debt 
thoosaods  of  dollars,  their  orders  selling  at  50  per  cent,  discount,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  their  paying  their  debts,  unless  there  is  some  change  in  the  manner  of 
collecting  rents  and  accounting  for  moneys  received.  I  would  recommend  that  th» 
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collecting  of  rents  in  the  five  villages  on  the  Allt^gany  Reservation  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  entirely;  but  to  do  so  will  require  additional  legislation,  i.  e., 
an  amendment  of  the  act  of  February  19,  1875,  as  that  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Nation  to  collect  rents  in  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reser- 
vation. For  the  same  reason  I  would  recommend  that  the  8eneca  council  be  not 
allowed  to  rent  any  more  laud  in  said  village  without  the  approval  of  their  agent. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  PEACOCK, 
United  States  InMan  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, 
Charleston,  Swain  County,  N,  C,  August  25,  1885. 

BiR :  In  compliance  with  instruction  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit my  first  annual  report  for  this  agency.  I  assumed  the  duties  of  this  office  on  the 
12th  day  of  January,  18H5.  My  predecessor  having  left  no  data  of  the  previous  events, 
mine  will  be  almost  entirely  from  observation  and  experience  of  the  past  six  months. 

The  agency  is  located  at  Charleston,  county  seat  of  Swain  County,  North  Carolina, 
10  miles  from  Cherokee,  the  capital  of  the  Indian  government. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  possess  65,000  acres  of  laud,  50,000  of  which 
lie*  in  one  body  and  constitute  what  is  known  as  '^Qualla  boundary"  proper.  The 
remaining  15,000  acres  lie  in  detached  portions  in  Swain,  Jackson,  Cherokee,  and  Gra- 
ham Counties.  This  is  of  very  little  use  to  the  band  and  ought  to  be  sold,  as  the « 
money  could  be  used  in  many  ways  that  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  band  than 
being  nnoccupied,  as  much  of  it  is,  taxes  being  paid  upon  it  and  continually  being 
depredated  upon  by  unscrupulous  whites.  Ana  while  upon  the  subject  of  the  lands, 
I  will  remark  that  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  the  band  lands  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  whites.  When  the  lands  are  surveyed  and  located  (which  I  expect  to 
do  before  November  1),  the  Government  ought  at  once  prosecute  all  intruders,  that 
justice  may  be  done  this  much-wronged  band,  and  thereby  teach  both  white  and  In- 
dian that  the  Government  intends,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to  enforce  the  law  to  pro- 
tect all  of  its  wards.  The  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  the  cereal 
grains,  all  finely  timbered,  and  well  watered  by  beautiful  mountain  streams. 

All  the  Indians  of  this  band  are  civilized,  living  and  dressing  as  white  men.  They 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  are  almost  as  good  rarmers  as  their  white 
neighbors.  Their  crop  of  corn  this  year  bids  fair  to  be  a  tine  one ;  enough  to  support 
the  banci.  Their  wheat  crop  was  an  entire  failure,  as  was  their  white  neighbors'.  All 
crops  were  a  failure  in  this  section  of  country  last  year ;  consequently  there  has  been 
and  still  will  be,  till  fall  crops  are  ready  for  us,  more  or  less  suffering  among  the  band. 

They  are  an  industrious  people.  Each  head  of  family  has  a  farm,  which  is  well 
cultivated  in  most  rases.  They  are  a  quiet,  honest,  law-a.biding  people,  making  good 
progress  in  education  and  civilization.  A  large  number  can  understand  and  speak 
English,  and  nearly  all  of  them  read  and  write  their  own  lauguage.  While  they  are 
subject  to  the  State  laws,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  ah  Indian  arraigned  in  court ;  in 
fact,  they  obey  the  State  laws  much  better  than  the  whites.  They  seem  to  be  thor- 
oughly united  in  purpose  to  elevate  each  other  and  to  work  together  for  the  general 
good  of  the  band. 

The  band  is  very  fortunate  in  having  for  their  chief  a  man  of  high  moral  character, 
a  man  who  has  his  people's  welfare  at  heart,  and  has  their  united  support  and  con- 
fidence. In  short,  the  great  desire  of  the  chief  and  his  people  seems  to  be  to  secure 
permanent  improvement  and  good  homes  for  their  posterity. 

They  are  very  much  attached  to  their  home,  their  ancestors  for  years  in  the  past 
having  occupied  this  delightful,  healthful  country,  where  the  bones  of  their  great 
warriors,  such  as  Junaluska,  of  Florida-war  fame)  consecrate  the  craggy  heights  of 
the  Alleghany  range. 

I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  poor  or  alms  house,  where  the  old  and 
infirm  could  be  cared  for.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  aid  in  the  erection  and 
support  of  this  enterprise  for  a  few  years. 

A  physician  ought  to  be  furnished  this  band,  as  many  are  not  able  to  obtain  medi- 
cal aid  iu  cases  of  sickness. 

There  has  been  less  liqonr  used  among  them  for  the  last  six  months  than  for  many 
years.  This  is  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  contained  in  section  2139,  United 
States  Revised  Statutes.  If  this  law  is  enforced  scarcely  any  liquor  will  be  nsed  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prosecute  vigorously  the  cases  now  in  the  Federal 
court,  and  let  these  violaters  of  the  law  know  that  the  law  shall  and  wHl  be  enforced. 
A  large  majority  of  the  band  are  prohibitionists  of  the  strictest  sect. 
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The  MethodistD,  Baptists  and  Friends  are  carrying  on  missionary  work  with  good 
soceess.  Many  of  the  band  are  members  of  one  of  the  above  named  churches  and  at- 
tend cbarch  regularly. 

There  are  5  day-schools  that  are  in  session  7  months  during  the  year.  Good  com- 
fortable log  houses  are  provided  for  each.  These  are  doing  a  good  work  and  moder- 
ately well  attended,  though  not  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  the  interest  in  the 
•ebools  by  both  old  and  young  is  on  a  steady  increase. 

Besides  these  day-schools,  during  the  year  20  boys  have  been  at  Trinity  College. 
North  Carolina,  aijd  18  girls  at  Judson  College,  NortJi  Carolina,  and  20  boys  ana 
90  girls  at  the  Cherokee  training-school  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  the  capital  of  the  band. 
The  large  handsome  building  being  erected  at  this  place  by  the  Government  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  use  by  October  1.  There  is  now  at  the  training-school  room 
and  accommodations  for  40  students;  after  the  new  building  is  completed  there  will 
ba  room  for  80  students.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  true  policy  is  to  educate  the 
joanK  at  this  school,  and  select  from  among  these  students  the  brightest  and  send 
only  them  off  to  college.  There  were  34  students  allowed  to  a  school  at  Mossy  Creek^ 
Tenn.,  but  they  have  done  but  little  for  the  band,  as  the  treatment  of  the  students 
was  sach  that  none  would  stay  but  a  short  time. 

In  the  day  and  training  schools  here  I  have  religious  teachers,  who  make  the  moral 
advancement  of  the  children  a  special  work.  The  instruction  is  i^encral  and  not  sec- 
tarian. In  these  schools  very  little  running  away  has  oocured  during  the  year.  There 
is  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  At  the  training-school  the 
boys  have  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  farm  work,  being  always  ready  to  work,  and 
teem  to  be  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  fine  crop  from  their  labor.  The  girls  also  take 
great  interest  in  the  household  duties,  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  chamber- work,  dec. 
All  seem  happy  and  contented  with  their  work  and  studies.  This  school,  as  well  as 
the  day-school,  is  most  fortunate  in  having  a  most  excellent  Christian  gentleman  as 
mperintendeut,  and  most  excellent  teachers,  that  are  perfectly  devoted  to  the  work. 
I  shonld  be  much  pleased  to  see  the  present  number  (40  increased  to  80)  and  the  18 
girls  continued  at  Judson  College,  thus  giving  the  band  68 students  in  training-schools. 

Upon  the  whole  the  prospects  for  this  band  are  very  bright,  and,  with  a  good  live 
agent,  nothing  can  prevent  a  sufficient  advancement  in  education  and  civilization  to 
ludLe  this  band  in  a  short  time  fully  competent  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship of  this  great  Government. 

Permit  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  kindness  shown  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  official  duties. 

There  is  much  work  for  an  agent  to  do,  and  I  hope  ere  time  to  make  another  annual 
report  to  have  accomplished  much  of  this  work. 
Most  respectfully, 

J.  L.  HOLMES, 
U.  S,  Indian  Agentj  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair?. 


Grande  Konde  Agency.  Oregon, 

August  15,  1885. 

6ut:  In  confbrmity  with  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
thia  my  fourteenth  annual  report. 

AGENCY. 

The  operations  at  this  agency  for  the  year  1885  have  consisted,  in  addition  to  the 
Qsaal  quantity  and  character  of  agency  work,  of  the  manufacturing  of  some  120,000 
feet  of  saw-logs  into  lumber  and  using  the  same  in  the  thorough  repairs  of  the  agency 
saw  and  gristmills  and  the  repair  of  other  agency  buildings  requiring  it;  aJl^o  the 
eonstmction  and  finishing  of  two  new  buildings,  one  for  the  use  ot  the  physician  and 
clerk  as  a  dwelling,  the  other  for  a  dwelling  for  the  carpenter.  The  repairs  made 
upon  the  mills  were,  on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  made  upon  their 
capacity  and  from  old  and  decayed  timbers,  very  much  needed,  and  has  rendered 
them  much  more  substantial,  and  their  capacity,  by  reason  of  the  repairs  made,  is  at 
least  25  per  cent,  greater  than  formerly.  These  mills  are  now  equal  to  any  demand 
that  the  necessities  of  these  Indians  will  make  upon  them  for  either  lumber  or  grind- 
ing for  some  years  to  come. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

For  the  last  fourteen  years  local  civil  officers  have  been  elected  bi-annnally  by  the 
Indiana  of  this  agency,  who  have  executed  such  local  laws  as  were  enacted  by  the  leg- 
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islative  assembly,  which  were  likewise  elected  by  the  IndiaDS.  The  Indians  had  be- 
come thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  operations  of  the  local  laws  and  proceedings  of 
their  own  court  officers.  Owing  to  this  state  of  affairs  I  had  much  trouble  in  indnc- 
ing  the  Indians  to  accept  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  court.  But  during  the  year  I  nominated  a  police  force  of  five  men,  one  a 
lieuteuant  and  chief  Judge  of  the  court,  two  privates  and  associate  judges,  two  other 
privates,  one  to  act  as  sheriff,  the  other  prosecuting  attorney ;  and  by  using  much  time 
and  patience  I  have  succeeded. in  getting  this  police  force  in  good  working  order  and 
the  Indians  to  adopt  this  court  in  lieu  of  their  old  court. 

By  the  aid  of  my  police  force  I  am  able  to  suppress  one  of  the  most  potent  evils  that 
these  Indians  are  subjected  to — the  introduction  of  whisky  on  the  reservation.  But 
for  my  police  force  I  could  not  so  perfectly  prevent  its  introduction  by  white  men. 

The  Indians  of  this  ageney  during  the  year  have  been  peaceable  and  in  the  main 
industrious  and  prosperous.  They  have  increased  the  area  of  their  farms  by  fencing 
some  new  land,  which  they  have  plowed  and  sown  to  grain,  either  wheat  or  oats.  The 
prospect  for  a  good  crop  is  much  better  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  I  have  ever  seen 
these  Indians  have.  The  quality  of  the  growing  grain  and  meadows  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  average  community  of  white  farmers.  These  Indians  are  all 
farmers,  but  a  few  of  them  successfully  combine,  on  a  small  scale,  stock  raising  with 
their  agricultural  pursuits.  But  few  men  know  the  monetary  value  of  horses  or  cattle 
better  than  these  Indians  do. 

In  addition  to  building  new  fences,  inclosing  and  plowing  some  additional  fields  of 
new  land,  many  of  them  have  built  new  houses,  bams,  and  sheds,  which  will  render 
themselves  and  families  more  comfortable  through  the  winter,  and  also  enable  them 
to  take  better  care  of  their  live  stock. 

In  this  connection  I  would  urge  the  speedy  surve^ng  of  the  land  embraced  in  this 
reservation  and  the  allotting  the  same  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  in  lots  of  160 
acres  to  heads  of  families  and  80  acres  to  single  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  then,  as  soon  after  as  may  be  practicable,  issue  to  each  a  patent  deed,  with  a 
qualifying  clause  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  sell  or  otherwise  encumber  the  same  for 
such  a  period  of  time  as,  in  the  jud^enr.  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  may  be  deemed  proper. 

There  has  been  no  visitation  of  epidemic,  contagious,  or  other  serious  diseases  among 
the  Indians  during  the  year.  The  character  of  sickness  afflicting  them  has  been 
uniformly  amenable  to  treatment.  The  few  deaths  that  have  occurred  among  them 
have  been  among  the  old  ones. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year  in  the  power  of  the  agency  physician  and  efficacy  of  the  medicine  prescribed  by 
him  for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  It  is  their  practice  to  notify  the  agency  physician 
promptly  when  there  occurs  a  case  of  sickness  among  them.  I  am  informed  by  the 
agency  physician  that  the  Indians  make  very  commendable  efforts  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  their  sick,  and  that  such  directions  of  a  hygienic  nature  as 
are  given  to  them  are  obeyed  to  the  letter.  The  influence  of  the  native  Indian  doc- 
tor has  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  ceased  at  this  agency. 

As  an  act  of  assistance  to  these  Indians  in  tneir  efforts  to  become  self-supporting 
and  qualify  themselves  to  assume  the  responsible  position  of  citizenship,  I  most  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  the  Department  will  continue  to  allow  them  a  miller  and 
sawyer  and  a  blacksmith,  and  a  reasonable  quantity  of  suitable  iron  tfnd  steel,  a  car- 
penter or  wheelwright,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  material  for  his  use  in  making 
such  repairs  as  may  oe  necessary,  in  order  that  their  agricultural  implements  may  be 
serviceable,  and  provide  subsistence,  clothing,  &c.,  and  teachers  for  schools ;  and  a 
physician,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  of  medicine,  will  deprive  the  Indians 
of  an  excuse  to  employ  the  native  Indian  doctor. 

The  Indians  whoreside  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River,  though  on  territory  claimed 
to  belong  to  Siletz  Agency,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  good  wagon  road 
from  this  agency  to  the  ocean  beach  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River,  come  here,  more 
or  less  of  them  every  week,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medicine  and  medical  aid 
for  their  sick  and  such  jobs  of  blacksmith  and  wood- work  done  for  them  as  their 
necessities  require.  They  also  are  compelled  to  pass  through  this  agency,  which  is 
only  18  or  20  miles  from  their  homes,  to  reach  any  store  at  which  they  can  barter  their 
fish,  furs,  hides,  berries,  &c.,  for  groceries  and  other  supplies  that  they  may  need. 
They  also  h  <ve  their  wheat  ground  into  flour  here.  There  is  no  other  route  that  they 
can  travel  on  horseback  or  in  wagons  to  the  outside  country  than  through  this  agency. 
The  Indians  mentioned  have  come  to  this  agency  so  frequently  of  late  for  the  pnr- 
poses  stated  that  I  deemed  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Indians  rightfully  entitled  to 
the  servict'S  of  the  physician,  blacksmith,  and  other  mechanics  at  this  agency  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  matter,  and  I  requested  the  late  honorable  Com- 
missioner to  instruct  me  whether  or  not  they  were  entitled  Jk)  the  benefits  that  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  at  this  agency.    To  my  inquiries  I  have  received  no 
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answer  as  yet  j  so  the  condition  of  things  mentioned  above  continues  from  week  to 
week  without  instructions. 

The  agency  has  been  visited  during  the  year  by  Inspector  Newell,  Archbishop 
Groes,  and  several  other  men  of  note,  all  of  whom  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  ef- 
fort* being  made  by  the  Indians  to  make  a  living  by  their  own  industry. 

The  boarding-school  at  this  agency  has  been  during  the  year  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  same  Order  of  Sisters  (Catholic)  that  had  the  supervision  of  the  school  last 
year.  Progress  made  in  the  school  dnring  the  year  has  been  in  every  particular  satis- 
nctory. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  still,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reverend  Father  Croquet.  The  reverend  father  is  an 
old  pioneer  priest,  who  has  spent  all  his  time  without  compensation,  and  frequently 
without  food  or  shelter,  other  than  that  furnished  him  by  the  Indians,  while  making 
his  annual  pastoral  visits  to  the  people  of  his  faith,  many  of  whom  reside  on  the 
^etz  Agency  and  at  other  points  on  the  coast. 

Statistics  herewith. 

Most  reei>ectfully  submitted. 

T.  B.  8INN0TT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMBossiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Klamath  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  20,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  of  Indian 
affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  made  remarkable  progress  during  the  year  in 
civilization,  in  Christianity,  and  in  all  the  elements  that  tend  to  make  them  au  indus- 
trious, peaceable,  and  self-supporting  community.  They  seem  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  civilizatiuni 
They  are  proud  of  the  achievements  they  have  made,  and  are  constantly  impelled  by 
it  to  renewed  efforts  tb  reach  a  higher  state  of  life.  Life  and  property  are  much 
more  safe  among  them  than  in  most  of  the  white  communities  of  the  States,  and  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  law-abiding  people.  This  is  so  apparent  to  the  people  visit- 
ing the  reservation  that  it  is  a  source  of  constant  remark. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  Indians  have  evinced  commendable  energy  in  stock-raising.  The  abundance  of 
nutritions  grasses,  the  springs  of  good  water  thart;  abound  through  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  the  cool  dry  climate  make  the  reservation  one  of  the  most  favored  local- 
ities for  stock-raising  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Cattle  raised  here  grow  to  a  much  larger 
size  thHn  in  the  surrounding  regions,  aud  take  on  fat  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Most 
of  these  Indians  possess  small  bands  of  cattle,  and  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  have 
become  quite  wealthy  in  stock.  Two  of  these  bands  of  cattle  have  been  increased 
this  year  by  63  calves,  and  now  number  250  head  each.  The  Indians  gnard  their 
slock  interests  carefully.  They  herd  their  cattle  during  the  summer  and  provide  hay 
for  them  in  the  winter,  especially  caring  for  their  young  stock. 

Four  mowing-machines  and  four  snlky-rakes  have  been  purchased  by  them  during 
the  year  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  their  beef  cattle,  and  with  these,  in  addition  to 
those  heretofore  issued  to  them  by  the  Department,  nearly  all  the  grass  on  the  res- 
ervation available  for  hay  will  be  cut  during  the  hay  harvest  now  in  progress. 

The  fen  young  stallions  issued  to  the  Indians  last  fall  have  been  y^ml  cared  for, 
and  will  eventually  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  improving  their  breed  of  horses. 
Several  good  American  stallions  have  also  been  secured  by  the  Indians  in  exchange 
for  ponies  or  by  purchase,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  quite  a 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  half-breed  horses. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Owing  to  the  high  altitude  of  these  mountain  valleys,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
irostm  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate  the  efforts  of  the 
Indians  in  raising  grain  &Dd  vej^etables  have  not  been  successful  except  in  a  few 
favored  localities.  They  are  anxious  to  become  farmers,  and  have  been  experiment- 
ing in  a  small  way  for  several  years.  With  irrigation  several  localities  would  pro- 
duce good  crops.  There  is  a  tract  of  about  two  thousand  acres  of  good  land,  sheltered 
by  mountains  on  the  east  and  facing  the  lake  south  and  west,  which  is  less  frosty 
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than  other  portions  of  the  reservation,  and  if  irrifrated  would  produce  excellent  crops 
of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  This  tract  could  be  irrigated  from  Sprague  River  by 
constructing  a  ditch  about  six  miles  in  length.  I  made  a  full  report  of  the  matter  to 
the  Department,  and  funds  were  s^^nt  me  to  construct' this  ditch.  This  scheme,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  not  approved  by  Inspector  Newell,  who  probably  reported  his  views 
to  the  Department,  which  resulted  in  withdrawing  the  funds  sent  to  be  used  in  its 
construction. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  agriculturists  of  this  portion  of  the  country  that 
this  scheme  is  entirelv  feasible,  and  that  it  would  be  of  great  practiciil  benetit  to  the 
Indians  in  enabling  tnem  to  rai^e  large  quantities  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Of 
such  benefit  is  irrigation  in  this  dry  climate,  that  large  ditches  are  being  conHtructed 
at  heavy  expense  in  the  valleys  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  and  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  free  use  of  water.  The  Indians  at  Yainax  have  several  small 
irrigation  ditches  in  operation,  and  thereby  have  been  enabled  to  raise  large  crops 
from  otherwise  worthless  parcels  of  ground.  It  is  still  my  opinion  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ditch  from  Sprague  River  would  be  of  great  benetit  to  the  Indiana,  ia 
enabling  them  to  produce  most  of  the  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  needed  on  the 
reservation. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  work  of  Christian  civilization  has  progressed  with  unusual  interest  and  re- 
markable success.  Under  the  laborH  of  Rev.  T.  F.  Royal,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  T. 
Leeke,  at  Yainax,  and  two  native  Klamath  local  preachers,  a  great  work  has  been  ac- 
compliHhed  in  bringing  these  Indians  under  the  saving  influence  of  the  gospel.  The 
result  has  been  manifest  in  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  civilization  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  of  their  history.  The  folluwing  brief  report  froui  the  mishionary,  and  a 
quotation  from  a  published  report  of  the  [iresiding  elder  of  the  district.  Rev.  I.  D. 
Driver,  of  the  Oregon  Annual  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  will  be  of  interest : 

BBPOHT  OP  THB  MISSIONARY. 

* 

PreacbiDiE  has  been  kept  up  regal&rly  every  Sabbath  at  the  asreDOV  at  WUliamfion'H  River  ehnrch.  at 
Yainax,  and  at  the  conncil-honse.  ten  miles  above.  At  the  lMtt«*r  point servicen  hHve  been  held  niOHt  of 
the  time  b>  Rev.  Jesse  Kirk,  and  at  Williamson  River  church  hnlrof  the  time'by  Rev.  Dnvid  Hill,  lioth 
of  whom  are  fall-blood  Klamath  IndiHns.  They  have  th*^  <-utire  conddence  of  their  people,  and  have 
laboied  with  frreat  seal  and  acceptability.  Sunday-schools  have  been  prosperous,  bfitu  here  at  the 
aiEenoy  and  at  Yainax.  One  has  also  l>een  ortranized  and  has  pnifrresse*!  with  much  interest  at  WiU 
Uamson  River  ohuich  dnrinfc  the  summer.  This  school  is  mostly  conip<Hte<l  of  adult  Indians,  their 
children  beine  in  the  soho<ds.  There  have  been  Hl>nut  two  hundred  and  forty  accessions  to  the  chnroh 
this  year,  anu  two  hnndered  baptisms.  Nearly  all  are  proving  faithful,  and  many  are  making  grvat 
progress  in  their  sti  nggle  for  a  better  life. 

From  the  report  of  the  presiding  elder: 

I  must  now  tell  yon  of  our  Indian  work  jon  the  Klamath  mission.  God  is  doins  a  wonderful  work 
there.  Their  camp-meeting  near  the  agency  was  one  of  the  mostYefreshmg  scenes  in  niv  life.  The 
Indians  came  in  their  wagons  and  buegies  drawn  by  fine  horsen,  and  the  terove  contaim^  many  new 
clean  tents.  Tsblt'S  were  spread  with  clean  white  lin*'n  and  dara^Mk  cloths,  ami  covered  with  good 
tableware,  with  glassware  and  casters,  making  everything  look  eqoal  to  our  own  hotnen.  I  tiaw  but 
one  barefooted  child  on  the  ground,  and  that  was  a  white  child;  and  not  a  human  being  in  Indiao 
clothes,  but  men,  women,  andchihiren  in  clothing;  fit  for  our  villatie  churches.  At  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing "love-feast**  a  vast  multitude  testified  to  the  saving  power  of  .Tesus  as  Savior.  Aft'er  the  morn- 
ing service  I  baptised  eighty -three  persons,  ami  their  plate  colh*ctiim  amounted  to  $44.M5,  and  I  am 
nnable  to  say  who  was  the  most  benefited,  these  chlldi-en  of  the  forest  or  the  presiding  elder. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

So  great  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  even  the  adult  Indians  that  they  organ- 
ized a  Hchool  for  themselves  in  one  neighliorhood  and  employed  a  young  man  who 
had  been  several  years  in  our  school  t^  teach  them  three  hours  per  day.  They  are 
anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write  that  they  may  be  able  to  conduct  business  for 
themselves,  and  also  that  they  may  read  the  Bible  and  nae  the  hymns  in  religious 
service.  They  are  clamorous  for  books,  especially  for  tho-se  of  a  primary  nature. 
I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  De])artnient  make  a  small  appropri.itiou 
for  two  day-schools  for  adult  persons,  who  have  not  time  to  attend  the  regular  schools. 
The  Indians  would  pay  at  least  half  of  the  expense  of  employing  two  goo<1,  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  teach  them  a  few  hours  esich  day,  and  then  iiiHtruot  them  at 
their  homes  in  the  various  domestic  and  biiHitiess  pursiiitH.  Que  of  these  t'eachers 
would  be  profitably  employed  at  the  settlement  on  Williamson  River  and  oue  at 
Yainax,  thirty-tive  miles  distant. 

The  two  industrial  boarding-schools  have  made  unprecedented  progress  this  year 
in  all  the  several  departments.  Faithful,  eOicieiit  Christian  teachers  have  devoted 
their  entire  energies  to  the  ph^'sical,  mental,  and  moral  training  of  the  youth  under 
their  care.  Such  has  been  the  kindness  and  yet  HrmnesM  of  dincipliue  that,  the  most 
refractory  pupils  in  these  schools  have  been  reformed  and  subjected  to  cheerful  and 
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affectionate  obedience.  There  has  not  been  a  single  expnision  from  the  schools  dnring 
thft  year.     Five  of  the  pupils  have  died  of  the  prevailing  consumption. 

Nineteen  pupils,  six  from  Yainax  and  thirteen  from  the  agency  school,  were  sent 
to  Forest  Grove  Indian  training  school.  Dr.  W.  V.  Coffin,  superintendent  of  that 
•rhtiol,  in  a  communication  relative  to  those  children,  said:  **I  have  to  say  that  we 
are  well  pleased  with  all  the  children,  and  they  certainly  do  credit  to  your  agency 
•chools."  Two  of  these  pupils  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  one  of  them  has  since  died  of  quick  consumption.  We  fear  the  change 
from  this  dry,  cold  climate  and  grent  altitude  to  the  low  valley  and  damp  climate 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  health  of  these  children ;  yet 
tbey  are  much  pleased  with  the  school  and  surroundings. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  the  west  wing  of  the  Yainax  school  building  was 
erected  and  so  far  completed  that  accommodations  were  afforded  for  twenty  additional 
pnpils.  Febmarv  1st  the  school  was  increused  to  sixty  pupils  and  an  assistant  teacher 
employed.  Fnnas  are  needed  to  complete  the  school  building,  so  that  eighty  pupils 
may  be  accommodated. 

THB  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

• 

lia%  been  well  conducted,  and  much  improvement  in  its  working  has  been  manifest. 
It  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  Indians  and  an  important  factor  in  their  advance- 
Bient  in  civilization.  Offenses  against  morality  are  becoming  less  frequent,  and  a  duo 
respect  for  the  tkw  has  been  carefully  enforced.  The  Judges  have  become  more  effi- 
cient with  practice,  and  try  the  cases  appearing  before  them  with  deliberation  and 
^tlence. 

THE  POLICE 

have  been  efficient  and  faithful,  and  are  vigilant  and  active  in  detecting  offenders 
against  the  laws.  Although  poorly  paid,  and  obliged  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time 
to  support  their  families,  they  have  always  been  ready  for  duty. 

FREIQHTINO. 

The  Indians  have  done  a  large  amount  of  freighting  this  year.  They  earned  last 
Tear  about  |5,500.  During  the  present  year  their  earniugs  have  been  at  least  $18,200. 
This  has  contributed  largely  to  their  support  and  has  enabled  them  to  obtain  many 
ot  the  comforts  of  civilized  life. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  fair,  and,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
herniitHry  diseases,  namely,  pulmonary  and  syphilitic  troubles,  they  are  as  healthy 
as  any  commnnity  of  whites.  This  climate  is  invigorating,  the  air  is  dry  and  lights 
and  the  water  pure.  The  out-door  life  which  they  lead  during  the  summer  strength- 
ens and  fortifies  their  systems  agaiust  the  depressing  effects  of  the  long,  dreary  win- 
ters, dnring  which  they  are  of  necessity  closely  housed. 

The  8oh«>ol  children,  being  under  the  care  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  teachers, 
are  kept  under  strict  sanitary  rules,  and  are  conseqneutly  quite  healthy.  Those  of  the 
ichool  children  who  are  taken  sick  cannot  be  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  boarding- 
ichools,  owing  to  their  crowded  condition.  Suitable  buildings  should  be  fitted  np- 
Dear  the  schools,  to  accommodate  six  or  eight  patients  each,  where  the  sick  could  be 
properly  cared  for  and  be  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion  which  is  unavoidable 
abt>ut  a  building  where  so  many  children  are  kept. 

Aa  these  Indians  are  rapidly  advancing  in  other  directions  toward  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, so  in  the  matter  of  treating  and  caring  for  the  sick  they  are  attaining  to  the 
id«4Nof  the  white  race.  No  louger  do  they  look  upon  disease  as  the  working  of  an 
evil  spirit,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  which  they  are  required  to  torture  themselves  by 
■carifications  or  long  fastings.  No  longer  are  the  nights  made  hideous  with  the  wila 
Bnngs  an<1  wrird  incantations  of  their  medicine-men.  No  longer  do  they  look  upon 
death  as  the  dawning  of  a  life  in  that  mysterious  land  toward  the  setting  sun,  wheie 
all  day  long  the  deiuX  lie  as  bleaching  skeletons  and  when  night  comes  are  invested 
with  life  and  dance  the  whole  night  through,  only  again  as  morning  dawns  to  dot  the 
Bandy  plains  with  their  ghastly  bones.  No  longer  is  the  sky  to  them  a  brazen  wall 
ecboinjc  back  the  thunderbolts  of  ht*aven ;  but  on  the  contrary  disease  is  divested  of  its 
in\Hteries,  d^ath  of  its  uncertainties ;  the  grave  is  the  resting-place  of  the  body  whose 
spirit  has  gone  to  dwell  with  the  God  who  made  it;  the  heavens  is  an  azure  vault, 
npto  wbiclr  the  spirit  uf  man  may  rise  in  adoration  of  the  author  of  light  and  life. 
Their  superstitions  ideas  of  sickness  and  its  treatment  have  almost  entirely  been  given 
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up,  and  they  rely  upon  the  white  man's  medicine  and  their  doctors  to  cure  them.  As 
they  are  constantly  advancing  in  this  direction,  the  physician's  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities become  greater  and  greater,  and  woe  to  him  who  neglects  this  duty  or  betrays 
their  trust. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  briefly  review  the  progress  of  these  Indians  during  nearly 
seven  years  that  I  have  been  agent.  I  found  them  just  emerging  from  their  savage 
state,  muny  of  them  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  was  impossible  u>t  them  to  advance 
much  farther.  They  had  but  few  wagons,  harness,  or  farm  machinery.  They  had 
but  few  cattle,  and  no  horses  but  their  small  Indian  ponies.  They  were  held  in  almost 
absolute  control  by  their  native  medicine-men,  and  looked  upon  civilization  and 
Christianity  with  distrust  and  as  something  beyond  their  reach  and  comprehension. 
They  obtained  their  meager  subsistence  principally  b^  hunting  and  fishing  and  the 
roots,  seeds,  and  berries  from  the  swamps  and  mountains.  Their  ideas  of  morality 
were  vicious  in  the  extreme,  and  but  few  of  them  could  comprehend  why  they  shonld 
control  their  natural  desires.  Their  deity  was  a  spirit  possessing  their  own  vicious 
natures  without  redeeming  qualities.  Their  women  were  considered  little  better  than 
slaves,  and  had  no  rights  that  the  men  were  bound  to  respect.  P^olygamy  was  com- 
mon, and  wife-beating  was  of  daily  occurrence.  They  were  inveterate  beggars  and 
persistent  in  annoying  all  whites  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  They  had  bat 
few  houses  other  than  Indian  lodges,  and  what  little  fencing  had  been  made  by  them 
was  of  the  most  primitive  description.  A  boarding-school  was  in  operation,  with  an 
attendance  of  twenty-two  pupils,  but  the  Indians  were  mainly  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

Now  tbey  are  fairly  supplied  with  wagons  and  harness,  many  of  which  have  been 
purchased  with  their  own  earnings.  They  own  qaite  a  number  of  mowing-machines 
and  sulky  rakes.  They  have  many  small  brands  of  cattle,  and  there  are  many  Amer- 
lean  and  half-breed  horses  owned  by  them.  They  are  no  longer  controlled  by  the 
Indian  doctors.  Even  the  doctors  themselves  have  become  Christianized  and  are  try- 
ing to  earn  an  honest  living.  There  are  now  no  beggars  among  them.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  one  of  these  Indians  to  ask  a  white  person  for  articles  they  do  not  intend  to 
pay  for.  Nearly  all  the  adult  Indians  and  most  of  the  children  of  proper  age  are 
ehurch  members,  and  are  striving  to  lead  a  higher  and  better  life.  Virtue  and  morality 
are  no  longer  unknown  among  them ;  and  the  treatment  of  their  women  conforms  to 
their  new  ideas  of  civilizAtion  and  Christianity.  They  now  obtain  their  principi^l 
subsistence  from  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  and  the  sales  of  their  beef-cattle  and 
horses.  Most  of  them  have  comfortable  houses,  well  and  neatly  kept.  Instead  of 
invoking  the  vicious  ludian  deity,  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  and  hymns  ot 
praise  arise  from  their  hearthstones  to  their  Father  in  heaven.  Their  funerals  are 
conducted  with  decorum  and  order,  and  appointments  that  would  be  creditable  to  any 
white  community.  Now  they  are  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  our 
schools  are  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity,  while  many  are  refused  admittance  for 
want  of  room. 

Having  resigned  my  position  to  take  effect  September  30,  1885,  I  feel  happy  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been  appointed  as  my  successor  who  is  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  is  fully  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the 
Indians  and  agency.  I  shall  leave  this  work  with  the  consciousness  of  having  en- 
deavored to  fully  do  my  duty,  and  as  having  succeeded  in  nearly  every  respect. 
Very  respectfully, 

LINUS  M.  NICKERSON, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SiLETz  Indian  Agency, 

August  lU,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  regulations  ot  the  Department,  I  hasten  to  forward  my 
report  for  the  year  1885. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


According  to  instructions,  I  am  yery  anxious  to  make  this  report  so  plain  that  all 
who  read  it  may  see  for  themselves  just  how  matters  are  here.  I  would  love  to  make 
such  a  picture  that  you  and  all  interested  might  see  as  though  yon  were  here  on  (he 
ground.    I  will  not  give  you  any  "rose-colored"  report. 

This  has  been  a  good  season,  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  and  this  people  gen- 
erally have  tried  to  improve  it.    But  one  thing  has  dampened  their  ardor  and  kept 
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them  from  going  ahead  as  much  as  they  otherwise  woald  have  done:  the  low  price  of 
frain  last  year  and  its  low  raling  all  through  the  year.  They  felt  as  though  it  was 
working  for  nothing. 

AGRICULTURB. 

An  improvement  is  discemihle— not  in  larger  acreage,  not  in  extended  farms,  but 
it)  bett-er  crops  on  the  same  amount  of  land,  a  desire  to  know  what  there  is  in  rota- 
tion of  crops,  summer  fallowing,  &c.  A  few  have  tried  a  small  piece  of  wheat  and 
are  pleased  with  the  results.  Could  I  make  this  report  a  month  later  I  would  give 
you  the  exact  result.  I  think  the  average  yield  of  wheat  will  be  3*2^  bushels.  The 
oat  crop  is  very  much  better  than  last  year.  Here  again  may  be  seen  the  improve- 
ment— ileeper  plowing  and  better  and  more  harrowing.  I  am  very  sure  the  average 
of  oats  will  be  40  busnels.  Potatoes  we  cannot  tell  anything  about  so  early  in  the 
Mason.  The  present  outlook  indicates  about  the  same  yield  as  last  year;  maybe  some- 
what less.  No  one  can  understand  as  well  as  we  that  are  constantly  with  this  people 
when,  where,  and  how  they  improve.  I  can  tell  it  always.  I  see  it  in  the  way  the 
&mily  come  to  church,  in  the  way  my  friend  sits  while  in  the  office,  in  the  way  his 
fences  look,  in  the  way  he  takes  care  of  his  crop,  &c.,  &c.  There  in  more  grain  this 
year  than  last.  Oh,  how  I  fear  Chat  rains  will  come  before  we  can  get  it  thrashed, 
we  need  one  more  machine ;  we  need  it  badly.  The  loss  last  year  of  about  five  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain  for  the  want  of  a  thrasher  has  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect. 
We  have  tried  to  encourage  them  by  hoping  that  we  would  have  less  rain  this  harvest. 

SURVEYING. 

The  work  of  re-marking  the  lines,  resetting  the  comers,  and  plotting  the  same  has 
been  completed  so  far  as  is  needed  for  some  years  to  come.  I  now  have  in  my  office  a 
map  of  the  settled  portions  of  this  reserve,  showing  every  man's  land,  where  and  how 
bis  hnes  run.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  myself. 
I  have  no  more  land  troubles.  If  I  do  they  are  soon  settled.  There  is  also  a  survey- 
ing party  on  our  border  surveying  the  boundary  of  the  reserve,  which  will  enable  us 
to  settle  without  difficulty  any  collisions  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

We  have  had  an  attendance  of  66^  in  school  this  year.  We  have  taken  up  some 
•cholars  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  and  in  five  mouths  we  have  them 
reading  in  the  second  reskder.  My  scholars  have  studied  and  worked  and  worked 
and  studied  until  I  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  great  credit.  My  school  has  grown 
up  from  an  average  of  38  to  66,  and  we  have  everything  in  readiness  to  increase  the 
Dnmber  to  at  least  75.  The  year  coming  I  shall  be  disappoiutetl  if  I  do  not  reach 
that  figure.  The  boys  in  the  school  have  cleared  about  four  acres  t>f  land  right  from 
the  solid  forest,  some  of  the  stumps  lea\ing  an  excavation  large  enough  for  a  cellar 
for  a  good-sized  house.  On  the  school  farm  we  have  built  nearly,  if  not  quite,  2 
miles  of  plank  fencing  and  cleared  out  logs  and  stumps  for  place  for  more  fence.  On 
the  agency  farm  the  boys  have  built  about  80  rods  of  fence.  These  children  are  not 
alone  learning  to  make  fence,  but  everything  that  we  have  to  do  in  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  running  this  institution,  wherever  I  can  place  one  of  the  boys  to  advance 
him.  I  do  the  same  with  the  girls.  I  sometimes  take  one  of  the  girls  and  send  them 
ont  to  take  care  of  the  sick  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  best  families,  so  that  they  may 
become  familiar  with  all  the  little  details  of  life. 

I  sent  last  fall  six  of  my 'boys  and  girls  t^  the  Forest  Grove  school ;  five  of  them 
have  done  exceedingly  well;  one  has  been  sick  nearly  all  the  time  and  has  come  home 
most  probably  to  die.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  sending  those  children 
to  that  school  that  I  am  trying  to  induce  some  more  to  go.  The  parents  of  those  that 
have  gone  are  very  much  pleased.  The  Department  have  kindly  advanced  the  wages 
of  my  teachers,  so  that  we  feel  encouraged  to  go  ahead.  We  have  constant,  earnest 
work  from  them 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  I  have  instituted  since  my  last  report.  I  am  well  pleased  with  its  workings. 
I  have  not  had  to  reverse  a  decision  made.  The  judges  try  in  every  case  to  do  the 
right  thing,  tempering  justice  with  mercy.  They  solve  questions  oftentimes  quickly 
that  are  knotty  for  me. 

POUCE. 

This  id  in  much  better  condition.  The  force  is  reduced  and  better  wages  given. 
This  enables  us  to  get  better  men.  They  feel  more  like  men,  more  like  doing  their 
work,  and  respect  themselves  to  a  greater  degree. 
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BUIIJ>INQ8. 

I  have  no  complaints  to  make  on  this  sabject.  My  requests  have  been  granted  by 
a  generous  Department.  It  is  true,  my  estimates  were  cut  down  some;  but  we  have, 
by  pushing  and  economizing  in  every  possible  way,  got  a  good  barn,  a  good  house  for 
the  agent,  good  shops,  and  a  good  woodshed  and  tool-room  for  the  boarding-house,  all 
the  work  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  We  are  not  yet  done  painting,  as  I  have  to  do  most 
of  that  with  my  own  hands,  there  being  no  funds  for  tnat  purpose,  as  it  took  all  we 
had  to  get  the  buildings  up.  The  work  is  all  done  (saving  the  painting)  with  one 
little  exception;  we  ran  out  of  lime,  and  one  room  in  the  house  lacks  oue  ouat  of 
plaster — a  small  matter  of  about  five  or  six  dollars. 

While  on  this  subject  I  wish  also  to  speak  of  Indian  buildings.  Many  of  this  people 
are  building  new  houses.  I  have  manufactured  and  issued  to  them  over  a  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  lumber.  I  have  sent  into  the  Salmon  River  country  the  first  lumber 
that  ever  went  there,  except  some  fence,  bridge,  or  house  washed  down  the  river. 
Some  of  the  people  came  up  to  the  agency  and  went  into  the  woods,  cut  the  logs,  took 
the  Government  oxen  and  hauled  them  to  the  mill ;  and  out  of  the  money  allowed  me 
to  make  lumber,  I  hired  an  engineer  and  sawyer,  the  Indians  going  into  the  mill  to 
work,  and  cut  out  some  forty -odd  thousand  feet  and  put  it  into  the  water,  ran  it  down 
to  the  ocean,  then  hauled  it  to  their  homes  along  the  coast.  These  ludians  want 
homes  like  the  wliites,  and  are  (the  majority  of  them)  doing  all  they  can  to  make 
them.    The  brush  and  mud  hovel  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

SANITARY. 

I  have  had  my  sympathies  aroused  many  times  during  the  year  past  and  gone  be- 
cause of  our  having  no  resident  physician,  having  only  funds  enough  to  have  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Carter  once  a  month ;  and  the  pleadings  for  a  doctor  have  come  to  me  in 
such  a  way  that  I  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  right.  They  argued  that  if  there 
was  not  money  enough  for  a  doctor  and  a  farmer  that  they  ought  to  have  the  former. 
They  had  been  taught  farming,  but  not  medicine,  and  if  we  meant  civilizati<m  we 
must  give  them  a  white  medicine  man,  as  their  sick  nmst  be  attended  to;  and  if  we 
did  not  doctor  them  our  way  they  would  do  it  their  way — they  wouM  go  back  to  the 
old  way,  the  way  of  their  fathers.  I  could  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their 
claim.  So  sad  is  it  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave  and  see  this  doomed  people 
put  away  their  dead,  seeming  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  their  race  in  a  few  .\ear8 
will  be  extinct.  My  interpreter,  a  good  Christian  man,  has  this  summer  losr  two 
bright  children.  The  health  of  the  reservation  is  better  now  than  at  any  time  sinc^ 
I  assumed  charge.  Our  physician  will  reside  here  this  year,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  at 
once  when  needed.     Births  and  deaths  are  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

LANDS. 

Congress  should  this  coming  winter  pass  a  law  similar  to  the  bill  of  Hon.  J.  N. 
Dolph^,  allotting  their  lauds  to  them  and  giving  them  titles.  My  Indians  deserve  to 
know  that  their  homes  are  their  own.  We  shall  have  to  take  care  of  the  old  and  the 
young;  but  a  long  step  will  be  taken  toward  self-support  when  the  American  people 
can  be  just  enough  to  give  the  ludiau  a  piece  of  land  for  his  own,  so  that  he  will 
know  it  is  his. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  there  are  some  publications  sent  out  from  Washington  to  the  different  agen- 
cies and  among  the  Indians  purporting  t'O  be  in  the  interest  of  the  service,  yot  giving 
us  to  understand  that  we  cannot  keep  straight  with  the  Department  uuless  we  fee  an 
agent  there,  and  making  us  feel  generally  uncomfortable,  1  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  many  kindnesses  fiom  the  Department.  When  we  have  made  mistakea 
they  have  been  kiiully  pointed  out,  and  when  corrected  we  have  had  full  credit.  While 
our  work  has  been  hard  we  have  felt  that  we  had  the  symnathy  of  the  Department 
iu  all  we  were  tryi-ig  t>o  do,  and  to  that  Department  we  feel  deeply  gratefuK 
Very  respectfully,  • 

F.  M.  WADSWORTH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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United  States  Indian  Service, 

Umatilla  Agbncv,  Oregon, 

August  15, 1885. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  yonr  circular  of  July  1,  1885, 1  have  the  honor  to  snbmii 
mj  thinl  annnal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  to  date. 

This  reservation  consists  of  about  2()8, 000  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Umatilla  Count  v, 
hi  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  through  which  flows  the  Umatilla 
River,  a  beautiful  stream  abounding  in  fish  of  nearly  every  variety.  The  reservation 
is  alito  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Umatilla,  such  as 
Wild  Horse,  Birch,  Butter,  Cottonwood,  Meachem,  and  McKay  Creeks,  and  numer- 
ous springs  of  the  purest  water,  and  in  those  portions  of  the  reserve  where  those 
streams  are  not  convenient,  irrigation  can  be  easily  obtained  with  but  little  labor. 

About  one-fourth  of  this  land  consists  of  timberfor  building  and  fuel  purposes,  and 
the  supply  of  the  latter  is  nmnle  for  many  years  to  come ;  but  the  trees  suitable  for 
building;  purposes  wher««  the  Government  saw  and  shingle-mills  are  situated  (mouth 
of  Mearhem  Creek)  are  getting  scarce,  and  will  scarcely  last  this  season;  so  that  the  saw- 
mill will  have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  part  of  the  reserve  where  timber  is  abun- 
dant and  will  last  a  long  time.  In  this  connection,  I  some  time  ago  recommended  the 
pnrcha-ne  of  a  steam  engine  (with  the  consent  of  the  Indians),  to  run  the  mill,  which 
could  be  fasily  moved  at  &ny  time,  and  to  be  paid  for  from  funds  now  due  these  In- 
dians at  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Aliout  one-f(mrth  of  the  land  here  is  used  for  pasture  and  the  balance  is  composed 
of  about  the  finest  agricultural  laud  in  Oregon,  or  indeed  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  It  is  uo  wonder  that  the  whites  surrounding  this  reserve  on  all  sides  should 
look  with  longing  eyes  here,  the  more  so  as  they  well  kuow  the  number  of  Indians 
here  cannot  and  most  ceitainly  do  not  cultivate  one-half  of  the  land. 

The  Indians  located  here  consist  of  the  Walla- Walla,  Caynse,  aud  Umatilla  tribes^ 
■nmbering  in  all  7^)0.  There  are  also  lt)6  mixed  bloods  on  the  reserve,  principally 
of  the  Walla- Walla  tribe— or  who  claim  to  be,  at  least — making  a  total  number  of 
696.  As  those  mixed-bloods  are  nearly  all  white  and  have  been  raised  in  a  civilized 
manner  like  whiten,  they  are  in  one  sense  a  good  acquisition,  as  they  show  to  the 
fiili-bloods  what  can  be  done  with  gogd  land,  such  as  there  is  here,  and  how  easy  it  la 
to  make  a  good  living  entirely  independent  of  everything. 

These  |»eople  have  greatly  improved  in  work  and  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms 
within  the  )iast  year.  Thewheat  crop  alone  will  amout  to  130,000  bushels,  60,000  of 
which  was  raised  by  the  mixed-bloods.  This  is  a  vast  and  most  gratifying  showing 
for  all  concerned.  In  aildition  tbey  have  raised  large  amounts  of  barley,  corn,  oat0» 
melons,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  will  have  an  ample  amount  of  seeds  for  nexl 
year's  planting. 

In  accordance  with  office  instructions  of  March  31,  last,  on  the  6th  of  May,  Spe- 
cial Indian  Agent  C.  H.  Dickson,  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose,  held  a  council  of 
the  Indians  here  on  the  subject  of  taking  their  lands  in  severalty  and  disposing  of 
the  balance  in  acconlance  with  terms  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  Slater  bill,''  ap- 
proved March  3,  11^85.  The  proviHions  of  this  most  excellent,  fair,  and  just  bill  were 
ably  aud  intelligently  explained  and  interpreted  to  the  Indians  by  Mr.  Dickson  and 
others,  and,  as  I  believe,  were  fully  understood  by  them  at  that  time  as  well  as  at  the 
prtrsent.  They  however,  after  some  speaking  aud  deliberation  on  the  matter,  asked 
throigh  their  chiefs  and  head  men  for  some  little  time  to  deliberate  on  the  matter 
among  themselves,  which  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Di«kson  left  for  Spokane  Falls,  Wyo.^ 
where  he  had  M>me  official  business  to  attend  to,  and  stated  he  would  return  here 
whenever  they  (the  Indians)  were  ready  to  give  their  answer  to  the  proposition 
made  them. 

Ex  Senator  Slater  and  Judge  La  Dow,  of  Pendleton,  having  been  appointed  under 
dat«  of  June  11  and  13  by  the  Indian  Office  as  commissioners  to  hold  a*  council  with 
the  Indians  on  the  aliove  matter,  it  was  decided  by  all  concerned  to  hold  another 
council  on  the  13th  of  July,  188.%  which  council  was  accordingly  held  on  that  day, 
ex-Senator  Slater  and  Judge  La  Dow  present,  and  many  other  prominentcitizens  were 
also  preseiit^a  largt^  number  of  Indians  also.  The  whole  matter  was  again  fully  and 
ably  explained  to  them  by  the  Senator,  Ju<lge  La  Dow,  myself,  and  others,  and  al- 
though they  well  underntood  the  whole  matter,  yet  they  were  not  prepared  to  give 
an  answer.  Th«  council  then  adjourned  until  the  18th  of  July,  when  on  that  day  the 
wh*»le  matter  was  again  discussed  by  all  concerned.  But  the  Indians  again  asked  for 
tiaie,  and  stated  as  a  reas«>u  that  tliey  were  now  busily  engaged  with  their  farms, 
and  when  their  work  was  done,  all  of  the  Indians  could  easily  oe  assembled  and  each 
person's  opinion  taken.  It  was  then  decided  to  hold  another  council  in  about  three 
months,  when  all  work  would  be  completed  and  their  final  answer  given. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  all  the  proceedings,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  (the 
Indians)  will  u<it  agree  on  this  matter,  and  for  the  reaMon  that  a  very  strong  pressure 
is  br<mght  to  bear  on  them  against  this  most  excelleut  bill  by  the  mixed-bloods  here 
(or  rather  the  whites  who  ara  the  htisbands  of  them) ;  also  by  a  number  of  stockmen 
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and  some  otbei's,  equally  intereBted  in  keeping  the  reservation  as  it  is.  The  trne  rea- 
son for  the  hostility  of  the  mixed-bloods  is,  that  their  tennre  on  the  land  they  occupy 
at  present  is  rather  uncertain,  as  they  are  here  only  on  instructions  from  the  honora- 
ble Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  July  21,  18h1,  to  my  predecessor,  wherein  it  ia 
stated  that  any  person  with  any  portion  of  Indian  blood  in  them  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  recognized  as  **  Indians."  This,  however,  is  not  law,  althongh  it  may 
be  so  hereafter,  and  these  mixed-bloods  are  afraid  that  if  this  bill  goes  through,  their 
stay  here  (or  a  good  many  of  them,  at  least)  would  be  rather  short.  The  Indians 
here,  althongh  intelligent,  and  as  well  civilized  as  ever  they  will  be,  are  yet  subject 
to  such  influences  as  those  I  have  mentioned;  and  although  of  course  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  next  council  the  matter  may,  and  I  hope  will  be,  satisfactorily  arranged, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  in  my  opinion. 

On  or  about  the  12th  of  June  last  the  dead  body  of  a  white  man  named  Hilton  was 
found  at  a  place  called  the  Toll-House,  near  Sommerville,  a  town  a  short  distance 
from  here.  From  all  the  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  in  the  premises,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  a  murder  was  committed,  and  by  Indians,  two  of  whom  were  staying 
there  a  short  time  previous.  One  of  these  Indians,  named  Qua«-i  as,  or  Joe,  the  prin- 
cipal, belongs  here ;  the  other,  the  accessory,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Flathead  Indian  be- 
longing to  Montana.  They  both  fled.  I  have  written  to  all  the  Indian  agents  in  the 
country  giving  a  full  description  of  the  Indian,  and  have  received  answers  that  they 
will  watch  and  arrest  one  or  both  if  possible;  but  notwithstanding  all  our  vigilance, 
together  with  all  the  sheriffs  and  police,  these  fellows  have  not  yet  been  found,  or  no 
trace  of  them.  It  seems  a  mystery  where  they  could  have  gone  without  being  recog- 
nized, and  the  only  supposition  is  that  they  might  have  got  lost  in  the  mountain,  as 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  Bnow  there  at  the  time. 

My  employ^  nave  put  up  six  houses  for  the  Indians  during  the  year  in  addition  to 
their  regular  work  repairing  wagons,  plows,  ^c,  and  have  also  cut,  cured,  and  stacked 
2o  tons  of  fine  wheat  hay  raised  on  the  agency  farm ;  this,  together  with  25  tons  more 
raised  on  the  school  farm,  gives  50  tons,  which  gives  an  ample  supply  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  both  hay  and  straw,  and  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  be  required. 

Under  authority  of  April  2,  1885,  I  expended  $750  for  the  repair  of  the  ageney 
griat-mill.  This,  nowever,  was  not  sufficient,  and  an  estimate  has  been  sent  in  for 
$300  more  to  build  a  new  dam  and  mill-race,  &c.,  when  the  mill  will  be  in  ^ood  run- 
ning order,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Inaians  in  grinding  their  grain  as  well 
as  supplying  the  boarding  school  with  flour  at  merely  the  cost  of  the  wheat.  I  trust 
this  amount  will  be  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

My  employ^  are  at  present  at  the  saw-mill  sawing  lumber  for  agency  use,  and  my 
carpenter  will  remain  there  for  some  time  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  lumber  for  a  good 
many  Indians  who  want  houses.  They  pay  for  the  logs  and  furnisn  all  material,  and 
all  I  can  do  with  my  limited  number  of  employ^  (3)  is  to  put  them  up  and  saw  the 
lumber  for  them. 

The  status  of  these  Indians  is  good,  they  are  quiet  and  inoffensive,  as  a  general  rule, 
and  most  of  them,  especially  within  the  past  year,  are  good  workers  and  cultivate 
about  15,000  acres  now,  and,  for  Indians,  they  are  doing  remarkably  wdll  and  are 
improving  all  the  time. 

The  boarding  school  established  here  in  1882  is  progressing  well.  At  the  exercises 
held  on  June  ^  last,  at  which  Bishop  Grose,  the  archbishop  of  Oregon,  and  all  the 
prominent  persons  in  Pendleton  and  vicinity  were  present,  every  one  expressed  them- 
selves as  not  only  highly  pleased  but  astonished  at  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils. 
There  are  now  75  pupils  who  attend,  all  of  them  well  fed,  clothed,  and  well  taken 
care  of  in  all  respect-s,  owing  to  the  more  than  liberal  munificence  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  buildings,  outhouses,  and  grounds  belonging  to  the  school  are  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order,  and  the  teachers  and  other  employes  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
school  farm  contains  about  65  acres,  and  the  industrial  teacher,  with  the  help  of  the 
older  boys,  had  cut  and  stacked  25  tons  of  as  fine  wheat  hay  as  any  in  the  country; 
in  addition  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  has  been  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  sufficient  seeds  are  saved  for  planting  purposes  next  season.  The  school  is  a  credit 
to  the  Government  and  all  concerned ;  the  scholars  are  all  well  behaved  and  love  (as 
they  have  good  reason)  their  teachers.  The  health  of  the  pnpils  so  far  has  been 
good,  and, no  doubt,  will  continue  so;  this  state  of  things  is, no  doubt, owing  to  the 
sanitary  measures  adopted  and  rigidly  enforced. 

The  police  have  done  good  service  and  still  continue  to  be  attentive  and  zealous  in 
the  performance  of  iheir  duty. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  use  of  whisky  is  on  the  wane ;  there  have 
been  only  a  few  cases  during  the  past  year,  and  nearly  always  the  same  persons,  and 
for  the  past  few  months  I  have  had  no  cases  or  trouble  of  any  kind  with  them.  There 
are  occasionally  some  local  cases,  but  they  are  all  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  police 
court  without  any  interference  on  my  part.  This  institution  has  done  excellent  serv- 
ice since  its  organizat!fon  and  still  so  continues. 

We  have  had  some  few  deaths,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  Young  Chief,  a 
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head  man  of  the  Cayases,  and  a  most  excellent  Indian.  He  left  quite  a  large  prop- 
erty, which  has  been  properly  inherited  by  his  family  exclusively  in  accordance  with 
law. 

On  the  whole  the  progress  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  extremely 
niisfactory;  they  are  (with  few  exceptions  among  the  old  people)  well  off  and  many 
of  them  qaite  wealthy.  They  all  have  ponies,  but  in  addition  many  own  some  fine 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  every  family  has  poultry. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  resei'vation  is  good.  * 

With  my  thanks  for  many  official  courtesies  from  the  officers  of  the  Department, 
as  well  as  fh>m  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  other  officers  connected  with 
my  official  dnties  (statistics  herewith), 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

"E.  J.  SOMMERVILLE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Aosnct,  Oregon,  August  28,  1885. 

Sir  :  Id  compliance  with  request  contained  in  your  circular  of  July  1,  1885,  I  have 
the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report. 

condition  and  habits  of  INDIANS. 

The  eondition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  as  a  rule  is  fair  and  their  habits 
reaAonably  good ;  there  is  but  little  theft,  and  only  two  Indians  have  been  intoxicated 
while  on  the  reservation  to  my  knowledge  since  my  last  report.  The  Indians  are 
steadily  growing  into  habits  of  industry,  less  lounging  and  loafing  around  than  there 
was  a  year  ago,  fewer  councils  and  consequently  mort)  work.  Their  besetting  sins 
are,  as  they  always  have  been,  gambling  and  polygamy,  of  which  I  will  speak  here- 
after. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Jnst  where  to  place  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization  is  no  easy  thing  to  do.  There 
is  danger  of  placing  them  too  low,  and  very  great  danger  of  putting  them  up  on 
rather  too  high  a.  plane,  as  it  is  natural  for  the  agent  to  want  to  make  things  look 
well  for  himself  and  Indian  people ;  hence  the  progress  of  civilization  is  too  frequently 
overestimated  or  overdrawn.  A  careful  reading  of  former  reports  concerning  this 
sgency  wonid  lead  one  to  think  that  the  civilization  of  the  people  here  i  ad  been 
pDftced  too  far  up  the  plane:  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are 
progressing  slowly  but  surely,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Wasco  and  Tenino  tribes.  The  Warm  Springs  and  John  D^y's  tribes 
hare  been  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation,  being  quite  distant  from 
the  agency,  and  the  nand  of  civilization  has  not  laid  very  heavily  upon  them.  They 
have  been  neglected  until  the  last  three  years,  so  they  are  not  as  fariMvanced  as  they 
should  be;  but  time  will  I  presume  reclaim  them  as  well  as  the  others  from  all  their 
uncivilized  habits  and  superstitions.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
ment abroad  in  the  land  about  what  should  be  done  with  the  Indian ;  how  he  should 
be  treated;  his  many  wrongs  should  be  righted.  Each  and  every  self-styled  philan- 
tiiropist  talks  of  what  is  being  done,  what  has  been  done,  and  what  should  be  done; 
bat  after  all  sentiment  accomplishes  but  little.  When  an  agent  takes  hold  of  an 
i^noy  in  a  practical  business  way  he  finds  that  the  vaporing  philanthropist  and 
missionary  who  never  saw  an  Indian  do  not  know  all  that  is  required  to  educate, 
civilize,  and  Christianize  the  Indians.  Many  of  these  theories  are  good,  I  presume,  if 
others  are  permitted  to  put  them  in  practice.  An  a^ent  to  succeed  must  be  practical, 
ind  take  hold  of  his  work  as  he  would  hi^  own  business — using  that  amount  of  dili- 
gence and  tact  that  is  necessary  to  succeed  in  any  other  business. 

POPULATION. 

I  have  just  had  completed  the  census  of  the  Indians  occupying  this  reservation.  I 
find  there  is  now  H31  Indians,  divided  as  follows : 


W&rm  Spriogs 

Wmcom 

Todnoes 

John  DAy*8  — 
Piates 

Total... 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

164 

232 

396 

113 

122 

235 

29 

41 

70 

25 

36 

61 

89 

30 

60 

370 

461 

831 
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The  number  perhaps  would  be  greater  if  a  thorough  census  could  be  taken :  but  as 
it  had  to  be  made  by  some  of  the  regular  employ^  at  odd  times  it  is  possible  a  few 
of  the  Indians  were  overlooked.  Perhaps  there  are  a  few  Indians  who  were  off  the 
reservation  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  being  done  who  were  not  included  in  the 
list.  As  you  are  aware,  there  has  been  two  things  steadily  going  on  since  I  came  in 
charge  of  this  agency.  One  of  these  is  the  reduction  of  the  amouut  of  money  allowed 
for  paying  employes,  until  it  now  reaches  one-fourth  less,  while  much  more  labor  has 
been  exacted  of  the  ^gent;  hence  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  things  done  joat 
as  promptly  as  they  should  be. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  harvest  as  a  rule  has  been  good,  the  acreage  planted  exceeding  any  previous 
year ;  the  yield  better  than  has  been  for  years.  Those  who  sowed  reaped.  As  is  tho 
case  in  all  communities,  th^re  is  a  class  who  do  not  work,  hence  they  are  dependent 
on  others  for  a  living.  There  has  been  enough  grain  and  vegetables  raised  this  sea- 
son to  supply  all  with  food,  if  equally  divided,  and  yet  leave  a  surplus  for  market. 

While  this  is  one  among  the  best  fruit-growing  portions  of  the  State,  there  is  none 
raised  from  the  fact  that  there  never  has  oeen  any  orchards  planted  until  this  season. 
The  trees  that  were  set  out  this  year  are  doing  well,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  it  will 
be  but  a  few  years  until  fruit  will  be  plentiful  if  the  trees  now  growing  are  properly 
cared  for. 

A  look  at  the  old  and  poor  fences,  foul  ground,  and  other  things  around  here,  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  convince  any  one  that  the  Indians  have  advanced  but  little,  if  any, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  money  furnished  and  used  if  it  had  been  properly  applied  to  have  furnished 
the  Indians  with  good  agricultural  implements.  A  few  years  back  the  employes  were 
paid  good  salaries,  and  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  do  the  Department 
work  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  especially  when  there  was  no  repairing  done  to 
the  Government  property.  With  this  state  of  affairs  why  it  was  that  the  Indians 
were  not  taught  farming  and  made  to  fix  up  and  enlarge  their  farms  is  a  matter  not 
very  easily  accoiinted  for ;  for  a  few  years  ago  the  Government  was  as  profligate  here 
as  it  is  penurious  now. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 

The  Indians  have  added  several  new  houses  and  barns  to  the  reservation,  most  of 
which  wore  built  from  lumber  sawed  at  the  mill ;  but  not  unfrequeAtly  the  log-cabin 
and  baru  may  be  seen.  Some  new  fences  have  been  made,  enlarging  the  area  of  their 
fields,  and  in  few  instances  new  lands  have  been  taken  up.  I  have  had  built  a  good, 
substantial  barn  at  the  agency  ;  also  one  on  the  department  farm,  and  a  small  bam 
at  Sinemasho,  as  well  as  repairing  buildings  and  making  new  fences.  The  carpenter 
is  now  at  work  building  an  addition  to  the  agency  school  building.  There  is  much 
more  that  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  improvement's,  as  the  Grovernment 
property  here  needs  repairing  very  much.  The  condition  in  which  I  found  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings  and  farm  was  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  Government,  especially 
the  school  buildings.  Whose  fault  that  things  were  allowed  to  get  in  that  condition 
I  will  leave  for  others  to  judge. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS  AND  CHANGES. 

As  you  require  a  brief  summary  of  all  notable  events  and  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  year,  I  will  say  that  there  has  occurred  two  events  which  I  deem 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  First  was  the  change  of  administration,  and  the  second  was 
the  hurling  of  an  **  offensive"  cyclone,  like  the  thunder-bolt  of  Jupiter,  moving  every- 
thing movable  before  it,  a  little  pulf  of  which  struck  this  agency  when  the  ther- 
mometer marked  100°  in  the  shade,  and  landed  the  present  incumbent  in  the  ''sea  of 
despondency."  But  the  gentle  rain  of  June  will  come  again  and  the  progress  of  the 
Indian  will  go  on  about  as  it  has  for  the  last  300  years. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

As  I  have  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  allotting  to  the  Indians  their  lands  in 
severalty  by  letter,  I  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  allude  to  the  matter  in  this  report. 
Those  Who  negotiated  the  original  treaty  with  these  Indians  intended  that  the  Indians 
should  have  land  in  his  own  individual  right,  not  collectively,  as  it  is  now  held.  If 
each  Indian  entitled  to  land  had  the  land  allotted  to  him,  and  given  to  understand 
that  it  should  be  his  and  his  heirs  for  all  time  to  come,  it  would  unquestionably  be  ft 
g^eat  stimulus  for  him  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  land.  Permanent  improvements 
would  take  the  place  of  temporary  ones,  and  a  stopping  place  would  be  converted  into 
a  home.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  unaerstood  as  advocating  the  abandonment  of  the 
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• 


«iT»tion  system  at  this  time.  I  clu  not  think  the  people  have  advanced  far  enoagh 
to  admit  the  withdrawal  ot  the  protection  of  the  Government  fn»m  tl  em,  but  keep 
what  land  is  not  needed  for  allotment  for  their  common  use  for  the  present,  and  in 
time  they  will  be  readj'  to  do  without  it,  and  it  can  be  disponed  of  in  a  way  most 
beneficial  to  the  Indians,  but  it  should  not  be  disposed  of  until  the  Indian  is  prepared 
for  it.  He  must  be  educated  up  to  that  prtint,  so  that  a  small  tract  of  land  will  suf- 
fice to  yield  him  a  living.  I  am  informed  that  £x-Inspector  Newell  has  advocated  the 
abandonment  of  the  reservation  sj'stem  entirely,  giving  the  Indian  a  small  tract  of 
land  and  let  him  take  care  of  it  himself.  If  he  cannot  live,  let  him  starve.  This  may 
be  a  correct  policy,  a  humane  method,  a  just  treatment  of  the  semi-civilized  races ;  but 
I  do  not  think  so.     ♦    *     •     • 

RBLIGION. 

The  religious  work  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  R.  W.  McBride,  sect 
here  by  the  U.  P.  Churcb.  There  have  been  some  accessions  to  the  church,  which 
have  been  about  offset  by  deaths  and  other  causes,  so  that  the  church  membership 
remains  al>ont  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  For  about  a  year  or  more  previous  to  Mr. 
McBride's  advent  to  this  mission  the  religious  work  was  successfully  carried  on  by  tho 
late  acting  agent  and  clerk,. Mr.  C.  H.  Walker,  who  seemed  to  be  especially  adapted 
to  the  niissiouary  work.  I  fear  if  Mr.  Walker  had  not  lent  his  help  to  the  cause  here 
I  should  l>e  compelled  to  report  the  religious  work  as  waning. 

• 

SCHOOUS. 

As  I  have  frequently  called  your  attention  to  the  almost  total  lack  qf  school  facilities 
here,  and  have  as  yet  received  no  assistance  in  the  way  of  providing  suitable  build- 
ings; as  it  was  a  year  ago,  after  the  summer  vacation,  so  it  will  be  this  year — the 
•ame  apology  for  the  school  buildings.  I  am  now  having  an  addition  made  to  the 
agency  school  building  20  by  32  feet,  two  stories  high,  u>r  dining-room  below  and 
rirls'  dormitory  ^Sn  upper  floor.  The  new  building  will  be  nearly  ready  to  occupy  by 
the  time  the  fall  term  of  school  begins,  and  by  a  little  improvement  at  the  Sinemasho 
school  there  will  be  ample  accommodations  (such  as  it  is)  at  both  schools  for  at 
least  100  children,  and  by  crowding,  as  I  have  had  to  do  the  year  just  passed,  130 
children  can  be  provided  for.  The  number  in  school  should  be  more  rather  than  less, 
as  there  are  now,  per  recent  census,  21G  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

There  were  enrolled  and  attended  school  here,  exclusive  of  the  21  children  at  Forest 
Grove  Indian  training-school,  at  agency  school  71  children,  and  at  the  Sinemasho 
achool  50,  making  a  total  of  121  children,  of  which  number  78  were  boys.  Many  of 
the  Indians  do  not  regard  their  girls  as  worth  educating.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  agency  school  for  the  year  was  41if  ;  largest  average  attendance  for  one  month 
was  50|Y.  At  Sinemasho  the  average  attendance  was  (for  the  year)  31^.  The  largest 
average  attendance  for  one  month  was  37^. 

Tbe  progress  made  in  the  stndies  taught  in  school  was  fair.  A  lazy  and  indolent 
lot  of  boys  at  the  agency  school  were  taught  to  work,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  they  were  as  industrious  as  one  could  expect  or  wish.  There  was  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  industrial  school  at  Sinemasho  before  it  closed  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

NKW  SCHOOL-HOUSE  NEEDED. 

As  I  have  many  times  previous  to  this  urged  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a  new  school- 
boilding here,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  once  more  alluding  to  the  matter.  The 
treaty  stipulates  among  other  things  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  shall  have  a 
suitable  building  erected  for  school  purposes,  which  has  never  been  done  ;  but  allow 
me  to  offer  as  an  excuse  for  the  Government's  failure  to  fultill  its  obligations  here  to 
the  Indians,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  has  become  notorious  that  the  Government  never 
has  dealt  with  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  past  as  agreed  upon.  All  who  have 
given  the  education  of  the  Indian  proper  thought,  or  a  thorough  investigation  of  edu- 
cation among  Indians,  know  that  to  educate  a  few  of  the  Indian  youths  is  nothing 
more  than  educated  cruelty,  for  when  the  youths  of  the  Indians  have  undergone  a 
thorough  education  and  training  for  years  they  fully  realize  their  true  condition  in 
their  semi-civilized  state,  and  it  is  very  humiliating  and  unpleasant  for  them  to  go 
hack  to  their  old  ways  of  living  among  their  people.  Yet  they  must  go  back,  or  nearly 
so,  or  h%  ostracized  among  their  tribes,  and  they  cannot  go  among  the  whites.  I  again 
repeat  it,  that  to  educate  a  few  of  the  children  and  turn  them  out  into  the  world  poor 
and  without  anything  to  do,  as  is  now  being  universally  done,  is  educated  cruelty. 
The  Department  sends  out  circulars  to  the  agents,  requiring  them  to  put  every  child 
in  school,  yet  when  urged  to  make  some  provision  ifbr  propeny  caring  for  the  children, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  their  ear.  Congress  makes  liberal  appropriations  for 
■chools  and  school-buildings  among  the  Indians,  but  nothing  can  be  had  here.    I  have 
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been  unable  to  elicit  any  response  to  my  letters  and  reports  about  school-buildings 
needed  here  for  several  months  past.  The  Indians  have  been  ready  to  furnish  the 
lumber  for  building  a  school-house  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  213  school  chil- 
dren, but  nothing  can  be  done  for  them,  it  seems.  When  the  Piutes  were  murderinic 
the  defenseless  settlers  and  keeping  the  soldiers  at  bay,  the  Government  called  on  the 
Warm  Springs  for  help,  and  it  came.  When  the  Modocs  held  the  lava-lfdds  and  there 
were  graves  of  over  190  soldiers  slain  in  the  futile  attempt  to  dislodj^e  them  from  their 
stronghold,  the  Government  turned  imploringly  to  the  people  here  tor  help,  promisinp^ 
them  if  killed  in  battle  or  wounded  they  would  be  peusioned  (which  agreement  was 
never  complied  with);  help  came  quickly,  and  tbe  result  is  known  everywhere.  And 
yet,  when  the  people  here  or  their  agent  ask  for  what  they  were  promised  and  what 
they  should  have,  the  Government  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
this  matter,  both  to  the  Indians  and  the  Government.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  Department  to  begin  "preparations  to  carry  on  the  educational  worlk  here,  and  I 
have  pointed  out  to  the  Indians  the  beneficial  results  to  them  to  bave  all  their  chil- 
dren educated,  especially  in  the  industrial  part  of  the  school-work.  My  purpose  has 
not  befU  to  deceive  but  to  give  the  facts  regarding  schools  here,  which  I  can  truth- 
fully say  I  have  frequently  done  in  the  past.  I  think  if  the  Commissioner  would  visit 
all  the  agencies  there  might  be  much  good  grown  out  of  it;  he  might  see  what  diffi- 
culties agents  have  to  encounter  in  the  educational  part  of  their  work,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  give  the  public  a  much  more  intelligent  report  of  Indian  affairs.  •  •  • 
1  ask  what  of  right  belongs  to  these  people  and  nothing  more. 

MEDICINE  MEN. 

• 

The  medicine  man  still  keeps  his  hold  upon  the  Indians,  and  always  will  so  long  as 
the  Indian  remains  in  such  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  state.  There  are  none  here 
but  what  believe  in  him  except  possibly  two  or  three  individuals.  The  Indian  doctor 
is  doctor  as  well  as  priest.  Doctoring  among  the  Indians  is^not  confined  to  men  alone, 
but  the  women  are  possessed  with  the  power  to  heal  as  well  as  the  men.  The  *'Te- 
man-i-mus"  is  free  to  all  who  can  catch  it.  When  one  becomes  very  sick  among 
them,  always  from  one  to  three  doctors  are  called  in  to  attend  to  the  patient — to  ad- 
minister to  his  temporal  as  well  as  his  spiritual  wants.  The  minister  may  be  called 
to  administer  his  blessing  to  the  dying  man,  and  they  may  ^o  through  with  the 
religious  service  with  apparent  sincerity  and  fervency,  but  their  superstitious  fears 
prompt  them  always  to  indulge  in  their  own  religious  rites  either  before  or  after 
death ;  nothing  else  would  satisfy  their  friends.  The  man  or  woman  who  possesses 
the  '*  Te-man-i-mus^'  must  be  cmsulted;  their  blessings  must  be  had.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  medicine  man  as  a  class,  like  the  women  here,  is 
extremely  conservative ;  he  is  opposed  to  anything  that  would  advance  his  people  ; 
he  opposes  schools,  good  morals,  and  the  observance  of  the  laws.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  three  or  four  doctors  who  are  apparently  friendly  to  schools  and 
the  progression  of  their  people.  If  they  are  sincere,  what  the  motives  are  that  impel 
them  to  such  a  course  I  have  been  unable  to  learn. 

AGENCY  PHYSICIANS. 

There  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  some  different  system  in  securing  a. suitable 
agency  physician ;  for  each  agency  should  have  a  competent  doctor  both  lor  the  white 
employ^  and  the  Indians.  Unless  the  Indians  can  be  supplied  with  a  physician  who 
is  both  suitable  and  competent  for  the  place,  they  will  never  give  up  their  old  medi- 
cine men.  If  Congress  would  appropriate  a  special  fund  for  medical  aid  as  they 
do  in  other  matters,  and  such  an  amount  as  would  justify  a  competent  person  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  physician,  it  would  be  much  better,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  competent  physician  can  be  had  for  ^00  or  $1,000  per  year,  at  least  he 
would  not  be  an  Esculapius. 

POLYGAMY  AND  OTHER  VICES. 

Polygamy  is  found  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  Warm  Springs  tribe  here.  They 
nearly  all  believe  in  it,  and  practiced  it  without  fear  or  molestation  when  I  came 
here.  I  have  succeeded  partially  in  breaking  it  up  in  the  last  year.  While  the  custom 
has  received  a  serious  check,  and  if  properly  dealt  with  will  soon  disappear  among 
them,  the  belief  in  it  being  right  will  remain  probably  for  a  generation  to  come.  I 
would  add  here  that  I  find  among  all  the  people  of  this  reservation  no  veneration  for 
the  marriage  relations.  Perhaps  there  is  not  an  old  or  middle-aged  man  on  the  reser- 
vation but  what  has  had  from  two  to  five  women  during  his  life.  I  have  required  the 
people  since  I  came  here  to  get  a  divorce  (when  they  wished  one)  in  a  regular  way 
by  a  trial  in  the  court,  and  when  granted  a  divorce,  have  always  taken  a  just  propor- 
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turn  of  the  property  and  given  it  to  the  woraao,  either  real  or  personal  property.  I 
tod  less  divorces  as  a  oooseqoence.  Men  are  not  so  eager  to  put  away  their  old 
wives  mod  take  yoanger  ones  if  a  division  of  the  property  mnst  take  place  before  a 
divorce  can  be  granted. 

Qambling  is  another  vice  mnch  indulged  in  by  nearly  all  the  Indians  here.  Yonng 
Slid  old,  men  and  women,  are  given  to  the  vice ;  bnt professional  gamblers  are  not  very 
nameroas. 

THE  RENEGADES. 

There  are  a  &^at  many  Indians  who  are  not  on  any  reservation.  They  live  in  hats 
mostly  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River;  their  principal  residences  are  at  the 
Cascade  Locks — the  Dalles — Celilo,  and  Tumwater.  They  are  nearly  all  a  worthless, 
igDoraot,  and  superstitious  lot  of  people ;  as  much  so  as  they  possibly  can  be.  They 
prostitute  their  women,  and  are  a  nuisance  to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  It 
ifls  regular  "Gretna  Green" — an  asylum  for  the  law-breakers  of  this  and  other  reser- 
vations to  go  to  when  guilty  of  offences  punishable  by  law.  There  should  be  some- 
thing done  to  rid  the  community  of  this  uuisance  and  the  agents  of  the  annoyance  of 
having  sach  a  class  in  so  close  proximity  to  his  own  people,  for  the  intiuences  that 
come  ^m  there  are  all  bad.  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  special  agents  or  in- 
spectors sent  out  to  these  people  to  try  and  induce  them  to  take  up  land  in  severalty 
apoD  the  public  domain.  While  the  inspectors  receive  many  promises  from  the  In- 
dians that  they  would  take  lands  and  improve  them,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  to- 
day who  is  complying  with  the  law,  nor  will  they  unless  compelled  to.  Their  reli- 
gion prevents  them  taking  up  land  and  cultivating  it  for  a  living.     *     *     « 

THE  POLICE  COURT. 

I  consider  the  results  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  a  police  court  here  as  sat- 
Ifl&ctory.    The  policemen  are  efficient. 

INDIAN  TRAININQ-SCHOOL  AT  SALEM,   OREG. 

This  school  has  recently  graduated  (^uite  a  number  of  Indian  children,  six  of  whom 
«e  of  this  reservation,  viz,  Misses  Sallie  and  Lilli^  Pitt,  Lizzie  Olney,  £fmma  Parker, 
Etts  Holliquilla,  and  Mr.  George  Meacham.  They  are  certainly  a  credit  to  the  insti- 
tatioo,  as  well  as  themselves.  The  school  will  doubtless  do  much  better  at  Salem 
than  at  its  former  location,  as  in  its  new  quarters  they  have  many  more  advantages 
than  at  the  old,  as  it  is  much  healthier  at  Salem  than  at  the  old  location.  There 
coold  hardly  have  been  found  a  better  locality  for  the  school  in  the  State  than  where 
it  is  now  located. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  of  necessity  I  have  omitted  to  mention  many  things 
that  properly  come  under  the  head  of  an  annual  report.  To  undertake  to  correctly 
portray  to  yon  the  condition  of  things  here  is  more  than  I  can  do.  Just  think  of  a 
lot  of  unsigntly  buildings  that  had  been  built  over  20  years  ago,  during  which  time 
there  had  been  no  repairs  made;  weather-boarding  off  in  patches,  window  glass  and 
ash  broken,  the  nnderpinning  rotted,  and  buildings  about  to  fall  down ;  horses  reeled 
as  they  walked,  caused  from  starvation;  scarcely  a  pound  of  feed  of  any  kind  for 
feeding  teams.  What  hay  that  was  used  to  feed  the  teams  was  bought  or  had  to  be 
purchased  of  the  Indians.  Yon  bought  one  ponnd  and  paid  for  two.  The  hay-scales 
w»e  in  a  box  leaning  up  against  the  commissary,  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  The 
lehool-honses  were  dingy,  without  ventilation,  and  of  necessity  unhealthy.  No  pro- 
nsion  or  any  attempt  to  care  for  the  old  or  indigent  who  were  unable  to  care  for 
tibemselves;  only  the  men  of  influence  were  looked  after;  if  the  old  and  womout 
lived,  it  was  all  right,  of  course.  That  may  be  humanity  and  Christianity,  but  it  is 
lot  the  kind  I  believe  in.  Stock  were  left  to  care  for  themselves  during  the  winter, 
property  was  scattered,  the  strong  imposed  upon  the  weak;  favoritism  was  prevalent. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  affairs  eighteen  months  ago,  and  I  have  not  told  half  of  it ;  and 
of  course  to  remedy  these  abuses  was  not  an  easy  task.  There  was  not  a  foot  of  lumber 
or  any  other  suitable  material  on  hand  to  begin  repairs  with.  Material  had  to  be  pro- 
Tided  before  anything  in  the  way  of  repairs  or  improvements  could  be  done.  My  labors 
have  been  many.  The  mills  have  been  repaired,  school-buildings  improved,  new  barns 
snd  fences  made.  The  Indians  had  to  learn  that  the  agent  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
here;  places  held  by  incompetent  employ^^  had  to  be  supplied  with  competent  per- 
sons; some  of  the  white  settlers  in  close  proximity  to  the  reservation  had  to  be  taught 
a  lesson  that  they  could  not  trespass  with  perfect  impunity  upon  the  lands  of  the 
reservation;  the  flour  contractor  had  to  learn  that  he  could  not  expect  50  cents  more 
per  barrel  for  flour  than  it  could  be  purchased  for  in  the  market ;  he  found  it  made  a 
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difference  who  the  agent  was.  The  schools  had  to  be  reorganized  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry inculcated  to  take  the  place  of  laziness  that  had  been  fostered  among  the 
children  ;  the  leading  men  (so-called)  had  to  learn  that  the  agent  did  not  re<]nire 
their  assistance  any  more  as  an  educational  board ;  that  the  teachers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  agent,  would  manaje  the  school  affairs  of  the  agency.  The  constant 
interfering  and  meddling  with  the  schools  and  school  children  by  the  parents  had  to 
be  abolished.     All  these  things  and  much  more  the  agent  had  to  contend  with. 

Evil  persons  residing  on  or  near  the  Tygh  adjacent  to  the  reservation  have  tried  to 
make  the  Indians  dissatisfied  with  the  wav  things  have  been  conducted  here  recently. 
They  have  misrepresented  things  to  the  Indians.  The  two  most  prominent  persons 
in  the  last  interference  were  *  »  *  -who  wanted  to  be  agent  here,  and  who,  the 
Indians  say,  promised  them  that  if  they  would  indorse  him  tor  agent,  that  in  case  of 
his  appointment  he  would  permit  them  to  drink  all  the  whisky  they  wanted,  to 
marry  all  the  women  they  desired,  and  to  do  as  they  pleased  about  sending  their 
children  to  school,  (biit  yet,  after  all  these  fair  promises,  he  found  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Indians  did  not  want  a  change  in  the  present  system) ;  and  *  »  *  ^ho 
owns  a  flouring-mill  on  the  Tygh,  and  has  wanted  the  contract  to  furnish  flour  here, 
and  who  had  such  contract  prior  to  my  assuming  charge,  at  a  rate  above  what  it 
could  be  had  of  others  had  competition  been  invited.  I  only  mention  this  instance 
of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  agency,  that  some  steps  can  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  agent  from  the  attacks  of  designing  persons;  for  uniess  my  successor  lends 
his  aid  to  these  outside  schemes  he  will  have  trouble  with  them ;  they  will  be  swift 
to  circulate  reports  not  true  of  him. 

With  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  the  help  and  material  I  now 
have  at  my  disposal,  this  agency  in  a  very  short  time  could  be  put  in  a  very  good 
condition. 

You  asked  me  to  give  facts  and  to  omit  all  rose-colored  reports  of  things  here. 
What  I  have  said  I  think  will  convince  you  that  I  have  complied  with  your  request. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

ALONZO  GE8NER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


.  Ouray  Agency,  Utah, 

August  12,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second 
annual  report.  Although  during  the  year  very  many  occurrences  have  arisen  some- 
what annoying,  I  feel  I  can  make  a  favorable  report,  and  express  much  gratification 
for  favors  received  from  the  Department  during  your  administration. 

This  agency  has  occupied  the  present  site  scarcely  one  year,  and  though  the  buildings 
had  undergone  a  moderate  form  of  refitting  before  occupancy,  I  find  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done — enough  to  more  than  employ  what  help  is  allowed  me  in  getting 
everything  in  good  working  order.  In  fact,  I  have  to  divide  my  help  between  looking 
after  the  wants  of  the  Indians  and  keeping  the  Government  property  in  shape,  so  that 
ueither  receives  the  attention  demanded. 

The  employes  who  have  assisted  me  have  performed  their  labors  well  and  faithfully, 
and  much,  very  much,  of  the  success  accomplished  at  this  agency  is  due  to  their  efforts 

AGRICULTURE 

There  is  not  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  this  year  as  last,  owing  to  the 
high  water  which  flooded  and  entirely  destroyed  the  very  best  prospects  of  crops  in 
iyo4,  which  discouraged  many.  But  a  better  system  of  cultivation  has  been  advanced, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  better.  The  farms  are  small,  many  of  them  mere 
patches,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  to  see  an  Indian  take  some  interest  in  small  matters. 
The  farming  lands  are  scattered  along  the  river  bottoms  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  agency,  and  some  have  not  received  the  attention  they  should,  as  one 
farmer  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  a  time.  I  would  recommend  the  employment  of  two 
additional  farmers  for  six  months  in  the  year,  to  be  allowed  to  assist  in  putting  in 
their  crops  and  harvesting  the  same.  The  gratuitous  action  of  the  Government,  in 
distributing  agricultural  implements  to  the  Indians,  is  commendable,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  fully  appreciated  in  time  by  the  tribe,  as  it  now  is  by  a  few. 

The  agency  farmer  resigned  July  31,  and  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  resigned 
August  8,  which  leaves  the  agency  in  bad  shape  for  help.  The  Indians^  crops  are 
DOW  ready  to  cut,  and  I  have  no  one  to  assist  tnem.  The  pay  is  inadequate  to  the 
employment  of  good  men,  as  one  who  is  worth  anything  at  all  can  demand  and  secure 
a  better  compensation  nearer  civilization,  and  the  ''nangers  on/'  infatuated,  with 
Government  positions,  are  of  no  account,  usually,  and  a  good  man  is  hard  to  get. 
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There  are  aboat  70  acres  of  land  nnder  caltivation  this  year  by  Indians,  65  of  which 
▼ere  newly  broken,  as  the  lands  flooded  last  year  were  abandoned.  One  hundred  and 
ten  acres  are  nnder  fence ;  870  rods  of  wire  fence  have  been  put  up  during  the  year. 
My  fanner  eatiniat^s  the  yield  will  be:  Corn,  100  bushels;  oats,  580  bushels ;  potatoes, 
650  bushels;  and  Tegetables  and  garden  truck,  3,000  pounds.  The  Indians  have  sup- 
plied the  agency  with  considerable  of  the  latter,  for  which  they  have  received  good 
f rices.  The  distribution  of  seeds  is  also  commendable  in  the  Deparfcmemont ;  but  the 
'te  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  saving  seed — "Sufficient  unto 
♦he  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  being  the  motto.  They  are  using  grain-cradles  to  cut 
grain  instead  of  hand-sickles,  and,  though  awkward,  cause  the  **  harvest  moon  "  to 
smile.  No  wheat  was  sown,  owing  to  not  getting  seed  wheat  in  time,  and  the  slow 
advance  of  the  season. 

STOCK. 

It  w  a  hard  matter  to  explain  away  any  unfavorable  circumstances  or  impressions 
which  may  arise  concerning  stock  at  this  agency.  I  have  been  visited  by  two  inspect- 
on,  and  neither  of  them  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  stock  or  the  range  on 
which  they  grazed.  Reports  were  made,  however,  and  I  am  left  to  infer  they  were 
the  result  of  hearsay.  The  range  is  extensive,  the  grazing  light  and  scattering,  which 
necessitate^  the  dividing  of  the  herd.  The  better  grazing  is  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  reserve,  next  to  the  Colo^do  line,  some  40  miles  from  the  agency. 

Mr.  Minnis,  whom  I  succeeded,  received  a  herd  of  stock  cattle  in  1883,  which  were 
very  thin  and  poor  whtyi  turned  over  to  me:  so  much  so,  that  there  being  no  water 
OB  the  range  in  the  winter,  they  kept  traveling  between  the  range  and  the  river,  and 
miDy  of  them  wer«  drowned  breaking  through  the  ice,  and  mired  in  the  quick-sands, 
too  poor  and  weak  to  extricate  themselves.  The  exact  number  which  were  lost  in 
this  manner,  I  have  never  been  able  to  fully  ascertain.  During  the  month  of  June  I 
WIS  with  my  herders  having  the  bnnch  rounded-up  for  rebranding  and  to  brand  the 
calves.  I  branded  from  that  herd  100  calves,  and  considered  the  yield  remarkably 
good  for  the  vicissitudes  the  herd  had  undergone. 

In  July  450  more  cows  and  heifers  and  22  graded  bulls  were  received,  which  were 
fally  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  contract  and  in  splendid  condition.  This  stock 
WIS  branded  and  turned  upon  a  range  on  the  west  side  of  Green  River,  about  15  miles 
north  of  the  agency. 

There  are  now  1,255  head  of  stock-cattle  on  the  reservation,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  find  grazing  for  them,  and  requires  the  constant  attendance  of  at  least  two  compe- 
toit  herders.  I  would  recommend  no  more  stock-cattle  be  put  on  this  reservation,  as 
there  is  not  the  feed  for  more,  but  if  possible  divide  the  present  stock  among  the  In- 
dians or  such  ones  as  will  properly  care  for  them.  Several  of  my  Indians  own  a  fei«' 
head  of  cattle,  and  I  would  recommend  they  be  not  allowed  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
cows  and  heifers,  and  thus  train  them  in  one  direction  towards  self-support.  I  would 
also  recommend  the  Department  offer  to  purchase  steers  and  beef-cattle  of  them,  in- 
stead of  by  contract,  as  an  encouragement  to  pursue  stock-raising. 

The  stallions  purchased  for  these  Indians  two  years  ago  have  been  of  no  service  for 
the  purpose  intended.  The  Indians  are  much  opposed  to  having  them  run  with  their 
hones  and  but  few  ever  call  them  into  use.  The  fact  is  the  stallions  are  unannre- 
ciated. 

STATISTICS. 

The  census  taken  prior  to  June  30  shows  an  increase  of  2  over  1884. 

Total  number  of  Indians ^ 1,252 

Number  of  males 644 

Nnmberof  females 608 

Namber  of  males  over  fifteen  years .' 270 

Number  of  females  over  fourteen  years 369 

Nninber  between  six  and  sixteen  years 453 

Deaths  during  the  year 15 

Treated  by  the  agency  physician 108 

Births ,. 10 

The  incantations  of  the  "  medicine  man  "  is  still  adhered  to  by  them  in  severe  sick- 
ness, and  while  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  lose  faith  in  their  own  cures,  many 
•pplj  to  the  physician  for  ordinary  ills.  Others  are  suspicious  of  the  phyifcian's  rem- 
edies, aud  the  chief,  Sappovonaro,  nor  any  of  his  family  have  ever  appliecOor  medical 
treatment  at  the  agency. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since  my  last  report  the  agency  has  been  moved  to  the  west  bank  of  Green  Rivor 
to  the  site  once  occupied  by  Fort  Thoruburgh,  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  troops 
to  Ashby  Fork.     The  new  quarters,   though  far  superior  in  many  ways  to  those 
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vacated,  lack  considerable  of  being  comfortable  and  inviting.  Eleven  bnildings,  stock- 
ade-bnilt,  round  logs,  and  dirt  roofs,  were  repaired  by  special  agent  Lenders,  and 
turned  over  to  me  for  occupancy.  They  answer  the  purpose  very  well  in  dry  weather, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  are  untenable ;  in  fact,  the  dwellings  for  employ^,  the  shops, 
and  the  stables  are  comparable  compartments.  During  the  year  I  received  authority 
and  have  built  an  agent's  dwelling,  frame,  28  by  44  feet,  lathed  and  plastered,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,994.54,  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  if  properly  cared  for  will  make  a  pleasant 
and  comfortable  habitation  for  years  to  come. 

A  frame  school-house  has  also  been  built,  size  16  by  30  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $800,  which- 
is  lathed  and  ready  for  plastering. 

The  agency  scales  have  also  been  moved  across  the  river  and  fitted  up  in  the  corrals 
adjoining  the  stables.  A  new  invoice  of  stock-cattle  being  ordered  for  delivery  at 
this  agency,  the  corrals  were  torn  down  and  rebuilt,  as  having  no  chutes  for  branding 
necessitated  the  throwing  of  every  head  of  stock  for  the  branding  iron. 

The  plaza  around  which  the  agency  buildings  are  situated  comprises  about  4  acres 
of  ground  and  when  vacated  by  the  troops  the  embankments  around  the  tents  were 
left  standing,  the  removal  of  which  has  occupied  all  the  spare  time  for  six:  months. 
The  plaza  is  sown  to  grass  seed,  but  perhaps  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

An  extensive  shed  has  also  been  arranged  in  which  to  keep  wagons  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. I  would  recommend  the  dirt  roofs  be  removed  from  the  stable  and  employ^ 
dwellings,  office  and  commissary,  and  good  shingled  roofs  be  substituted.  Thid 
change  would  necessitate  an  expense  of  $1,000,  but  should  by  all  means  be  done. 

A  well  30  feet  deep,  with  good  iron  pump  and  wind-mill,  has  also  been  added  this 
season. 

BDUCATIONAX.  • 

During  the  year  a  school-house  of  capacity  to  accommodate  thirty  day-scholars  has 
been  buut — a  frame  structure,  at  a  cost  of  ^00. 

This  tribe  has  never  had  much  benefit  of  a  school,  and  I  am  led  to  suppose  the  chief 
reason  is  because  Sappovonaro  and  the  most  of  the  sub-chiefs  and  head  men  most 
strenuously  oppose  schools.  However,  I  engaged  the  services  of  Stanley  Stokes,  of 
Boulder,  Colorado,  in  April,  to  open  the  school  as  an  experiment.  Sappovonaro, 
Shavanaux,  and  others  were  solicited  to  influence  the  children  to  attend,  but  no 
efforts  were  made  by  them  whatever.  Occasionally  a  few,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
slipped  into  the  school-room,  and  some  of  them  were  interested  enough  to  return 
again,  and  showed  considerable  aptitude  in  copying  blackboard  exercises.  The  warm 
weather  coming  on,  in  June,  the  families  living  near  the  agency  moved  away  to  the 
mountains,  and  there  was  not  a  family  with  children  living  nearer  than  seven  miles 
of  the  agency.    This,  of  course,  broke  up  the  school. 

The  distance  at  which  the  families  are  scattered  from  the  agency  is  disadvantageous 
to  a  day-school,  even  in  the  winter  months.  There  are  no  families  nearer  than  three 
to  five  miles,  and  therefore  impossible  for  the  children  to  attend ;  aud  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  if  a  good  lodging  and  boarding  house  were  erected  a  very  good  attend- 
ance could  be  assured.  The  Indians  understand  the  impracticability  of  the  situation, 
and  also  that  at  some  other  agencies  the  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  board  and 
lodging.  ^There  are  453  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a'boarding-school  would  be  a  civilizer  even  if  the  children  did  not  acquire 
much  knowledge  from  school-books,  as  it  would  act  as  an  organizer  and  bring  the 
rising  generation  under  training  and  control,  which  in  later  years  would  be  effective 
and  an  established  feature  of  civilization  and  progress. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Ute  Indians  adhere  strongly  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  gen'eration  to  generation,  and  cling  to  them  with  superstitions 
fidelity.  Improvements  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  *  They  are  not  surprised  at 
anything  which  the  white  man  may  produce,  and  regard  it  neither  with  favor  nor  other- 
wise unless  calculated  for  direct  contact  with  their  antecedency. 

This  agency  being  as  yet  new,  only  one  Indian  family  as  yet  occupy  houses.  Henry 
James,  employed  as  laborer,  has  fixed  up  one  of  the  log  buildings  vacated  by  the  troops 
int^o  a  neat  comfortable  home  and  makes  excellent  progress  in  adopting  the  white 
man^s  mode  of  living,  and  manifests  considerable  pride  in  the  same. '  He  and  his  wife 
dress  in  citi^n's  clothing,  and  she  is  far  neater  in  household  work  than  very  many 
white  peopl"in  civilized  communities. 

My  Indians  have  been  promised  houses  and  continually  remind  me  of  the  unfulfilled 
expectations.  Late  Special  Agent  Lenders  did  have  the  authority  to  build  ten  bouses, 
and  had  delivered  on  the  ground  a  portion  of  the  material  when  removed  by  the 
Department.  I  have  written  the  Department  regarding  the  matter  some  months  since, 
being  anxious  to  have  the  buildings  erected  before  the  September  aud  October  storms 
begin,  and  to  stop  the  continued  inquiries  by  the  Indians  regarding  the  ''Washington 
houses.''    And  one  of  the  severest  penalties  imposed  upon  an  agent  is  to  temper  the 
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wants  and  expectations  of  the  Indians  nnder  his  care  to  the  too  frequent  lassitude  of 
the  Government  in  carrying  oat  the  treaty  obligations.  Many  Indians  have  selected 
their  farms  and  live  on  them  the  minority  of  the  time.  If  sood  comfortable  houses 
were  erected  on  the  farms  of  those  who  have  located,  it  would  be  an  inducement  for 
others  to  settle  in  fixed  habitations. 

Usamlly  they  do  not  take  to  citizen's  dress  readily.  Very  few  wear  the  annuity 
ffoods  longer  than  a  few  weeks  after  issue  but  the  old  men,  the  poor,  and  the  shiftless. 
The  more  industrious,  intelligent,  and  independent,  as  Indian  independence  goes, 
dress  partially  in  civilized  clothing  and  invariably  stick  to  the  blanket,  leggins,  and 
gee-string.  I  have  noticed  that  those  families  who  have  lived  among  white  people, 
and  can  converse  in  English  well,  and  would  be  supposed  to  have  learned  something, 
are  not  as  tidy,  show  less  pride  in  appearance,  and  exhibit  more  filth,  with  one  excep- 
iion,  than  the  most  imcultivated  Ute  in  the  tribe.  Unquestionably,  paint,  feathers, 
and  pride  make  an  Indian  appear  to  as  good  advantage  as  a  metropolitan  belle. 

One  disadvantage  to  promoting  civilization  is  the  lack  of  help  or  employ^.  At 
this  agency  I  am  allowed  but  four  employ^,  and,  there  being  so  much  work  to  be 
done,  no  one  has  any  time  to  instruct  Indians.  Were  a  boarding-school  established, 
the  effect  would  be  productive  of  good  results. 

BUSSIONAKY  WORK. 

There  has  been  no  missionary  work  done  among  these  Indians  since  the  establishment 
of  the  agency,  excepting  by  the  Mormons.  How  much  influence  has  been  acquired 
by  them  I  know  not,  for  their  missions  are  clandestine,  notwithstanding  my  repeated 
instructions  to  the  Indians  to  have  them  report  at  this  agency.  The  only  religious 
observances  I  have  detected  was  the  form  of  saying  ^ace,  when,  at  one  time,  Sap- 
povonaro,  Shavanaux,  and  other  head  men  were  taking  dinner  at  the  mess  house. 
The  Indians  visit  the  Mormons  a  great  deal  off  the  reservation,  and  I  think  secure 
alcohol  from  some  of  them. 

This  agency  is  under  the  control  of  the  Unitarian  religions  society,  who  have  never 
done  any  work  among  the  Indians  owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodations  for  a  mis- 
sionary. 

CRIMES. 

No  crimes  have  been  committed  during  the  year  qu  the  reservation ;  an  Indian 
named  Marf  was,  however,  murdered  a  few  miles  south  of  the  reservation  while  re- 
taming  with' a  trading  party  from  Blake  City,  Utah.  Red  Moon,  to  whose  band  he 
belonged,  immediately  reported  the  matter,  but  it  was  dAring  a  temporary  absence 
from  the  agency,  and  when  I  returned  and  made  efforts  to  have  the  offender  brought 
in  the  chiefs  and  head  men  nearly  all  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  Marf  was  a 
"  medicine  man''  and  had  on  one  occasion  placed  poison  in  the  trail  of  a  very  good 
Indian — Yammen — who  died,  and  later,  blowed  poison  into  a  very  good  girl,  who  also 
died,  and  his  demise  was  a  jast  retribution,  and  they  refused  to  deliver  up  the  mur- 
derer, who  escaped  and  went  to  the  Southern  Utes. 

Augustine  also  killed  a  Mexican  herder  for  stealing  some  24  horses  belonging  to  his 
camp ;  this  occurred  also  off  the  reservation  in  Colorado.  Augustine  was  acquainted 
with  the  Mexican,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  hard  character.  Having  missed  a  part  of 
his  band  of  horses,  and  having  seen  the  Mexican  in  the  neighborhood  a  day  or  two 
before,  he  took  the  tracks  of  the  stolen  band,  and  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles 
when  he  found  a  spur,  belonging,  as  he  recognized,  to  the  Mexican.  Further  on,  he 
foand  the  Mexican's  coat,  and  later  in  the  day  came  upon  him  at  his  cabin  and  shot 
him.  At  the  cabin,  other  parties  had  been  waiting  who  took  the  stock  and  were  in- 
tercepted at  Alma  by  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  in  response  to  a  telegram  I  had 
sent.  Augustine  immediately  reported  the  matter,  but  I  did  nothing  beyond  helping 
him  to  regain  a  part  of  his  stock,  as  I  considered  he  was  justified  in  shooting  the 
Mexican,  who  was  an  outlaw  anyway. 

A  police  force  has  not  been  organized  here.  I  have  mentioned  and  urged  the  matter 
considerably,  and  my  reply  has  always  been :  **  What's  matter  f  Uiiconipahgres  all  good 
boys;  want  no  police."  Feeling  the  force  of  this,  and  realizing  how  untempting  the 
eompHeusation,  I  have  allowed  the  matter  to  rest.  The  only  trouble  I  have  is  their 
very  snccessful  attempts  at  securing  alcohol,  which  I  think  is  given  them  by  the 
Mormons,  or  at  least  comes  from  the  Mormon  settlements. 

Daring  the  Indian  troubles  at  other  agencies  during  the  summer  my  Indians  have 
acted  honorably,  and  have  been  very  solicitous  regarding  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Department,  and  have  requested  me  to  write  letters  to  such  Indians  as  were  dis- 
turbed to  settle  down  to  quietude  at  once.  Sappovonaro  is  an  exceedingly  friendly 
Indian,  has  respect  for  the  Department,  and  is  in  mortal  fear  of  soldiers.  I  think  if 
they  were  entirely  free  from  outside  influences  there  would  be  no  trouble  ever. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  GARDNER, 
United  States  Indian  Agenty  Ouray  Agency,  Utah, 

The  Commissioner  of  Im>iAN  Affairs. 
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Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  August  20, 1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  Department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the 
Indians  under  my  charge.  I  also  submit  herewith  my  statistical  report  and  a  care- 
fully prepared  census  of  these  Indians  as  they  numbered  on  the  30tn  of  June,  1885. 
There  are  two  tribes  of  Indians  located  on  this  reservation,  the  White  River  and  the 
Uintah  Utes.     The  complete  census  is  as  follows  : 

White  River  Utes : 

Men  over  18  years  old 142 

Women  over  14  years  old 150 

Boys  between  6  and  16  years  old 76 

Girls  between  6  and  16  years  old 57 

Boys  under  6  years  old 46 

Girls  under  6  yearsold 43 

514 

Uintah  Utes : 

Men  over  18  years  old 1 141 

Wome'n  over  14  years  old ., 152 

Boys  between  6  and  16  years  old 68 

Girls  between  6  and  16  years  old • 50 

Boys  under  6  years  old 47 

Girls  under  6  years  old 50 

508 

Total 1,022 

No  great  event  transpired  during  the  past  year  to  make  it  more  noticeable  than 
others.  Profound  peace  has  prevailed  among  these  Indians,  only  disturbed  now  and 
then  by  exaggerated  rumors  of  war  among  the  more  warlike  tribes  north  and  south 
of  ns.  The  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  to  these  Indians  in  quieting  the 
feeling  of  envy  and  jealousy  which  has  always  existed  between  the  two  tribes  at  this 
agency.  The  White  River  and  Uintah  Utes  have  intermarried  more  during  the  past 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  tribes.  This  tends  to  make  them  one 
people. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  these  tribes  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
Uintahs  branched  off  from  the  great  Ute  nation  and  settled  by  themselves  in  this 
valley  many  years  ago.  The  Uintahs  are  an  agricultural  people,  depending  very  little 
upon  the  chase.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Uintah  Indians  are  more  nearly  like 
those  of  the  tribes  north  of  them.  The  language  of  the  Uintahs  is,  I  apprehend, 
the  pure  Ute  language,  it  having  undergone  little  or  no  change  since  they  settled 
here.  On  the  other  hand  the  White  Rivers  have  never  taken  kindly  to  agriculture. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  Meeker  massacre  was  because  Mr.  Meeker  tried  to  compel  them 
to  work.  They  have  never  been  contented  to  settle  down  in  one  place.  Their  habits 
are  more  like  their  southern  neighbors.  Their  language  is  different  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  the  Uintahs,  it  being  strongly  tinctured  with  Spanish.  You  can  well 
imagine  the  jealousy  and  envy  that  would  naturally  arise  in  the  breasts  of  the  Uintahs 
by  bringing  these  550  White  River  Utes  among  the  Uintahs  and  locating  them  upon 
lands  which  the  Uintahs  had  always  claimed,  and  which  they  were  always  taught  was 
theirs.  To  widen  the  breach  between  them,  the  Uintahs  were  compelled  to  stand 
peacefully  by  and  see  the  White  River  Utes,  whose  hands  were  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Agent  Meeker,  his  family  and  his  employes,  receive  a  large  cash  annuity, 
when  they  were  brought  here  in  1882,  and  they  receive  nothing.  This  was  a  bitter 
draught  for  them,  and  tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  them ;  and  then  a  large 
herd  of  beef  cattle  belouging  to  the  White  River  Utes  was  brought  here  at  the  same 
time,  which  was  issued  to  them  in  abundance,  while  the  Uintahs  received  little  or 
none. 

The  Uintahs  were  not  properly  included  in  the  compact  between  the  Government 
and  the  Ute  Indians,  entered  into  in  1880,  by  which  the  confederated  bands  of  Utes 
were  to  receive  a  cash  annuity  of  $50,000  per  annum,  but  in  view  of  the  relinquish- 
ment of  their  rights  to  this  reservation  to  the  White  River  Utes,  by  order  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  were  admitted  to  equal  share  in  this  annuity.  The 
*' Confederated  Band  of  Utes,^'  including  the  Uintahs,  numbers  about  3,300  souls; 
therefore  each  Indian  is  entitled  per  annum  to  about  $15.  Out  of  the  share  belonging 
to  the  White  River  Utes  the  '^  Meeker  pensions''  have  to  be  paid,  amounting  annually 
to  about  $3,000,  thus  reducing  the  per  capita  due  the  White  River  Utes  to  about  $11. 
During  my  administration  here  I  have  made  my  estimates  for  each  tribe  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,  which  can  easily  be  done,  the  two  tribes  numbering  nearly  the  same. 

The  lines  of  demarkation  between  these  tribes  are  not  as  well  deBned  as  formerly, 
[ntermarriage  and  constant  intercourse  with  each  tends  to  make  these  Indians  one 
deople.    They  see  their  common  interests.    Their  progress  in  agriculture  has  not  been 
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ts  rapid  during  the  past  two  years  as  I  have  wished.  What  else  could  be  expected 
when  they  spent  most  of  their  energy  qaarreling  among  themselves  ?  Harmony  of 
fieeling  exists  between  them  now,  and  1  believe  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  good  work 
in  comins  years.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of  the  advent  of  the  White  Rivers 
here  has  oeea  to  advance  them  with  nnusual  rapidity,  at  the  same  time  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  Uiutahs,  bringing  them  more  upon  a  common  level.  The  reservation 
is  large  enough  for  both  tribes,  and  more ;  and  withal  much  has  been  accomplished 
toward  advancing  the  Ute  tribes  in  bringing  the  White  Rivers  here. 

FARMING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

These  Indians  have  made  a  fair  show  in  farming  the  past  season,  although  my  sta- 
tistical report  does  not  show  a  greater  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  than  in  1884. 
I  estimate  that  they  have  about  243  acres  under  cultivation,  seeded  for  the  most  part  to 
oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  They  are  now  cutting  their  grain.  They  will  probably 
have  about  6,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,900  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1,800  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Besides  the  above,  nearly  all  these  Indians  who  have  made  any  attempt  at  agriculture 
have  small  gardens  planted  to  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  which  they  sell  to  the 
white  employes. 

Asa  means  of  encouraging  these  Indians  I  would  recommend  that  the  oats  pur- 
chased for  the  Government  stock  of  this  agency  be  purchased  of  the  Indians — not  by 
ooQtract.  They  raise  enough  for  all  the  agency  demands.  This  plan,  if  once  adopted, 
will  enconrage  the  Indians  and  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  Department.  For  in- 
stance, the  Government  pays  ^2.20  a  hundred  for  oats  delivered  at  Prpvo,  150  miles 
away,  while  they  can  be  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  J1.75  per  hundred  delivered  at 
the  agency  mill— a  saving  of  45  cents  in  the  price  of  the  oats  and  a  completesaving  of 
the  freight,  $2.75  per  hnndred. 

The  Indians  sowed  less  wheat  this  year  than  formerly,  mainly  becanse  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  good  Aour  at  the  agency  grist-mill.  The  mill  is  an  old  one  and 
nearlv  worn  out.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  economy  to  them  to  raise  oats,  sell  them, 
and  buy  floor.  There  is  no  market  for  wheat  near  here.  The  Department  has 
ordered  a  transfer  of  the  grist-mill  from  the  Oura^Pto  thisagency.  When  this  is  done 
there  is  no  reason  why  excellent  flour  should  not  be  made  here.  The  mill  machinery 
to  be  transferred  is  all  new,  never  having  been  set  np. 

The  season  opened  early;  more  rain  has  fallen  than  usual,  and  everything  has 
been  encouraging  to  the  Indians.  Several  of  the  old  farmers  have  enlarged  their 
fields,  and  some  of  the  young  men  have  gone  to  farming  for  the  first  time.  A  few,  es- 
pecially those  who  own  one,  two,  or  three  cows,  have  fenced  in  grass-land  and  turned 
their  attention  to  raising  hay — a  new  departure.  In  former  years  they  have  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  agent  for  hay,  rendering  assistance  in  the  hay- 
field  for  it. 

I  think  these  Indians  raise  about  one- third  of  their  subsistence;  one-third  they  ob- 
tain from  banting,  trapping,  and  intercourse  with  the  whites;  the  other  third  is  fur- 
nished them  by  the  Government.  Game  is  gradually  disappearing  from  the  reserva- 
tion, and  owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  lands  around  the  reservation  they  are 
compelled  to  confine  their  movements,  more  than  ever  before,  within  their  bounds. 
One  of  two  things  must  happen :  They  must  either  raise  more  grain,  or  the  Govern- 
ment must  furnish  them  more  supplies. 

STOCK. 

Three  stallions  were  purchased  for  improving  the  stock  of  these  Indians,  and  they 
have  used  them  to  a  large  extent.  A  herd  of  400  cows  and  heifers  and  20  bulls  were 
delivered  here  last  month.  They  should  be  given  to  the  most  deserving  Indians  after 
a  time.  This  reservation  is  especially  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  if  the  Indians 
could  once  get  started  in  this  industry  they  would  do  well.  One  Indian  has  475  head 
of  as  good  stock  as  there  is  in  Utah,  worth  $12,000 ;  another  has  300  head,  and  others 
have  So  to  100  head.  These  they  have  gained  by  their  own  industry.  The  number  who 
own  cattle  is  very  small. 

SCHOOL. 

I  opened  the  agency  boarding-school  on  the  20th  of  September,  1884,  with  a  teacher^ 
matron,  and  cook  as  employ^.  The  attendance  was  light  at  first,  averaging  not  over 
ten  or  twelve  for  the  first  three  months.  During  the  winter  months  the  average  at- 
tendance was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  As  the  Indians  began  their  farming  in  the 
spring  the  larger  boys  were  taken  out  of  school  to  do  farm- work.  The  school  then 
dwinaled  down  to  an  average  attendance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  again.  This  small 
attendance  did  not  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  school.  It  was  therefore  closed 
on  the  18th  of  May.  The  school  children  are  bright  and  intelligent,  and  would  make 
excellent  progress  if  they  only  understood  the  English  language.    This  school  has  been 
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run  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  I  am  convinced  that  no  better  work  is  done  to-day 
or  can  be  done  than  when  it  first  opened.  To  be  sure  many  are  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  spell,  but  in  no  one  case  to  my  knowledge  have  the  teachings  received  at  the  agency 
school  had  a  tendency  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  superstitions  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  tribe,  even  when  they  are  at  school, 
that  they  know  nothing  and  dare  nothing  except  what  their  superstitions  parents  tell 
them.  I  advocate  sending  the  children  away  to  school  as  the  only  way  to  make  per- 
manent improvement  among  them.  The  Indians  send  their  children  to  school  relact- 
antly,  more  to  confer  a  favor  upon  the  agent,  as  they  think,  than  from  any  good  which 
they  receive,  and  if  they  do  not  care  to  send  their  children  to  school  the  agent  is  power- 
less to  compel  it.  To  be  sure  we  have  a  police  force,  but  they  must  necessarily  bo  in 
sympathy  with  their  tribe.  No  great  good  is  to  be  derived  from  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  pupils. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

• 

We  have  had  more  trouble  from  drunken  Indians  during  the  past  year  than  ever 
before.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  obtain  whisky.  There  is  constant  travel  across  the 
reservation.  The  travelers  sell  whisky  to  the  Indians,  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  it 
till  they  are  beyond  our  reach.  One  man  whom  we  had  arrested  for  selling  whisky 
to  Indians  died  before  the  case  came  before  the  grand  jury;  another  was  indicted, 
tried,  and  acquitted,  although  we  thought  we  had  a  clear  case  against  him. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  large  irrigating  ditch  was  built  during  the  past  yeAr  for  the  benefit  of  the  White 
River  Utes  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  This  irrigates  an  immense  tract  of  land  and  is  proving 
a  success  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation.  The  Indians  have  built  several 
quite  substantial  houses,  mostly  of  sawed  logs. 

FREIGHTING, 

The  Indians  freighted  48,148  po<tnds  of  their  annuity  goods  and  supplies  from  Prove 
City  to  the  agency,  about  150  miles,  earning  $1,444.44.  They  did  all  of  this  with  their 
own  teams.  Besides,  they  hauled  30,350  pounds  of  freight  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
agency  for  the  traders,  for  which  they  were  paid  3  cents  a  pound.  They  make  careful 
freighters. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

No  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  organized  as  yet.  In  several  cases,  when 
Indians  have  heen  arrested  for  offenses  wj^ich  would  be  grievous  under  white  man's 
law,  I  have  had  them  tried  before  a  jury  of  picked  Indians,  and  in  every  case  they 
acquit  the  culprit.  They  dislike  to  see'  their  friends  punished.  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  always  best  for  the  agent  to  take  summary  measures  against 
offenders. 

INSPECTION. 

We  were  visited  in  May  by  Inspector  Robert  S.  Gardner,  who  made  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  this  agency,  and  who  I  hope  gave  us  credit  for  some  good. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  good.  Many  of  the  old  Indians  have 
died  during  the  year.  There  have  been  39  deaths  and  38  lirths  during  the  year. 
The  **  medicine  men  "  are  active  and  always  on  band,  but  their  influence  is  not  as  great 
as  formerly. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  no  reason  why  these  Indians  should  not  make  good  progress. 
They  are  well  started,  and  I  think  fully  realize  their  attitude  toward  the  Government 
and  the  people  around  them,  and  know  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  depend  entirely 
upon  their  own  exertions.  It  requires  great  patience  to  deal  with  them.  They  are 
wards  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

My  successor  has  already  been  appointed,  and  I  expect  to  be  relieved  in  a  few  days. 
I  have  every  reason  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  encouragement  it  has  at  all  times 
given  me  in  my  endeavors  to  assist  the  Indians. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

ELISHA  M.  DAVIS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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CoLviLLE  Indian  Aokncy,  Wash., 

Auffwtt  12,  1885. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit,  in  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular 
letter,  July  1,  1885,  my  second  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  affair^  among  the  In- 
dians attached  to  this  agency. 

The  reservations  embrace  the  same  extent  of  country  as  regards  their  boundary  as  in 
my  report  of  last  year.  They  are  three  in  number — the  Colville  and  Spokane  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  in  Idaho  Territories.  The  tribes  occupying  these  reserva- 
tions and  the  outlying  country  adjacent  thereto  are  the  Colville,  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Spokanes,  Lakes,  Okanagans,  Nespilums,  San  Puells,  Joseph's  band  of  Nez 
Perc^  Moseses  band  of  Columbias,  Calispels,  or  Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  the  Coeur 
d' Alines.  The  extent  of  country  that  the  Indians  are  scattered  over  renders  the  labors 
of  an  agent  very  arduous,  especially  if  he  goes  among  them  to  encourage  them  in  their 
laadable  efforts  to  maintain  themselves  without  being  subsisted  by  the  Government. 
This  agency  has  been  inspected  by  Inspector  Newell  and  Special  Agent  Dickson  during 
the  year.  The  latter  gentleman  Nisited  the  schools  and  noted  the  condition  of  affairs, 
.making  his  report  to  the  Department  thereon. 

CONDITION. 

The  Colvilles,  Lakes,  and  Okanagans  are  farming  industriously,  the  most  of  them 
living  on  the  Ck)lville  Reserve,  and,  with  the  exception  of  farming  implements  and  the 
adTaotages  of  school,  derive  no  other  support  from  the  Grovemment. 

The  lower  band  of  Spokanes  ( Whistleposum's),  living  on  the  Spokane  Reserve,  are  tilling 
the  soil  for  support,  but.  owing  to  the  place  where  many  of  them  are  located  Joeing  frosty, 
thttr  grain  crop  generally  fails.  They  have  repeatedly  been  asked  to  take  land  where 
a  more  &vorable  condition  exists,  but  on  account  of  a  vast  hay  meadow  they  are  loath  to 
change.  Last  January  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  purchase  of  some  flour  and  bacon  to 
i^eve  their  immediate  necessities,  which  was  much  appreciated. 

The  Coeur  d' Alines  on  the  Coeur  d' Al^ne  Reserve  in  Idaho  are  flourishing  in  the  highest 
degree,  bein^  wholly  independent  of  the  Government,  save  in  the  support  of  their  schools 
and  the  instruction  they  receive  from  their  farmer.  What  they  most  dread  is  that  their 
lands  will  be  taken  from  them  some  day  by  the  whites,  or  they  be  forced  to  take  up  small 
allotments,  while  now  many  of  them  have  large  fields  inclosed  with  post  and  board  fences 
or  good,  substantial  rails.  Some  half-dozen  of  them  have  200  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
Tation  already. 

The  Nespilums  and  San  Puells  are  located  on  the  Colville  Reserve,  and  are  raising 
their  little  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  suflBcient  for  their  wants.  They  have  never  and  will 
not  receive  any  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  only  ask  that  they  be  let 
akme  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes.  The  placing  of  Chief  Moses  and  his  band  in 
what  they  call  their  country  has  created  much  ill-feeling  amongst  them.  They  say  that 
if  they  had  been  consulted  or  a  council  of  all  the  Indians  had  been  called  previous  to 
the  chie6  interested  in  the'*  Moses"  agreement  going  to  Washington,  and  they  had 
known  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  place  Moses's  Indians  in  their  coun- 
tij,  it  would  have  been  all  right.  They  claim  that  this  Moses  has  sold  his  country  where 
he  first  lived;  that  he  sold  the  reservation  that  was  set  apart  for  him  (Columbia  Indian 
KeBcrve)  without  consulting  the  Indians  resident  thereon;  sold  it  for  money  to  buy 
whisky  and  to  gamble,  and  that  he  will  lie  as  ready  to  sell  their  country  for  more  money 
when  the  time  comes  and  the  white  man  wants  it.  This  feeling  of  unrest  has  worked 
hann  to  the  San  Puells;  it  has  made  them  talk  too  much,  and  led  some  of  them  to  neglect 
their  fanning  duties.  Sco-las-kin,  their  chief,  has  been  riding  over  the  southern  partoi 
ti»e  reserve  telling  them  not  to  allow  the  mills  and  school-house  to  be  erected  for  Moses. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  and  threaten  him  with  severe  punishment  if  he  did  not  de- 
sist   The  action  I  have  taken  in  the  matter  I  hope  has  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  Calispels,  ot  Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles,  are  still  unsettled  regarding  their  land. 
LiTing  outside  the  reservation  on  the  beautiful  valley  near  Calispel  Lake,  in  Eastern 
Waalungton,  they  are  as  yet  undisturbed  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  country. 
How  long  they  will  remain  so  is  only  a  question  of  time,  as  the  land  has  been  surveyed 
and  will  soon  be  open  to  settlement.  It  contains  some  very  fine  hay  meadows,  and  this 
the  whites  will  soon  find  out.  These  Indians  should  have  their  land  entered  for  them 
at  the  land  office  or  be  removed  to  the  Coeur  d' Al^ne  or  Flathead  Reserves,  and  indem- 
nified for  the  loss  of  their  country.  Unless  this  is  done  there  will  be  trouble,  for  the 
lodians  will  never  give  up  their  lands  to  the  whites  without  they  are  paid.  They  are 
inning  only  in  a  small  way,  being  occupied  more  in  raising  horses  and  in  the  hunt. 

The  last  tribe  of  which  I  write  under  this  head  (Joseph's  band  and  Moses's  being 
poticed  further  on)  is  the  Spokanes,  of  Louis's  band.  What  I  wrote  of  their  condition 
in  my  report  of  last  year  can  be  written  again  this.     They  are  still  the  same  wanderers — a 
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curse  to  themselves  and  every  one  else  with  whom  they  come  in  contact — whisky-drink- 
ing, prostitution,  and  gambling  forming  their  chief  pursuits;  once  a  happy,  contented 
people,  now  made  exactly  the  opposite  through  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment  in  r^ard 
to  the  land  question.  Why  could  not  these  people  have  been  fiairly  treated  with  and 
given  their  160  acres  of  land  or  compensated  ^br  the  loss  thereof  and  placed  on  a  reserva- 
tion away  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  vicious  whites?  But  it  is  the  same  old 
story,  so  ofb  repeated  in  our  Indian  policy,  of  broken  promises,  or  a  battle  of  the  strong 
against  the  weak. 

GAMBLING. 

Grambling  is  a  vice  which  the  Indians  of  this  agency  indulge  in  quite  extensively,  and 
it  seems  a  hard  matter  to  stop,  for  no  sooner  have  you  broken  up  a  game  and  your  atten- 
tion been  called  in  another  direction  before  the  Indians  are  again  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation.  Their  chiefs  have  promised  to  reform  their  Indians  in  this  respect,  but 
thus  far  have  made  slow  progress,  and  all  an  agent  can  do  is  to  keep  trying. 

CRIME. 

One  Indian  only  during  the  year  has  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  murder.  His 
name  was  Michel,  an  Indian  of  the  Col  vi lie  tribe,  who  murdered  a  white  man,  Shafer, 
who  was  a  saloon-keeper  in  the  old  town  of  Colville.  How  much  misery  and  crime  are 
committed  in  consequence  of  the  direful  effects  of  whisky !  God  knows  how  bard  a 
matter  it  is  to  stop  the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  of  this  agency,  but  I  can  say  that  in 
leaving  the  jservice  I  have  no  regrets  at  the  course  I  have  pursued  toward  the  men,  nay, 
fiends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians;  and  while  I  have 
made  enemies,  I  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  inclose  two,  with 
prospects  of  another  this  term  of  court,  and  with  heavy  fines  against  two,  all  of  whom 
I  have  had  successfully  prosecuted  during  the  year. 

An  Indian  intoxicated  is  quarrelsome  and  dangerous,  and  the  blood  of  young  Oeiger, 
murdered  by  Whil-com-te,  cries  for  vengeance  against  the  party  in  Spokane  Falls  who 
furnished  the  Indian  the  whisky  which  made  him  commit  this  foul  deed.  At  the  bar 
of  a  just  God  this  act  will  appear  against  him.  Much  trouble  and  drunkenness  has  ex- 
isted among  Indians  near  Fort  Spokane,  and  I  have  found  that  the  Indians  can  readily 
obtain  whisky  (provided  they  pay  roundly  for  it)  from  the  soldiers,  and  in  no  instance 
where  I  have  found  an  Indian  drunk  could  I  get  any  evidence  from  him  save  that  *'it 
was  a  soldier  who  sold  it  and  he  could  not  tell  the  man;  they  all  looked  alike.''  I  had 
the  pleasare  of  closing  up  the  place  kept  by  a  notorious  chaiucter — **  Virginia  Bill"^-on 
a  recent  visit  to  Fort  Spokane.  His  associations  with  Indians  and  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  reservation  led  me  to  suspect  him,  and  I  gave  him  the  alternative  of  closing  up  his 
saloon  or  of  going  to  the  penitentiary. 

INDIAN  HOMESTEADS. 

During  the  year  I  have  entered  several  homesteads  for  the  Indians  not  on  reservations, 
and  there  is  still  much  to  do  yet.  At  the  Deep  Creek  colony  I  found  that  several  of 
the  claims  of  the  Indians  were  on  land  claimed  by  the  railroad  company;  also  claims  of 
Calispels,  living  near  Che- we- lab,  and  the  proper  efforts  made  to  secure  these  claims  to 
the  Indians.  As  yet  nothing  has  been  heaM  from  the  Department  touching  this  matter; 
but  I  earnestly  hope  justice  will  be  given  these  Indians,  for  an  Indian's  home  is  a  dear 
spot  to  him.  The  land  contains  the  bones  of  his  kindred.  How  often  has  an  Indian  of 
the  Spokane  tribe  pleaded  with  me  for  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Little  Spokane  River,  saying 
that  it  was  the  place  where  his  father  had  *'lain  down  to  rest  himself  when  he  was 
tired ! "  I  told  him  it  could  not  be;  the  Government  had  given  it  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany.    He  said,  "  I  was  bom  there,  and  there  my  father  died." 

EDUCATION. 

The  schools  of  this  agency  number  four — two  at  Coeur  d'  Alene  and  two  at  the  Col- 
ville Mission — under  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  ol 
Catholic  Indian  Missions.  They  are  all  industrial  boarding  schools  and  are  faithfully  taught 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Jesuit  faith  and  the  noble  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  are  all  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  bright  for  them.  A  new  school 
building  at  the  Colville  girls'  school  has  been  finished  and  is  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
These  school  buildings  are  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  mission,  and  the  pupils  are 
maintained  (board,  clothes,  and  tuition)  at  an  expense  to  the  Grovemment  of  only  $108 
per  year  for  each  pupil.     This  compensation  is  wholly  inadequate  to  maintain  these 
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papils,  and  were  it  not  for  the  means  derived  from  other  sonrces  by  the  mission  they 
oonld  not  possibly  be  cared  for  at  the  present  rate.  They  should  at  least  be  allowed  $150 
per  annum,  which  is  much  less  than  what  it  costs  to  support  pupils  in  Government  schools 
not  under  contract. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  establish  a  school  for  the  Indians  of  Whistleposum's  band  of 
Spokanes,  having  twice,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  submitted  plans  and  estimates 
for  a  school  building  (costing — furnished — ^not  to  exceed  $800),  and  have  received  every 
encouragement  that  such  a  school  would  be  established,  but  it  has  not  been  as  yet. 
These  Indians  ought  to  have  a  -chool;  they  ask  for  it,  and  their  chief  says  he  does  not 
want  his  children  to  learn  habits  of  idleness,  and,  as  I  have  informed  the  Department,  says 
he  would  start  with  40  scholars.  I  have  also  sought  to  establish  a  school  at  the  Deep  Creek 
colony  of  Spokanes.  The  Government  ought  to  see  that  the  only  correct  way  to  solve  this 
vexed  Indian  problem  is  to  start  with  the  young  and  educate  them  to  habits  Of  thrift, 
give  them  a  chance  to  improve  their  time,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  higher  duties  of 
Ufe — spend  more  money  on  education  and  less  for  blankets  or  articles  which  serve  only 
to  make  an  Indian  look  iantastic.  Since  I  have  resided  with  these  people  I  have  ear- 
nestly toiled  and  labored  with  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  it  is  hard  work 
to  wean  them  from  the  wild  and  exciting  life  of  the  camp.  Alter  their  school  life  is  ended 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  their  accustomed  haunts,  as  they  soon  forget 
what  they  have  been  taught,  aud  in  the  presence  of  their  people  are  ashamed  to  answer 
any  one  when  addressed  in  English. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good,  not  much  illness  being  reported  by  the 
physicians.  At  the  Coeur  d' Al^ne  during  the  spring  many  young  children  died,  con- 
sumption and  scrofula  being  the  complaints.  A  light  variety  of  small- pox  also  appeared, 
Imt  Awing  to  the  prompt  action  of  Dr.  John  P.  Sweeney  and  the  watchful  Qare  of  the 
good  Sisters  of  Charity  the  disease  did  not  spread. 

It  ia  very  necessary  that  a  hospital  be  erected  at  this  point  (Coeur  d'Al^ne)  and  also 
that  a  residence  and  office  be  constructed  for  the  physician,  he  occupying  the  dwelling 
erected  for  the  farmer  for  the  present.  A  dwelling  should  also  be  constructed  for  the 
physician  for  Tonasket's  band  of  Okanagans  at  Osoyoos  Lake. 


u 


MOSES'S  AGREEMENT.'' 


According  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  Chief  Moses,  July  7,  1883,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress 
July  4,  1884,  certain  Indians  of  what  is  known  as  '*  Moses's  band  "  have  been  furnished 
with  wagons,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  and  cows  by  a  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment. It  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence  that  the  wagons  and  farming  implements 
were  issued  to  the  Indians  oflf  the  reservation,  the  special  agent  depending  on  the  In- 
dians to  cross  them  to  the  Colville  Reserve  across  the  Columbia,  as  I  believe  many  of  the 
articles  will  be  sold  to  whites  in  the  adjacent  country  and  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment thus  defeated.  For  I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  agreement 
to  furnish  such  Indians  of  Moses's  band  who  should  remove  to  the  Colville  Reserve  and 
rdinqaish  all  claim  upon  the  Government  for  land  situate  elsewhere,  with  the  necessary 
fiffming  implements.  I  believe  that  when  one  of  Moses's  people  came  on  this  reserve  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  work  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
implements,  and  not  until  then.  The  issuing  of  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  goods  off 
the  reserve,  and  depending  on  the  Indians  to  transport  them  to  the  reserve,  was,  I  think, 
bad  policy.  The  mills  and  school-houses  are  not  yet  completed,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  prospect  of  their  being  finished  before  spring.  All  of  this  is  discouraging  to  the  In- 
dians and  it  lessens  their  faith  in  the  Government,  it  being  so  long  since  the  agreement 
was  signed. 

One  other  source  of  trouble  I  have  had  to  contend  with  is  the  appearance  of  whisky 
among  the  workmen  employed  at  the  mills  on  Prairie  Creek,  the  Government  sawyer  re- 
porting the  fact  of  one  of  the  parties  getting  gloriously  drunk  with  the  Indians.  No 
trouble  had  existed  previously  among  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  on  account  of  whisky. 

JOSEPH'S  BAND  OF  NEZ  PERCES. 

Last  June  a  remnant  of  Joseph's  band  was  brought  from  the  Indian  Territory,  num- 
bering 150,  and  placed  upon  this  reserve — taken  from  a  country  where  they  had  already 
become  acclimated,  where  they  had  their  well-fenced  fields,  their  bands  of  cattle  and 
hones,  their  children  at  school,  and  in  fact  progressing  finely,  rationed  by  the  Government 
as  well,  and  on  account  of  the  sickly  sentiment  expressed  in  the  East  towards  them  re- 
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moved  to  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  these 
Territories,  whose  relatives  were  slain  by  this  l^d,  whose  outrages  and  atrocities  will 
last  in  the  minds  of  these  settlers  as  long  as  they  have  being.  It  is  said  that  they  have 
been  removed  back  to  this  country  by  the  Government  at  their  own  request,  and  that  in 
a  great  measure  they  will  be  expected  to  care  for  themselves  on  account  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient appropriations.  What  can  they  do  for  the  next  year  until  they  can  harvest  a  crop  ? 
Joseph  says:  "We  have  nothing.  My  people  cannot  and  will  not  starve,  and  if  we  are 
not  fed  we  will  go  and  find  it.  * '  Why  was  this  not  thought  of  before  they  came  here?  My 
estimates  for  food  for  them  were  cut  down  and  they  were  placed  on  short  rations  until 
they  appealed  to  the  military,  and  have  since  been  fed.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
Congress  provide  sufficiently  for  their  wants  early  in  the  session. 

MISSION ABY  WOBK. 

The  same  earnest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  wherever  dispersed  has  charac- 
terized the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  during  the  past  year.  Night  or  day,  in  summer's 
heat  or  winter's  cold,  they  are  ready  at  the  call  of  the  Master  a^ve — ^ready  to  do  their 
duty  without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward.  Their  influence  has  been  great  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  in  preserving  peaceful  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites.  May  they  ever  remain  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  my  earnest  and 
heartfelt  prayer.  The  noble,  self-sacrificing  Sisters  of  Charity  who  are  in  chai^  of  the 
girls'  school  at  Coeur  d' A16ne  and  at  Colville  have  been  severely  taxed  in  their  efforts  to 
erect  school  buildings  at  both  places;  but  they  have  succeeded  in  having  two  very  fine 
buildings  built  for  the  better  accommodation  of  their  pupils.  They  are  sowing  se6d 
among  these  children  which  will  bear  much  fruit  in  after  life. 

MILITABY. 

My  relations  with  the  military  have  at  all  times  been  pleasant,  and  I  have  at  all  times 
found  General  Wheaton  and  Colonel  Merriam  ready  to  render  assistance  when  required. 
The  Indians  have  in  these  two  officers  kind  advisers  and  firm  friends. 

CIVILIZATION. 

In  looking  back  over  the  year's  work  I  can  see  some  improvement  in  the  farminjg  opera- 
tions of  these  Indians,  many  young  men  taking  farms  for  the  first  time  last  spring.  But 
there  is  yet  much  to  do  among  the  Spokanes  and  Calispels,  and  there  will  be  considerable 
work  to  get  the  Nez  Perc^  settled.  I  have  found  the  Department  at  all  times  ready  to 
aid  me,  and  ask  that  that  same  aid  be  extended  to  my  successor.  I  have  been  with  my 
people  much  during  the  past  year;  have  made  a  study  of  their  life  and  habits,  and  have 
found  that  they  have  been  always  ready  to  listen  to  instruction  or  words  of  aidvice,  but 
it  requires — oh,  so  much  patience  and  firmness  in  dealing  with  them ! 

EMPLOYES. 

The  present  force  of  white  employ^  consists  of  a  clerk,  physician,  and  interpreter  at 
agency,  and  an  Indian  laborer,  a  physician,  and  farmer  for  Coeur  d'Al^ne,  who  has  also 
assisted  the  Indians  elsewhere  in  their  farming  operations;  one  additional  farmer,  a  physi- 
cian, sawyer,  and  farmer  for  the  Okanagans  of  Tonasket's  band.  I  have  always  found 
them  efficient  and  ready  at  all  times  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  my  present  position  is  wanted  for  another,  I  leave  these  Indians  as  soon  as  my  successor 
shall  arrive — leave  the  scenes  of  so  much  patient  toil  and  hardship — but  I  leave  with  no 
regrets,  having  conscientiously  endeavored  to  do  my  whole  duty  while  I  have  been  with 
them.  I  have  urged  them  to  send  their  children  to  our  industrial  schools,  and  the  seed 
thus  sown  may  bring  forth  rich  fruit  in  after  years.  In  the  two  years  that  have  passed 
lean  see  much  progress  has  been  made;  and  while  another  may  reap  the  harvest,  there  is 
joy  in  the  reflection  to  me  that  my  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  nor  my  strength  spent  for 
naught. 

The  statistical  report  is  herewith  appended,  as  is  also  the  report  of  the  farmer  for  the 
Coeur  d'A16nes,  Mi^j.  James  O'Neill. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIDNEY  D.  WATERS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissioNEB  OP  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Nbah  Bay  Agency,  Wash., 

August  13,  1885. 

Sib:  In  complmnce  with  your  instructions  and  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  service, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  fiscal 
▼ear. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  reasonable  progress  has  been  made  in  civilizing  and  edu- 
cating the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  but  perhaps  not  as  much  as  might  be  expected 
by  persons  deeply  interested  who  have  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  Indian  service.  It 
has  been  thought  and  asserted  that  with  a  few  years  of  proper  management  the  Indians 
could  be  led  to  abandon  their  hereditary  and  traditional  superstitions,  renounce  all  tribal 
relations,  and  become  educated  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  civilization.  A  few  years'  work 
among  them  will  readily  eradicate  .this  idea  from  the  minds  of  the  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  Indians,  and  satisfy  them  that  to  change  the  nature,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
Indian  race  years  of  earnest,  patient  labor  are  required.  And  even  then  many  will  be 
found  among  them  who  are  unchangeable,  so  far  as  adopting  and  practicing  the  habits 
of  civilization  are  concerned;  and  this  same  class  never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  oppose 
any  and  every  effort  made  toward  improvement.  Contact  and  intercourse  with  the  whites 
help  to  eradicate  many  of  their  superstitious  and  heathen  practices,  but  they  are  apt 
sdKolars  in  adopting  and  practicing  the  vices  of  the  lowest  class  of  whites,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  their  heathenish  rites  are  not  preferable  to  the  debasing  vices 
common  among  a  certain  class  of  whites. 

Since  July  1  I  have  taken  a  careful*  census  of  the  Indians,  and  find  523  Makahs  and 
253  Quillehutes — divided  into  sexes,  372  males  and  404  females.  I  also  find  225  males 
above  eighteen  years  of  age,  282  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  136  children 
•between  six  and  sixteen  year  of  age. 

Fifty-seven  of  the  latter  class  have  attended  the  industrial  school  at  the  agency,  and 
52  have  attended  the  day  school  at  Quillehute  in  the  past  year.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  industrial  school  during  the  year  has  been  $4,471.08,  to  wit:  Salaries  of  school  em- 
ploy^, $2,795. 15 ;  and  all  other  expenses,  $2, 675. 93 ;  and  the  cost  of  the  day  school  at  Quille- 
hute has  been  $569. 50,  to  wit:  Salary  of  teacher,  $500;  and  all  other  expenses,  $69.50, 
which  includes  $50  paid  for  rent  of  building  for  the  school;  making  a  total  expended  for 
maintaining  the  two  schools  during  the  year,  $6,040.50. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  given  material  assistance  in  sustaining  our  Sunday  service 
by  contributing  such  books  as  were  necessary  for  conducting  the  service,  and  magazines 
and  papers  for  the  use  of  the  scholars,  thus  affording  them  an  abundance  of  reading 
matter.  Right  Rev.  J.  A.  Paddock,  bishop  of  this  diocese,  has  taken  an  interest  in 
these  Indians,  has  established  a  mission  here  called  St.  Mary's,  and  has  baptized  seven- 
teen of  the  scholars,  one  of  whom  died  during  the  year. 

But  very  little  progress  in  mechanical  work  has  been  made  by  the  scholars,  for  the 
reason  that  Indians  were  the  only  authorized  employ^  in  the  shops,  and  they  were  not 
qualified  to  give  instruction  to  apprentices.  The  blacksmith  and  carpenter  had  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  trades  they  represented,  and  I  had  to  oversee  and  direct  all 
their  work  personally;  and  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  have 
undertaken  the  instruction  of  apprentices.  This  difficulty  is  now  obviated,  an  indus- 
trial teacher  is  authorized,  and  I  have  secured  the  services  of  one  fully  competent  to 
instruct  them  in  several  useful  trades. 

The  inducements  for  agriculture  on  this  reservation  are  not  encouraging,  and  but  little 
£um  products  are  raised.  It  is  only  by  hard  labor  and  great  care  that  vegetables  are 
nosed  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  school  and  a  small  amount  of  turnips  to  feed  the 
weaker  cattle  in  winter  and  spring.  This  season  has  been  more  than  usually  unfavor- 
able; the  weather  has  been  dry- almost  constantly  since  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  veg- 
etable crop  will  be  small  indeed.  More  than  the  usual  amount  of  work  was  done  to 
prepare  the  soil  and  cultivate  it,  but  the  extreme  dry  weather  has  hindered  the  growth 
90  much  that  in  places  it  will  not  be  worth  harvesting.  The  hay  crop  was  also  very 
light  on  most  of  the  meadow  land,  and  had  I  not  broken  about  eight  acres  of  it  and 
sowed  in  oats  I  would  have  been  very  short  of  feed  for  the  coming  winter.  The  oats  are 
a  very  light  crop,  did  not  ripen  enough  for  thrashing,  and  I  had  them  cared  for  and  will 
feed  them  the  same  as  hay.  I  seeded  the  land  again  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  oats,  but 
owing  te  the  extreme  dry  weather  the  seed  did  not  germinate,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  purchase  grass-seed  and  sow  again  as  soon  as  there  is  rainfall  enough  to  grow 
the  seed. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  at  some  of  the  agencies  to  divide  up  the  lands  and  make 
allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  true  way  where  the 
lands  can  be  divided  so  that  each  Indian  can  have  a  reasonable  share  of  lands  suitable 
for  agriculture.  At  this  agency  such  a  policy  is  not  practicable ;  the  lands  are  too  mount- 
ainous and  worthless  for  cultivation,  except  a  small  area  of  sandy  beach,  the  soil  of 
which  is  very  thin,  requiring  fertilizing  every  year  to  raise  a  crop  of  vegetables,  and  a  few 
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hundred  acres  of  tlde-marsli  suitable  for  pasturage;  and  on  the  highest  parts  considerable 
quantities  of  hay  are  cut. 

There  were  87  head  of  cattle  wintered,  and  up  to  June  30  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
30.  The  Indian  farmer  now  informs  me  that  there  is  an  increase  of  5  since  then,  mak- 
ing a  total  at  the  present  of  120  head,  one  having  been  slaughtered  for  beef  to  supply  the 
school.  Six  or  eight  more  will  be  slaughtered  to  supply  beef  to  the  school  during  the 
winter. 

My  predecessor  endeavored  to  supply  the  agency  with  water  from  a  small  ravine  in 
the  bluffs  a  half  mile  back  from  the  agency  buildings.  A  reservoir  was  dug,  a  dam  was 
built,  and  pipes  laid  to  carry  the  water  direct  to  the  school  buildings.  The  enterprise 
is  successful  in  rainy  weather,  but  practically  worthless  during  the  summer,  as  nearly  all 
the  water  used  has  to  be  carried  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  a  small  stream  below 
the  bluff  on  which  the  agency  school  buildings  are  situ&ted.  In  June  I  obtained  author- 
ity to  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  lumber  to  build  a  laundry  on  this  stream.  The 
building  is  now  completed  and  the  labor  of  carrying  water  for  the  laundry  is  obviated. 
I  have  tried  digging  for  water  in  several  places,  but  on  reaching  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face I  have  struck  large  rock,  which  has  prevented  going  deeper  with  any  appliances  we 
I  have  at  the  agency.  The  only  practical  way  that  I  see  to  supply  water  to  the  j^gency 
buildings  is  to  erect  a  small  wind-mill  on  the  stream  above  mentioned,  and  with  a  force- 
pump  force  the  water  into  a  tank  on  the  bluff. 

The  Makah  Indians  live  in  four  separate  villages:  One  at  Neah  Bay,  10  miles  from 
the  agency;  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waatch  River,  on  the  ocean  beach,  6  miles  south 
irom  Cape  Flattery;  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tzues  River,  4  miles  farther  south,  and 
another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osette  River,  10  miles  farther  south  and  8  miles  south  of 
the  boundary  of  the  reservation.  The  land  at  their  villages  is  better  than  at  other 
places,  and  the  Indians  locate  them  so  ps  to  have  places  for  small  gardens,  and  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  pease  are  raised  by  them  in  small  quantities.  They  do  not  depend 
very  much  on  what  vegetables  they  raise  for  subsistence.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  furs,  whale  and  seal  oil  they  receive  not  less  than  $15, 000  per  annum,  and  in  favorable 
seasons  nearly  or  quite  double  that  amount;  and  after  the  whaling  and  sealing  season  is 
over  they  go  to  the  hop-fields  and  among  the  farmers  on  the  straits  and  sound  and  work 
by  the  day,  month,  or  job  at  rates  agreed  on,  and  they  receive  from  this  source  several 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Some  of  them  are  prodigal  in  their  expenditures  and 
never  rest  easy  while  they  have  a  dollar  on  hand.  Others  save  their  earnings,  spend 
only  enough  for  clothing  and  subsistence,  and  have  funds  at  all  times  and  in  considera- 
ble quantities. 

At  my  suggestion  one  of  them  purchased  a  schooner  for  sealing  and  made  a  profit  of 
nearly  $1,000  during  the  season.  He  paid  coin  for  the  vesselat  the  timeof  purchase,  and  is 
so  much  encouraged  that  he  proposes  to  buy  another  and  a  larger  vessel  in  time  for  seal- 
ing next  year.  I  am  encouraging  the  notion  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  would  be  far 
better  if  the  Indians  had  vessels  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  Indians  that  go  sealing 
and  save  a  greater  profit  for  themselves,  and  also  save  the  agent  no  end  of  trouble  from 
the  advent  of  white  men  who  come  here  fof  sealing,  and  are  never  satisfied  unless  al- 
lowed their  own  way  and  a  free  run  on  the  reservation  at  all  times. 

Many  of  these  Indians  have  comfortable  frame  houses,  very  well  supplied  with  such 
furniture  as  is  common  among  white  people,  and  quite  a  number  have  sewing  machines, 
which  the  females  can  work  very  well. 

The  Quillehutes  are  35  miles  south  from  the  agency,  and  all  have  their  homes  in  one 
village,  and,  not  having  so  good  opportunities  for  improvement,  are  not  as  far  advanced 
as  the  Makahs.  Since  a  school  has  been  started  among  them  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  conduct,  cleanliness,  and  dress,  not  only  among  the  scholars  but  among 
the  adults ;  and  as  the  children  advance  in  education  it  is  fair  to  say  there  will  be  greater 
improvements  among  the  older  ones.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  reach  these  Indians,  as 
the  only  mode  of  travel  is  on  foot,  over  a  trail  too  rough  for  horses,  or  by  sea  in  a  canoe, 
and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  visit  them  as  often  as  I  would  like  to. 

A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  manifested  by  these  Indians  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  and  with  good  reason.  Something  like  two  years  since  a  white  man  named 
Daniel  PuUen  made  entry  on  the  lands  on  which  their  village  is  located,  and  ever  since 
that  time  he  has  tried  to  exercise  full  control  of  all  the  premises  and  endeavored  to  have 
the  Indians  pull  down  their  houses  for  his  accommodation.  On  receipt  of  circular  No. 
128, 1  immediately  wrote  the  Indian  Office,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  entry  and  asked 
to  have  the  entry  vacated  and  the  land  set  apart  for  use  of  the  Indians.  No  action  has 
been  taken  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  although  I  have  frequently  called  attention  to  it  in  my 
monthly  reports.  The  Indians  make  frequent  complaints  of  the  acts  of  Pullen,  but  as  they 
are  off  the  reserve  I  am  powerless  to  give  them  such  protection  as  .they  should  have. 
They  have  occupied  this  land  from  before  the  knowledge  of  the  oldest  Indian  on  the  coast 
or  any  of  their  traditions.    They  have  buUt  some  very  comfortable  frame  houses  and 
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have  several  very  large  buildings  built  in  Indian  style  from  lumber  manufactured  by 
themselves,  and  they  leel  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  be  driven  off  and  lose  all  their 
baildings  and  improvements,  and  all  fair-minded  people  will  agree  with  them. 

I  have  never  organized  a  court  under  the  rules  governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses, 
iod  for  the  reason  that  none  of  the  Indians  who  were  qualified  to  act  would  serve  with- 
oat  pay.  In  all  offenses  I  have  examined  into  the  matter  or  had  it  done  by  the  agency 
physician,  and  punishment  awarded  if  necessary.  In  disputes  among  them  as  to  rights 
of  property,  or  something  of  that  character  I  name  some  of  the  leading  men  among  them 
as  arbitrators,  Ad  there  is  rarely  ever  an  appeal  from  their  decision. 

The  police  have  as  a  rule  done  good  service;  only  two  instances  where  changes  were 
necessary,  and  these  were  promptly  made  when  the  offenses  were  committed. 

I  herewith  transmit  all  the  required  statistics. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

OLIVER  WOOD, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QuiNAiELT  Agency,  Wash., 

August  5,  1885. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency,  in 
compliance  with  instrnctions  conveyed  in  circular  letter  dated  June  18, 1885. 

This  agency  contains  an  area  of  224,000  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
Chehalis  County,  Washington  Terrijtory,  in  latitude  47°  21^^,  longitude  124°  15^^,  with  a 
population  of  419  souls,  viz:  Males,  208;  females,  211.  Of  this  number  there  are  68 
children  of  school-going  age.  The  villages  are  very  much  scattered,  some  of  them  being 
at  a  considerable  &tance  from  the  agency,  and  can  oniy  be  visited  by  the  agent  at  long 
iDiervals. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  table  in  support  of  the  above: 


Hohs 

Names  of  tribes. 

-' 

'    Male. 
80 

Female. 

31 
44 

57 
2 

16 
8 
7 
7 
5 
•    84 

Total. 

61 
85 
102 
5 
35 
16 
16 
16 
12 
71 

Children  of 
school-go- 
ing: age. 

13 

(^oeets 

v::::::z:;      4i  i 

11 

Quinajelts 

45  1 

21 

Cbehaliii 

Oyhat, 

"••%• ••••• 

3 

19 

1 
6 

Hoquiam  > 

Homptolipfl.... 
Moatesano..... 
S$Xaop 

• 

8 

:;;:::::::::::       I . 

I               7 



■ 1 

Oeoigetow  D„ . 

37 

15 

Total .... 

'           208 

1 

211 

419 

1                  •« 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  very  peaceably  disposed,  both  in  their  relations  with 
the  whites  and  among  themselves.  Depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  whites  are  very 
nre  occurrences;  nor  are  there  the  factional  disturbances  existing  between  the  tribes  so 
Dotioeable  with  some  of  these  people. 

They  are  exceedingly  dirty  in  their  habits,  especially  when  away  from  the  sanitary 
measures  enforced  at  the  agency.  They  are,  in  general,  a  home-staying  people,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  younger  males,  seldom  leave  the  reserve  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Hohs,  living  on 
the  north  border  of  the  reserve,  and  who  are  as  frequently  to  be  found  with  Qnillehutes  of 
the  Neah  Bay  Agency  as  at  their  own  village.  The  villages  are  for  the  most  part  well 
located;  and  being  situated  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  near  their  outlets,  an  abundance 
of  fish  and  wild  ibwl  can  be  secured,  which  in  a  measure  accounts  for  their  home- 
staying  habits. 

CIVILIZATION. 

So  &r  as  the  Indians  generally  are  concerned,  but  little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of 
advancement ;  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago  they  are  to-day.  Their  belief  in  the  med- 
idne-man  is  equally  as  great;  their  Imbits,  when  not  under  immediate  control,  equally 
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filthy.  As  already  stated;  their  villages  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  agent,  save  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  only  a  flying  visit  can  be  paid.  Even  at  the  agency,  where  every 
means  have  been  tried  to  loose  the  hold  of  the  medicine-man,  so  great  is  their  belief  that 
their  sick  are  in  many  cases  borne  to  a  distance  for  native  treatment.  One  and  all  are 
firm  believers  in  the  Tamanamas,  and  it  appears  to  me.  the  present  generation  of 
adnlts  most  die  off  ere  the  abominable  practice  can  be  rooted  out. 

INDIAN   INDUSTRY.  • 

These  Indians  are  not  agricnltural,  and  every  inducement  thrown  oat  has  so  far  re- 
sulted in  failure.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  no  effort  is  made  by  them.  Many 
cultivate  to  a  limited  extent;  to  raise  a  patch  of  potatoes,  a  few  carrots  and  turnips,  is 
all  they  can  be  induced  to  do.  Seed  in  plenty  is  provided  them  year  after  year.  The 
agency  farmer  plows  their  land  and  assists  them  in  every  way;  but  after  the  crop  is  in 
the  Indian  too  frequently  neglects  to  weed  and  hoe,  and  with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction 
he  returns  to  the  only  industries  he  is  master  of,  hunting  sea-otter  and  catching  fish. 
By  the  former  industry  he  obtains  ready  money;  by  th^  latter  he  can  subsist,  and  as 
f  fishermen  these  Indians  are  hard  to  excel.  And  he  will  reason,  **Why  do  you  want  me 
to  grow  things  I  can  do  without?  If  I  have  plenty  of  fish  I  am  content.  If  I  catch  a 
fish  I  have  him;  if  I  work  and  bury  seed  in  the  ground,  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  get  it 
again.''  The  Indian  sees  profit  only  in  what  comes  ready  to  his  hand;  he  has  no  idea  of 
waiting  for  results. 

I  have  stated  that  some  of  the  young  men  reside  off  the  reserve  during  the  summer 
months.  These  earn  considerable  by  work  in  mills  and  logging  camps,  while  again  the 
Shoal  water  Bay  Indians,  their  villages  being  in  close  proximity  with  the  white  settle- 
ments, secure  employment  with  the  oyster-gatherers  of  that  vicinity. 

The  young  people  have  all  assumed  the  garb  of  civilization,  and  in  fact  not  more 
than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  prefer  the  blanket  costume.  ^ 

SANITAKY. 

The  Indians,  as  I  have  stated  (and  I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  older  members  of 
the  tribes),  are  exceedingly  filthy,  and  strict  measures  have  to  be  observed  to  compel 
them  to  comply  with  the  rules  laid  down.  Scrofulous  diseases  are  in  their  blood,  and 
but  very  few,  if  any,  are  free.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  cases  treated  has 
been  eighty-four;  a  small  showing,  comparatively,  considering  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
these  people;  but  their  strong  aversion  to  the  white  man's  treatment  and  the  fear  of 
the  power  of  their  native  doctors  lead  many  of  th^m  to  hide  all  sickness  in  every  con- 
ceivable way. 

BIRTHS  AND   DEATHS. 

I  had  serious  doubts  that  many  births  had  taken  place  of  which  I  had  no  notice;  but 
during  the  recent  censual  found  the  number  given  correct,  viz: 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year . 7 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year 36 

The  number  of  deaths  over  the  births  show  that  these  people  are  rapidly  decreasing. 
But  few  of  the  old  are  in  this  showing  of  thirty -six  deaths.  Twenty-seven  were  children, 
scrofula  and  syphilitic  complaints  being  the  chief  cause  of  mortality  ;  and  at  the  present 
ratio  but  few  years  ^11  expire  ere  these  tribes  will  cease  to  exist. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

This  agency  has  hitherto  felt  the  need  of  a  good  water  supply  during  the  summer 
months;  and  the  only  way  of  obtainiug  a  supply  has  been  by  hauling  fh>m  a  consider- 
able distance.  I  have,  however,  recently  had  a  well  dug,  and  have  secured  a  supply. 
Encouraged  by  this,  I  shall  at  once  sink  another,  wheu,  if  I  have  equal  success,  we  sh^l 
feel  this  want  no  longer.  I  believe  my  predecessors  tried  the  well-sinking,  but  the  sup- 
ply obtained  was  brackish  and  unfit  for  use.     I  have,  so  far,  been  more  fortunate. 

RESERVATION  SURVEYS  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

The  boundary  lines  of  this  reserve  have  been  laid  out  by  survey,  but  a  long  time  have 
ing  elapsed  since  said  survey,  the  markings  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Forest  fires  have 
erased  them  in  many  cases;  and  as  the  whites  are  encroaching  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  southern  boundary,  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the  service  demand  a  resurvey  of 
said  southern  boundary. 
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TBANSPOBTIKG  SUPPLIES. 

All  8iiiq[>liee  for  this  agency  have  to  be  hauled  by  team  a  distance  of  26  miles;  a  great 
portion  of  the  roadway  being  a  soft  sand  beach,  with  a  high  and  dangerous  bluff  to  pass 
orer,  and  as  the  supplies  for  the  agency  invi^iably  reach  us  late  in  the  fall,  the  heaviest 
portion  of  oar  teaming  has  to  be  done  during  the  winter  months,  which  means  a  good 
dad  in  this  humid  climate. 

BUILDINGS  AT  AGENCY. 

The  Indian  Department,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  granted  authority  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3,000  in  the  clearing  of  limd  and  erection  of  a  portion  of  the  buildings  necessary  to 
the  forming  of  a  new  agency,  but  owing  to  the  great  difficiUty  in  getting  the  mat^ial 
oeeeasary,  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Unit^  States  Treasury  all  save  $300  of  this 
iffloont,  expended  in  clearing  the  land  site.  The  site  of  the  new  agency  is  a  well-chosen 
one,  and  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages  it  decreases  our  distance  for  hauling  sup- 
plks  some  9  miles,  and  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  passing  over  the  dangerous  bliJUff 
before  mentioned. 

CBOPS. 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  good  root  crop  this  season,  the  drought  alone  being  against  such  a 
resolt  but  the  main  cause  being  that  the  land  under  cultivation  is  worn  out.  The  same 
body  of  land  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  without  rest,  and  has  been  drained  of  its 
nntritiTe  powers,  and  it  would  require  a  heavier  body  of  fertilizing  matter  than  this  agenqy 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  command  to  sufficiently  enrich  it  to  insure  good  crops.  It  will 
therefore  be  greatly  to  advantage  when  the  new  agency  buildings  are  completed,  and 
whme  a  vast  amount  of  good  land  can  be  obtained,  and  ready  for  the  plow. 

Two  acres  have  been  cleared  and  added  to  the  present  tillable  land  during  the  year, 
and  which  I  have  in  potatoes.     It  cost  much  labor  to  prepare  this  small  portion,  and  as 
the  yield  will  be  light  I  am  somewhat  disappointed.     I  have  secured  about  20  tons  of 
excellent  hay,  having  had  to  go  5  miles  to  cut  a  portion  of  it,  and  have  also  built  a  shed 
to  cover  it  until  the  fall  rains  raise  the  river  and  enable  me  to  reach  it  witii  a  scow. 

STOCK. 

The  sehool  herd  have  had  an  increase  of  six  during  the  year.    Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
feed  near  the  agency,  all  save  the  milch-cows  are  pastured  on  an  extensive  prairie  9 
miles  distant,  and  immediately  in  rear  of  the  new  agency  site.    All  are  in  fine  condition. 
A  yoke  of  old  work-oxen  attached  to  this  agency,  and  no  longer  able  to  do  service,  are 
being  &ttened  for  beef  for  support  of  the  boarding  school,  by  authority. 

IBBEGULAB  LABOB. 

All  irregular  labor  at  this  agency  is  paid  in  supplies,  and  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  itiel 
ud  fish  supply  for  the  boarding  school  has  to  be  paid  as  irregular  labor;  that  the  road 
orer  the  mountain  (the  only  road  available)  needs  constant  attention,  especially  during 
the  winter  months;  that  all  freighting  and  more  or  less  hauling  of  supplies  is  done  by 
iDdian  boats  and  teams,  &c.,  goes  to  show  that  a  heavy  drain  is  made  on  the  supplies. 
We  have  no  trader  here,  and  in  order  to  trade  the  Indians  have  to  gp  a  distance  of  40 
miles;  hence  when  work  is  needed  at  the  agency  there  is  no  lack  of  willing  hands,  and 
the  only  want  the  agent  feels  is  an  insufficiency  of  supplies  requisite  to  defray  the  expense 
of  irregular  labor,  feed  and  clothe  the  boarding  school,  and  aid  the  sick  and  indigent  of 
the  agency. 

EMPLOYES. 

Hy  corps  of  employ^  are  efficient  and  satisfactory.  There  have  been  three  changes 
during  the  year,  viz,  physician,  teacher,  and  cook — my  present  physcian.  Dr.  L.  C. 
Tooey,  having  newly  joined,  and  appointed  by  the  Department.  My  new  teacher  and 
cook  were  acquainted  with  their  duties  prior  to  joining  me,  having  previously  filled  the 
positions  of  teacher  and  matron. 

POLICE  FOBCE. 

The  Indian  police  force  at  this  agency  has  been  augmented  fh)m  four  to  six — a  captain, 
s^Seant,  and  four  privates — and  they  give  me  satisfaction.  Unlike  some  agencies,  the 
pesoefnl  disposition  of  these  Indians  gives  the  force  little  trouble,  and  their  duties  are 
comparatively  light. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  order  of  the  Indian  Department  that  no  '*  rose-colored  "  statements  are  wanted, 
but  that  the  actual  state  of  affairs  only  is  needed,  would  of  itself  have  led  me  to  make 
a  faithful  report;  and  of  a  certainty  nothing  rose-colored  can  be  attributed  to  the  Indian 
as  represented.  With  the  young  under  instruction,  however,  and  with  many  of  those 
whose  school  days  have  ended,  I  can  speak  differently.  My  monthly  reports  have  in- 
variably been  in  praise  of  the  school  and  the  deportment  of  the  scholars.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  these  Indian  children  not  only  show  a  readiness  to  learn,  but  devote  a 
deal  of  their  leisure  time  to  reading,  &c.,  and  that  the  little  ones  may  be  seen  at  all 
hours  helping  others  who  have  newly  joined  to  puzzle  out  letters,  figures,  or  small  words, 
which  to  them  no  doubt  look  so  formidable.  There  is  also  something  greatly  to  be 
admired  in  their  cheeifulnees  and  in  their  relations  with  each  other;  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  squabbling,  fighting,  or  bad  language.  I  fancy  few  white 
schools  could  compare  in  this  respect.  At  ouMoor  labor,  unlike  their  elders,  they  take 
to  the  work  set  readily,  have  decidedly  good  judgment,  and  for  boys  and  girls  do  their 
work  well.  I  may  remark  especially  tlmt  in  the  case  of  the  girls  all  household  duties 
are  readily  taken  up  by  them;  and  with  good  instructors  (which  I  possess)  they  will 
make,  and  in  many  cases  have  made,  first-rate*  housewives. 

MISSIONS. 

We  have  no  missionary  here,  nor  none  to  visit  occasionally.  The  distance  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  the  agency  are  too  great  to  expect  it.  What  we  do  is  to  give  a  good 
moral  tone  to  our  system,  to  have  Sabbath  service^,  to  dress  our  scholars  in  their  best  on 
the  Lord's  day,  to  have  some  little  luxury  prepared  for  them,  to  hold  a  singing  service, 
and  help  them  by  our  demeanor  and  advice. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  WILLOUGHBY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


NiSQUALLY  AND  S'EOKOMISH  AOENCY,  WaPHINGTON  TERRITORY, 

August  20,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  my  fifteenth  annual  report,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  process  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year,  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

As  has  been  stated  in  my  previous  reports,  the  principal  part  of  my  time  and  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  settling  the  Indians  under  my  charge  on  homes  of  their  own, 
with  good  and  secure  titles  to  the  same,  and  in  educating  their  children  and  fitting 
them  for  the  duties  of  civilized  life.  With  these  purposes  in  view  I  have  worked 
faithfully,  and  to  some  extent  successfully.  During  the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  my 
labors,  patents  have  been  issued  to  all  the  Indians  living  on  the  Nisqually  and  Sqnak- 
son  Reservations.  The  whole  of  said  reservations  have  been  patented  to  them,  and 
the  patents  have  been  recorded  in  the  county  auditors'  offices  of  the  several  counties 
in  which  the  lauds  lie.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  each  Indian's  claim  has  also  been 
resurveyed  and  marked  out,  the  expense  of  these  two  items  having  been  met  entirely 
by  the  Indians  themselves  without  any  cost  whatever  to  the  Government.  Besides 
this,  partly  as  a  result  of  my  efforts,  patents  have  also  been  issued  to  the  Indians  on 
the  Tulalip,  the  Swinomish,  and  the  Lnmmi  Reservations.  I  have  been  extremely 
desirous  and  have  worked  hard  to  have  patents  also  issued  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Chehalis,  the  Pu^allup,  and  the  S'Kokomish  Reservations,  but  as  yet  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  it  accomplished,  though  they  are  under  way  and  I  hope  soon  to  see 
patents  granted  to  all  of  these  also. 

THE  SCHOOLS 

have  been  kept  up  with  great  regularity  and  with  satisfactory  success.  There  have  been 
three  boarding  and  one  day  school  kept  up  among  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  180.  In  addition  to  this  near  40  children  from  this 
agency  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Indiai)  training  school  at  Forest  Grove,  OrcK. 
The  attendance  has  been  a  slight  increase  on  that  of  last  year,  but  the  progress  made 
by  the  children  in  their  studies  has  been  much  greater  than  daring  any  previous  year. 
This  has  partly  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  hard  times  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  we  now  begin  to  see  the  results  of  the  training  of  the  past  few  years. 
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My  obeerration  from  year  to  year  brings  one  fact  conspicaonsly  into  view,  and  that 
it  this:  That  personal  contact  and  intercourse  with  the  whites  stimnlates  the  Indians 
to  more  industry,  infuses  much  more  energy  into  them,  and  brightens  them  up  very 
■■ch.  This  is  quite  as  apparent  among  the  scholars  as  the  adults.  It  is  often 
thought  that  to  crowd  the  Indians  away  into  some  obscure  corner,  that  is  not  good 
eDough  for  the  whites  to  make  a  living  in,  is  the  correct  thing  to  do.  I  have  charge 
of  both  reservations  that  are  remote  from  civilization  and  those  that  are  near  to 
white  settlements,  and  the  difference  in  progress  in  civilization  between  the  two  is 
Tery  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer.  Indians  are  great  imitators,  and 
they  will  imitate  either  the  good  or  the  bad  elements  of  character  that  surround 
them.  In  the  remote  districts  it  is  often  the  case  that  many  of  the  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  are  of  the  lower  classes,  while  Indians  that  are  nearer  to  civilization  have 
better  opportunities  to  see  and  emulate  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 

The  Inaiaos  who  live  on  the  several  reservations  under  my  charze  have  been  for 
tiie  past  year  quiet,  law-abiding,  and  measurably  industrious.  They  are  an  inof- 
fBDsive  people,  and  very  rarely  make  any  trouble  with  their  white  neighbors  or  with 
etch  other. 

Of  thoae  belonging  to  the  tribes  under  my  jurisdiction  near  two-fifths  live  off  from 
any  reservation.  Some  of  these  have  homesteads  of  their  own  ;  others  own  land  ac- 
qaired  by  purchase ;  others  live  in  little  villages  near  saw-mills  in  which  they  work  ; 
while  others  roam  about,  getting  work  wherever  they  can  find  it  to  their  taste.  To 
just  what  extent  the  authority  of  the  agent  extends  over  these  classes  seems  to  be  an 
open  question.  It  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  definitely  settled,  and  would 
be  much  more  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  they  are  so  generally  quiet  and  law-abid- 
ing; also,  that  the  laws  will  probably  soon  extend  over  all  classes  alike. 

THE  RESERVATIONS. 

To  pye  a  more  particniar  description  of  them :  The  Chehalis  Indians  live  on  a  res- 
emtion  situated  on  the  Chehalis  niver,  about  *J5  miles  inland.  This  reservation  was 
set  aside  by  executive  order  and  is  not  a  treaty  reservation.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Government  is  not  under  any  treaty  obligations  to  give  patents  to  the  Indians  living 
tbereon.  The  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  and  they  have  small 
farms,  bnt  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get  patents  as  the  other  Indians  can.  During 
the  last  session  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing  the  President  to  give 
tbem  patents  for  their  homes,  but  it  failed  to  pass  and  probably  always  will.  For 
this  reason  I  have  suggested  to  the  Department  that  the  executive  order  be  so  changed 
that  the  Indians  residing  thereon  be  allowed  to  take  the  lands  they  occupy  under  the 
Indian  homestead  laws.  If  this  could  be  done  they  would  then  be  secured  in  the 
qoiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  their  homes.  There  has  been  a  boarding-school 
kept  np  here  during  the  past  year  averaging  about  forty  in  attendance.  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy,  and  there  has  been  less  mortality  among  them  than  any  other  tribe. 
Fanning,  either  for  themselves  or  their  white  neighbors,  is  their  principal  occupation. 

THE  NI8QUALLY  RESERVATION 

isntnated  on  the  Nisqually  River,  about  5  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  waters 
of  the  sound.  These  Indians  are  also  farmers.  As  has  been  before  stated,  they  have 
received  their  patents  during  the  past  year.  There  are  no  white  employes  or  school  s 
on  this  reservation,  but  the  Indians  send  their  children  to  the  Chehalis  and  the  Puy- 
lUap  schools.  They  have  their  own  tribunals,  make  and  execute  their  own  laws,  and 
Banage  their  own  affairs  quite  independently.  About  once  in  three  months  the  agent 
Tisito  them  and  gives  such  advice,  encouragement,  and  assintance  as  they  need. 
They,  as  well  as  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  are  self-supporting. 

THE  PUYALLUP 

ismncb  the  largest  and  most  important  reservation  in  this  agency.  On  it  is  located 
the  headquarters  of  the  consolidated  agency.  It  is  situated  on  the  Puyallup  River 
and  Commencement  Bay.  and  is  near  to  and  adjoining  the  city  of  Tacoma.  It  has 
aboDt  7  miles  of  railroad  running  through  it.  There  is  on  it  a  large  body  of  ex- 
cellent land,  which  excites  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  Their 
proximity  to  enterprising  and  wide-awake  white  men  has  its  beneficial  influence  on 
them,  and  they  are  far  in  advance  of  any  other  Indians  on  Paget  Sound  or  in  the 
Territory.  Their  example  is  very  beneficial  on  the  other  tribes.  The  Government 
school  here  numbew  eighty  scholars,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  white 
school  in  the  vicinity,  of  similar  age,  in  advancement  and  scholarship.  These  In- 
dians have  certificates  of  allotment  but  as  yet  no  patents  to  their  land.  Great  oppo- 
sition has  been,  and  still  is  being,  made  by  outside  parties  to  the  issuing  of  their 
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patents ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  it  except  that  others  want  it.  Every  motive  of 
jastice  and  fair  dealing  wonld  argue  in  favor  of  their  immediate  issue.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  and  very  important  that  they  should  soon  be  issued,  so  that  they 
will  feel  more  security  and  confidence  in  making  improvements  on  their  farms. 
There  are  two  churches  here,  the  one  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Presbyterian. 
Services  are  held  regularly  every  Sabbath  in  both  with  good  attendance.  An  Indian 
minister,  under  the  charge  of  white  missionaries,  officiates  in  each.  The  Indians 
are  incre^ing  in  property  and  have  many  attractive  and  desirable  homes. 

THE  S'KOKOMIBH  BESBRVATIOX 

is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  S'Kokomish  River,  and  borders  on  it  and  the  waters 
of  Hood's  Canal.  It  is  a  small  reservation  and  contains  much  waste  land.  There  is 
a  boarding-school  here,  which  has  averaged  about  forty  scholars.  These  Indians 
have  not  received  their  patents  yet,  but  probably  will  soon,  as  the  delay  has  been 
unavoidable  and  the  causes  have  now  been  removed. 

Belonging  to  this  sub-agency  is  also  the  S'Elallam  tribe,  which  live  almost  entirely 
off  from  the  reservation  and  at  a  long  distance  therefrom.  They  have  quite  a  settle- 
ment near  Dunginess,  on  land  acquired  by  purchase,  at  which  place  a  day-sohool  has 
been  sustained  K>r  several  years  past  with  fair  success.  For  the  past  year  the  attend- 
ance has  averaged  about  twenty  scholars.  The  agent  has  heretofore  exercised  the 
same  jurisdiction  over  them  that  he  has  done  over  Indians  living  on  the  several  reser- 
vations. The  old  and  powerful  head  chief,  who  has  held  his  office  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  of  great  service  in  sustaining  the  school  and  in  reforming  Iub  people, 
has  recently  died.    The  tribe  will  seriously  ieel  his  loss. 

» 

THE  SQUAKSON  RBSERVATIOX 

comprises  the  whole  of  a  small  island  of  the  same  name.  The  land  is  only  second 
class  and  is  heavily  timbered,  so  that  but  little  farming  has  been  done  on  it  as  yet. 
Now  that  they  have  their  patents  and  can  cnt  and  sell  the  timber,  they  are  clearing 
up  some  of  the  land  and  improving  their  homes.  There  are  no  white  employ^  here, 
and  the  tribe  manage  their  own  affairs  much  the  same  as  do  the  Nisqually  Indians. 
Their  children  attend  the  S'Kokomish  and  Chehalis  schools. 

SANITARY. 

During  the  last  fall  and  winter  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  and  considerable 
mortality,  especially  among  the  Puyallup  Indians,  but  during  the  spring  and  summer 
the  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fairly  good.  The  two  physicians  of  this  aji^ency 
happen  to  both  belong  to  the  homeopathic  school,  and  seem  to  have  had  very  good 
success  in  the  schools.  The  adult  Indians,  many  of  them,  seem  to  think  that  the  med- 
icine is  too  weak  for  them,  and  do  not  take  so  kindly  to  the  little  pills ;  they,  however, 
have  had  more  confidence  in  it  this  year  than  they  did  the  year  before. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  built  at  the  agency  a  good  and  comfortable 
dwelling  for  the  agent,  a  new  and  convenient  office  and  court-room,  a  commodious 
and  secure  jail,  a  new  barn  60  by  70  feet,  and  repairs  to  the  boarding-school  build- 
ings ;  also,  an  orchard  of  900  fruit  trees  has  been  set  out. 

At  the  Chehalis  school  a  good  warehouse  has  been  completed  and  450  fruit  trees 
have  been  set  out,  besides  general  repairs  on  the  other  buildings. 

At  the  S'Kokomish  school  there  has  been  erected  and  completed  an  addition  to  the 
boys'  dormitory,  also  a  new  school-room  for  the  assistant  teacher.  Here  150  fruit 
trees  have  been  set  out. 

It  takes  constant  work  and  some  expense  to  keep  things  up  about  an  agency,  but 
the  various  school  buildings  and  farms  are  all  in  a  fair  condition. 

While,  as  everywhere  in  the  Indian  service,  there  has  been  much  to  annoy,  perplex, 
and  discourage,  there  has  also  been  some  compensation  during  the  past  year  in  the 
progress  and  advancement  made  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency.  I  hope 
that  they  will  still  continue  to  advance  and  improve  under  the  kind  and  fostering 
care  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  blessing  of  an  All- wise  Ruler  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  and  a  real  addition  to  the  body -politic. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  EELLS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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TuLAUp  Agency    Tulaiip  Wa8h.f  August  25,  1885. 

8iB :  In  compliance  with  inBtmctions  contained  in  yonr  circular  letter  of  July  1, 
1885, 1  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  my  third  annual  report,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  been  contented,  their  im- 
provement steady,  and  that  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  agency  comprises  five  different  reservations,  which  are  described  as  rollows : 
The  Tulaiip  Reservation,  located  35  miles  north  of  Seattle,  contains  a  population  of 
467  and  an  area  of  22,490  s<^uare  acres. 

The  Swinomish  Reservation,  situated  25  miles  north  of  Tulaiip  Reservation,  with  a 
popalation  of  222  and  an  area  of  7,195  square  acres. 

The  Lummi  Reservation,  located  75  miles  north  of  Tulaiip,  containing  a  population 
of  284  and  an  area  of  12,312  s<^uare  acres. 

The  Madison  Reservation,  situated  50  miles  south  of  Tulaiip,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  142  and  an  area  of  7,284  square  acres. 

The  Ifnokleshoot  Reservation,  70  miles  south  of  Tulaiip,  containing  a  population  of 
€5  and  an  area  of  3,367  square  acres. 

FARMING,  AGRICULTURE,  ETC. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  upon  these  reservations  at  1,000 ; 
of  this  amount  90  acres  have  been  broken  during  the  past  year.  The  Indian  farming 
this  year  may  be  considered  encouraging.  The  season  has  been  favorable  and  the 
yield  all  that  could  be  anticipated.  The  statistical  report  shows  a  yield  of  400  bushels 
of  wheat,  9,690  bushels  of  oats,  9,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  500  bushels  of  turnips,  400 
bushels  of  onions,  40  bushels  of  beans,  and  300  bnshels  of  other  vegetables.  These 
Indians  have  also  made  1,200  pounds  of  good,  marketable  butter,  and  have  made  and 
stored  in  bams  for  winter  use  1,500  tons  of  hay.  They  own  and  provide  for  1,100 
head  of  cattle,  1,000  head  of  swine,  800  sheep,  590  horses,  and  3,000  domestic  fowls. 

The  timber  on  the  reservations  has  furnished  them  quite  a  source  of  revenue,  as 
they  have  cut  during  the  year  3,000  cords  of  fire-wood,  for  which  they  receive  $2.50 
per  cord.  Many  of  the  young  men  find  remunerative  employment  in  the  saw-mills 
luid  logging  camps,  and  others  work  for  the  farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  reservations.  This  is  very  beneficial  to  them,  as  they  learn  to  work  and  acquire 
hftbits  of  industry  and  economy. 

SURVEY  OF  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Tulaiip  Reservation  have  been  re- 
marked, and  tne  Madison  and  Muckleshoot  Reservations  have  been  surveyed.  This 
was  done  by  one  surveyor,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  at  an  expense  of  $200. 
This  work  was  much  needed,  as  the  original  lines  of  survey  were  almost  altogether 
destroyed  by  forest  fires.  &c.  The  completion  of  this  survey  will  cause  much  trouble 
to  be  avoided  between  tne  Indians  and  the  whites  who  are  locating  on  lauds  adjacent 
to  the  reservations.  It  will  also  enable  the  Indians  on  the  Madison  and  Muckleshoot 
to  select  their  allotments  nnderstandiugly  and  without  disputes  among  themselves. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Among  the  ynprovements  completed  during  the  year  was  the  construction  of  a  good, 
substantial  bridge  across  the  creek  between  the  agency  and  school  buildings.  This 
bridge  is  112  feet  long  and  24  feet  high,  and  is  built  oi  framed  timber  sawed  in  the 
agency  mill.  Water  bas  been  conducted  to  the  school  buildings  through  iron  pipes 
firom  a  spring  about  1,000  feet  back  of  the  buildings.  , 

At  the  aeency  a  tower  has  been  built  52  feet  high,  to  which  water  is  raised  to  a 
large  tank  built  thereon,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  with  buckets  attached  thereto, 
on  the  principle  of  a  chain-pump,  which  is  worked  by  a  7-foot  water-wheel.  The 
water  from  this  tank  has  sufficient  fall  to  reach  all  the  Government  buildings,  fur- 
nishing an  abundant  supply  of  water,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  employ68 
and  a  protection  to  the  buildings  against  fire.  No  new  Government  buildings  have 
been  erected  during  the  year,  but  as  the  buildings  here  are  mostly  old  ones  the  amount 
of  repairing  done  has  been  considerable. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  allowed  this  agency  consist  of  a  physician,  clerk,  millwright, 
&rmer,  and  sawyer.  The  physician  attends  to  the  sick  of  the  five  reservations ;  the 
clerk  does  the  clerical  work  in  this  office ;  the  millwright  keeps  the  saw-mill  in  repair 
and  does  all  the  carpenter  work  and  general  repair  around  the  agency ;  the  sawyer. 
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who  is  a  balf-breed,  runs  the  saw-mill  and  does  the  blacksmith  work;  the  farmer, 
who  is  located  at  the  SwiDomish  Reservation,  instructs  those  Indians  in  farming, 
and  does  all  eAe  in  his  power  to  advance  their  general  welfare. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  consists  of  one  captain  and  ten  privates,  seven  of  which  are  lo- 
cated at  this  agency  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  reservations ;  they  are  an  excellent 
body  of  trustworthy  men,  are  reliable  and  attentive  to  duty,  and  exercise  a  good  in- 
fluence over  the  remainder  of  the  Indians. 

EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  boarding-school,  situated  one  mile  from  Tulalip 
Agency,  is  stipported  by  the  Government  under  contract  between  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Anairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions,  and  is  ander  the 
care  and  watchful  attention  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  This  school  has  been  conducted 
in  an  able  and  efiQcient  manner.  The  children  are  well  fed,  warmly  and  neatly 
clothed,  and  receive  every  attention  necessary  to  promote  their  moral,  intellectuai  and 
physical  advancement,  for  the  small  sum  of  $25  per  quarter.  The  teachers  are  well 
qualified  for  their  positions,  and  discharge  their  duties  with  a  zeal  that  is  highly 
commendable.  School  has  been  maintained  twelve  months  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  96;  the  largest  attendance  of  the  year  was  during  the  month 
of  June^  when  the  average  was  104. 

This  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  separate  in  every  respect,  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  boys  are  taught  type-setting,  attending  to  live 
stock,  baking,  carpenter  work,  farming,  and  gardening.  The  progress  made  by  them 
in  their  studies  has  been  very  satisfactory ;  many  of  tnem  write  a  good  band  and  are 
well  advanced  in  their  other  studies.  The  girls  are  taught  to  do  house- work,  duch  as 
washing,  ironing,  mending  clothes,  cutting  out  and  making  garments,  canning  fruit, 
and  di^rent  kinds  of  needle  and  fancv  work.  Their  progress  is  commendable,  and 
many  of  them  do  excellent  work  witn  the  sewing  machine  and  are  quite  expert  in 
needle- work.  They  have  made  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  and  their  apartments 
are  models  of  neatness  and  good  order. 
Very  respectfully, 

PATRICK  BUCKLEY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yakama  Agency,  Fort  Simcoe,  Wash., 

Av^uet  25,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  and  customs  of  the  Department,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  as  my  third  and  last  annual  report  as  the  national 
agent  for  the  Indians  of  this*  agency,  I  being  now  under  suspension  from  said  office. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  AN  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

As  a  general  rule  so  little  change  takes  place  among  the  Indians,  and  on  any  reser- 
vation in  one  year,  that  when  an  agent  in  an  annual  report  has  fully  and  carefully 
described  the  geography,  topography,  area,  productions,  progress,  habits,  customs, 
religion,  government,  schools,  civilization,  police,  needed  legislation,  &c.,  economy 
of  time,  labor,  expense  of  printing,  &c.,  would  require  that  a  reference  to  such  items 
in  succeeding  annual  reports,  with  a  brief  statement  of  any  change,  if  any,  in  each, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  after  knowledge  on  any  point  mentioned, 
especially  as  inquirers  after  the  kind  of  knowledge  contained  in  annual  reports  of 
Indian  agents  are  very  few  and  far  between.  But  by  your  circular  letter  of  July  1, 
1885,  agents  are  required  to  write  a  full  report  de  novo^  as  though  making  his  report 
for  the  first  time.  This  requires  a  large  amount  of  useless  and  expensive  labor.  But 
the  really  useful,  and  economy  in  the  use  of  money  and  labor,  are  not  governmental 
virtues. 

THE  TAKAMA  RESERVATION 

is  situated  east  of  and  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains;  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  part  of  the  north  for  40  miles  by  the  Yakama  River,  on  the 
north  by  the  Ahtanum  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Yakama,  for  about  20  miles,  and  on 
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the  balance  of  the  north  boundary  for  aboat  20  miles,  by  a  treatv-presoribed  boond- 
ary ;  on  the  west  by  a  treaty-prescribed  boundary  for  about  40  miles,  and  on  the  south, 
by  a  treaty -prescribed  boundary  for  about  60  miles.  That  portion  of  the  boundary 
fmseribed  by  the  treaty  has  never  been  projserly  surveyed  and  marked,  and  conse- 
qoently  is  the  source  of  much  trouble,  as  it  is  through  a  mountainous  region,  finely 
idapted  for  sheep  pasturage,  and  sheep  herders  arouud  said  boundary  a**e  constantly 
trespassing  over  the  boundary  with  their  flocks,  and  when  warned  off  by  the  Indian 

KUce  either  plead  ignorance  of  the  boundary  or  deny  being  on  the  reservation.  I 
re  frequently  called  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  importance  of  having  said 
boondary  definitely  located  and  plainly  marked,  but  without  any  effect.  This  reser- 
vation contains  about  800,000  acres  of  land,  near  250,000  acres  of  which  is  agricultural 
land  of  the  best  quality.  That  portion  of  the  reservation  not  arable  is  broken,  hilly*, 
and  mountainous ;  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  excellent  for  pasturage,  and  much  of  it  is 
eovered  with  valuable  timber,  and  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the  mountains,  but  no 
vein  has  been  f^ned.    The  reservation  is  well  watered. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  can  al  ways  be  depended  on  for  good  or  average  crops  when  the 
fToood  is  properly  prepared  and  the  seed  sown  at  the  right  time.  Also  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrot4>,  and  beets  never  fail  to  give  paying  crops  when  proper  attention  is  given 
to  cultivation.  Apples,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  fruits  seldom  fail.  Peach  and  grape 
crops 80  often  succeed  tnat  it  pays  to  cultivate  them.  A)l  small  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  currants,  may  always  be  depended 

00  with  certainty  if  properly  cultivated.    Melons,  pumpkins,  and  squashes  are  also 
sore  crops  if  rightly  cultivated.    Corn  will  not  pay  to  be  raised  except  for  table  U|9e. 

AMOUNT  OF  CROPS  THIS  YEAR. 

The  season  here  has  been  earlier  and  drier  than  usual,  but  crops  of  all  kinds  aver- 
if«  ap  well.  There  was  thrashed  and  stored  away  of  grain  raised  on  the  agency 
nnn  1,475  bushels  of  wheat,  925  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,375  bushels  of  barley.  There 
was  cnt  and  put  up  of  bay  fur  Department  stock  370  tons.  The  lu'lians  of  this  reser- 
ratioo  have  not  yet  got  all  their  grain  thrashed;  but  up  to  the  present  date  they 
have  thrashed  and  stored  away  35,000  bushels  of  wheat,  15,000  bushels  of  oats,  and 
5,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  about  one-third  of  their  grain  yet  remains  unthrashed. 
They  have  mowed  and  put  up  about  25,000  tons  of  hay.  The  root  crops  being  still  in 
the  ground  can  only  be  estimated.  On  the  agency  farm  there  is  about  1,300  bushels 
of  potatoes,  600  bushels  of  carrots,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  300  head  of  cabbages,  5 
tons  of  pumpkins,  and  about  15  bushels  of  beans.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation 
have  about  12,000  bushels  of  potatoes  250  bushels  of  carrots,  1,000  bushels  of  turnips, 
8,000  head  of  cabbages,  and  4,000  pumpkins,  melons,  and  squashes. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

I  have  had  a  new  building  constructed  for  the  agency  and  clerk's  office,  convenient 
and  commodious;  also,  a  building  for  the  residence  of  Indian  employes,  sufficient  for 
two  families;  also,  a  large  and  commodious  blacksmith  shop.  Had  three  of  the  old 
military  buildings  fitted  up  for  carpenter,  wagon  and  plow  maker's  and  harness  shops ; 
and  the  old  military  buildings  that  for  many  years  had  been  used  as  carpenter,  wagon 
and  plow-maker's  and  blacksmith  shops,  which  stood  conspicuously  near  the  boarding- 
house,  and  partly  between  it  and  the  school-house  and  partly  on  the  school  campus, 

1  had  torn  down  and  removed  and  a  paling  fence  put  around  the  school  campus 
inclosing  the  school-house,  dormitory  and  hospital  for  the  boys.  I  have  also  had  con- 
atrncted  a  commodious  residence  for  the  school  superintendent  and  family,  and  had  it 
inclosed  with  a  paling  fence,  and  all  paling  fences  about  the  agency  painted  or  white- 
wtthed.  I  also  had  a  large  and  commodious  butcher  shop  constructed  and  properly 
fitted  ifp  with  appliances  for  handling  beef  animals,  and  at  a  convenient  place  for 
water,  &nd  where  it  will  not  be  a  nuisance  as  the  old  one  was.  I  also  had  a  large  and 
eoounodioos  addition  to  the  boarding- bouse  constructed,  to  include  a  kitchen  and  an 
addition  to  the  old  dining-room,  and  a  large  and  commodious  stoned  walled  cellar  con- 
stmcted  under  said  addition,  and  water  from  a  large  spring  brought  by  pipes  under- 
jEionnd  into  a  tank  in  said  cellar,  from  whence  water  is  taken  up  by  a  hand  pump 
into  the  kitchen  above  for  culinary  purposes.  A  portion  of  the  water  from  the  tank  in 
the  cellar  runs  into  a  convenient  milk  or  dairy  house  partitioned  off  in  a  corner  of 
the  cellar,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  water  from  said  tank  is  conducted  by  a  pipe 
.nto  a  new  and  very  commodious  and  convenient  laundry  building  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  affording  a  copious  supply  of  water  for  said  laundry  and  for  a  bath-room 
for  the  girls  partitioned  off  in  a  corner  of  the  laundry,  wherein  also  is  a  25-foot 
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wasb-stand  or  tron^h  with  wash-basins,  towels|,  looking-glasses,  &c.,  for  the  inom-> 
ing  washing,  combing,  toilet,  &o.,  of  the  Indian  school -girls.  The  large  stove  in 
the  lanndry  keeps  the  room  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  Said  addition  to  the  board- 
ing-house building  being  two  stories  high  above  the  cellar,  affords  a  large  room 
or  nail  above  the  Kitchen  and  a  part  of  the  diuing-room  for  a  clothes-drying  room, 
into  which  a  stairway  leads  from  the  lanndry.  I  also  had  a  convenient  mess-Kitchen 
and  dining-room  built  adjoining  the  boarding  house  dining-room,  and  a  well  dag 
adjoining  the  same,  walled,  platformed,  and  pnmp  put  in  it  The  campus  for  the 
school-girls,  adjoining  and  partly  including  the  boarding-house,  luuch  enlarged, 
cleared  off  au  old  out-door  cellar  and  root-house  and  bad  a  high  board  fence  put  around 
it,  which  is  very  necessary  to  ^nard  and  prevent  illicit  intercourse  between  girls  and 
boys,  for  which  they  have  an  inordinate  fondn<^ss,  so  that  *' eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  virtue  "  at  an  Indian  boarding-school.  I  had  a  large  wood  and  tool  hoose  for 
the  school  constructed  near  the  ^hool  building,  and  a  large  and  commodious  wood- 
shed for  the  boarding-house,  and  thiee  convenient  privies  for  the  use  of  the  school 
children  and  plank  walks  to  the  same.  I  had  a  well  dug,  walled,  and  platformed, 
and  a  pump  put  in  it,  at  the  superintendent's  house.  I  had  plank  side-walks  con- 
structed around  the  agency  square,  passing  in  front  of  dwellings,  office,  shops,  and 
boarding-house  ;  also,  a  plank  walk  from  the  boarding-honse  to  the  school-house  and 
to  the  boys'  dormitory. 

I  had  broad  upper  and  lower  piazzas  constructed  on  the  main  west  front  of  the 
boarding-house  108  feet  in  length,  and  a  lower  piazza  on  the  north  front  of  the  board- 
ing-house 133  feet  long,  these  bting  the  lengths  of  said  two  fronts ;  also  a  broad  covered 
piazza  on  the  back  or  inner  sides  of  the  boarding-house  buildings.  I  had  a  commo- 
dious dormitory  room  sufficiently  large  for  ten  beds,  for  twenty  of  the  smallest  school 
boys,  partitioned  off  above  the  dining-room  of  the  boarding-house ;  entrance  to  this 
room  IS  by  a  door  and  stairway  up  from  the  piazza  on  the  north  side.  These  little 
fellows  sleep  there  that  they  may  be  under  the  motherly  care  of  the  matron  and  fe- 
male teachers.  Also  a  number  of  other  improvements  in  and  about  the  boarding-house. 
I  also  had  a  large  shed  built  to  shelter  wagons,  plows,  &c.,  and  had  an  additional 
grape  arlK>r  constructed  in  front  of  the  agent's  residence  35  feet  long. 

OTHER  BUILDINGS  NEEDED. 

Two  other  buildings  and  improvements  are  needed  here.  One  is  a  commodious 
bake-house  with  a  large  bake-oven  in  it.  The  other  is  a  strong^  convenient  prison- 
house  with  about  five  cells  in  it,  the  building  being -sufficiently  Targe  so  as  to  include 
a  comfortable  dwelling-house  fora  resident  Indian  policeman  with  his  family.  Both 
these  improvements  are  much  needed.    The  baking  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  school 

Supils  on  a  common  cooking-stove  requires  to  be  done  daily,  and^adds  greatly  to  the 
rudgery  of  the  cook ;  and  this  daily  warm  and  fresh  bread  is  not  near  so  healthy 
for  the  children  as  cold  bread  baked  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  old  military 
prison-house  now  in  use  here  is  badly  planned  and  very  inconvenient  and  without 
cells;  is  old  and  dilapidated  and  unsafe,  and  stands  in  the  boarding-house  campus, 
an  unsightly  nnisance,  which  ought  to  be  torn  down  and  removed  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  dispensed  with.  Said  two  buildings  were  planned  by  me,  and  included  among 
the  improvements  intended  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  four  yeart^  term 
allowed  me  here  by  law ;  but  that  term  having  been  cut  short  by  sns|>ension  from 
office  through  the  procurement  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  must 
leave  said  two  necessary  improvements  to  my  successor,  should  he  desire  to  indulge 
his  taste  in  bettering  things  here. 

MILLS. 

When  I  took  charge  here,  October  1, 1682, 1  found  two  mills  on  this  reservation,  viz, 
a  grist-mill  run  by  the  waters  of  the  Simcoe  Creek,  seven  miles  northwest  of  this 
agency.  It  was  built  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  not  with  reference  to  permanency 
and  durability,  and  consequently  the  building,  dam,  fore-bay,  &c.  have  become  nmch 
dilapidated  and  require  frequent  repairs  to  keep  the  mill  in  serviceable  order.  This 
mill  is  located  near  the  foot-hills  and  outer  edge  of  this  great  valley.  The  Indians 
residing  at  the  lower  end  of  this  valley  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Lattas  have  \o  come 
40  miles  and  more  to  mill.  The  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are 
very  desirous  of  having  this  mill  moved  and  rebuilt  at  a  more  central  site.  I  had  an 
irrigating  ditch  dug  during  the  last  of  spring  and  summer,  with  reference  to  its  use 
also  aa-tk  mill  race,  some  three  miles  east  of  this  agency,  the  water  to  be  taken  from 
the  Toppenish  Creek. 

The  other  mill  was  a  steam  sawmill  situated  in  a  little  valley  about  fourteen  miles 
south  of  this  agency.  It  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago,  old  style,  and  had  become 
much  worn  and  dilapidated ;  but  by  patching  up  was  still  capable  of  ^ood  service. 
Soon  after  having  it  repaired  up  and  started  in  April  last  it  caught  fire  in  some  way 
after  night  and  was  burned  down,  as  was  fully  reported  by  a  special  report  at  the  time. 
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Thift  losft  of  the  sfrw-mill  was  a  real  miefortane  to  the  Indians  and  this  agency.  Many 
of  tbe  Indians  had,  during  the  previoas  winter,  cat  and  hanled  to  the  mill  abandant 
•applies  of  saw-logs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lumber  for  building  houses,  bams, 
fences,  &c  Other  Indians  had  out  and  hauled  a  large  number  of  saw-logs  and  sold 
the  same  to  tbe  Department.  These  logs  had  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  me  for  the 
purpose  of  needed  buildings  aud  repairs  in  and  about  the  agency,  and  of  supplying 
the  shops  with  needed  lumber.  These  wants  of  both  the  Indians  aud  of  this  agency 
will  have  to  go  ansupplied  till  a  new  saw-mill  can  be  obtained.  I  have  applied  and 
estimated  for  a  portable  steam  saw-mill.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  mill  that  would  be  of 
Host  utility  here,  as  it  could  be  used  at  the  site  of  the  burnt  sa-w^nill  to  saw  up  the 
large  sapply  of  logs  there,  and  then  moved  to  where  the  timber  is  more  accessible. 
(See  my  last  annual  report,  p.  176,  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  1884.) 

AGBNCT  OR  SCHOOL  FARM. 

The  land  heretofore  cultivated  and  farmed  for  the  support  of  the  boarding-school 
here  was,  with  the  ex<;epti6ns  of  the  orchards^nd  school  gardens  at  and  adjoining  the 
Agency,  in  three  detached  parcels  about  <>ne  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each,  the  nearest 
parcel  being  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  agency  and  the  most  distant 
abont  six  miles  away.  1  have  been  desirous  of  conceutratioff  these  Department  farm- 
ing lands  into  one  body,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  agency,  that  the  older  school  boys 
eoold  be  conveniently  used  in  cultivating  it.  The  obstacle  to  thi.s  desired  end  has  been 
two  Indian  farms  and  claims  adjoining  the  body  of  agency  fanning  land  nearest  the 
igency  ;  one  of  these  was  held  by  an  Indian,  the  other  by  a  half-breed.  I  succeeded 
in  trading  with  the  Indian  for  bis  claim  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  swapping  improved 
lands  for  bis  and  paying  him  in  cattle  and  lumber  for  his  buildings.  But  I  have  been 
BDable  to  effect  a  trade  with  the  half-breed,  as  he  asks  an  unreasonable  price  for  the 
improvements  on  his  claim,  a  large  portitm  of  which  were  put  there  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  years  ago.  He,  of  course,  has  no  title  to  the  land  ;  he  purchased 
the  improvements  on  it  about  two  years  ago  of  an  Indian  woman  who  got  the  same 
by  inheritance,  and  he  got  the  same  of  her  for  abont  $100  in  trade,  and  be  has  since 
then  put  up  a  small  barn  worth  $100  or  |125,  aud  he  asks  over  $1,500  for  all.  If  this 
elaim  conld  be  had  it  would  square  out  an  agency  or  school  farm  of  about  500  acres 
of  excellent  agricultural  land,  all  in  one  body,  as  near  as  such  land  can  be  had  to  the 
agfincy. .  This  ought  to  be  done. 

EDUCATION,  SCHOOLING  DIFFICULTIES. 

Tbe  common-school  education  of  white  children  is  very  different  from  that  required 
by  Indian  children.  White  children  acquire  from  their  parents  and  home  surround- 
ings a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  of  the  industrial  arts  sufficient  to  en- 
able each  t<»  obtain  an  honest  living  and  to  compete  for  wealth,  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Christianity  or  morality  to  place  each  above  injurious  superstition,  so 
that  such  children  only  go  to  school,  as  a  general  rule,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
branche^iof  a  commim-school  education.  But  Indian  children,  as  a  general  rule,  can 
Acqoire  nothing  from  their  parents  and  home  surroundings  but  their  barbaric  lan- 
Eoage,  their  rude  and  uncertain  methods  of  obtaining  a  bare  subsistence,  and  their  in- 
jarioos  superstitions.  They,  come  to  school  to  learn  the  EugUsh  language,  to  learn 
tbe  common  school  branches  of  education,  to  leam  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
necessary  civilized  industries  for  obtaining  a  living,  and  of  making  a  comfortable 
home,  and  to  learn  Christianity  or  morality  sufficient  to  place  them  above  the  injuri- 
oos  superstitions  of  their  parents.  For  thepe  reasons  it  is  much  more  difficult  and 
laborions  to  teach  an  Indian  than  a  white  school.  A  class  of  a  dozen  Indian  pupils 
is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  profitably  of  the  most  industrious  and  compe- 
tent teacher  each  day  during  school  hours,  for  the  reason  that  each  pupil  must  be 
exaniioed  and  drilled  separately  at  each  step  to  see  that  he  or  she  has  acquired  cor- 
rectly each  idea  and  instruction,  as  intended  to  be  conveyed,  or  otherwise  their  prog 
K«j  will  be  very  slow.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  virtue  and  progress 
in  civilization  of  Indian  pupils,  that  they  be  constantly  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
one  or  more  of  their  instructors,  both  iu  and  out  of  school  hours,  as  their  natural  and 
inherited  m<>ral  and  intellectual  faculties,  being  low  and  weak  and  their  animal 
passions  predominate,  the  desire  to  gratify  their  animal  propensities  is  very  strong 
in  both  sexes,  so  much  so  that  the  utmost  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent  crimi- 
nal indulgence  ;  and,  as  before  stated,  ^*  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  virtue,"  also 
of  progress,  at  an  Indian  boarding-school. 

INDIAN  PUPILS,   HOW  OBTAINED,   OPPOSITION,  ETC. 

A  majority  of  the  Indian  parents  of  the  pupils  who  attended  school  here  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  freely  and  voluntarily  sent  th«ir  children,  and  were  glad  to  have  them 
educated  and  leam  the  ways  of  the  good  whites.    But  a  large  number  of  the  Indian 
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parentn  whose  ohildreti  /^tteaded  only  sent  them  because  they  knew  they  would  have 
to  do  so  or  leave  the  reseryatioa,  and  tlins  f^et  out  of  my  Jnrisdiction.  When  any 
Indian  parents  failed  to  send  their  children  after  I  had  sent  word  to  them  to  do  so,  I 
sent  the  Indian  police  after  the  children,  with  orders  that  if  parents  hid  or  attempted 
to  forcibly  prevent  the  bringing  of  the  children  to  bring  such  parents  to  mie ;  when 
if  they  could  furnish  no  reasonable  excuse  for  their  conduct  they  were  punished  by 
fine,  or  imprisonment  and  labor. 

The  class  of  Indians  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  school  are  those  who  are 
nntonched  by  civilization  and  opposed  to  everything  that  looks  that  way.  The  g^reat 
body  of  such  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  remain  off  this  reservation,  bnt  a  por- 
tion of  them  have  homes,  or  rather  hovels,  on  the  reservation,  yhe  chief  of  the  most 
refractory  band  of  these  is  Cotiahan  (Co-ti-&-han).  He  has  a  boy  of  abont  ten  years, 
and  there  were  nine  children  of  school  age  belonging  to  other  members  of  his  band. 

In  the  early  part  of  1884  I  sent  word  to  these  people  to  send  their  children  to  school 
Cotiahan  returned  answer  that  they  could  teach  their  own  children  all  they  wanted 
them  to  know,  and  that  they  did  not  want  them  to  leave  off  their  old  wavs  and  take  the 
white  man's  ways.  His  people  said  Cotiahan's  talk  was  good,  and  they  would  send 
none  of  their  children,  nnless  he  sent  his  boy.  I  then  sent  my  police  with  orders  to 
gather  up  all  children  of  school  age,  and  brin^  them  to  school,  and  if  they  could  not 
get  the  children  to  bring  Cotiahan.  The  police  could  find  none  of  their  children  of 
school  age,  and  the  parents  refhsed  to  tell  where  they  had  them  hid.  So  Cotiahan 
was  arrested  and  broneht  here  a  prisoner.  I  told  him  he  could  take  his  choice  either 
to  remain  here  in  the  fooFs  school  or  have  his  boy  come  and  attend  the  wisdom  school. 
He  answered,  he  would  not  permit  his  boy  to  come  to  school.  So  I  had  him  taken  to  the 
blacksmith  shop,  and  aheavy  chain  securely  attached  to  his  leg,  and  put  him  to  sawing 
wood,  and  tola  him  if  he  refused  to  work,  he  would  be  tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped. 
He  went  to  work  uullenly,  and  was  locked  up  in  prison  of  nights.  I  told  him  that 
was  thedisciplineof  thefooPs  school  of  experience  m  which  he  would  take  lessonstill 
his  boy  came.  Every  few  days  some  of  his  people,  20  miles  distant,  would  come  to 
see  how  he  was  getting  along.  He  stood  this  for  about  two  weeks  then  sent  word  to 
his  wife  to  bring  in  their  boy,  which  she  speedilf^  did.  I  at  once  set  Cotiahan  at  lib- 
erty and  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  never  need  any  more  lessons  in  the  fool's  scuool ; 
he  grinned  a  ghastly  smile  and  went  home  with  his  wife.  His  boy,  after  being  sheared, 
scrubbed,  and  dressed  up,  proved  to  be  a  bright  fellow :  learned  rapidly  and  became 
much  attached  to  the  school.  All  the  children  of  school  age  belonging  to  the  band  of 
Cotiahan  came  in  soon  after  bis  boy  did,  and  all  got  along  well  until  the  vacation  of 
1884,  when  they,  with  all  other  Indian  pupils,  returned  to  their  parents. 
•  In  the  mean  time  this  agency  was  visited  by  Major  McMurray,  of  the  Army,  as 
more  fully  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report.  (See  report  of  Commissioner'  on 
Indian  Aiiairs  for  1884,  p.  184,  **  Conflict  of  Departments.'')  In  his  clandestine  coun- 
cil with  Cotiahan's  band,  as  therein  stated,  he  told  them  among  other  things  that 
I  had  no  authority  or  right  to  compel  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  that 
it  was  wholly  optional  with  them  to  send  their  children  or  not.  His  speech,  or, 
rather,  speeches,  pleased  them  so  well  that  they  at  once  renounced  my  authority 
over  them,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  firom  me  to  McMurray  as  their  tyhee 
and  agent. 

Not  having  had  a  leave  of  absence  from  duty  during  twelve  years  in  the  Indiaik 
service,  I  obtained  one  of  sixty  days  last  year  to  attend  some  reunions  and  visit 
old  friends,  «&c.,  in  the  East,  and  left  during  the  vacation  of  the  school  here,  my  son, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  being  authorized  to  act  as  agent  in  my  ab- 
sence^ When  the  school  vacation  ended  and  the  school  children  returned  to  school, 
those  of  Cotiahan's  band  failed  to  come.  After  waiting  a  reasonable  time  my  son 
sent  the  police  to  notify  (hem  to  send  their  children.  Cotiahan  said  that  their  chil- 
dren would  not  come,  and  that  he  would  not  recognize  my  authority  to  bring  them. 
My  son  then  sent  two  of  the  oldest  reservation  judges,  being  the  most  influential 
Indians  on  the  reservation,  to  council  with  Cotiahan  and  his  band  and  to  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  peaceably  submit  and  send  their  children  to  school.  But  in  vain.  The 
Judges  were  told  that  I  was  no  longer  their  tyhee ;  that  he  told  them  not  to  send 
their  children  to  school  if  i  hey  did  not  want  to  do  so.    My  son  afterwards  took  the 

golice  force  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  children  or  make  arrests.  But  Cotiahan 
ad  assembled  bis  whole  force,  both  male  and  female,  and  aft'<'r  much  vain  talk  the 
police  were  ordered  to  make  arrests  of  Cotiahan  and  s<»me  of  his  leading  men.  The 
police,  being  ordered  not  to  use  their  pistols  and  being  greatly  outnumbered  and 
forcibly  resisted  by  men  and  women,  were  soon  overpowered  and  forced  to  leave. 
My  son  then  applied  to  General  Miles,  the  military  commander  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
for  a  small  body  of  troops  to  put  down  this  Indian  rebellion,  but  none  were  sent, 
though  a  military  inspector  was  sent  up  to  look  into  the  matter.  He  held  a  conncil 
with  Cotiahan  and  bis  band  without  any  apparent  result.  After  my  return  here  I 
made  another  urgent  appeal  to  General  Miles  for  not  to  exceed  half  a  dozen  soldiers, 
under  an  officer,  commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  he  might  think  proper,  to  come 
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hen  to  aot  with  my  police  a  few  days  to  show  Cotiahan  and  his  band  that  the  military 
would  help  to  aphold  my  authority  and  not  abet  them  in  their  opposition  to  it.  Bat 
they  refused,  thongh  there  were  thoosands  of  idle  soldiers  nnderhis  (Miles')  command 
who  would  have  enjoyed  the  jaunt.  I  then  applied  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affiurs,  statinff  the  laots,  and  requesting  him  to  procure  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  oraer  from  the  War  Department  for  a  few  soldiers  to  be  sent  here,  not  to 
fight,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  to  Cotiahan  and  his  band  that  the  two  Departments 
were  in  unison  and  not  in  opposition,  as  they  believed. 

The  Commissioner  replied  by  sending  out  Mr.  Dixon,  a  special  agent,  to  look  into 
SDd  report  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Dixon  went  down  and  held  a  council  of  an  entire  day 
sod  part  of  the  nisht  with  the  rebellious  chief  and  his  bajod,  and  made  his  report, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  I  got  a  communication  directing  me  to  inform  the  In- 
dians that  they  must  send  their  children  to  school.  I  sent  this  talk  to  Cotiahan,  and 
titer  waiting  a  number  of  days  I  directed  the  cap'ain  of  police  to  assemble  his  force 
fecretl^  and  go  down  after  night,  quietly  surround  the  dwelling  of  Cotiahan,  capture 
and  bnng  him  here  a  prisoner;  that  if  there  was  any  opposition,  to  use  their  pistols 
till  it  was  ended.  They  found  Cotiahan  asleep,  captured  him  without  opposition, 
iDd  brouKht  him  here,  and  he  again  went  into  the  fooPs  school.  Before  leaving  his 
home  he  directed  one  of  his  band  to  go  and  inform  his  military  tyhee  of  his  capture, 
which  probably  was  done,  and  Cotiahan  evidently  expected  that  his  military  tyhee 
would  come  with  soldiers  and  liberate  him.  I  again  assured  him  that  he  would  be 
lijiierated  when  his  boy  came ;  but  he  waited  doggedly  from  February  1  till  March 
87,  when,  despairing  of  a  refease  by  his  military  tyhee,  he  told  me  that  his  boy  had 
heen  taken  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  keep  me  from  getting  him ;  that  if  I 
would  trust  him  to  ^o  for  him  he  would  agree  to  bring  bim  uack  to  school,  or  re^ 
torn  and  surrender  himself  within  four  weeks;  that  he  would  pledge  himself  to  keep 
his  word  if  I  would  trust  him.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  but  the  lying  scoundrel,  as  soon  as 
he  got  away,  instead  of  going  for  his  boy,  went  with  all  speed  to  Fort  Vancouver  to 
report  matters  to  his  military  tyhee.  He  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  bis  band  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  been  advised  by  tbe  military  to  at  once  remove  with  his 
hsnd  and  all  their  property  outsid#  the  reservation  beyond  my  jurisdiction  and  re- 
main outside  till  I  would  be  dismissed  and  driven  off  the  reservation,  which  would 
be  before  July,  when  a  new  tyhee  would  come;  then  they  could  come  back  and  not 
be  inv  more  molested  about  school  matters.  This  is  tbe  talk  that  a  number  of  my 
reliable  Indians  beard  from  Cotiahan,  and  he  and  his  band  have  acted  on  it,  and  have 
been  and  still  are  off  the  reservation  with  all  their  property  awaiting  tbe  advent  of 
s  new  tybee,  who  will,  as  they  believe,  permit  their  children  to  grow  up  in  all  the 
barbarism  of  their  parents  unmolested. 

Previous  to  the  present  year  I  had  always  assumed  the  authority  of  sending  my 
police  outside  the  boundary  of  this  reservation  when  necessary  after  lawless  Indians 
of  this  agency  and  runaway  school  children.  I  sometimes  send  them  as  far  as  across 
the  Columbia  River  into  Oregon.  But  several  months  ago  I  received  stringent  in- 
ftmetions  from  the  Department  at  Washington  that  I  had  no  le^al  authority  to  send 
mj  Indian  police  beyond  the  boundary  of  tbe  reservation.  This  tact  becoming  known 
to  the  Indians,  together  with  the  triumph  of  Cotiahan  and  his  band  in  preventing  the 
return  of  their  children  to  school,  induced  other  anti-civilized  Indians  to  take  their 
children  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  reservation.  These  malign  causes  have  com- 
bined to  reduce  the  number  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  school  here  over  fifty  during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

WHY  EDUCATION  OP  INDIANS  SHOULD  BE  COMPULSORY. 

(1)  Because  it  is  high  time  for  our  Government  to  go  out  of  the  business  of  raising 
ignorant,  lazy,  worthless  but  costly  savages  to  fumisn  material  for  occasional  Indian 
wars,  or  rather  hunts  for  the  amusement  of  our  Army,  which  wars  it  is  estimated 
have  on  an  average  cost  our  Government  $1,000,000  and  the  lives  of  20  whites  for 
every  Indian  killed. 

(2)  Because  our  half  million  of  Indians,  thongh  natives  of  the  country,  with  {heir 
ancestors,  from  time  immemorial,  yet  none  of  them  can  be  enfranchised  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship,  for  the  reason  that  tbe  mass  of  them  are  ignorant  and  bar- 
baric below  the  degree  of  civilization  required  by  the  duties  of  citizensbip;  and  as 
they  cannot  cure  themselves  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which  can  only  be  reached 
and  effaced  in  the  rising  generation  through  teachers  in  industrial  boarding  schools, 
and  as  it  is  both  tbe  duty  and  interest  of  the  Government  to  civilize  and  citizenize 
all  Indians  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  melt  them  int-o  the  body  politic  of  our  nation, 
and  thus  terminate  the  expensive  and  troublesome  Indian  Bureau  ;  and  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right,  power,  and  ability  to  put  all  Indian  children  as  fast  as  they 
become  of  school  age  into  such  schools,  and  thus  rescue  them  from  the  low  barbarism 
of  their  parents,  and  bring  them  up  to  citizenship,  self-government,  self-support,  and 
independence,  the  Government  should  not  permit  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
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parents  to  interfere  with  this  high  dnty,  and  Indian  children  thereby  held  down  in 
the  barbarism  of  their  parents.    Edncation  bein^  conipnlsory  npon>  white  children, 
who  conid  withoot  edncation  absorb  sufficient  civilization  from  their  snrronnding^ 
to  (qualify  them  for  citizenship  in  a  low  decree,  should  sarely  be  compulsory  upon 
Indian  children,  who  can  only  absorb  barbarism  firom  their  parents  and«arronnding8. 

WHBRE  SHOULD  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  BE  LOCATED,   AND  WHAT  KIND? 

I  am  convinced  frois  thirteen  years'  continuous  observation  and  experience  among 
Indians  that  all  Indian  schools,  to  be  successful,  should  be  located  off  and  away  ftx>ni 
reservations  and  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  the  further  away  the  better,  and  that 
all  schools  should  be  industrial  boarding  schools,  where,  besides  the  common  English 
branches,  the  necessary  industrial  branches  of  civilized  lifbare  taughl^  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  The  greatest  obstacle  to  education  and  civilization  of  Indians  is  their 
barbaric  languages.  No  Indian  children  educated  on  a  reservation  surrounded  bj 
and  in  daily  contact  with  their  people  will  ever  get  away  from  their  mother  tongues 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  speak,  write,  and  understand  the-Euglish  language  cor- 
I'ectly.  Tbey  learn  our  language  by  the  eye  and  not  by  the  ear,  as  our  children  learn 
French  or  German  by  the  eye  from  books,  but  never  in  that  way  learn  to  speak  it 
coirectly  or  to  understand  it  clearly  when  they  hear  it  spoken. 

There  has  been  a  school  at  this  agency  for  about  twenty -five  years,  nnder  good, 
competent  teachers.  There  are  probably  two  hundred  vonng  men  and  women  raised 
on  this  reservation  who  have  passed  through  and  completed  the  prescribed  conrae  in 
the  schools  here.  All  of  them  can  read  passably  well,  but  imperfectly  understand 
what  they  read.  All  can  write  a  good  hand,  but  their  composition  is  so  imperfect  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  I  have  tried  several  of  these  yonng 
men  as  interpreters  and  never  yet  found  one  who  could  interpret  fluently  or  even 
correctly  from  the  Indian  into  the  English  language,  or  who  would  not  often  occasion 
me  much  difficulty  in  getting  clearly  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed.  As  the  rising 
generation  of  Indians  can  only  acquire  civilization  through  the  English  language, 
and  as  they  can  never  correctly  acquire  that  Innguage  while  in  daily  contact  with 
their  people  and  talking  tbeir  mother  tongue,  it  is  plain  that  they  should  be  kept 
separate  from  their  people  till  they  have  so  far  thrown  off  their  language  as  to  think 
in  English,  as  well  as  to  swap  ideas  in  that  language.  Another  reason  why  ludian 
schools  should  be  off  of  reservations  and  far  away  from  contact  with  Indians  is,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  houses,  huts,  or  hovels  uf  Indians  are  destitute  of  books,  pa- 
pers, and  civilized  appliances,  and  the  parents,  kindred,  and  associates  of  Indian 
pupils  when  at  home  being  i^orant,  superstitious,  and  barbaric  ;  and  as  it  is  mnch 
more  easv  and  natural  for  children  to  learn  and  acquire  ideas  and  habits  from  pa- 
rents and  tbeir  home  surroundings  through  this  mother  tongue  than  through  teach- 
ers of  a  different  race  and  through  a  foreign  language,  and  as  the  children  of  Indian 
reservation  schools  frequently  see  and  visit  tlieir  parents  and  are  witb  them  daring 
vacations,  as  a  consequence  these  children  acquire  superstitions  and  barbarisms 
about  as  fast  as  tbey  acquire  civilization  and  Christianity  fV'om  their  teachers;  and 
as  it  is  easier  to  puil  down  than  up,  the  civilization  of  ^Indians,  by  grinding  them 
through  schools  of  any  kind  on  reservations,  is  about  as  slow  a  process  as  the  grinding 
of  the  mills  of  the  gods  and  vastly  a  more  coarse  process. 

ABILITY  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  TO  LEARN. 

Their  intellectual  ability  as  a  race  is  less  than  that  of  the  white  race.  Indian  chil- 
dren will  acquire  the  elementary  branches  of  education  as  readily  as  white  children ; 
wUl  learn  to  handle  pen  and  pencil  fully  if  not  more  easily  and  skillfully  than  white 
children  ;  in  short,  they  will  readily  acquire  those  branches  of  education  that  teqnire 
the  use  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  close  observation  only.  But  when  they  come  to 
those  branches  that  require  a  strong  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  such  as  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  &,e.,  tbey  fall 
far  behind  the  whites.  They  readily  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common 
mechanical  arts,  such  as  carpentering,  blaoksmithing,  harness  and  shoe  making, 
wagon  and  plow  mending — not  making — but  tbey  are  deficient  in  the  higher  branches 
of  carpentering  requiring  intricate  planning,  calculations,  ^o.  In  short,  they  are 
not  elaborate  or  laborious  brain-workers  by  inheritance  or  otherwise,  and  must  be 
muscle- workers  and  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,''  and  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  faces  for  generations  to  come,  and  for  this  they  need  prepara- 
tion and  training. 

RESERVATION  SYSTEM,  LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY,  TREATY,  AC. 

The  reservation  system  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  the  undemonstrated  Indian 
problem  was  good,  as  it  furnished  resting  places  and  homes  for  the  Indians,  and  pnt 
up  barriers  against  the  inexbaustible  greed  of  the  white  man  from  gobbling  up  all 
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arable  lands  and  leaving  the  Indians  none.  The  system  was  good  in  giving  the  In- 
dian time  to  stop,  look  aroond,  find  and  learn  some  other  mode  of  sahsistence  after 
t|ie  buffalo  and  other  game — his  means  of  subsistence  from  the  beginning — had  passed 
avay  before  the  rnshiug  tide  of  white  immigration.  The  reservation  system  having 
labserved  its  purpose  should  soon  be  ended  by  sufiQcient  '*land  in  severalty''  being 
i;raDted  to  each  head  of  family  and  adult  unmarried  Indians  belonging  to  a  reserva- 
tion, and  the  residue,  if  any,  of  each  reservation  after  all  of  its  resident  Indians  had 
been  served,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in  payment,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in 
providing  schooling,  farming  implements,  ^c,  for  the  benefit  of  such  Indians,  the 
land  taken  by  each  Indian  to  be  inalienable  and  untaxable  for  a  term  of,  say,  fifteen 
years,  as  that  will  give  time  to  prepare  for  citizenship. 

There  is,  as  stated,  about  800,000  acres  of  land  in  this  reservation  and  about  1,000 
rmdeut  Indians  of  all  sexes  and  ages.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
nunber  who  have  settled  down  on  the  reservation  as  a  permanent  home,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indiana  that  properly  belong  to  this  agency  are  roaming  and 
ODsettled,  and  the  reservation  lands  have  not  yet  been  assigned.  But  there  will  be 
a  surplus  of  about  500,000  acres  more  than  will  be  needed  by  the  Indians.  This  large 
body  of  land  should  not  be  withheld  from  settlement  and  use  (God's  land  title.  See 
Gen.  1-28)  merely  because  a  rude  agreement  thirty  years  ago,  called  a  treaty,  placed 
it  within  the  boundary  of  a  described  reservation.    The  circumstances  of  both  the 

Grties  to  that  so  called  treaty  having  become  wholly  changed,  and  over  half  the 
dians,  parties  to  said  treaty,  never  having  observed  its  most  important  require- 
ments, i.e.,  *'(o  move  and  settle  upon  the  reservation  within  one  year  after  the  ratifica- 
tm  of  this  treaty f^^  which  was  ratified  in  April,  1859^  and  as  a  violation  of  a  treaty 
by  one  party  annuls  it  as  to  the  other,  and  as  the  withholding  of  said  surplus  lands 
from  settlement  and  use  is  injurious  to  the  whites  and  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  Indians, 
all  of  whom  would  be  benefited  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  surplus  lauds, 
the  necessary  arrangements  should  speedily  be  made  for  the  sale  of  the  same,  as  afore- 
laid. 

PROGRESS  MADE  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Progress  in  civilization,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  like  the  growth 
of  the  oak,  is  slow.  Adult  and  old  Indians  whose  habits,  ideas,  and  superstitions  are 
formed  and  solidified,  like  old  trees,  can  be  but  little  changed  by  any  culture  save 
tkat  of  Christianity.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  at  and  about  the  agency  in 
the  way  of  building,  &c.,  as  stated.  A  number  who  had  lumber  built  new  houses, 
asset  forth  in  statistics  herewith  sent.  Five  new  mowing-machines  have  been  pur- 
chased by  Indians  in  addition  to  the  seventeen  previously  owned  by  them  on  the 
reservation,  and  all  have  been  at  work.  The.  scnool  has  prospered,  and  the  church 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  has  added  98  new  members  during  the  year  to  its  previous 
nnmber  of  44*2. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  those  two  great  civilizers  and  arteries  of  enterprise 
and  commerce,  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  have  been  constructed  through  this  reser- 
vation, about  40  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Yakama  River ;  a  branch,  or  rather  a 
continuation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Puget  Sound.  Three  stations  have 
heen  established  on  the  reservation,  with  good  and  commodious  depot  buildings  at  each, 
and  one  telegraph  station  at  one  of  these,  named  Topmish.  This  railroad  has,  is,  ana 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  industry  among  the  Indians,  by  giving  them  a  ready  mar- 
ket and  good  prices  tor  everything  they  can  raise,  and  enabling  them  to  see  and  com- 
monicate  with  the  outside  world.  These  matters  indicate  as  much  progress  as  could 
be  expected. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  most  beneficial  improvement  made  in  our  Indian  policy  of  late  years,  after  that 
of  industrial  boarding-schools  away  from  reservations,  is  the  creation  of  an  Indian 
pohce.  With  a  few  slight  exceptions,  I  have  found  them  entirely  trustworthy  and 
reliable  in  every  emergency  tried.  From  my  observation  it  is  certain  that,  with  a 
sufficient  and  properly  armed  and  paid  Indian  police  force  in  charge  of  efficient  agents 
on  each  Indian  reservation,  peace,  the  enforcement  of  law  and  good  order  could  be 
effectnally  maintained  among  all  our  Indians  nowj  and  the  safety  of  all  white  settle- 
ments around  or  near  Indian  reservations  secured  witnout  the  assistance  or  existence 
of  our  Army.  I  say  noiu,  because  until  a  year  or  two  back,  before  white  settlers  and 
railroads  had  penetrated  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  our  Army  was  necessary  at  many  posts  for  the  safety  of  settlements  on 
our  frontier.  But  the  rapid  increase  of  settlements  and  of  railroads  has  each  year 
rendered  the  Army  less  necessary,  until  now  every  Indian  reservation  is  adjoining  or 
surrounded  by  rapidly-growing  white  settlements,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
and  as  the  Indians  with  the  assistance  of  their  police  can  do  the  same,  the  occupation 
of  onr  Army  is  gone,  and  in  this  "Government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,"  where  militia  and  volunteers  can  be  speedily  h^  in  any  number  any- 
where, our  Regular  Army  is  rapidly  becoming  a  useless  and  an  expensive  luxury. 
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Soon  after  taking  charge  of  this  agency  I  discontinaed  the  ancient  barbaric  systen 
of  rude  government  by  chiefs,  divided  this  reservation  into  five  district^^and  had  the 
Indians  to  elect  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  district;,  carefnlly  instracted,  commis- 
sioned and  swore  each  into  office,  taking  the  territorial  statutes  as  a  general  goid« 
in  these  matters.  The  Indian  policeman  in  each  district  performs  the  duties  of  con- 
stable for  the  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district.  I  instituted  a  reservation  eoart  of 
three  Judges  with  original  jurisdiction  in  higher  criminal  and  civil  cases  and  appellate 
Jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace ;  reserving  to  myself  the  duties  of  a 
supreme  court.  I  appointed  the  three  reservation  judges  during  the  first  two  years ; 
but  at  a  general  election  last  fall,  three  reservation  judges,  together  with  three  reser- 
vation commissioners  (to  perform  the  duties  of  boards  of  county  commissioners), 
were  elected.  I  had  four  terms  of  the  reservation  court  per  year  for  a  time,  but  after- 
wards reduced  it  to  two  terms  a  year.  The  justice  of  the  peace  courts  of  course  are 
always  opened  when  needed.  I  at  first  appointed  a  clerk  a  prosecutiue  attorney  for 
the  court,  but  afterwards  had  the  court  to  appoint  these  officers.  The  captain  of 
police  acts  as  sheriff  for  the  court,  using  as  many  of  his  police  as  necessary  for  foailifib. 
After  some  friction  from  ignorance,  I  got  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  reservation 
courts  to  running  smoothly  ;  and  justice  is  now  about  as  speedily  and  as  rightly  ad- 
ministered on  this  reservation  as  among  the  whites  outside. 

I  divided  the  reservation  into  three  divisions  and  appointed  a  commissioner  in  each 
to  form  the  reservation  board.  Last  fall,  as  stated,  I  had  these  commissioners 
elected.  This  board,  like  boards  of  county  commissioners,  has  four  terms  a  year. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  is  exofficio  clerk  and  auditor  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 
I  had  the  board  to  lay  off  the  reservation  into  seven  road  districts,  and  to  appoint 
a  road  supervisor  in  each,  whom  I  instructed  in  their  duties  in  relation  to  warning 
out  the  able-bodied  men  of  their  districts,  opening  and  constructing  roads  ana 
bridges,  keeping  the  same  in  repair,  &c.  I  also  appointed  a  reservation  treasurer, 
to  take  charge  of  all  fines  and  taxes  and  pay  out  the  same  on  orders  of  the  board. 
A  poll  tax  of  $1  was  assessed  upon  all  able-bodied  male  residents  of  the  reservation 
under  50  and  over  20  years  old.  The  judges,  commissioners,  and  road  supervisors  (for 
extra  services)  and  cost  of  bridges  are  paid  from  fines  and  taxes.  Thus  tne  autonomy 
of  this  reservation  is  in  good  running  order,  the  territorial  statutes,  as  stated,  beins^ 
my  general  guide  therein.  But  in  special  cases  I  have  had  to  change,  amend,  and 
occasionally  to  make  new  law  to  suit  the  difference  between  the  Indian  and  the  white 
man.  One  of  these  new  laws  was  the  institution  of  the  whipping-post  for  wife  beat- 
ing. Every  Indian  on  this  reservation,  having  learned  the  fact  about  two  years  ago, 
that  every  time  he  whipped  or  angrily  injured  his  wife,  he  would  certainly  have  to 
hu^  and  take  a  sweat  at  the  whipping-post,  has  had  the  effect  of  stopping  that  bar- 
baric custom;  and  would  have  a  like  effect  among  the  whites,  if  instituted  among 
them. 

CENSUS. 

There  being  no  appropriation  or  allowances  of  funds  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  taking 
the  annual  census  required  to  be  taken  by  each  Indian  a^ent,  of  the  Indians  under 
his  charge,  number  of  school  children,  &c.,  and  my  own  time  and  that  of  all  Govern- 
ment employ^  at  this  agency  being  fullyemployedby  regular  duties,  little  or  no  time 
could  be  taken  therefrom  to  devote  to  the  extra  labor  of  taking  the  required  census. 
Consequently  the  same  had  to  be  snatched  up  in  different  ways  and  means  as  we  best 
could,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for  accuracy.  The  law  requiring  said  an- 
nual census,  without  any  provisions  for  taking  the  same,  not  even  blanks,  is  both 
foolish  and  unjust. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION  BY  CONGRESS. 

Upon  this  subject  I  make  profert  of  my  last  annual  report,  and  wh  at  is  said  there- 
in under  this  head  (see  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  1884,  pp.  176  and 
177)  ;  also  and  more  specially  the  able  and  excdlent  bill  got  up  by  the  law  committee 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  submitted  to  the  last  Congress.  All  legislation 
by  Congress  on  Indian  matters  sl^uld  be  witii  refereuce  to  the  extinction  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  as  speedily  as  the  good  of  the  Indians  will  permit. 

MY  LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT— LEAVING  THE  SERVICE. 

As  I  was,  by  order  of  the  President,  of  the  2Sth  ultimo,  suspended  from  office,  and 
am  now  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  my  successor  to  relieve  me  therefrom,  ana  as  I 
am  now  in  my  seventieth  year,  of  course  I  am  now  leaving  the  Indian  service  forever. 
I  have  been  in  this  service  almost  continuously  for  thirteen  years.  It  is  admitted  t-e 
be  the  least  honorable  branch  of  the  Grovernment  service,  and  is  very  laborious.  Na 
honest  man,  who  feels  and  responds  to  his  duties  to  God,  country,  aud  fellow  beings, 
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MD  pecaniarily  acquire  anything  beyond  an  ade(|nate  sabsistence  in  this  service  on 
the  piy  of  an  Indian  Agent.  I  believe  I  have  laid  up  some  treasure  in  Heaven,  but 
know  I  have  laid  up  none  on  earth,  while  in  this  service,  as  I  leave  it  as  poor  as  when 
I  came  into  it.  Having  honestly  and  faithfully  performed  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ibiltty,  I  quit  this  service  without  regret,  but  with  some  annoyance  on  one  point — that 
it,  the  wuinnrr  of  leaving  it,  being  thrust  out  through  the  suspended  door  constructed 
by  Congress  for  Presidents  to  thrust  out  discovered  rascals  and  incompetents  from  Gov- 
tnunent  offices.    •     •    » 

R.  H.  MILROY. 
United  States  Indian  Agent  (suspended). 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bat  Agency,  Eeshena,  Wis.,  August  1,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  herewith  my  third  annual  report,  in  compli- 
anee  with  instructions : 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  Menomonee  Reservation,  in  Shawano  County,  Wiscon- 
Bo,  7^  miles  north  from  Shawano,  the  county  seat  of  Shawano  County,  and  48  miles 
northwest  of  Green  Ray.  It  embraces  in  its  jurisdiction  three  separate  reserves  occu- 
pied by  the  Stockbridge,  Menomonee,  and  Oneida  tribes  of  Indians,  respectively. 

THE  stockbridge  INDIANS  AND  RESERVE. 

The  Stockbridge  diminished  reserve  contains  eighteen  sections  of  land,  and  is 
loeated  in  Shawano  County,  Wisconsin,  6  miles  from  the  agency  in  a  westerly  course, 
aod  adjoining  the  Menomonee  reserve,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part.  Upon  this 
reserve  reside  the  remnant  of  the  original  Stockbridge  and  Monsee  tribes  of  Indians, 
Dombering  one  hundj*ed  and  thirty -three  souls,  as  appears  by  the  census  recently  taken. 
There  are,  besides  these,  some  fifty  persons  residing  upon  the  reserve,  and  claim  an  inter- 
est therein,  which  is  denied  by  the  Indian  party.  But  a  move  is  now  on  foot  to  remove 
this  class  entire  from  the  reserve.  All  the  Stockbridges  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language.  They  gain  a  subsistence  by  farming  ana  lumbering,  with  the  aid 
of  an  annnal  annuity  of  $:3,794.'.30,  which  is  paid  them  semi-annually  (usually  on  the 
Ut  of  April  and  October  of  each  year).  This  annuity  is  derived  from  the  interest,  at 
S  per  cent,  on  their  consolidated  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  amounting 
to  t75,8d6.40.  This  fund  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  reserve  under 
laid  law  of  IU71,  being  mostly  pine  lands,  together  with  the  sum  of  |6,000  belonging 
to  the  tribe  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 


• 


Schools, 


One  day  school  is  maintained  upon  the  reserve,  supported  out  of  the  tribal  annuity » 
at  a  cost  of  $400  per  annum  for  a  teacher.  The  school  is  poorly*  attended  during  the 
levere  winter  months,  owing  to  the  distance  some  of  the  people  reside  from  the  school- 
house,  bat  quite  a  number  of  the  children,  especially  the  orphans,  improve  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  the  agency  boarding-school. 

Beligion, 

There  is  but  one  church  organization  upon  the  reserve,  which  is  of  the  Presbyterian 
deoomiDation,  and  it  has  a  membership  of  sixty-five.  The  church  building  is  not  an 
inposiog  structure,  and  is  used  as  a  scnool-honse  as  well. 

^  The  heads  of  families  occupy  lands  in  severalty  under  allotment  rules.    The  tribe 
is  gradually  improving  in  civilization,  and'requires  little  attention  from  the  agent. 

THE  ONEIDAS. 

» 

The  ODeida  Beserve  is  located  in  Brown  County,  Wisconsin,  about  48  miles  south- 
«»8t  of  the  agency  and  12  miles  west  of  Green  Bay.  The  reserve  is  definitely  located 
by  metes  and  bounds,  and  contains  by  actual  survey  65,540  acres. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1838,  between  the 
United  States  and  certain  bands  of  the  Oueidas,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1838,  Henry 
8.  Baird  took  a  census  of  those  bands,  which  was  certified  to  by  the  governor  of  Wis- 
eoDsiD  on  the  2d  of  January  following,  as  follows : 

Knt  Christian  party : 

Men 115 

Women 112 

.Children • 221 

Total 448 
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Orchard  party : 

Men 53 

Women 52 

Children 101 

Total 206 

Total 654 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  above  referred  to  these  bands  of  Oneidas  were  entitled 
to  a  reserve  consisting  of  a  safiQcieut  amount  of  land  to  give  each  person  100  acres, 
-which  was  then  ^iven  them,  with  an  excess  of  140  acres  in  their  present  reserve.  The 
present  census  shows  that  the  tribe  now  numbers  1,595.  This  increase  of  941  since 
the  census  of  January,  1839,  by  Commissioner  fiaird,  includes  the  emigrants  f^om 
Canada  and  New  York  that  have  been  adopted  into  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  natural 
increase.  A  considerable  number  of  Oneidas,  emigrants  from  the  latter-named  places, 
called  '' Homeless"  by  way  of  distinction,  reside  upon  the  reerve,  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  census,  numbering,  it  is  estimated,  about  200.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  the  reserve,  occupying  lands  here  and  there,  and  in  many  instances  have 
intermarried  with  members  of  the  tribe  proper.  The  fact  that  some  persons  similarly 
situated  have  been  taken  into  the  tribe  and  permitted  to  share  in  its  rights  and  priv- 
ileges fuinishes  to  their  minds  ample  grounds  for  their  claims,  and  the  status  of  their 
rights  on  the  reserve  is  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  bickering  among  the 
several  factions  of  the  tribe. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  on  the  reserve  for  all  the  needs  of  the  tribe,  and 
the  soil  for  the  most  part  is  good  and  well  adapted  to  farm  purposes  and  is  well 
watered. 

Civilization, 

The  Indians  of  this  tribe  are  well  advanced  in  civilization.  They  all  live  in  log 
and  frame  houses,  and  obtain  their  living  by  farming  and  cutting  stave-bolts,  hoop- 
poles,  and  conl-wood,  &c.,  on  the  reserve,  which  they  sell  at  the  adjacent  towns. 
Their  large  and  well- tilled  fields  testify  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  will 
compare  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  a  bountiful 
harvest  is  in  prospect  the  present  season. 

They  receive  an  annual  annuity  of  f  1,000  from  the  Oovemment,  which,  being  di- 
vided per  capita,  amounts  to  about  60  cents  per  head. 

They  all  speak  their  dialect  at  home  in  most  instances,  and  there  are  very  many 
children  and  adults  among  them  who  cannot  speak  or  understand  a  word  of  English. 

Churches,     •. 

There  are  two  churches  on  the  reserve,  one  the  Episcopal,  the  other  Methodist.  The 
membership  of  each  church  is  large,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this 
tribe  (considering  the  starting  point)  speaks  of  the  good  works  and  wisdom  of  thooe 
called  to  superintend  their  management.  The  pastors  of  these  churches  also  act  as 
mission  school  teachers  in  two  of  the  day  schools,  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  |400 
each  from  the  GU>vernment. 

Schools, 

There  are  six  day  schools  kept  in  operation  on  the  reserve,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  of  123  pupils,  the  teachers  being  furnished  by  the  Grovernment,  also 
the  school  books  an*d  appliances,  while  the  Indians  furnish  the  houses  and  necessary 
fuel.  Besides  the  accommodations  thus  aff<^ed  at  home,  upwards  of  100  pupils  from 
this  tribe  have  been  provided  with  schooling  away  from  the  reserve  the  past  year, 
distributed  as  follows :  Five  at  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  training  school ;  fifty  at  the  Martins- 
burgh,  Pa.,  boarding-school,  whileover  fifty  have  attended  the  ageucy  boarding-school. 
The  readiness  with  which  these  people  embrace  an  opportunity  to  send  their  children 
to  school  shows  how  they  appreciat-e  the  privilege,  and  when  we  consider  that  only 
3  or  4  pupils,  at  most,  from  this  tribe  have  been  sent  away  to  school  prior  to  the  past 
two  years  through  agency  mediation,  we  can  but  reflect  how  shamefully  this  interest 
has  been  neglected. 

THE  MBNOMONEES. 

The  Menomonee  reserve  consists  of  ten  townships  of  land,  which  is  mostly  timbered 
with  timber  peculiar  to  the  latitude.  The  soil  is  good  on  a  portion  of  the  reserve, 
and,  when  cleared,  well  adapted  to  farm  purposes;  but  the  amount  of  labor  required 
to  clear  the  land  and  prepare  it  for  cultivation  is  at  present  almost  an  insurmounta- 
ble barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Menomonee  Indian  fanner.    Another  portion  of  the 
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reserve  \n  barreu  and  eandy  and  worthless,  at  present,  for  farm  purposes,  at  least  to 
the  Indians.     Still  another  pottion  of  the  reserve  is  a  valnable  tract  of  pine  land. 

The  present  census  shows  the  number  of  Indians  of  this  tribe  living  upon  the  re- 
serve to  be  1,308.  The  severity  of  the  past  winter  and  the  prevalence  of  the  measles 
aiDODg  the  children  are  causes  which  have  diminished  the  number  of  this  tribe  the 
past  year.  The  Menomonees  ^ain  their  living  (which  is  by  no  means  high,  usually) 
bj  the  chaae,  gathering  roots,  bark,  rice,  berries,  manufacturing  maple  sugar,  general 
farmiug,  and  lumbering. 

The  time  devoted  to  lumbering  the  past  four  winters  (which  includes  the  time  they 
have  been  lumbering  on  their  own  account)  will  not  exceed  ten  weeks  each  winter 
00  AD  average  for  each  Indian  engaged.  This  lo^^ging  business  thus  far  has  been 
financially  a  success  for  the  little  time  devoted  to  it.  It  has  furnished  the  operators 
lod  their  families  subsistence  for  the  time,  and  something  besides.  These  loggers 
are  confined  to  cutting  dead  and  down  timber,  and  the  question  whether  they  can 
raccessfuUy  follow  the  business  in  that  class  of  timber  much  longer  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  damage  which  may  be  done  the  standing  timber  by  fires  and  other  casualties 
in  the  future.  It  is  estimated  that  this  tribe  have  300,000,000  feet  of  pine,  which 
eould  be  sold  for  $1,500,000.  Upon  this  subject  I  can  but  repeat  my  former  admoni- 
tion that  this  timlier  should  be  sold  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  further  waste,  and  the 
proceeds  invested  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  tribe.  Last  winter 
some  forty  squads,  with  an  average  of  six  men  to  each  squad,  engaged  in  logging.  They 
employed  one  hundred  ox,  pony,  and  horse  teams  (such  as  they  were).  'They  cut  and 
banked  4,500,000  feet  of  logs,  which  were  sold  for  |;33,462.  But  it  was  found  out  that 
tbey  had  illegally  cut  some  700,000  feet  of  green  standing  pine  and  included  it  in  the 
sale  of  their  other  logs,  and  the  amount  which  was  received  therefor,  amounting  to 
(5,696,  was  taken  from  them  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  This 
left  them  a  balance  of  $27,765  realized  from  the  sale  of  logs  lawfully  cut.  The  stump- 
af^  agreed  to  be  paid  the  tribe  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  sales,  or  ^,776.50.  The  cost 
of  sopplies  used  for  men  and  their  families  and  teams,  and  the  expense  of  scaling  the 
logs  was  17,413.50,  which  leaves  the  operators  $16,575  net  for  their  ten  weeks'  labor. 

Farming* 

Since  the  time  these  Indians  began  lumbering,  they  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
farming,  and  began  to  retrograde  in  that  respect,  and  all  the  inducements  that  have 
been  held  out  to  them  to  advance  in  the  agricultural  pursuit  has  been  of  little  avail, 
ilany  of  these  Indians  cultivate  patches  fiere  and  there  over  the  reserve,  and  the 
£innB  of  those  who  pretend  to  farm  will  not'exceed  4  acres  in  extent  on  an  average. 
I  regard  the  agricultural  pursuit  the  most  important  industry  in  which  an  Indian 
can  engage,  as  furnishing  him  with  an  independent  means  of  subsistence  and  steady 
and  remunerative  employment  and  improvement.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  ex- 
tended I  have  never  known  an  Indian  to  be  permanently  benefited  by  learning  a 
trade  or  filling  a  position  as  employ^  at  the  agency.  He  lives  his  wages  up  as  he  goes 
along,  if  not  faster,  and  when  discharged  he  is  turned  loose  to  gain  a  living  without 
any  capital  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  white  man  as  a  mechanic.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Menomonees  manufactured  3,000  pounds  of  mftple  sugar  the  last  spring,  selling 
their  surplus  at  9  cents  per  pound,  and  that  they  have  picked  3,000  bushels  of  blue  ber- 
ries^  which  they  have  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1.30  per  bushel  the  present  season. 

Churek. 

• 

The  only  church  among  the  Menomonees  is  the  Catholic.  This  denomination  has 
two  chorches  on  the  reserve  where  service  is  regularly  held,  and  besides  at  these 
points  service  is  sometimes  held  at  a  school-house  at  another  point.  It  is  claimed 
that  over  half  of  this  tribe  are  adherents  to  the  church,  but  the  church  records  are 
a  great  aid  in  det-ermining  who  are,  from  those  who  are  not,  church  members  in  most 
instances. 

The  Pagans  (so  called)  are  that  portion  of  the  tribe  not  connected  with  the  church. 
They  are  peaceful  and  temperate  and  the  most  law-abiding  class  in  the  tribe,  the 
head  chief  being  one  of  this  class.  They  are  making  slow  progress  in  civilization, 
however,  as  a  class,  and  shnn  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  including  the  greater 
nomber  of  his  vices. 

Schools. 

There  are  two  boarding-school  houses  located  at  the  agency.  One  was  built  by 
tiie  Franciscan  Fathers,  which  they  and  the  sisters  carry  on,  the  pnpils  being  sub- 
KKbtd  under  contract  with  the  Gk>vernment  The  other  was  built  and  is  carried  on 
by  the  Government.  The  accommodations  thus  afforded  ai*e  ample,  but  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Menomonee  children  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  much  room  that 
they  should  occupy  is  now  utilized  by  the  children  of  other  tribes  of  the  agency. 
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The  sncceHS  of  the  €rovemment  school  during  the  past  year  was  creditable  alike  to 
the  GoverDment  and  those  having  it  in  charge,  and  I  can  bnt  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  approval  of  the  school  employ^  in  their  several  departments,  and  the  ma- 
tron, Mrs.  Helen  E.  Niven,  is  deserving  of  special  mention,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
her  untiring  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  has  spared  the  lives  of  more  than  one  sick  popil 
that  came  nnder  her  care  during  the  year;  for  with  all  the  sickness  (and  there  were 
over  twenty  down  at  one  time  with  measles,  in  severe  winter  weather),  not  one  case 
proved  fatal.  A  brass  band  was  organized  among  the  school  boys,  and  its  good  ef- 
fect upon  the  school,  as  well  as  outside,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note.  Tht^  Indian 
children  are  found  to  be  far  more  tractable  than  the  whites,  and  resort  was  not  had, 
in  a  single  instance,  to  corporeal  punishment  in  the  Government  school  during  the 
year,  and  the  discipline  maintained  was  excellent,  and  those  few  children  who  ran 
away  were  only  too  glad  to  return. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  boarding-schools  was  about  one  hundred  at  each 
during  the  school  year.  One  day-school  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Catholics,  about 
12  miles  east  of  the  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixteen  for  the  year. 

In  connection  herewith  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  sanitary  report 
of  the  agency  physician  and  other  statistics,  submitted  herewith. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

D.  P.  ANDREWS. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


La  Pointe  Agency,  Ashland,  Wis.,  Anguet  15,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this 
agency.  This  report  must  necessarily  be  brief  and  unimportant,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  territory  embraced  in  this  agency  and  the  short  period  during  which  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  office,  making  it  impossible  forme  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  condition  of  the  different  bands  under  my  supervision. 

In  accordance  with  Department  instructions,  I,  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1885,  as- 
sumed charge  6f  this  agency,  embracing  the  Bald  River  Reservation,  situated  in  Ash- 
land County,  Wisconsin,  covering  124,^  acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  506  per- 
sons. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation^  situated  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  covering  13,993  acres 
of  land,  with  a  population  of  220  persons. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  situated  in  Carlton  County,  Minnesota,  covering  100,121 
acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  400  persons. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  situated  in  Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin,  covering 
66,136  acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  1,100  persons. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  situated  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin,  covering  69,824  acres  of 
land,  with  a  population  of  434  persons. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation,  situated  in  Cook  County,  Minnesota,  covering  51,840 
acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  298  persons. 

Bois  Forte  (or  Net  Lake)  Reservation,  situated  in  Saint  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties, 
Minnesota,  covering  107,509  acres,  with  a  population  of  698  persons. 

Of  these  reservations  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  since  they  have  been  under  my 
charge,  of  visiting  but  three,  the  Grand  Portage,  Bad  River,  and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles. 

The  Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  barren,  rocky,  and  of  very  little  value,  either  as 
timber  or  farming  land.  There  is  but  one  Government  employ^  upon  the  reservation, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Montferrand,  who  is  employed  as  a  teacher,  and  also  takes  charge  of  the 
Government  property.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  this  band  are  scattered 
at  long  distances  from  the  school,  the  attendance  is  very  small. 

Bad  River  Reservation  is  situated  on  Lake  Superior,  and  is  watered  by  three  riv- 
ers— the  Bad,  Whit«,  and  Kakagon.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  the  soil  is  very  rich. 
The  work  of  clearing  farms  is  very  slow,  but  when  once  completed  insures  good  crops. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are,  in  the  main,  well  advanced  in  civilization  and 
industrious.  They  have  comfortable  log-houses,  which  are  kept  in  good  condition 
and  well  furnished.  There  are  upon  this  reservation  two  hchools,  one  supported  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  one  by  the  Catholic  Order  of  St. 
Francis.  Each  has  a  good  attendance.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  have 
been  built,  and  religious  services  are  held  regularly.  There  are  employed  on  this  res- 
ervation by  the  Government  a  farmer  and  a  blacksmith  for  the  assistance  and  in- 
struction of  the  Indians.  Considerable  pine  has  be^n  cut  by  the  Indians  during  the 
past  year,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  work  has  been  plentiful.  The  great  draw- 
back to  logging  operations  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  will  not 
work  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  They  will  leave  the  contractor  with- 
out any  notice,  and  he  is  obliged  to  hunt  up  a  new  crew. 
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Lae  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  sitnated  in  Sawyer  County^,  Wisconsin,  and  is 
heavily  timbered  with  pine  and  hard  wood.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  in 
better  circomstances  than  those  on  any  other  reservation  in  this  agency.  Many  of 
them  work  in  Inmber  camps  during  the  winter,  and  with  the  money  tbns  earned  bny 
Mipplies  to  keep  themselves  daring  the  summer,  while  they  are  clearing  and  improv- 
ing their  farms.  There  are  upon  this  reservation  three  schools,  two  supported  by  the 
Government  and  one  by  the  Catholic  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  chnrches  have  been  bnilt,  where  religious  services  are  regularly  held.  There 
is  also  employed  by  the  Ooverument  a  farmer  to  aid  and  assist  the  Indians  in  their 
£inning  and  logging  operations.  This  is  more  than  one  man  can  attend  to,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  could  log  to  better  advantage  and  with  greater  profit 
if  they  had  a  competent  man  who  could  devote  his  whole  attention  to  supervising 
their  operations  and  seeing  that  they  made  no  mistakes.  I  would  respectiully  sug- 
gest that  another  man  be  placed  on  the  reservation  to  assist  the  farmer  in  this  work. 

Lac  da  Flarobean  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Flambeau 
Eiver  and  Flambeau  Lake,  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin.  It  is  said  to  be  heavily 
timbered  with  pine.  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  reservation  and  have  but  one 
employ^  there,  Mr.  Thomas  Cadden,  who  is  employed  as  a  teacher.  The  Indians  upon 
this  reservation  are  very  backward,  and  have  made  but  little  advance  towards  civili- 
sation. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Bayfield 
County,  Wisconsin.  The  members  of  this  band  support  themselves  almost  entirely 
by  cultivating  their  lands,  which  have  been  patented  to  them  in  severalty,  and  fish- 
ing. There  is  a  day-school  upon  this  reservation,  under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  which  is  well  attended.  There  are  no  Government  employ^  upon  this 
leoefvation. 

FoD  du  Lac  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  Saint  Louis  River,  in  Carlton  County, 
Minnesota.  There  is  considerable  valuable  pine  timber  upon  this  reservation,  and 
Also  some  valuable  farming  lands.  If  these  Indians  could  have  a  good,  practical  man 
located  amongst  them  to  assist  them  they  could  be  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization. 
There  is  bat  one  Government  employ^  on  this  reservation,  M.  E.  Milligan,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher. 

The  Boitt  Forte  or  Net  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  in  Saint  Louis  County,  Minne- 
ota.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  subsisted  principally  by  hunting  and 
idling^  and  have  not  made  as  much  progress  in  civilization  as  some  of  the  other 
knds  in  this  agency.  There  are  employed  on  this  reservation  a  blacksmith,  farmer, 
teacher,  and  assistant  teacher. 

I  iucloae  herewith  my  statistical  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  GREGORY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMISSIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  August  20,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  of  the  Shoshone 
and  Arapaho  Indians  on  this  reservation. 

The  year  has  passed  with  but  little  change  in  the  monotony  of  life  at  an  Indian 
agency.  Each  day  brings  with  it  its  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  the  agent  who 
personally  supervises  the  affairs  of  his  agency  will  find  that  from  the  rising  of  the 
son  to  the  going  down  thereof  his  time  willbe  fully  occupied.  To  daily  visit  the  shops ; 
to  see  that  the  farmers  are  attending  to  their  duties  at  the  proper  time  and  in  proper 
lesson;  to  send  out  a  monthly  freight-train  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  wagons;  to  see 
Uiat  the  wagons  are  in  proper  repair  and  the  harness  fit  for  service;  to  receive,  in- 
spect, and  issue  irom  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  subsistence  and  annuity 
goods;  to  keep  an  oversight  over  stock  running  wild  on  the  mountains,  and  for  which 
the  agent  is  personally  responsible ;  to  gather  Yiay  for  wintering  stock  from  a  country 
overrun  with  cattle,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  gather  within  a  radiusof  25  miles 
asnpply  sufficient  for  the  use  of  agency  animals ;  listening  to  the  complaints  of  hungry 
Ind^ains,  who  come  with  tears  in  tneir  eyes  asking  for  medicine  to  stop  the  gnawing  of 
hunger;  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  Indian  who  wants  or  thinks  he  wants 
something  or  anything  he  can  think  to  ask  for;  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  write  his 
letters  to  the  Department,  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  so  worded  and  in  such  form 
as  to  pass  the  critical  examination  of  a  dozen  Department  clerks  who  are  anxious  to 
catch  a  flaw,  will  leave  him  no  time  for  bodily  rest,  whilst  his  nightly  slumbers  will 
bo  deprived  of  their  soothing  effect  by  dreams  of  quarterly  papers  forwarded  months 
before,  not  knowing  if  they  had  been  ^'  administratively  examined'^  or  not.  His  bed 
will  be  found  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
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FARMING. 

The  Department  sent  two  ^*  additioDulfarmers''  to  this  ageucy.  One  arrived  on  Jana- 
ary  13,  the  other  on  March  18.  Neither  were  practical  fanners,  nor  were  they  famil- 
iar with  irrigation,  which  is  necefisary  for  Hiiccessfnl  fanning  in  this  section ;  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  thoy  had  no  knowledg<i  of  the  Indian  character  or  language. 
I  had  no  means  of  honsiug  or  providing  for  their  comfort,  no  expenditure  being  al- 
lowed me  for  that  purpoiie.  If  they  were  to  be  of  any  use  or  benefit  to  the  Indian 
they  could  not  remain  in  the  agency  buildings,  but  must  live  among  the  Indians  and 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  locations  Helected  by  the  Indians  for  cultivation.  As  soon 
as  the  season  opened  I  sent  one  of  them  to  the  Shoshone  camp  and  the  other  t-o  the 
Arapaho.  Close  to  the  Shoshone  camp  was  an  obi  stone  building — one  room.  I  had 
the  carpenter  put  a  door  and  windows  in  it.  I  had  it  whitewashed  and  purified,  for 
the  Indians  had  been  using  it  for  a  stable,  and  thus  made  the  Shoshone  farmer  pretty 
comfortable.  I  issued  canvas  to  the  other  and  he  had  a  comfortable  teut  made  at  his 
own  expense,  which  he  erected  near  the  junction  of  Big  and  Little  Winad  Rivers. 
Both  of  these  men  went  industriously  to  work  aiding  the  Indians  in  locating  ditches, 
making  fence,  sowing  seed,  and  planting  garden  trnck.  The  farming  seasou  com- 
mences about  the  1st  of  June.  In  July  tho  actual  care  and  labor  begins,  for  then 
ia  the  time  that  the  water  must  cover  the  earth,  then  is  the  time  the  ignorant  savage 
needs  advice  and  assistance:  then  wa8  the  time,  June  30,  that  the  two  farmers  were 
notified  that  they  would  not  oe  reappointed.  No  others  arriving  to  take  their  places, 
the  Indians  were  left  at  the  critical  m«»ment  to  the  tender  mercy  of  Providence  and 
their  own  natural  desire  to  shun  work  and  to  live  a  life  of  indolent  ease. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  many  of  the  Shoshones  have  taken  great  inter- 
est in  their  farms  and  point  with  pride  to  their  fields  of  ripening  grain  and  patches 
of  potatoes.  I  furnished  both  tribes  with  garden  seeds,  potatoes,  and  oats  for  plant- 
ing, but  wheat  I  was  unable  to  purchase  mr  them,  as  there  was  none  to  be  gotten  in 
the  country.  Some  of  the  Shoshones  had  seed  wheat  put  by  from  last  year,  and  now  have 
beautiful  fields  of  waving  grain.  The  Indian  who  will  save  his  seed,  instead  of  eat- 
ing it  in  his  starving  moments,  will  eventually  make  a  good  farmer.  The  agency 
farmers  are  kept  very  busy  during  the  summer.  Our  seasons. are  very  short,  and  all 
farnring  must  be  crowded  into  three  months.  I  have  put  in  twenty-five  acres  of  oats, 
for  the  use  of  ageucy  stock.  By  the  time  this  was  planted  and  irrigated  it  was  time 
to  harvest  hay.  As  we  have  to  depend  on  wild  grass,  and  the  bauds  of  Indian  horses 
having  become  so  numerous,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  get  sufficient  quantity 
within  hauling  distance,  I  have  arranged  with  many  of  the  Indians  that  I  would  cat 
their  hay  for  one-half  Mie  crop.  This  enables  the  Indian  to  learn  to  gather  and  have 
his  hay.  He  sells  his  hay  at  Fort  Washakie,  thus  putting  money  in  his  purse.  A  few 
of  them  will  realize  from  $100  up  to  $200.  This  teaches  them  the  relative  value  of 
labor  and  money.  Although  it  requires  but  little  labor  on  iheir  part,  it  will  bring 
forth  good  fruit,  and  they  will  gradually  learn  that  by  thrift  and  industry  they  can 
provide  themselves  with  food  and  raiment. 

I  think  the  Shoshones  have  about  350  acres  under  fence,  and  may  be  a  little  over  100 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  Arapaho  is  a  different  man  from  the  Shoshone.  He 
is  a  beggar,  lazy,  indolent,  ignorant,  impudent,  sulky,  discontented,  and  dirty,  and 
is  happy  in  possessing  all  the  attributes  tnat  make  a  man  a  beast.  He  is  too  lazy  to 
work  and  thinks  his  manhood  degraded  by  any  kind  of  labor.  By  constant  urging 
and  by  depicting  to  them  their  future  fate  if  they  did  not  cease  depending  wholly 
npou  the  Government  for  their  support,  they  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  fence  in  con- 
siderable land,  and  a  few  of  them  planted  some  seed ;  but  stability  of  purpose  was 
wanting,  and  their  roving  habits  takin|;  possession  of  them  they  would  take  to  the 
mountain  in  pursuit  of  game,  little  caring  that  the  crop  they  had  planted  with  so 
much  labor  was  dying  in  the  ground  for  the  want  of  a  little  water.  They  have 
fenced  in,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  hay,  about  450  acres.  Fifty  acres  will 
fully  cover  all  the  land  they  have  broken,  and  not  over  10  acres  of  it  was  planted 
this  season. 

STOCK  ANIMALS. 

At  the  agency  are  eight  yoke  of  oxen  ;  they  are  in  good  condition.  There  is  no 
economy  in  keeping  oxen.  They  only  can  be  used  while  the  grass  is  good  for  feeding 
along  the  route  they  are  to  be  worked  on.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  one  man  to  heid 
them  when  not  in  use,  and  two  men  must  be  employed  as  bullwhackers  when  they 
are  being  worked.  The  driving  of  a  bull  team  is  a  profession,  and  as  the  use  of  oxen 
belongs  to  past  ages,  so  does  the  science  of  driving  them  become  one  of  the  lost  arts, 
and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  employ  competent  drivers.  I  would  advise  (as  I 
have  before  done)  that  tne  oxen  he  turned  in  as  beef,  paying  for  them  at  contract  price 
and  out  of  money  appropriated  for  beef,  and  expending  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  fonr  good  mules.  During  the  year  I  sold  a  pair  of  old  mules,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  together  with  appropriation  allowed  me,  I  purchased,  for  the  sum 
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of  $375,  oue  pair  of  fine  draught  horses.  We  dow  have  three  pair  of  horses ;  oiSe 
pair  I  call  the  school  team,  as  I  loan  it  to  the  school,  for  their  use.  T^o  horses  are  old 
ADd  stiffened  op.  I  wonld  advise  the  sale  of  them  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  that  the 
money  be  invested  in  another  and  younger  pair.  A  pair  of  driving  horses  and  a  suita- 
ble vehicle  should  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  agent ;  except  my  own  private 
•addle-horse,  I  have  no  means  of  conveyance.  1  have  to  go  thirty  miles  every 
quarter  to  swear  I  am  honest.  I  ought  have  some  way  furnished  me  for  making  the 
trip.  When  an  inspector  or  special  agent  is  ordered  here  he  should  have  some  way 
of  gettinj^  over  the  ground  other  than  the  back  of  a  cay  use. 

INDIAN  ANIMALS. 

Very  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  breed  of  Indian  horses.  The  nnmber 
is  increasing  very  fast,  and  I  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  the  De- 
ptrtment  purchase  two  good  American  stallions— one  for  the  use  of  each  tribe.  Thus 
vould  a  better  grade  of  horses  be  raised,  which  would  not  only  benefit  the  Indian 
bat  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  country.  If  branded  *^U.  S.'^  and  given  into  the 
keeping  of  a  chief  they  would  be  well  cared  for  and  not  likely  to  be  lost  or  stolen. 

The  cattle  given  to  these  tribes  eight  or  ten  years  ago  were  killed  or  stolen  before 
I  took  charge  of  the  agency.  If  they  had  been  properly  branded  at  the  time  the  Gov- 
ernment presented  them  to  the  Indians  they  coufd  not  have  been  sold  and  wonld  not 
have  been  stolen.  As  it  wan,  they  were  turned  loose — improperly  branded,  if  branded 
•t  all — into  the  charge  of  wild  Indians  who  did  not  know  the  value  of  them,  and,  as 
ft  natnral,  if  not  an  intended,  consenuence,  were  soon  lost  in  the  white  man's  herd. 
We  are  surrounded  by  white  men  who  commenced  the  cattle  business  with  nothing 
bat  a  branding  iron,  who  now  can  boast  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  while  the  Indian, 
to  whom  the  Government  intended  to  give  a  helping  hand,  cannot  this  day  round  up 
one  hnndred  head  ail  told.  They  ought  to  have  fifty  thousand  head  and  be  self- sup- 
porting. They  are  beginning  to  see  their  mistake  now  when  it  is  too  late.  I  think 
if  a  few  head  of  cows  were  to  be  distributed  among  them  now  they  would  value  them 
ftml  take  care  of  them. 

AGENCY  'buildings. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  erected  since  my  last  report.  All  the  dwelling-houses 
have  been  put  in  good  order  and  are  new,  clean,  and  comfortable.  I  again  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  to  the  necessity  for  an  office,  council-room,  and  jail.  With- 
out a  lock-up  I  have  no  way  of  punishing  an  Indian  for  being  drunker  for  any  minor 
offense.  To  cut  o£f  his  rations  would  only  rob  his  innocent  family,  and  the  rations 
inaed  being  of  such  a  trifling  quantity  the  deprivation  of  them  would  be  on  a  par 
with  sending  a  child  to  bed  without  his  supper.  If  I  had  a  jail  I  would  try  to  break 
np  the  practice  of  stealing  horses  from  each  other,  which  is  now  considered  a  virtue, 
tbe  crime  consisting  in  being  caught.  The  agency  stable  is  an  old  stockade  covered 
with  straw,  appraised  by  an  inspector  when  on  his  visit  here  at  |10.  Authority 
sboold  be  granted  to  bnild  a  new  one.  A  slaughter-house  must  be  built  at  once. 
Oar  present  one  is  a  broken-down  old  shed  and  cannot  last  much  longer.  It  is  now 
DO  protection  against  a  hungry  Indian. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  only  change  since  my  last  report  has  been  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith.  The 
first  resigned  because  he  could  make  better  wages.  The  other  I  discharged  for  being 
dmnk.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  positions  at  the 
wages  offered  by  the  Department,  but  I  think  I  succeeded  in  getting  two  good  men, 
ftnd  am  much  pleased  with  the  change.  Authority  should  be  granted  to  employ,  for 
two  months,  a  hamessmaker,  as  we  have  a  large  lot  of  old  harness  on  hand  which  we 
loan  to  the  Indians,  and  which,  when  returned,  bear  bnt  little  semblance  to  a  set  of 
leather  harness.  An  agent  should  have  authority  to  hire  teamsters  and  laborers  when 
the  emergency  arises  without  waiting  till  he  can  hear  from  Washington. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

I  have  tbe  same  force  as  I  had  last  year,  consisting  of  three  Shoshones  and  three 
Arapahoes.  They  are  useful  to  me  in  keeping  me  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  on 
the  reservation.  They  obey  orders  promptly,  and  can  be  depended  on  when  needed. 
They  have  not  vet  been  furnished  with  badges  or  pistols,  although  I  believe  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Department  to  provide  them  for  them. 

We  have  no  American  flag  belonging  to  this  agency.  On  the  occasion  of  the  memo- 
rial service  in  memory  of  General  Grant  I  erected  a  flag-staff  and  borrowed  a  flag  from 
tbe  quartermaster  at  Fort  Washakie.  I  hope  a  20-foot  flag  will  be  forwarded  to  this 
agency  at  once. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Dnring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  our  transportation  was  done  by  Indians, 
each  tribe  making  two  trips.  The  ronnd  trip  is  300  miles^  which  they  make,  as  a 
rule,  in  twenty-one  days.  My  last  train  made  the  trip  in  nfteen  days.  They  were 
loaded  with  flour,  and  their  children  were  starving,  so  they  made  no  delay  on  the  road. 
I  furnish  the  wagons  and  harness;  they  furnish  the  horses.  They  brought  in,  all  in 
^ood  order,  259,632  pounds  of  freight,  for  ^hich  they  were  paid  ^,841.30.  This  money 
18  a  perfect  godsend  to  them.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  saf- 
ficient  number  to  go.  Now  they  beg  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  it  is  unpleasant  to 
deny  them. 

MILLS. 

I  have,  as  I  before  reported,  one  first-class  30-horse  engine  and  boiler.  They  have 
not  been  put  in  position  for  want  of  funds.  As  the  erection  of  a  <;rist-mill  is  a  treaty 
obligation,  and  as  the  machinery  is  on  the  ground,  it  might  be  fair  and  honorable  to 
fulfill  our  contract.  A  grist  and  saw  mill  could  be  put  in  running  order  for  abont 
$1,000.  If  we  had  a  saw  mill  we  could  give  occupation  to  Indians  in  hauling  logs 
from  the  mountain  and  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  lumber,  whereas  now  I  have  not 
^ot  a  foot.  The  Indians  are  asking,  for  lumber  to  make  doors  and  windows,  but  I 
have  none  to  give  them. 

FURS  AND  ROBES.      • 

Not  over  ten  buffalo  robes  have  been  brought  in  this  year,  showing  the  animal  is 
almost  extinct,  and  that  the  Indian  can  no  longer  look  to  the  buffalo  as  a  source  of 
supply.     Elk  are  becoming  scarce  and  deer  aud  antelope  can  only  be  found  after  miles 
of  hard  travel  and  a  weary  day's  hunt.    There  is  no  market  for  buckskin,  and  elk 
hide  will  not  bring  over  50  cents  per  pound  in  the  Eastern  market. 

In  the  year  1882  the  Indians  sold  2,400  buffalo  robes  ;  in  1883,  1,500;  in  1884,  500; 
and  in  1885,  10. 

1883  the  Indian  sold  4,500  pounds  deer  and  elk ;  in  1884,  6,000  pounds ;    aud  in 
1885,  7,000  pounds,  worth  35  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  time. 

They  brought  in  about  eight  hundred  poundsof  beaver,  worth  $1.50  per  pound,  and 
other  furs  to  the  amount  of  $500. 

CIVILIZATION 

is  a  slow  process.  The  Indian  does  not  take  kindly  to  it.  It  was  not  in  his  mother's 
milk,  and  as  it  was  not  born  in  the  bone  ifr  won'r.  come  out  in  the  fLesh.  The  only 
hope  is  in  training  the  youth.  We  must  not  expect  to  do  much  with  this  generation. 
If  we  can  teach  tSe  children  to  love  order,  cleanliness,  and  domestic  virtues,  if  we 
can  inculcate  in  them  a  love  of  home  and  teach  them  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie, 
we  will  have  made  a  big  advance  over  the  stony  part  of  the  journey,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  child  of  to-day  will  be  shaped  and  molded  in  the  rough  ready  to  receive 
the  polish  and  dressing  of  the  more  refined  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  advancement  is  the  early  age  at  which  they  as- 
sume the  marriage  obligation.  As  soon  as  a  girl  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty  she  is 
taken  to  the  tepee  as  a  wife.  At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  she  becomes  a 
mother.  What  time  is  there  for  the  development  of  the  mind,  let  alone  the  physical 
condition  t  She  is  but  a  child  with  all  the  ignorance  of  a  child.  How  to  prevent  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul  "  it  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn.'*  If  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  early  marriages  it  would  lead 
to  immorality. 

Many  have  adopted  the  dress  of  the  whites  and  most  of  them  wear  some  articles  of 
civilized  life.  A  few  log  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  but  as  I  have  no 
lumber  to  make  doors  and  windows,  and  no  shingles  for  roofing,  I  have  been  unable 
to  give  them  much  assistance.  If  the  Government  would  furnish  them  with  suflficient 
subsistence  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  taking  wife  and  children  with  them  when 
they  go  hunting,  they  would  soon  learn  to  enjoy  home  comfort  and  be  absent  only 
long  enough  to  get  meat  for  the  family. 

Each  year  the  Government,  in  its  sublime  wisdom,  sees  fit  to  reduce  the  supplies 
furnished  these  Indians,  until  now  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  divide  it  into  weekly  rations.  If  the  reduction  continues  it  will  be  necessary  to 
stop  issuing  each  week  and  make  the  issue  every  two  weeks.  The  ration  is  now  so 
small  that  were  it  not  that  they  have  no  other  way  of  providing  for  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  it  would  poorly  pay  them  to  come  25  miles  for  it,  as  many  nave  to  do.  Two 
pounds  of  flour  and  two  and  half  pounds  of  beef  per  week  is  rather  a  weak  diet  for 
a  white  man  let  alone  a  hungry  Indian.  When  he  sees  this  is  the  effect  of  the  civil- 
izing process  is  it  strange  he  should  prefer  his  former  savage  life?  Monthly  and 
weekly  I  have  written  to  the  Department  that  there  would  be  trouble  unless  these  In- 
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diiuis  wore  better  provided  for.  The  only  answer  has  been  a  catting  down  of  supplies. 
I  can  only  repeat  my  warning.  The  general  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Platte  has  now  become  alarmed  and  has  visited  the  reservation  and  listened  to  the 
complaintA  of  the  Indian,  and  I  hope  and  trast  that  where  I  have  failed  he  may  be 
more  saccessful. 

SANITARY. 

William  A.  Olmsted,  M.  D.,  physician  at  4his  agency,  makes  to  me  the  following 
report: 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  good.  The  syphilitio  taints,  a  tribal  dis- 
«Me  of  the  Arapaho,  has,  on  account  of  the  small  amoont  or  food  fnmisl&ed  by  the  Government  and 
the  small  amount  obtain^  fVom  the  hunt,  developed  this  disease  £rom  its  latent  stage,  making  the  nam- 
ber  wf  deaths  large.  The  namber  of  cases,  of  various  diseases,  treated  amount  to  2,555.  The  total  num- 
ber ot  births  were  43;  deaths  were  66.  The  school-house  has  no  unoccupied  room  that  can  be  used  in 
ease  of  siokness.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  suitable  building 
where,  in  case  of  fever  or  contagious  disease,  the  invalid  could  be  removed  for  the  safety  of  others . 

• 

THK  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

is  a  commodious  building  and  will  be  made  much  more  convenient  when  we  can 

Set  in  from  the  mountains  the  lumber  already  purchased.  The  farniture  is  mostly  of 
ome  manufacture,  made  out  of  lumber  from  old*  dry-goods  boxes.  The  rooms  con- 
tain no  cupboards,  closets,  or  other  couveuiences.  We  have  built  a  bread  oven,  dug 
a  well,  planted  one  huudred  and  fifty  trees,  and  hope  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  a 
pleasant  home.  I  recommend  the  building  of  a  small  three-room  house  in  which  the 
employ^  can  have  their  cooking  done,  aud  in  which  they  can  eat  their  meals.  It 
requires  entirely  too  much  of  the  school  cook^s  time  to  cook  the  meals  for  employes; 
besides,  bis  time  should  be  fully  occupied  iu  providing  and  cooking  food  for  the  chil- 
dren —eighty  children  is  as  many  as  any  one  cook  can  attend  to.  A  kitchen  range  of 
safficient  capacity  must  be  built  at  once.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  cooking  for  a 
large  boarding-school  on  a  small,  family  cooking  stove.  The  childpen  are  all  too  small 
toexpect  much  labor  from  them ;  hence  we  need  a  woman  to  do  the  dirty  house- work. 

SCHOOL. 

The  scholars  are  advancing  in  their  studies  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Although 
many  of  them  can  talk  the  English  language,  they  are  adverse  to  speaking  it.  Their 
deportment  during  school  hours  is  as  good  as  is  found  in  white  schools  with  the  same 
number  of  children.  Half  the  day  is  spent  in  the  school,  the  other  half  in  out  door 
work.  Although  the  children  are  mostly  very  young  aud  small  of  their  age,  yet  they 
have  doue  considerable  work.  Close  to  the  school-house  they  have  broken  three 
acres  of  land  for  a  truck-garden.  Although  but  little  could  be  expected  the  first  year, 
tbeir  crop  of  peas,  turnips,  beets,  and  onions  was  very  satisfactory.  They  have  planted 
about  three  acres  in  potatoes,  and  I  hope  will  raise  enough  for  their  winter  use.  The 
children  are  happy  and  contented,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  school 
full  of  scholars  in  the  future.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spaulding  takes  great  interest 
in  the  school  and  annually  pays  us  a  visit  to  see  to  its  welfare.  The  8ux>eriuteudent, 
^e  Rev.  John  Roberts,  is  most  painstaking  in  his  endeavor  to  put  his  school  in  proper 
form,  and  is  entirely  forgetful  of  self  in  his  earnest  endeavor  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  children. 

Father  Jutz,  a  Roman  Catholic  brother  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  honorable  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  build  a  mission-house  at  the  forks  of 
the  rivers.  He  has  made  a  very  good  improvement,  and  has  labored  hard  amongst  the 
Arapahoes.  A  short  time  ago  he  informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  his  work, 
IS  he  believed  it  impossible  to  make  any  headway  or  impression  on  an  Arapaho.  I  have 
since  heard  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  labor  with  them  another  year. 

Bishop  Spaulding  has  sent  two  reverend  brothers  here  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians.  I  trust  the  seed  may  fall  on  good  ground  and  bring  forth  better  crop  than 
that  which  I  gave  them.  The  Episcopal  Church  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior,  built  a  neat  little  church  and  furnished  it  with  pews, 
making  an  attractive  place  of  worship  in  this  far-oft' western  wild,  It  will  seat  about 
150  persons.     Our  school  children  attend  service  in  it.    , 

The  only  incident  occurring  during  the  year  was  the  murder  of  Jim  Washakie,  son 
of  the  head  chief,  by  a  whisky-seUing  loafer,  who  lives  across  our  border.  He  was 
arrested  and  went  through  the  form  of  a  trial,  but  of  course  was  found  not  guilty, 
thongh  the  shooting  was  proven  on  him.  If  the  Department  would  place  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  agents  to  pay  rewards  lo  informers,  I  think  the  selling  of 
whisky  to  Indians  would  be  soon  broken  up.^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  obediently, 
•  S.  R.  MARTIN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  COMMI88IONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian  Industrial  School, 

CarlUle  BarrackSy  August  18.  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  sixth  annual  report.    The  popula- 
tion of  the  school  ia  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Tribe. 


Connected 

with  school 

at  date  of 

last  report. 


New  papi]^ 
received. 


1 


Apaches 

Aranahoes 

Cadooea 

Cheyennes 

Chippewas 

Comanches 

Creeks 

Crows 

Gros  Ventres 

lowas .' 

Kaws 

Keechies 

Kiowas 

Lipans  

Menomonees 

Miamis 

Modoos 

Navaios 

Nej5  Perc68 

Omahas 

Oneidas 

Onondaf^as 

Ottawas ^. . . 

Osag'es 

Pawnees 

Poncas 

Pueblos 

Qnapaws | 

&MssandFozes 1 

Seminoles ' 

Senecas ' 

Shoshones ,       2 

Sioox — Rosebad I      45 

Sioux-  Pine  Ridge |     24 

Stockbridges ' 

Wichitas   I       4 

Winnebagoes |       2 

Wyandottes i 


2 
1 
6 
4 
19 


1 
7 

16 
2 

10 


3 

4 


1 
2 

4 
0 


1 
2 


20  , 

7  I, 


2  ' 


Boys. 

00 

Boys. 

1 

1 
Girls. 

50 

18 

I 

6 
9 

...... 

■  •  •  • 

19 
7 

11 
2 

10 

10 
4 

•  •  • 

1 

• 

"i 

1 
3 
4 

...... 

2 

I 



1 
2 



1 

*  1 

"2 

^  a 


is    |3f3>, 


Returned  to 
agencies. 


8 


2  ' 

1  I 

1  I 
40  , 


40 
1 


4| 
1  ' 


4 

2 

1 

10 


2 

87 

1 


4 
3  ' 


I 


56 
27 

1; 
30  I 

10  I 

11  . 

7  : 

14  , 

V 
V 

6 
2  ' 

6  I 
7 

23  I 
6 

4  , 

6 

61  I 
22  ' 

4 
92 

2 

2 

2 

4 

o 

65 
31 

2 

4 

12 

4 


Total 276        93       102  '      72      543 


1 
1 


3 

1 
5 
1 
3 


1 
1 


2 
2 


29 


Died. 


Remaining  at 
schooL 


O 


9      S    i    0 
m       Sim 


o 


1 

1 


1 1. 


48 
16 
1 
16 
6 
6 
2 
7 
3 
2 
4 
1 
8 
1 
3 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
6 

4  I 
18 

2 

1 

2 
45 
16 

1 
49 

1 

1 


1 
1 


3 

2 

42 

21 


4 
5 
1 


11 


844 


4 
9 


7 
3 


2 

4 


3 
1 


3 

4 

3 

2 

3 
13 

6 

2 
40 

1 

1  ' 

2 

1 


19 
6 
1 


6 
3 


150 


53 

25 
1 

23 
9 
6 
4 

11 
8 
8 
4 
1 
6 
2 
8 


1 
6 
7 

n 

5 

8 
5 

56 

22 

8 

8» 

S 

S 

2 

4 

3 

61 

27 

1 

4 

11 

4 
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Continuing  the  system  of  placing  ont  pnpils  in  white  families  and  among  farmers, 
I  this  year  sent  out  182  boys  and  52  girls  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  ereatad- 
vantages  derived  by  the  pupils  frQm  this  intimare  association  with  our  people  are  in 
every  way  manifest ;  but  wishing  to  maintain  the  full  average  aUowe<l  by  our  appro- 
priation, I  held  the  school  well  together  until  the  end  of  June,  and  refused  many  ex- 
cellent applications  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  demand  for  our  pupils  is  greater 
than  we  can  supply,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  reports  from  their  employers  show 
good  conduct  and  faithful  and  efficient  service.  While  there  are  both  indifi'erentand 
occasionally  bad  reports,  the  following  from  a  number  of  our  best  patrons  of  this 
work  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  majority : 

A  Kiowa  boy,  aged  15  years,  out  16  months :  "  I  would  like  to  keep  him  until  he  is 
20  years  of  age,  if  ne  did  as  well  as  he  has  done  so  far.  He  is  the  best  boy  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  One  great  thing  in  his  favor  is  his  truthfnlness. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  knowingly  deceive  me.  He  works,  hard  sometimes  harder 
than  he  ought." 

A  Wichita  boy.  aged  16  years,  out  16  months :  *^  We  are  sorry  to  part  with  him.  He 
has  been  a  good  boy." 

A  Sioux  boy,  aged  15  years,  out  6  months :  ^^  We  are  much  pleased  with  him." 

A  Sioux  girl,  aged  18  years, out  19  months:  *'Sbe  is  learning  to  cook  and  bake 
nicely,  and  takes  an  interest  in  her  work." 
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A  Cheyeooe  girl,  aged  17  years,  oat  8  moaths :  '*  We  are  mach  pleased  with  her  and 
find  her  very  helpral,  indostrioas,  and  teachable/' 

A  Pawnee  boy,  aged  18  years,  out  4  months:  **  He  spends  his  leisure  moments  in 
slvdy.  Beads  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  tries  to  get  all  the  information  he  can.  His 
health  is  g^ood,  and  he  is  quite  obedient  in  conduct.  Never  finds  fault  with  what  he 
it  told  to  do,  but  works  with  a  will  to  do  the  best  he  can.'' 

A  NaT^jo  boy,  aged  19  years,  out  10  months :  **  He  is  the  best  behaved  boy  we  have 
ever  had  since  we  went  to  house-keeping —about  forty  years." 

A  Pueblo  boy,  aged  14  years,  out  8  months:  *^  Very  much  interested  in  his  school ; 
making  good  progress ;  well  liked  by  all." 

A  Comanche  boy,  aged  15,  out  7  months :  **  Teacher's  monthly  report  very  good. 
Diiforent  studies,  deportment,  and  punctnality  running  from  89  to  100." 

A  Crow  girl,  aged  18  years,  out  10  months:  '*  Is  very  fond  of  school  and  is  improv- 
ing rapidly  in  every  way." 

An  Arapaho  boy,  aged  17  years,  out  9  months :  **  Attentive  to  studies  and  other 
duties." 

We  had  an  average  of  about  eighty  of  our  students  in  the  different  public  schools 
of  the  State  during  the  winter.  The  most  amicable  relations  existed  between  them 
tnd  the  white  children,  and  their  reports  from  their  many  teachers  are  almost  invari- 
ably commendatory  both  for  conduct  and  progress. 

I  would  continue  to  recommend  and  urge  this  means  of  brining  our  Indian  youth 
into  the  school  of  experience.     While  one  teacher  in  charge  of  forty  to  sixty  Indian 

S>ath  may  accomplish  much  in  dissipating  thesavage  life  and  establishing  a  civilized 
iet,  the  progress  is  necessarily  very  slow,  especially  when  the  influences  outside  of 
the  school  are  savage.  It  is  nractically  impossible  to  implant  in  the  youu^  Indian 
the  courage  to  cope  with  civilization,  except  in  the  surroundings  and  competitions  of 
dvilization.  It  is  fairly  and  fully  demonstrated  in  our  experience  at  Carlisle  that 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  making  pretty  good,  industrious,  self-supporting  Penn- 
Bflvanians  out  of  the  Indian  youth  of  any  tribe,  provided  they  are  brought  intocou  • 
t»et  with  the  good,  industrious,  and  self-supporting  people  of  PeuuMylvania.  In  an 
observation  and  experience  of  eighteen  years  of  the  reverse  power  and  influences  of 
Indian  reservations  and  Indian  tepe  life,  it  is  equally  demonstrated  to  me  that  it 
doee  not  take  long  to  educate  and  train  good  Pennsylvanians  to  become  practically 
lomadic  and  barbarous  in  their  habits,  if  they  are  placed  continuously  under  the  in- 
floences  of  nomads  and  barbarians.  The  system  of  consolidating  apart,  subject  to 
wd  protected  by  no  law,  without  individual  property  rights,  and  supervised  by  a 
(hanging  management,  is  the  burden  we  bind  upon  their  backs,  which' prevents  the 
elevation  of  the  Indian.  What  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  especially  needs  is  a  complete 
knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  the  American  people.  This  will  make  them  feel 
10  much  at  home  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  as  they  do  in  their  own  reserva- 
tions. 

The  aim  of  educating  the  young  Indians  should  be  more  ilirected  to  preparing  and 
encooraging  them  to  enter  the  organized  industries  of  the  country,  rather  than  pre- 
paring them  to  return  to  their  former  places,  where  there  are  no  organized  industries 
except  those  under  the  care  of  the  Government.  If  the  Government  is  compelled  to 
provide  paid  places  for  all  the  young  Indians  the  Government  may  educate,  the  Gov* 
emment  increases  its  burden  of  care  and  expense,  instead  of  relieving  itself  of  it. 

SCHOOL  INDUSTRIES. 

A  marked  feature  of  progress  is  the  increased  rabidity  with  which  all  manual  and 
mechanical  operations  are  now  learned,  in  consequence  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  on  the  part  of  the  students.  One  year  of  instruction  with 
only  English  spoken  nearly  equals  two  of  that  period  when  Indian,  more  than  Eng- 
lish, was  the  language  of  the  school. 

The  system  of  halt  a  day  of  school  and  half  a  day  at  work  continues  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  physical  and  mental  faculties  are  quite  as  fully  developed  as  they  would 
be  if  occupied  at  one  pursuit  all  the  time.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  increased 
intelligence  in  labor, — ability  to  receive  and  carry  out  instructions  without  such  in- 
cessant oversi^^ht  as  was  formerly  necessary. 

The  industrial  occupations  pursued  are  the  same  as  heretofore  reported,  viz,  black- 
smithing  and  wagon-making,  carpentering,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  harness-making, 
baking,  painting,  printing,  and  farming.  Incidentally  also  comes  a  knowledge  of 
mason's  work,  acquired  by  working  as  helpers  with  mechanics  on  repairs  to  build- 
ings, Sec. 

In  the  workshops  little  machinery  is  used,  the  object  being  to  make  competent 
workmen  in  each  line,  rather  than  simply  to  turn  out  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
work.  The  system  of  outing  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  best  class  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  following  table  by  no  means  represents  our  full  capacity  of  production. 
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In  addition  to  the  repairs  to  buildings  and  necessary  work  for  the  school,  the  follow- 
ing articles  have  been  made : 


Articles. 


Coats 

Pants pairs.. 

Vests 

Boots pairs.. 

Shoes: 

Boys' pairs.. 

Girls' pairs . . 

Coffee-boilers : 

One-qaart 

Two-quart 

Four-qaart 

Six-quart 

Thirty-gallon 

Caps,  tin : 

One-pint 

One-quart 

Funnels : 

One-qaart 

Two-quart 


Quantity. 


582 

919 

349 

15 

128 
173 

6 

674 

541 

48 

2 

1,944 
516 

72 
84 


Articles. 


PaiU: 

Ten-quart 

Fourteen-qoart 

Pons: 

One-qaart 

Four-quart 

Six-quart 

Ten-quart 

Twelve-quart 

Eighteen-qaart 

Joints  stovepipe : 

Six-inch 

Seven-inch 

Harness,  double  sets 

Do 

Spring  wagons 

Boots  and  nhoes,  pairs  repaired  . . 

Feet  of  spouting 

Square  feet  of  roofing 


Qoaatity. 


1,49S 
636 

377 
478 
246 
216 
216 
469 

5,047 

541 

188 

5 

12 

1,784 

1.248 

1,284 


The  quality  of  the  work  elicits  frequent  con;imeudation  from  those  who  are  com- 
petent judges. 

The  products  of  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops  are  wholly  utilized  by  the  requirements 
of  the  school.  The  carpenter  work  has  been  such  jobbing  and  repairs  to  buildings 
as  have  been  needed,  and  the  new  two-story  dining-hall,  125  feet  by  50  feet,  with 
projection,  80  feet  by  36  feet.  In  the  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop  several  boys  from 
different  tribes  are  able  to  iron  a  wagon  throughout,  make  a  respectable  horseshoe, 
and  drive  it  on. 

During  the  year  23  boys  have  worked  in  the  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  20  in  the 
carpenter-shop,  26  in  the  tailor-shop,  28  in  the  shoe-shop,  26  in  the  harness-shop,  14 
in  the  tin-shop,  11  at  house  and  coach  painting,  9  at  printing,  and  5  at  baking.  The 
average  number  of  boys  working  during  the  several  months  of  the  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Date. 


I     9 

a 


July,  1884 2 

August,  1884 i  2 

September,  1884 2 

October,  1884 3 

November,  1884 ". 3 

December,  1884 3 

January,  1885 ,  3 

Febraiffy,  1885 3 

March,  i885 1  3 

April,  1885 3 

May,  1885 1  2 

June,  1885 ;  2 


9 

m 

o 
tic 


2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 


s 

9 

5  1 


Si 
s  p 


§■ 

« 
ab 

00 

9 

e 

w 


12  ' 
0  I 
9 

25  i 

17 

15 

16 

16.1 

16 

15  I 

16  ' 

I 
I 


13  12 

6  I  16 

7  ,  11 
6  I  11 

11  I  19 


12 

20 

13  20  1 

13 

20 

10 

20  1 

9  17 

9  i  13 

8 

11 

20 
12 
13 
11 
21 
21 
20 
17 
17 
17 


i 

OS 


o 
.a 

o 


28 

22 

14 

13 

20 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

16  I  16 

18  I  15 

I 


a 


o 


•a . 


10  I 
8  I 
7  ' 

10 
9 
9 

10 

10 

10 

10 


95 
84 
68 
64 
116 


2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4  109 

4 

4 


107 
108 
4  106 

4  ;  102 
4  I  91 


8  I  10  I  89 


During  the  winter  we  have  had  six  boys  alternating  at  the  school-farm,  while 
during  tae  farming  season  nearly  all  take  their,  turns. 


GIBLS. 


Living  out  in  families  helps  our  girls  even  more  than  the  boys.  Being  directly 
under  the  kindly  care  of  the  housewives,  their  improvement  in  English,  deportment, 
and  skill  in  every  way  is  very  marked.    At  the  school  they  are  tanght  sewing,  cook- 
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ing,  laandry,  and  household   work.     They  are  dilieent  aad  atteDtive,  and  learn 
rapidly.     The  following  tahle  shows  the  product  of  tne  sewing-room  for  the  year : 


Artioleft.  .  Quantity    ,  Articles. 


Qaantity. 


ijntKU    609   <  Sheets 307 

Cb«ni»e« 204      Shirts ■  906 

CosU 117   I  Shirts,  flannel 440 


Drivers 

Dresses 

Dresses,  night 
Skirts 


747  I  Shirts,  night t  262 

435  ,  sups,  pillow 500 

192  I  Towels 938 

115 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  articles  were  repaired : 


Articles.  Qaantity.  Articles.  Qaantity. 


Aprons 4,436  Pants 373 

Casts 230  Underwear 4,707 

Dresses 2,170  Vests 51 

Hose,  pairs 41,177  Overcoats 44 

In  the  laundry,  under  the  direction  of  the  laundress,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  colored  women,  the  girls  have  done  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  «utire 
achool.     Through  the  winter  the  washing  averaged  about  5,000  pieces  per  week. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

In  organization  and  methods  few  changes  have  been  made  since  my  last  annual 
leport.  The  pupils  are  classed  in  nine  sections,  each  of  which  is  under  the  car«  of  a 
leaeher.  The  addition  of  52  Apaches  in  February  of  last  year,  of  6^  Pueblos  in  Au- 
pst,  and  of  46  Osages  in  September,  very  few  of  whom  had  any  knowledge  of  Eng- 
Bsh  from  previous  instruction,  gave  us  ir>5  new  pupils  for  our  four  primary  schools. 
The  transfers  and  other  changes  made  during  last  year  to  effect  a  better  grading 
kare,  in  a  great  measure,  proved  successful.  Our  review  papers  and  annual  exami- 
oations  show  more  uniform  work  from  classes  than  ever  before. 

The  diflference  in  the  progress  of  adults  and  children,  as  beginners,  is  markedly  in 
i»Tor  of  children,  especially  in  the  first  year.  In  the  higher  grades  it  is  not  so 
marked.  There  has  been  a  healthful  rivalry  between  schools.  This  has  been  effected 
in  part  by  frequent  written  reviews,  the  papers  being  occasionally  exchanged  and 
compared,  or  results  noted.  The  children,  who  are  more  likely  to  be  careless  in  pen- 
manship, have  thus  been  led  to  emnl>ite  the  neatness  of  the  older  pupils,  whilo  the 
adolts  have  been  stimulated  to  keep  up  with  the  children. 

I  take  extracts  from  the  reports  of  teachers  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  grading 
and  course  of  study  as  follows: 

Primarif  schooly  »eoHon  1  (children's  primary — average  number  of  pupils,48). — "  My 
aehool  opened  this  year  with  almost  all  new  pupils.  The  morning  class  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  beginners,  six  of  whom  could  understand  and  talk  a  little  English, 
bat  could  not  write  or  read.  After  a  few  weeks  I  divided  them  into  two  grades,  and 
at  this  time  the  first  grade  has  finished  Appleton's  chart,  besides  being  able  to  write 
iOO  words  and  short  sentence!*,  describing  many  objects.  In  numbers  this  division  is 
tborongh  in  the  Grube  method  as  far  as  9.  Several  of  them  can  write  short  letters 
without  any  aid  ;  among  the  number  two  little  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
nine,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  English  when  they  came." 

Section  l\  (adult  primary — average  number  of  pupils,  55). — "During  the  year  I 
have  had  in  my  department  three  classes  of  beginners,  making  a  total  of  57  under  my 
cnie.  The  first  class  has  used  the  Model  Reader,  and  will  finish  the  book  this  year. 
In  connection  with  their  reading  they  have  had  written  exercises  in  making  sen- 
t^ces  on  a  given  word,  in  writing  answers  to  questions  on  the  lesson,  and  descrip- 
tions of  pictures.  In  arithmetic  they  have  finished  all  the  combinations  of  numbers 
as  far  as  15,  and  write  solutions  to  simple  practical  examples  in  the  four  rules.  They 
have  accomplished  more,  in  proportion,  than  the  other  classes,  because  of  four  month's 
•chooling  the  previous  year,  in  which  they  became  accustomed  to  school  work,  and 
thus  were  ready  for  progress." 

MiM  4  (primary  adults  and  intermediate — average  enrollment,  41). — "At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  my  department  was  very  large,  comprising  57  pupils.    The 
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29th  of  October  my  morning  class  A  was  transferred  to  No.  9  and  my  classes 
arranged,  leaving  me  48  pupils.  Some  have  gone  on  farms  since,  so  that  my  present 
number  is  38.  My  Apache  class,  with  the  exception  of  4,  have  done  very  well.  They 
knew  no  English,  and  are  now  reading  in  their  second  First  Reader,  reprodaciug  all 
words  and  making  sentences  from  given  words,  also  writing  answers  to  questions. 
They  write  practice  letters  twice  a  week.  Some  of  the  i  entences  and  letters  are  ex- 
pressed in  quite  correct  English.  They  have  worked  in  Gmbe  up  to  20,  and  have 
learned  to  add  numbers  to  nundreds.  They  also  write  simple  solutions  to  practical 
questions  in  the  four  rules.    They  have  been  in  school  oun  year  and  four  months." 

Section  5  (primary  intermediate — average  enrollment,  41). — **  The  first  division  in- 
cludes the  small  Apache  boys  and  Crow  and  Apache  girls,  with  a  few  from  other 
tribes.  Their  work  has  been  language  lessons  from  objects  and  i>ictures,  and  answer- 
ing questions  given  them  on  the  blackboard.  Sentence-making  and  letter- writing 
have  received  due  attention.  With  the  exception  of  three  Osage  boys,  all  can  write 
their  own  home  letters.  They  are  reading  from  the  chart,  and  in  connection  with 
this  bave  taken  the  first  half  of  the  Model  Reader.^' 

Section  6  (secondary  schools— average  enrollment,  4*2). — '^In  the  first  grade  we  have 
used  Sheldon's  Third  Reader.  The  children  understand  English  very  well  and  read  in- 
telligently. In  arithmetic  the  lower  class  isabletoperformoperationsin  addition,  sab- 
traction,  and  multiplication,  and  can  do  practical  examples  involving  these  three  rales. 
The  higher  class  has  commenced  division.  The  work  in  language  and  geography  has 
been  similar  to  that  carried  on  wi.h  the  lower  grade,  but  has  been  somewhat  fuller. 
Two  members  of  this  class — boys  of  about  twelve  years  of  age— entered  school  De- 
cember, 1882,  without  English.    They  are  fully  up  to  the  work  of  the  grade." 

Section  7  (average  enrollment,  46). — '*  In  language  there  is  but  one  grade.  We  have 
used  **  How  t-o  Tiwk"  for  the  whole  school.  We  took  it  in  October  and  have  given 
special  drill  upon  composition ;  have  studied  in  the  book  as  far  as  page  62.  In  read- 
ing the  A  class  began  in  October  Swinton*s  Third  Reader,  and  finished  it  in  March. 
They  were  then  given  Swinton's  Fourth  Reader,  and  are  now  reading  the  thirteenth 
lesson.  The  lessons  are  hard,  but  they  wrestle  bravely  with  the  long  words,  and  are 
gaining  in  articulation  and  expression.  In  geography  they  have  spent  the  year  -upon 
North  America,  and  use  Swinton's  Elementary  (^ography.  They  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States,  and  have  drawn  a  few  maps.  In  arithmetic  we  have  used 
as  a  text-book  Franklin's  Elementary.  The  first  division  reviewed  long  division,  be^n 
fractions,  and  is  now  working  in  division  c)f  fractions." 

Section  8  (advanced  class — average  enrollment,  42). — "  The  scholars  of  the  morning 
section  have  been  reading  from  Harper's  series  of  Wilson's  Fourth  Reader  the  lessons 
on  phvsiology,  natural  philosophy,  and  botany.  The  language  at  first  seemed  diffi- 
cult for  them,  but  by  familiar  talks  and  many  illuptrations  they  were  able,  after 
awhile,  to  understand,  and  became  very  much  interested.  The  class  being  compara- 
tively small,  great  freedom  was  allowed  and  many  questions  asked.  In  other  studies 
the  section  was  in  two  divisions.  The  first  division,  four  in  number,  began  in  Frank- 
lin's Arithmetic  at  percentage,  taking  up  the  difierent  cases  under  this  head,  and 
also  interest  and  present  worth.  It  has  been  review  for  two  of  the  class.  The  first 
half  of  the  year  geography  was  reviewed,  also  analysis  by  diagram.  The  last  half  of 
the  year  they  have  studied  Hill's  First  Lessons  in  Geometry  through  plane  figures. 
It  made  them  think,  and  they  have  enjoyed  it.  In  reading  they  enunciate  clearly, 
and  read  understandin^ly,  having  for  their  text-book  Sheldon's  Fifth  Reader.  The 
second  division  began,  m  Franklin's  Written  Arithmetic,  at  decimals;  have  taken  up 
fractional  reduction,  mensuration,  and  have  made  a  beginning  in  percentage.  The 
first  half  of  the  year  they  studied  the  political  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
language  they  studied  Whitney's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English;  the  last  half, Pow- 
ell's "  How  to  Write  "  was  used  in  place  of  it.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  learned 
a  little  of  analysis  of  sentences  by  usjng  diagrams.  By  the  end  of  the  year  they 
will  have  finished  the  third  period  of  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Reading  of 
the  olden  times  has  called  forth  many  remarks  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their 
own  people.  Both  divisions  took  part  in  general  exercises,  such  as  oral  number  work, 
writing  by  counting,  with  analysis  of  letters,  and,  irregularly,  industrial  drawing 
from  dictation." 

Section  9  (Average  enrollment,  42). — "  My  department  was  made  up  November  1,  by 
transfers  from  other  departments,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  of  9  Pueblo  girls, 
who  have  been  under  my  instruction  since  September  I.  The  A  class,  morning  divis- 
ion, was  transferred  from  No.  4,  young  men  from  17  to  20  years  of  a^e,  who  have 
received  all  their  English  instruction  since  December  1,  1882.  During  this  time 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  out  on  farms  from  three  to  four  months  of  each  year. 
This  outing  has  improved  their  knowledge  of  English,  but  put  them  a  little  behind 
in  class  work.  During  the  year  they  have  read  Appleton's  second  Reader  and  thirty 
of  ^sop's  Fables  simplified.  In  arithmetic  they  nave  been  working  in  long  division 
without  a  book,  taking  combinations  in  Grube,  and  have  used  Fish's  Elementary 
Arithmetic  to  the  30th  page.    Their  study  of  geography  has  been  entirely  oral,  com- 
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prising  general  qaestions  on  North  America,  inclading  chief  rivers,  lakes,  menu  tain 
r»nge8,and  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  special  lessons  on  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  also  taken,  with  the  molding  hoard,  geographical  definitions.  Three  of  the 
Afternoon  school  began  their  stady  of  English  at  the  same  time.  They  have  been 
reading  their  Second  Reader,  besides  taking  a  few  lessons  in  a  supplementary  book. 
They  have  used  their  first  arithmetic  this  year,  and  are  studying  multiplication. 
TTiey  work  in  theGrnbe  method  to  76.  They  have  studied  geography  with  tlio  more 
advanced  division.  Although  young  they  are  in  advauce  iu  language  of  the  morning 
division,  who  came  at  the  same  time  witli  them.  The  deportment  of  my  sectiou  has, 
in  the  main,  been  very  satisfactory." 

SecHom  10  (adult  trade  boys — average  enrollment,  39). — "This  department  comprises 
male  adults,  agea  varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years,  who  have  been  East  three 
or  four  years,  and  most  of  whom  had  learned  some  English  befoie  coming  East.  It 
eomprises  three  grades.  The  first  grade  has  iu  arithmetic  covered  the  ground  from 
practical  examples  in  division  to  division  of  fractions,  inclusive;  geography — a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  all  the  continents;  language — about  two-thirds  of  Whitney's  Ele- 
mentary Lessons ;  reading — Child's  Book  of  Nature  and  Swiuton's  Fourth  Reader ;  his- 
tory—early settlements  and  discoveries,  the  latter  study  only  taken  up  the  last  part 
of  the  year." 

The  results  of  our  year's  work  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  any  previous 
jear.  The  standard,  both  intellectual  aud  moral,  is  higher,  the  work  more  iutelli- 
eeot,  the  purpose  more  clearly  defined,  and  more  elevating.  In  the  higher  grades 
the  effort  of  our  teachers  has  been  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  pupils.  Little  leo- 
tares,  experiments,  and  readings,  sometimes  in  study-hour,  have  given  :i  few  ideas 
and  facts  of  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  anil  chemistry.  The -study  of  history 
has  fireqnently  given  place  to  that  of  current  events.  A  number  of  pupils  take  a 
weekly  paper,  and  are  well  up  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Much  attention  has  l>een 
given  to  the  study  «)f  hygiene.  Simple  printed  lessons,  specially  prepared,  have  been 
iwed  in  some  grades.  The  text-book  "Alcohol  and  Hygiene"  has  been  used  in  the 
higher  classes  occasionally  as  supplementary  rea^ling. 

We  have  a  temperance  society  which  numbers  over  one  hundred  members,  embrac- 
ing nearly  all  that  element  which  carries  weight  on  account  of  intelligence  or  moral 
force.  The  instruction  and  example  of  the  teachers  are  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
tompennce  papers  and  leaflets. 

A  spirit  of  helpfuluess  and  responsibility  is  growing  up,  which  we  are  trying  to 
^velop  by  giving  an  opportunity  for  work  in  this  and  other  lines  of  Christian  en- 
deavor. Regular  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  ^iven  daily.  Apart  of  one  even- 
ing in  the  week  is  devoted- to  Bible  study  in  each  section,  under  the  teacher  in  charge. 
A  weekly  prayer  meeting,  the  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary,  is  well  sustained 
bj  the  papils.  The  truth  working  through  the  life  is  daily  exemplified,  as,  for  Instance, 
io  the  case  of  a  high  spirited  girl  who  wrote  in  her  home  letter :  "  I  don't  get  mad,  as 
I  used  to.  When  I  am,  I  think  of  the  text,  ■*  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city,'  and  then  I  can  keep  quiet." 

The  different  ministers  of  Carlisle  have  officiated  for  us,  each  one  in  turn  taking  six 
or  seven  consecutive  Sundays,  and  giving  a  regular  afternoon  service,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  students. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  well  maintained,  but  with  more  effort  in  some 
of  the  lower  grades  than  heretofore.    This  is  in  part  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
mercurial  Apache  element,  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our  teachers  have  been  over- 
worked.   Each  primary  teacher  averaged  during  the  winter  between  forty-five  and 
fifty  popils. 

A  great  need  of  our  school  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  more  work  for  boys.  If 
we  could  give  all  our  older  boys  the  stimulus  of  profitable  half-day  work,  they  would 
fltndy  with  greater  courage  and  hopefulness.  The  term  profitable  I  use  with  refer- 
ence to  the  student,  not  the  Government. 

The  school-rooms  have  been  open  to  visitors  at  all  hours.  The  interests  of  the  work 
have  been  thns  advanced,  but  at  some  present  sacrifice  to  us. 

boys'  quartkrs. 

1  find  a  very  gi'eat  objection  to  placing  large  numbers  of  students  in  one  room  for 
•leeping.  It  tends  to  depravity  and  prevents  the  growth  of  individual  character.  Two, 
or  three  at  most,  are  as  many  as  should  be  placed  in  one  room  for  sleeping.  Our  bar- 
rack* are  so  divided  as  to  require  us  to  put  as  many  as  sixteen  in  some  rooms. 

NEW  ORLEANS  EXHIBIT. 

An  incident  of  our  school  experience  during  the  year  was  the  exhibit  made  by  ns 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  your  office. 
This  exhibit  incladed  specimens  of  work  from  the  school  shops,  consisting  of  harness, 
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tinware, joiner-work,  tailoring, shoemaking,  printing,  blacksmith  and  wagon  work; 
of  girW  needle- work  on  dresses,  patching  and  darning;  also  specimens  of  the  work 
of  the  school-rooms  in  writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  drawing,  &c.  The  whole,  dis- 
played in  suitable  cases  loaned  by  the  National  Museum,  constituted  by  far  the  most 
complete  showing  of  Indian  progress  in  labor  and  education  that  the  exhibition  con- 
tained. The  attention  of  visitors  attracted  to  this  exhibit  was  widespread,  and  the 
almost  universal  sentiment  reaching  us  in  regard  to  it  is  approval  of  the  course  of 
the  Government  iu  olfering  this  and  other  educational  advantages  to  the  Indians. 
Prominent  educators  in  this  and  other  countries  have  written  me  on  the  subject,  and 
the  Canadian  educational  bureau  has  made  minute  inquiries  and  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  adopting  the  same  methods  for  the  Indians  under  its  charge.  Numerous 
newspaper  notices  flattering  to  the  Government  have  been  sent  to  mov 

The  educational  representative  of  the  French  Gk>vernment  askcMl  that  our  exhibit 
be  donated  to  his  Gk>vernment,  to  form  a  part  of  their  collection  of  educational  work 
and  appliances  at  Paris. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  good.  The  only  oases  of  acute  diseases  of 
any  importance  occurring  during  the  past  year  have  been  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and 
intermittent  fever.  There  were  many  bad  ca3e8  of  the  former  disease  among  the  Pue- 
blos who  were  admitted  August  24,  and  also  amon^  the  Osages  who  came  September 
26.  Many  of  the  Osage  party  were  suffering  from  intermittent  fever  when  they  came, 
and  the  only  cases  of  that  disease  outside  of  that  party  were  those  whose  systems  con- 
tained the  malarial  poison  on  admission,  and  all  have  recovered.  The  conjunctivitis 
extended  to  many  of  the  older  pupils,  developing  mostly  iu  subjects  who  had  had 
the  dinease  before.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  this  aifection  have  been 
treated,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  occurring  in  scrofulous  subjects,  all  recovered, 
there  being  no  impairment  of  vision  in  any  case.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  which  so 
often  results  in  opacity  and  consequent  impairment  of  sight,  was  prevented  by  sora- 
pnlous  care  and  judicious  treatment.  The  greater  number  of  those  snffering  from 
chronic  disorders  when  they  arrived  have  been  benefited.  An  abundant  supply  of 
nourishing  food,  good  personal  and  sanitary  measures,  regular  habits  of  diet,  exercise, 
and  honr^of  sleep,  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  overcoming  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluences of  the  reservation  life,  which  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  in  all  its  tendencies — 
physically,  morally,  and  spiritually. 

I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  that  the  reservation  and  gratuitous  ration  system,  if 
continued  long,  will  result  in  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  race.  One  high  in  au- 
thority says,  '*  Ignorance,  indolence,  intemperance,  uncontrolled  anger,  and  licen- 
tiousness originate  alike  a  lar^^e  part  of  the  crime,  insanity,  idiocy,  physical  defects, 
and  pauperism  with  which  society  is  afflicted — ^If  not  directly,  indirectly ;  if  not  in  the 
first  generation,  in  the  second.^'  All  these  causes,  and  more,  obtain  in  the  highest  de- 
gree on  the  reservations. 

Seven  deaths  have  occurred  at  the  school  during  the  year,  all  from  consumption, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  from  tubercular  meningitis.  Eight  threatened  with 
pulmonary  trouble  were  sent  to  their  homes.  The  whole  number  taken  care  of  in  the 
hospital  tor  the  year  was  155,  an  average  of  nearly  13  per  month.  Whole  number 
treated  as  out  patients  was  296,  an  average  of  a  little  over  24  per  month.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  these  cases  was  from  among  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year. 

In  the  admission  of  new  pupils  to  the  remote  schools  the  greatest  possible  care 
should  be  taken  in  their  examination,  which  should  always  be  made  under  the  im- 
mediate directioq  of  some  representative  of  the  school.  There  ought  to  be  an  enroll- 
ment of  all  Indian  youth  of  school  age,  whether  in  reservation  schools  or  not,  and  a 
careful  physical  examination  made  of  each  one  by  the  physicians,  such  examination 
to  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year.  These  examinations  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
record,  to  be  used  as  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  in  selecting  pupils  for  the 
higher  schools. 

Great  benefit  has  come  to  the  boys  from  the  short  vacation  camp  experiences  in  the 
mountain.  1  have  in  view  a  sanitarium  iu  some  suitable  locality  in  the  mountains, 
where  those  who  are  threatened  with  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  sent 
to  recuperate. 

For  the  girls  we  need  a  gymnasium,  where  they  may  be  given  some  regular  calis- 
tlienic  exercises.  I  hope  to  secure  this  soon  from  the  buildings  vacated  for  the  new 
dining-hall. 

CHARITIES  AND  PUBJJC  INTEREST. 

Without  any  special  eftbrt  on  our  part,  there  have  flowed  in,  to  help  us  pay  off  the 
farm  indebtedness  and  for  other  objects,  contributions  amounting  to  $9,618.72.  The 
public  interest  in  this  feature  of  the  Government's  Indian  work  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased, and  whereas  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  school  there  was  constantly  expressed 
much  doubt,  and  even  contempt,  the  conclusion  now  seems  to  be  almost  or  quite  nni- 
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renal  that  broad  and  liberal  opportunities  for  education  and  industrial  training,  and 
Msoeiation  with  the  other  masses  of  our  people,  is  the  bouoden  duty  of  the  self-con- 
stitotMl  guardian  Government  to  its  involuntary  wards.  The  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  Indian  youth  now  maintained  imperfectly  in  schools  is  not  calculated  to  rapidly 
perform  that  part  of  the  work  of  Indian  elevation  devolving  upon  schools,  nor  in  it, 
u  view  of  thH  treaty  obligations  of  the  Government  to  the  Indians,  aside  from  the 
obligations  of  humanity  and  statesmanship,  creditable  to  the  United  States.  The 
time  is  favorable  and  there  seems  to  be  no  obstruction  in  the  way  except  the  apathy 
ofthe  Government  itself. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

From  the  beginning  of  America  until  this  present  the  example  overshadowing  all 
other  examples  of  ours  to  the  Indian  has  been  that  of  murder  and  murderous  intent. 
For  every  man  of  us  the  Indian  sees  auietly  following  the  pursuits  of  industry  and 
peace,  we  place  before  him  ten  armea  men.  We  spasmodically  dole  out  to  him  ho> 
meopathic  doses  of  the  peaceful  and  industrious  elements  of  onr  civilization,  but  keep 
him  continoonsly  saturated  with  Thompsonian  doses  of  onr  savage  elements.  That 
the  homeopathic  doses  have  little  effect,  or  that  the  patient  sickens  and  dies  under 
the  irritating  process,  is  a  natural  sequence.  If  example  has  any  force,  the  Indian  ia 
instigated  and  inspired  by  us  to  be  and  continue  jnst  what  he  is.  His  inherent  qnal- 
ities  and  his  heredity  are  not  near  as  potent  as  the  ever-present  grinding,  debasing 
systems  and  examples  to  which  we  subject  him.  Instead  of  receiving  recognition  as 
ft  man  and  a  brother,  and  being  surely  placed  under  some  continuous  uplifting  policy, 
he  has  always  been,  and  is  slili,  the  shuttlecock  for  every  community.  Territory,  and 
State  organization  within  whose  limits  he  falls.  The  driving-out  policy  has  been 
the  only  popular  one  since  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  thus  driven  away 
from  every  substance,  and  shadow  even,  of  encouragement  to  escape  from  his  old 
mv^ge  life,  we  hold  him  to-day  under  far  jnore  degrading  influences  than  those  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  untutored  savage  state  before  we  came  and  assumed  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  responsibility  over  him. 

Many  thousands  of  the  failures,  discontents,  paupers,  and  criminals  of  all  nations 
imder  Ood^s  bright  sun  annually  arrive  among  us,  on  invitation,  and  find  open  doors^ 
open  arms,  and  the  rights  and  homes  of  freedom  and  freemen  anywhere  and  every- 
There.  In  two  hundred  and  fift^  years  black,  exotic  savages  are  transplanted  and 
Bcrease  to  seven  millions  in  this  land.  They  |;row  out  of  barbarism  and  barbaric 
luigaages  into  the  knowledge,  benefits,  and  abilities  we  possess,  because  of  and  through 
*  10  other  reason  than  that  they  were  forced  into  the  open  doors  of  experience.  Tne 
hdian,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  constantly  driven  away  from 
operience  and  back  upon  himself,  remains  his  old  self,  or  grows  worse  under  the  ag- 

EATations  and  losses  of  the  helps  to  his  old  active  life.  Any  policy  which  invites 
m  to  become  an  individual,  and  brings  him  into  the  honest  activities  of  civilization, 
md  especially  into  the  atmosphere  of  our  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial  exam- 
ples, assures  to  him  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development  into  independent  man- 
oood.  Any  policy  which  prolongs  the  massing,  inactive,  herding  systems  continues 
to  lead  to  destruction  and  death.  It  fs  folly  to  hope  for  substantial  cure  except  there 
be  radical  change  in  the  treatment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
Captain  Tenth  Oavalry,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Chilocco  Industrial  School,  July  15, 1885. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  1, 1  here- 
with submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school.  Chilocco  Industrial  School  is  located 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  near  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  five  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  The  location  of  the  school  is  in  most  respects 
onfaTorable.  It  is  almost  entirely  isolated  from  all  society,  thus  depriving  the  pupils 
of  the  benefits  of  direct  contact  with  civilized  life,  which  has  been  found  to  be  so 
beneficial  in  the  schools  situated  in  the  States.  The  location  of  the  school  also  being 
immediately  on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  leading  from  the  Indian  agencies 
to  the  State  of  Kansas,  causes  it  to  be  visited  oy  hundreds  of  Indians  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  as  many  come  during  the  winter  and  in  stormy  weather,  and  have 
children  in  the  school,  they  cannot  be  turned  away ;  but  their  presence  is  in  every  way 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  seventy-five 
to  be  here  at  one  time,  and  they  all  want  to  board  and  sleep  in  the  school  bnildings 
thus  for  the  time  being,  creating  disorder  and  confusion,  and  in  many  instances  they 
caose  discontent  among  the  children. 
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A  large  tract  of  land  (8, 960  acres)  has  beeu  set  apart  by  an  executive  order  for  the 
use  of  the  school.  It  shoald  be  secured  to  the  school  by  a  more  perfect  title.  The 
land  is  good  and  well  adapted  to  farming  and  grazing,  and  will  in  a  few  years  supply 
the  school  with  a  large  part  of  its  support.  A  herd  of  400  cattle  belongs  to  the  school 
from  which  it  is  expected  that  the  supply  of  beef  will  be  obtained.  Twenty  mules 
and  the  same  number  of  horses  and  ponies  are  in  use  in  farming,  and  caring  for  the 
stock.  More  work  animals  are  needed  to  conduct  the  farming  operations  properly. 
Four  hundred  aud  fifty  acres  of  land  are  in  cultivation,  of  which  three  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  have  beeu  broken  this  summer.  All  crops  planted  have  done  well,  but 
as  much  of  the  land  was  newly  broken,  a  very  large  crop  could  not  be  expected  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  3,000  bushels  each  of  oats  and  corn,  200  tons  of  millet, 
2,000  bushels  each  of  turnips,  beets,  and  carrots,  1,000  of  potatoes,  and  1,000  of  other 
vegetable**. 

There  being  so  large  a  farm  and  so  much  stock  to  furnish  employment  for  the  boys, 
no  shops  or  other  facilities  for  learning  trades  have  ever  been  supplied  to  this  school, 
and  since  but  little  opportunity  for  employment  at  trades  is  supplied  at  any  of  the 
agencies  in  the  Territory,  and  since  the  opportunity  for  engaging  in  farming  and  stock 
falsing  is  unexcelled,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  wonld  be  best  to  make  any  change  in 
this  respect. 

House  work,  sewing,  and  laundry- work,  butter-making,  &c.,  are  taught  the  girls. 

The  school-room  exercises  include  instruction  only  in  the  most  primary  branches, 
especially  in  speaking  English.  All  conversation  in  any  language,  except  English, 
is  strictly  prohibited. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  a  stay  of  seven  months  in  this  school  has  not  enabled  me 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  can  be  made  a  success.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of  daily 
contact  with  Indian  society  aud  obliged  to  deal  with  almost  every  tribe  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  yet  there  is  no  regularly  constituted  authority  of  any  kind.  Indians  come 
and  go  at  pleasure  and  do  as  they  please  while  here.  Cattlemen  locate  their  herds  on 
the  school  farm,  come  and  go  through  the  fences  at  pleasure,  and  defy  auy  one  who 
attempts  to  interfere.  A  race-course  has  been  laid  out  on  the  school  farm  and  horse 
racing  and  whisky  selling  have  been  added  to  the  list.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
drunken  Indians  may  be  seen  at  this  school  than  at  any  agency  in  the  Territory,  and 
yet  should  a  murder  be  committed  no  arrests  could  be*  mmie  without  it  was  done  by 
authorities  in  the  State  miles  distant.  While  the  appliances  for  conducting  an  in- 
dustrial school  are  of  the  first  order,  yet  the  work  is  constantly  marred  and  every 
effort  neutralized  by  the  lack  of  some  authority  to  deal  with  the  disturbing  elements 
constantly  met  with  here. 

H.  J.  MINTHORN, 
In  charge. 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


•     Indian  Training  School, 
Forest  Grove j  Oreg,^  August  18,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annnal 
report  of  this  school. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1884,  I  resigned  the  position  of  physician  and  principal 
teacher,  and  relieved  Dr.  H.  J.  Minthorn  as  superintendent,  he  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  school  at  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory. 

By  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1885,  the  capacity  of  the  school  was  increased  from  150  to  200  children.  At  the 
same  time  an  additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  the  erection  of  larger 
and  more  convenient  quarters  for  the  school. 

In  the  hope  that  these  new  quarters  would  be  erected  without  delay,  the  school 
was  filled  up  to  as  near  the  maximum  number  as  the  limited  quarters  would  allow, 
and  189  children  were  crowded  into  quarters  calculated  for  less  than  half  that  num- 
ber. Bad  weather  at  length  set  in,  and  there  being  no  probability  of  new  buildings 
before  spring,  preparations  were  begun  for  spending  the  winter  in  the  old  quarters. 
By  economizing  all  available  space  the  school  succeeded  in  accommodating  itself  to  the 
situation  with  tolerable  comfort,  and  made  excellent  progress  until  about  the  15th  of 
December,  when  a  snow-storm,  unprecedented  in  this  country  for  severity,  set  in. 

In  the  midst  of  this  storm,  on  the  morning  of  December  18,  the  girls*  building,  con- 
taining their  dormitories  ana  living  rooms,  together  with  the  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
supplies  and  dry-goods  store-rooms,  sewing  and  music  rooms,  besides  living  rooms  for 
several  employes,  burned  to  the  ground.  The  fire  apparently  caught  from  a  defective 
flue,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  attic.  It  happened  at  a  time  when  ^11  the  children  and 
most  of  the  employes  were  abseni;  at  chapel  exercises  in  the  other  building.  Aided 
by  the  explosion  of  lamps,  the  flames  gained  such  headway  before  being  discovered 
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that  all  efforts  to  check  them  were  futile;  apd  within  forty  minates  ifrom  the  first 
alarm  the  walls  fell  iu.  The  locatiou  of  the  fire  prevented  access  to  the  only  stair- 
way leading  to  the  attic,  and  all  the  bedding  and  clothing  belonging  to  the  girls  was 
bamed,  together  with  everything  belonging  t>o  employes  on  the  st^cond  floor.  The 
•applies  and  most  of  the  dry  goods  were  saved.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  all  present  at 
roll-call.  The  boys  cheerfnlly  abandoned  quarters  and  bedding  in  behalf  of  the  girls, 
and  fonnd  quarters  in  the  barn  and  other  out-buildings  until  a  shed  was  inclosed  and 
rendered  as  comfortable  as  could  be  made  with  such  material  as  could  be  obtained  at 
the  time. 

For  three  weeks  we  were  completely  snow-bound,  having  no  communication  with 
the  ontside  world.  But  having  saved  all  our  provisions,  we  had  plenty  to  eat,  and 
tbeu,  too,  plenty  to  do.  School-room  work  for  the  time  was  suspended,  and  a  double 
force  pot  into  the  sewing-rooms.  The  girls  sewed  and  cooked,  the  boys  out  wood, 
abo\'eIed  snow  from  the  walks,  and  roofs  of  buildings,  built  additions  and  repaired 
old  bnildings.  Daring  all  this  trying  time,  not  a  murmur  of  complaint  was  heard 
from  any  child  or  employ^,  but  all  worked  harmoniously  forthe  welfare  of  the  school. 
The  chapel  and  school-rooms  having  been  converted  into  dining  and  sewing  rooms, 
a  new  temporary  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  burned  building,  for  school 
porpoaes.    By  tne  1st  of  February  the  regular  programme  was  resumed. 

The  bill  making  appropriati(»u8  for  new  buildings  contained  the  provision  that  land 
toitable  for  a  farm  for  the  school,  should  be  donated  at  some  point  within  the  State 
of  Oregon.  There  were  three  donations  made  in  accordance  with  this  provision,  as 
follows:  Newberg,  a  tract  of  100  acres  of  land,  heavily  timbered;  Forest  Grove,  a 
tract  of  23  acres  near  the  town,  for  a  building  site,  and  75  acres  of  pasture-land,  four 
Bules  away  ;  Salem,  a  tract  of  171  acres,  sparstoly  timbered,  and  ten  acres  nnder  cul- 
tivation.  After  loog  delay  the  Salem  site  was  chosen  chiefly  on  account  of  the  larger 
onmber  of  acres  and  its  nearness  to  the  State  capital. 

Under  date  of  February  20,  a  dispatch  was  received  instructing  to  take  possession 
of  the  Salem  donation,  and  begin  work.  Twelve  carpenter  boys  in  charge  of  the 
•ehool  carpenter,  D.  E.  Brewer,  were  immediately  sent  to  Salem.  Notwithstanding 
beavy  rains,  within  three  weeks  they  had  repaired  and  added  to  two  old  buildings 
foond  on  the  premises,  converting  them  into  comfortable  summer  quarters  for  50 
children.  On  the  17th  of  March,  46  boys  and  15  girls,  with  necessary*  supplies, 
vere  transferred  to  Salem.  This  division  of  the  school  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Ed.  McCon ville,  disciplinarian,  aided  by  £.  H.  Woodward,  farmer,  Mrs.  MoConville, 
amstant  teacher,  doing  duty  as  matron,  and  Mrs.  Woodward,  seamstress,  serving  as 
cook.  The  work  of  clearing  and  improving  now  began  in  earnest,  and  the  manner 
IB  which  stumps,  brush,  and  trees  gave  wa^  before  their  axes,  spades,  and  plows, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  little  village  of  houses  and  sheds,  made  mainly  of 
diikes  and  poles,  hewn  from  timber  on  the  ground,  sprang  up,  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  every  one  who  beheld  it,  and  made  many  warm  friends  for  the  In- 
iim  boys  and  girls,  where  they  had  none  before. 

With  the  school  virtually  divided  into  two,  without  an  increase  in  the  force  of  em- 
ploj^s,  it  was  found  difficult  to  do  satisfactory  work,  and  at  length  deemed  best  to 
concentrate  the  main  body  of  the  school  at  one  point  or  the  other.  There  being  lit- 
tle to  do  at  Forest  Grove,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  done  at  Salem,  it  was  decided  to 
BOTe  the  main  body  of  the  school  to  the  latter  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of 
Mftj  all  the  Forest  Grove  division,  excepting  the  second  grade,  numbering  39  girls  and 
^  boys,  together  with  the  shops,  sewing-rooms,  ^c,  was  transferred  to  Salem.  After 
tome  delay  in  perfecting  the  temporary  quarters,  a  reorganization  was  effected,  and 
the  school  opened  with  all  departments  in  operation  June  1.. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  being  approved,  after  another  delay,  arising  by  reason  of  a 
technical  error  in  the  title  of  the  new  farm,  the  contract  was  awarded  July  23,  and 
approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  August  13,  and  at  this  writing 
the  work  is  begtiu,  with  every  prospect  that,  unless  wet  weather  should  begin  soon, 
the  school  will  be  in  comfortable  and  convenient  quarters  within  a  few  months.  The 
BiiiD  bnildings  will  be  three  in  number — a  central  building  to  be  used  exclusively  for  ' 
efaspel  and  school-room  purposes;  a  girls'  quarters,  containing  kitchen  and  dining- 
nxrni  and  fimr  employer  rooms ;  and  a  boys'  quarters,  containing  also  tour  living 
rooms  for  employ^.  These  three  buildings  will  be  bnilt  by  contract.  The  shops, 
office,  warehouse,  and  hospitals  will  be  built  by  the  Indian  boys  under  the  direction 
of  a  skillful  mechanic.    The  warehouse  is  already  under  way. 

The  location  is  five  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Salem,  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon 
asd  California  Railroad  constituting  Its  eastern  boundary.  The  land  is  an  elevated 
tract,  from  which  the  railroad  runs  down-grade  in  both  directions.  The  railroad  com- 
pany have  put  in  a  side  track,  erected  a  passenger  and  freight  platform,  and  made  a 
station  of  the  school.  The  name  given  to  the  station  iBChenidwdt  meaning  Indian 
town. 

The  industrial  departments,  particularly  the  shoe  and  blacksmith  shops,  are  not 
Able  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  we  hope  and  believe  they  will  in  the  future,  for  the 
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I  reason  that  maoh  of  the  year  tbey  have  been  closed  and  the  instructors  and  appren- 

tices detailed  to  more  urgent  work  incident  to  the  tire  in  the  winter  and  the  removal 
and  establishment  in  new  quarters  of  the  main  body  of  the  school.     While  the  time 
has  been  lost  from  their  respective  trades,  it  has  in  no  sense  been  wasted,  for  the 
schooling  received  in  slashing,  clearing,  and  grubbing  will  not  comd  amiss,  and  bas. 
been  well  calculated  to  the  formation  of  industrious  habits. 

THE  SHOE  SHOP, 

with  an  average  number  of  six  apprentices,  has  manufactured  541  pairs  of.  shoes  and 

11  pairs  of  boots ;  also  has  repaired  *2tiQ  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 

THK  BLACKSMITH  SHOP, 

with  six  apprentices,  has  made — 

1  four-seated  hack |200  (X> 

.    1  buckboard 75  CK> 

25  neck-yokes ' 50  GO 

1  water-tark 30  00 

2  hay-racks 30  00 

18  maul-rings -* 4*  fO 

12  iron  wedges ^ 6  00 

Job  work  for  school .'. 175  OO 

Cash  received  from  outside  work 76  50 

Total 00 

CARPENTER  SHOP. 

The  carpenter  boys,  numbering  sixteen,  have  put  up  fourteen  buildings  and  sheds^ 
sufficient  m  capacity  to  furnish  ample  summer  quarters  for  the  entire  school,  with  all 
its  departments.  Most  of  these  buildings  were  formed  from  the  green  timber  found 
on  the  land ;  the  roofs,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  the  sheds,  the  sides  and  partitions,  aa 
well,  are  of  shakes  mad«  on  the  grounds. 

THE  "^IILOR  SHOP, 

with  an  average  working  force  of  fourteen  ^irls,  has  made,  since  January  1,  126  uni- 
form suits,  127  jeans  pants,  and  50  under-snits. 

THE  SEWING-ROOM, 

with  an  average  working  force  of  fourteen  girls,  has  made,  since  January  1,  967  gar- 
ments, including  175  dresses,  and  256  aprons,  besides  187  sheets,  139  pillow-cases,  32 
bed- ticks,  and  &  curtains. 

THE  FARM. 

The  farm  boys  have  slashed  fifty  acres  of  land,  grubbed  ten,  aud  plowed  seventeen. 
Together  with  what  they  have  raised  on  land  belouging  to  the  school,  aud  what  they 
have  earned  by  work  out«ide,  they  have  supplied  the  school  for  one  year  with  grain, 
hay,  aud  vegetables. 

SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

The  school-room  work  of  last  year,  beginning  September  1,  though  seriously  inter- 
rupted by  cause  of  the  loss  of  one  of  our  buildings,  and  the  removal  of  the  school  from 
Forest  Grove  to  Salem,  has  not  been  without  some  good  results.  The  school  opened 
with  five  grades.  The  work  for  the  year  having  been  carefully  planned,  we  hoped 
to  accomplish  more  than  we  had  ever  done  before ;  but  when  the  building  was 
burned,  the  school-room  work  was  suspended  for  more  than  a  month,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  school,  two  grades  (the  third  and  fourth)  were 
necessarily  out  of  the  school-room  for  more  than  two  months.  Though  working 
under  discouraging  circumstances  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  children 
were  cheerful  and  obedient,  showing  a  perfect  willingness  to  overcome  difficulties  by 
hard  work  and  close  application. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  twenty -four  pupils  (ten  girls  and  fourteen  boys)  was 
sent  out  this  year,  most  of  them  passing  very  creditable  examinations.  They  were 
given  nothing  more  than  a  rndimental  education  in^  the  following  branches — viz. 
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United  States  history,  geography,  language,  arithmetic,  reading,  writiue,  and  spell- 
ing. Their  rhetorical  work  was  conducted  mainly  by  themselves,  in  the  form  of  a 
literary  society.  Their  graduating  exercises  were  very  similar  to  those  of  other 
schools,  the  boys  and  two  of  the  girls  preparing  orations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
girls  essays,  these  being  entirely  their  own  productions. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  examinations  were  made  in  each  grade,  and  the  promotions 
from  the  lower  grades  were  as  follows :  From  the  first  grade,  16 ;  from  the  second 
grade,  40 ;  from  the  third  grade,  25 ;  from  the  fourth  grade,  28. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  vocal  music  has  been  taught,  and  instrumental  through- 
oat  the  whole  year.  Their  progress  iu  music  has  been  very  satisfactory,  many  of 
them  showing  marked  talent  in  this  art;  Last  May  a  concert  was  given  by  the  grad- 
Qfttiog  class  and  the  little  ones  of  the  lowest  grade,  in  Forest  Grove,  Portland,  and 
Salem.  Besides  several  choruses  their  programme  contained  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental duets  and  solos.  At  each  place  they  were  favored  with  a  crowded  bouse 
and  an  appreciative  audience  who  expressed  genuine  surprise  at  their  proficiency  in 
mnsic.  The  calisthenic  songs  by  the  little  ones  were  well  received  and  heartily 
applauded.  The  band  boys  also  received  special  notice.  Their  mnsic  was  considered 
good,  taking  into  consideration  that  they  had  had  only  a  few  months'  practice. 

SANITARY. 

Everything  considered,  the  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  good.  Of 
a  party  of  nineteen  children  bi;t>n^ht  to  the  school  in  March  from  Klamath  Agency, 
in  Southern  Oregon,  three  have  died  and  two  others  returned  to  their  home9  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  failing  health.  The  change  of  climate  has  seemed  to  be  disastrous  to  them. 
Of  fonr  other  deaths  in  the  year  three  were  from  consumption. 

The  Forest  Grove  school  among  its  pupils  includes  representatives  from  twenty- 
nine  different  tribes  scattered  throughout  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Idaho,  and 
Alaska.  These  tribes  number  about  22,000  Indians,  among  whom  there  are  3,400  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  Alaska  not  included.  This  is  the  only  school  of  its  character  ac- 
eessible  to  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  becoming  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  have  their  children  edncated  is  attested  by  the  face  that  many  applications  were 
received  durine  the  year  from  Indian  parents  desirous  of  sending  their  children  to 
this  school.  Many  of  these  were  r«*fu8ed  because  we  could  not  accommodate  them. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  I  would  empbaticallv  recommend  that  with  the  completion  of 
the  new  quarter  the  capacity  of  the  school  be  increased  to  three  hundred  pupils,  and 
that  an  appropriation  for  that  number  be  asked  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
Bespectfnlly,  yours, 

W.  V.  COFFIN, 

SuperintendeHt, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Industrial  Schooe  for  Indian  Youth, 
Genoa,  Nance  County,  Nebraska,  August  20,  1885. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  an- 
nual report  of  this  school :  Opened  February  20,  1884,  with  pupils  from  the  Sioux  Res- 
orations,  Dakota,  and  has  been  in  existence  eighteen  months,  during  which  time 
pnpils  have  been  added  from  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  Nebraska. 
Whole  niimber  enrolled  up  to  date,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven — one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  boys  and  forty-eight  girls.  Of  these,  one  was  not  accepted  and  sent 
back,  two  have  died,  five  sent  home  by  order  of  Indian  Office,  twenty-four  returned 
on  account  of  incurable  disease,  some  of  whom  have  since  died,  eighteen  have  run 
away  and  not  yet  returned,  reducing  our  number  to  one  hnndred  and  twenty-six, 
oinety-one  boys  and  thirty-five  girls.  Ages  from  seven  to  eighteen  years.  A  few  over 
eighteen  were  admitted  by  permission  of  the  Indian  Office. 

buildings. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  added  during  the  year.  One  shed  destroyed  by  fire 
not  yet  rebuilt.    No  other  changes. 

THE  farm. 

The  school  farm  is  the  north  half  of  a  section  comprising  320  acres  east  of  and  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Genoa.  A  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  destined  to  be 
the  main  line  when  completed  to  North  Platte,  shortening  the  road  several  miles, 
crosses  the  farm  its  entire  length  a  few  hnndred  feet  in  front  of  the  main  school 
boilding. 
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A1>ont  20  acres  are  used  as  school  grounds,  roads,  &>o.,  leaving  300  acres  for  farming: 
purposes.  This  year  101  acres  in  wheat  already  harvested  and  stacked,  promising  a 
large  yield  estimated  not  less  than  2,000  busheln ;  8  acres  of  oats  also  harvested  and 
in  stack,  promising  a  large  yield  per  acre;  60  acres  in  corn  looking  well ;  10  acres  po- 
tatoes ;  6  acres  beans ;  10  acres  garden  ;  40  acres  hay,  and  50  acres  pastur«'.  Pastnre 
fenced  last  spring.  I  make  no  estimate  of  the  probable  yield  of  the  unhar vested  prod- 
ucts, for  storms  and  other  causes  make  it  too  uncertain. 

Last  year  our  yield  of  com  was  estimated  at  6,000  bushels,  but  a  severe  storm  re- 
duced it  nearly  one-half.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  at  the  present  time  a  large 
and  profitable  yield  of  corn,  vegetables,  &c.,  is  promised. 

'  All  the  farm  work,  plowing,  planting,  harrowing,  cultivating  and  harvesting,  care 
of  stock,  building  of  fencing  and  necessary  repairs,  has  been  done  from  the  nnt  by 
the  Indian  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  school  farmer,  occasionally  assisted  by 
the  school  watchman  and  laborer,  each  instructing  the  boys  in  the  most  simple  and 
practical  method  of  doing  farm  work,  together  with  the  use  of  improved  farming 
machinery,  with  a  view  to  preparing  tnem  for  whatever  contingency  in  this  line  ot 
effort  may  confront  them  after  leaving  school ;  with  most  encouraging  results,  for  the 
pupils  have  exhibited  interest,  industry,  and  improvement. 

THE  SCHOOL  STOCK 

consists  of  3  horses,  2  mares,  2  mules,  12  cows,  1  blooded  bull.  Polled  Angus,  5  year- 
ling heifers,  5  spring  calves,  13  hogs,  froui  twelve  to  eighteen  months  olo,  12  shoate, 
and  38  pigs.  Our  loss  during  the  year  by  death,  1  horse,  1  cow,  and  4  hogs. 
Have  slaughtered,  for  the  use  of  the  school,  3  cows,  one  steer,  and  3  hogs.  Have  pur- 
chased for  the  school  since  it  opened,  4  horses,  2  mares,  2  omles,  16  cows,  1  bull,  and 
12  hogSi  and  sold  2  spring  calves.  The  difference  shows  Increase  during  eighteen 
months.  The  stock  is  cared  for  by  the  Indian  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  farmer,  and  is  one  of  the  best  civillzers  and  humanizers  connected  with  the 
school,  especially  the  horses.  Indians  are  generally  cruel  to  dumb  beasts.  By  re- 
straining the  bojTS  at  first  afid  having  fine  and  gentle  horses  they  soon  become  much 
attached  to  their  charge,  kind  and  patient  in  their  treatment  and  care  of  them, 
which  is  also  manifested  toward  the  other  stock  and  has  a  marked  effect  upon  their 
own  temper  and  disposition. 

BRICK-YARD. 

A  brick-yard  was  opened  last  year  upon  the  school  farm  as  an  industry  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils,  and  two  kilns  of  brick  made,  of  which  1^,280  have  been  sold 
at  from  $9  to  912.i)U  per  thousand,  averagi^^g  $10.  Last  June,  as  we  were  about  to 
commence  manufacturing,  a  shed  containing  brick  and  farming  machinery  and  im- 
plements was  destroyed  by  fire;  a  serious  loss,  inasmuch  as  it  has  retarded  and  actu- 
ally prevented  work  this  season ;  supposed  to  have  caught  from  a  passing  locomotive. 
This  industiy  can  be  made  a  source  of  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  income  to  the  school  every 
year,  besides  affording  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  valuable  trade. 

CARPENTRY. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  school,  for  besides  making  all  nec- 
essary repairs^  whatever  building  is  required,  constructing  useful  articles  of  rum iture, 
&o.,  it  affords  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become  possessed  of  a  good  trade,  and 
even  those  not  regularly  entered  as  apprentices  profit  by  it  in  learning  the  dse  of 
tools  and  material,  which  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  benefit  to  them  through  life, 
whatever  their  occupation  may  be.  The  boys  have  shown  great  interest  in  this  de- 
partment of  schi^ol  work,  and  already  have  exhibited  considerable  skill  in  the  making 
of  useful  articles  and  repairing  wood- work  about  the  buildings. 

BLACKSMITHINO* 

The  school  is  not  yet  provided  with  a  shop  for  blacksmith  or  iron  work.  Bnt  one 
of  the  pupils  expressing  a  desire  to  learn  this  trade,  a  place  was  found  in  town  for 
him  with  a  competent  mechanic,  who  kindly  offered  to  take  him  into  his  shop  one-half 
of  each  day  and  instruct  him  in  the  craft,  furnishing  the  necessary  tools,  implements, 
and  mateiial  free  of  charge. 

OTHER  TRADES. 

An  industrial  school,  limited  as  this  is  to  150  pupils,  cannot  well  pr(»vide  all  the 
mechanical  industries  necessary  as  a  means  of  instructing  Indian  youth.  If  increased 
to  300,  a  blacksmith,  shoe,  and  wagon  shop,  also  a  printing  establishment,  could  be 
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Added,  with  competent  instructors  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupils  and  the  service. 
Onr  preeent  nauioer  is  the  minimum  in  effective  effort,  and  the  maximum  in  expense, 
limiting  opportunities,  besides  compelling  the  greatest  care  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet^  which  would  be  easy  were  there  no  unforeseen  exigencies  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  do  all  that  should  be  done  when  needed  and  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year  even.  An  increase  to  double  the  number  does  not  necessarily  double  the 
expense ;  far  from  it.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  this  school  to  3Q0  pupils  and  keep  it  full. 

THE  SCHOOL- ROOM. 

All  most  admit  that  the  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  teachers  in 
the  school-room,  imparting  by  patient  and  persistent  effort  that  iustrnction  without 
which  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  in  life  and  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  their 
kind.  The  Indian  comes  to  us  with  a  slight,  if  any,  knowledge  of  our  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  No  familiarity  with  books  even  in  their  own  tongue,  generally 
devoid  of  all  instruction  in  modes  of  civilized  life,  permitted  to  gorj^e  themselves  at 
aU  times,  eat,  dress,  and  sleep  at  hap-hazard,  entirely  free  from  restraint.  They  grow 
op  in  the  camps  more  like  the  lower  animals  than  human  beings ;  the  boys,  animated 
by  a  foolish  pride,  as  free  as  the  wind,  while  the  girls  are  doomed  to  toil  and  drudg- 
ery, utterly  submissive  to  all  aggression  and  outrage — a  most  deplorable  state  of 
affairs.  Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  hundreds  of  years  of  ignorance  back  of 
them,  uo  record  of  the  past,  no  history,  they  are  imitative,  intuitive,  and  bright,  and 
readily  yield  to  direction  toward  a  higher  life,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity,  consid- 
ering ali  the  circumstances,  acquire  knowledge.  This  school,  after  an  existence  of 
only  eighteen  months — pupils  coming  and  going  at  all  times,  receiving  class  instruc- 
tion but  half  of  each  day,  working  the  other  half — can  make  a  remarkable  showing 
of  progress  in  their  studies  and  improvement  in  deportment. 

THB  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

« 

Number  enrolled,  126.  These  are  in  three  divisions.  Advanced  grade,  55;  inter^ 
mediate,  35;  and  primary,  36.  With  but  few  exceptions  they  can  all  speak,  read, 
and  write  English.  In  the  advanced  grade  they  study  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, geograpbyt  history,  and  drawing,  in  which  tbey  show  great  aptitude.  In 
the  intermediate  and  primary  grades  they  are  taught  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
and  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  constmetion  of  simple  English  sentences.  Dur- 
iug  the  vacation  months  of  the  summer  the  text- books  have  been  put  aside  and  special 
instructions  given  in  pe  nmanship  a  part  of  each  day  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

OEKBRAL  HOUSE-WORK 

is  especially  in  charge  of  the  matron  and  under  her  direction.  She  reports  the  work 
as  performed  by  the  Indian  girls,  either  as  pupils  or  employes,  except  in  the  laundry, 
where  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  boys,  seven  of  whom  are  detailed  for  each  half 
day  and*do  the  work  as  directed  by  the  laundress.  A  few  girls  are  thus  employed, 
but  our  limited  numher  of  girls,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  boys,  keep  them  busy 
at  other  household  work.  In  the  sewing- r<K)m,  where,  under  the  guardian  of  a  seam- 
stress, they  do  all  the  repairing,  making  their  own  and  the  smallest  boys*  wearing 
apparel,  the  larger  boys'  underwear,  and  the  necessary  table  and  chamber  linen,  in 
the  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  dormitories,  directed  by  the  cook  and  assistant  matron, 
they  do  all  the  work  required,  in  all  of  which  they  have  proven  themselves  very  effi- 
cient, in  this  way  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  and  capacity  for  every  branch  of  house- 
bold  employment.  The  detail  for  the  several  departments  changes  monthly,  so  that 
every  girl  is  instructed  and  practiced  in  each.  By  this  method  they  are  prepared  for 
all  the  duties  of  home  life. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  is  good,  and  has  been  during  the  year,  with  the 
exeeptioo  of  an  epidemic  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  with  a  few  cases  during  the  other  months — as  many  as  75  pupils  troubled 
with  it  at  the  same  time.  This  disease  is  said  to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent 
every  spring  among  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota,  as  indicated  by  their  name  for  the 
month  of  March,  the  same  as  for  sore  eye-i,  or  *'  the  sore-eyed  month.''  Several  pupils 
were  effected  with  tubercular  disease  and  scrofula,  which  developed  after  coming 
here.  On/s  young  girl  died,  and  23  were  considered  incurable  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  This  disease  is  our  greatest  trouble ;  it  is  so  prevalent  among  Indians,  de- 
▼elopa  rapidly,  often  fatally. 
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OBN/SRAL  REMARKS. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  my  corps  of  assistants,  all  of  whom  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  work  assigned  them  and  performed  it  with  marked  ability  and  snoceas  ; 
some  of  them  having,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  their  duties  here,  been 
engaged  in  similar  occupation  with  Indians  elsewhere,  an  experience  invaluable. 
The  matron,  formerly  of  the  Pawnee  school  at  this  place,  and  afterward  at  Indian 
training-school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  the  principal  teacher  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  the  Yank- 
ton school,  Dakota;  assistant  teacher  at  Yankton,  Dak.^  and  Cheyenne  school;  in- 
dustrial teacher  and  hospital  nurse,  at  Santee ;  farmer  with  the  Pawnees  while  here 
and  afterward  in  The  Indian  Territory.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  school  five  Indian 
pupils  were  sent  from  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  serve  as  assistants,  two  of  whom  remain — one 
as  assistant  matron  and  one  as  assistant  cook.  One,  the  assistant  seamstress,  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Pawnee  school,  Indian  Territory ;  one,  the  as- 
sistant laundress,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  interest,  industry,  and  improvement  manifested 
by  the  pupils  in  whatever  work  they  have  been  called  npon  to  perform.  At  first  the 
boys  objected  to  work  in  the  laundry,  doing  what  they  call  "  sqnaw  work,"  but  they 
soon  get  over  this  pride  in  the  matter,  and  no  more  complaints  were  made.  They 
have  not  exhibited  lazinesain  a  single  case,  which. to  me  was  most  extraordinary,  for 
I  expected  industry  to  be  the  exception,  while  it  has  proven  the  rule. 

The  laundry  bnllding,  not  yet  constructed,  we  have  ^m  the  opening  of  the  school 
used  a  portion  of  the  log  farm-house  for  laundry  purposes;  an  -inconvenient  arrange- 
ment, yet  it  has  been  made  to  answer.  Hope  to  complete  the  new  building,  with 
bath-rooms  attached,  before  winter.  It  is  designed  to  oe  80  feet  long,  20  wide,  with 
two  floors  above  the  basement,  and  bnilt  of  brick,  as  near  fire-proof  as  possible  with 
the  material  used,  in  rear  of  the  west  wing  of  the  main  bnildinff,  containing  the  girW 
dormitories,  and  connected  therewith,  in  order  to  afford  another  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire.    From  the  rear  of  the  lanndry  other  buildings  will  project  for  bath-rooms. 

Dnring  the  year  occasional  payments  have  been  made  to  the  pupils  for  extra  labor 
with  good  results,  the  money  in  nearly  every  case  being  expended  for  nsefnl  articles, 
principally  wearing  apparel,  in  which  the  pupils  exhibit  good  judgment  and  taste— 
their  selection  of  materials  and  colors  sensible,  and  the  prices  paid  reasonable,  and 
effect  agreeable.  Inasmuch  as  we  desire  them  to  imitate  our  own  people,  as  the 
speediest  road  to  a  higher  civilization,  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage  or  enforce  a 
uniform  style  of  dress,  but  leave  it  to  themselves,  and  thus  far  they  have  invariably 
followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  whites.  The  girls  have  made  their  own  dresses, 
exhibiting  much  skill  and  industry. 

The  wild  Indian  camps  scattered  over  the  country  exhibit  in  their  daily  life  all  the 
horrible  and  disgusting  features  of  Mormon  ism,  socialism,  and  kindred  evils.  Schools 
surrounded  with  such  can  result  in  but  little  if  any  permanent  good.  The  onl^  safety 
for  the  rising  generation  from  the  contamination  of  such  gross  immoralities  is  in  send- 
ing them  to  these  distant  industrial  schools  in  favored  localities  among  our  own  peo- 
ple. Even  the  churches  are  not  sanctuaries,  for  in  their  very  doors  blankets  are  thrown 
over  youug  maidens,  and  they  are  forced  away  to  prostitution.  The  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, devoted  and  heroic  as  any  upon  the  earth,  are  powerless  to  prevent  these 
outrages  and  protect  their  wards.  The  only  remedy  is  in  the  extension  by  Congres- 
sional legislation  of  the  civil  law  over  the  entire  Indian  country  and  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment— a  National  instead  of  a  State  of  Territorial  code,  for  the  latter  is  not  always 
equal  to  the  terrible  necessities  of  the  case.  Without  this  every  attempt  to  civilize 
the  Indians  will  prove  abortive,  "the  work  of  Sisyphus,"  wasted  effort,  not  at  all  com- 
plimentary to  our  intelligence  and  humanity  as  a*  Christian  people. 
Very  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  F.  TAPPAN. 

Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Haskell  Institote, 
LawrencCf  Kans.,  Junn  30,  1885. 

Sir  :  Early  in  the  summer  of  1883,  citizens  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity  proffered  to  the 
United  States  Government  280  acres  of  land,  on  which  to  establish  an  industrial 
school  for  Indians.  The  douati6n  was  accepted,  the  lands  located,  a  site  for  build- 
ings selected,  and  plans  prepared,  all  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mf^.  James 
M.  Haworth,  superindendent  of  Indian  schools.  The  plans  adopted  were  by  Has- 
kell &  Wood,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  embraced  three  stone  buildings,  each  122  by  62 
feet  in  outline,  three  stories  high,  exclusive  of  artics  and  including  basements.  The 
walls  were  of  native  limestone,  trimmingn  of  Cowley  County  limestone,  and  all  wood- 
work of  pine,  plain  and  substantial.     Acco:nmoilation.s  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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stadents,  and  for  a  corps  of  employes,  with  proper  school-rooms,  were  to  be  provided 
n  these  buildings. 

Cod  tracts  were  made  with  Smith  &.  Sargent,  of  Topeka,  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  and  work  was  commenced  in  Angust,  1883,  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
March  following.  After  one  building  had  been  inclosed,  and  the  other  two  had  been 
well  commenced,  the  funds  designed  for  payment  were  adjudged  inapplicable  to  this 
purpose,  and  farther  progress  was  delay^  for  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  the  funds 
available.  Work  was  resumed  in  March,  and  the  buildings  were  accepted  by  the 
,  Government,  as  certified  by  the  supervising  arcbitect,  July  10,  1884. 

Measures  had  been  taken  to  have  the  farm  fenced,  orchards  planted,  vegetable  gar- 
dens prepared,  and  all  necessary  arrangeiuents  perfected  for  opening  rhescnool  oa  the 
1st  of  April.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  superintendent  commissioned  in  Decem- 
ber, \>iSSf  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  purchase  furniture  for  the  school-rooms, 
io  make  out  a  list  of  employ^,  and  to  nominate  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  approved 
places.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  payments,  according  to 
agreement  with  the  contractors,  gave  occasion  for  a  postponement  of  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  baildings.  Furniture  and  other  supplies  for  the  school  were  received 
Defore  any  rooms  were  ready,  and  temporary  storage  had  to  be  secured.  The  farmer 
and  the  carpenter  were  appointed  in'  February,  and  commenced  service  in  March, 
1884.     Irregolar  service  supplied  the  required  assistance. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1884,  the  three  main  buildings  were  nearly  completed  according 
io  plans  and  specifications.  Piles  of  rough  stones  and  heaps  of  refuse  lumber  covered 
the  banks  of  earth  taken  from  cellars  and  cisterns,  and  the  interiors  were  in  the  usual 
condition  of  new,  nncleaned  buildings.  Two  bams  and  several  other  outbuildings 
were  nearly  ready  for  occupancy.  Crops  on  the  farm  covered  about  80  acres  under 
cnltivation,  and  200  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  of  unbroken  prairie.  The  whole 
had  been  inclosed,  and  fences  separated  the  cultivated  fields  from  the  cattle-ranges. 
An  orchard  of  applet  pears,  and  peaches  (400  trees)  had  been  set  out,  and  a  variety 
of  smaller  fruits  planted.  Preparations  for  vegetable  gardens  had  been  made,  and 
the  staple  products  for  a  large  family  supply  were  in  good  growing  condition.  The 
farm  stock  consisted  of  25  cows  and  heifers,  one  bull,  4  mules,  3  horses,  and  5  swine. 
A  fanner,  an  assistant,  and  six  Indian  boys  as  employ^  constituted  the  farm  force. 
In  addition  to  the  farm-work  the  teams  and  drivers  were  required  to  transfer  a  large 
amount  of  supplies  from  the  railroads  to  the  store-rooms  of  the  institntion,  to  remove 
debris  from  tne  grounds,  and  to  grade  down  the  heaps  of  earth  around  the  buildings. 
The  Indian  laborei's  were  also  employed  in  clouuiug  ilie  donuitories  and  suhool-rouuj::}. 
In  addition  to  the  construction  of  bams,  &c.,  the  carpenter  was  required  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  work  in  the  buildings  not  included  in  contracts.  Preparation  of  store- 
rooms, construction  of  tables  in  dining-halls,  fitting  up  of  kitchen  and  pantries  were 
necessary  before  pupils  could  be  received. 

As  the  contractors  did  not  deliver  the  buildings  to  thn  Government  until  July  10, 
and  in  view  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  preparation  and  of  the  heat  of  summer  being 
npon  us,  the  supervising  authorities  determined  not  to  open  the  school  for  Jndian  pu- 
pils before  the  1st  of  September.  The  general  superintendent.  Major  Ha  worth,  coun- 
seled a  later  date,  as  the  danger  to  the  health  of  pupils  in  removal  from  camp  and  change 
of  habits  in  the  summer  heat  would  be  very  great.  September  17  was  announced  as  the 
day  for  a  formal  opening.  Arrangements  were  perfected  in  August  by  correspondence 
with  Indian  agents  and  other  interested  parties  to  forward  pupils  to  the  school  by  the 
Ist  of  September,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Superintendent  Ha  worth  had 
called  a  convention  of  teachers  and  other  officers  of  Indian  schools  to  meet  at  Chilocco, 
Ind.  T.,  August  21,  1884.  This  meeting  afforded  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  an  ac- 
quaintance with  representatives  from  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Osage,  Kaw,  and  Cheyenne 
Agencies,  and  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  children  for  Haskell  Institute.  The 
severe  illness  of  Major  Haworth  prevented  him  from  visiting  the  agencies  as  designed. 

Twelve  Ponca  boys  were  collected  at  their  agency  by  the  co-operation  of  the  agent, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  and  his  employes,  with  the  writer.  These  12,  with  2  of  the  farm  boys, 
made  the  company  of  14  students,  with  which  the  school  opened  on  the  firstday  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  ]6tb  3  boys  and  5  girls  arrived  from  the  Ottawa  Reservation,  so  that 
the  school  numbered  22  at  the  public  opening  on  the  17th.  Chancellor  Lippincott,  of 
the  State  University,  delivered  an  address,  and  other  prominent  men  participated  in 
the  dedicatory  exercises  of  that  day.  An  audience  of  citizens  from  Lawrence  and 
▼icinity  attested  the  deep  interest  of  an  intelligent  people  in  this  new  enterprise. 

From  the  beginning  Hon.  D.  C.  Haskell,  M.  C.  from  this  district,  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  founding  of  the  school,  an^  by  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  ti.e 
Interior  the  name  and  title  of  Haskell  Institute  was  made  the  legal  title  by  which  the 
institution  should  be  known. 

On  the  18th  21  Pawnees  arrived,  and  on  the  2l8t  42  Cheyennes  and  36  Arapahoes, 
ooUeeted  by  John  Williams,  met  the  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Caldwell.  An 
important  part  of  this  large  delegation  from  the  Cheyenne  Agency  was  Miss  Anna  C. 
Hamilton,  with  30  Indian  pupils,  21  girls  and  6  small  boys,  transferred  from  the 
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Territory  to  Haskell  Institnte  by  Superiatendent  Haworth,  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
training  younger  pnpils,  especially  girls,  away  from  all  camp  association.     One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  pnpils  had  been  enrolled  up  to  the  Isc  of  October  ;  on  the  Ist 
of  November,  176;  on  the  1st  of  December,  214;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  280.     At 
this  time  the  room  for  boys  wat*  nearly  full,  219,  and  only  61  girls. 

Though  the  increase  had  been  rapid  and  the  average  for  the  four  months  high, 
considering  the  small  beginning,  yet  the  rule  extending  the  time  back  to  the  Ist  of 
July  would  reduce  the  average  attendance  to  little  over  100,  and  the  available  funds, 
as  reckoned  upon  this  basis,  would  fall  far  short  of  meeting  current  expenses.  Th© 
least  possible  outlay  for  employes  and  for  supplies  was  the  rule.  Many  items  had 
not  been  provided  for  in  planting  the  institution  and  were  thrown  into  current  ex- 
penses. Among  these  were  the  placing  of  appliances  for  steam  heating,  the  con- 
struction of  cisterns  at  the  school  building,  and  nearly  all  of  the  carpentry  in  fitting 
up  laundry  and  kitchen. 

All  of  the  machinery  for  steam  heating  was  on' the  ground  July  1.  Plans  and  esti- 
mates for  a  boiler-house  were  not  acted  upon  and  authority  given  to  proceed  with  the 
work  until  October  4,  and  then  time  had  to  be  given  to  advertise,  make  contracts,  and 
collect  materials.  A' very  severe  autumn  for  building  ensued,  and  steam  was  not 
passed  through  the  radiators  until  the  29th  of  Novendoer.  A  few  stoves  had  been 
placed  in  sick-rooms  and  in  school  and  dining  rooms,  but  these  were  not  sufficient  to 
warm  the  air  nor  to  dry  the  walls.  Severe  colds,  coughs,  and  congestion  of  lungs 
were  irequent  among  both  pnpils  and  employes.    The  transition  from  cold  to  a  sur- 

Elns  of  heat,  when^  steam  was  applied,  was  too  great.  The  sick-rooms  were  soon 
lied,  and  the  physician  was  kept  in  service  day  and  night,  until  our  inatitation 
had  more  the  air  of  a  hospital  than  of  a  school.  A  nurse  became  a  necessity.  Enn 
ploy^  taken  from  their  regular  service  to  care  for  the  sick  soon  broke  down. 

By  act  of  Congress,  passed  February  -^,  1885,  the  institution  was  relieved  from 
financial  embarrassment  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year.  Before  this  relief 
could  be  applied,  overwork  and  excessive  anxiety  had  caused  son\e  resignations  and 
much  suffering  among  employes.  The  uncertainty  about  our  financial  condition  in- 
creased the  labor  of  supervision.  Sickness  and  deaths  among  the  pupils  naturallj 
created  a  restless  desire  for  change.  Indian  parents  desired  to  call  tneir  children 
home  and  the  sick  plead  for  permission  to  go,  though  unable  to  arise  from  their  beds. 
Desertions  became  frequent  among  those  having  homes  or  friefids  in  Kansas.  A  few 
invalids  were  sent  home  on  the  urgent  request  of  their  friends. 

From  November  to  April  pneumonia  was  the  prevailing  disease.  At  one  time  2S 
cases  were  reported  by  the  physician,  and  about  one-half  of  the  number  critical.  Ten 
deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year,  as  follows: 


No. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


White  Volf  8  child 

Tbomae  Tattle 

Norman  Brockley.. 
Cbarien  Panther  . 

Seth  Thomas 

William  Eyre 

Andrew  Williams . . 
Chester  Lone- Walk 

Lizzie  King 

Steve  Kimball 


Bate. 


Nov.  13 
Jan.  11 
Jan.  28 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  17 
Apr.  3 
Apr.  17 
May  18 


Tribe. 


Cheyenne. 

Osage 

Pawnee.. 

Osajj^e 

Osage 

Pawnee.. 
Pawnee.. 
Pawnee . . 
Peoria . . . 
Ponca . .  . 


Age. 


10 
23 
20 
17 
13 
17 
15 
21 
•  16 


Disease. 


Pneumonia. 

Congestion  of  heart. 

Pneumonia. 

Pnenmonia. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia. 

Congestion  of  heart  and  longs. 

Pneumonia. 

Congestion  of  hea^ 


Nearly  all  of  the  deaths  followed  from  a  relapse,  and  many  of  those  who  recovered 
were  repeatedly  taken  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

A  careful  review  of  the  winters  experience  shows  that  greater  care  should  have 
been  exercised  in  selecting  pupils  of  sound  health.  The  pupils  were  volunteers,  ex- 
amined hurriedly  by  agency  phpsicians,  without  proper  forms  for  report  to  this  office^ 
and  in  many  cases  no  descriptive  statement  forwarded  with  the  children.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  deliberate  examination  of  pupils  at  the  agencies,  and  after  arrival^ 
and  a  sort  of  quarantine  to  prevent  the  spread  of  eruptive  diseases  from  infected  per- 
sons or  clothing.  The  change  of  habits  and  modes  of  life  fr^tm  the  camp  to  the  school 
requires  extra  sanitary  supervision  to  prevent  sickness.  Crowded  dormitones  can- 
not afford  facilities  for  these  precautions.  Hospital  tents  for  use  in  summer  or  early 
autumn  would  furnish  the  best  available  means  for  the  quarantine  suggested.  With 
these  at  command,  the  superintendent  and  the  physician  can  use  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  the  health  of  those  already  domiciled  and  for  changing  the  habits  of  the 
new  arrivals.  A  physician  resident  upon  the  premises,  or  near,  is  ne6essary  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  a  proper  attention  to  all  the  conditions  of  buildings,  drains,  and 
conduct  of  pupils  affecting  health. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BUII^INOS. 

Three  main  bnildings  occupy  the  northwest  corner  of  the  school  farm.  This  is  the 
highest  groond  on  the  premises,  and  the  slope  east  and  south  affords  good  facilities 
for  drainage.  These  buildings  front  the  north  and  west  on  a  quarter  circle  of  165  feet 
radios.  Tne  school-house  occupies  the  middle  place,  with  a  girls'  dormitory  on  the 
wesr,  facing  nortii,  and  the  boys'  dormitory  on  the  north  facing  west,  and  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  school-building  50  feet.  All  of  these  buildings  are  of  native  lime- 
stone walls,  frame  work  and  hnishing  of  pine,  deck-roofs  covered  with  tin.  The 
school-building  has  two  front  entrances  to  corridors  leading  to  four  school-rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  and  to  stairways  leading  to  two  school-rooms  and  a  general  assembly 
room  on  the  second  floor.  These  rooms  are  all  furnished^  and  afford  sittings  for  about 
four  hundred  pupils.  Cellar  storage-rooms  occupy  the  entire  basement  of  this  build- 
iDg.  The  girls'  dormitory  contains  a  basement,  kitchen,  and  dining-hall,  above 
rroQDd,  weu  lighted,  and  arranged  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  boarders.  The  second 
floor  furnishes  sewing-rooms,  sitting-rooiLS,  employes  kitchen  and  dining-rooms,  and 
store-rooms  for  girls'  clothing  goods.  The  third  floor  furnishes  rooms  for  female  em- 
ploy6i,  bath-rooms,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  sick,  and  sleeping-rooms  for  girls ;  and 
the  attic  floor  is  fitted  up  for  sleeping-rooms  for  girls — the  whole  to  accommodate 
ftbont  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils. 

The  boys'  dormitory  has  in  the  basement  store-rooms,  clothing-rooms,  bath-room, 
shoe  shop,  and  boys'  sitting-room. 

On  the  fiist  floor  above  are  the  superintendent's  office,  principal's  rooms,  library 
room,  meeting  rooms,  and  dormitory  for  small  boys.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to- 
rooms  for  the  sick,  for  male  employes,  and  suites  of  sleeping  rooms  for  boys.  The  attic 
is  used  for  bed  rooms.  The  whole  is  designed  to  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  boys. 

CISTERNS  AND  WELLS. 

Each  main  building  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  cisterns  so  arranged  that  the  water 
received  into  one  cistern  of  a  pair  filters  into  the  other  cistern.  Two  pairs  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000  barrels  to  the  pair ;  the  third  pair  has  a  capacity  of  800  barrels. 
Three  wells  are  located  near  the  buildings  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  lai^e 
amouDt  of  hard  water.  Two  of  the  wells  were  bored  through  strata  of  rock  and  com- 
pact earth  to  the  depth  of  120  aud  105  feet,  respectively,  and  receive  their  water  sup- 
ply from  a  soft  sand*rock  bottom.  The  labor  of  raising  the  water,  with  the  necessity 
for  small-sized  pipes,  limits  the  supply.  The  third  well  was  dug  into  a  heavy  rock 
strata  and  stoned  up  from  about  twenty  feet  depth.  The  water  is  of  good  quality,, 
bat  quite  limited  in  quantity,  esi>ecially  in  drougnt. 

BARNS,    OUTBUILDINGS. 

One  farm  bam,  40  by  80  feet,  is  located  so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  farm,  secure  good  drainage,  a  basement  for  stock  stables,  and  a  water 
supply  from  one  of  the  deep  wells.  A  barn  for  the  horses,  24  by  36  feet,  is  located  so 
as  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  main  bnildings.  A  gardener's  tool-house,  2(i  by  30 
feet,  is  used  as  a  temporary  laundry.  The  boiler  house,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the 
bake-house,  and  a  large  lumber  shed,  with  other  buildings  for  private  use,  make  up 
the  list  of  buildings  so  far  completed. 

FIRST  COST  OF  FIXRD  PROPERTY. 

tdO  acres  of  farm  land,  donated  to  the  Government  by  citizen  subscribers 

to  a  purchasing  fund,  and  conveyed  by  O.  £.  Lenard $10, 000  00 

Construction  of  three  main  buildings 48, 400  00 

Two  bams 2,201  00 

Lightning  rods  on  five  buildings 398  47 

Steam  boiler  and  coal  house 1, 836  00 

Cisterns  and  wells 2,355  00 

One  windmill  and  pump 115  00 

BhMJksmith  shop 351  00 

Bake-house,  materials  for .300  00 

If aterials  for  tool  house  (used  for  laundry) 174  60 

Trees  for  orchards  and  grounds V^i  97 

Materials  used  in  fencing 1,042  4^ 

CoDstraction  of  outbuildings 466  00 

Estimate  for  carpentry  by  regular  employes 700  OO 

Drain-pipes,  water-pipes,  and  pumps 244  40 

Lumber  for  sheds 200  OO 

68,908  87 
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INSTRUCnOK. 

In  every  department  two  points  bftve  boen  made  most  prominent :  First,  how  to 
speak  the  English  language;  second,-  how  to  do  any  kind  of  work  in  hand  qaickly 
and  well.  The  difficnlties  attending  instruction  can  be  appreciated  best  by  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  youth  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  English  and  who  are 
entire  strangers  to  all  habirs  of  industry  and  economy.  A  vague  notion  that  neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  them  to  '*leam  the  white  man's  way''  is  the  leading  thought  with 
these  youth  and  their  friends.  They  have  no  conception  of  the  particular  subjects  of 
study,  nor  of  the  time  and  effort  required.  On  these  point«  the  parents  are  as  igno- 
rant as  the  children.  Aversion  to  severe  manual  labor  is  not  only  fixed  by  heredity, 
but  by  prejudice,  especially  on  the  part  of  boys.  A  knowledge  of  letters  without 
habits  of  industry  cannot  save  the  Indians.  Incentives  to  industry  must  be  kept  be> 
fore  them.  How  to  make  something  useful  to  themselves  helps  them  to  overcome 
their  aversion  to  labor.  That  industrial  teacher  is  most  successful  who  directs  his 
instruction  with  this  end  in  view.  The  effort  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  tools 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  carpenter  shop  has-been  fairly  successful.  In  the  school-room 
speaking  and  writing  English  have  demanded  the  largest  share  of  attention. 

PLAN  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 

All  students  have  been  in  school  one-half  of  each  day  for  five  days  In  the  week, 
unless  excused  on  account  of  ill  health,  "^hose  too  young  for  labor,  and  bo;  s  detailed 
for  dining-room  service,  have  been  in  school  both  half  days  a  part  of  the  timo.  An 
evening  study  hour  was  provided  for  all  except  those  detailed  for  some  special  serv- 
ice. The  pupils  have  been  examined  on  arrival  and  placed  in  grades  according  to 
their  iirevious  attainments.    Five  grades  have  been  recognized,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  had  not  been  in  school  prior  to  coming  here. 

U.  Those  who  could  call  words  from  charts  at  sight,  and  read  fairly  in  the  First 
Reader. 

3.  Those  who  could  read  in  the  Second  Reader,  and  prepare  slate  exercises  in  nnm- 
b^  and  in  English  composition. 

4.  Those  who  could  read  intelligibly,  compose  fairly,  and  who  had  been  through 
simple  division  in  written  arithmetic. 

5.  Tho«*o  who  had  Advanced  to  percentage  in  arithmetic,  had  studied  geography 
and  English  composition. 

Object-lessons  with  speaking  English,  and  practice  with  slate,  board,  and  chart  has 
•occupied  the. first  grade  through  the  year.  Speakiug,  reading,  and  writing  English, 
with  exercises  in  numbers,  have  taken  the  time  for  the  second  grade.  The  third  grade 
was  prepared  for  more  rapid  progress.  Some  classes  could  study  lessons  from  text- 
books and  prepare  exercises  in  writing,  while  the  teacher  was  hearing  other  classes  in 
recitation.  The  fourth  and  fifth  grades  assumed  more  nearly  the  methods  of  the 
English-speaking  schools,  with  regular  recitations  in  the  subjects  pursued. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  speaking  English  in  all  the  grades.  Many  pupils 
among  the  older  and  more  advanced  could  call  words  at  sight,  could  read  intelligibly, 
and  express  their  thoughts  well  in  writing,  but  could  not  converse  in  English.  The 
older  the  pupils,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  difiScult  the  command  of  a  new  spoken 
languiige.  This  is  certainly  true  of  these  Indian  children.  Most  of  those  in  the  first 
grade  who  are  under  ten  years  of  age  have  made  rapid  progress  in  changing  from 
Indian  to  English^  while  most  of  those  over  sixteen  have  made  much  less  advance- 
ment. One  marked  fact  should  be  noticed  here.  The  younger  pupiU  acquire  the  lan- 
guage without  apparent  personal  effort.  Many  of  those  older  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  learn,  and  yet  make  but  indifferent  progress.  The  natural  relation  between  the 
adult  teacher  and  the  child  inspires  confidence  in  the  child,  and  intensifies  the  in- ' 
strucliou  given.  The  teacher  expects  more  of  the  adult  pupil,  and  he  responds  under 
a  confused  con viction  of  ignorance  and  dread  of  censure,  which  often  overpowers  his 
•desire  to  learn  **  the  white  man's  way." 

TEACHERS. 

Thone  selected  to  preside  in  the  school-rooms  have  proved  themselves  very  efficient 
in  both  instruction  and  discipline.  They  have  devoted  all  their  energies  to  system- 
atize and  control  the  crude  material  brought  to  their  hands  dnring  the  year.  Most  of 
these  teachers  had  previously  taught  in  Indian  schools  at  the  agencies.  They  had 
some  knowledge  of  Indian  manners  and  traits  of  character.  All  of  the  teachers  were 
especially  prepared  by  education,  as  well  as  by  successful  experience,  for  their  new 
work.  The  school  opened  with  a  principal  and  four  lady  assistants  The  transfer  of 
Miss  Hamilton,  with  a  company  of  children,  from  the  Cheyenne  agency  added  a  fifth 
assistant.    A  sixth  was  approved  in  February,  as  the  rooms  became  too  much  crowded 
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for  effectiye  work.  One  ohanjy^e  was  made  by  the  resi^naf.ion  of  Miss  Lathrop  on  ac- 
«oaDt  of  imiMiired  health,  -and  the  appointment  of  Miss  Whitcomb  to  fill  the  place. 
These  teachers  have  all  resided  in  the  buildings,  and  have  assisted  in  the  supervision 
of  papils  in  the  dining-halls,  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  general  oversight  of 
the  dormitories.  The  principal,  Mr.  J.  L.  Du  Mars,  has  really  filled  the  place  of  as- 
sistant superintendent,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  principal  of  schools.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  year  his  services  were  all  required  iu  supervision  ;  since  the  first  of  Jan- 
nary  he  has  taught  the  most  advanced  classes  one-half  of  each  day.  His  services 
deserve  especial  commendation. 

Iin>U8TRIAL  INSTRUCTION 

has  all  been  of  the  most  practical  character.  First  of  all  came  the  question  of  work 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  Larger  girls  for  this  work  were  not  here.  The  few 
enrolled  were  all  required  for  other  service.  Boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  detaiWd  to  wait  on  tables,  to  wash  dishes,  and  to  clean  the  rooms  in  this  de- 
partment. The  heavier  work  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  was  done  by  larger  boys. 
This  house  force  has  taken  a  detail  of  about  sixty  boys,  changed  every  two  weeks. 
The  farm  has  taken  from  forty  to  fifry  each  day,  others  have  been  employed  in  grad- 
ing grounds,  breakiuj^  stones  for  road-beds,  cleaning  yards,  &,c.  The  carpenter  has 
taken  under  his  special  charge  eijE^hteen  young  men ;  about  one-half  of  these  have 
worked  with  him  each  half  day  m  building  fence,  erecting  out-baildings,  making 
walks,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wood-cutting  has  been  done  by  the  carpenter  boys. 
During  the  winter  they  were  employed  in  shop  only  a  pairt  of  the  time,  as  our  stock 
of  lumber  was  exhausted.  After  the  steam  appliances  were  ready,  from  three  to  five 
stoat  boys  were  required  for  work  at  the  boiler-house.  The  engineer  has  had  two  in 
special  training  as  firemen  and  machine  hands.  Girls  have  given  especial  attention 
to  care  of  their  dormitories,  to  the  ironing  in  the  laundry,  to  sewing  under  the  seam- 
str^s,  and  some  of  the  older  girls  have  assisted  the  matron  in  charge  of  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen.  The  shoe-shop  has  been  used  from  the 'first  of  January,  and  1,052 
boots  and  shoes  repaired.  One  Indian  shoemaker  has  been  employed,  and  two  boys 
have  worked  with  him  one-half  of  each  day  most  of  the  time. 

ADDITIONAL  INDUSTRIES. 

A  shop  was  not  erected  for  blacksmith  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and,  though  ap- 
pointed and  approved,  he  was  not  employed.  Every  prominent  industry  connected 
with  home  life  might  be  made  part  of  an  industrial-school  education.  The  very  low 
tllowance  of  funds  for  these  Indian  schools  precludes  the  multiplication  of  shops  and 
of  iustroctors.  At  the  beginning  the  shop  cannot  be  self-sustaining.  The  salary  of 
seompeteiit  smith  would  pay  all  the  necessary  horse-shoeing,  dcc.f  several  times  over, 
and  yet  some  of  these  boys  should  learn  to  shoe  horses.  Combine  several  kindred 
sorts  of  work,  like  blacksmith  in  g,  wagon-making,  tinning  repairs,  and  a  shop  may 
do  something  toward  self-support. .  For  winter,  making  husk  mats  and  corn  brooms 
wonld  give  employment  to  many  hands,  and  teach  useful  lessons  in  domestic  econo- 
my.   Sufficient  skilled  laborers  to  give  the  instruction  is  the  chief  expense. 

DISCIPUNB. 

The  Indian  pupils  are  obedient.  Very  few  cases  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
'individuals  have  occurred.  Severe  punishments  have  not  been  required  t-o  secure 
the  observance  of  general  rules.  Exceptions  to  these  statements  have  been  rare. 
Foar  young  men  were  dismissed  from  the  school  at  different  times  because  their  gen- 
ersl  influence  over  other  pupils  was  bad.  Privations  aud  extra  labor  have  been  snf* 
ficieut  pnuishments  to  secure  the  attention  of  most  offenders  to  prescribed  duties. 
The  greater  number  of  pupils  have  appeared  anxious  to  learn  how  to  behave  in  a 
way  to  please  those  in  charge. 

The  characteristics  of  Indian  pupils  are,  quickness  to  observe  through  the  eye  and 
ear,  slowness  to  manifest  any  emotion,  reticence  in  the  presence  of  strangers  or  of 
others  whose  confidence  they  have  not  proved.  They  are  imitative ;  teachable  in  the 
nge  of  tools  and  in  methods  of  work.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  ridicule,  quick  to 
observe  any  personal  slight,  aud  to  resent  any  apparently  unjust  discrimination. 
Close  attention  to  every  word  and  motion  of  a  teacher  is  a  marked  fact  in  the  school- 
room. Penmanship,  drawing,  and  descriptive  lessons  are  favorites,  while  the  ub- 
sinise  problems  of  arithmetic  have  few  admirers.  Their  love  of  approbation  is  very 
stronjf,  and  yet  they  often  manifest  a  contemptuous  indifference  to  reproof.  Their 
first  impulse*  under  censure  is  to  run  away,  **  to  go  home,"  aud  under  this  infiuence, 
i^  a  leader  is  at  hand,  they  will  start  on  the  longest  journey,  with  little  preparation 
or  thought  of  consequences.    Their  highest  moral  sentiment  seems  to  be  a  keen  sense 
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of  justice.  They  have  very  little  regard  for  personal  property  rights,  and  thej  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use  whatever  is  not  used  by  another.  fThey  ha vh  a  passion  for 
giving  and  receiving  presents.  Among  whites  this  disposition  passes  for  generosity. 
Among  Indians  gifts  are  the  price  of  friendship. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Each  Sabbath  morning  at  9.:W  o'clock  the  superintendent,  accompanied  by  the 
physician  and  the  principal  teacher,  has  visited  officially  all  of  the  rooms  occupied 
by  pupils.  All  who  were  well  were  expected  to  be  ready  for  church.  At  10  o'clock 
all  assembled  in  the  audience-room  for  reli prions  services. 

These  consisted  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  read  by  the  superint'endent  and  i«- 
peated  in  concert  by  the  pupils,  singing  in  chorus  led  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and 
prayjbr  and  short  discourse  by  the  superintendent  or  by  some  invited  guest.  These 
discourses  were  always  upon  some  moral  relation  and  the  personal  duties  growings 
out  of  that  relation.  At  3  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  winter,  and  at  4  o'clock  in 
summer,  the  whole  body  of  students  assembied  for  Sabbath-school.  Several  students 
from  the  State  University  and  other  friends  have  assisted  in  teaching  classes  in  our 
schools.  A  marked  feature  of  the  Sunday-school  has  been  the  proficiency  made  by 
the  pupils  in  singing. 

A  short  Scripture  lesson,  prayer,  and  two  or  three  school  songs  have  constituted 
the  opening  exercises  for  each  school  day.  A  watchful  care  has  been  enjoined  upon 
all  employes  to  see  that  profiane  language  and  all  indecent  words  or  conduct  should  be 
promptly  repressed.  Students  have  been  permitted  to  attend  religious  services  in  the 
city  churches  when  practicable. 

UNTESTAINMBNTS. 

Friday  evenings  have  been  devoted  to  social,  musical,  and  literary  entertainmente 
for  the  students,  generally  conducted  by  some  of  the  teachers.  Sunday  evenings 
have  usually  been  occupied  in  musical  rehearsals  of  Sunday-school  songs  and  hymne 
for  Sabbath  morning  service. 

PROGRESS. 

A  very  well  informed  gentleman  visited  this  Indian  school  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
students  last  fall.  He  has  been  an  occasional  visitor  through  the  year.  He,  with 
many  other  friends,  was  present  at  our  closing  entertainment  June  12.  His  expres- 
sion* of  opinion  was:  "A  marvelous  transformation."  All  who  have  observed  care- 
fully concur  in  this  opinion.  The  change  in  manners,  in  facial  expression,  in  ability 
to  understand  and  to  express  thought,  and  in  many  cases  a  much  higher  moral  tone, 
are  marked  results  of  the  year's  labor.  Awkward  boys  who  could  scarcely  be  trusted 
to  carr^  a  plate  of  bread  have  become  good  dining  room  waiters,  and  most  of  the 
pupils  have  made  great  advancement  in  how  to  work  and  in  a  disposition  to  use  their 
knowledge. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  oversight  of  an  Indian  industrial  school  presents  in  outline  one  of  the  simplest 
of  business  problems.  To  feed,  clothe,  and  work  350  untutored  youth  so  as  to  bring 
the  exi)enditnres  within  prescribed  limits  is  the  apparent  question.  The  limitations 
are  fixed  by  acti  of  Congress.  Regulations  determine  the  appointment  and  liabilitiea 
of  a  superintendent  for  each  school.  His  bonds,  given  in  heavy  sureties,  indicate  re- 
sponsibility in  the  expenditure  of  funds,  and  authority  to  manage  the  details  of  af- 
fairs for  the  institution.  He  is  supposed  to  know  the  immediate  wants  of  his  school, 
and  to  be  competent  to  provide  for  them  in  the  most  economical  way.  His  honesty 
and  competency  are  both  guaranteed  in  his  bonds.  How  to  secure  to  these  youth  the 
best  educational  results  is  also  involved  in  the  competency  of  a  superintendent.  For 
this  ability  he  is  responsible  to  the  appointing  power.  This  simple  problem  is  com- 
plicated under  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Government  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  The  superintendent  does  not  control  the  supplies  for  the  school  in  quantity, 
quality,  price,  or  time  of  delivery,  except  as  specially  provided  in  some  contraots. 
The  result  has  been,  for  the  last  year  prices  paid  by  the  Government  for  many  staple 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  have  been  above  the  local  market  values  for  the  same 
quality  of  goods.  The  notices  have  been  given  and  contraots  made  without  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  superintendent  who  is  held  responsible  under  bonds  not  te 
let  expenditures  exceed  the  appropriation,  and  that  contingent  upon  average  attend- 
ance. 

(2)  The  superintendent  does  not  determine  the  time  for  making  necessary  iroproTf- 
ments  or  repairs.  Changes  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  materials,  and  the  conditions  of 
weather,  often  occur  during  the  delay  of  a  few  days.    Embarrassments  of  this  kind^ 
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iDTolviog  the  coiiyenienoe  and  health  of  pupils  and  employ^,  as  well  as  increased 
expenditure  of  funds,  occurred  many  times  during  the  last  year. 

(3)  The  superintendent  has  no  contingent  fund  to  pay  for  any  purchases  or  re- 
pairs in  emergencies.  A  mechanic  employed  to  mend  a  pump  or  a  leak  in  a  roof 
must  wait  for  his  pa;  until  the  superint<endent  secures  authority,  makes  request  for 
fands  to  the  Indian  Department,  that  Department  makes  requisition  upon  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and^nally,  after  two  or  three  month's  time,  a  check  on  the  local 
<)epo8it4)ry  may  he  drawn  to  pay  for  tho  work  done.  This  is  a  very  hrief  outline  of 
repeated  experiences  at  this  office. 

(4)  The  clerical  lahor  of  the  superintendent's  office  requires  an  expert  to  formulate 
and  an  assistant  to  copy,  in  order  to  keep  the  required  records  and  reports  in  proper 
order.  And  then  the  responsible  officer  can  never  know  the  condition  of  his  accounts 
under  this  complicated  system  until  the  forms  have  passed  the  final  audit  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

(5)  Each  quarter  the  superintendent  estimates  for  supplies  forthe  next  quarter,  and 
for  fnndH  to  meet  such  expenses  as  he  may  be  able  to  anticipate.  Regulations  require 
all  bis  quarterly  reports  complete  and  delivered  at  Washington  before  funds  are  for- 
warded for  the  next  quarter  Emergencies  have  arisen  where  these  reports  could  not 
be  forwarded  in  less  than  thirty  days,  and  funds  for  current  expenses  have  beeu  de- 
layed from  sixty  to  eighty  days,  or  to  the  very  close  of  the  quarter.  In  such  cases 
Dearly  all  bills  tor  transient  labor,  for  emergency  supplies  and  repairs,  are  forced  to 
wait  payment,  or  the  superintendent  advances  personal  funds — a  very  questionable 
alternative.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  superintendent's  cash  account  cur- 
rent for  the  quarter  should  be  a  sufficient  indication  that  his  books  and  papers  are  in 
proper  condition  for  him  to  receive  additional  credit. 

Many  other  points  might  be  made  with  reference  to  this  service.  These  are  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  inaniry  whether  the  methods  of  business  for  the  superintendent's 
office  cannot  be  simplified  so  as  to  remove  some  of  these  embafrassing  features.  I  am 
confident  money  can  be  saved  to  the  Gk>vemment  and  greater  efficiency  given  to  offi- 
eers  in  charge  by  a  revision  of  the  plan  heretofore  pursued. 

OBNERAL  SUMMARY. 

Ton  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  statistical  tables  herewith  for  such  items  as 
your  circulars  require  to  be  reported.  The  brief  history  of  the  institution  is  made 
a  part  of  this  first  annual  report  for  obvious  reasons.  A  review  of  the  plan  of  or- 
KaDizatiott  of  the  school,  and  of  the  literary  and  industrial  features  of  the  enterprise, 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  public  jiotioe.  The  social,  moral,  and  religions  aspects  of 
tbia  service  deserve  the  careful  scrutiny  of  every  friend  of  numanity.  As  these  few 
schools  hold  a  tentative  relation  to  the  whole  question  of  Indian  educati<m,  the  pub- 
lic have  a  right  to  demand  of  us  all  the  light  possible.  Hence  the  effort  to  give  a 
dear  epitome  of  the  progress  made  during  this  first  year.  That  some  vexatious 
hindrances  to  the  work  may  be  considered,  I  have  called  attention  to  certain  methods 
of  business.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  my  successor  and  others  may  be  relieved  from 
those  sources  of  embarrassment  which  have  induced  me  to  resign  a  position  so  full 
of  opportunities  to  help  the  Indian  race.  In  the  belief  that  you  will  consider  the 
•tatements  and  suggestions  given, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  MARVIN, 
»  Superintendent, 

The  COMMISSIONBR  OF  IXDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Hampton,  Va.,  September  1,  1855. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  work  done  for  Indians  at  this 
achool  during  the  year  which  closes  to-day: 

We  find  that  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  development  of  our  Indian  students  is 
iatisfiictory,  and  that  they  do  well  in  their  industrial  work;  but  to  learn  our  language 
ind  habits  is  a  tremendous  task  for  them.  In  three  years  they  get  a  fair  English  vocab- 
uhwy,  but  are  slow  to  use  it.  They  quickly  learn  how  to  work,  but  find  it  hard  to  stick 
to  it  Physically,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  strong.  It  is  evident  that  the  recent  changes 
la  all  the  conditions  of  their  life  have  weakened  them.  Getting  their  food  by  act  of 
Congress  rather  than  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  does  not  promote  robustness.  The  death 
rate  here  has  been  very  serious  this  year  among  pupils  from  Lower  Brul^  and  Crow  Creek 
Agencies,  though  not  unusual  or  serious  among  the  rest. 

In  two  cases  this  year  a  disaffected  father  has  secretly  sent  money  to  his  son  urging 
him  to  return  home  without  permission.     This  has  been  accomplished  with  bad  effect 
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on  the  runaway  and  on  his  fellow- stndents,  although  in  both  cases  the  boys  will  prob- 
ably be  sent  back,  the  mother  of  one  of  them  being  most  anxious  that  her  son  should 
remain  at  school  out  of  reach  of  his  father. 

Funds  to  erect  two  new  Indian  cottages  have  been  provided  this  year  by  ladies  in  Utica^ 
N.  Y. ;  and  as  the  result  of  Miss  Alice  Fletcher's  work  for  Indians  at  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition, the  money  to  build  one  and  perhaps  two  more  such  cottages,  each  to  contain  one 
family  and  cost  $200,  is  pledged  from  churches  in  that  city,  whrch  also  provide  for  ihe 
tuition  of  the  occupants.  There  is  every  encouragement  to  educate  fomilies  in  this  way. 
They  learn  in  detail  the  lessons  of  actual  life;  mutual  support  on  their  return  is  assured, 
and  is  the  best  guarantee  of  their  future  steadfastness.  It  is  proposed  to  lend  money  to 
some  of  these  couples  from  Omaha,  who  will  put  up  for  themselves  houses  and  repay  as 
they  can.  This  is  the  seed  of  civilization;  it  should  be  sown  broadcast,  and  is  worthy 
of  attention  from  Gk)vemment.  Accommodations  for  Indians  at  Hampton  will  be  com- 
'plete  when  there  shall  be  hospital  provision,  as  recommended  by  the  physician. 

The  mingling  of  the  black  and  red  races  in  the  past  seven  years  has  worked  well.  With 
many  different  characteristics,  the  two  races  still  need  the  same  lessons — of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  because  the  one  has  never  had  it  to  do  and  the  other  did  it  under  compulsion ; 
of  manual  skill,  because  without  it  they  must  starve;  from  books,  because  both  need  a 
modicum  of  education  to  do  their  duty  as  citizens,  while  the  most  cajiable  of  both  raocB 
should  be  trained  as  teachers  and  leaders  of  their  people.  Each  race  has  learned  much 
from  and  been  helpful  to  the  other.  There  is  no  friction  and  no  nonsense  about  race 
superiority.  That  this  is  a  school  for  the  uncivilized  of  any  race  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  several  youths  of  various  nationalities,  especially  Asiatics  who  have  drifted  to 
this  country,  have  applied  for  admission  during  the  past  year. 

In  offering  you  the  reports  from  the  different  departments  of  the  school,  I  propose,  as 
in  former  years,  to  let  the  heads  of  those  departments  make  their  own  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indians  under  their  charge. 

BBPOKT  ON  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Miss  Josephine  E.  Richards,  in  charge.) 

This  has  been  a  year  of  great  change  in  the  school  lists,  partly  from  the  &ct  that  the 
three  years'  course  of  some  of  its  Indians  expired  in  the  fkll  of  1884,  and  others  wei« 
blrought  on  to  fill  their  places,  and  partly  because  the  Oovemment  is  now  ready  to  sap- 
port  120  instead  of  100  pupils,  as  heretofore,  which  further  increased  t^e  new  arrivals, 
while  sickness  and  delicate  lungs  caused  many  to  be  returned  who  had  been  wit^  us  but 
a  short  time. 

In  September  the  Rev.  Mi.  Gravatt  and  one  of  the  lady  teachers  escorted  25  to  the  West 
and  brought  back  29.  In  April,  5  came  to  us  from  Crow  .Creek  and  12  tern  Standing 
Rock,  Dakota.  In  June,  Noah  La  Flesche  took  back  a  party  of  3  to  Omaha  and  Win- 
nebago and  returned  in  July  with  13  from  those  agencies.  In  July  Mrs.  Bellangee  Cox 
brought  from  the  Lincoln  Institution  in  Philadelphia  4  large  boys,  3  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  learn  trades  and  1  to  take  a  normal  course.  She  took  hack  with  her  4  smaU 
boys  too  young  to  learn  trades  and  for  whom  more  restraint  and  the  society  of  younger 
boys  seemed  desirable.  One  of  these  has  since  been  returned  to  this  school.  In  the 
same  month  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt,  with  a  lady  teacher,  took  out  a  party  as  follows :  10  to 
Crow  Creek,  7  to  Cheyenne  River,  4  to  Standing  Rock,  3  to  Lower  Brul^,  2  to  Yankton^ 
Agency.  Mr.  Gravatt  returned  August  8  with  9  from  Lower  Brul^,  1  from  Crow  Creek,  * 
7  from  Yankton,  4  from  San  tee,  1  from  Flandreau.  On  August  22,  Mr.  Dudley  Talbot 
arrived  at  the  school  with  4  Pottawatomies,  1  Ponca,  2  Absentee  Shawnees,  3  Paw- 
nees, 1  Wichita,  1  Otoe,  2  Delawares,  1  Comanche. 

The  interest  of  the  year  of  course  has  centered  very  largely  around  these  outgoing  and 
incoming  parties,  watching  the  progress  of  the  newcomers,  listening  eagerly  for  reports 
of  those  who  have  gone  ba^  to  their  old  homes.  There  has  been  very  much  of  hopefhl-  ' 
ness  in  both  aspects.  As  we  look  along  our  line  at  the  West,  from  Fort  Bethold,  in  tJhe 
northern  part  of  Dakota,  to  San  Carlos  Agency,  in  Arizona,  at  many  points  we  see  our 
boys  and  girls  doing  good  service  in  the  field.  Here  the  progress  of  the  new  students 
has  been  very  encouraging.  In  the  main  they  have  been  remarkably  faithful  Mid  eager 
to  learn,  and  very  quick  in  adapting  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings.  The  meth- 
ods used  in  teaching  them  in  the  classes  will  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  teachers. 

The  Indian  classes  average  about  thirteen  pupils.  This  small  number,  calling  for  a 
larger  corps  of  teachers  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  allows  much  more  attention 
to  each  scholar,  and,  lessons  being  prepared  in  the  evening  study  hour,  each  teacher  can 
give  all  her  energies  to  the  recitation  in  hand. 

The  Indians  in  the  normal  school  have  two  work  days;  those  in  the  advanced  class  of 
.  the  Indian  school  work  on  Monday,  while  six  are  voluntary  work  students,  and  attend 
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the  night  school.  Three  of  these  are  there  for  a  second  year.  From  the  shops  and  the 
hrokj  where  they  are  trained  to  nse  hMids  as  well  as  heads,  comes  a  favorable  verdict. 
**  Less  friction  than  ever  before, "  says  the  head  of  the  training  shops;  *  *  the  quality  of  the 
work  also  better,  its  qoantity  about  the  same  as  osoal.''  A  similar  result  of  the  year's 
work  is  found  in  the  shoe  shop,  making  it  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  year. 
In  the  printing  office  the  In^an  boys  have  been  faithful  to  their  tasks,  and  anxious  to 
per^rm  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Everywhere  the  sickness  of  the  year  is  referred 
to  as  having  interfered  with  the  actual  work  accomplished. 

The  plan  of  throwing  the  boys  on  their  own  responsibility  in  their  cottage  life  has  been 
continued.  A  great  deal  has  also  been  done,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  to  wake  them  up  morally  and  intellectually  'and  to  stimulate  them,  not  only  to 
self-help,  but  to  interest  in  each  other,  and  in  helpftilness  to  those  who  have  just  come.< 

It  may  be  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  workers  at  Winona  that  its  arrangements  differ 
in  8ome  respects  Irom  those  often  adopted  in  boarding  schools,  and  that  there  is 
about  them  very  little  of  purely  institutional  life.'  Instead  of  long  dormitories,  put  in 
order  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  only  visited  afterwards  by  inspectors  and  guests, 
each  room  is  a  little  castle  for  the  two  or  three  girls  who  occupy  it.  Here  in  leisure 
hours  they  can  read,  write,  sew,  and  receive  their  friends,  while  the  little  ones  have 
many  a  nice  play  with  their  beloved  dolls.  In  this  way,  too,  they  learn  that  putting  a 
room  in  order  in  the  morning  and  keeping  it  in  order  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
day  are  two  quite  distinct  things.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  making  and 
the  care  of  their  clothes.  In  the  laundry  they  are  taught  to  wash  and  iron,  but  it  is  not 
clothes  in  general  they  are  to  labor  over;  each  one  has  her  own  particular  pile,  and  knows 
every  step  of  the  process,  from  collecting  the  soiled  garments  in  her  room  on  wash-day 
to  liuring  them  away  white  and  smooth  in  her  bureau  drawers  ready  for  use.  Surely 
this  is  good  practice  for  the  little  Indian  housekeepers  of  the  future.  Even  in  the  pur- 
ehaslDg  of  their  dresses,  hats,  and  minor  articles,  the  older  ones  are  allowed  consider- 
able scope.  Their  judgment  and  taste  are  thus  cultivated,  and  the  value  of  money 
8  learned. 

In  the  Winona  dining-room,  as  at  Virginia  Hall,  rules  of  absolute  silence  are  not  en- 
kmed;  the  aim  is  to  put  down  anything  rude  or  boisterous,  but  to  make  the  room  a 
bright,  cheerfril,  homelike  spot.  To  preserve  a  happy  mean  between  restraint  and  law- 
lenoesB,  to  thaw  oat  tlie  true  Indian  shyness  Mid  silence  of  newcomers,  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  bridle  the  little  tongues  of  the  overvivacious,  is  not  always  easy,  but  the  success 
already  attained  is  cheering. 

The  beds  are  hard,  the  fiire  is  plain,  yet  in  the  utter  contrast  between  a  great  building 
like  Winona  Lodge  and  a  little  Dakota  cabin  the  thought  may  arise,  will  not  the  newly- 
aeqnired  ideas  of  order  and  cleanliness  be  left  behind  with  the  spacious  halls  and  long  cor- 
ridors, as  something  belonging  only  to  them?  And  just  here  step  in  our  Indian  oottoges, 
showing  that  in  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  Heaven's  first  law  may  be  carried  out. 
Two  of  these  cottages  have  been  built  and  occupied  for  more  than  a  year;  two  more 
aie  building,  and  from  New  Orleans  comes  the  kind  offer  to  install  yet  two  other  fami- 
lies in  Hampton  homes,  with  an  eye  to  caring  for  them  also  when  they  return  to  the 
West 

There  have  been  in  all  13  married  couples  here  this  year;  2  were  obliged  to  go  home 
on  account  of  the  delicate  health  of  the  husbands.  Another  family — father,  mother, 
and  little  boy — ^left  this  spring,  having  nearly  completed  their  course.  They,  with  one 
other  couple,  were  the  first  to  come,  and  having  watched  their  progress  from  beginning 
to  end,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  this  instance  at  least  the  bringing  on  of  families  has 
proved  a  beautiful  success.  After  learning  to  keep  a  tidy  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Winona  they  were  promoted  to  a  little  house  of  their  own.  Last  summer  they  drew  ra- 
tions from  the  diet  kitchen  for  their  breakfasts  and  suppers.  This  fall  $1.50  a  week  was 
given  them  besides  their  flour,  that  they  might  do  their  own  marketing  for  these  meals. 
The  husband  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  made  very  fair  progress  in  school;  the 
wife  was  sometimes  kept  at  home  to  care  for  her  child,  yet  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
while  the  little  boy  as  he  learned  to  talk  spoke  only  English.  Not  only  for  this  life  but 
for  the  life  to  come,  we  trust  Hampton  was  a  training  school  for  them,  and  they  returned 
to  the  West  confessed  disciples  of  the  Great  Master.  Another  Omaha  couple  has  moved 
into  their  vacant  cottage,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  having  a  house  of  ^er  own 
seems  to  develop  the  girlish,  rather  flighty  young  wife  from  a  child  into  a  woman.  The 
course  of  true  love  does  not  always  run  smooth  with  our  Hiawathas  and  Minnehahas. 
Candle  lectures  seem  not  linknown  even  in  Indian  tipis,  only  in  our  experience  Mr.  Cau- 
dle is  always  the  lecturer  and  the  assistance  of  the  teacher  is  sometimes  invoked  by  the 
liege  lord  in  the  request,  ** Please  talk  her";  but  on  the  whole  Hampton*s  experiment 
with  married  couples  is  full  of  encouragement  and  cheer. 

It  was  pleasant  to  note  the  growth  of  modem  thought  in  the  history  class  one  day,  when, 
after  studying  an  illustration  of  ye  ancient  times''  among  Indians,  where  the  chief 
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was  taking  his  ease  at  the  door  of  his  lodge  while  his  wife  toiled  at  the  fire,  the  boy  who 
had  been  reading  remarked,  ^ '  Give  him  zero.''  It  was  pleasanter  still  to  see  at  Winona 
a  young  brave  whose  wife  was  unable  to  sweep  the  assembly  room-,  her  alloted  morning 
task,  arm  himself  with  broom  and  dust-pan,  and  with  hc^  protected  by  a  blue  veil, 
proceed,  quite  of  his  own  accord,  to  discharge  her  duties  himself. 

This  work  for  Indians  often  calls  for  all  the  tact  and  patience  one  can  mn8te]\  yet 
there  is  something  about  it  which  wonderfully  stirs  the  sympathies  and  enthnsia^  of 
those  who  enlist  in  it.  It  were  hard  to  resist  the  plea  of  an  untutored  brave,  fresh  from 
camp  life,  to  our  chaplahi:  ^*  You  know  about  that  Man  came  down  from  Heaven  to  be 
kind  to  people.     I  hope  you  kind  to  us." 

At  this  date  the  total  number  in  the  school  is  77  boys,  41  girls,  including  8  married 
<X)uples,  and  representing  the  following  tribes:  Sioux,  Pawnee,  Omaha,  Winnebago,  Arick* 
aree,  Sac  and  Fox,  Ponca,  Miami,  Chippewa,  Pima,  Onondaga,  Wichita,  Pottawatomie, 
Absentee  Shawnee,  Otoe,  Delaware,  Comanche.  Eleven  girls  and  nine  boys  are  spending 
the  three  summer  months  with  farm'ers  in  Massachusetts — the  girls  doing  housework 
and  sewing,  the  boys  working  on  the  farms.  fH  ve  married  couples  have  gone  back  daring 
the  year,  and  four  have  come.  *  *  *  We  have  had  this  year  30  boys  and  32  girls  with 
from  one-fourth  to  seven-eighths  white  blood.  They  are  as  a  general  rule  brighter,  and 
have  more  influence  than  the  full-bloods,  but  are  less  reliable  and  more  difficult  toman- 
age. 

Indiana  at  the  school  from  September  1, 1884,  to  date. 
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• 
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f 
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1 

1 

1 
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2 
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1 
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i 

1 

i 
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6 

2 
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94 

71 

8 

BEPOBT  ON  ENGLISH. 

(Miss  Laura  ^.  Tileston.) 

The  fifth  division  is  the  lowest,  boys  14,  girls  13,  and  is  subdivided,  the  girls  and 
boys  reciting  separately.  The  teaching  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  simple  word«, 
names  i0  common  things  and  acts.  It  was  done  of  course  in  the  case  of  things  by  ob- 
ject teaching,  and  the  actions  were  acted  out,  often  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  class. 
Now  they 'can  use  these  words  in  short  sentences  such  as  **  Please  give  me  some  chalk," 
*'  I  can  open  the  door,"  &c.  The  ages  of  this  division  range  from  eight  to  twenty- two 
or  twenty-three  years,  but  they  work  together  well  and  some  have  learned  rapidly. 

In  the  fourth  division  of  14  members  there  has  been  remarkable  progress.  Most*  of 
them  are  boys  about  sixteen  years  old,  who  came  July,  1884,  and  several  three  months  ago 
began  to  use  ^^only  English,"  and  succeeded  in  speaking  it  for  five  or  six  weeks.  By 
the  fall,  when  the  school  year  began,  they  had  learned  the  names  of  the  things  about  them 
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and  could  ask  for  difTerent  articles  of  food  or  apparel  very  well.  The  first  three  or  four 
mcnths  were  devoted  to  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  pronouns,  and  the  past  and 
present  forms  of  verbs.  These  were  taught  in  the  class,  written  in  sentences  on  the: 
board,  &c.,  until  they  could  combine  them  themselves.  How  much  these  boys  knew 
when  they  came  we  are  not  sure,  as  they  spoke  Indian  always  Mid  seemed  to  understand 
itrj  little,  bat  now,  ailer  six  months,  they  can  carry  on  a  fair  conversation  and  under* 
steod  80  well  that  the  teaching  has  been  turned  into  primary  lessons  in  geography.  Long: 
words  are  a  great  delight^  and  even  circumference  and  diameter  do  not  stagger  them. 

The  third  division  of  11  boys  and  girls  understood  quite  well,  but  spoke  very  little^ 
English  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  term  ins 
enrecting  the  habit  of  not  using  the  words  which  they  knew.  To  bring  them  ont  ai 
fint  a  sort  of  game  was  invented  where  questions  and  answers  were  written  on  carda 
and  learned.  Sometimes  a  call  on  the  doctor  was  represented,  one  playing  doctor  and 
oth^B  coming  in  to  complain  of  headaches,  ask  for  medicine,  or  get  excus^  from  som^ 
doty  on  account  of  illness.  Now  they  are  having  conversational  lessons  which  will  fa- 
miliarize them  with  the  difierent  parts  of  verbs,  and  use  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
pentm,  both  singular  and  plural.  These  conversations  they  write  in  blank  books  and 
memorize,  so  gaining  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  English,  and  most  of  the  girl» 
belong  now  to  the  English-speaking  clubs. 

The  second  division  work  is  still  more  advanced.  Most  of  the  children  can  speak  and 
write  very  good  English  and  have  had  an  excellent  drill  this  year  in  composition  and 
letter  writing.  Subjects  for  composition  were  sometimes  drawn  from  a  picture  lesson,, 
nmetimes  an  object,  and  often  a  story  was  read  aloud  and  reproduced  from  memory. 
At  present  they  are  studying  United  States  history,  which  gives  them  excellent  practice 
in  telling  a  story,  for  they  are  interested  enough  to  wish  to  talk,  and  the  teacher  has  a 
chance  to  correct  mistakes  in  their  use  of  our  language. 

The  first  division,  numbering  17,  stands  at  the  head  in  the  course,  although  in  reality^ 
th^  do  not  speak  English  as  much  or  as  well  as  the  second  division;  but  they  are  mucb 
older  and  quite  able  to  understand  and  use  the  grammar  used  in  the  normal  classes- 
They  have  devoted  most  of  their  time  this  year  to  the  verbs,  learning  the  principal  parts, 
■ode,  tense,  &e.  Tense  seems  the  hardest,  and  with  some  it  is  impossible  to  stick  t(v 
either  the  present,  past,  or  future  in  a  sentence  of  any  length,  while  such  an  example 
as  ^'Last  summer  I  go  New  York,  had  seen  too  much  houses,''  is  not  uncommon.. 
But  they  are  improving  and  will  be  able  to  enter  the  junior  class  and  do  better  work. 
oext  year  than  S^  they  had  not  handled  this  book  Mid  made  their  many  blunders  noWw 
And  80  as  we  go  through  the  five  divisions  we  find  the  plan  of  work  carried  from  worda 
totentences,  conversation,  composition,  and  finally  construction. 

The  English-speaking  outside  of  the  class-room  has  been  very  fluctuating,  although 
the  wish  to  try  to  use  it  has  been  better  than  ever  before.  Rules  have  been  made  allow- 
ing them  the  use  of  their  own  tongue  before  break&st  and  after  supper  of  each  day  and 
ill  day  Sunday,  but  no  severe  punishment  has  been  given  if  these  rules  were  unheeded 
and  Indian  spoken  out  of  school.  'We  have  rather  tried  to  have  English  a  voluntary 
efibrt  and  o£fered  prizes  for  its  use.  Little  star  pins  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  first 
wei^,  and  if  kept  for  four  successive  weeks  an  eagle  is  given  in  its  place.  The  numbep 
who  have  worn  the  star  at  one  time  has  vacillated  between  15  and  40.  The  general 
spiiit  of  helping  etkch  other  is  good.  One  of  the  boys  said,  *^  These  new  Indians  learn, 
fioi^idi  very  fast;*  when  I  first  came  here  if  I  try  to  speak  English  old  boys  laugh,- bui 
now  not  that  way;  we  teacher  these  boys  and  help  them  all  times,  and  that  makes  en- 
coange.''  In  addition  to  this,  the  girls  have  a  fancy-work  class  which  meets  once  a 
week,  liaterials  sent  in  answer  to  our  letters  in  the  Southern  Workman  and  ChristiaQ 
Union  have  been  made  into  niany  pretty  things  for  the  girls'  rooms,  said  rewarded  theuL 
ibr  in  extra  effort,  for  they  cannot  use  Indian  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 
night    There  are  10  regular  members,  and  20  have  been  in  the  class  at  one  time. 

SLBMENTABY  BBANCHES. 

(Miss  Harriet  A.  Holbrook.) 

The  question  first  asked  by  nearly  every  visitor  is,  ^^  Compared  with  colored  pupils^ 
what  would  you  say  of  the  ability  of  the  Indians  ?' '  And  when  that  fidls  because  of  lack 
of  experience  with  the  colored  race,  the  query  comes  with  regard  to  their  whiter  brothers. 
Comparison  is  almost  impossible.  Years  of  experience  in  teaching  white  children  seem 
to  be  of  little  value  in  working  with  the  Indians,  for  the  latter  often  are  men  and 
women,  and  resent  methods  used  for  the  former,  saying,  **  That  baby ! "  CSonsequently 
metiiods  and  work  with  the  Indians  must  be  essentially  different  and  original.  White 
ehildren  begin  vrith  not  only  some  small  idea  of  number,  "but  also  a  fiur  command  of 
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Eaglish  with  which  to  tell  what  they  know.  Indian  boys  and  girls  come  here,  many 
baving  no  knowledge  of  oar  language,  and  they  most  learn  what  they  can  from  signs 
■and  by  constant  repetition.  One  can  have  little  idea,  till  he  has  watched  the  struggle, 
of  the  difficulty  in  grasping  new  ideas  through  the  medium  of  an  entirely  new  language. 

Number  is  perhaps  the  easiest  subject  for  beginners,  as  there  seems  to  be  something 
angible  for  them  to  seize  upon.  The  objects  are  there;  they  can  see  them.  But  with 
combinations — ^there  is  the  difficulty.  A  man  who  had  tried  hard  to  overcome  subtra6- 
tion  at  last  had  help  in  his  own  language  from  a  girl  who  had  conquered  the  English. 
As  light  dawned  upon  his  beclouded  mind,  he  exclaimed,  **  No  wonder  the  colored  boys 
learn  faster  than  we;  they  understand  what  the  teacher  says  to  them.'' 

Geography  is  interesting  to  them;  they  enjoy  telling  about  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
prairies  which  they  have  seen.  No  need  to  teach  them  to  observe  the  objects  around 
them,  as  so  often  our  children  must  be  taught.  They  are  delighted  to  learn  of  those 
who  live  in  other  countries,  their  appearance,  habits,  and  manner  of  living;  and  are 
always  interested  in  the  different  people  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Those 
&rther  advanced  have  much  difficulty  in  gaining  ideas  by  themselves  from  geographies 
:and  histories,  even  from  the  simplest  text-boo^  that  can  be  found.  What  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible  to  our  childi^n  is  simply  Greek  to  them,  the  words  not  being  those 
they  would  commonly  use. 

Working  day  after  day  at  their  reading,  repeating,  '*See  the  cat,"  "I  see  the  dog," 
and  like  inspiring  sentiments,  makes  one  long  for  a  set  of  readers  written  especially  for 
the  Indians,  giving  facts  worth  remembering,  and  with  stories  which  they  can  compre- 
hend and  wMch  interest  them.  Books  written  for  ordinary  school  use  are  either  too 
liard,  or  else  so  childish  as  to  make  it  dull  work  for  pupils  as  old  as  many  of  them.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  dullness,  their  interest  seldom  flags,  and  in  course  of  time  their  {iKatienoe 
is  rewarded.  Our  language  is  hard,  undeniably,  and  words  in  most  common  use  are 
perhaps  the  hardest  to  understand.  '^What  that  word  had  mean  ?  I  not  know,''  said  a 
tall  Omaha.  Which  proves  another  stumbling-block.  Alas,  that  English  sfiould  be  such 
an  nnexplainable  language ! 

THE  ADVANCED  CLASS. 

(Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom.) 

An  entirely  new  feature  of  our  Indian  school  this  year  has  been  what  we  term  the 
■advanced  class.  The  Indian  cry  is  ever  for  school  all  day,  but  the  industries  being  oon- 
«ldered  quite  as  important,  the  hands  have  hitherto  had  to  share  the  day  equally  with  the 
head.  This  year,  afler  the  return  of  four  of  our  former  students  from  Dakota,  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  '^higher  education"  became  so  great  that  a  new  plan  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  an  exception  made  in  their  jbvor,  allowing  them  a  whole  day  of  school 
with  a  long  evening  study  hour,  and  only  one  day  of  work,  that  day  being  their  holiday. 
This  would  seem  hard,  only  that  it  was  their  own.  desire,  cheeiihlly  undertaken  and 
fcravely  carried  out. 

The  members  of  this  new  class  had  all  finished  their  term  of  three  years.  Some  had 
t)een  home  and  there  served  a  time  as  teachers — ^and  because  teachers,  also  preachers— 
•one  young  man  in  particular  having  formed  and  taught  a  camp  school  of  54  scholars,  be- 
sides conducting  the  Sabbath  services.  All  are  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  similar  servioe 
among  their  people.  In  this  class  of  12  members — 11  young  men  and*l  girl  of  sixteen — 
l^e  average  age  is  twenty-two  years,  the  yoxmgest  being  nineteen  and  theoldest  twenty- 
rseven.     Four  have  wives  here  with  them. 

In  every  case  the  Indian  when  he  came  East  knew  nothing  of  the  English  language, 
nor  much  of  civilized  life,  but  being  a  man — ^in  years,  at  least — ^he  was  earnest  and  per- 
severing,  even  while  he  saw  the  younger  ones  leaving  him  far  behind  on  the  ^^  white 
man's  road."  Being  so  backward  in  English,  these  men  could  not  this  year  enter  tJie 
regular  normal  classes  of  the  other  department — although  in  thought  and  understanding 
they  are  far  above  the  average.  No  one  is  especially  brilliant  as  a  scholar,  but  all  have 
a  steady,  honest  purpose,  add  are  earnest  in  preparing  for  the  life  which  they  have  chosen 
for  themselves. 

The  religious  work  at  home  will  be  mainly  in  the  native  language,  but  the  English 
will  be  all-important  in  their  work  as  teachers  and  leaders  among  their  people.  Gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  natural  history,  and  all  other  studies 
are  taught  with  this  thought  ever  on  the  teacher's  mind.  The  Indian  is  naturally  reli- 
gious, and  readUy  takes  the  religion  of  Christ  to  himself  as  soon  as  he  understands  its 
teachings,  but  the  English  Bible  is  to  him  a  sealed  book  for  a  long  time.  Those  who 
have  been  home  and  undertaken  to  teach  others  from  this  Bible  have  found  how  great 
was  their  need,  and  have  come  back  urgent  in  their  request  for  fhrther  instaruction.  Motst 
of  the  class  are  looking  forward  to  being  at  least  cate<diists  or  possibly  clergymen  among 
their  people.    Hence  they  have  been  given  the  ordinary  theological  studies  in  their  aim- 
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plest  fonn»— Bible  and  church  history,  Christaan  doctrine,  and  kindred  subjects  being 
po^t  into  the  simplest  English  possible.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt  has  taken  the  class  once 
a  week  and  helped  us  over  the  harder  places. 

Every  afternoon  at  the  opening  of  school  this  class  meets  in  their  recitation  room,  and 
«ich  takes  his  or  her  turn  in  conducting  the  ordinary  opening  exercises,  concluding  with 
an  extemporaneous  prayer  in  English.  This,  though  hard  and  attended  with  many 
rtige-frights,  has  been  a  great  help  in  giving  confidence  and  practice  where  it  is  so  much 
needed.  Another  great  help  has  been  our  habit  of  committing  to  memory  certain  of  the 
Pjolms  and  selections  from  the  Gospels,  and  repeating  them  daily  at  our  opening  exer- 
cises. Where  an  interpreter  is  needed,  a  member  of  this  class  has  been  employed  when 
practicable.  One  of  these  boys  has  interpreted  for  me  very  acceptably  all  winter  for  a 
urge  Sunday-school  class  of  new  boys.  On  one  occasion,  while  interpreting  the  vocation 
of  St  Matthew,  he  was  asked  if  he  could  explain  the  word  '^tax,''  and  proceeded  to  do 
flo,  making  the  future  disciple  a  collector  of  ^Mittle  nails.'' 

Abundant  opportunity  for  practice  teaching  has  been  given  this  enthusiastic  class  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  the  illness  of  teachers.  I  think  they  have  made  the  most  of  their  chances 
and  done  themselves  credit. 

Having  had  these  young  men  in  my  classes  since  they  first  came  in  blankets  and  long 
hair.  I  have  had  the  best  of  chances  to  watch  their  development  in  every  way,  and  find 
it  as  wonderful  as  it  is  interesting.  This  summer  some  of  this  class  will  return  to  their 
bomes,  while  others  will  remain  to  take  the  regular  normal  course. 

NATURAL  HISTOEY  AND  BOTANY. 

(Miss  Elaine  Goodale.) 

These  studies,  as  taken  up  by  the  advanced  class,  have  been  a  somewhat  new  feature 
of  the  Indian  school  this  year.  The  idea  has  been  not  so  much  to  teach  systematic  bot- 
any and  zoology,  with  their  complete  nomenclature,  for  which  our  students  are  scarcely 
prepared,  as  to  correct  crude  or  false  notions  of  animal  and  plant  life,  and  to  encourage 
aabits  of  exact  observation.  The  keen  eye  of  the  Indian  and  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  out-of  doors  with  which  we  are  apt  to  credit  him  would  make  this  lesson,  one 
woold  suppose,  both  easy  and  interesting.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  he  does  not 
find  it  so  easy  as  he  anticipates,  and  that  his  teacher  discovers  in  him  both  a  surprising 
ignorance  and  unexpected  knowledge.  Occasionally  some  piquant  disclosure  concerning 
&  habits  of  beaver  or  turtle  gives  a  zest  to  the  lesson,  and  again  an  absurdity  or  mere 
aoperstition,  clung  to  with  at  least  equal  tenacity,  tries  the  teacher's  patience  to  its  ut- 
most As  might  be  expected,  they  know  what  they  can  see  rather  than  what  they  have 
to  think  about.  As  regards  the  various  respiratory  organs,  for  example  of  birds,  fishes, 
inaects,  an  entire  absence  of  knowledge  or  even  of  apparent  conjecture  is  discernible. 
4»ecimens,  both  living  and  preserved,  have  of  course  been  used  as  &r  as  practicable, 
and  occasional  raids  upon  the  barn-yard  or  greenhouse  or  excursions  in  woods  and  fields 
liare  created  a  diversion,  if  nothing  more.  Their  examination  papers  have  usually  shown 
good  memories,  and  some  of  the  drawings  made  upon  the  blackboard  have  been  both 
amnsing  and  excellent. 

INDIANS  IN  THB  NOBMAL  CLASSES.     . 

(Miss  Helen  W.  Ludlow.) 

There  are  20  Indian  students  this  year,  10  boys  and  10  girls.  In  the  regular  classes  of 
^normal.school.  Ten  are  Sioux  and  1  Arickaree,  from  Dakota;  4  Omaha  and  2  Win- 
nebago, from  Nebraska;  2  Sac  and  Fox  and  1  Absentee  Shawnee,  from  Indian  Territory. 
Fonr  are  fall-blood  Indians;  the  others  of  mixed  parentage,  English  or  French,  and  in 
one  case  negro  on  one  side.  Most  of  them  knew  a  little  English  when  they  came;  14, 
however,  so  little  that  they  had  to  spend  from  one  to  three  years  in  the  Indian  prepara- 
tory classes,  and  8  have  practically  learned  all  their  English  here.  Eleven  are  in  the 
janior  class,  4  in  the  middle,  and  5  in  the  senior  class  graduating  this  year.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  keeping  up  well  with  their  respective  classes.  The  very  fact  that  they 
<xa  enter  the  regular  school  and  pass  from  grade  to  grade  with  no  more  special  help  than 
can  be  bestowed  by  its  teachers  upon  individuals  in  their  large  classes  shows,  of  course, 
tiiat  they  are  on  the  whole  good  material.  An  examination  of  each  in  the  various 
studies  reveals,  however,  interesting  points  of  difference  and  coincidence  which  seem  to 
give  a  basis  for  some  generalizations.  This  will  be  clearer  thrown  into  the  tabular  form, 
perfai^,  as  below.  The  averages  of  proficiency  classify  themselves  rather  strikingly. 
I  would  explain  that  each  per  cent,  is  calculated  from  the  Indians  taking  the  study 
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named,  and  the  first  column  is  incladed  in  the  second;  so  that  the  per  cent,  of  Indian 
students  falling  below  a  class  average  may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  second  figure  from 
1.00.  By  class  average  is  meant  the  average  of  the  whole  class  or  section,  colored  and 
Indians  together. 


Studies.  ,   ^*~^«  I    ^P*^ 

»t^uuic»,.  average. .  averac«. 

_• _| , 


Writing  and  spelling  (Juniors  and  middlers) .53  .7S 

Arithmetic  (studied  by  all) •. I  .40     '  .M 

Book-keeping  (seniors).: 

Physiology  (middlers,  this  and  last  year) 

Natural  philosophy  (seniors) 

Geogrrapny  and  physical  ereography  (Juniors  and  middlers) *  .33 

Natural  history  (Juniors) .18  .69 

English  (all) i  .30  .«0 

Reading  (all). 

News  of  day  (all) 

Political  economy  (seniors) 

Outline  study  of  man  (seniors) j  .20  ,  .(SO 

Moral  science  (middlers).' ,  .25  .75 

Practice  teaching  (seniors  and  middlers) i  .22  .44 


.40  I  .60 

.44  .77 

.40  .40 


.05  .90 

.15  I  .15 

.20  I  .60 


The  report  of  each  student  by  each  teacher  was  made  separately,  and  the  per  cents 
made  out  for  one  class  after  anoUier  as  it  happened,  by  no  means  in  the  above  order,  into 
which,  on  a  general  view,  they  classify  themselves.  A  glance  at  them  suggests  the  fiici 
tl^at  the  Indian  may  do  well  in  studies  requiring  observation  and  preception  and  man- 
ual dexterity,  and  in  those  requiring  reasoning  powers  if  they  do  not  demand  much  ex- 
pression in  language.  In  English  these  are  fair,  as  of  course  they  must  be  to  enter 
the  school;  but  in  reading  they  are  very  low,  as  one  would  expect  who  is  familiar  with 
the  common  weakness  of  voice  and  habits  of  reticence  and  shyness  and  way  of  speaking 
their  own  language.  In  the  higher  studies,  which  demand  deeper  thought  and  more 
confidence  of  expression,  and  both  in  a  strange  language,  the  average  must  go  down, 
though  their  interest  in  these  keep  it  higher  than  we  might  expect.  Most  of  them, 
indeed,  are  deeply  interested  in  their  stu(Ues,  and  there  is  not  one  name<it^t  does  not 
appear  *^  up  to  the  average  *'  on  as  much  as  one  class  roll,  though  some  are  poor  enou^ 
to  make  their  promotion  doubtful  or  impossible. 

In  tiie  night  school,  composed  of  work  students  learning  trades,  are  6  Indian  young 
men:  1  Pawnee,  2  Onondagas  from  New  York,  and  3  Sioux.  They  are  on  the  same  basis 
with  the  colored  students  in  these  classes.  Their  studies  are  arithmetic,  reading,  and 
English  lessons,  including  writing  and  spelling.    Their  per  cents  in  their  class  are: 

Studies.  A^±    ^^IJL 

average. 


Arithmetic .60  ,       .     .80 

Beadhig 16  .« 

English /. 16  .3» 


The  spirit  of  the  classes  as  between  Indian  and  colored  is  in  all  cases  excellent.  The 
colored  students  take  evident  pleasure  in  encouraging  the  Indians  and  having  them 
helped. 

There  is  every  evidence  here  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  educate  the  Indian,  and 
that  association  with  English-speaking  schoolmates,  near  himself  in  advancement,  is  an 
aid  in  the  work.  The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  one  familiar  with  it,  that 
Hampton  would  do  well  to  take  a  larger  proportion  of  those  able  by  a  knowledge  of  FngliRh 
to  enter  the  regular  normal  school  at  once,  that  so  more  may  receive  the  benefits  of  such 
association,  seems  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  light  of  these  reports. 

THE  INDIAN  SEWING  SCHOOL.  > 

(Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Seymour.) 

There  have  been  connected  with  the  Indian  sewing  school  the  past  year  73  girls,  some 
for  a  few  months,  others  the  entire  period.  The  26th  of  May,  13  girls  returned  to  their 
homes,  the  most  of  whom  had  been  here  three  years;  the  hcMeJth  of  the  others  would  pot 
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WBinnt  their  remaining.  In  Jane,  7  more  went  to  New  England  to  work  daring  the 
gammer  months,  thas  redacing  oar  number  to  27.  Bat  the  hours  of  vacation  were  not 
to  be  idle  ones,  for  word  came  to  prepare  for  7  who  were  expected  from  Dakota  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Frissell  in  Jane,  and  6  with  Mr.  LaFlesche,  from  Nebraska;  these  arrivals  increased 
oar  namber  to  40,  more  than  ever  before  daring  vacation.  Soon  the  willing  hearts  and 
bands  of  all  had  placed  our  new  friends  on  a  comfortable  basis,  and  they  in  turn  were 
ready  to  assist  in  replenishing  our  stock  of  clothing  for  those  who  were  to  leave  in  October, 
and  the  9  who  were  expected  in  November.  Four  others  have  left  this  spring.  All  these 
dianges  have  made  great  demands  upon  the  clothing  department.  Ten  of  the  older  girls 
hare  been  advanced  to  the  normal  school.  They  are  unable  to  do  much  more  than  make 
and  repair  their  own  clothing;  still,  with  only  one  assistant,  our  girls  have  made  1,760 
garments  for  themselves,  and  household  articles  for  Winona.  Friday  is  mending  day, 
when  each  one  is  expected  to  repair  her  clothing  and  have  it  ready  for  inspection  that 
ffooing.  I  am  often  asked,  *^  Do  they  learn  quickly,  and  accomplish  much?  "  I  think 
tho  answer  is  plain  when  you  look  at  the  amount  of  plain,  well-made  clothing  they  can 
flhow;  few  girls  can  do  better. 

HOUSEWOBK  AT  WINONA. 

(Miss  Lovey  A.  Mayo.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  there  were  52  girls  in  the  Indian  department, 
more  than  ever  before.  With  this  goodly  number  of  workers,  prospects  ibr  a  well-kept 
boilding  looked  brighter  than  in  previous  years.  Another  encouraging  feature  was  that 
there  were  some  girls  who  did  not  return  to  their  Western  homes  that  had  had  several  years 
«f  experience  in  Winona  Lodge.  With  their  influence  and  many  willing  but  untrained 
hands  we  began  our  work.  For  a  short  while  things  went  on  nioely ,  until  sickness  came 
into  car  midst  and  for  a  time  stopped  many  of  our  earnest  workers.  This  misfortune  has 
followed  us  M  through  the  term,  and  the  absence  of  the  sick  girls  from  their  duties  has 
eaosed  the  more  fortunate  ones  to  have  extra  cares.  The  willingness  with  which  they 
hare  taken  hold  and  performed  their  duties  and  those  of  their  disabled  companions,  all 
these  months  of  unusual  illness,  deserves  great  credit. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  these  girls  as  they  go  about  their  regular  morning 
work.  At  half-past  6  o'clock,  when  they  return  from  their  breakfast,  they  go  directly  to 
ihdr  rooms  and  put  them  in  order.  When  the  bell  rings  at  7  o'clock  they  report,  each 
gill  at  her  particular  charge  in  the  different  halls  and  corridors,  with  dust-caps  on  their 
heads,  and  with  brooms,  brushes,  and  dust-pans  in  their  hands.  Here  they  work  away 
ontil  each  worker's  share  is  in  proper  order.  By  8  o'clock  their  rooms  and  the  halls  and 
eofridors  are  ready  for  inspection.  Some  of  the  more  capable  girls  have  the  care  ot 
teachers'  rooms.  The  teachers  give  up  their  rooms  at  8  o'clock,  their  break&st  hour, 
and  by  the  time  the  girls  can  possibly  tidy  them  up  the  bell  calls  them  to  school.  In 
addition  to  the  above-named  cares,  the  girls  have  to  make,  wash,  iron,  and  mend  their 
own  clothes. 

THE  LAUNDRY. 

(Miss  Georgie  Washington.) 

The  work  in  the  laundry  has  been  done  better  this  term  than  ever  before.  Washing 
was  at  first  the  hardest  work  for  an  Indian  girl,  but  now  it  is  better  understood,  and  a 
great  deal  of  pride  is  taken  to  make  the  clothes  look  as  nice  as  possible.  The  girls  that 
eame  to  us  last  fall  have  learned  to  do  their  washing  very  well  indeed  for  so  short  a 
time,  and  by  next  term  they  will  be  good  workers.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
unong  the  girls  this  term;  quite  a  number  were  taken  out  of  the  laundry,  some  for  a 
abort  while,  others  for  weeks.  The  first  week  that  the  youngest  Indian  girls  were  put 
in  the  laundry,  one  of  them  said  in  a  very  hopeless  way,  Big  sheet;  can't  wash." 
Coald  you  have  seen  those  tiny  hands  you  would  have  thought  there  were  other  things 
not  as  large  as  a  sheet  that  she  could  not  master.  The  big  sheet  was  taken  away  for 
stronger  hands  to  wash,  till  the  owner  insisted  on  doing  it  herself,  and  surprised  us  all 
hj making  it  look  as  *^  nice  as  the  big  girl  did." 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  Our  work  is  getting  the  clothes  dry  on  rainy  days;  we 
have  to  keep  a  very  hot  fire,  all  the  week  sometimes,  in  the  ironing  laundry,  and  hang 
the  clothes  there;  this  of  course  puts  us  out  for  ironing,  as  both  must  be  done  at  the  same 
time.  We  hope  very  much  to  have  a  drying-room  soon.  I  only  hope  that  leaving  the 
Uandiy  in  Winona  Lodge,  with  all  its  conveniences,  and  retarning  to  the  West  to  meet 
hot  few  such  luxuries  will  not  lessen  the  desire  in  these  girls  to  keep  their  clothes  neat 
and  dean. 
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CABE  OF  THE  SICK. 

(Miss  Lucy  Lovejoy.) 

Daring  the  sommer  months  the  hospital  rooms  were  vacant,  but  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  bringing  with  it  epidemic  diseases,  we  found  the  hitherto  spacious  quarters 
too  narrow,  and  the  overflow  was  scattered  around,  even  teachers'  rooms  being  pressed 
into  the  service.  Some  of  the  girls  have  suffered  from  serious  illness,  but  many  have 
had  some  slight  ailment  which  made  it  necessary  to  remove  them  for  a  time  from  their 
more  fortunate  companions. 

The  former  have  always  been  quiet  and  submissive,  not  murmuring  and  rebelling  as 
many  sick  people  do,  but  taking  the  prescribed  remedies  and  yielding  with  bat  little 
irritation  to  the  restraint  placed  upon  them. 

The  convalescents  and  those  slightly  ill  are  more  difficult  to  manage.  When  suffering 
from  a  cold  or  severe  cough  they  cannot  see  the  impropriety  of  seating  themselves  in  an 
open  window,  with  a  damp,  chilly  wind  blowing  freely  upon  them.  Their  disr^ard  of 
jm  the  laws  of  health  makes  th&  care  of  them  very  trying.  They  sometimes  seem  to  have 
tibe  feeling  which  one  of  them  expressed  when  remonstrated  with  for  some  carelessness 
which  the  nurse  said  a  white  person  would  not  do,  *  ^Because  the  white  man  is  afraid  to> 
die,  but  the  Indian  is  not,''  was  the  reply. 

DIET  KITCHEN. 

(Miss  E.  F.  Patterson.) 

The  work  in  this  department,  as  in  the  hospital,  has  been  very  heavy  this  year.  Theie 
is  a  dining-room  in  connection  with  the  kitchen,  where  the  convalescents  and  those  whom 
tJie  doctor  thinks  in  need  of  a  change  of  diet  have  their  meals  served  to  them.  To  those 
who  cannot  leave  their  rooms,  meals  are  carried  by  a  student  appointed  to  that  work. 
The  average  number  of  meals  served  to  colored  students  in  diet  kitchen  daring  the  year 
was  633;  to  Indians,  676;  number  sent  out  to  colored  students,  962;  to  Indians,  372. 

Situated  near  the  diet  kitchen  is  a  pleasant  room  with  a  long  table  in  the  center,  cov- 
ered with  a  snowy  cloth,  neatly  set  with  white  china.  On  the  walls  are  pictares,  and  the 
windows  are  draped  with  bright  figured  curtains;  this  is  our  little  Indian  girls'  dining- 
loom,  where  about  twenty  children  take  theiYr  meals;  some  set  the  table,  others  wait  oi\ 
the  table,  and  others  wash  the  dishes,  and  all  may  be  seen  on  their  knees  scrubbing  the 
floor  eveiy  Saturday  morning,  each  having  a  certain  number  of  boards  to  clean.  In  tJiis 
way  they  learn  to  do  useful  work,  while  they  seem  to  enjoy  their  tasks  very  much. 

HOME  LIFE  AT  THE  WIGWAM. 

(Mr.  Dudley  Talbot.) 

Home  life  at  the  Wigwam,  the  Indian  boys'  cottage,  has  a  peculiar  charm,  from  the 
opportunity  it  gives  one  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  young  men  who  have  left  their 
homes  in  the  West  and  are  fitting  themselves  for  usefulness  in  new  pursuits;  to  watch 
their  improvement  from  month  to  month;  to  become  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which 
they  meet,  and  to  arrange  for  their  advancement  by  adapting  the  means  at  command  to 
their  use.  Here  are  fifty -seven  boys  from  ten  difierent  tribes.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since 
many  of  them  lefl  the  ft^e  life  of  the  plains,  and  now  they  find  themselves  surr6unded 
by  the  necessary  restraints  of  a  large  boarding  school.  It  is  surprising  that  these  condi* 
tions  are  accepted  so  well.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  erect  and  manly  cadet, 
with  neat  uniform  and  well-kept  person,  was  less  than  a  year  ago  a  careless  boy  running 
about  the  agency,  with  long  hair,  a  strange  costume,  and  a  blanket  thrown  over  his 
shoulders. 

The  efibrt  is  made  to  have  the  house-life  as  attractive  and  elevating  as  may  be;  to  fill 
it  so  full  of  good  influences  that  there  shall  be  no  room  for  evil;  to  give  opportanity  ta 
spend  spare  hours  profitably  and  pleasantly,  Mid  to  encourage  the  growth  Mid  expression 
of  the  Christian  virtues  by  acts  of  kindness,  forbearance,  and  mut^  helpfulness.  That 
something  of  this  spirit  exists  may  be  seen  by  watching  three  games  played  harmoniously 
at  the  same  time  with  one  set  of  croquet,  possessed  by  the  boys,  the  members  of  one 
game  quietly  lifting  and  holding  the  balls  when  in  the  way  of  others,  the  occasional 
knocking  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  the  balls  being  given  and  accepted  with  good  humor^ 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  this  work  is  the  social  life  that  has  gathered  around 
the  reading-room,  which  was  furnished  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  who  would  feel 
well  rewaMed  if  they  could  hear  the  expression  of  pleasure  it  has  occasioned  and  see 
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how  mach  good  it  has  done.  It  is  supplied  with  a  variety  of  papers,  books,  and  games, 
besides  plants,  pictures,  and  mottoes.  The  esteem  in  which  the  books  are  held  is  deli* 
eately  expressed  by  the  hesitation  of  some  to  take  out  the  newer  ones,  for  fear  of  soiling 
them.  There  is  unmistakable  evidence,  however,  that  this  scruple  has  been  overcome 
in  some  cases.  Here,  during  certain  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  some  of  the 
basy  teachers  and  interested  friends  meet  the  boys  and  select  such  reading  matter  as^ 
they  desire;  and  here,  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Government,  they 
can  get  annual  information  about  their  people,  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  their  oonditiou 
and  needs  and  of  what  is  being  done  for  them.  This  contact  socially  with  refined  womei^ 
is  doing  a  great  deal  to  produce  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  to  change  the  former  uso^ 
of  the  assembly  room  as  an  arena  for  wrestling  to  its  intended  purpose.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sght  on  cold  or  stormy  afternoons  to  see  the  groups  absorbed  in  games  or  reading  or  con- 
Tersation  in  this  room. 

Family  prayers  at  9  o'clock  are  conducted  by  the  boys,  two  taking  part  each  nighty 
one  reading  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  one  mailing  a  short  prayer  in  English  or  Indian,  and 'all 
singing  a  verse  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  gives  the  eighteen  boys  who  have 
nnited  with  the  church  this  term,  and  those  who  were  members  before,  an  opportunity 
to  take  active  part  in  religious  exercises.  These  few  moments  also  give  the  officers  of 
the  school  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  timely  word  of  admonition  or  encouragement,,  in 
legard  to  conduct,  deanliness,  &c.,  and  for  the  boys  to  question  them  about  any  puzzl- 
ing matter. 

A  lend-a-hand  club  has  been  formed,  whose  aim  is  not  only  to  provide  entertainments^ 
which  may  be  profitable  for  all,  but  also  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  students  whc^ 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  by  sending  them  papers,  <xc.,  and  keeping  up  communica- 
tion with  them  through  its  corresponding  secretary.  Besides  the  usual  officers,  there 
are  oommitteee  who  have  charge  of  its  various  branches:  Debating,  literary,  and  tem- 
poance  societies,  brothers'  club,  and  prayer  meetings.  Saturday  evenings  are  usually 
devoted  to  the  exercises  of  this  club.  One  evening  was  spent  to  advantage  in  organiz- 
ing a  town  meeting,  at  which  the  boys  prepared  a  warrant  and  discussed  various  ques- 
^ns  of  interest  to  them.  The  brothers'  dub  consists  of  those  who  take  a  brotherly 
interest  in  some  particular  boy,  aiding  ^m  in  every  way  possible  to  improve.  It  is  in* 
toesting  to  trace  the  marked  improvement  of  some  of  the  boys  to  the  infiuence  of  some 
of  its  ihembers.  A  set  of  tools  has  been  provided,  with  which  those  who  are  ailing  may 
find  attractive  occupation,  and  those  who  are  well  make  up  various  articles  for  deco- 
0  rating  the  Wigwam,  or  for  sale,  to  provide  a  ftmd  for  the  use  of  the  lend-a-hand  club. 

The  hope  in  this  work  is  to  produce  such  a  picture  of  home  life  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  may  be  brought  in  oont»3t  with  it  as  may  lead  them  to  strive  to  realize  it  upon 
their  return  fbr  themselves,  and  to  provide  opportunities  to  make  immediate  use  of  the 
thoughts  which  they  are  gathering,  and  so  to  be  ready  for  action  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. 

LITTLE  BOYS'  HOME. 

(Mrs.  Irene  H.  Stansbury.) 

This  is  the  third  year  that  Division  A  has  been  the  home  of  the  little  boys,  in  which 
to  receive  the  spedal  care  that  all  small  children  require  for  their  moral  and  physical 
development — whether  they  are  bom  on  the  plains  of  the  West  or  in  the  crowded  dties 
of  tiie  East.  At  present  there  are  11  in  number,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  fifteen 
jeaiB,  and  representing  five  tribes  viz:  Pima,  Omaha,  Sioux,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Winne- 
bago.   Six  are  full-bl<x>ded;  the  remaining  five  are  half  and  quarter  breeds. 

Though  these  small  braves  at  home  are  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  they  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  control.  Moral  suasion,  except  on  rare  occasions,  has  been  the  only  force  neces- 
sary to  use.  Like  all  high-spirited,  manly  boys,  they  are  full  of  mischief,  and  are  never 
80  happy  as  when  making  a  noise,  but  some  of  their  civilized  brothers  could  take  lessons 
from  them  in  refinement,  truthfulness,  and  patient  endurance  of  suffering.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cases  of  eye  trouble  and  pneumonia,  their  health  has  been  good  during  the 
'  year.  The  yotmger  they  are  the  more  readily  they  learn  English.  One  little  fellow  nine" 
yean  of  age  who  came  in  the  fall  can  make  his  wants  known,  and  understands  what  is 
said  to  him.  The  picture-books  that  are  sent  them  by  their  kind  friends  at  the  North  are 
a  never-ending  source  of  amusement,  and  they  enjoy  being  read  to,  if  the  story  is  foundecl 
on  fiM^.  The  **  Story  of  the  Bible  "  is  their  favorite  book.  The  courage  of  its  heroes 
excite  great  enthusiasm,  but  their  brown  eyes  grow  full  and  soft,  the  laughter  subsides 
from  their  small  faces,  and  the  little  hands  which  have  been  punching  each  other  a  few 
m(Mnents  before,  become  still  while  they  listen  to  the  **  Story  of  the  Crods."  There  has 
been  a  dedded  improvement  in  their  English,  neatness,  and  thoughtfulness  during  the 
year.  Two  have  pledged  themselves  to  be  Christ's  ''  braves  "  and  '^to  fight  under  His 
banner  until  their  life's  end."    Altogether,  this  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement. 
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Division  A  is  also  the  temporary  home  of  two  Indian  coaples,  who  are  waiting  for 
their  cottages  to  be  built.  One  of  these  coaples  arrived  a  week  ago,  bringing  with  them 
their  two  youngest  boys,  one  five  years  old  and  the  other  nine  -months.  Their  arrival 
<3ompleted  the  family  group,  having  sent  their  two  eldest  children,  one  over  a  year  ago,  the 
other  last  &1I,  to  Hampton.  The  joy  of  these  little  ones  on  being  told  that  their  father 
and  mother  would  soon  be  with  them  was  most  touching,  and  the  meeting  between  the 
long-separated  parents  and  children  was  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten.  This  couple  in 
blending  their  young  children  and  then  coming  themselves  many  weary  miles  to  learn  the 
^' white  .nian's  road''  and  the  English  language  have  set  an  example  which  we  hope 
others  will  follow. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  WINONA. 

(Miss  Caroline  K.  Knowles.) 

Saturday  night  Winona  welcomes  the  Indian  boys  to  its  spacious  hall  and  assembly 
room  for  an  evening  with  the  girls.  A  variety  has  been  given  to  these  meetings  by  the 
helping- hand  dubs,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys,  which  were  formed  this 
ivinter,  each  club  choosing  its  own  officers,  thus  taking  initiatory  steps  in  self-govern- 
ment. Once  in  two  weeks  the  clubs  join  at  Winona,  every  other  meeting  being  literary 
suid  musical  in  its  character,  the  bo2rs  and  girls  having  recitations,  readings,  or  singing, 
:and  the  alternate  evening  is  given  up  to  social  eivjoyment. 

.  At  these  gatherings  the  hall  presents  an  animated  scene,  with  groups  gathered  at 
tables  around  the  room,  where  they  play  checkers,  dominoes,  and  various  games,  while 
in  the  center  are  others  marching  through  intricate  figures,  striving  for  the  prizes  to  be 
^ven  to  those  who  are  most  successful.  It  was  at  one  of  these  gatherings  a  little  Sioux 
:girl  came,  with  a  doleful  look  on  her  face,  and  said  of  a  Celestial  who  has  recently  joined 
'ns,  '*  I  can' t  make  that  Chinaman  have  a  good  time. ' '  Their  enthusiasm  is  often  kindled 
^y  the  presence  of  visitors,  who  are  always  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
spend  an  evening  with  the  Indians.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  old  boys  and  girls 
try  and  help  the  new  ones  to  overcome  bashfulness  and  join  in  games  with  the  others 
cand  watch  the  rapid  progress  made  by  boys  in  learning  the  deferential,  gallant  bearing 
that  they  are  expected  to  have  towards  the  girls,  who  accept  the  graceful  courtesy  as  it 
^  *  to  the  manner  bom . " 

You  cannot  imagine  the  home  life  of  our  Indians;  you  should  see  it  for  yourself. 
Winona  is  truly  the  *'  elder  sister,"  who  receives  with  open  arms  all  the  younger  broth- 
-ers  and  sisters  who  come  in  their  joy  and  sorrow  to  her.  Here  those  who  are  homesick 
^nd  weary  after  the  long  journey  from  the  West  first  find  a  resting-place,  and  from 
here  are  borne  some  who  have  gone  to  their  heavenly  home  trusting  in  the  Saviour  they 
liave  learned  to  love.  We  have  representatives  from  various  agencies.  Thfe  Omaha  cot- 
tages have  formed  a  center  for  those  from  that  tribe,  as  the  Sioux,  now  building,  will 
for  theirs.  At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  the  Northern  and  Southern  customs  were 
observed  with  home-gathering  and  feasting  by  the  Omaha  clan,  giving  J^hem  new  ideas 
of  real  home  life.  These  little  homes  are  intended  to  be  object  lessons,  showing  the 
Indians  how  much  can  be  done  with  limited  means,  and  thus  far  the  experiment  has 
5)roved  successful. 

Thursday  nights  we  have  our  weekly  prayer  meetings,  and  many  are  the  heartfelt, 
touching  prayers  sent  to  the  Great  Spirit  from  our  home  chapel.  Sundays  here  cannot 
be  quiet  and  restful,  but  are  as  busy  as  days  can  be.  In  the  morning  we  assemble  for 
praise  and  prayer  service,  when  verses  selected  for  the  day  are  recited,  and  afterwards, 
drawing  around  the  piano,  we  spend  a  pleasant  social  half-hour  singing  familiar  hymns 
before  the  boys  go  to  roll-call.  In  the  evening  comes  our  Sunday  school,  which  closes 
in  time  for  the  service  at  Bethesda,  the  Indian  and  colored  uniting  in  service  there,  as 
in  chapel  at  night.  The  general  spirit  of  the  Indians  in  all  religious  services  is  good; 
they  never  tire  of  hearing  Bible  stories,  and  their  interest  in  this  part  of  their  education 
is  unflagging. 

RELIGIOUS   WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

(Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Hampton. ) 

I>«ring  the  past  year  I  have  held  regular  services  with  the  Indians.  Some  attend 
viorning  service  in  St.  John's  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  have  a  Sunday  school  for 
the  whole  Indian  department.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  efficient  services  of  the 
faithful  teachers  who  assist  me.  It  is  evident  they  make  it  a  labor  of  love.  Thnrsday 
evenings  they  assemble  in  the  little  chapel  in  Winona  for  prayer  and  praise  Mid  instruction 
in  Ood's  Word.  In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  met  once  a  week  a  class  of  advanced 
BtaAtntB  for  special  Bible  study.     This  is  a  new  and  important  feature  in  the  work.     I 
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hire  never  known  the  religious  tone  of  the  school  to  be  better  than  during  the  year  past. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  what  is  wrong,  against  willful  disobedience,  and 
Christian  Indians  are  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Indian  school.  Five  have  been  baptized 
by  me,  and  eleven  who  were  baptized  in  the  West  have  taken  npon  themselves  their 
baptismal  vows.  Sixteen  were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Randolph  in  St.  John^s  church 
March  15,  a  service  which  flo  one  who  was  present  can  forget.  Some  are  now  awaiting 
confirmation.  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell  will  no  doubt  report  those  who  joined  Bethesda  chapel. 
God's  presence  is  with  us,  and  we  have  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  Him  for  His 
great  mercieR. 

The  reports  from  the  industrial  departments,  as  given  herewith,  make  a  very  favorable 
showing  as  compared  with  previous  years: 

MECHANICAL  DBA  WING. 

(MiBs  Kate  Baker.) 

This  class  consists  of  12  of  the  boys  who  are  learning  trades.  One  is  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  1  in  the  carving  school,  2  in  the  printing  office,  and  the  remainder  in  the  carpenter 
shop.  ^ 'There  are  too  many  necessary  things  for  pupils  of  this  institution  to  learn  for 
them  to  spend  their  time  with  drawing,''  is  a  remark  I  have  often  heard  made  by  those 
who  think  of  drawing  only  as  an  accomplishment.  Industrial  dravring  is  not  an  accom- 
{dishment,  but  is  as  practical  in  every-day  life  to  the  artisan  as  the  mxUtiplication  table. 
To  teach  carpentry,  machine  and  building  construction,  and  other  common  industries 
witiiout  drawing  is  like  teaching  language  without  writing.  Drawing  is  the  language 
of  form.  Even  though  no  industrial  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  work,  the  habit  of  accurate 
thinking  and  the  proper  use  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  developed  by  it  are  valu- 
^le  enough  to  amply  repay  any  one  for  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  it. 

The  question  at  first  put  by  every  one  in  the  class  was,  "Of  what  use  is  drawing  going 
to  be  to  ns?  We  don't  have  to  be  examined  in  drawing  to  enter  the  middle  class,  do 
we?"  So  I  have  made  every  endeavor  to  bring  as  many  practical  illustrations  as  possible 
diowing  the  benefit  of  mechanical  drawing  to  their  individual  work.  For  instance,  after 
giving  the  geometric  method  of  dividing  a  given  line  into  any  nupiber  of  equal  parts,  I 
give  the  carpenter  a  board,  the  blacksmith  an  iron  rod,  and  the  printer  a  strip  of  ound- 
board  to  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  The  carver  must  fit  a  given 
Nunber  of  squares  into  a  given  space.  In  the  same  way  the  octagon  is  applied  by  the 
orpenter  in  finding  at  what  angle  a  miter  must  be  cut  to  exactly  turn  an  octagon  cor- 
ner; the  blacksmi&  draws  an  octagon-shaped  nut,  and  shows  where  a  bolt  should  pass 
throiigh  it,  &c. 

All  the  rules  for  parallel  perspective  have  been  given  and  applied.  A  plan  drawn  to 
I  scale  of  each  side  of  the  school-room  has  been  made,  with  separate  working  drawings 
of  the  doors  and  windows.  These  have  been  combined  in  perspective  drawings  of  the 
room,  showing  a  floor  composed  of  tUes.  Many  other  applications  of  perspective  prob- 
lons  have  been  made,  as  stairs  drawn  in  different  positions,  boxes,  tables,  &c.  Some 
members  of  the  class  have  also  taken  great  pride  in  patiently  working  out  difficult  prob- 
lems in  perspective  by  themselves. 

I  think  the  class  has  made  very  good  progress.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  pupils  have 
made  rapid  progress,  considering  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have  never  had  such  simple 
dawing  as  is  now  given  in  kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  and  such  as  the  senior 
daas  is  now  taking  in  preparation  for  their  work  in  the  common  schools.  The  best 
Kholar  in  the  class  was  greatlypuzzled  because  an  angle  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
line  used  in  illustrating  a  right  angle  was  not  called  a  left  angle.  *  *  *  The  pupils 
seem  to  like  the  work,  but  if  it  were  a  study  of  the  regular  course  they  would  take 
Bore  interest  in  it,  as  it  is  natural  for  students  to  do  best  that  work  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  promote  them. 

A  ''carving  school''  was  opened  October  1,  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Baker,  in  which 
one  colored  boy  has  been  steadily  employed;  an  average  of  5  work  an  hour  and  a  half  a 
^7,  2  being  Indians;  25  have  taken  lessons  and  practiced  more  or  less  steadily;  class 
hooTB  are  from  4  to  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Book-shelves,  book-racks,  crickets,  bread-boards, 
pietare-frames,  paper-folders,  alms-plates,  &c.,  have  been  made,  and  sold  fairly  well. 

INDIAN  TEAINING  SHOPS. 

(Mr.  J.  H.  McDowell,  in  charge. ) 

Oarpenier  shop. — ^Twelve  Indians  and  4  colored  apprentices  are  employed,  Indians  on 
half  time,  colored  on  full  time,  studying  evenings.  A  journeyman  instructor  has  been 
hired.    All  are  paid  according  to  the  value  of  their  labor.     Work  has  been  done  as  fol- 
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♦ 
lows:  34  wardrobes  for  the  new  girls'  building;  30  settees  (each  to  hold  five  students) 
for  stady-room  in  basement  of  same;  24  settees  and  12  writing  desks  for  academic  hall; 
general  repairing  of  buildings  and  school  furniture,  making  fences,  &c. ;  repair  work  at 
Fort  Monroe,  amounting  to  about  $475,  three-fourths  of  it  labor. 

Paint  shop. — There  are  2  Indians  and  2  colored  apprentices,  under  a  journeyman  in- 
structor, working  as  above.  The  girls'  building  has  been  4>ainted  and  varnished;  old 
buildings  and  furniture  have  been  repainted  and  kalsomined  and  glass  reset;  a  part  of 
four  buildings  at  Fort  Monroe  and  four  others  in  the  vicinity  have  been  painted. 

The  (in  shop  employs  4  Indians  and  2  colored  apprentices;  1  journeyman  instructor. 
Work  done:  12,000  pieces  of  contract  tinware  for  Indian  service  (tin  cups  and  coffee 
boilers);  tin  roof  on  girls'  building;  repairs  to  roofs,  gutters,  spouting,  and  tinware  for 
the  school,  and  outside  work  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  fi^^e  buildings  for  the  quartermaster's 
department. 

Harness  shop. — ^Three  Indians  and  3  negro  apprentices,  1  instructor.  Work  done:  277 
sets  of  double  plow  harness  for  the  Indian  service;  12  sets  of  carriage  harness  to  order; 
general  repairs  for  school  and  neighborhood. 

The  spirit  of  work  in  all  the  shops  has  been  good ;  more  contentment  and  less  friction 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  a  better  quality  of  work  produced.  One  colored  and  8 
Indians  left  for  home  on  account  of  sickness;  4  Indians  transferred  to  other  departments, 
where  they  would  thrive  better;  7  Indians  returned  home  for  expiration  of  time;  all 
places  have  been  recently  filled  with  material  better  physically,  if  not  in  other  respects. 
The  present  set  of  Indian  hands  is  hopeful  as  to  bodily  strength,  and  is  superior  to  any 
we  have  had;  they  seem  to  appreciate  their  opportunities.  Paying  them  wages,  from  $1 
to  $15  a  month,  is  most  beneficial,  and  is,  I  think,  indispensable  to  their  taking  an  interest 
in  daily  work  and  becoming  good  mechanics. 

8?io€  shop  J  Mr.  E.  F.  CooUdge  in  charge. — It  employs  2  negro  and  10  Indian  boys;  2  of 
the  latter  all  day,  the  rest  half  of  each  day;  and  most  of  the  time  one  or  two  oat&ide 
hands  to  do  all  the  work  requirsd,  which  has  been  as  foUows: 

Made  for  students,  671  pairs  shoes. 

Outside  custom,  55  pairs  shoes. 

Students'  shoes  repaired,  1,655  pairs. 

The  work  in  the  shop  has  gone  on  more  smoothly  than  ever  beforo,  but  has  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  unusual  sickness  of  the  year,  requiring  more  outside  help.  Five  In* 
dians  have  left  for  ill-health,  one  to  return  home  and  two  to  go  to  school  steadily.  A  sub- 
stantial $2  shoe  is  made  for  girls  that  long  outwears  the  cheaper  and  more  showy  store 
shoe.  For  the  boys  we  make  an  English  Balmoral  for  $2.25,  our  regulation  shoe.  Six 
hundred  pairs  of  men's  brogan  shoes  are  being  made  for  the  Government,  for  the  Indian 
service,  at  $1.25  per  pair.    There  is  no  profit  in  this,  but  it  gives  the  boys  work. 

AGEICULTUEAL  DIVISION. 

(Mr.  Albert  Howe,  manager.) 

On  the  home  farm,  including  the  normal-school  grounds,  there  is  a  daily  detail  of  9 
colored  and  6  Indian  boys,  except  Monday,  when  half  the  entire  detail  for  toming — 56 
in  number — is  out,  giving  each  week  to  every  boy  an  average  of  a  day  and  a  half  labor. 
Eight  milkers  and  drivers  are  employed  all  day  and  study  at  night  for  one  year. 

Sixteen  Indian  boys,  under  the  special  care  of  Mr.  George  Davis,  a  graduate,  assistant 
to  the  manager,  help  in  the  care  of  the  cattle,  in  plowing  and  planting  cutting  and  bunch- 
ing asparagus,  and  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  They  are  generally  well-disposed  Mid 
easily  managed;  a  few  are  tough  cases. 

In  the  farm  repair  shops,  wheel  wrigh  ting  andblacksmithing  is  taught  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  colored  and  Indian  boys,  3  working  mornings  and  the  other  3  afternoons  in  each 
shop.  Here  all  carts,  wagons,  and  implements  needed  are  made  and  repaired,  and  a  few 
are  sold  each  year  in  the  neighborhood;  our  horses  are  shod  and  the  general  work  of  a 
country  establishment  is  done.     Many  a  complete  csat  has  been  made  by  an  Indian  boy. 

PRINTING  OFFICE. 

(William  C.  W.  Betts.) 

In  this  are  employed  8  steady  hands  (night  students),  and  3  Indians,  who  work  twa 
days  each  week ;  also  some  outside  hands.  Two  Indians  left  during  the  year,  one  fix>m  Ul- 
health,  the  other  from  expiration  of  time.     Business  has  been  good  during  the  year. 
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MEDICAL  BEPOET. 

(Dr.  Martha  M.  WaldronO 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  pneumonia  and  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease  amongp 
the  Indian  students  has  heen  a  marked  feature  of  the  year.  Twelve  Indian  students- 
have  heen  sent  home  on  account  of  ill-health:  all  were  consumptives.  As  many  more 
have  been  able  to  continue  their  work  only  by  the  most  constant  treatment  and  care. 
Of  the  Indian  students  who  have  broken  down  with  consumption  the  greater  part  have- 
been  from  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^.  Students  irom  other  agencies  have  had  about 
the  same  proportion  of  sickness  and  health  as  in  previous  years.  The  coexistence  of 
two  epidemics,  tonsilitis  and  measles,  gave  a  large  number  of  cases,  some  of  which  were 
pn>l<mged  and  serious,  but  all  of  which  made  perfect  recoveries. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  teachers  from  whom  I 
have  quoted,  and  at  the  same  time  an  evident  proof  of  the  capacity  of  our  Indian  stu- 
dents, is,  I  conceive,  to  be  found  in  the  following  essays,  written  and  delivered  before  a 
laige  audience  on  our  last  commencement  day  by  Zallie  Rulow,  a  Yankton  Sioux,  the 
fast  girl  graduate  who  has  spoken  from  our  Hampton  platform,  and  Thomas  Miles,  & 
Toong  man  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  also  a  member  of  the  graduating  class.  'Th& 
ihst  essay  is  given  entire;  from  the  second  I  give  only  an  extract,  as  showing  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  an  intelligent  Indian  who  has  seen  something  of  life  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  his  own  reservation: 

THE  INDIAN  WOMAN. 

Deab  Fbiends:  I  am  glad  and  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  given  me  to  speak  my 
few  weak  words  for  my  race.  You  all  know  that  once  the  whole  of  America  belonged  to 
the  Indian  alone.  The  white  man  made  his  way  over  here  and  our  forefathers  had  no 
leaniing  and  no  power  to  protect  themselves;  they  were  driven  like  animals  off  of  their 
good  lands  and  forced  to  go  from  this  place  to  that  place. 

The  war  fought  for  the  colored  people  ended  twenty  years  ago.  A  war  is  now  goin^ 
on  for  the  Indians.  It  is  six  years  only  since  it  began.  Our  white  friends  are  not  fighting 
Sdt  US  in  the  way  some  of  the  white  people  fought  for  the  colored  race.  They  are  fight- 
ing with  their  minds. 

Some  people  say  it  is  a  long  time  since  the  Indian  had  the  light  and  truth  offered  him; 
why  did  he  not  accept  them.  Why  is  he  not  yet  "  civilized  "  ?  I'll  try  to  answer  this- 
question^  So  it  is  a  long  time,  but  if  one  boy  is  feeding  a  cat  at  the  same  time  another 
is  whipping  him,  is  the  cat  likely  to  stay  and  eat  while  one  boy  is  whipping  him,  or  is 
he  more  likely  to  run  away  from  them  both?  The  white  missionary  was  feeding  the  In- 
dians at  the  same  time  the  other  white  man  was  fighting  him,  and  the  Indian  lost  faitb 
in  the  missionary  because  he  and  the  man  who  fought  him  were  of  the  same  race  and 
10  would  not  accept  the  food  of  the  Bible. 

We  Indians  who  are  at  school  desire  to  do  away  with  the  two  words  '^  savage '*  and 
'*  wild,"  or  to  use  them  only  in  the  right  sense.  If  you  should  go  to  my  home  in  Dakota, 
yon  would  see  a  great  change  that  has  been  made  during  six  years.  Many  lands  that 
used  to  be  dotted  with  tents  are  now  dotted  with  houses.  There  are  still  tents,  but  tho 
nmnber  has  greatly  diminished.  If  you  should  enter  the  tents  and  talk  with  the  peo- 
ple, yon  would  find  they  are  savages.  You  would  find  most  of  them  in  their  Indian 
orenies.  Ask  them  why  they  do  not  dress  like  the  white  people,  their  answer  may  sur- 
priae  you.  I  have  an  uncle  of  whom  some  of  you  would  be  afraid,  simply  because  he  wears 
the  Indian  dress.  I  once  said  to  him,  ^'  Uncle,  why  do  you  not  dress  like  a  white  man  ?'' 
He  answered,  **  Why,  niece,  if  I  had  the  white  man's  dress,  or  a  way  to  get  them,  I 
ahoald  gladly  do  so.*'  I  then  said,  "You  have  to'  pay  for  the  In^an  dress."  He 
lulled,  '*  Yes;  but  not  near  so  much  as  for  the  white  man's  clothes."  Many  others  say 
the  eame.  A  great  number  of  them  dress  their  own  way  because  they  cannot  afibrd  the 
citixen  clothes.  Many  of  my  people  in  their  Indian  dresses  are  true  Christians  and 
good,  thinking  men  and  women,  but  they  are  called  savages  or  wild  Indians  by  other 
races.  They  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  so.  Where  there  are  savages,  we  would  rather 
have  said  the  "  red  "  savages,  because  there  are  white  savages,  black  savages,  and  yellow 
ATages. 

Some  white  persons  sometimes  speak  of  wanting  to  go  to  our  homes  as  missionaries^ 
but  they  say  they  are  afraid  to  go  because  the  savages  might  kill  them.  Such  mission* 
aries  will  not  do  to  teach  our  people.  We  want  missionaries  who  trust  God  more  than  that. 
We  want  earnest  and  brave  missionaries,  who  do  good  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  good 
as  mnch  as  for  the  sake  of  money. 

Doring  the  last  year  in  Dakota  there  was  one  white  man  killed  by  the  Indians.  How 
many  Indians  do  you  suppose  were  killed  by  the  white  men  ?    There  were  six  Indians 
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killed  by  the  white  men.  Of  which  savage  out  West  do  you  think  yon  Would  be  most 
«^id,  the  red  savage  or  the  white  savage  ?  I  say  the  Indians  are  not  savages,  because 
they  did  not  kill  the  white  man  for  nothing.  If  the  white  men  let  Indians  tdone,  the 
Indians  will  not  bother  them,  but  they  will  help  the  white  men  to  obey  the  laws, 
although  they  do  not  help  them  to  make  the  laws.  When  the  missionaries  f^  to  teach 
my  people  they  do  not  refuse  to  be  taught.  Many  of  them  are  now  longing  for  teachers. 
As  many  of  you  as  can,  I  ask  to  go  and  teach  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  we  Indians  will 
gladly  and  earnestly  help  you  to  give  the  light  to  our  people  to  walk  by.  Many  of  the 
Indians  do  not  know  what  good  white  people  are.  They  have  not  seen  them  as  much 
as  we  who  come  to  school  do,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  think  they  ought  to  be  more 
afiraid  to  send  their  children  East  than  the  good  white  persons  ought  to  be  to  go  West  to 
teach  them. 

I  am  an  Indian  girl,  and  I  wish  to  speak  next  of  the  Indian  woman.  She  has  been 
B^lected  too  long  now.  It  was  the  Indian  woman  who  made  the  Indian  race  what  it 
was  in  the  past.  It  was  the  Indian  woman  with  the  missionaries  who  made  my  people 
what  they  are  to-day,  and  it  will  be  the  Indian  woman  to  make  the  Indians  what  they 
will  be  in  the  future.  The  higher  position  given  her  and  the  sooner  she  reaches  it, 
the  faster  will  Indian  civilization  grow.  Therefore,  I  believe  in  educating  just  as  many 
Indian  girls  as  boys.  Let  these  Indian  boys  be  taught  to  help  and  respect  these  Indian 
^Is  while  they  are  at  school  as  white  boys  are  taught  to  respect  the  white  girls,  and 
It  will  be  a  great  help. 

In  the  past  days  the  Indian  woman  was  expected  to  do  most  of  the  work  that  was  to 
be  done.  She  used  to  put  up  the  tipi,  carry  her  own  wood  and  water,  sewed  clothing 
for  the  family,  and  prepared  the  food.  She  was  supposed  to  prepare  meals  three  times 
a  day,  but  as  a  general  thing  she  prepared  them  four  or  five  times  a  day.  In  cold  weather 
she  kept  the  fire  burning  all  day  and  night.  She  sometimes  took  care  of  the  horses,  but 
it  was  when  her  husband  was  not  able  to  do  it.  When  she  got  through  with  the  neces- 
sary work  she  took  up  her  bead  work.  All  the  work  she  did  she  thought  her  duty,  and 
went  ahead  and  performed  it  quietly  and  well. 

The  man  did  very  little  work;  he  used  to  hunt  most.  When  he  was  at  home,  he  was 
invited  to  feast  with  his  friends  or  at  some  great  feast.  He  also  called  others  to  feast 
with  him.  If  their  friends  called  in  the  evening  they  would  first  have  something  to  eat. 
When  they  were  through  eating  they  would  smoke  the  same  long  pipe  and  tell  their 
stories  of  spiders,  toads,  and  owfi,  which  they  enjoyed  very  much.  While  sitting  in  the 
tipi,  it  was  thought  very  impolite  for  the  woman  or  children  to  pass  before  the  men,  but 
it  wasn't  anything  for  the  men  to  pass  before  the  women.  This  is  the  way  the  Indians 
used  to  live,  and  it  is  the  way  some  of  them  live  to-day,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many 
of  them  live  differently.  At  my  home  in  Dakota,  many  of  the  Indian  men  carry  the 
wood  and  water  for  the  women,  and  they  never  think  now  to  ask  the  women  to  plow  or 
to  cut  hay. 

We  sometimes  read  of  the  women  in  Eastern  countries  who  drown  their  little  girl  babies 
because  the  little  girls  are  not  much  thought  of  there.  It  is  not  so  among  the  Indians.  , 
The  love  of  an  Indian  mother  for  her  children  is  indeed  great.  To  be  sure,  the  love  of 
any  mother  for  her  children  is  strong,  but  I  feel  tempted  to  say  that  the  love  of  an  Indian 
mother  is  greater  than' that  of  a  white  mother.  The  Indian  woman  does  not  love  her 
children  in  the  way  a  white  woman  does.  She  thinks  the  white  woman  who  sends  her 
children  to  school  perhaps  across  the  ocean  or  at  other  far  places  care  very  little  for  them. 
After  the  white  daughters  and  sons  are  educated  they  take  care  of  themselves,  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  their  dear  friends  to  live  far  from  them  and  they  may  never  see  them 
again  on  earth.  This  is  a  dreadful  thought  for  the  Indian  mother,  for  she  loves  her 
<£ildren  in  this  way:  She  wants  them  sdways  to  be  where  she  can  see  them  at  any 
time.     She  wants  her  children  to  know  how  to  do  such  work  as  she  can  do. 

Some  Indian  parents  want  their  children  to  know  how  to  do  more  than  necessary 
work,  but  others  do  not.  Some  fathers  and  mothers  want  their  children  to  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  and  especially  to  know  to  play  on  the  organ.  They  are  very  fond  of 
music.  Where  there  is  but  one  girl  in  the  family  she  is  very  much  cared  for.  All  the 
finery  in  the  house  belongs  to  her.  The  best  horse  the  &ther  has  is  hers.  She  has  her 
own  way  about  everything.     She  does  very  little  work. 

The  Indian  girls  are  sometimes  bought  for  wives,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  past. 
Those  that  are  bought  as  a  general  thing  are  bought  by  the  men  they  love. 

For  all  the  ignorance  that  used  to  be  in  our  country  before  other  races  came  here  we 
do  not  know  who  was  responsible.  But  we  know  who  will  be  resppnsible  for  the  igno- 
rance and  darkness  that  are  in  our  land  at  this  present  time.  We  are  glad  that  we  have 
kind  friends  in  our  land  to  whom  we  can  look  for  help.  We  thank  with  all  our  hearts 
those  friends  of  our  race  who  are  helping  us  for  all  their  kindness  to  us.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  those  Indian  Territories  and  dark  States  of  the  colored  race  in  this  United 
States  were  placed  with  darkness  so  that  the  white  people  could  have  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  their  Heavenly  Father. 
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CITIZENSHIP  FOB  THE  INDIAN. 

When  I  left  home  I  wtia  ignorant  of  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished.  I  hardly 
knew  why  I  was  coming  to  school.  I  had  no  desire  to  see  my  ignorant  race  raised  to  a 
higher  position ;  bat  thanks  be  to  God  and  the  instructions  I  have  received  here,  I  have 
b^  nrnde  to  see  more  clearly  the  true  condition  of  the  Indian,  and  a  desire  has  been 
cRsated  within  me  to  see  the  day  when  my  race  like  other  races  shall  stand  as  men 
among  men — when  they  shall  be  called  citizens  of  this,  that  yon  call  the  Land  of  the 
Free.  *  «  «  i  don't  mean  to  complain,  for  there  is  now  taking  place  a  great  change, 
and  good  men  seem  trying  to  compensate  the  Indian  for  the  wrong  of  the  past.  I  only 
want  to  lay  before  yon  his  condition,  for  I  have  formed  the  idea  that  the  msyocity  ol 
pec^le  think  that  the  Indian  is  not  under  any  restriction  but  is  as  free  as  the  grass 
which  covers  his  native  plain.     *    *    * 

That  it  is  possible  for  the  Indian  to  rise  is  shown  by  Indian  students  in  this  and  other 
achools;  that  he  can  drop  his  old  ways  and  change  from  habits  which  have  surrounded 
him  for  centuries  to  ways  entirely  different,  which  is  a  hard  thing  for  any  race  to  accom- 
pli^ On  the  reservation,  where  he  has  had  a  chance*  he  has  l^un  to  open  fields  and 
arms;  he  is  learning  that  labor  is  not  a  disgrace.  *  *  *  Since  be  has  started  in  a 
new  life,  it  is  not  going  to  be  hard  to  complete  his  civilization.  The  great  m^ority  of 
the  Indians  have  no  desire  to  become  citizens.  '  They  seem  content  to  live  in  the  old 
way.  But  they  are  not  all  content;  there  are  some  wise  men  among  them  who  look 
ahead  and  see  what  is  best.  Many  are  ignorant  that  such  a  right  exists.  But  others 
are  &r  enough  advanced  to  know  and  desire  it.     ^    *    * 

The  question  of  citizenship  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  friends  of  the  Indian,  and 
it  has  been  before  the  House  of  Congress.  This  is  a  good  proof  that  the  day  is  coming, 
when  he  is  better  prepared,  that  the  Indian  will  have  given  him  his  rights,  which  will 
make  him  feel  as  a  man  ought  to  feel.  I  think  that  then  the  trouble  with  the  Indian 
will  cease;  that  instead  of  holding  in  his  bosom  a  feeling  of  hatred  to  his  white  broth- 
ers, he  will  love  them  and  be  ready  to  support  the  flag  and  the  laws  of  the  Union.  He 
will  feel  that  the  white  man  and  the  red  man  can  live  in  peace  in  one  great  brother- 
hood, and  he  will  feel  himself  and  be  recognized  everywhere  as  a  man  among  men. 

In  preparing  my  report  for  this  year,  I  desire  to  supplement  it  by  a  summarized  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  work  done  here  for  Indians,  from  its  initiatiou  in  the  spring  of 
1878  to  date.  My  reason  for  doing  this  is  that  even  among  the  friends  of  this  work  a 
question  as  to  its  value  has  arisen,  which  can  be  met  only  by  carefully  prepared  statistics, 
(v  by  the  still  more  valuable  testimony  of  qualified  observers.  In  January  last,  in  a 
speech  made  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Thomas  Ryan  (Kansas)  said,  in 
regard  to  Indians  educated  at  Eastern  schools: 

When  we  have  taught  them  there  for  three  or  four  years  *  *  *  we  are  constrained  to  turn 
tlMin  loose  and  turn  them  k>ack  into  the  influences  of  that  barbarism  fh>m  which  we  took  them  when 
«e  pat  them  into  the  schools.  It  is  not  long  before  they  succumb  to  those  influences  and  become 
enctiy  what  their  surroundings  are,  and  lapse  back  into  that  barbarism  ftrom  which  they  were 
tftken. 

While  recognizing  ftdly  the  dangers  which  beset  our  bo^rs  and  girls  who  go  back,  of 
neoessity,  into  the  midst  of  the  old  life,  we  still  claim  that  the  proportion  of  those  who 
stand  firm  and  in  the  main  become  a  power  for  good  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  the 
ontlook  encouraging.  As  proof  of  this,  I  would  attract  your  attention  to  the  following 
statistics: 

Since  1881  Hampton  has  sent  back  189  Indians: 

To  Dakota 146 

To  Nebraska 12 

To  Indian  Territory .-. — , 14 

To  Arizcma 11 

To  Wisconsin 4 

To  New  York 2 

Total 189 

Thirty-five  of  these  were  poor  and  sickly  material,  who  were  here  only  for  a  short  time. 
Ab  to  Uie  remainder,  we  are  able  to  report  as  follows: 

BOYS. 

Teaching  in  Government  schools 6 

Aasiating  in  Government  schools 3 

Aanstantto  missionary.-. 1 

Aadatant  to  physician — . 1 

Qerksat  agency 2 
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Interpreters  at  agency 3 

forking  at  trades  at  agency  ._  _ 7 

Other  employes  at  agency 9 

Printing  at  agency 1 

Attending  school  atagency -. 6 

"Working  on  their  own  or  parents'  farms 18 

United  States  scout * 1 

Cutting  cord-wood 1 

At  home,  behaving  well 5 

Unemployed,  or  not  doing  well _ ., 7 

Returned  to  Hampton  for  more  education 14 

QIBLS. 

Teaching  in  schools _- 4 

Attending  school , 11 

At  home,  doing  well 8 

Married  well 5 

Unemployed,  or  not  doing  well . 3 

Returned  to  Hampton  for  more  education 6 

Assisting  in  Government  schools 2 

Died  since  return  (both  sexes) 31 

Total 1 154 

The  record  as  to  conduct  and  influence  after  return,  which  is  made  from  reports  of 
jhgents  and  missionaries,  from  correspondence  with  the  students  themselves,  and  ^m 
the  personal  observations  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Hampton  school,  is  as  follows: 

Exceptionally  good  and  strong.^ 18 

•Good,  or  satisfactory 41 

Fair,  or  uncertain 1 -. 14 

Bad  (4  expelled).- > 12 

Attending  other  schools * - 18 

Returned  to  Hampton 20 

Poor  and  sickly  material  returned • 35 

Died  since  return j. •_ 31 

Total 189 

Most  of  those  who  have  gone  to  other  schools  are  very  promising,  and  many  who  have 
4ied  lived  long  enough  to  do  good  work  and  leave  a  helpful  influence.  Three  girls  un- 
der the  record  *^fair"  were  unsatisfactory  at  first,  but  are  now  married  well,  as  ia  also 
•one  recorded  '  *  bad. ' '  The  average  length  of  time  spent  at  home  is  two  years.  In  these 
figuresare  not  included  the  seventeen  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  who,  in  1878,  came  under 
-Captain  Pratt's  care,  from  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  most  of  whom  have  turned  out  well. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Frissell  and  Gravatt  have,  as  officers  of  the  school,  studied  the 
^question  under  consideration  very  carefully,  and  make  the  following  statements.  Mr. 
Frissell  says: 

I  have  been  able  the  past  year  to  spend  a  month  among:  the  Indians  in  Dakota,  takinfl:  thloiy-flTe  of 
onr  students  to  their  homes  in  the  West,  placinir  them  as  teachers  in  schools  and  workers  in  the  shops, 
And  bringing  with  me  to  Hampton  from  their  reservations  on  the  Missouri  thirty-two  Indians.  I  be- 
lieve that  none  of  our  work  among  them  is  lost.  I  found  some  of  them  in  the  blanket  in  the  camp,  but 
•even  then  there  was  a  sense  of  shame  as  they  met  me  that  gave  promise  of  better  things.  Some  of 
them  had  relapsed  partially.  They  would  go  back  to  the  camps  for  a  time,  but  the  better  life  would 
Assert  itself  and  they  would  come  back,  ask  for  work,  and  struggle  for  better  things.  Many  of  tiiem 
in  the  face  of  physical  weakness  and  terrible  temptation  have  fought  a  good  fight.  Out  in  a  ceme- 
tery on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  the  interpreter  showed  me  the  grave  of  a  Hampton  student,  and 
in  his  broken  English  he  paid  him  his  tribute  of  respect.  "  He  try  hard  to  walk  to  white  man's  way; 
ioo  hard  for  him."  He  had  died  in  the  struggle.  Some  work  steadily,  cultivate  farms,  have  nice, 
respectable  houses,  and  live  Christian  lives. 

Mr.  Gravatt,  on  his  return  late  in  August  from  the  Indian  country,  made  the  foUoW' 
ing  report:         • 

But  what  has  become  of  Hampton  returned  students?  we  are  often  asked.  At  Yankton  Agvaoy 
I  did  not  hear  of  one  doing  badly  at  present.  There  were  two  or  three  who  had  given  some  trouble 
And  caused  some  anxiety  to  ft'iends.but  had  done  nothing  criminal.  One  of  them  has  married,  and 
has  settled  down  to  household  duties.  Her  house,  while  a  log  cabin,  shows  the  effects  of  sohool- 
iraining.  She  had  it  quite  nicely  fitted  up ;  a  sewing-machine  was  an  important  piece  of  the  f^ml- 
iure,  and  she  showed  me  a  dress  she  had  made,  getting  the  pattern  from  Butterick. 
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Joteph  Estea  had  been  teachinir  in  the  Government  school  with  great  success ;  his  Hampton 
BM^iodB  had  been  copied  by  other  teachers. 

DaTid  Simmons,  who  had  worked  faithfully  as  issue  clerk  for  some  vears,  voluntarilv  resigned  his 
pbne  to  take  a  farm.  I  saw  his  crops ;  the  wheat  was  ve>y  beautiful.  The  agent  said,  so  mr  as  he 
knew,  it  was  the  best  wheat  raised  in  Dakota.  One  noticeable  thing  is  that  nearly  all  of  these  chil- 
dren are  very  reflrnlar  in  their  church  attendance. 

We  have  returned  about  twenty-three  to  Lower  Brul6  Agen  cy.  Of  this  n  umber  several  have  died , 
and  I  heard  of  two  onlv  who  have  acted  badly.  One  boy,  who  was  here  about  sixnnonths  and  sent 
kome  because  phvaically  unsound ,  has  painted  himself,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  dances, 
I  learned.  A  girl  who  was  here  a  short  time  and  was  returned^  home  because  unwell  had  been  very 
wild.  Some  had  dropped  back,  but  had  come  up  again.  Like  all  children,  some  had  been  indis- 
creet, but  I  believe  it  was  nothing  more. 

At  Crow  Oeek  Agency  I  found  one  girl  whose  conduct  had  been  very  bad.  To  this  agency  we 
have  returned  more  than  twenty.  Some  have  been  teaching,  some  farming,  arid  others  working  in  the 
ahopa.  Eugene  First  Hail,  a  promising  boy,  whom  we  took  home  a  year  ago  because  of  weak  lungs, 
has  greatly  improved  in  health  and  is  working  at  his  trade  in  the  Government  shop.  The  agent 
aays  ne  is  the  best  boy  he  has  ever  had  in  the  shop.  He  made  a  desk  for  the  agent's  office  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  much  older  workman. 

The  boys  who  returned  with  me  found  the  schools  closed,  and  not  being  able  to  secure  places  in 
(be  sbopSj  went  to  work  in  the  harvest  field. 

Amy  VVixi,  daughter  of  the  chief,  not  finding  her  home  civilized  enough,  could  not  eat  as  they  ate 
•r  ileep  as  they  slept.  She  took  some  chinaware  which  her  father  had  some  time  before  bought  from 
a  retired  agent,  but  which  he  had  been  unable  to  use,  and  arranged  for  the  first  time  the  table  in  a 
eiTilixed  manner,  thus  delighting  the  old  man's  heart. 

It  surprised  me  that  these  children  stand  up  as  well  as  they  do.  The  old  Indians  try  to  drag  them 
down,  fearing  they  may  lose  their  power.  Where  employes  have  not  a  missionary  spirit  it  is  to 
(heir  interest  to  keep  these  boys  out  of  employment.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  enough  sympathy 
for  them  and  they  feel  it.  In  the  next  place  there  are  not  facilities  for  work.  The  demand  is  now 
greater  than  the  supply.  These  students  go  and  ask  for  work  and  the  agent  reallv  has  nothing  to 
give  them.  Bfi^or  Gasimann,  whose  heart  is  thoroughly  in  his  work,  is  gomg  to  apply  to  the  Depart- 
■lent  for  more  schools,  shops,  and  houses  for  employes,  and  thus  provide  for  the  returned  students. 
This  is  of  the  first  importance  and  everything  should  be  done  to  further  his  effort. 

The  reports  from  the  various  agencies  are  covered  by  the  figures  already  given,  and  the 
^eDeial  feeling  among  the  most  thoughtful  and  trustworthy  of  the  agents  is  expressed,  I 
believe,  in  the  following  letter  fiorn  Major  G^asmann  at  Crow  Creek: 

As  soon  as  the  young  men  return  home  they  generally  demand  work.  Unfortunately  I  have  not 
the  work  to  give  them.  I  can  only  employ  a  certain  number.  They  become  impatient  at  this 
delay  and  sometimes  speak  unadvisedly  with  their  lips.  I  have  advised  them  to  work  with  their 
frieods  upon  their  farms  until  such  time  as  I  can  get  work  for  them  at  the  agency.  I  regret  that 
lome  of  them  have  joined  with  the  old  chiefs  and  have  consulted  with  them  unwisely.  None  of 
(hem,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  gone  back  to  Indian  ways,  but  not  having  employment,  they  are  r^t- 
less  and  sometimes  unreasonable. 

Here  at  Crow  Creek  two  are  now  at  work,  one  as  wheelwright  and  the  other  as  blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice. The  others  are  all  working  on  ftirms;  have  assisted  in  harvesting  and  haying  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  have  conducted  themselves  well.  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  establish  several  day 
•ohools  soon,  here  and  at  Lower  Brul4,  where  I  shall  place  those  fitted  for  such  work.  I  am  doing 
all  I  can  for  theae  young  people,  and  I  have  do  doubt  but  that  most  of  them  will  do  well.  What  we 
most  have  is  more  industries  at  the  agrencies,  and  day  schools  where  these  young  people  can  be 
ngnlarly  employed. 

The  test  of  the  trained  Indian  is  certainly  his  record  at  home  rather  than  at  school, 
iod  as  the  observations  given  above  cover  a  period  of  five  years,  we  feel  that  even  if  they 
ire  not  held  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  steadfastness  of  a  majority  of  our  returned  In- 
diaos  they  should  at  least  be  laid  before  the  public  and  given  due  consideration. 

The  earnestness  of  the  present  administration  in  doing  justice  to  the  r^  man  gives 
nason  for  the  hope  that  during  the  next  four  years  rapid  progress  will  be  made  in  pro- 
Tiding  means  for  his  improvement,  to  which  I  believe  eveiything  ^oes  to  show  that  the 
Indian  will  respond,  ^ere  are  to-day  twenty  tribes  or  parts  of  tnbes  ready  to  take  up 
lands  in  severalty,  waiting  for  necessary  legidation,  and  herded  meanwhile  on  reserva- 
tions, without  hope.  Probably  not  3,000  out  of  the  11,700  Indian  youth  now  enrolled 
in  boarding  and  day  schools  are  getting  a  thorough  practical  training.  Fifteen  thousand 
would  take  it  if  they  could,  thirty  thousand  need  it.  Weak,  half-equipped  schools  will 
never  do  it. 

By  providing  last  year  twenty-five  assistant  farmers,  our  Grovemment  recognized  the 
need  and  wisdom  of  helping  the  present  generation  of  Indians  with  practical  teaching  for 
their  daily  life;  ten  times  that  number  should  be  employed  to  help  them  select  farms 
and  prepare  them.  A  good  farmer  to  every  hundred  Indian  families  would  accomplish 
better  results  practically  than  a  teacher  of  thirty  Indian  children  collected  for  a  few  hours 
a  day  in  a  school-room  on  a  reservation.  The  Canadian  Government  instituted  some 
years  ago  home  fietrms  on  their  reserves,  on  which  farm  instructors  reside,  who  taught  the 
Indians  the  practical  management  of  their  farms.  They  have  done  a  good  work,  have 
diminished  the  cost  of  supporting  Indians,  and  are  an  example  to  our  own  legislators. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  when  these  Indians  farmers  or  agents  are  appointed 
for-political  reasons,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Payment  of  the  treaty  debt  of  over  $4,000,000  would  if  wisely  used  in  this  and  other 
directions  push  forward  the  whole  line  of  Indian  life  vrithout  cost  to  the  nation. 

My  own  opinion  is,  decidedly,  that  the  best  training  we  can  give  an  Indian  is  three 
Tttis  at  school,  dividing  the  time  equally  between  study  and  work;  then  from  one  year 
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to  eighteen  months  at  home,  where  he  proves  himself,  is  apt  to  feel  his  imperfection  apd 
apply  to  return,  which  is  allowed  on  condition  that  he  shall  fit  himself  specially  for  a 
teacher,  farmer,  or  mechanic.  His  education  then  covers  six  or  seven  years,  and  "with. 
&At  conditions  the  result,  had  as  reservation  life  is,  gives  a  very  small  proportion  of 
failures. 

The  Indian  ^  his  present  miserahly  unfixed  relations  is  at  the  mercy  of  well-meaning 
legislators,  who  are  as  a  rule  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  facts  of  his  condition. 
They  vote  him  millions  which  pauperize  him,  but  provide  mo«$t  inadequate  means  for 
the  kind  of  education  that  will  make  a  man  of  him,  while  they  give  such  salaries  that 
competent  agents  are  the  exception,  although  the  Indian's  agent  is  his  '* lather,"  shapes 
his  ^ture,  and  should  be  the  best  man  that  can  be  found.  The  details  of  his  manage- 
ment  are  in  some  respects  assumed  as  much  by  the  legislative  as  by  the  executive  de- 
partment of  our  Government;  hence  a  hydra-headed  control  that  makes  progress  difficult. 
Measures  which  could  push  Indian  civilization  farther  in  the  next  five  years  than  it  baa 
advanced  in  the  last  fift^  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  but  have  lain  n^lected 
before  the  House  of  Repr^ntatives. 

The  real  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  public  sentiment.  For  this  the  cause  of  Indian  prog- 
ress waits.  The  remedy  is  in  such  organizations  as  the  '^Indian  Rights  Association" 
and  the  ''Women's  National  Indian  Association/'  through  whose  fnends  and  agents 
facts  gathered  at  first-hand  are  given  through  the  press,  platform,  and  pulpit  to  the 
public,  whose  responsive  interest  has  already  had  a  marked  effect  at  Washington.  The 
Indian  question  has  become  the  Indian  crisis.  Game,  the  basis  of  life,  has  gone,  being 
replaced  in  part  by  the  false  and  mischievous  system  of  Government  rations.  With 
scarcely  diminished  numbers,  this  people  has  been  pushed  across  the  continent,  brought 
at  last  to  bay  on  lands  which  they  cannot  long  hold  as  tribes — for  the  reservation  must 
go — and  pressed  on  all  sides  by  oar  relentless  civilization.  They  need  a  strong,  wise 
care.  Their  salvation  is  in  citizenship,  in  the  right  to  vote,  in  "land,  law,  and  educa- 
tion." The  practical  difficulty  is  not  in  the  In£an;  it  is  in  Congress.  The  remedj  is 
public  sentiment. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

PrindfoL 

The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


The  Albuquerque  Indian  Sohool, 

Albuquerque^ N.  Mex,^  August  I,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  operations  ot 
the  school  under  my  care.  The  school  was  organized  in  January,  1881,  and  has 
steadily  grown  in  size  and  usefulness. 

One  year  ago  the  inconvenient  and  unhealthy  residence,  temporarily  occupied  for 
more  than  three  years,  waiting  for  the  promised  new  buildings,  was  exchanged  foe 
the  more  commodious  ones  erected  by  the  Department.  The  school  has  suffered  how- 
ever for  the  want  of  many  appliances  which  should  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
plans  of  the  buildings,  and  which  the  limited  means  of  the  contractors  prevented  be- 
ing supplied ;  vet  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  expended  by  them  for  furniture, 
pumps,  sidewalks,  and  necessary  outbuildings. 

Most  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  holding  the  children  in  school — the 
average  attendance  during  the  year  of  156  having  been  very  uniform. 

The  noted  event  of  the  year  was  the  coming  to  the  school  of  60  Apache  children. 
A  few  of  the  older  ones  could  not  endure  the  restraints  of  sohool  life  and  shortly  ran 
away ;  but  the  larger  part  remained  ddring  the  entire  school-year,  and  made  rapid 
progress,  particularly  in  the  line  of  manual  Tabor. 

The  Ute  children  having  been  in  the  school  the  allotted  time — two  years — were  sent 
to  their  homes.  They  were  much  improved,  the  younger  ones  in  scholarship  and  the 
older  ones  in  inclination  and  ability  to  work,  but  the  time  was  too  short  to  secure 
permanent  results,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  send  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
some  school. 

The  first  Pima  children  to  come  to  the  school  arrived  during  the  year,  and  have  re- 
flected credit  upon  the  training  they  received  from  their  instructors  at  the  agency. 

The  larger  number  of  the  pupils  came  from  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  Of  the  19 
pueblos  in  the  Territory,  only  10,  however,  were  represented,  and  of  these  5  had  3  op 
a  less  number  of  childron  in  the  school.  The  pueblo  of  Laguna,  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  advanced,  had  the  largest  number  (3^)  of  children  in  the  school,  and  in  ad- 
dition sent  58  to  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  pueblos  of  Zuni,  Acoma,  Isleta,  Santo  Domingo 
Jemez,  San  Juan,  and  Taos,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  are  large  enough  to  tur- 
nish  as  many  children  for  school  as  Laguna  does,  and  it  is  important  that  they  be  in- 
duced to  do  so  at  once.    The  pueblos  are  industrious,  support  themselves,  and  have 
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considerable  knowledge  of  their  personal  and  community  rights ;  they  are  without 
doDbt,  under  the  treaty  of  Guadeloupe  de  Hidalgo,  oitizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
tbey  only  need  education  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  full  rights  a^  such,  and  to 
become  useful  factors  in  our  body  politic. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  namely  the  training  of 
hand,  head,  and  heart  as  a  preparation  for  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor,  have  been 
constantly  kept  in  view  and  secured  so  far  as  possible  by  human  effort  with  limited 
fteilities.  The  school-room  work  has  been  well  done,  and  the  results  have  been  hope- 
fal.  I  have  emphasized  the  necessity  of  thoroughness  rather  than  superficial  pro- 
gress. The  ease  with  which  an  Indian  memorizes  tempts  the  teacher  to  force  him, 
whereas  the  crudeness  of  his  reasoning  powers  calls  for  painstaking  slowness  for  their 
proper  development.  The  principles  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  foundation  truths 
of  Christiauity  have  been  taught  not  merely , as  theoretical  facts  but  as  the  guides  and 
essential  rules  6f  right  living. 

1  apprehend  that  the  work  of  this  school  is  very  fundamental ;  it  should  prepare  the 
rising  generation  to  sustain  the  next  in  more  successful  strides  toward  higher  civiliza- 
tion, and  as  it  may  scarcely  expect  to  graduate  students  of  erudition  or  professors 
of  ethics.  it«  more  earnest  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  **  hand-training,*'  in 
order  to  produce  "bread  winners,"  which  the  barbarous  Indians  must  first  become 
before  they  are  fitted  for  further  social  advances.  In  attempting  to  fulfill  this  mission, 
the  school  has  found  itself  sadly  crippled  for  means.  To  pay  skilled  mechanics  as 
foremen  and  to  procure  the  necessary  plant  for  their  operations,  involves  the  expendi- 
tare  of  more  money  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  contractors  whose  com- 
pensation from  the  Government  is  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school.  I  would  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
to  this  fact :  that  the  niggardliness  of  the  Department  has  heretofore  prevented  this 
school  from  undertaking  the  most  vital  and  pressing  departments  of  the  work  it  de- 
ngns  to  do,  and  I  would  as  earnestly  request  him  to  so  administer  affairs  as  to  pre- 
vent this  obstruction,  unintentional  doubtless  so  far  as  the  legislators  are  concerned. 
As  a  practical  remedy,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  special  contracts  be  entered  into  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  industrial  department,  by  which  an  amount — say  |10  per  pupil 
per  annum — would  be  given  for  each  trade  established,  to  which  at  least  one  in- 
rtmctor  should  devote  his  whole  time. 

Daring  the  year  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  employed  in  domestic  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  dining-room  and  laundry.  In  addition  the  girls  have  been  taught  sew- 
ing, cooking,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  a  most  important  educator  for  essentially  selfiish 
natures. 

A  farm  has  been  operated  during  the  year  and  40  acres  were  cultivated.  The  boys 
worked  with  commendable  application,  especially  the  wild  Apaches.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  find  that  a  few  months'  patient  training  transformed  the  restless  young 
brave  who  regarded  work  as  disgraceful  to  a  man  into  an  active  and  persistent  laborer. 

One  of  the  industrial  teachers  being  a  painter  by  trade,  a  corps  of  apprentices  was 
formed  from  the  boys,  and  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  during  the  year.  Contracts 
were  taken  in  the  town  and  several  large  houses  were  painted,  grained,  and  decorated 
in  an  artistic  and  workmanlike  manner. 

The  carpenter  had  a  large  number  of  boys  under  his  care  during  the  year,  and  they 
developed  siuj^lar  aptitude.  One  Apache  boy  in  particular  did  not  miss  a  single  hauf 
day's  work  with  the  carpenter  from  October  to  July,  and  he  acquired  noticeable  skill 
in  the  nse  of  tools.  \ 

A  class  of  stonecutters,  selected  from  the  pueblo  upon  whose  land  the  stone  was 
quarried,  worked  out  door  and  window  sills  with  care  and  accuracy. 

An  attempt  to  teach  boys  trade  and  business  operations,  thanks  to  the  philanthropy 
of  some  Albuquerque  merchants,  was  quite  successful.  The  boys  slept  at  tl\e  school^ 
carried  their  dinners,  and  walked  back  and  forth  to  their  work  in  t<own,  and  went  to 
•chool  in  the  evening.  There  were  six  employed  during  the  year — one  in  a  black- 
Mnith  shop,  one  in  a  harness  shop,  one  in  a  tinsmith's  shop,  one  in  a  hardware  store, 
one  in  a  retSftil  dry-goods  store,  and  one  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  store.  The  last  one 
wasspecially  bright,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  employers,  within  a  month,  with 
no  instruction  and  secretly,  learned  perfectly  their  private  cost-mark.  After  being 
in  the  store  a  few  months  he  put  up  with  dispatch  and  perfect  accuracy  a  large 
bill  of  goods  from  the  badly- written  order  of  a  country  merchant. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  Indian  schools  is,  as  I  understand,  not  so  much  the 
improvement  of  individuals  as  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  race.  To  this  end  it  is 
important  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  a  wide  gulf  between  parent  and  child, 
and  to  prevent  the  child  from  acquiring  notions  inconsistent  with  proper  filial  re- 
■peet  and  duty.  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  Ihave  local  and  neigborhood  day  schools 
maintained ;  to  have  boarding  schools  multiplied  within  easy  reach  of  their  homes, 
so  that  the  parents  may  often  visit  their  children,  and  thus  grow  accustomed  to  their 
improvement,  and  so  that  the  children  may  spend  each  year  a  long  vacation  at  their 
Itemesi  I  would  recommend  that  at  this  school,  therefore,  the  term  consist  of  nine 
months,  giving  the  children  three  months  at  their  homes.    The  schools  at  the  east 
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and  far  from  the  children's  homes  should  be  nsed  as  normal  schools,  to  prepare  those 
who  ]^ave  shown  ability  and  aptitude  at  the  local  boarding  schools  to  be  teachers 
and  leaders  of  their  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  D.  BRYAN, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  .         Superintendent, 


Sitka,  Alaska,  July  1,  18 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Indian  in- 
dustrial and  training  school,  Sitka,  Alaska,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885: 

As  this  is  the  first  report  to  your  office  from  this  school,  a  brief  preliminary  state- 
ment is  in  order. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  nine  Tsimpshean  Indians  came  up  the  coast  from  Port  Simp- 
son, British  Columbia,  and  took  a  contract  for  cutting  wood  for  the  military  post  then 
at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska. 

At  the  close  of  their  contract,  in  the  fall,  as  they  were  about  returning  to  Fort 
Simpson,  Clah,  who  had  been  the  leader  among  those  Indians,  was ,  persuaded  to  re- 
main and  open  a  school.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  learn  that  his  school 
was  attended  by  60  to  70  adults,  besides  children.  ^*  These  people,"  said  a  sailor, 
**  are  crazy  to  learn.  Going  up  the  beach  last  night  I  overheard  an  Indian  girl  spell- 
ing words  oi  one  and  two  syllables.  Upon  looking  into  the  house,  I  fonnd  that,  un- 
able to  procure  a  school-book,  she  was  learning  from  a  scrap  of  newspaper  that  she 
had  picked  up." 

Touched  by  the  eagerness  of  this  people  to  learq,  a  soldier  at  the  post  wrote  to 
Major-General  Howard,  then  in  command  of  that  military  district,  asking  if  some 
society  could  not  be  interested  to  send  them  a  competent  teacher.  The  letter  was 
placed  in  my  hands  in  May,  1877,  and  immediately  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribnne. 
To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  movement  of  the  natives  for  a  school,  I  made 
them  a  visit  in  August,  1877.  In  passing  through  Portland  I  found  a  teacher  who 
had  had  large  experience  in  mission  work  and  Indian  schools — Mrs.  A^  R.  McFarland 
— whom  I  took  with  me.  ' 

Going  ashore  upon  our  arrival,  August  10,  I  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  the 
afternoon  school,  and  went  directly  to  the  school-house.  About  twenty  pupils  were 
in  attendance,  mostly  young  Indian  women.  Two  or  three  boys  were  present;  also, 
a  mother  and  her  three  little  children.  As  the  women  took  their  seats  on  the  rough 
pLEUik  benches  each  one  bowed  her  head  in  silent  prayer,  seeking  divine  help  in  her 
studies.  Soon  a  thoughtful  Indian  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  came  in 
and  took  his  seat  behind  the  rude  desk.  The  familiar  hymn  '^  What  a  friend  we  have 
in  Jesus'' was  sung  in  English;  a  prayer  followed  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  which  is 
the  common  language  of  the  various  tribes  on  this  coast,  closing  witn  the  repetition, 
in  concert  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English.  After  lessons  were  studied  and  recited, 
the  school  arose,  sung  the  long-meter  doxology,  and  recited  in  concert  the  benedic- 
tion. Then  the  teacher  said,  "  Good  afternoon,  my  pupils,"  to  which  came  the  kindly 
response,  "  Good  afternoon,  teacher." 

The  school  was  in  full  operation^  but  under  great  dffiiculties.  They  greatly  needed 
maps  and  charts ;  they  were  also  in  great  need  of  a  school-house.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  they  were  renting  a  dance-ball  lor  a  school-room.  Upon  the  return  of  the  miners 
for  the  winter  the  hall  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  school  was  held  in  a  dilapidated 
log  house.  I  found  that  their  stock  of  books  inventoried  as  follows :  four  small  Bibles, 
four  hymn  books,  three  primers,  thirteen  first  readers,  and  one  wall  chart. 

Mrs.  MfeFarland  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  school,  with  Clah  as  an  assists 
ant  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian  Tongass  Indian,  as  interpreter.  Early  in 
the  history  of  her  school  Mrs.  McFarland  found  a  difficulty  in  holding  her  girl  pupils. 
According  to  the  customs  of  their  people,  they  were  frequently  hired  or  sold  by  their 
own  mothers  to  white  men  and  others  for  base  purposes.  And  the  brighter  the  girl 
the  greater  her  danger ;  for,  as  she  improved  in  the  school,  she  began  to  dress  more 
neatly,  comb  her  hair,  and  keep  her  person  more  cleanly ;  the  dull  stolid  cast  of  coun- 
tenance gave  way  to  the  light  of  intelligence,  and  she  began  to  be  more  attractive, 
and  consequently  in  greater  demand.  To  save  these  girls  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "home"  into  whicb  they  could  be  gathered,  and  thus  taken  out  from  un- 
der the  control  of  their  mothers.  Consequently  a  home  was  added  to  the  school  in 
October,  1878,  and  kept  in  what  was  formerly  the  hospital  building  of  the  military  post. 

In  July,  1879,  I  made  a  second  trip  to  Alaska,  taking  with  me  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dun- 
bar, of  Steubeuville,  Ohio,  as  teacher.  Relieved  from  the  care  of  the  school-room, 
Mrs.  McFarland  was  able  to  give  her  whole  time  to  the  boarding  and  industrial  de- 
partments. 

During  that  season  I  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  two-story  building,  with 
basement  and  attic,  40  by  60  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  home  and  school,  which  was  com- 
nleted  tbe  following  season  at  an  expense  of  |7,600. 
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In  March,  1882,  the  school  was  divided,  Rev.  John  W.  McFarland  taking  the  boys' 
mnd.  Miss  Dunbar  the  girls'  departments.  In  September,  1882,  Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin 
^waa  placed  in  charge  of  the  industrial  department. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1883,  the  school  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  school  again  found  shelter  in  the  old  military  hospital. 

In  the  sommer  of  1884  the  school  teachers  and  pupils  were  removed  to  Sitka. 

SITKA. 

In  the  winter  of  1877-'78  I  secured  the  appointment  of  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  for 
Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  £.  Eel- 
^^ir>  ^  December,  through  a  combination  of  circumstances,  it  was  discontinued. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  Miss  Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York  City,  and  re- 
opened the  school  April  5,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guard-house,  with  103  children 
present.  This  number  increased  to  130.  Then  some  of  the  parents  applied  for  ad- 
nuasion,  but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room  would  not  hold  any  more.  Miss  Aus- 
tin reoeived  the  support  and  substantial  assistance  of  Captain  Beardslee,  then  in 
command  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown,  Lieutenant  oimonds  and  other  naval 
officers,  who  proved  themselves  warm  friends  of  the  enterprise.  In  July  the  school 
was  moved  to  the  old  hospital  building. 

In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  live  at  the 
school-house.  At  home  there  was  so  much  drinking,  talking,  and  carousing  that 
they  could  not  study.  The  teacher  said  she  had  no  accommodations,  bedding,  or  food 
for  them.  But  they  were  so  much  in  earnest  that  they  said  the^  would  provide  for 
themselves^  Upon  receiving  permission,  seven  Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen 
veaiB  of  age,  bnnging  a  blankefc  each  and  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  looking-glass,  voluntarily 
left  their  homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one  or  the  Government 
buildings.  Thus  commenced  the  boarding  department  of  the  Sitka  school.  Soon 
other  boys  joined  them.  One  was  a  boy  who  nad  been  taken  out  to  be  shot  as  a 
witch,  but  was  rescued  by  the  officers  (»f  the  Jamestown  and  placed  in  the  school. 
Capt.  Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded  Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the  Jamestown, 
from  the  first,  with  his  officers,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  school.  As  he  has  had  op- 
portunity he  secured  boys  from  distant  tribes  and  placed  them  in  the  school. 

In  February,  1881,  Captain  Glass  established  a  rule  compelling  the  attendance  of 
the  Indian  children  upon  the  day  school, which  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
has  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused  the  Indian  village  to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches 
dug  around  each  house  for  drainage,  and  the  houses  whitewashed.  These  sanitary 
regulations  greatly  lessened  the  sickness  and  death-rate  among  them.  He  then  caused 
the  houses  to  be  numbered,  and  an  accurate  census  taken  of  the  inmates — adults  and 
children.  He  then  caused  a  label  to  be  made  of  tin  for  each  child,  which  was  tied 
around  the  neck  of  the  child,  with  his  or  her  number  and  the  number  of  the  house 


on  it,  so  that  if  a  child  was  found  on  the  street  during  school  hours  the  Indian  police 
man  was  under  orders  to  take  the  numbers  on  the  labels  and  report  them,  or  the 
teacher  each  day  would  report  that  such  numbers  from  such  houses  were  absent  that 
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dav.  The  following  morning  the  head  Indian  of  the  house  to  which  the  absentee 
belonged  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  for  the  absence  of  the  child.  If  the 
child  was  willfully  absent,  the  head  man  was  fined  or  imprisoned.  A  few  cases  of  fine 
were  sufficient.  As  soon  as  they  found  the  captain  in  earnest,  the  children  were  all 
in  school.  This  ran  the  average  attendance  up  to  230  and  250 ;  one  day  reaching,  with 
adults,  271.  In  April  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  appointed  principal  of  the  school  and 
Mrs.  Austin  was  appointed  matron.  * 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1882,  the  old  Russian  log  hospital  building  that  sheltered 
the  shool  was  burned,  and  the  pupils  were  placed  in  an  abandoned  Gov emment  stable, 
which  was  roughly  fitted  up  for  them. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  by  the  advice  of  the  naval  commander,  the  collector  of 
customs  and  a  few  of  the  leading  citizens,  I  selected  a  tract  of  land  outside  the  vil- 
lage as  a  permanent  location  for  the  school,  and  erected  **  Austin  Hall/'  a  large  two- 
story  building,  100  by  50  feet  in  size.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Styles  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  mdustriafdepartment. 

NEW  BUILDINGS,   ETC.,   1884-*&'>. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1884  the  following  buildings  were  erected :  "  Central 
hall,''  a  two-storj  frame  building,  130  by  59  feet  in  size  (this  building  contains 
school-rooms,  dining-hall  and  kitchens,  both  for  school  and  teachers'  mess,  sewing- 
rooms,  girls'  dormitories,  teachers'  rooms,  &c.;  it  was  occupied  January  1,  1885);  a 
laundry,  1^  stories,  20  by  25  feet :  a  bakery,  H  stories,  14  by  25  feet ;  and  a  wa^on-shed, 
30  by  10.  Iron  pipes  have  been  laid  for  half  a  mile  from  the  buildings  to  Indian  River, 
furnishing  the  institution  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  soft  wsbter. 

EMPLOYES. 

Sheldon  Jackson,  July,  1884,  to  March,  1885,  superintendent. 

A.  J.  Davis,  March  to  June,  1885,  superintendent. 

William  A.  Kelly,  June,  1885,  superintendent. 

Rev.  Alonzo  £.  Austin,  assistant  superintendent  and  chaplain. 

John  Walker  (Indian),  July  to  March,  industrial  teacher. 

Thomas  Heaton,  March  to  June,  industrial  teacher. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  boys'  department,  matron. 

Mr.  A.  R.  McFarland,  girls^  department,  matron. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin,  sewing  department. 

Miss  Margaret  Dauphin,  laundry  and  kitchen. 

Miss  R.  A.  Kelsey,  school-room. 

W.  D.  McLeod,  machinist. 

M.  Cragin.  watchman  and  assistant. 

David  Jackson  (Indian),  boot  and  shoe  department. 

Sergeant  Myers,  U.  S.  N.,  volunteer  drill-master. 

There  have  been  in  connection  with  the  school  during  the  year  47  boys  and  90  girls, 
making  a  total  attendance  of  lb7.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  has  been  14  years,  and 
of  the  girls  lOi. 

There  have  been  one  marriage  and  three  deaths.  One  of  the  girls  married  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  Takoo  mission.  A  boy  and  ^irl  have  died  with  consumption,  and  a 
girl  of  pneumonia.  This  was  the  first  death  in  the  boys'  department  during  the  five 
years'  history  of  the  school.  • 

The  several  tribes  are  represented  as  follows : 


Tribe. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


Kokvatons,  of  Sitka. 
Kaksahtes,  of  Sitka 

Hoochinoo 

Kake 

Hoonah 

Takatat 

Stlcklne 

ChUcat 

Takoo 

Hanega 

Tongass 

Stick 

Hydah 

Creole 


22 

16 

8 

1 

4 


12 

10 

10 

1 

3 

3 

30 

6 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 


84 

26 

18 

2 

7 

8 

80 

7 

5 

3 

1 

8 

1 

2 


Total. 


47 


00 
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On  account  of  oanses  hereafter  mentioned  the  school  closes  the  year  with  only  26 
boys  and  33  girls.  Total  present  attendance,  59.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in 
the  sehool-room  half  the  day  a|id  the  work-rooms  the  other  half. 

SCHOOL. 

In  the  school-rooms  they  pursue  the  studies  usual  to  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  and  are  making  fair  progress,  when  it  is  considered  that  their  studies  are  in, 
tio  them,  a  foreign  language.  A^  analogous  position  would  be  to  attempt  to  instruct 
the  children  of  Sew  York  or  Massachusetts  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  &o., 
through  the  medium  of  Chinese  teachers  and  text-books.  Without  any  legal  power 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  or  public  sentiment  among  the  parents  to  hold  the  chil- 
dren«  and  with  the  direct  or  indirect  opposition  of  sevei-al  of  the  Government  officials, 
it  has  been  very  difficult  to  exercise  the  authority  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  speaking  English. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

All  the  manual  labor  of  the  institution  is  performed  by  the  children  themselves  un- 
der the  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  teachers.  There  is  not  a  hired  servant 
about  the  establishment.  The  older  and  more  advanced  girls  in  charge  of  the  divis- 
ions and  of  the  teachers'  kitchen  are  paid  a  small  compensation ;  also  the  older  boys 
in  the  carpenter-shop. 

THE  GIRLS. 

The  girls  are  divided  into  three  classes  and  serve  in  rotation  in  each  of  the  three  divis- 
ions. 

(1)  Kitchen  and  dining  departm^t — Much  of  the  time  and  strength  of  this  depart- 
ment is  taken  up  in  the  necessary  work  of  providing  the  daily  meals.  More  and  more 
Attention  will,  however,  be  given  to  training  the  pupils  in  the  best  method  of  cooking 
meats,  fish,  and  vegetables;  the  preparation  of  corned,  smoked,  and  pickled  meats  and 
fish ;  the  drying  and  preserving  of  berries ;  the  care  of  winter  vegetables,  making 
yeast  and  baking  bread ;  the  care  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  maEing ;  the  proper 
washing  of  dishes  and  care  of  kitchen  utensils  and  the  care  of  store-room  and  pantry; 
also  the  setting,  waiting  upon  and  clearing  off  of  tables;  the  care  of  knives,  forks, 
•poons,  &c. 

(2)  The  dormitory  and  sewing  drpartment. — In  the  dormitory,  halls,  &c.,  the  girls 
attend  to  the  sweeping  and  scrubbing  of  floors ;  dusting  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
furniture;  making  of  beds;  care  of  slops;  simple  adornment  of  walls  ;  cleaning  and 
caie  of  lamps ;  care  of  clothes,  closets,  bedding,  &c.  As  they  have  nothing  of  this 
in  their  native  homes  it  is  a  long  step  forward  in  their  civilization.  In  the  sewing 
department  they  are  taught  the  usoal  cutting  and  making  of  clothes ;  the  changing, 
mending,  and  patching  of  garments;  knitting  and  darning  ;  practice  with  the  sewing 
machine,  ^c.  They  are  fond  of  and  excel  in  sewing  and  knitting,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  equal  number  of  white  girls  gathered  promiscuously  into  a  school 
would  do  as  well. 

(3)  The  laundry  department, — In  addition  to  the  usual  weekly  washing  and  ironing 
of  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  of  the  pupils,  special  instruction  will  be  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  lye  from  wood  ashes,  of  soft-soap  and  starch. 

* 

^  THE  BOYS. 

• 

The  boys  in  a  general  way  are  divided  into  two  classes  for  work.  The  smaller  ones 
cut  and  carry  in  the  fire-wood,  keep  the  grounds  cleaned  up  and  do  the  chores  gen- 
erally. The  larger  ones  cut  and  raft  the  logs  for  fire- wood,  draw  the  seine  when  nsh- 
iDg,  and  work  in  the  carpenter-shop.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  of  extract- 
ing stumps,  grading  and  ditching  land,  rafting  logs  and  lumber,  procuring  and  carry- 
ing rock  for  foundations  and  lumber  for  the  buildings  from  the  beach  (there  are  no 
horses  or  oxen  here)  has  been  done  by*the  boys  of  the  school.  They  also  did  much  of 
the  work  of  erecting  the  main  central  building  of  the  institution — a  house  two  and 
a  half  stories  high,  130  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide.  This  was  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  header  **  boss"  carpenter,  John  Walker,  himself  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
educated  at  ihe  Forest  Grove  Indian  School. 

Having  no  roads  or  appliances  for  getting  logs  out  of  the  woods,  the  custom  of  the 
country  is  to  find  a  suitable  tree  so  near  the  ocean  shore  that,  when  cut,  it  will  fall 
into  the  water.  These  are  lashed  together,  and  when  the  tide  is  in  thd  right  direction 
floated  to  their  destination.  The  available  trees  near  to  Sitka  having  been  cut  ofif, 
the  school  boys  are  compelled  to  go  from  8  to  12  miles  away  for  their  annual  supply 
of  fire  wood.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  work.  Our  boats 
have  been  driven  ashore,  and  occasionally  a  raft  scattered  by  a  storm,  but  so  far  no 
hves  have  been  l98t,  and  the  boys  have  gained  practice  in  seamanship. 
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FISHERIES,  ETC. 

A  seine  has  been  provided  and  the  boys  have  packed  thirty-four  barrels  of  choice 
salmon  for  the  use  of  the  school.  As  fish  are  one  of  the  chief  commercial  commodi- 
ties of  the  country,  and  one  which  will  furnish  the  natives  with  an  ample  and  relia- 
ble means  of  support,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  it.  The  boys  will  be  instructed 
in  the  names,  habits,  and  commercial  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  in  their  waters ; 
improved  methods  of  taking  and  preparing  them  for  market ;  the  making  and  mend- 
ing of  nets ;  the  management  and  repair  of  boats ;  rope-splicing  and  sail-making ; 
swimming  ;  naval  dnll ;  together  with  instruction  concerning  the  tides  and  the  use  of 
the  compass. 

OARPENTER-SHOP. 

The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  institution  during  the  past  year  has  given  a  special 
impetus  to  wood  work.  The  native  races  on  this  coast  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  tJie 
manufacture  of  canoes,  and  carving  in  wood,  stone,  and  metals,  so  that  the  boys  very 
readily  and  quickly  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  tools.  As  an  encouragement  to  the 
boys,  the  school  has  very  properly  been  given  the  contract  of  making  tne  school  fur- 
niture for  all  the  Government  schools  in  Alaska.  During  the  coming  year  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  manufactare  of  household  furniture.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  a  cooper-shop  may  be  opened  to  provide  barrels  and  casks  for  the  salting  of  &h. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

An  injunction  having  been  served  on  the  officers  of  the  school,  through  the  malice 
of  United  States  District  Attorney  Haskett  and  Judge  McAllister,  preventing  work 
on  the  school  property  at  the  time  the  vegetable  garden  should  have  been  planted^ 
but  little  has  been  raised  this  season.  In  previous  seasons  the  school  garden  has 
been  the  most  flourishing  one  in  the  place.  Since  the  dissolving  of  the  injunction  by 
the  court,  considerable  has  been  done  in  removing  stumps,  and  grading  and  ditching 
land.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Government  would  set  apart  a  special  sum  for  the  car- 
rying on  in  connection  with  the  school  an 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  views  concerning  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
capabilities  of  this  region,  and  necessarily  great  ignorance.  The  early  Russian  set- 
tlers were  here  for  furs,  and  the  more  recent  Americans  for  trading  and  mining.  No 
systematic  effort  intelligently  prosecuted  has  been  made  to  ascertain  what  can  or 
cannot  be  raised  to  advantage.  The  industrial  and  training  school  of  this  distant 
and  but  little  known  section  of  the  United  States  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  department 
that  shall  make  careful  experiments  extending  over  a  term  of  years  to  ascertain  the 
vegetables,  grains,  grasses,  berries,  and  small  fruits,  apples  and  larger  fruits,  trees, 
flowers,  &c.,  best  adapted  to  the  country ;  the  best  methods  of  cultivating,  curing 
of  and  gathering  of  the  same;  tree  planting  and  grafting  of  fruit  trees;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wild  cranberry;  cattle,  hog,  and  poultry  raising:  and  butter  and 
cheese-making.  If  the  Grovernment  will  determine  what  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, both  settlers  and  the  natives  will  utilize  the  information  gained.  Such  a  course 
will  add  both  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  comfort  of  the  people. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  SHOP. 

No  systematic  training  has  yet  been  given  in  this  important  department,  although 
considerable  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  shoes.  More  and  more  prominence 
will  be  given  this  department  as  the  work  develops. 

HOSPITAL  DEPARTMENT. 

As  the  work  of  the  school  becomes  more  svsteroatized,  special  instruction  will  be 
gjiven  both  sexes  in  physiology,  the  laws  of  health,  commou  sanitary  regulations, 
simple  remedies,  treatment  of  accidents  (particularly  cuts  and  gunshot  wounds), 
treatment  of  persons  rescued  ftom  drowning,  cooking  for,  waiting  upon,  and  nursing 
the  sick. 

OFFICIAL  INTERFERENCE  AND  THE  RESULT. 

The  native  races  upon  this  coast  are  a  docile  people  and  easily  iufluenced  by  those 
in  authority.  While  the  country  was  under  naval  rule,  Captains  Glass,  Beardslee, 
Lull,  Coaglan,  and  others  gave  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  school,  and  the  school- 
room was  crowded  with  pupils. 
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In  the  fall  of  1884  the  naval  rule  was  eaperaeded  by  that  of  the  civil  government. 
As  the  securing  of  the  civil  government  was  largely  due  to  the  friends  of  the  school 
(see  Annnal  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'83,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1884;  note  pages  xlv  and  xlvi),  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  new  officials.  Further,  the  native  races  compose  fifteen -sixteenths 
of  the  population  t^  be  cared  for,  and  have  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  officers. 
Still  further,  Congress  had  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  education  of  these  people, 
and  the  most  important  services  the  officers  could  render  the  Government  and  the 
country  was  to  throw  their  whole  official  influence  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the 
native  races  up  to  American  citizenship.  Had  they  done  this— had  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  naval  commanders  that  had  preceded  them,  and  made  the  natives  feel 
that  the  officers  really  desired  tbe  regular  attendance  of  the  childr*  n  at  school — all 
of  the  native  schools  would  have  continued  to  make  progress  and  produce  results  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Government. 

But,  very  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  Governor  Kinkead  (the  few  weeks  he  spent 
in  Alaska  of  the  year  be  was  governor).  United  States  Judge  Ward  McAllister,  jr., 
United  States  Mai*shal  Hillyer,  Deputy  Marshal  Sullivan,  and  United  States  Interpre- 
ter George  Kastrimetinofl*,  directly  or  indirectly  threw  their  influence  against  the 
schools,  and  the  native  parents  soon  learned  that  the  officers  did  not  care  whether  they 
sent  their  children  to  school  or  not.  The  most  open  opposition,  however,  came  from 
United  States  Dislrict  Attorney  E.  W.  Haskett.  Secretly  pushed  forward  by  others,  he 
sought  to  disturb  tbe  school  in  the  occupancy  of  the  land  upon  which  are  situated  the 
school  buildings  and  improvements. 

Following  the  preced^-nt  made  in  tbe  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and 
afterwards  that  of  WasbiDgtou.  Congress,  m  tbe  organic  act  providing  a  civifgovern- 
ment  for  Alaska,  enacted  as  follows : 

And  provided  also.  That  the  land  not  exceeding;  640  acres  at  any  station  now  occupied  as  missionary 
stations  araone  the  Indian  tribes  in  said  section,  with  the  improvements  thereon  erected  by  or  for  such 
societies,  shall  be  cuotinued  in  the  occupancy  of  the  several  reli^ous  societies  to  which  said  missionary 
stations  respectively  belong,  until  action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Haskett,  working  upon  the  race  prejudice  of  the  Russian  Creoles,  made  them 
believe  tbat  tbe  Government  was  giving  lo  tbe  Indians  land  that  their  children  would 
some  day  need.  This  resulted  in  two  or  three  so-called  **  citizens*  meetings,"  mainly 
composed  of  Creoles,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  and  sent  to  Wasbington  pro- 
tebting  against  the  industrial  school  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  land  reserved  by 
Congress  for  it.  At  these  meetings  tbe  United  Stares  district  attorney  was  the  chief 
speaker,  and  in  his  incendiary  harangues  assured  them  that  tbe  school  had  no  right 
to  the  land  where  its  buildings  are,  and  that  if  any  Russian  wanted  any  of  the  land 
claimed  by  the  school  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  occupy  il.  As  a  consequence 
one  of  the  simple-minded  Creoles  went  into  the  front  yard  of  the  school,  staked  out 
the  corners  of  a  house,  and  commenced  getting  out  the  foundations.  Several  others 
were  preparing  to  do  the  same  tbing. 

This  necessitated  the  immediate  construction  of  a  fence  in  front  of  the  school 
grounds.  Upon  tbe  setting  of  the  posts,  Mr.  Haskett  encouraged  the  Creoles  to  make 
a  complaint  tbat  the  school  was  obstructing  a  public  highway,  because  the  fence  was 
not  30  feet  from  tbe  center  of  a  road  used  as  a  public  highway,  but  which  has  no 
legal  status  as  such.  The  fence  was  the  same  distance  from  the  road  as  every  other 
fence  on  it,  and  was  built  in  uniformity  with  them.  Through  misrepresentations  to 
the  court  an  injunction  was  secured  against  all  the  officers  and  employes  of  tbe  school, 
forbidding  the  completion  of  the  fence,  the  clearing  out  of  underbrush  and  grading 
of  the  laud,  the  setting  out  of  sbade  trees,  construction  of  walks,  or  even  any  work 
npon  the  school  buildings  themselves.  Wben  the  case  was  reached  at  the  regular 
term  of  court  tbe  injunction  was  dissolved. 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  in  1867,  a  company  of  United  States  troops  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sitka.  In  procuring  their  fuel  tbey  first  cut  the  trees  accessible  to  the 
beach.  When  those  nearest  to  the  beach  were  gone,  tbey  naturally  cut  those  adjoin- 
ing, all  the  time  penetrating  farther- into  tbe  woods  and  farther  from  the  beach.  After 
the  first  rise  of  ground  at  tbe  beach  the  land  is  swampy,  and  in  order  to  get  ou*;  the 
fire-wood  the  troops  made  a  temporary  corduroy  road.  Tbe  farther  they  penetrated 
the  forest  for  wood  the  longer  tbe  road  grew,  until  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
in  1877  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile  long.  It  commences  on  the  beach  and  abruptly 
terminates  in  the  woods.  Its  commencement,  ending,  and  whole  course  is  on  the  land 
reserved  by  Congress  for  the  school. 

In  order  to  inclose  the  school  buildings  and  secure  better  discipline,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  will  need  to  fence  across  this  former  wood  road.  This  he  has  a  legal 
right  to  do,  but  he  has  refrained  from  doing  so,  until  tbe  school  constructed  a  better 
road  at  the  side  of  the  school  grounds  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  wood  road 
through  them.  The  new  road  is  better  and  more  convenient  to  the  village  than  the 
old  one,  and  when  extended  will  make  a  straight  street  from  the  beach  to  the  cemetery. 
The  cemetery  has  no  road  to  it,  but  is  reached  by  a  trail  through  a  swamp  from  the 
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wood  road.  Any  other  commnnity  wonld  cordially  acquiesce  in  this  change,  better 
both  for  the  school  and  the  general  public  ;  but  here,  through  the  feeling  created  hj 
District  Attorney  Haskett,  tne  change  is  met  with  the  threat  of  mob  violence. 

The  culmination  of  these  difficulties  occurred  in  March  last.  Upon  the  11th  of  that 
month  the  United  States  monthly  mail  steamer  arrived,  bringing  an  Indian  woman  of 
qnesti enable  character,  who  claimed  possession  of  one  of  the  girls  in  the  school.  The 
girl  is  a  half-breed,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  an  orphan.  She  is  a  good  English 
scholar  and  quite  attractive  in  her  personal  appearance.  The  woman  claimed  to  be  a 
relative  (I  believe  a  cousin).  She  had  no  papers  of  guardianship  or  any  proof  to  sup- 
port her  claim ;  nor  was  she  the  guardian  of  the  girl  even  according  to  Indian  customs. 
The  officers  of  the  school  very  properly  refused  to  let  the  child  go.  The  woman  then, 
at  the  instigation  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  evil-disposed  white  men,  took  oat 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  A  special  term  of  court  was  held  at  H  o'clocjk  in  the  evening. 
The  officers  of  the  school  were  refused  a  hearing,  and  the  girl,  who  had  cried  all  after- 
noon for  fear  that  she  would  be  taken  away,  was  given  into  the  custody  of  the  woman. 
Thus  a  girl  in  process  of  training  by  the  United  States  Government  toward  a  virtuous 
and  useful  womanhood  was  by  a  United  States  court  remanded  back  int>o  barbarism 
and  giveu  over  to  a  woman  who  took  her  down  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  prob- 
ably to  be  forced  into  a  life  of  sin. 

Last  winter  an  Indian  sorcerer  and  his  wife  brought  their  daughter,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  placed  her  in  the  school  for  five  years.  A  short  time  afterwards,  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  selling  her  to  some  visiting  Indians,  they  came  and  asked  to 
take  her  out  of  the  school.  This  was  refused  by  the  superintendent.  They  then 
offered  to  send  her  brother  in  her  place.  The  superintendent  replied  that  he  would 
take  the  boy  if  they  wished,  but  would  retain  the  girl.  They  then  offered  him  $10  in 
money  if  he  would  let  the  girl  go.  Failing  to  procure  her,  they  hired  two  Indians 
to  steal  her.  These  men  were  concealed  in  the  woods  near  by  a  week  before  they  were 
discovered  and  captured.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  the  first  girl  had  been 
taken  from  the  school  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  same  white 
men,  as  in  the  first  case,  assisted  the  sorcerer  in  securing  a  writ,  and  the  girl  was  pro- 
duced in  court.    Upon  this  occasion  the  Judge  ruled — 

(1)  That  the  verbal  contract  of  the  Indian  parents  in  placing  their  child  in  school 
was  not  binding. 

(2)  That  as  a  white  man  cannot  make  a  contract  with  an  Indian,  a  written  con- 
tract would  be  illegal ;  and 

(3)  That  if  the  officers  of  the  school  attempted  to  restrain  the  children  from  run- 
ning away  or  leaving  whenever  they  wished,  they  would  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

These  decisions  niay  have  been  very  ^ood  law,  but  they  were  certainly  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  in  Alaska,  to  the  native  population,  and  to  the 
community  at  large.  These  decisions  left  the  officers  powerless  to  maintain  discip- 
line. If  a  child  failed  in  his  lessons,  quarreled  with  his  schoolmates,  neglected  his 
work,  or  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  any  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
him,  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  sulkiness  he  could  leave  the  school.  The  court  had  thrown 
the  doors  wide  open,  and  evil-disposed  men  took  special  pains  to  Inform  the  natives 
and  encourage  them  to  remove  their  children  from  the  school. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  about  that  time  one  of  the  school  girls 
died  of  pneumonia.  She  had  careful  nursing  and  every  ueeded  attention,  even  to  the 
medical  attendance  of  the  surgeon  on  the  United  States  man-of-war,  the  Pinta.  After 
the  burial  some  one  started  the  story  that  the  matron  had  bewitched  the  girl  and 
caused  her  death.  Soon  there  was  an  excited  mob  at  the  school  clamoring  to  take 
their  children  home  for  fear  the  matron  would  kill  them  also.  If  the  civil  officers 
had  then  used  their  influence  with  the  Indians  to  quiet  the  excitement  and  keep  the 
children  in  school,  they  would  have  succeeded  and  both  parents  aiid  children 
would  have  been  thankful  after  it  was  all  over.  On  the  contrary,  the  marshal,  the 
interpreter,  and  especially  the  United  States  district  attorney,  helped  the  matter 
along,  so  that  through  their  influence  and  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  Indians,  in 
a  few  days  forty-seven  children  were  taken  out  of  school  and  remanded  back  to  the 
filth,  superstition,  degradation,  and  vice  of  their  native  condition. 

Among  those -removed  from  the  school  was  a  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  sold  into  prostitution  by  her  own  mother.  In  some  way  she  had  escaped  and 
found  both  an  asylum  and  a  home  in  the  school,  but  now  she  was  turned  loose  to  de- 
struction. 

Another  girl  of  fifteen  and  her  sister  ten  years  of  age '  had  been  picked  up  on  the 
beach  at  a  mining  camp.  They  were  without  friends  or  home,  almost  without  cloth- 
ing, and  in  a  starving  condition.  Through  neglect  and  cruel  treatment,  the  younger 
one  was  almost  blind.  These  orphan  sisters  were  taken  into  the  school,  fed,  clothed, 
and  kindly  cared  for.  Medical  attendance  was  provided  and  the  blind  one  restored 
to  sight.  The  sisters  were  making  fair  progress  when  the  break  came  and  they  were 
taken  in  charge  by  an  aunt.    The  elder  one  was  sent  into  prostitution  and  the  aunt 
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is  living  off  the  wages  of  the  child's  shame.  The  younger  one  after  a  little  escaped 
from  her  relatives  and  returned  to  the  school.  When  her  aunt  came  for  her  she  olnne 
to  one  of  the  lady  teachers  and  had  to  he  taken  away  by  force.  Again  she  returnea 
to  the  school  and  again  was  torn  away.  She  returned  the  third  time.  It  seemed  so 
inhuman  and  outrageous  to  force  the  poor  child  into  a  life  that  she  was  making  sucK 
desperate  efforts  to  escape,  that  the  officers  of  the  school  refused  to  let  her  relatives 
hare  her,  preferring  that,  if  she  must  be  taken  away,  the  responsibility  should  rest 
upon  the  court. 

Another  girl  of  fourteen,  when  about  to  be  sold  into  prostitution  for  the  benefit  of 
a  distant  relative,  escaped  from  her  grandmother  who  was  garding  h^r,  and  bame  to 
the  school.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  court,  she,  too,  was  remanded  back  to 
the  care  of  her  heathen  relatives,  and  has  been  lost  to  a  virtuous  life. 

Another,  a  girl  of  about  seventeen,  was  being  sold  into  prostitution  by  her  stepmother 
and  aunt.  The  two  women  quarreling  over  the  division  of  the  blood-money,  came  to 
settle  the  dispute  before  Mr.  A.  T.  Lewis,  clerk  of  the  court.  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  influ- 
ence is  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  the  schools,  took  the  girl  irom  her  unnatural 
protectors,  and  placed  her  in  the  school.  She,  too,  has  been  sent  back  to  her  former 
abode  of  cruelty. 

Some  three  years  ago,  a  little  girl  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  tribe  bound  her 
with  a  rope.  A  stalwart  chief,  holding  one  end  of  the  rope,  walked  in  advance,  drag- 
ging the  child  after  him,  while  another  came  behind,  holding  the  other  end  of  the 
rope.  These  men  were  the  admiration  of  the  tribe  for  their  bravery  in  holding  be- 
tween them  a  puny,  starved  girl  of  ten.  She  was  rescued  by  Professor  Austin,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  given  a  home.  During  the  troubles,  she  was  re- 
turned to  the  tribe,  and  may  yet  be  tortured  to  death  as  a  witch. 

Another  was  the  slave  of  a  prominent  chief.  After  his  death  his  two  widows  treated 
her  so  cruelly  that  she  ran  away,  and  was  found  hid  under  the  church.  She  was 
taken  into  the  school,  and  furnished  protection  and  a  home.  A  man  that  married 
one  of  the  widows  claimed  her  as  his  property,  and  tried  to  get  possession  of  her,  but 
in  Tain.  But  now  that  the  school  is  powerless  to  protect  the  orphan,  the  escaped 
slave  and  the  helpless  child,  she  has  gone  out  from  under  its  care  and  her  future  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Another,  to  prevent  being  married  to  her  stepfather  and  becoming  a  plural  wife 
with  her  own  mother,  ran  away  and  came  to  the  school.  For  a  long  time  she  did  not 
dare  visit  her  mother,  and  when  at  length  she  ventured  to  visit  home,  they  locked 
her  up  in  a  room  to  keep  her.  After  some  days  she  again  escaped  and  returned  to 
the  school.  Now,  under  the  hostile  influences  that  surround  the  school,  she  has  been 
led  awav  and  is  living  a  life  of  sin  in  a  mining  camp. 

And  thus  also  among  the  boys. 

One  had  been  sold  as  a  slave  twice  before  he  was  brought  to  the  school.  Another 
had  been  shot  as  a  slave  and  a  bullet  sent  crushing  through  his  shoulder.  'Another 
had  been  tied  up  as  a  witch  and  kept  four  days  without  food,  when  he  was  rescued. 
Another  when  born  was  about  to  be  killed  by  his  parents  to  save  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing care  of  him.  A  neighboring  woman  took  pity  on  the  babe  and  removed  him  to* 
her  own  house.  When  the  school  commenced  he  was  placed  in  it.  Many  others  had 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  school  through  trials  and  dangers.  They  were  mak- 
ing good  progress  in  books  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  advancing  in  the  ways  of 
civifization.  The  older  ones  were  looking  forward  to  the  erection  ot  American  homes 
for  themselves,  when  the  break  came  and  the  work  was  greatly  set  back. 

Thus  an  institution  established  at  considerable  expense,  supported  in  part  by  an 
annual  appropriation  of  Congress,  and  equipped  for  a  good  work,  is  crippled,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  to  civilize  and  educate  the  natives  is  hindered  by  the  op- 
position of  the  officials  previously  named.  For  seven  years  earnest  men  and  women, 
exiled  from  friends  and  society  in  this  far  out-of-the-way  land,  have  toiled  to  over- 
come the  prejudices  of  the  natives  and  secure  their  children,  that  by  means  of  indus- 
trial education  the  rising  generation  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  degradation  of  their 
fathers  into  that  of  intelligetit  citizenship. 

And  now  to  see  it  possible  for  United  States  officials  and  others  in  one  month  to  take 
47  children  out  of  an  industrial  school,  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  of  such  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  that  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government  shall 
be  protected  from  the  malice  of  evil-disposed  white  men  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
whims  of  degraded,  ignorant  parents  on  the  other.  There  ih  a  great  and  growing 
work  to  be  done  by  this  institution,  but  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  some  law  by  which  the  children  can  be  legally  held  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  form  civilized  habits  of  thought,  work,  and  life. 

Trusting  that  your  office  will  prepare  and  present  to  Congress  the  needed  legislation^ 
I  remain,  with  great  respect,  youis  truly, 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 
United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska^ 
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REPORT  OP  SPECIAL  AGENT  ON  CONDITION  AND  NEEDS  OF  NON-RESER- 
VATION KLAMATH  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Sak  Pranciscx),  Cai^,  June  25,  1885. 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  instmctions  contained  in  yonr  telegram  of  28th  and  letter  of 
29th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  tiie  following  report: 

The  distance  ficom  the  line  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  at  tiie  junction  of  tiie  Kla- 
math and  Trinity  Rivers,  to  the  Klamath  River  Reservation,  upper  line,  by  way  of  the 
river,  is  some  18  miles,  and  it  is  within  these  limits  that  the  non-reservation  Klamath 
Indians  are  located. 

Nature  seems  to  have  done  her  best  here  to  fiEkshion  a  perfect  paradise  for  these  Indians, 
and  to  repel  the  approach  of  the  white  man.  She  filled  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River 
with  a  sand-bar  and  huge  rocks,  rendering  ordinary  navigation  impossible,  and  pitched 
the  mountains  on  either  side  into  such  steeps  and  amazing  confusion  that  the  river  has  a 
hard  struggle  to  drive  its  way  through  the  wonderful  gorges;  it  turns  and  twists  and 
tumbles  al<mg  the  rocks  and  gulches  in  an  incessant  mad  rush  to  the  ocean,  without  one 
moment's  rest  and  without  touching  the  borders  of  one  acre  of  meadow  land.  The  banks 
and  hills  shoot  up  abruptly  from  the  river  in  jaunty  irregularity,  as  if  formed  solely  for 
the  capricious  life  and  limited  aspirations  of  the  Indian.  Tremendous  bowlders  and 
craved  points  jut  into  the  river  and  change  its  course,  forming  innumerable  eddies  and 
back  currents,  where  salmon  seek  rest,  to  be  taken  in  large  numbers  by  means  of  Indian 
nets.  No  level  land  in  any  considerable  size  is  to  be  found  here.  I  presume  if  the  most 
level  spot  along  the  river  was  cleared  of  trees  and  scrub-growth  it  woidd  scarcely  measure 
5  acres. 

This,  then,  is  where  these  Indians  dwell  in  their  grotesque  villages.  They  form  a  very 
respectable  peasantry,  supporting  themselves  without  aid  from  the  Government,  by  fish- 
ing, hunting,  raising  a  little  stock,  cultivating  patches  of  soil,  and  by  day's  labor  at  the 
Areata  lumber-mills.  There  is  a  crude  thrift  among  them  one  cannot  help  admiring. 
Their  little  villages  are  perched  on  the  mountain-sides,  with  most  picturesque  attractive- 
ness;  their  houses  are  all  made  of  lumber,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  tossed  upon  t^e 
hillsides  and  allowed  to  stand  wherever  they  gained  a  foothold.  The  beauty  of  insu- 
larity could  have  no  finer  effect  with  studied  art  or  the  taste  of  cultivated  refinement. 
Often  a  latticed  porch,  a  curtained  window,  or  a  high  roof  with  overhanging  eaves  displays 
an  attempt  at  civilization,  erode  as  it  may  be.  Many  of  the  houses  have  board  floors  and 
open  fire-places.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  have  beds  raised  from  the  floor,  sheets, 
tables,  and  dishes.  They  generally  wear  hats,  shirts,  pants,  and  shoes  or  boots.  I  did 
not  see  one  *' '  blanket ' '  Indian.  Women  wear  the  ordinary  American-cut  dress,  and  straw 
hats  made  by  themselves.  They  wear  their  hair  parted  and  brought  off*  the  forehead; 
males'  hair  is  generally  cnt  short.  Nearly  all  the  men  and  most  of  the  women  speak  the 
English  language  very  well;  I  could  understand  all  the  young  and  middle-aged  of  both 
sexes.     They  are  comparatively  well  dressed  and  look  very  well. 

The  old  men  keep  the  nets  in  order  and  fish  steadily ;  the  women  dress  and  dry  fish,  gather 
acorns  for  meal,  and  fetch  wood  and  water;  middle-aged  men  go  off  to  work  awhile,  look 
after  the  hogs  and  horses,  and  make  gardens,  with  their  wives  to  help  them.  It  is  com- 
mon to  find  little  gardens  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  com  among  them,  fenced  in,  just  out  of 
townas  it  were.  I  searched  in  vain  for  war-paint  and  the  formation  of  lines  on  the  war- 
path; heard  no  mutterings  of  revenge,  no  *' blood  sign  on  the  moon,"  no  indication  of 
disturbance  or  attempts  to  settle  difficulties  by  their  own  hands;  no  withdrawal  from  their 
peaceful  pursuits  or  neglect  of  their  meager  crops  and  resources  to  gather  in  bands  or 
agitate  their  grievances.  In  short,  sir,  I  have  never  been  more  pleased  with  any  Indian 
community.  Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  convey  to  yon,  regretting  that  I  have  not  a 
more  powerful  pen,  my  impression  of  the  quiet,  peacefol  disposition  of  these  Indians  and 
their  inclination  not  to  go  abroad  to  molest  others,  but  to  remain  unmolested  within 
themselves,  where  they  have  done  their  best  towards  permanent  settlement. 

I  do  not  deny  a  limit  to  this  quiet  state  of  affairs.  The  Indians,  like  our  English 
cousins,  do  not  wish  foreign  feet  stepping  on  their  territorial  toes;  norare  they  very  much 
&rther  advanced  in  practical  Christianity,  for  while  the  latter  rush  to  arms  and  powder 
first  and  arbitration  afterwards,  I  promise  you  that  these  Indians  will  not  remove  the 
rust  from  their  rifies  unless  they  are  in  some  way  imposed  upon  and  the  hand  of  their 
guardian  is  tardy  or  withdrawn  from  their  help  and  protection. 

That  the  white  man  should  seek  such  on  t-of-the-way  places  for  a  lodging  seems  strange 
when  looked  at  abstractly,  but  an  examination  of  facts  explains  it.  Occasionally  a  man 
is  found  whose  intentions  and  expectations  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  goes  out 
«xpecting  to  find  a  wealth  of  resources,  early  development,  rapid  settlement,  and  lands 
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thrown  open  to  white  possession,  a  spectdation  in  the  rising  value  of  real  estate.  Some 
get  there  by  baying  out  *  improvements  '^  of  some  squatter,  and  they  range  a  little 
stock  on  the  public  lands.  Many  take  up  With  Indian  women,  and  soon  drop  to  the 
level  of  the  most  ordinary  Indian  life,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  By  consorting 
with  squaws  they  have  assumed  "acquired  rights ''  among  the  Indians,  and  elbow  their 
way  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  on  the  sharp  look- 
out for  every  advantage  a  white  man  can  grab.  In  city  life  they  would  be  called  Bohe- 
mians; more  vulgarly  bummers  or  leechers.  Two  white,  men  told  me  they  had  their 
eyes  on  certaiu  '*  locations,"  and  they  were  just  waiting  to  see  what  the  Government  is 
going  to  do.  The  white  men  here  have  certain  legal  rights,  and  they  aro  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  respect  and  consideration.  There  is  no  danger,  however,  that  they  will  get 
less  than  they  have  a  right  to  or  deserve. 

This  is  the  way  the  whites  and  Indians  are  dovetailed  together  upon  this  land. 
Cloae  and  careful  observation  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  best  interests  of  these 
Indians  are  perverted  by  a  show  of  community  of  interests  or  rights  mixed  with  those 
of  white  men.  Neither  Indians  nor  white  men  will  respect  each  other  as  a  class  as  they 
respect  themselves;  they  never  do.  Peace  and  order  are  not  promoted  by  such  contact; 
Indians  are  never  elevated  by  such  association.  The  white  men,  with  rare  exceptions, 
£eJ1  from  a  former  estate;  they  drop  down  to  a  level  b6low  themselves,  or  rather  find  their 
true  level ;  and  they  are  never  engaiiced  in  advancing  the  Indians  as  a  race  in  any  manner  or 
condition  whatsoever.  Indians  derive  their  benefits  from  other  sources.  They  are  not  gen- 
erally pleased  with  the  immediate  proximity  of  white  settlers;  almost  invariably  they  hftve 
told  me  they  do  not  want  these  white  men  about  them. 

White  men  take  advantage  of  Indians  in  all  sorts  of  mean,  i>etty,  small  ways,  and  the 
Indian  always  looks  at  a  slight  offense  as  a  great  wrong.  Sometimes  what  a  white  man 
tries  to  make  a  joke  of  is  a  pretty  serious  matter;  but  it  is  concealed,  as  it  cannot  be 
charged  to  an  Indian.  For  instance,  Joe  Garret,  a  miserable  specimen  of  a  white  man — 
one  of  the  ** settlers" — went  into  an  Indian's  house  with  some  others,  and  while  there 
in  the  house  among  the  Indian  family  took  out  his  six-shooter  and  shot  towards  a  cot, 
to  see  how  near  he  could  come  without  hitting  it.  What  would  have  been  said  and 
thought,  sir,  if  Garret  had  been  an  Indian?  Another  of  these  white  '* settlers"  told  an 
Indian  who  was  trying  to  make  a  place  of  his  own  that  he  must  give  it  up  and  go  into 
a  village  to  live — that  was  what  the  Government  wanted  all  Indians  to  do.  He  pre- 
tended to  charge  $1  each  per  month  for  three  horses  happening  to  get  on  "his  range," 
when  he  himself  had  sheep  scattered  everywhere.  And  so  on.  I  took  special  pains  to 
see  eveiy  one  of  these  white  men  in  the  presence  of  Indians,  and  so  set  such  matters 
straight,  which  I  did  without  gloves.  I  was  careful  also  to  instruct  Indians  not  to  inter- 
fere with  whites;  to  go  directly  to  the  agent  with  all  their  troubles  or  for  explanation  of 
anything  they  did  not  fully  understand.  I  repeat  that  the  two  races  or  classes  are  so 
antagonistic  to  each  other  at  the  point  where  they  meet  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence 
and  life  that  their  interests  can  never  become  common ;  nor  will  the  races  or  classes  in 
that  relative  situation  ever  respect  each  other.  The  seed  of  trouble  and  disturbance, 
ending  in  bloodshed,  is  sown  in  just  such  soil,  where  two  divided  interests  are  being  cul- 
tivated together,  one  always  choking  the  growth  of  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 
position. 

The  Indian  is  commonly  called  the  ward  of  the  nation;  the  United  States  Government 
is  guardian  of  the  Indian.  This  is  the  true  station  or  rank  of  the  Indian.  He  is  gener- 
ally and  publicly  so  referred  to  and  so  regarded.  A  guardian  always  acts  for  his  ward 
and  in  his  stead;  the  ward  has  no  motive  power  of  action  vested  in  himself;  he  has  legal 
being  only  through  his  guardian.  This  should  be  the  legal  constitutional  status  of  the 
Indian ;  but  the  law  now  says  the  ward  may  himself  act  as  guardian  while  still  a  ward. 
Although  in  all  respects  a  ward,  he  may  manage  his  own  property.  He  is  expected  and 
called  upon  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  although  a  mere  ward — incapacitated,  in  fact.  In 
other  words,  the  Indian  ward  is  offered  the  opportunity  of  homesteading  land,  which, 
being  a  ward,  he  is  utterly  unable  to  do.  He  has  no  experience  or  comprehension  of 
maps  and  diagrams,  townships,  sections,  and  locations.  He  could  hardly  find  the  front 
door  of  the  land  office;  even  if  there,  he  could  not  intelligently  communicate  his  busi- 
ness. The  Indian  is  a  thorough  ward;  he  is  a  most  helpless,  dependent  being — most 
diffident  in  action,  without  the  slightest  self-reliance  or  sufficient  self-assertion  to  act 
where  his  interests  and  welfare  require  it.  Plainly  the  guardian  should  always  act  for 
and  in  the  stead  of  such  a  ward.  And  I  submit,  sir,  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  the 
acts  of  Congress  are  defective  and  inadequate  in  relation  to  this  matter.  That  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  benefits  intended  accrue  to  the  Indian  in  this  ca.se,  certain  lands 
should  be  set  aside  in  whole  and  then  parceled  out  for  settlement  as  appears  best  for 
these  particular  Indians,  in  this  particular  locality,  the  Government  acting  at  and  dis- 
posing of  every  point. 

Now,  sir,  if  these  petitions  are  clear,  and  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  propositions  coo- 
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tained  in  them,  the  question  before  you  resolves  itself  to  very  narrow  limits.  Shall 
these  Indians  be  allowed  to  remain  here  or' be  removed?  The  law  contemplates  appar- 
ently, from  circular  of  May  31,  1884,  inclosed  by  you,  the  possession  of  laod  by  Indians 
where  improvements  have  been  made  "of  any  value  whatever.*'  Fisheries,  staging  for 
holding  the  fishermen  and  their  nets,  are  dotted  along  the  river.  Indians  have  had  gen- 
eral and  actual,  though  unrecorded,  possession  and  occupation  of  the  whole  river  line 
here  for  years  and  years.  Their  dwellings  are  scattered  and  permanent.  They  wish  to 
remaiil  here;  here  they  are  self-supporting — actually  self-sustaining.  This  is  their  old 
home,  and  home  is  very  dear  to  them — treasured  above  everything  else.  No  pla  ce  can 
be  found  so  well  adapted  to  these  Indians,  and  to  which  they  themselves  are  so  well 
adapted,  as  this  very  spot.  No  possessions  of  the  Government  can  be  better  spared  to 
them.  No  territory  offers  more  to  these  Indians  and  very  little  territory  offers  leas  to  the 
white  man.  The  issue  of  their  removal  ^eems  to  disappear.  How,  then,  can  they  finally 
be  provided  for,  for  their  best  good  and  secure  protection,  without  detriment  to  the  State 
of  California,  or  the  rights  of  any  class  of  her  citizens,  however  humble  (or  low),  and 
with  the  least  expense,  anxiety,  or  care  to  the  Government  ? 

Within  the  lines  on  the  river  already  defined  there  are  fourteen  villages,  averaging 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  apart.  The  names  of  the  villages  are  as  follows,  commencing 
with  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  going  down-stream;  "right''  and  **lefb"  signify 
side  of  river,  and  the  number  of  male  inhabitants  twenty  years  old  and  over  is  given 
opposite  the  name  of  each  village: 
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o 

Name. 

Side  of  river. 

No. 

of  adult 

males. 

Order. 
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n 
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Sock-ter 
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1 

Cot-tep 

Riirht 

IT 

6 

Moo-ruck 

Kiffht 

Wah-tek 

Riirht 

99 

7 

Ha  V  k  -m  eek 

Riirht 

8 

Nats-koo 

Left 
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' 

This  census  is  taken  from  the  memory  of  two  intelligent  Indians,  who  brought  up  in. 
mind  every  man  individually  by  name,  counting  the  villages  separately.  The  agent  es- 
timated **  about  two  hundred  "  before  these  figures  were  made  known  to  him;  several 
other  persons  have  estimated  about  the  same  number.  I  hold  it  as  correct,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  some  who  are  off  at  work,  who  claim  residence  and  allegiance  here. 

Now  if  a  strip  of  land  is  taken  2  miles  wide  from  one  point  to  the  other,  embrac- 
ing the  river,  there  would  be  required  about  thirty-six  sections  or  less,  and  if  this  were 
divided  among  these,  say^  two  hundred  and  twenty  Indians,  always  excluding  the  white 
man,  it  would  give  to  each  about  100  acres  of  land,  much  less  than  the  ofiered  home- 
stead right.  The  Government  has  at  no  time  contemplated  doing  less  than  this,  so  &r 
as  number  of  acres  goes,  and  if  I  have  fairly  discussed  the  question,  there  is  but  one  con- 
clusion and  no  consideration  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  step  to  take.  I  consequently  have 
the  honor  to  recommend  that  a  body  of  land,  a  parallelogram  2  miles  wide,  taking  in  the 
Klamath  Eiver  from  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  to  Klamath  River  Reservation,  be  set 
aside  and  appropriated  to  the  sole  use  and  possession  of  the  Klamath  non-reservation  In- 
dians; that  squatters  be  immediately  removed,  and  that  any  homesteads  entered  upon 
or  taken  within  these  borders  be  yielded  up  under  the  prior  right  and  possession  of  the 
Indians,  all  improvements  where  entries  have  been  made  being  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Directly  associated  with  this  recommendation  is  the  matter  of  the  specific  allotment  ol 
individual  parcels  of  land  to  individual  Indians,  and  what  is  termed  the  **  village  sys- 
tem." This  "village  system  ".must  not  be  confounded  in  any  manner  with  Indian 
**  tribal  relations."  While  these  Indians  still  have  a  sort  of  tribal  code,  they  are  rap- 
idly becoming  individualized  and  segregated  in  individual  interests.  They  have  hogs 
in  separate  small  herds  or  bands,  horses  also;  they  have  little  garden  spots  already 
referred  to — lots  marked  ofi^  and  fenced,  say  of  an  acre,  more  or  less;  places  to  go  and 
get  wood;  particular  grounds  for  gathering  acorns.  In  fact  they  have  the  model  idea  of 
American  life — the  gregarious  p£n  of  farming  out,  but  **  living  in  town."  They  are 
moving  away  from  the  community  of  property  interests.  Those  Indians  who  work  out, 
pick  up  "  white"  ideas  and  ways  of  living  very  fast.  They  are  gradually  but  surely 
applying  them.  They  are  gradually  of  themselves  breaking  up  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  * '  village  system. ' '  And  as  their  interests  become  more^generally  token  up  in  culti- 
vating the  soil,  their  homes  will  gradually  become  more  scattered.     You  will  observe 
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that  their  poptilation  and  their  little  villages  are  well  dispersed  over  their  possessions  even 
now.  New  ranches  or  villages  are  continually  being  settled,  but  as  it  happens  with 
more  interest  to  their  convenience  and  comfort,  nearness  to  wood,  water,  and  boat-land- 
ings, and  the  necessities  of  their  habits  of  life  than  they  have  given  to  comers  of  qoarter- 
aections. 

I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  that  this  settlement  of  Indians  should  be 
treated  like  a  corporation;  it  should  have  such  consideration  as  is  given  to  an  incorpo- 
rated body.  Laws  in  relation  to  these  Indians  should  be  special  and  particular.  This 
body  of  Indians  (and  each  and  every  other  separate  body  of  Indians,  if  I  may  suggest  it) 
should  have  passed  for  it  such  laws  as  its  separate  case  merits  and  requires.  This  is  the 
application  of  law  given  to  all  societies,  organizations,  companies,  and  collective  bodies 
of  every  description,  and  this  body  requires  as  well  the  enactment  of  such  specific  laws 
«6  will  promote  its  best  government,  alike  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the 
United  States.  Indian  laws  have  been  too  general.  I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to 
recommend  that  the  strip  of  land  referred  to  be  set  aside  and  given  in  trust  to  these 
Indians;  that  it  be  surveyed  and  staked  off  in  100-acre  lots,  apart  from  certain  thorough- 
&res;  that  these  lots  be  subject  to  the  occupation  and  final  possession  of  Indians, 
npon  certain  improvements  being  made,  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  Interior  Department;  that  land  may  be  reserved  and  used  in  common 
ai>on  which  there  are  villages;  when  abandoned  to  revert  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend,  also,  that  when  any  law  is  considered  pertaining  to 
these  Indians  that  provision  be  made  to  try  and  punish  the  murder  of  one  Indian  by  an- 
other by  civil  process;  that  all  cases  of  theft  may  be  tried  and  punished  by  imprison- 
ment; ihat  Indians  must  send  their  children  to  school  for  three  years,  unless  physically 
nnable  to  attend  school,  before  they  can  have  clear  title  to  any  parcel  of  land. 

I  have  the  honor  to  further  recommend  that  these  same  provisions  be  extended  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Klamath  River  Reservation  immediately  adjoining  the  land  here  consid- 
ered, and  that  the  lower  and  remaining  portion  of  that  reservation  be  thrown  again  with 
^e  public  lands,  providing  security  and  protection  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Indians  above 
the  month  of  the  Klamath  River. 

To  secure  order  along  the  Klamath  River,  and  to  bring  before  the  Indians  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship,  or  even  residence  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  there 
should  be  some  show  of  discipline  and  authority  ever  present.  No  less  expensive  an 
organization  could  be  effected  than  the  present  occupation  of  a  squad  of  soldiers  near  or 
npon  the  territory.  The  three  soldiers  at  hand  really  act  as  sheriff  and  police  force  un- 
der civil  authority,  and  the  line  of  Indian  towns  should  be  under  frequent  patrol,  and 
frequently  be  visited  by  the  agent,  who  should  be  a  civilian,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
considered  in  a  separate  report. 

In  respect  to  preserving  order,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  I  was  present  when 
dispntes  or  disturbances  were  entered  upon  by  any  parties  I  could  avert  a  serious  issue. 
I  have  the  honor,  then,  to  urgently  recohimend  that  the  agent  be  directed  to  visit  this 
locality  personally  once  every  month ;  that  he  be  charged  to  make  personal  friends  of 
the  Indians,  to  listen  patiently  and  respectfully  to  all  their  statements  and  stories, 
however  trifling  they  may  appear  to  himself,  and  to  especially  engender  forbearance  and 
conciliation.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  new  agent  about  or  soon  to  take 
charge  at  Hoopa  Valley.  Indians  are  naturally  moody,  and  brood  over  sometimes  imag- 
ined wrongs;  if  they  can  have  a  good  big  talk  and  talk  \f>  out,  they  are  fully  satisfi^ 
and  relieved. 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  communication  of  General  Pope,  quoted  in  your  letter, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  situation  on  the  Klamath  River  is  just  so  serious  that  a 
broil  betwSen  the  whites  and  Indians;  once  started  from  dispute  and  brought  to  violence, 
would  end  in  a  bitter  conflict  and  great  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  These  Indians  have 
been  terrible  in  their  feuds  with  white  men  and  among  themselves,  like  other  men  all 
over  the  world,  where  arrayed  in  so-claimed  ^'oppressed''  classes,  mobs,  strikes;  and 
onoe  frenzied,  there  are  no  bounds  to  passion.  The  Indian  is  brutal  when  aroused;  the 
white  man  is  brutal  when  aroused.  Neither  are  at  first  conciliatory.  The  history  of 
these  Indians  shows  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  some  bloody  work.  There  is  no 
absolute  guarantee  of  peace.  No,  sir;  not  after  the  most  beneficent  laws  arepassed.  So 
much  the  more  should  General  Pope's  words  be  heeded.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
£K;ts  and  the  complaints  made  by  General  Pope,  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  of  life 
on  the  Klamath  River  than  in  the  high  courts  of  England  or  Russia.  And  I  must  nev- 
ertheless claim  that  these  Indians  are  most  tractable,  and  they  promise  much  more  in 
the  advance  of  civilization  than  most  of  the  Indians  I  have  seen.  Their  increasing  domes- 
tic porsuits,  their  increasing  contact  with  outside  *''  white ''  life,  their  increasing  adapta- 
tion to  ^*  white''  manners  and  dress,  their  increasing  respect  for  law  and  order  and  hor- 
ror of  murder,  all  speak  well  for  these  Indians. 

There  is  no  sign  of  trouble  at  the  present  time.    I  saw  the  inhabitants  of  every  village, 
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and  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  to  you  that  I  settled  all  their  little  troubles.  ^ 
warned,  urged,  and  counseled  them  to  avoid  dispute;  to  at  once  go  to  the  agent  with 
every  difficulty,  should  any  again  arise;  and  I  left  them  perfectly  quiet,  and  with  the 
pleasantest,  most  gratifying  impressions  of  my  visit  among  them.  I  saw  all  the  white 
men  I  could,  esi)ecially  Mr.  Laam,  with  whom  I  got  along  very  well ;  went  over  the 
whole  ground  with  him,  and  he  made  me  promises  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  discredit.  I  promised  him  that  the  Government  would  re- 
spect his  rights.  I  told  the  Indians  you  were  specially  interested  in  their  weliare,  and 
promised  them  that  you  would  consider  them  and  their  affairs  just  as  soon  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  uige. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PARIS  H.  FOLSOM, 

Special  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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INDIAN   LEGISLATION   PASSED  DURING  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF   THE 

FORTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS. 

OHAP.  47.— An  act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  President 

of  the  United  States  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  lines  between  a  portion  of 

the  Indian  Territory  and  the  State  of  Texas,  in  connection  with  a  similar  com-     J***'  31, 1886, 

xnisBion  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  of  Texas.  ~;,r.  7Z UTT 

[Vol.  23,  p.  296.] 

Whereas,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  executed 
February  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  fixed  the  bound- 
ary-line between  the  two  countries  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  fol-    PreambU. 
lows:  Beginning  on  the  Gu4f  of  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  ^  R«oiting  con- 
in  the  sea,  and  continuing  north  along  the  western  bank  of  that  river  to  \7eiXy'  w i  t*k 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude;  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  Spain,   between 
degree  of  latitude  where  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo  of  Nachitoches  or  Red  ^'  ?r  *"^ 7^t^ 
River;  thence  following  the  course  of  the  Rio  Roxo  westward  to  the  one  boundary  Sue, 
hundredth  degree  of  longitude  west  from^  London  and  the  twenty- third 
from  Washington ;  thence  crossing  the  said  Red  River  and  running  thence 
by  a  line  due  north  to  the  river  Arkansas;  thence  following  the  course  of 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its  source,  in  latitude  forty-two  de- 
grees north;  and  thence  by  that  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  South  Sea;  the 
whole  being  as  laid  down  in  Melish's  map  of  the  United  States  published 
at  Philadelphia,  improved  to  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen;  and 

Whereas  a  controversy  exists  between  the  United  States  and  Texas  as 
to  the  point  where  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  crosses  the  Red 
River,  as  described  in  the  treaty;  and 

Whereas  the  point  of  crossing  has  never  been  ascertained  and  fixed  by 
any  authority  competent  to  bind  the  United  States  and  Texas;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  a  settlement  of  this  controversy  should  be 
had,  to  the  end  that  the  question  of  boundary,  now  in  dispute  because 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  said  crossing,  may  also  be  settled:  There- 
fore 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  SeruUe  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  President  of  U. 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  S.  authorised  to 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  detail  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Army  more  Army^offl- 
who,  in  conjunction  with  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  cersto  define  the 
the  State  of  Texas,  shall  ascertain  and  mark  the  point  where  the  one  point  where  the 
hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  crosses  Red  River,  in  accordance  with  m'el-idUn  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  aforesaid,  and  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by  lonsritude  cross- 
virtue  of  this  act  shall  make  report  of  his  or  their  action  in  the  premises  ^^^  5*7*  sao. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  Congress,  reS^^lnterior 
at  the  next  session  thereof  after  such  report  may  be  made,  for  action  by  for  transmission 
Congress.  *o  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  War  De-    Appropriation, 
partment,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  n6t  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  January  Slst,  1885. 


CHAP.  319.— An  act  providing  for  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians    ivr„-^v  o  ioo« 
residing  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  granting  ^  __\^^ZL. 
patents  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes.  [Vol.  23  p.  340.] 

Whereas  the  confederated  bands  of  Cayuse,  Walla-Walla,  and  Umatilla    ^UQt^j^nts  of 
Indians,  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Ore-  lands  to  certain 
gon,  have  expre^ed  a  willingness  to  settle  upon  lands  in  severalty  on  Indians, 
their  said  reservation,  and  to  have  the  residue  of  their  lands  not  needed     Preamble, 
for  such  allotment  sold  for  their  benefit:  Therefore, 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  f^^^^^\^^: 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  }and?t?the  ^ 
cause  lands  to  be  allotted  to  the  confederated  bands  of  Cayuse,  Walla-  federated  bands 
Walla,  and  Umatilla  Indians,  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  ^^f  y"'*«^*^^*" 
the  State  of  Oregon,  as  follows,  of  agricultural  lands:  tilfa  ^fndiana^ 

To  each  head  of  a  family,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  to  each  single  Oregon. 
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Persons  en-  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  eighty  acres;  to  each  orphan  child 
**ct2b.**^  ^^^^^^ being  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  eigh^  acres;  and  to  each  child  nnder 

eighteen  years  of  age  not  otherwise  provided  for,  forty  acres. 
All  t         t  •     Allotments  to  heads  of  families  and  to  children  under  eighteen  years 
howmale.^^  "'  of  age  belonging  to  families  shall  be  made  upon  the  selections  made  by 

the  head  of  the  &mily;  allotments  to  persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
not  classed  as  heads  of  families  shall  be  made  upon  the  selection  of  such 
persons;  and  allotments  to  orphans  shall  be  made  apon  selections  made 
by  the  agent  in  charge,  or  other  person  duly  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment.    In  addition  to  the  allotments  of  agricultural  lands  to  said  Indians 
in  severalty  as  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  reserved  a  reasonable  amount 
of  pasture  and  timber  lands  for  their  use,  to  be  used  by  said  Indians  in 
common,  and  there  shall  also  be  selected  and.set  apart  for  an  industrial 
Industrial  form  tanu  and  school  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  agricultural  lands.     Before 
«nd  school.         any  allotments  are  made,  a  commission  of  three  disinterested  persons  to  be 
of  oommiM™n!^^  appointed  by  the  President  shall  go  upon  said  reservation  and  ascertain  as 
Duties  defined,  near  as  may  be  the  number  of  Indians  who  will  remain  on  said  reservation, 
and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  take  lands  in  severalty  thereon,  and  the  amount 
of  land  required  to  make  the  allotments;  and  thereupon  said  commission 
shall  determine  and  set  apart  so  much  of  said  reservation  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  agricultural  lands  for  allotments  in  severalty,  together  with 
sufficient  pasture  and  timber  lands  for  their  use,  and  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  for  an  industrial  farm  and  school,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  aggrt^te  for  all  purposes;  and  the  same  shall 
Commjs^onto  be  in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible.     Said  commission  shall  report  to  the 
ta^  of  Interior.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  number  and  classes  of  persons  entitled  to  allot- 

ments,  as  near  as  they  may  be  able  to,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  tract 

by  them  selected  for  said  Indians,  and  designate  the  particular  tract  selected 

If  selectedtract  for  an  industrial  farm  and  school ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the 

SecrSary^of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  said  tract  shall  thereafter  constitute  the  reser- 

Interior.  it  shall  vation  for  said  Indians,  and  within  which  the  allotments  herein  provided 

constitute   t  h  e  for  shall  be  made.     The  said  tract  shall  be  surveyed,  or  so  much  thereof 

^d  imUans  *^    *^  shall  be  required  for  allotments,  and  as  soon  as  such  surveys  are  ap- 

Survey  and  proved  the  selections  and  allotments  shall  be  made.     The  President  shiJl 

patents.  cause  patents  to  issue  to  all  persons  to  whom  allotments  of  lands  shall  be 

made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect,  and 

United  States  <^®clare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  5ius  allotted, 

to  hold  land  in  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of 

trust  for  a  period  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  case  of  his 

oftw  e  n  t  y-fl  V  e  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  that 

at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by 
patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said 
Proviso,  trustandfreeof  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 

Law  of  alienar  j^w  of  alienation  and  descent  in  force  in  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  apply 
in^Oregonto^p-  thereto  after  patents  have  been  executed,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
ply  after  exeou-  vided:  Provided  further ,  That  any  Indian  or  Indians  residing  upon  said  reser^ 
**<>"2fpatents.  vation  hereafter  provided  for  them  who  may  desire  to  remove  to  or  settle 
removal  toother  ^poi  any  Other  reservation  shxdl  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  shall  retain 
reservations.       their  right  to  share  their  equal  proportion  of  benefits  to  be  derived  firom  any 

fund  that  may  arise  from  the  sale  of  any  of  the  lands  of  said  Umatilla  Reser- 
vation, and  in  addition  the  equitable  value  of  the  right  to  take  lands  in 
severalty  on  said  reservation,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  taken  out  of  said  fund;  and  the  same  shall  be  expended  from 
time  to  time  for  their  benefit  in  establishing  them  in  their  new  homes  in 
such  manner  as  the  Department  shall  direct. 
1^^*"°*  ^"      ^^^*  ^'  '^^^  *®  ^^^^  ^  *^®  report  of  said  commission  in  respect  to  the 
Reservation  "^^t^  °®^  boundaries  of  said  reservation  shall  be  approved,  the  residue  of  said 
be   resurveyed,  reservation  lands  not  included  in  said  new  lines  shall  be  surveyed,  if  not 
apprai^,  and  already  surveyed,  or  if  the  stakes  and  monuments,  if  surveyed,  have  be- 
come so  obliterated  that  the  lines  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  the  same 
shall  be  appraised  and  classified  into  timbered  and  untimbered  lands; 
and  in  case  where  improvements  have  been  made  by  any  Indian  or  for  the 
Improvements  United  States  upon  such  lands,  such  improvements  shall  be  separately 
k>  be  separately  appraised,  and  if  the  same  belong  to  an  Indian,  such  Indian  shall  be  re- 
ai^raised.  imbursed  the  value  of  such  improvements,  in  money;  but  no  lands  shall 

ment  ^1^'than  ^  appraised  at  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.     The 
11.25  per  acre,      said  lands,  when  surveyed  and  appraised,  shall  be  sold  at  the  proper 
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land-office  of  the  United  States,  by  the  register  thereof,  at  public  aale,  to  ^^®  ^'f  **"«^ 
tlie  highest  bidder,  at  a  price  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  gaJ^"  ^***'^  **^ 
sixch  sale  to  be  advertised  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Khali  direct.  Each  purchaser  of  any  of  said  lands  at  such  sale  shall  be 
entitled  to  purchase  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  untimbered  lands  and 
an  additional  tract  of  forty  acres  of  timbered  lands,  and  no  more.  He 
shall  pay  one-third  of  the  purchase-price  of  untimbered  lands  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  one-thinj  in  one  year,  and  one-third  in  two  years,  with  inter- 
est on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum,  and 
shall  pay  the  full  purchase-price  of  timbered  lands  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Axid  where  there  are  improvements  upon  the  lands  purchased  which  shall 
have  been  separately  appraised,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  appraised 
value  of  such  improvements  at  the  time  of  purchase,  in  addition  to  the 
amoants  hereinbefore  required  to  be  paid. 

f^h  purchaser  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  his  purchase,  make  and    Purohase  of 
subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  is  purchasing  said  lands  for  his  ISe  and^oocupa^ 
own  use  and  occupation,  and  not  for  or  on  account  of  or  at  the  solicitation  tion   of  pur- 
of  any  other,  and  that  he  has  made  no  contract  whereby  the  title  thereto  chaaer. 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  another.     And  if  any    Any  convey- 
oonveyance  is  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  allotted  as  herein  provided,  »»<».  *^*^^^  °^ 
or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  or  any  lien  thereon  created  be-  patent  i»*  issued 
fore  the  issuing  of  the  patent  herein  provided,  such  conveyance,  contract,  to  be  void. 
or  lien  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void.     And  before  a  patent  shall  issue 
for  untimbered  lands  the  purchaser  shall  make  satisfactory  proof  that  he 
has  resided  upon  the  lands  purchased  at  least  one  year  and  has  reduced  at 
least  twenty-five  acres  to  cultivation.     No  patent  shall  issue  until  all  pay-    conditions  for 
mept  shall  have  been  made;  and  on  the  failure  of  any  purchaser  to  make  iaauing  patents. 
any  payment  when  the  same  becomes  due,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  cause  said  land  to  be  again  oifered  at  public  or  private  sale,  after 
notice  to  the  delinquent;  and  if  said  land  shall  sell  for  more  than  the  bal- 
ance due  thereon,  the  surplus,  after  deducting  expenses,  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  first  purchaser:  Fromded^  That  persons  who  settled  upon  or  acquired    proviw 
title  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  to    Persons  hav- 
firactional  subdivisions  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  said  reservation,  ing settled  upon, 
as  now  and  heretofore  existing,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sale  herein  provided  Snd^^pro^miH 
for  are  residing  on  such  fractions,  and  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  full  tion  or  home^ 
benefit  of  such  laws  by  reason  that  the  lands  settled  upon  were  made  stead  laws  to 
fractional  by  the  boundary- line  of  said  reservation  crossing  such  subdi-  vte?on  "  oV^adS^ 
vision,  shall  have  a  right,  at  any  time  after  advertisement  and  before  sale  cjent  lan  ds,  to 
at  public  auction,  to  purchase,  at  their  appraised  value,  so  much  of  said  l»ave  prior  right 
lands  as  shall,  with  the  fractional  lands  already  settled  upon,  make  in  the  ^  purchase* 
aggre^te  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  and  no  additional  residence  shall 
be  required  of  such  settler,  but  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  re- 
quired of  other  purchasers  at  the  time  of  purchase.     All  controversies 
between  settlers  and  purchasers  in  respect  to  settlement  and  the  right  of 
purchase  shall  be  heard  and  determined,  upon  their  priorities  and  equi- 
ties, by  the  like  officers  and  in  the  same  manner  as  like  contests  are  heard 
and  determined  under  existing  pre-emption  laws:  Provided  cUso^  That  the    proviso. 
State  of  Oregon  shall  be  entitleid  to  select  from  the  public  lands  of  the    Slate  of  Oregon 
United  States  in  said  State  lands  in  lieu  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  fj^u'^^^iif  if^ 
sections  contained  in  said  Umatilla  Reservation  as  now  set  apart  and  in  exchange.** 
established:  Provided  further y  That  the  water  right  across  a  portion  of  said    Proviso. 
reservation  fvom  the  town  of  Pendleton  granted  by  the  Interior  Depart-    ^^^  t*^}*^??* 
ment  July  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  on  the  application  of  f^J^  to  be  con- 
George  A.  La  Dow,  Lot  Livermore,  and  other  citizens  of  Pendleton  fortinued. 
manufacturing,  irrigating  and  other  purposes  be  confirmed  and  continued 
to  W.  S.  Byers  and  Company,  their  successors:  Provided^  That  this  act    Proviso. 
shall  in  no  way  impair  or  afi*ect  any  existing  right  to  a  reasonable  use  of 
the  water  of  said  stream  for  agricultural  purposes,  nor  shall  confirm  or 
grant  any  right  to  use  the  water  thereof  in  any  manner  nor  to  any  extent 
beyond  or  different  from  that  to  which  it  has  been  heretofore  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  fands  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  reservation  lands.    Funds  to  be  de- 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale,  and  reim-  posited  at  inter- 
bursing  any  Indian  or  Indians  for    the  value  of  any  improvements  ^j^'^JI^^^ 
belonging  to  snch  Indian  or  Indians,  and  the  equitable  share  of  any 
Indian  to  the  Innds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  reservation  lands  as  herein 
provided,  and  reimbursing  the  United  States  for  improvements  made  by 
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the  Government  and  under  the  provisions  herein,  shall  be  placed  in  the 

Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians,  and  the  same 

shall  draw  such  rate  of  interest  as  is  now  or  may  be  hereafter  provided 

'^^S!'K^  ^^  ^^  ^^'     Twenty  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  said  iunds  may  be  used, 

for^  fJsigting  e«-  oii<ier  the  direction  of  the  President,  in  assisting  said  Indians  to  establish 

tablLshmeDt   o  f  themselves  upon  their  several  allotments,  in  sucli  manner  as  he  shall  direct, 

m^omV'  *f^  *"^<i  twenty  thousiind  dollars  of  the  residue  thereof  shall  be  devoted  to 

SSSial^^farm  ^^®  ^^^^**^^®°^  ^*^^  support  of  an  industrial  farm  and  school  for  the 

and  school.  training  and  education  of  the  children  of  said  Indians  in  the  arts  and 

methods  of  civilized  life,  and  the  increase  from  the  funds  thereafter  to  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  said  industrial  tarm  and  school,  and  to  such 
other  beneficial  purposes  as  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
j^^^^T^'       4    rior  may  be  for  the  best  interest  of  said  Indians:  Provided^  That  the  said 
pledgfT^hem^  Indians  shall  pledge  themselves  to  compel  their  children,  male  and  female, 
selves  that  ohil-  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  to  attend  said  school. 
te^adK*^!   *^     ^^^'  ^'  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  purpose  of  Carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
Appropriation  ^^^^  *ct  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
for  canying:  act  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
into  effect.  otherwise  appropriated,  which  said  sum  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treas- 

ury out  of  the  sales  of  9aid  lands;  and  ten  thousand  dollars  of  said  sum 
so  appropriated  shall  be  expended  toward  establishing  said  industrial 
farm  and  school  herein  provided  for. 
Oonsentof  ma-     Sec.  5.  That  before  this  act  shall  be  executed  in  any  part,  the  consent 
jority  of  Indians  of  said  Indians  shall  be  obtained  to  the  disposition  of  their  lands  as  pro- 
to  be  obtained,    yided  herein,  which  consent  shall  be  expressed  in  writing  and  signed  by 

a  m^ority  of  the  male  adults  upon  said  reservation,  and  by  a  majority  of 

their  chiefs  in  council  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  filed  with 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Secretary   of     Skc.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  power  to  make 

Interior  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  to  cany  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 

rules,  detem^ne  ^^f^  ^^j^^  shall  have  power  to  determine  all  disputes  and  questions  aris- 

twe^IndianV^^  between  Indians  respecting  their  allotments,  and  shall  fix  the  com- 

and  fix  compen-  pensation  to  be  allowed  to  the  commissioners  provided  for  in  section  two. 

Silrioners.*^*"      Approved,  March  3,  1885. 


March  S,  1885.    CHAP.  320— An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  asoertain  the 

amounts  due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  Sioux 

[Vol.  23,  p.  344.]       or  Dakota  Indians  of  Minnesota  subsequent  to  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 

sixty-one^  and  prior  to  the  massacre  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  providing  for  the  payment  thereof. 

Settlement    of     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatires  of  the  United  States 
rfa^flof  Indian ^y^„,^„-^  m  Congress  assetnbled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be. 
Secretary     o  f and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and  determine  the 
Interior  to  inves- amounts  due  licensed  traders,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  supplies 
imn^  ^i2mfl^*oK^"^^®^^'  *°  ^^^  course  of  trade  and  business,  to  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  In- 
licensed  Indian  dians  of  Minnesota  subsequent  to  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
traders   under  one,  and  prior  to  the  outbreak  and  massa<*re  by  said  Indians  in  August, 
^'^  u^'t^^or  *^8up^  ®*^^^^^"  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  Ibr  which  tlamages  were  not  awarded 
pliee  to  Sioux  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  entitled  *'An  act  for  the 
or   Dakota    In- relief  of  persons  lor  damages  sustained  by  reitson  of  depredations  and  in- 
laS!*  *°  **^*"**  juries  by  certain  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  '\  approved  February  sixteenth, 
Extension    of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  for  the  reason  that  said  act  limited  the 
act  of  1863,  vol.  action  of  said  commissioners  to  claims  arising  from  depreciations,  and  did 
12, ch. 37, p. 652.     jj^^  authorize  them  to  act  upon  claims  arising  upon  tx>ntract  or  upon  ac- 
counts for  supplies  furnished ;  and  the  said  claims,  when  ascertained,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  hereby  appro- 
priate<l. 
Appropriation.      SEC.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
•    dred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
Proviso.  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided,  howerer.  That  said  sum  shall  be  charged 

to  the  unpaid  annuities  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Sioux  Indians 
under  treaties,  but  abrogated  and  annulled  by  the  act  approved  Febru- 
ary sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-thi^. 

Approved,  March  3, 1885. 
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335.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  officers  and  en-   March  8,  1885. 
listed  men  of  the  Army  for  loss  of  private  property  destroyed  in  the  military 


Bwrvioe  of  the  United  States.  [Vol.  23,  p.  350.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeruUe  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Accoun  ting  of 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers  of^j^JJg^^^J^J^ 
^lie  Treasnry  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  examine  and  men  in  mili 
into,  ascertain,  and  determine  the  vsdue  of  the  private  property  belonging  tary  service  for 
to  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  g^S^^Jd  *^^  **' 
^vrhich  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  military  **^^ 
servioe,  under  the  following  oircumstances: 

First  When  such  loss  or  destruction  was  without  fault  or  negligence    When  loss  or 

on  the  part  of  the  claimant.  destruction  was 

*^  without  fault  or 

neglig^ence. 

Seeond.  Where  the  private  property  so  lost  or  destroyed  was  shipped  When  shipped 
on  board  an  unseaworthy  vessel  by  order  of  any  officer  authorized  to  aji ve  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^' 
such  oitler  or  direct  such  shipment.  ^.'^*''*^^   ""^ 

Third.  Where  it  appears  that  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  private  prop-  When  lost  in 
erty  of  the  claimant  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  given  his  attention  ^^"^^^'^SP^J*' 
to  the  saving  of  the  property  helonging  to  the  United  States  which  was  **  ^^*®*' 

in  danger  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances.     And  the 
amount  of  such  loss  so  ascertained  and,  determined  shall  be  paid  out  of  f^t^'S,®"*  **"* 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall  be  in  ^        Treasury, 
ftill  for  all  such  loss  or  damage:  Provided,  That  any  claim  which  shall  be     Pron'aoa. 
presented  and  acted  on  under  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  held  as  finally 
determined,  and  shall  never  thereaAw  be  reopened  or  considered:  And 
provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  losses  sustained  in  time 
of  war  or  hostilities  with  Indians:  And  provided  further.  That  the  liability 
of  the  Government  under  this  act  shall  be  limited  to  such  articles  of  per- 
sonal property  as  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion  shall  decide  to 
be  reasonable,  useftil,  necessary,  and  proper  lor  such  officer  or.  soldier 
while  in  quarters,  engaged  in  the  public  service,  in  the  line  of  duty:  And 
provided  further,  That  all  claims  now  existing  shall  be  presented  within    Claims  to  be 
two  years  and  not  after  from  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  all  such  claims  presented  in  two 
hereafter  arising  be  presented  within  two  years  from  the  occurrence  of  the  ^^"* 
loss  or  destruction. 

Approved,  March  3rd,  1885. 


OHAP.  337.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Indian    March  3,  1886. 

Aeoervations,  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes.         r,^' ,  ^     .^,  V 

.    [Vol.  23,  p.  351. J 

Sale  of  Sac  and 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  ^ox  and  Iowa 
•f  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  ^on^^iJi^ebraS^ 
of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  »and  male  adults  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  (of  the  MLs-  ka  and  Kansas. 
sonria)  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  expressed  in  open  Secretary  of  in- 
oouncil  by  each  tribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  ^'d's  e^l'^salS 
authorized  to  cause  to  be  surveyed,  if  necessary,  and  sold  the  remainder  lands  with  oon- 
of  the  reservations  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Indians,  lying  in  the  States  sent  of  majoritv 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  said  lands  shall  be  appraised,  in  tracts  of  ^^^^^^^^  *lSale 
forty  acres  each,  by^hree  competent  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  be  adults. 
selected  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  other  two  Appraisement 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Icres*^**  of  forty 

Sec.  2.  That  after  the  survey  and  appraisement  of  said  lands  the  Secre-    Sales  to  be 
tary  of  the  Interior*  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  offer  the  same,  through  publio- 
through  the  United  States  public-land  office  at  Beatrice  or  Lincoln,  Ne-  ^**"**  offices. 
braska,  at  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder.     In  cases  where  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  any  Indian  or  for  the  United  States  upon  such    Indian  im- 
lands,  such  improvements  shall  be  separately  appraised:  Provided,  That  Smtely*  appra£l 
no  portion  of  such  land  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  appraised  value  ed. 
thereof,  and  in  no  case  for  less  than  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and  to  none    SiT^****' 
except  such  as  purchase  the  same  for  actual  occupation  and  settlement,  than  S  per  a<!?|* 
«nd  who  have  made  and  subscribed  on  oath,  before  the  register  of  said  and  sales  only  to' 
land-offioe,  and  filed  the  same  with  said  officer  of  the  land-office  at  Bea- *^*^^-»®^'o™  in 
trice  or  Lincoln  Nebraska,  that  it  is  his  good-faith  intention  to  settle  upon  *** 
and  occupy  the  land  which  he  seeks  to  purchase,  and  improve  the  same 
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for  a  home;  and,  except  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  purchaser,  nnless  aaid 
party  shall  have  executed  his  declared  intention  by  making  improvements 
and  being  in  actual  occupation  of  said  land,  by  actual  residence  thereon, 
at  the  time  for  making  the  second  payment,  he  shall  forfeit  the  payment 
already  made,  and  the  land  shall  be  subject  to  resale  as  hereinafter  pro- 
Purchase  lira-  \ided.     Each  purchaser  of  said  lands  at  such  sale  shall  be  entitled  to  pnr- 
itedto  leoacrea^^jjjjjgg  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  no  morej  except  in  cases 
a'^^tional  ex- where  a  tract  contains  a  fractional  excess  over  one  hundred  and  six^ty 
cess.  acres.     If  the  excess  is  less  than  forty  acres,  is  contiguous,  and  results 

from  inability  in  the  survey  to  make  township  and  section  lines  conform 

to  the  boundary-lines  of  the  reservation,  and  no  other  objection  exists. 

Payments  and  ^^®  purchase  of  such  excess  shall  be  allowed.     Such  purchaser  shall  pay 

interest.  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-price  at  the  time  said  land  is  bid  off,  one-fourth 

in  one  year,  one- fourth  in  two  years,  and  one-fourth  in  three  years,  with 
interest  on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  an- 
num; and  where  there  are  improvements  upon  tnelands  purchased  which 
shall  have  been  separately  appraised,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  appraised 
value  of  such  improvements  at  the  time  of  purchase,  in  addition  to  the 
Patents  when  amounts  hereinbefore  required  to  be  paid.     No  patents  shall  issue  un- 
all  payments  are  f\i  ^\\  payments  shall  have  been  made;  and  on  the  failure  of  any  purchaser 
"^Forfeiture  on  ^  niake  payment  as  required  by  this  act  he  shall  forfeit  the  lands  par- 
fkiliire  to  pay.     chased,  and  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  sale,  at  the  appraised 

value  thereof,  or  shall  be  again  offered  at  public  sale,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  determine. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  member  of  said  Sac  and  Fox  or  Iowa  tribe  of  In- 
dians residing  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  upon  any  of  the 
All  tments  to  ^^^^  authorized  to  be  sold  by  the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  wlio 
Indians  choos- has  improvements  thereon,  shall  elect  to  remain  on  the  lands  occupied 
ing  to  remain,    by  him,  such  lands  shall  be  withheld  from  sale  as  provided  for  herein; 

and  the  Secreta'-y  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  a  certificate  to  issue  to  the 
person  so  ejecting  as  follows:  If  he  be  the  head  of  a  family,  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  if  a  single  man,  to  eighty  acres  of  land, 
the  land  so  selected  to  include  his  improvements,  and  to  be  accepted  in 
full  satisfaction  of  his  interest  in  and  to  the  said  reservation,  and  of  the 
Trust  certifl- moneys  or  fund  realized  from  the  sale  thereof     The  certificate  provided 
oates    for    25  fQ,.  herein  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States 
years.  ^^^  ^^^  ^jU  j^^i^  ^^^q  land  thus  certified,  for  the  period  of  twenty-five 

years,  in  trust  fol*  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  allottee,  or  in  case  of 
his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  said 
^Patents  then  land  is  situated,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United 
to  issue.  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs,  as 

Ck>nveyiei noes  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incam- 
or  contracts,  be- brance  whatsoever;  and  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands 
Sre^o^d*"  ^^'  *^^^  allotted,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the  expira- 
'  tion  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance  or  contract  shall  be 

Free  from  tax- absolutely  null  and  void;  and  such  lands  during  such  time  shall  not  be 
ation,  etc.  subject  to  taxation,  alienation,  or  forced  sale  under  execution  or  other- 

wise. 
Proceeds  of  In-  ^^^*  ^'  '^^*^  ^^®  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  improvements  belonging 
dians'  improve-  to  individual  Indians  shall  be  paid  to  the  Indians  to  whom  such  improve- 
ment  paid  to ments  belonged.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  improvements  belong- 
**??<> ceed 8  of  ^^8  ^  ^^^  United  States  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Tre^ury  of  the  United 
United  States  States  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  first  deducting  therefrom 
improvements  the  cost  of  the  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale,  and  the  expense  of  re- 
paid into  Treas-  moving  the  Indians  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
Proceeds  of  of  the  said  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Indians,  according  to  the  interest  of 
lands  deposited  said  tribes  in  said  reservations,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
trurt  tor^In^ilans  ®^*^^  ^^^  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  which  in- 
with  interest,      come  shall  be  annually  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  und^* 

the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Secretary  of  Skc.  5^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
^tlf  oonsenTof  ^°^^*"^  expressed  in  open  council,  as  aforesaid,  secure  other  reservation 
Indians,  secure  lands  upon  which  to  locate  said  Indians,  cause  their  removal  thereto,  and 
for  them  other  expend  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  advancement 
reservations.       ^  civilization. 

Patents  for  res-     Sec.  6.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
mly^lSselected.*"*^*^^^^  ^  cause  patents  to  be  issued  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  (of  the  Mia- 
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0  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  said  Iowa  tribe  for  the  reservations  that 
be  selected  for  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section. 

Sbc.  7.  That  the  patent  authorized  by  the  preceding  section  to  be  is-    Patents  for 
sued  to  said  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  tribes  of  Indians  shall  be  of  the  legal  [*J^  to   be  in 
effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land 
tlierein  described  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  sj.id  SjMi  and  Fox 
And  Iowa  tribes  of  Indians,  respectively. 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  the  Indians  who  may  be  properly  residing  upon 

'tkie  said  reservations  referred  to  in  the  last  preceding  sections  shall  desire 

s^Uotments  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause    Allotments  to 

allotments  to  be  made  to  such  Indians  in  quantity  as  follows:  be  for— 

To  each  head  of  a  &mily,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

A  head  of  a 

To  each  single  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeare,  eighty  acres.        Single  person, 

over  21, 80  acres. 

To  each  minor,  forty  acres. 

Sec.  9.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  the    ce?ti^«St^Sr 
preceding  section  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  President  shall  allotments, 
cause  certificates  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which 
certificates  shall  be  of  the  legal  eflfect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States 
cloes  and  will  hold  the  fee  of  the  land  thus  allotted,  for  the  period  of    g^ 
twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  tionS.*  "*  "*^ 
-whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  case  of  his  decease,  of 
liis  heirs,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will 
convey  the  same  by  patent  to  the  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs,  in  fee,  dis- 
charged of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever; 
and  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  allotted 
as  herein  provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance  or  contract  shall 
be  absolutely  null  and  void. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  with  the  consent  of    Removal  of 
the  Indians  expressed  in  open  council,  as  provided  in  section  one,  cause  vaf/ong  ^wcSed 
the  removal  of  that  portion  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  tribes  residing  for  them. 
upon  said  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Reservations,  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
to  the  reservation  or  reservations  that  may  be  secured  for  them,  and 
expend  such  sums  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  such  removal,  and 
for  the  comfort  and  advancement  in  civilization  of  said  Indians;  and  the 
snm  often  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise    Appropria- 
appropriated,  for  the  payment  of  such  expenses  and  for  the  expenses  of  *'^*^"* 
the  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale  of  said  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  lands; 
and  the  amount  so  expended  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States 
out  of  the  first  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said  lands  by  said  tribes  respect- 
ively. 

Approved,  March  3,  1885. 


OHAP.  341. — An  act  making: appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses    March  8, 1875. 
of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilling:  treaty  stipulations  with  various  In 


dian  tribes,  for  the  year  endiuR  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  [Vol.  23,  p.  862.] 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreserUativea  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  oriaU^f*?^^'^**' 

they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  nototh-  ending  June^ 

crwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and  contingent  1886. 

expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 

the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely: 

*  ♦  *  *  ^t  *  * 

CHOCTAWS. 
*******  [Vol.28,  p. 366.1 

For  this  amount,  due  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit    credit      of 
of  the  Choctaws  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  draw  amount    du« 
interest  at  five  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  Choctaws. 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
the   Choctaw  legislature  to  adopt  the  Choctaw  Ireedmen   as  citizens, 
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being  three-fourths  of  the  balance  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Vol.  14,  p.  769.  dollars  stipulated  to  be  paid  and  to  draw  interest  under  the  third  and 
Vol.  14,  p.  780.  forty-sixth  articles  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choc- 
taws  and  Chickasaws  dated  April  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  less  such  sums,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  capita^ 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  persons  of  African  descent  belonging  to 
said  nation  who  shall  elect  to  remove  and  actually  remove  from  the  said 
nation,  fifty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  in  all, 
eighty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-nine 
cents, 

Columbias  and  X)LUMBIAS  AND  COLVILLES. 

Oolvilles. 

******* 
^ptain  Bald-     rj.^  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  Captain  F.  IX 

Baldwin  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  and  the 
negotiation  of  the  agreement  of  July  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  with  the  Columbias  and  Colvilles,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  to  be  immediately  available. 

******* 

C  .RKKK  H- 

[Vol.  23,  p.  367.]  :^  :f^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

p  .    -         For  interest,  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the  sum  of  forty-llTe 

exceS^of  land  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars,  being  an  additional  amount 
ceded.  appropriated  for  cession  of  land  under  the  thii-d  article  of  their  treaty  dated 

Vol.  14,  p.  786.  June  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  by  act  approved  July 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  from  July  nineteenth,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  date  of  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  July  nin^ 
teenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  date  said  principal  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  eighteen  years,  forty-one  thousand  and 
Provito.  four  dollars  and  ninety  cents:  Provided^  however y  That  no  part  of  the  above 

sum  shall  be  paid  unless  the  Creek  Nation  shall,  within  twelve  months, 
and  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  its  national  council  first  had  and  ob- 
tained, make  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  an  acceptance 
Ratification  of  and  ratification  of  the  survey  made  and  approved  by  the  Department  under 
survey  made  un-  the  treaty  of  June  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  and  the 
der  treaty  1866.    additional  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  by  the  survey  shall  be  held 

by  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  June  fourteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 
Oi^rokees,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  pay  to  the 

"Old  Settl^."  *^®^^^®^  ®^  *^^^  part  of  the  Cherokees  known  and  denominated  **01d 
Settlers  or  Western  Cherokees, ' '  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
and  eighty  cents,  together  with  five  per  cent,  interest  from  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  it  being  the  amount  due 
Payment  of  and  unpaid,  and  including  the  balance  now  in  the  Treasury  of  the  appro- 
5rtSSS^**ofT^Priationof  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  iind 
*  eighty  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  made  to  them  by  act  of  Congress,  Septem- 
ber thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

******* 

KANSAS. 
[Vol.  28,  p.  868.1  *  #  »  *  #  ^  » 

p  At     '^^*^  ^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 

■ale'^of'Smds  to  directed  to  apply  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  Kansas  Indian 
be  applied  to  lands,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  now  in  the  Treasury,  and  such  as  shall  from 
payment  of  pres-  time  to  time  be  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Kansas  tribe  of  In- 
ness.  "    *     ^     dians,  to  the  payment  of  all  of  the  present  indebtedness  of  said  tribe,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  represented  by  the  certificates  issued  in  the  years  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty- two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
known  as  Kaw  or  Kansas  Indian  scrip;  said  payment  to  be  made  as  fol- 
maSr^^"       "^  ^ows-  H®  8^**1'  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  apply  sixty- 
••  Kaw  scrip.'*  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty -six  dollars  and  eighty-nine  center 
being  the  net  proceeds  on  hand  March  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred 
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and  eighty -four,  together  with  such  sum  as  may  have  accrued  siilce  said 
date,  in  pro  rata  payment,  principal  and  interest,  of  all  such  scrip  certifi- 
cates aforesaid  as  shall  be  filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  or 
before  the  said  ninetiAh  day  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  and  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  he  shall  be  satisfied :  and  thereafter  whenever  the  proceeds, 
afler  the  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  shall  equal 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pay 
said  sum,  together  with  any  excess  thereof,  upon  such  certificates  as  afore- 
said as  shall  be  on  file  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of 
such  payment  and  for  thirty  days  thereto  preceding,  and  shall  continue  so 
to  pay  until  the  indebtedness  of  said  tribe  represented  by  said  scrip  cer- 
tificates, with  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  fully  liquidated,  or  until  the 
entire  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  that  are  now  on  hand  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  acquired  shall  be  exhausted:  Provided,  That  not  exceed-  Provito. 
ing  five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  on  any  of  such  scrip. 
******* 

OMAHAS.  Omahas. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  [Vol.  28,  p.  870.  J 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appraise  and  sell,  in  accord-    For  sale  of 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  l^nda, 
of  a  ptirt  of  the  reservation  of  the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes, ' '  approved  August  seventh,  eighteen    Vol.  22,  p.  841. 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  that  portion  of  said  reservation  in  township 
twenty-four,  range  seven  east,  remaining  unallotted  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  one  thousand  dollars;  said  sum 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  fund  received  from  the  sale  of  said  lands:  Pro-    ProviMo. 
vided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indians,  extend  the  time  of  payment  for  laud  as  fixed    Time  of  pay- 
by  section  two  of  said  act  so  that  one- third  of  the  purchase  money  shall  °^^^^*^  ^® 
become  due  and  payable  in  two  years  from  the  date  when  the  land  shall  ®^   ^ 
be  or  has  been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  together  with  one  year's  inter- 
est on  the  amount  of  the  first  instiilmeut,  to  be  paid  when  entry  is  made; 
and  the  second  instalment  of  one-third  shall  become  due  and  payable  in 
one  year,  and  the  remaining  one- third  in  two  years  from  date  of  first 
payment,  with  interest  as  provided  in  said  act;  and  in  case  of  default  in 
either  of  said  payments,  or  the  interest  thereon,  the  person  thus  default- 
ing for  a  period  of  sixty  days  shall  forfeit  absolutely  his  right  to  the  tract 
which  he  has  purchased,  and  any  payment  or  payments  he  may  have  made: 
Provided  further.  That  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  the  Secretary    ProvUo. 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  appraised  and  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  under  such  regulations  and  upon  such  terms  as  to    Sale  of  land  for 
paymeift  as  he  may  deem  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the  said  Indians,  niill-site. 
that  part  or  parcel  of  said  reservation  described  as  follows:  All  that  por- 
tion of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty* 
seven  and  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-six,  in 
township  twenty-five,  range  six  east,  lying  east  of  the  Sioux  City  and 
•  Nebraska  Railroad,  containing  about  fifty  acres,  more  or  less,  condi- 
tioned,  however,   that  the  purchaser  'thereof  shall  erect,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  flouring  mill  thereon. 


OSAGES. 

*****<** 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay    ^  ^^J^c"  te?" 
to  Captain  and  Company  the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  &®co.,  fo  *^»up- 
dollars  and  ten  cents,  amount  due  for  supplies  furnished  Osage  Indians  in  plies  fiimiBhedL^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
out  of  the  fund  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
entitled  "  Interest  on  Osage  fund." 

OTOES  AND  MISSOUBIAS. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  .      [Vol.23,p.8n.3 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  exten-    otoesand  Mi»- 
flion  of  time  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  under  the  sale  made  sourias. 
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Time  for  pay-  under  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of 
pui^ia^  m^  y  *^^  reservation  of  the  Confederate  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes  of  Indians, 
Ee  extended.       in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  he  may 
jy^j,^^  deem  advantageous  to  said  Indians  and  settlers:  ^romded^  That  the  in- 

terest shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  as  now  provided  by  said  act;  but  the  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  said  purchase  money  shall  not  be  extended 
more  than  two  years  from  the  time  the  said  purchase  money  became  due 
according  to  the  original  terms  of  sale  under  said  act. 


POTTA  W  ATOMIES. 
[VoL23»p.372.]  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^i^  ^  ^ 

Claim  of  oer-  That  the  claim  of  certain  individual  members  of  the  Pottawatomie  Na- 
tain  individual  tion  of  Indians,  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  fo^  depredations  com- 
l^mA*to  Court  °^i*^^  ^7  others  upon  their  stock,  timber  or  other  property  reported  to 
of  Claims.  Congress  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  August  seventh,  eighteen 

Vol.  15,  p.  533.  hundred  and  six^-eight,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  ac^udication.  And  said  court  shall  in  determining  said 
cause  ascertain  the  amounts  due  and  to  whom  due  by  reason  of  actual 
damage  sustained  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  without  delay  as  herein- 
before provided. 

*  *  ^t  *  *  *  * 

[Vol.  23,  p.  376.] 
Indian   depre- 
dations. INDIAN   DEPREDATION   CLAIMS, 

Secretary  of  For  the  investigation  of  certain  Indian  depredation  claims,  ten  thou- 
HBt^'f** u***l™*^*  ^'^^  dollars;  and  in  expending  said  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Investigate  andS^^ll  cause  a  complete  list  of  all  claims  heretofore  filed  in  the  Interior 
report  to  Con-  Department  and  which  have  been  approved  in  whole  or  in  part  and  now 
**"*•*•  remain  unpaid,  and  also  all  such  claims  as  are  pending  but  not  yet  exam- 

ined, on  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  depreda- 
tions committed,  chargeable  against  any  tribe  of  Indians  by  reason  of  any 
treaty  between  such  tribe  and  the  United  States,  including  the  name  and 
address  of  the  claimants,  the  date  of  the  alleged  depredations,  by  what 
tribe  committed,  the  date  of  examination  and  approval,  with  a  reference 
to  the  date  and  clause  of  the  treaty  creating  the  obligation  for  payment, 
to  be  made  and  presented  to  Congress  at  its  next  regular  session ;  and  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  empowered,  before  making  such  report,  to 
cause  such  additional  investigation  to  be  made  and  such  further  t^i- 
mony  to  be  taken  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to -enable  him  to  determine 
the  kind  and  value  of  all  property  damaged  or  destroyed  by  reason  of  the 
depredations  aforesaid,  and  by  what  tribe  such  depredations  were  com- 
mitted; and  his  report  shall  include  his  determination  upon  each  claim, 
together  with  the  names  and  residences  of  witnesses  and  the  testimony 
of  each,  and  also  what  funds  are  now  existing  or  to  be  derived  by  reason 
of  treaty  or  other  obligation  out  of  which  the  same  should  be  paid. 

******* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

[VoL23,p.878.]  ******* 

ot^^^^Totln-     ^^^  support  and  civilization  of  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Perc^  Indians, 
dians.  '     eighteen  thousand  dollars;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 

ized to  expend  of  this  amount  a  sufficient  sum,  which  is  hereby  made 
Removal  of  immediately  available  for  the  purpose,  for  the  removal  of  the  Nez  Pero6 
Nez  Perc^.         Indians  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  some  other  location,  if  he  deems 

it  proper  so  to  do. 

[VoL28,p.380.]  *  *  *  *  *       •  *  * 

Services  ^^^  That  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
nS?del^ate8*of  necessary,  be  and  th**,  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
Eastern  band  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  for 
^*w^^  ^to'^  *^®  purpose  of  paying  the  services  and  expenses  of  former  delegates  of 
and  debto  ofthe  said  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  who  have  visited  the  city  of  Washington 
band.  on  business  of  the  band,  and  to  pay  debts  of  the  band:  Provided^  That 

P'^o^'^^'O'  jio  portion  of  said  appropriation  shall  be  paid  for  the  debts  of  said  band. 
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expenses  of  delegates,  until  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary,  of  the  Interior  havie  approved  tfie  same. 

That  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear    Co  u  r  t      of 

and  determine  any  c^im  which  may  be  set  up  by  Belva  A.  Lockwood  ^ Jf^^detemine 

against  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  for  alleged  professional  oiaim  of  Belva 

services  rendered  to  said  Eastern  Band.  A.  Lockwood 

*«****«  against    said 

tribe. 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  erect  buildings  for  a  school  [Vol.  23,  p.  382.] 

for  the  Indians  near  Grand  Junction.  Colorado,  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  -c£kS  buifd'lnM 
to  be  paid  from  any  money  due  the  conlbderated  bands  of  Ute  Indians;  near     Grand 
and  in  addition  thereto  he  is  authorized  to  use  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  Junction,  Ck>lo. 
dollars  out  of  any  money  available  for  that  purpose  heretofore  appropri- 
ated: Provided y  That  before  such  school  shall  be  established  there  shall    proviso 
be  donated  to  the  GroverDment  for  the  purpose  of  said  school  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  laud,  together  with  a  sufficient  amouut  of 
water  for  the  cultivation  thereof,  on  which  land  the  said  school  buildings 
shall  be  erected;  to  be  immediately  available. 

*******  [Vol.  23,  p.  384.] 

Sec.  8.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  open  negotiations  President  to 
with  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Cherokees  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  creek^^Se^i- 
aettlement  under  the  homestead  laws  the  unassigued  lands  in  said  Indian  noles,  and  Cher- 
Territory  ceded  by  them  respectively  to  the  United  States  by  the  several  okees  for  pur- 
ta-eaties  of  August  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  March  fj^^g^^^i*^*^^""^ 
twenty- first,  eighteen  hundreid  and  sixty-six,  and  July  nineteenth,  eight-  certain  lands  in 
een  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  five  thou- I"<Ji»"  Terri- 
aand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  ^oi.  n^  p.  699. 
is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  •Vol.  14,  p.  755 
appropriated;  his  action  hereunder  to  be  reported  to  Congress.  ^nd  799. 

Sec.  9.  That  immediately  upon  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of    To^'r^ipoJt  **to 
this    act  all  Indians,  committing    against    the   person  or  property  of  Confess, 
another  Indian  or  other  person  any  of  the  following  crimes,  namely,     Indians    oom- 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary,  ™imesfto  uTsubi 
and  larceny  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either  within  ject  to  laws  re- 
OT  without  an  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  bating   to    such 
snch  Territory  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  *^"™®®- 
same  courts  and  in  the  same  manner  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  said 
crimes,  respectively;  and  the  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in     Ck)urts    given 
all  such  cases;  and  all  such  Indians  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes ^"J'^^*?^**''^  *■* 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits 
of  any  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  tried  in  the 
same  courts  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
as  are  all  other  persons  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Approved  March  3d,  1885. 


CHAP.  343.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  iudi-    March  3, 1885. 

oial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  Ascal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eight- 

ecn  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  for  other  purposes.  [Vol.  23,  p.  388.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  (kmgress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the     Legislative 
same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  oth-  executive,  a  n  ci 
erwise  appropriated,  in  full  compensation  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  Judicial  appro- 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  for  the  objects 5" ar**en ding 
hereinafter  expressed,  namely:  June  30, 1886. 

*******  [Vol.  23,  p.  417.] 

That  a  committe,e  consisting  of  five  members  elect  to  the  House  of  Rep-  committee  ap- 
resentatives  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  pointed  to  inves- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  shall  prior  i*^*^i.  ®*P®"di- 
to  the  first  Monday  of  December  next  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  atiorw  for"^Indi- 
expenditure  of  appropriations  for  Indians,  under  treaty,  for  their  support,  ans,  etc. 
for  their  education,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  any  changes  should  be 
made  in  said  appropriations  or  their  expenditure.  Said  committee  shall  also 
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inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  administration  of  the  laws  applicable  to  said  park,  whether  any 
change  should  be  made  in  said  laws  or  the  boundary  of  the  Park  and  what 
steps  if  any  can  be  taken  to  make  of  practical  benefit  and  utility  that  por- 
Power  of  oom- tion  of  the  public  domain.  That  said  committee  shall  have  power  to 
m  Uee.  appoint  sub-oommittees,  and  visit  the  places  where  appropriations  men- 

tioned herein  are  expended,  and  in  doing  so  they  are  authorized  to  use 
•  government  conveyances  and  means  of  transportation.  Said  committee 
or  any  sub-committee  thereof  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers  and  to  appoint  a  clerk,  j^d  the  committee  may  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  A  sum  sufficient  to  pay  expenses 
of  said  committee  hereby  authorized,  and  of  witnesses  that  may  be  sum- 
moned before  it,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appi;ppriated  which  shall  be  immediately  available 
and  payable  on  the  draft  of  the  chairman  of  said  committee  in  sums  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  at  any  ofhe  time. 

Approved  March  3d,  1885. 


J^rch  3, 1885.    OHAP.  359. — A.a  aot  making:  appropriations  to  supply  deftcienoie-t  in  the  approprl  - 

ations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighlfr- 


[Vol.  23,  p.  446.]       five,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Deficiency ;ap-  J^e  it  emtcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentaiives  of  the  United  StaiM 
propnation  ^for  ^^  ^^'^^ica  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  th« 
June  30,  I885,and  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
for  prior  years,  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for 

the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  for  other  objects 
hereinafter  stated,  namely: 

******* 

[Vol. 23,  p.  468.]  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

l^ymenttoC.     For  this  amount  to  pay  claims  for  material  furnished  and  labor  per- 
W.  B  ?e'm  a  n    ^^med  on  irrigating  ditch  and  flume  at  the  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona, 
James    Thomp^  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- twoi, 
son,  and  Albert  being  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
Baughman.         ^q^  and  eighty-two,  and  prior  years,  namely:  To  C.  P.  Schneider,  bal- 
ance due,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  seventy- 
six  cents;  to  M.  W.  Breman,  balance  due,  one  thousand  and  nineteen  dol- 
lars and  forty-four  cents;  to  James  Thompson  and  Albert  Baughman, 
balance  due,  seven  hundred   and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  ninety -four 
cents;    in  all,  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and 
fourteen  cents. 
Creek  Nation.      To  reimburse  the  Creek  Nation  for  liabilities  incurred  in  defraying  the 
Reimburse-  expenses  of  its  delegation  while  engaged  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  eight- 
ment  to.  g^j^  hundred  and  sixty-six,  so  much  of  their  funds  erroneously  used  to  pay 

expenses  of  taking  a  census  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars,  is 
hereby  reappropriated  from  the  amount  of  one  thousand  nine*  hundred 
and  forty-four  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents  of  the  appropriation  provided 
for  taking  said  census  carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 
AcUufltment  of     To  enable  the  accounting  officers  to  adjust  certain  appropriations  on  tht 
p^'^ialtions'o^n  ^'^^^^^  of  the  Department,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dol- 
books  of  the  De- lars  and  seventy-seven  cents  is  hereby  reappropriated,  six  hundred  and 
partment.  twenty  eight  dollars  and  seventy  seven  cents  thereof  to  be  carried  to  th« 

J  J^'^^j  ^*f^^J^' credit  of  the  appropriation,  "  Fulfilling  treaties  with  Creeks,  proceeds  of 
Agent.  lands, ^*  and  one  hundred  dollars  to  "Payment  to  certain  Creek  Indians 

for  individual  reserves  sold,  and  so  forth,"  being  amounts  found  due  these 

appropriations  in  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  W.  H.  Garrett,  late 

Indian  agent. 

P?y  m  e  nt'to     '^^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 

heirs  of.  to  the  heirs  of  certain  Osage  Indians  killed  while  on  a  hunt  on  Medicine 

1877,^1. 19,  oh.  Lodge  Creek,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  the  balance  on  hand 

101,  p.  292.  ^£  ^g  g^jjj  ^^  ^^g  tiiousand  dollars  appropriated  by  act  appproved  Maroh 
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4hird,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  "  to  reimburse  the  Osages  for 
losses  sustained,  and  in  accordance  with  pledges  by  their  agent,'*  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  four  hundred  aftid  fifty-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  ♦ 
"^^hich  is  hereby  reappropriated  for  this  purpose. 

For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ^^^^'^^^'  ^'  ®^* 
"the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-  Parent  t  o 
trwo,  for  appraisement  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  Omaha  Indians  Daniel  Duggan, 
in  Nebraska,  being  amounts  due  for  services  rendered  by  Daniel  Duggan,  Henry  P  o  n  t  a^ 
Henry  Fontanelle,  and  estate  of  John  B.  Detweiler,  commissioners  for  ap-  "f  ^hn  B?*Det- 
praisement,  said  sum  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out  of  the  weiler. 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars 
and  sixty-three  centi. 

******* 

Approved  March  3,  1885. 


QUAP.  360. — ^Aa  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Oh>v-     March  8, 1885. 

eminent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-  — -^r-T-;;^ i~7>"T 

iiz,  and  for  other  purposes.  [Vol.  23,  p.  478. J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates    Appropria- 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the^^J*"*,^**"^*""**^ 
same  are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed  for  the  for^year^dl^ 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred    and    eighty-six,  June  30, 1886. 
namely:  [Vol.  23,  p.  494.  J 

*#*****^ 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  [Vol. 23,  p.  498.1 

To  reimburse  W.  C.  Oburn  for  cattle  taken  from  him  in  the  Indian  Ter- .  W.C.Oburn,r©. 
ritory  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  as  shown  by  the  letter  of  *°*^""®™®"'^* 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (House  Executive  Document  Number  One 
Hundred  and  Ninety-seven),  transmitting  report  of  the  (Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  recommending  payment  tlTerefor,  forty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents;  the  same  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  annuities  or  other  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  the  said  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Indians,  as  stipulated  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
with  said  Indians  concluded  October  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixtv-seven. 

"   *  *  *  *  *  *  *  [Vol.  23,  p.  510.) 

For  punishing  violations  of  the  intercourse  acts  and  frauds:  For  detect-     ^^*^^*****"?J 
ing  and  punishing  violations  of  the  intercourse  acts  of  Congress,  and  frauds  an^'^fiSudg  coSS 
committed  in  the  Indian  ^rvice,  the  same  to  be  expended  by  the  Attor-  mitted  in  the  In- 
ney-General  in  allowing  such  fees  and  compensation  to  witnesses,  jurors,  ^^^  service, 
noiarshals  and  deputies  and  agents  and  in  collecting  evidence,  and  in  de- 
fraying such  other  expanses  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  five 

thousand  dollars. 

******* 

Approved,  March  3,  1885. 


.  399.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  settlers  on  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Res-     March  3, 1885. 

ervation  in  Nevada.  -       ^ . 


[Vol.  23,  p.  677.1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  JToiise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,     ^e^  Harris 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas-  William  HarrisI 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  to  the  settlers  on  the  Duck  Valley  Henry  Boyle, 
Indian  Reservation,  in  Nevada,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  *  j^^i^nUo  ftir 
dollars,  as  follows,  namely:  To  Levi  Harris,  three  thousand  five  hundred  implements, 
dollars;  to  William  Harris,  two  hundred  dollars;  to  Henry  Boyle,  one    Appropriation, 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  to  J.  H.  Babb,  two  hundred  dollars, 
in  full  for  their  improvements  on  said  reservation. 

Approved,  March  3,  1885. 
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AGREEMENTS. 

June  29,1883.     Memorandum  of  an  ag:reement  between  P.  H.Morgan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

'■ Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  Jo86  Fernandez,  Oficial  Mayor 

[Vol.  23,  p.  734.]  of  the  DepartmeB|tfor  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  for  the  prolongation  of  agree- 
ment signed  at  Washington  July  29, 1882.  Signed  and  exchanged  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  June  29, 1883. 

OontractingMemorandani  of  an  agreement  entered  into  in  behalf  of  their  respective 
parties.  Governments,  by  Philip  H.  Morgan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Jos^  Fernandez, 
Oficial  Mayor  of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  and  in 
charge  thereof,  fbr  the  prolongation  of  the  Agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween their  respective  Grovernments  by  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary  6f  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Matias  Romero, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  at  Washington,  on  the*twenty- ninth  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty -two,  and  the  Protocol  thereto  attached,  signed  by  the  same  parties 
in  their  aforesaid  respective  capacities,  of  the  twenty-lirst  September, 
Scope  of  agree-  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  which  provides  for  the  reciprocal 
^^^  *  crossing,  in  the  unpopulated  or  desert  parts  of  the  international  bound- 

ary line,  by  the  regular  federal  troops  of  the  respective  Governments,  in 
pursuit  of  savage  hostile  Indians. 

ONLY  ARTICLE. 

rig^^™^***  °t  ^*  ^  ^reed,  that  the  Agreement  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
of  IndiaM^^n- <^f  A.merica,  therein  represented  by  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  their  Sec- 
tinued  one  year,  retary  of  State,  and  the  Mexican^  Republic,  therein  represented  by  Matias 

Romero,  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  eighteen  h^indred  and  eighty-two, 
and  the  Protocol  thereto,  signed  by  the  same  parties  as  above  named  and 
in  their  respective  capacities  as  aforesaid,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  which  provides  for  the  recipro- 
cal crossing,  in  the  unpopulatedj[>r  desert  parts  of  the  international  bound- 
ary line,  by  the  regular  federal  troops  of  the  respective  Governments,  in 
pursuit  of  savage  hostile  Indians,  which  said  agreement,  as  well  as  the 
Protocol  thereto,  expires  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty- three,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  prorogued,  in  all  of  its 
parts,  conditions,  and  stipulations,  for  one  year  from  the  eighteenth  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- three:  That  is  to  say,  until  the 
eighteenth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

In  faith  of  which  we  have  interchangeably  signed  this  Memorandum,  at 
the  city  of  Mexico  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  *  * 

P.  H.  MORGAN.  [seal.] 

JOSE  FERNANDEZ,     [seal.] 

October  81, 1884.  Protocol  of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.    Renewing  stipu- 

lation  in  former  ag^reemente.     Signed  and  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 

[Vol.  23,  p.  806.]      October  31,  1884. 

Contracting  Protocol  of  a  convention  celebrated  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Gov- 
parties.  emmentsbyMr.  Harry  H.  Morgan,  Charg6  d' Affaires  a<i  i/ttenm  of  the 

United  States  of  America  and  Senor  Jos6  Fernandez,  Under  Secretary 
in  charge  of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  for  the  renewal  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Frederick 
T.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Matias  Romero,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  each  one  in  representation  of  their 
respective  Governments,  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  the  Pro- 
tocol thereto  attached,  signed  by  the  same  parties  in  their  aforesaid  capac- 
ities, of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  which  provides  for  the  reciprocal  passage  in  the  unpopu- 
lated or  desert  parts  of  the  international  boundary  line  by  the  r^ular 
federal  troops  of  the  respective  Governments  in  pursuit  of  savage  hoe- 
tile  Indians. 
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In  the  city  of  Mexico,  being  present  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Foreign  Affairs,  Seflor  Don  Jos^  Fernandez,  Under  Secretary 
in  charge  of  the  said  Department,  and  Mr.  Harry  H.  Morgan,  Charge 
d*  Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  United  States  of  America,  |^e  first  manifests 
that  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  having  been  authorized 
by  the  Chamber  of  Senators  of  the  CJongressof  the  Union,  under  date  of 
the  ninth  instant,  to  renfew  the  convention  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty -two  concerning  the  reciprocal 
passage  of  regular  federal  troops  across  the  frontier  in  pursuit  of  hostile 
Indians  he  was  prepared  to  sign  the  following  agreement  and  both  con- 
tracting parties  being  satisfied  of  the  full  authorization  granted  to  each 
to  treat  upon  the  subject,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Grovernments, 
agreed  upon  the  following: 

ONLY  AETIC^E. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Convention  entered  into  in  the  city  of  Washington 
QQ  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  therein,  represented  by  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  same,  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  therein  represented  by  Matias  Romero,  their  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  which  provides  for  the  recip- 
rocal passage,  in  the  unpopulated  or  desert  parts  of  the  international  bound- 
aiy  line,  by  the  regular  federal  troops  of  the  respective  Governments,  in 
pursuit  of  savage  hostile  Indians,  is  hereby  renewed  in  all  of  its  parts, 
conditions,  and  stipulations,  except  in  regard  to  the  time  for  which  the 
said  agreement  will  remain  in  force,  the  time  of  which  has  been  reduced 
one  year  counting  from  the  thirty-first  of  October  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four;  that  is  until  the  thirty-first  of  October  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-five. 

In  faith  of  which  we  have  signed  and  exchanged  reciprocally  this  Pro- 
tocol at  the  city  of  Mexico,  to-day,  the  thirty-first  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty- four. 

[seal.]  H.  H.  morgan. 

[seal.]  .  JOSE  FERNANDEZ. 

PROCLAMATIONS. 
No.  12. 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  March  13,1885. 


A  PROCLAMATION.  [Vol.  23,  p.  843.] 

Whereas^  it  is  alleged  that  certain  individuals,  associations  of  persons    Preamble. 
and  corporations  are  in  the  unauthorized  possession  of  portions  of  the  ter-  8on^and*M8oci- 
ritory  Imown  as  the  Oklahoma  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory,  which  ations  alleged  to 
are  designated,  described,  and  recognized  by  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  {*®  *y  unauthor- 
United  States  and  by  the  Executive  authority  thereof  as  Indian  lands;     o"or  ?S^i?iSg 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  alleged  that  certain  other  persons  or  associ-  to' make  forcible 
ations  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  have®"^''^  *'*<*»e*<'l^ 
begun  and  set  on  foot  preparations  for  an  organized  and  forcible  entry  and  oklahomalandB*' 
settlement  upon  the  aforesaid  lands,  and  are  now  threatening  stich  entry  ' 

and  occupation;  a  d  th 

And  whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the  removal  of  ^f  tJ^  u.  S  pro^ 
aU  persons  residing  or  being  found  upon  such  Indian  lands  and  territory  vidinr  for  tiie  re- 
without  permission  expressly  and  legally  obtained  of  the  Interior  Depart-  jnovaT  of  persons 

Tn*»nt-  f  J  r,      J  r         found  without 

uidii/,  Dermission     on 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  interests,  as  Indian  lands; 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  Indian  Nations  and  Tribes,  and  to  the  end  that 
no  person  or  persons  may  be  induced  to  enter  upon  said  territory  where 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  without  the  permission  of  the  authority    Such  persons 
aforesaid,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  wa  m  ed  that 
warn  and  admonish  all  and  every  person  or  persons  now  in  the  occupation  permitt^"o'e^ 
of  such  lands,  and  all  such  person  or  persons  as  are  intending,  preparing,  ter  or  remain  on 
or  threatening  to  enter  and  settle  upon  the  same,  that  they  will  neither  said  lands, 
permitted  to  enter  upon  said  territory,  nor,  if  already  there,  to  remain 
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thereon,  and  that  in  case  a  due  regard  for  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the 

If  admonition  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  if  this  admonition  and  wam- 

*?iitl??°*^'**'  ^°^  ^  ^^^  sufficient  to  effect  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  the  Govem- 

tSu  bS^invokS  ment  as  herein  declared,  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  will  be 

to  abate  posses-  invoked  to  abate  all  such  unauthorized  possession,  to  prevent  such  threat- 

tion  and  prevent  ened  entry  and  occupation,  and  to  remove  all  such  intruders  from  the  said 
OT^move  intra- j^^j^l^^^ 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  afi&xed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thirteenth  day  of  March,  ooe 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninth. 
[seal.]  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

By  the  Pr^ident: 

T.  F.  Bayabd, 

Secretary  of  State.  * 


No.  14. 


Proclamation  by  the  President  relative  to  Crow  Creek  and  Old  Win* 
nebago  Reserve  in  Dakota.    See  page  LI  of  this  report. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 


The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  trost 
l&nds  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1885. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  show  in  detail'  the  various  stocks,  funds  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest.  A  statement  is 
also  given  showing  the  condition  of  nominal  State  stocks  enumerated  in  Table  C,  with 
certain  correspondence  relative  thereto. 

A  consolidated  statement  is  given  of  all  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest 
appropriated  by  Ck)ngress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1885. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of  moneys 
derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable  a  proper 
mnderstanding  of  the  subject. 


.. — List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  field  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior {Treasurer  of  the  United  States  custodian) ^  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit 
of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest,  the  date  of  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  investmerU  was 
made,  and  the  amount,  of  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation 
and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Tribe. 


I  Statutes 

I  I   at  Large. 

Treatyoracti  -    — —  — 
I  Vol.  |Page. 


Ohcrokee  national  fund.. 

CSierokee  school  fund.... 

>i 
Ofaerokee  orphan  fund... '  i 

fi 
Ohiokaaaw  national  fiind  <  \ 

Chickasaw  incompetents .. 

Choctaw  general  fund  

Delaware  general  fund 

f 
lowas  \ 


Kaskasias.Peorias,  &c 

Kaskasias.&c.  ,8chool 

Menomonees 

PoUawatomies,  education 


fund 


Total 


Dec.  29. 
Feb.  27, 
Dec.  29, 
Dec.  29, 
Feb.  14, 
Oct.  20, 
May  24, 
June  20, 
May  24, 
Jan.  17, 
May  6, 
May  17, 
Mar.  6, 
May  30, 
Feb.  23, 
Feb.  23, 
Sept.  3, 
Sept.  26, 


1835 
1819' 
1835  1 
1835  i 
1873  I 
1872; 
1834  I 
1878! 
1834  1 
1837 
1854  1 
1854  1 
1864  I 
1854' 
1867  1 
1867 
1836 
1833 


7 
7 
7 
7 
17 
7 
7 


} 


7 
10 
10 
12 
10 
15 
15 
7 
7 


478 
195 
478 
478 
462 
381 
450 

450 

605 

1048 

1069 

1171 

1082 

519 

519 

506 

431 


Amount  of 
stock. 


!  Annual  in- i 
terest. 


Amount  of 

abstracted 

bonds. 


Annual 
interest. 


$541,638^  I  ^1,378  31  '  $68,000  00 
75,854  28  I      4,621  26       15,000  00 

22,223  26        1,333  40  ' 

347,016  831     20,32101 


$4,080  00 
900  OO 


} 


2,000  00 

450,000  00 
189,283  90 

55,000  00 

77,300  00 

20,700  00 
19,000  00 


100  00  I 

27,000  00  I 
11,887  03  I 

3,520  00  ; 

4,801  00  . 

1,449  00 
960  00  i 


1,800,016  83f|  107,361  01 


•  ••••••«%••■••• 

• 

■••••••••pa* •••••• 

•1,000  00 

84,000  00       4,980  00 

1 

*No  interest  appropriated  on  a  $1,000  abstracted  bond. 


NoTB.— The  total  of  stocks  held  in  trust,  per  last  report,  was «..  $1,806,016  83f 

This  amount  has  been  decreased  by  the  redemption  of  Indiana  5s  belong- 
ing to  the  Pottawatomie  education  fund $4,000  00 

And  by  the  release  to  the  United  States,  under  the  thirdarticleof  treaty  with 
ttie  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  dated  July  31, 1855,  of  the  following  stocks  be- 
longing to  said  tribes,  viz :  Virginia  66  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  C^nal) 3,000  00 

TtKiaessee  5s  (A  renewed) 1,000  00 

8,000  00 


Total  October  31, 1885 $1,800,016  8B| 
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SECURITIES  HELD  FOR  INVESTED  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

B. — Statement  of  stock  acccountt  exhihiting  ia  detail  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  now  on  handy  the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  a&- 
stracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 


Stocks. 


CHBROKBB  NATIONAL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Missouri 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina < 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee ~ 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 


Orifrinal 
amount. 


Amount  of 
abstracted 
bonds  not 
provided 
for  by 
Congress. 


$13,000  00 
11,000  00 
50,000  00 
41,000  00 

118,000  00 
5,000  00 

125,000  00 
90,000  00 


Amount  on 
hand. 


Annual 
interest. 


950,000  00 
13,000  00 


$13,000  00 
11,000  00 


9910  00 
660  00 


5,000  00 


6  ,  156,638  56 


Total 609,638  56 


28,000  00 
118, 000  00 


1,680  00 
7,060  00 


125,000  00 
90,000  00 


156,638  56      9,396  31 


6,250  00 
5,400  00 


68,000  00    541,638  56  I  31,378  31 


CHEBOKKE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee M. 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company) 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

eastern  division 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 


7,000  00  I 
2,000  00  1 
21,000  00  I 
1,000  00 
7,000  00 


8,000  00 

"i"6o6"66 


7,000  00 

2,000  00 

13,000  00 

1,000  00 


490  00 

120  00 

780  00 

60  00 


Total 

CHEROKEE  ORPHANS'  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 


State  of  Arkansas... 
State  of  Maryland . 
State  of  Tennessee. 
State  of  Tennessee. 


Total 

CHICKASAW  INCOMPETENTS. 

State  of  Indiana » 


CHOCTAW  GENERAL  FUND. 


State  of  Virginia,  registered 

DELAWARE  GENERAL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  North  Carolina 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


Total. 


lOWAS. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  North  Carolina. 
State  of  South  Carolina 

Total 


1,540  00 
540  00 

1,260  00 
180  00 

8.520  00 
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B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  &c. — Continued. 


Stocks. 


"g  I   OrigiDal 
«      amount. 

u 

ft* 


KA8KA8KIA8,  PEOBIA8,  ETC.  I 

State  of  Florida i  7 

8tat«  of  Louisiana. 6 

State  of  North  Carolina i  6 

State  of  South  Carolina. I  6 


I 


Total 

KASKASKIAS,  PBOBIAJB,  ETC.,  SCHOOL  FUND. 

of  Florida ~ 

aCBNOMONEES. 

State  of  Tennessee 

POTTAWATOMIES—BDUCATIOIf. 

Slate  of  Indiana .' 


Amount  of ' 
abstracted 

\  bonds  not  |  Amount  on 
provided  hand. 

for  by     t 
Congress. 


5   1,000  00 


Annual 
interest. 


$16,300  00 

15,000  00 

43,000  00 

3,000  00 

• 

$1,14100 

900  00 

2,580  00 

180  00 

77,300  00 

4,801  00 

• 

20,700  00 

1,449  00 

19,000  00 


950  00 


C, — Statement  of  stocks  field  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  abstracted  bonds,  for  which  Congress 
has  made  no  appropriation, 

(KoTB. — For  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  some  of  these  State  stocks,  with  correspondence 

relative  thereto,  see  pasre  292.] 


Stocks. 


State  of  Arkansas 

State  of  Florida « 

State  of  Indiana 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Maryland 

State  of  Missouri ., 

State  of  North  Carolina - ;.~ 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virjdnia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division. 


Total 


6 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

H 

6 

6 


$168, 
132, 

2, 
87, 

8, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
350  17 


192, 
125, 
104, 
144, 
66, 
541, 
280, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
666  66f 
000  00 
000  00 


1,800,016  83f 


Amount  of 

abstracted 

bonds. 


$1,000  00 


50,000  00 
21,000  00 


12,000  00 


84,000  00 


6288 1— VOL  n- 
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D. — Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  hy  the  Oovernmeni  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Date  of      I  Statutes  at  Large.' 


Tribes  and  fund. 


Ohoctaws 

Ghoctaw  orphan  fund.. 
Choctaw  school  fund... 
Choctaw  general  fund. 

Creeks 


Cherokees 

Cherokee  asylum  fund .^ 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  scBool  fund 

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  fiind.. 

Delaware  general  fund i 

.Delaware  school  fund 

lowas 

Iowa  fund 

Kansas < 

Kansas  school  fund 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Pian- 

keshaws  fund 

B^askaskias;  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Pian- 

keshaws  school  fund 

Kickapoos 

Kickapoo  general  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Chippewa 

fund 

Menomonee  fund 

Miamies  of  Kansas. 

Omaha  fund 

Osages 


actSj  resolu- 
tions, 
or  treaties. 


Jan.  20,1825 
June  22,  lh55 
Sept.  27,1830 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  7,1856 
June  14, 1866 
July  15, 1870 
June  5,1872 
Apr.    1,1880 


Vol.  Page.:  Sec. 


Amount  in  the  |  liVTilSfL 
United  States  '  ]"J^5T^w 
Treasury.       *  *"1^  P®"^ 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 


1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
7,1854 
1,1880 


Osage  fund. 


Osage  school  fund 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa  fund 

Otoes  and  Missourias 

Poncafund 

Pottawatomies | 

Pottawatomies  general  fund 

Pottawatomies  educational  fund. 

Pottawatomies  mill  fund 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi | 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund 

•Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund .. 


{ 


Seminoles 

Senecas  of  New  York 

Seneca  fund ^ 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

-Senecas  (Tonawaada  band)  fiind 

Shawnees 

Shawnee  fund 

Shoshone  and  Ban»ack  fund 

l&astern  Shawnee  fund 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Ute  five  per  cent,  fund 

Ute  four  per  cent.flind 

Winnebagoes | 

Amount  of  four  and  five  percent,  ftmds, 
as  above  stated,  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  investment 


June  14, 1846 
Apr.    1,1880 

Apr.    1,1880 

Apr.  1,1880 
May  18, 1854 
Apr.    1,1880 

Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  5.1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  2,1825 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  15, 1870 
May  »,1872 
June  16,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  15, 1876 
Mar.  3,1881 
June  5,1846 
June  17, 1846 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Oct.  2. 1837 
Oct.  11,1842 
Apr.  1,1880 
Oct.  21,1837 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  7,1856 
May  21, 1866 
June  27, 1846 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
May  10, 1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  3,1882 
Apr.  1,1880 
Feb.  6,1871 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  29,1874 
June  15, 1880 
Nov.  1,1837 
July  15, 1870 


I 


Amount  of  annual  interest 


7 
11 

7 
21 
21 
11 
14 
16 
17 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
10 
21 

9 
21 

21 


286 

614 

337 

70 

70 

701 

786 

362 

228 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

1071 

70 

842 

70 

70 


21  70 
10  I  1079 

21  I   70 

21  70 
21  I  70 
10  '  1094 
21    70 


9   854 


9 

3 

19 


3 


} 


6 
3 


} 


9 


cent. 


S390, 257  92 

1,608  04 

49.472  70 

55, 814  00 

200,000  00 

675,168  00 

724,137  41 

64, 147  17 
427,242  20 
228,839  43 
458,764  06 
959,678  82 

42,560  36 
673, 894  64 

11,000  00 

57,500  00 
116,543  37 
200,000  00 

27, 174  41 

2,700  92 

20,711  97 

128,571  78 

20,000  00 
134,039  38 
21,884  81 
28,499  51 
69,120  00 


$19,512  80 

80  40 

2,473  63 

2,790  70 

10,000  00 

33,798  40 

36,206  87 

3,207  86 
21,362  10 
11,441  77 
22,988  20 
47,963  94 

2,128  01 

33,694  72 

SCO  00 

2,879  00 

5,827  16 
10,000  00 

1,366  72 

130  04 

1,089  50 
4,498  24 
6,426  98 

1,000  00 
6.701  97 
1,094  24 
1,424  97 
3,456  00 


4,875,101  04  ;  243,786  06 


119,911  53 

16,966  25 

416,861  59 

170,000  00 

230,064  20 

89,618  57 
76,993  93 
17,482  07 

200,000  00 

800,000  00 
55,068  21 

167,400  00 
21,659  12 

600,000  00 
70,000  00 

118,050  00 

40,979  60 

15, 140  42 

86,960  00 

40,000  00 

1,985  65 

6,000  00 

9,079  12 

75,886  04 

44,615  14 

500.000  00 
1,250,000  00 

804,909  17 
78,340  41 


5,996  67 

847  81 

20,843  07 

3,500  00 

11,003  21 

4,480  96 

3,849  70 

874  10 

10,000  00 

40,000  00 

2,792  91 

7,870  00 

1,062  96 

29,000  00 

3,900  00 

9,902  90 

2,048  96 

797  02 

4,847  60 

2,000  00 

99  28 

300  00 

493  99 

3,794  30 

2,230  79 

29,000  00 

90,000  00 

40,249  49 

8,917  Ot 


16,668,238  84 


821,911 
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The  changes  in  the  statement  of  fnnds  held  in  lien  of  investment  are  acconnted'fqr  as 
follows,  viz : 

This  fnnd  has  heen  increased  hy — 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Qsage  trust  lands 1840,301  70 

Amoont  appropriated  per  act  approved  March  3,  1885,  for  Choctaw  gen- 
eral fund 

The  sale  of  Otoe  and  Missouria  lands 

The  sale  of  Cherokee  school  lands 

The  redemption  of  Indiana  stocks  belonging  to  the  Pottawatomie  educa- 
tional fund .' 

The  sale  of  Omaha  lands -_ 

The  sale  of  Umatilla  lands ^ . 


52, 125  00 

197, 358  14 

860  34 


4,000  00 
28,  499  51 
44,615  14 


1, 167, 759  83 
Add  amount  reported  in  Statement  D,  November  1, 1884 •.—  15, 500, 474  01 

Total  as  before  stated _.  16,668,233  84 

'E.^-'IrUereat  collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fond  or  tribe. 


CSterokee  national  fVind.. 


Cherokee  school  fund. 


CSterokee  orphan  fiind. 


Delaware  general  fbnd 


Faoe 
of  bonds. 


$156,638  66 
156,688  56 


51,864  28 
51,854  28 


22,228  26 
22,223  26 


49,283  90 
49,288  90 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 


July  1, 1884,  to  January  1, 1885... 
January  1, 1886,  to  July  1, 1886... 


July  1, 1884,  to  January  1, 1885., 
January  1, 1885,  to  July  1, 1885. 


July  1, 1884,  to  January  1, 1885., 
January  1, 1JB85,  to  July  1, 1885., 


July  1, 1884,  to  January  1, 1885. 
January  1, 1885,  to  July  1, 1886. 


Interest. 


$4,699  16 
4,699  16 


9,398  32 


1,556  63 
1,565  63 


3,111  26 


666  70 
666  70 


1,833  40 


1,478  51 
1,478  61 


2,967  02 


F. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds^  the  interest  on  which  is  regularly  paid. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


ifaryland  6  per  eerU.  bonds . 
Chickasaw  national  ftind 


Face 
of  bonds. 


$8,850  17 


Period  for  which  interest  is  r^^ularly  paid. 


July  1, 1884,  to  July  1, 1885„. 


Amount 
collected. 


•$485  34 


«  Less  State  tax,  $15.66. 
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G. — Collection  of  interest  made  since  November  1,  1884,  falling  due  since  July  1,  1884. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Chickasaw  incompetents. . 
Pottawatomies,  education. 


Total. 


a 
8 


9 

O 

a 


^100  00 
200  00 

300  00 


Period. 


From — 


July  1, 1884 
July  1, 1884 


To- 


July  1, 1885 
July  1, 1885 


o 


Kind  of  bonds. 


3i 


c 
s 

0 

S 


^,000 
4,000 


Indiana I  $100  OO 

Indiana.^ 20O  00 


6,000    800  00 


BecapilukUion  of  interest  collected^  as  per  tables  hereinb^ore  given. 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds  (Table  E) $16,800  00 

Interest  on  paying  State  stocks  (Table  F) 485  34 

Interest  collected  on  paying:  bonds  due  since  July  1, 1884  (Table  O) 300  00 

Total  interest  collected  during  the  time  specified,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  trust- 
fund  interest  due  various  Indian  tribes 17,585  34 


Statement  of  appropriations  made  hy  Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  on  non- 
paying  stocks  held  in  trust  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various  Indian  tribes. 


Bonds. 


Arkansas 

Florida , 

North  Oarolina. 
South  Ourolina., 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

LoiHsiana , 


G 

o 

u 
o 


6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5i 

5 

6 

6 


Total  amount  appropriated. 


Principal. 


$168,000  00 
132,000  00 
192,000  00 
125,000  00 
104,000  00 

66,666  661 
145,000  00 
544,000  00 

37,000  00 


Annual  in- 
terest ap- 
.propriated. 


$10,080  00 
9,240  00 

11,520  00 
7,500  00 
6,240  00 
3,500  00 
7,250  00 

82,640  00 
2,220  00 


90,190  00 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  since  November  1,  1884,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
tbe  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement: 


Appropriations. 


I  I 

I    On  hand    <  Amount  re- 
Act0  and  treaties,     i  November    ceived  dur- 

'      1, 1884.  ins:  year. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  Reser- 
vations in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota 

Fulfillinfi?  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling:  treaty  with 
Cberokees.  proceeds  of 
school  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  I 
Kansas^  proceeds  of  | 
lands.  { 

Fulflllins  treaty  with  Mi- 
amies   of  Kansas,  pro-  | 
ceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  I 
Omahas,  proceeds  of  i 
lands.  I 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  I 
Osages,  proceeds  of  ' 
trust  lands.  | 

Fulfilling     treaty     with 
Osages,     proceeds      of  ! 
ceded  lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In-  I 

dian  lands  in  Kansas.      I 

-Fulfillingtreaty  with  Pot-  I 

tawatomies,  proceeds  of  ' 

lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Winnebagoes,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

On  account  of  claims  of 
settlers  on  Round  Val- 
ley Indian  Reservation 
in  California. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
Osage  diminished  re- 
serve lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treatv  with  Sacs 
and  Foxes  of  Missouri, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Shawnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling     treaty     with 
Otoes  and   Missourias,  j 
proceeds  of  lands.  I 

Fulfilling     treaty     with  \ 
Pawnees,    proceeds  of 
lands.  I 


12    Stat.,     819,    act  I    888,697  15! 
March  3, 1863.      '    i 


Cherokee  strip. 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 
1819,  and  Dec.  29, 
1835. 

Article  4,  treaty  of 
Oct.  5,  1859,  12 
Stat.,  1112.  ; 

Act  of  March  3, 1872.. 


Acts  of  July  31, 1872, ' 
and  Aug.  7, 1882. 


860  34 
32,203  18 
13,213  M 


Acts  of  Feb.  19, 1873,  I       4, 058  06 

and  June  23, 1874.  i 

Treaty  Feb.  27, 1867,  I      82, 584  94 

15  Stat.,  532.  | 

2d  art.,  treaty  1859,        20,621  61 

act  Feb.  2,1863.  | 

Act  March  3,  1873,  I  594  37 

17  Stat.,  633.  i 


Transfer  for  sale  of  ,    724, 137  41 
lands  to  Osages. 


Treaty  Mar.  6, 1861,  |      16,447  64 

12  Stat.,  1171,  act 
•  August  15, 1876.       I 
Acts  April   7,   1869,  I        1,270  56 

and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act   of  August   15,       219,508  45 
1876.  ] 

Act  of  AprU  10, 1876... ,    169, 229  46 


$15,000  00 


60,916  58 
15,379  72 


712  26  28,499  51 


Disbursed 

during 

the  year. 


^,629  44 


15,000  00 


•860  34 


t85,062  96 


7,351  90 


2d  art.  treaty  Sept.   3,734,799  34        840,301  70 
29, 1865,  2  sec.,  act  ,  I    , 

July  15, 1870.  I 

Ist    article     treaty  i    300,000  00  . 
Sept.  29,  1865.  ' 


2,159  19 


197,358  14 


Total 1 5,358,933  61  i  1,157,455  65.  141,154  62 


10, 100  79 


On  hand 

November 

1,1885. 


$68,067  71 


8.066  80 

21,24166 

29,211  77 

4,575,10104 

300,000  00 

4,058  06 
32.584  94 

20,621  61 

594  37 

724,137  41 

14,288  45 

1,270  56 

416,86159 

159,128  67 


6,875,234  64 


*  Deposited  jn  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  draw  interest  at  5  per  centum  per  annum  for  school 
fund, 
t  Bxpended  in  redemption  of  Kaw  scrip  and  payment  of  expenses  of  appraiser. 
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CONDITION  OF  CERTAIN  STATE  STOCKS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingiorij  October  12,  1885. 

Sir:  I  traDsmit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  condition  on  October  1,  1885,  of  the 

stocks  and  bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the  varioiis 

Indian  tribes;  also  copies  of  certain  correspondence  relating  to  a  portion  of  those  secnrities. 

It  will  be  .well  to  embody  the  statement  and  correspondence  in  your  annoal  report 

among  the  other  data  usually  published  therein  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  MULDROW, 
Acting  Secretary. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Statement  showing  condition  October  1,  1885,  of  certain  State  stocks. 

enumerated  in  Table  C,  page  287.  ] 


[These  stocks  are 


Stocks. 


Interest 
from — 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Slate  of  Arkansas:  i 

Chickasaw  national \  July    1, 1874    Jan. 

Do 1  *Jan.  1,1875    Jan. 


1,1900 
1,1900 


State  of  Florida: 

Cherokee  school Jan.  1, 1868 

Cherokee  national Jan.  1,1868 

•  Delaware i  July  1, 1867 


Do. 


Iowa 

Slaskaskia,  &o. «. 

Kaskaskia,  &c.,  school .... 


tJan.  1,1868 
July  1,1867 
July  1,1867 
July    1,1867 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


State  of  Lousiana:  , 

Cherokee  school '. r  May  1,1884 

Cherokee  national '  May  1, 1884 

Iowa .'.....I  May  1,1884 

Kaskaskia,  Ac May  1,1884 

Do !  Apr.  1,1883 

Do i  JOct.  1,1883 


May    1,1897 

I  5  Nov.l,  1894 

I  >  May  1,1897 

May    1,1897 

May    1,1897 

Apr.    1, 1896 

I  Apr.    1,1896 


State  of  Maryland:  « 

Chickasaw  national.  .. 


Oct.     1, 1885 


1890. 


State  of  North  Carolina: 
Cherokee  national.... 

Cherokee  school 

Kaskaskia,  &c 

Iowa' 

Delaware 

Kaskaskia «, 


Iowa 

Cherokee  national 

Delaware..... §Apr. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
Apr. 
Apr. 

gOct. 

|Apr. 


State  of  South  Carolina : 
Cherokee  national 


{ 

Cherokee  school , < 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 

Kaskaskia,  &o j!  JUJ^ 


Iowa. 


1,1879 
1,1879 
1,1879 
1,1879 
1,1879 
1,1879 

1,1860 

1,1861 
1,1861 


1,1860 
1,1871 
1.1860 
1,1871 
1,1860 
1, 1871 
1,1860 
1,1871 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 


Per 
cent. 


6 
6 


1,1877 
1,1877 
1,1877  1 
1,1877  1 
1,1877. 
1, 1877  I 
1,1877 


State  of  Indiana:  a 

Chickasaw  incompetent i  July   1,1885.  July    1,1886 


1,1885 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 
1,1885 


/Apr.1,1887 
1  Apr. 1,1889 
Oct.  1,1886 
Oct.     1,1886 


1,1867 
1,1881 
1.1867 
1,1881 
1,1867 
1,1881 
1,1867 
1,1881 


7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

^ 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 


Amounts. 


$77,000  00 
91,000  00 


168,000  00 


7.000  00 
13,000  00 
20,000  00 
33,000  00 
22,000  00 
16,800  00 
20,700  00 

132,000  00 

2,000  00 


2,000  00 
7,000  00 
4,000  00 
9,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
4,000  00 

37,000  00 

8,850  17 

7,000  00 
13,000  00 

2,000  00 

4.000  00 
80,000  00 
41,000  00 
16,000  00 

1,000  00 
21,000  00 

7,000  00 

192,000  00 

118,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 


125,000  00 


*  Less  t29.99  indorsed  on  coupon. 

f  Less  820.96.  $14.06  being  indorsed  on  coupon. 

I  Less  $6.98  indorsed  oix  coupon. 

I  Lees  six  month's  interest  paid.  April  1, 1868,  to  October  1, 1868. 

a  In  July,  1885,  the  State  of  Indiana  redeemed  $4,000  5  per  cent,  bonds,  Wabash  and  Erie  CanaL 
held  in  trust  for  Pottawatomies,  and  on  July  28, 1885,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  requested 
to  place  the  proceeds  to  credit  of  said  Indians  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  at  interest,  under  title 
"Pottawatomie  educational  fund.'*    Said  bonds  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement. 
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Statement  showing  condition  October  1,  1885,  of  certain  State  stocks^  ^o.— Continued. 


Stocks. 


Interest 
from — 


State  of  Tennessee  :* 

Cherokee  national 5  "J***- 

( I  Jan. 
Chickasaw  national -<    Jan. 

,  July 
Do Jan. 


Do. 


Do 

Menomonee 


{ 


1,1861 
1,1869 
1,1861 
1.1869 
1,1875 
1,1879 
tJuly  1, 1869 
Jan.  1, 1870 
July  1.1875 
Jan.  1, 1861 
Jan.    1, 1870 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

July  1, 

July  1, 

July  1, 

Jan.  1, 

July  1, 
Jan.  25, 

Jan.  1, 


1866 
1863 
1868 
1874 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1874 
1890 
1861 
1870 


State  of  Virgrina  :* 

Cherokee  school .'...i  July    1,1861 

fijan.    1,1861 
Cherokee  national „ -I  j  Jan.    1,1870   Jan. 

(   IJan.  1, 1867  i  Jan. 

{Jan.  1, 1861  i  Jan. 
ijan.  1,1870  Jan. 
;|Jan.  1,1867  1  Jan. 


1} 
} 


— 

6 

$125,000  00 

6 

92,000  00 

6 

11,000  00 

6 

1,000  00 

5i 
5 

66,666  66| 
19,000  00 

814,666  66} 

Nov.  13,1882  I 
Jan.  1,1867' 
1,1894 
1,1870 
1,1867 
1.1894 
1,1870 


United  States,  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  east- 
em  division :  | 

Cherokee  national |  July 

Cherokee  school July 

Cherokee  orphan {  July 

Delaware July 


•  6 

1,000  00 

6 

90,000  00 

6 

450,000  00 

541,000  00 

1,1885    July  1,1898 

1,1885  I  July  1,1898 

1,1885  I  July  1,1898 

1,1885    July  1,1898 


Grand  total. 


6 
6 
6 
6 


166.638  56 
61,854  28 
22,223  26 
49,283  90 


/280,000  00 


1,800,016  831 


*  Three  thousand  dollars  Virgrinias  and  $1,000  Tennessees  credited  to  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
fond  were  transferred  to  the  United  States  April  25,  1885,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment. 

t  Less  919.49  indorsed  on  coupoti. 

t  At  2  per  cent.;  4  per  cent,  having:  already  been  paid  by  the  State  from  January  1, 1867,  to  Jan- 
nary  1, 1870. 

» 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stated,  a^  custodian,  also  holds  the  following  interest 
coupons: 

State  of  North  Carolina : 

Delawares — ^260  coupons  cut  from  $13,000  Xorth  Carolina  bonds,  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Delaware  Indians  in  accordance  with  act  of  July  15, 1870,  at 
SaOeach $7,800  00 

State  of  Tennessee : 

Chickasaw  national^5,118  coupons,  representing  the  interest  on  $612,000  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad  bonds  from  Januarv  1, 1861,  to  January  1, 1866,  except  two 
paid  January  to  July,  1862  (Nos.  90  and  95),  at  $30  each 153,540  00 

State  of  Virginia : 

Cherokee  orphan— 7  coupons,  **  City  of  Wheeling,' '  to  cover  interest  on  $45,000, 

January  1  to  January  28, 1869,  at  $30  each $210  00 

Cherokee  school— 19  coupons, "  City  of  Wheeling,"  to  cover  interest  on  $123,000, 

January  1  to  January  28, 1869,  at  $30  each .• 570  00 

78000 


Total. 


162,120  00 
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Correspondence  relative  to  a  portion  of  the  State  stocks  enutnerated  in  Table  C,  pdge  287,  and 

referred  to  above. 

» 

Tekasuby  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  May  28, 1885. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  Hon.  A.  Mo- 
Cue,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  delivered,  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
reference  to  certain  unpaid  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Indian  trust  fund,  in  response  to  a 
request  made  by  myself  on  the  7th  instant,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  inclosed. 

If,  in  pursuance  of  this  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  take  any  action  in  reference  to  the 
unpaid  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds,  I  respectfully  ask  for  instructions  in  relation 
thereto. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  N.  JORDAN, 
Treasurer  United  States, 
Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamae, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Tbeasuey  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  May  7, 1885. 

Sie:  My  attention  having  been  called  to  certain  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Indian  trust 
fund,  held  in  custody  in  th&  office,  on  which  principal  and  interest  are  due  and  unpaid, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  at  once  the  accompanying  statement  of  such  bonds.  Under 
the  act  of  June  10, 1876,  Revised  Statutes,  volume  19,  page  58,  transferring  the  Indian  trust 
fund  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  custody  of  this  office,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  make  all  purchases  and  sales  of  bonds  and  stocks 
authorized  by  treaty  stipulations  or  by  acts  of  Congress,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  collect  all  interest  falling  due  upon  the  bonds  and  stocks 
so  held. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  a  large  number  of  these  bonds  have  become  due  and  re- 
main unpaid,  some  of  them  for  many  years. 

While  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  under  the  act  to  make  all  purchases  and 
sales  of  bonds  and  stocks  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
to  collect  all  interest  falling  due  without  such  request,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
responsibility  or  duty  of  the  Treasurer  in  reference  to  such  past-due  bonds  and  the  in- 
terest thereon.  I  desire,  therefore,  for  my  guidance  and  information  (if  any  action  is  to 
be  taken  by  this  office)  to  know — 

First.  What  steps  are  necessary  to  collect  the  principal  of  overdue  State  bonds,  or  to 
prevent  the  statutes  of  limitation  in  the  respective  States  from  barring  any  action  that 
may  hereafter  become  necessary? 

Second.  What  steps  are  necessary  to  collect  past-due  interest  on  such  bonds,  or  on 
bonds  not  yet  matured  ? 

Third.  Wh^t  proceedings  should  be  taken  where  the  bonds  are  liens  upon  railroad 
and  other  corporations,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Formal  demand  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  certain  North  Carolina  bonds  and 
refused,  and  correspondence  has  been  had  with  the  authorities  of  States  in  reference  to 
the  payment  of  past-due  bonds  with  similar  results. 

Under  section  3481,  Revised  Statutes  United  States,  moneys  due  certain  States  have 
been  stopped  by  this  Department  and  the  amounts  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
due.     The  items  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  list. 

The  statutes  of  the  diflferent  States  authorizing  these  bonds  are  not  accessible  to  this 
office,  and  therefore  the  conditions  under  which  the  bonds  were  issued  and  the  full  nature 
of  the  liens  are  not  known  here. 

Several  of  the  State  authorities  have  made  proponitions  authorized  by  their  respective 
legislatures  for  the  exchange  of  bonds  at  certain  rates  for  those  of  a  new  issue,  which  propo- 
sitions could  not  be  entertained  without  the  authority  of  Congressional  action. 

If  it  shall  be  held  that  further  demands  be  made  for  the  payment  of  overdue  princi- 
pal, or  that  demands  be  made  or  suits  instituted  for  the  payment  of  overdue  interest,  I 
respectfully  ask  for  instructions. 
Very  truly, 

C.  N.  JORDAN, 
Treasurer  United  States, 

Hon.  Daniel  Manning, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Depabtmknt  of  Justice, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 

WasMngion,  D.  C,  May  22,  1835. 

Sir:  By  the  act  of  June  10,  1876,  the  securities  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes  were  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  Treasurer. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  collect  the  interest  falling  due  thereon  and  de- 
I>06it  the  same  and  issue  certificates  therefor  in  favor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
such  trustee,  and  to  make  purchases  and  sales  of  the  securities  authorized  by  treaty  or 
acts  of  Congress  when  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

From  a  statement  made  by  the  Treasurer  it  appears  that  the  principal  and  interest  of 
a  large  number  of  these  securities  have  become  due  and  have  remained  unpaid,  some  of 
them  for  many  years. 

He  asks,  in  view  of  this  fact,  what  steps  are  necessary  for  hira  to  take  to  collect  the 
principal  and  interest  of  overdue  State  bonds,  and  what  proceedings  should  )[>e  taken 
where  the  securities  are  liens  on  railroads  and  other  corporations. 

The  statute  to  which  I  have  referred  places  a  certain  specific  responsibility  on  the 
Treasurer.  He  is  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  bonds.  He  is  to  collect  the  interest  as  it 
foils  due,  and  he  is  to  make  j)urcha8es  and  sales  of  bonds  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

His  duties,  it  seems  to  me,  as  defined  by  the  act,  are  ministerial  simply.  '  ^  If  the  princi- 
pal of  the  stock  or  bonds  or  the  interest  on  the  same  falls  due  and  is  not  paid  on  demand 
made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  that  fact  should  be  communicated  by  him  to 
the  trustee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  in  this  regard  ends 
there.  Whether  or  not  suit  should  be  bronght  or  other  proceedings  taken  to  compel  pay- 
ment from  the  defaulting  maker  of  the  bonds  or  other  securities  rests  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  trustee. " 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  McCUE, 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Daniel  Manning, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  August!,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2Sth  May  last  y 
inclosing  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  trastee  for  certain  In* 
dian  trust  funds,  a  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  delivered  May  22, 
1885,  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  regarding  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  certain  unpaid  State  stocks  and  bonds  belonging  to  the 
Indian  trust  fund. 

The  State  bonds  now  belonging  to  the  Indian  trust  fund  which  have  matured  and  re- 
msdn  unpaid  are  as  follows: 


State.  '    Amount. 


Date  o£  ma- 
turity. 


Florida $132,000  00  Jan.     1,1877 

North  Carolina 19,000  00    '  Jan.     1,1884 

Do : I  7,000  00  Jan.     1,1886 

Do 121,000  00  Apr.    1,1885 

South  Carolina 125,000  00  Jan.     1,1881 

Virginia 1,000  00  Nov.  13,1882 

Tennessee *. 125,000  00  Jan.     1,1863 

Do 65,000  00  Jan.   25,1861 

Do 1,666  661  Jan.  25,1861 

Do 19,000  00  Jan.     1,1870 


The  interest  on  these  bonds  is  also  due  and  unpaid  by  the  State  for  different  and  vari- 
ous periods. 

The  Indian  trust  funds  were  invested  in  these  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
prior  to  1861.  The  laws  governing  the  matter  at  the  time  of  purchase  will  be  found  in 
the  act  of  January  9,  1837  (section  2096,  R.  S.)  and  act  of  September  11,  1841  (section 
3659,  R.  S.). 

By  the  act  of  June  10, 1876  (19  Stat.,  58),  the  stocks,  bonds,  securities,  &c.,  of  the 
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Indian  trust  fand  were  transferred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian,  and 
it  was  thereafter  made  his  duty  to  collect  the  interest  thereon  as  it  became  due,  &c. 

The  Solicitor  holds,  in  the  opinion  referred  to,  that  the  Treasurer's  duties  as  defined  by 
this  last  named  act  .**  are  miniBterial  simply.  If  the  principal  of  the  stock  or  bonds  or 
the  interest  on  the  same  falls  due  and  is  not  paid  on  demand  made  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  that  fact  should  be  communicated  by  him  to  the  trustee,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  in  this  regard  ends  there.  Whether  or  not 
suit  should  be  brought  or  other  proceedings  taken  to  compel  payment  from  the  de&ult- 
ing  maker  of  the  bonds  or  other  securities  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
trustee." 

In  view  of  this  opinion  you  request  instructions  in  relation  to  the  unpaid  principal  and 
interest  of  said  bonds,  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  any  action  in  reference  thereto. 

This  matter  has  heretofore  been  considered  by  Congress.  By  the  act  of  March  3, 1865 
(13  Stat.,  539),  appropriations  were  made  for  the  Indians  for  whom  the  non-paying 
bonds  were  held  in  sums  equal  to  the  interest  then  due  and  unpaid.  Since  that  date 
annual  appropriations  have  been  made  to  meet  the  unpaid  interest,  not  only  on  the  bonds 
not  yet  matured,  but  also  on  those  which  have  matured. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat.,  407),  required  "  that  the  Attorney- General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  all  funds 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  said  tribe  (Chickasaws),  and  for  all  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  what  remedy  exists  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the 
non-paying  stocks  so  held,  and  the  value  thereof,  what  stocks  are  non-paying,  and  what 
proceedings  should  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  same, 
and  report  thereon  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next.** 

The  report  of  the  honorable  Attorney- Grcneral,  made  in-  compliance  with  this  law,  is 
found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  59,  H.  R.,  Fortieth  Congress,  second  session.  The  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

'*So  far  as  the  States  are  liable  upon  these^  either  as  principal  obligors  under  the 
bonds  issued  by  them  respectively,  or  as  guarantors  of  bonds  issued  by  private  or  mnnic- 
pal  corporations,  I  see  no  grounds  upon  which  that  liability  can  be  enforced  byproceed- 
ngs  either  at  law  or  in  equity.  A  State  can  be  sued  only  by  its  own  consent.  I  am 
not  advised  that  either  of  these  States  has,  by  its  own  consent,  submitted  itself  to  suit 
n  any  court.  Nor  is  there  a  cose  made  here  for  original  suits  against  either  of  these 
States  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  for  whether  we  regard  these  bonds  as  belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
respective  Indian  tribes,  the  right  to  bring  an  original  suit  upon  them  against  a  State  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  does  not  exist  either  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
or  any  one  of  these  Indian  tribes;  for  neither  the  United  States  nor  an  Indian  tribe  is  a 
foreign  state  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and,  as  such,  entitled 
to  bring  an  original  suit  against  a  State  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat^  But 
if  any  of  these  States  holds  clai  ms  against  the  United  States,  it  may  be  deemed  expedient 
to  exercise  the  right  of  retention  and  application  in  the  nature  of  a  set-off,  following  the 
precedent  set  by  the  joint  resolution  of  March  3,  1845  (5  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  801). 

"  This  resolution  is  as  follows:  *  That  whenever  any  State  shall  have  been  or  may  be 
in  default  for  the  payment  of  interest  or  principal  on  investments  in  its  stocks  or  bonds, 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  retain  the  whole,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  percentage  to  which 
sucH  State  may  be  entitled  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  its 
limits,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  payment  of  said  interest  or  principal,  or  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  any  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  United  States  for  that  purpose.  * 

**As  to  the  remedy  upon  the  bonds  issued  by  private  or  municipal  corporations  by 
action  at  law  to  recover  the  amount  due  for  principal  or  interest,  or  by  proceedings  in 
foreclosure,  where  the  bonds  are  secured  by  mortgage,  or  in  mandamus  to  compel  the 
levying  of  a  tax  by  municipal  corporations,  in  oiSer  to  provide  payment,  the  remedy 
would  be  the  same  in  favor  of  the  United  States  as  in  favor  of  any  indiyidual  creditor 
upon  the  bonds. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  specific  measure  for  further  security  in  respect  to  these 
bonds.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  indebted  States  and  corporations  may  offer  propo- 
sitions for  compromise  £^vorable  to  the  bondholders,  and  Congress  may  deem  it  expedi- 
ent to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
entertain,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discretion,  to  agree  to  such  propositions.'' 

Sums  of  money  found  by  the  Treasury  due  the  States  in  default  of  payment  of  interest 
on  bonds  have  been  from  time  to'time  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  moneys  appropriated  by  reason  of  such  default. 

The  authorities  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  submitted  in  1883  a  proposition  for  sub- 
stitution of  the  old  bonds  of  that  State  for  those  of  a  new  issue  authorized  by  act  of  the 
State  l^islature.    It  was  considered  by  my  predecessor  on  December  11, 1883,  who,  under 
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the  circumstances  of  the  case,  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  stating  among  other 
reasons  that  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  the  exchange  without  the  grant  of  special  legislative  authority  therefor  by  Con- 
gress. Bills  were  pending  in  the  Forty-eighth  Ck>ngress  which  contemplated  the  grant- 
ing of  the  necessary  authority,  but  no  law  was  enacted  on  the  subject. 

The  facts  regarding  these  State  bonds  which  have  matured,  as  well  as  those  upon 
which  Installments  of  interest  are  past  due,  are  essentially  the  same  or  similar  to  those 
which  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  report  made  by  the  honorable  Attorney-Oeneral,  whose 
opinion  and  conclusions  on  the  subject  are  quoted  above. 

In  view  of  that  opinion  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  of  the  further  facts  herein  set 
oat,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  consider  it  necessary  or  proper  that  any  further 
means  should  be  attempted  with  reference  to  the  collection  of  the  unpaid  principal  and 
interest  of  the  bonds  under  consideration  until  appropriate  legislation  therefor  shall  be 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  Q.  C.  LAMAR, 
Secretary  and  Trustee, 
Hon.  C.  N.  Jordan, 

Treasurer  of  the  United  Staiee, 
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REPOET  OF  THE  SECRETAEY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Statement  of  dishureemenie  made  from  the  appropriaiianB  for  ike 


Heads  of  appropriations. 


Grand  total 


Folfllling  treaties  with — 

Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 

Chickasaw  s 

Chippewas,  Bois^  Forte  Band 

Cbippewas  of  the  Mississippi 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  and  Lake  Win- 

nebagoshish  bands 

Choctaws 

Creeks 

Colombias  and  Colvilles 

Crows 

lowas 

Kansas 

Kickapoos 

Miamies  of  Bel  Biver 

liiamies  of  Kansas 

Omahas 

Osages 

Otoes  and  Missonrias 

Pawnees 

Poncas 

Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron 

Qoapaws 


1 

r 

p. 

ee 
<*« 

a 
o 

o 

S 
-•I 


DcUan. 
5, 819, 104  10 


Ssos  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi. 

in... 


Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missoa 

Seminoles 

Senecas  

Senecasof  New  York 

Shawnees  — 

Eastern  Shawnees 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Sionx,  Yankton  tribe 

Winnebagoes 

Support  of  (treaties)— 

A  paches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches,  1885. 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  1885 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  1885 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  ana  JLakeWin- 
nebagoshish  bands,  1885 

Crows.  1885 

Support  or  (treaties)— 

fQamatns  and  Modocs,  1885 

Moleta,1885 

Nez  Percys,  1885 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
1886 

Pawnees.  1885 

Poncas,  1885 

Qaapaws,  1885 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missonri,  1885. . . 

Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  1885 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including  San- 
tee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe,  1885 

TJtahs,  Tabequache  band,  1885 

irtes,  confederated  bands,  1885 

Support  of  (gratnity)— 

Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Ki- 
owas, Comanches,  and  Wlchitas.  1885. 

Arickjurees,  Gros  v  entres,  and  Man- 
dans,  1885 


30, 
20, 
3, 
14. 
21, 

22, 
80, 
115, 
85, 
30, 

2. 
10, 

4. 

I. 

1. 
10, 

8, 

5, 
30. 

8. 
20, 

1. 
51, 

7, 
28, 

3. 
11. 

5, 

1. 

♦. 
26. 

44. 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
100  00 
000  00 

666  66 
032  89 
529  40 
000  00 
000  00 
875  00 
000  00 
493  24 
100  00 
768  29 
000  00 
456  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
647  65 
400  00 
000  00 
000  00 
870  00 
500  00 
690  00 
902  50 
000  00 
030  00 
500  00 
000  00 
162  47 


1. 


19, 700  00 

16, 600  00 

4,000  00 

2,500  00 
88.000  00 

6. 100  00 
3,000  00 
3, 500  00 

46.000  00 
17, 300  00 
26,000  00 
800  00 
200  00 
25,800  00 

666,300  00 

40,000  00 

720  00 

68,020  00 


390,000  00 
40,000  00 


OBJECTS  IKD  PURPOSR8  FOR  WHICH  TBK  IP- 
1         PR0PRIATI0N8  HAVB  BBSIC  BXPRKDU). 

1 

Pay  of  Indian  agents. 

Pay  of  special  agents. 

Pay  of  interpreters. 

Baildings  at  agencies, 
and  repairs. 

• 

• 
a 

M 

e 
§ 

a 

1 

DoBi. 
3.1 » 

DoUari.  DoUan. 
86, 104  03,9, 859  90 

DoUari. 
23, 754  12 

DoUan. 
87,3*7  51 

1 

— ' 1 

i::::::::!!:;:::::: 

^.•........  ........ 

1 ...1 

1         1 

t 

1         ' 

< 1 

1 

...        • 

1 

■  *       1 

1 

721  87 

1 

1 ....... ... ...... .. 

1 

1 

,  ........ a         ........ 



1 

1                                             1 

1 1 

1 

r 

i 1 1 -' 

,..........' ...-1      

t 

1. ......... 



-—_                             1.^^.. 

1 

1      **  "           •  -  •  • 

1 ■ 

1 

........^ 

1 

1 

i:::::::::: 

.......... 

1 
i 

......  *...,.....■ 

1  

1 

----.f 

...                  '         . 

j 

iifi'ao'  * 

87  13 

1 

.......* 

1 

__ 

1 

1 
1       ... 

'•••! 1 

.......  ...|...... 

1 



j 

I 

.......   ...,.....•! 

1,194  26> 



...... .... 

• 

1 
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INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
JhAaR  Departnmt  for  the  fiical  year  ending  Junt  30,  181 


1 

iMtor*. 
H087S4 

- 

»  00 

8,000  01 
18.  BSD  « 

115i52«  f 

S,53B4B 

i'oraio 

1.230  30 

1,300  87 

8,887  W 

<7!>>7 

1,M2  38 

1,920  00 

B,'6aT  H.  -        8  00 

iJSM 

255  18 

993  10 

SO  00 

IMSO 

«£9S1 

M  00 

2C  Zl 

1,028  33 

188  18 

8.020  50 

JB8  77 

718  8B 

1.057  JO 

10.0MOO 

1,B7GIR 
S,SUS1 

imiii 

880  IS 

8.050  91 
8.805  08 

mm 

14.»3T*4 

1  M 

■JSra 

il.»lIM 

474  03 

S24 

ills 

985  83 

283  44 

^S£ 

S23  8S 

as 

5,450  43 

5,837  94 

'■"»»l    <■'"" 

1!M 

1 

>;9«sk'  ii.«si» 

5,»4TJ 
1,««8  87 

5,387  19 

2,940  25 

3.280  00 

4,ffi4  sa 

4.47167 

3Z,««0SJ 

11 

7  13 

3,U3t3 

ii'ssi  M 

9.  US  12 
in,  389  47 

4.710  40 

1,011,09*84 
»,11I44 

7,582  15 
47,758  09 

427  09 
8,588  70 

*.»>! 

'1.«S 

4a.  028  83 

IS,  000  M 

I0,4»01 
S,WS0 

M,1B8  7S 

msssoa 

14,«211C 

g.47S28 

13.093  29 
8,0M87 

issn 

"" 
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REPORT   OP   THE    SECRETARY    OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Stateti^mi  of  diiburtemenU  made  from  the  appropriaiUms  for  ike  IndUm 


Heads  of  appropiifttiofis. 


Grand  total 


DoUan. 
887. 090  07 


Fnlflllins  treaties  with— 

Apacnes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches 

Cheyennesand  Arapahoes 

Chickasaws  

Chippewas  Bo*86  Forte  band 

Chlppewas  of  the  Mississippi — 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  ana  Lake  Win- 

nebagoahish  bands 

Choctaws 

Creeks 

Colambias  and  Colvilles ■ 

Crows 

lowas 

Kansas  ■ 

Kickapoos 

Miamies  of  Bel  Biver 

Miamies  of  Kansas 


Omahas 

Osages 

Otoee  and  Missonrias  . . . 

Pawnees 

Poncas 

Pottawutomies 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron 
Qoapaws 


Siaos  and  Foxes  of  the  Hlssis^pi 


Saos  and  Foxes  of  the  lilsson 

SendDoles 

Senecas  

Seneoasof  New  York 

Shawnees 

Eastern  Shawnees 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe 

Winnebagoes 

Support  of  (treaties)— 

Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches,  1885. 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoea,  1885 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  1885 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  and  Lake  Win* 
nebagoshish  bands,  1885 

Crows,  1885 

Support  of  (treaties)— 

Klamaths  and  Modoos,  1885 

Molels.1885 

Nes  Pero6s,  1885 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
1885./. 

Pawnees,  1885 

Poncas,  1885 

Qaapaws,1885 

sites  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  1885. . . 

Shosbones  and  Bannacks,  1885 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including  San- 
tee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885  

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe,  1885 

TJtahs,  Tabequaohe  band,  1885 

TJtes,  confederated  bands,  1885 

Support  of  (gratuity)— 

Arapahoes,  Cheyennes.  Apaches,  Ki- 
owas, Comanches,  and  Wichitas,  1885. 

Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Man- 
dans,  1885  


OBJECTS  AMD  PUBPOSM  FOB  WHICH  THB  APPBOPBIA* 
TIOH8  BAYS  BBBH  KZPBNDBD. 


I 

1 


•e 


1,172  63 


26  00 

51  55 

174  47 


819  79 


3,397  05 


III 

fill 

S.§Sl 

H 


Dottan, 
89, 215  95 


100  00 


1, 191  85 
1,179  12 


1,759  87 
24  57 


511  95 
62  54 


7  50 


75  00 


1,784  67 

1,880  00 

990  00 

3,877  68 

1,164  48 
720  00 

800  00 
2.538  70 


2,809  83 
9,420  89 


200  00 
2,335  98 

82,247  70 


911  70 


200  50 
18  50 


891  64 
1,281  61 

674  00 


54  00 


DoUan. 
10. 201  58 


•I 

II 


DoUart. 
7.497  94 


DaUmn. 
5.112  96 


62  72 


195  00 

273  80 
1,428  86 
1, 734  03 


479  25 

43.239  85 
1,650  36 


2,953  01 
552  92 


i 

•s 


It 
II 


67,2MM 


2  60 


*  A  large  portion  of  this  balance  will  be  required  to  meet  outstanding  UabiUtiea  on  aoooont 
tExpendea  in  paying  depredation  claims  of  D.  and  B.  Powers  and  William  O.  Oburn  under 
1 129,209.30,  depredation  claim  of  Wm.  C.  Obum. 
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DeparifiMnt  for  the  JUcal  year  ending  June  30,  1885 — Continued. 


OBJSCTB  AMD  F17BP08S8  FOB  WHICH  THB  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVB  BBBN 

BZPBMDBD. 

a 

1 

H 

DoUart. 
5, 192, 831  85 

Stock  for  Indians. 

1 

|§ 

t 

a 

00 

* 

DoUart, 
18,460  82 

Pay  and  expenses  of 
Indian  inspectors. 

Expenses  of   Indian 
commissioners. 

Agricnltofttl  improve- 
ments. 

1 

• 

1 
1 

i 

a 

s. 

H 

§ 
S 

a 

VoOart. 
85,643  00 

DoUart. 

23. 870  81 

DoUart, 
3,000  00 

DoUart. 
21,445  17 

DoUart. 
91, 676  31 

DoUart. 
9,434  32 

DoUart. 
*617, 837  98 

27.560  63 

t20.000  00 

3.000  00 

11, 701  02 

18, 898  67 

18. 628  69 

30. 032  89 

115, 529  40 

12, 430  69 

30,000  00 

1,078  63 

5,466  13 

3,162  28 

1, 057  70 

819  79 

10.000  00 
3, 397  05 
5,000  00 

26,529  26 

3,807  02 

20,620  55 

389  62 

511  95 

13, 0.')2  58 

7,867  00 
28,500  00 

3,690  00 
11.635  50 

5,000  00 
771  78 

4.439  26 
12,402  41 
88, 452  44 

19.504  43 

16, 133  94 

3,390  64 

1.164  48 
85,726  12 

4, 924  89 
2,538  70 
8, 475  00 

45, 648  42 
14, 762  37 
25, 105  70 
656  26 
200  00 
24,452  10 

1,579,068  97 

39.001  63 
422  00 

62, 635  45 

388,296  34 
87, 218  81 

2,439  87 

20,000  00 

2,398  98 
2, 101  88 

4,037  97 

1 

_ 

23  00 

120  00 

72,449  81 

23,461  00 

2,661  25 

1,796  37 
4.533  87 
1  165  96 

165  00 

42  80 

• 

948  60 

68  96 

•  •«.*•  .... 

3, 470  74 

4,192  98 

27  10 

10  88 

488  06 

240  90 

37, 947  42 
8  00 

1 

•••••• • •■■ 

267  00 

•  ••••■  ••«• 

258  22 

, 

60  74 

■ 

. 

12,597  50 
5, 710  03 

195  57 

1 

12  00 

1 

0;  596  00 

466  06 

609  36 

1. 385  62 

2,278  88 

1, 175  11 
461  80 

25  00 

351  68 

2,537  68 
894  80 

143  74 

1,347  90 

42,971  00 

500  00 

806  90 

1,241  40 

86,004  68 
996  87 

298  00 

MOO 

324  66 

8,810  00 

(29,24180 

1,708  66 

2,000  0ol 

16  00 

2,771  19 

of  the  flsoal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1886,  claims  on  accoani  of  which  hare  not  yet  been  settled, 
•et  of  Congress. 
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EEPOBT  OP  THE  SECHETAKT  OF  THE  INTBEIOE. 

Statem,ent  of  dlfburioments  mode  frmn  i)iie  approprialiont  /or  the  I\ 


1 

^1 

"•sj^ssrsssi.'SS!."- 

EendB  of  ippropriatioiu. 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

(>■ 

2S,«MM 
60.000  oo 
UOOOOO 

12.000  00 

6,000  00 

e.«»oo 

8.000  00 
T,  000  00 
11,000  0( 
23.000  0( 

2m,oDooo 
18,000  00 

18,000  00 

ii 

5,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 

4:00000 

40,000  00 
20,000  0( 

ulooo  01 
8.00000 

DtOori. 

1     «. 

IMIan. 

IMtorL 

DdOi. 

SSS.".».i;jS,"ii?=::: 

ChippewH  of  Bed  Lake  ud  Fsmbluft, 

CUppewH,  Tartle  UounUin  bud.  IBSS. 

K» 

Couredetated  iribu  ud  buida  In  mid- 

j 

D'Wsm'^b  ud  other  'aUe^  tribiili 
WMhln(tton,  1B85 

] 

Indiana  li<  Arlunia  and  New  Unleo. 

m  is{ 



Indian!  of  KlIS.athABen™v?i«8S.::::; 

MOO 

Xei^BrcSaof  J«iepii'iband,18g5 

Walla  WallH,  Ciyoae,  aod   Umatilla 

7000  00 

ISO  00 

15,000  00 
aooooo 

Bl 

14.000  00 
1,600  00 

ski: 

16.000  00 
B.  000  00 
86^000  00 
40,000  00 

MS7 

SSST 

pajj^;^"";^ 

ei'lMos 

a;7MM 

BmldlD^H  at  aieaclea  and  repaiia,  IBSS 

33.180  68 
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1 

li 
1 

XMtan.  1  BoBan. 

I><«Of*. 

18,004  08 

.SI. 

TOIM 

187  74 

1.104  IS 

aii,  7B2  34 

8,4Me2 
14,383  81 

18*  2( 

'is 

1,787  87 

ill 

l.BSSSI 

i.nsio 

2.249  10 
2,438  12 

'■■11 

17,  lao  so 

IMIort. 

AiBon. 

DoB«r». 

IMbm. 

2.800  00 
5. 060  23 
8.084  02 

2,  IN  09 

900  00 

2,940  00 
2.S87S9 
2,900  00 

Doflari. 

'US 

MU 

411  M 
l.«HH 

*,1MB6 
24,361  OS 

US  se 

2.400  DU' 

9.208  H       72  00 

404  48 

1.535B7 

8,04181 

■'a,"i«"«i 

013  33 

!]3  76 

llii 

tffiSi    5!!ia 

2:msm 

■■sa 

>?'i,^?? 

31*00  « 

1,042  7!        2;i88M 

9.280  00 

27  W 

83108 
340  54 

2.190  22 
S.78S12 

4.22181 

S.  880  62 

..ss 

800  41 
1,001  gs 

4,728  87 
990  91 

1.478  00 

88234        S,Ea590 

IffiS 

i,io9» 

1,800  00 
8,828  00 

ess  SI 

1.81182 
490  «« 

310  20 

21.403  08 

MS 

■■"iiiw 

10 

1  7,«eB 

821U 
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EEPOBT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Statement  of  dUhursements  made  from  the  appropriationa  for  the  Indiam 


Heads  of  appropriatioiu. 


Rapport  of  (gratuity) — 

AaeiDaboines  in  Montana,  1885 

Blackfeet-,  Bloods,  and  Piegans,  1885 . . . . 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  1885 

Cbippewas  of  Eed  Lake  and  Pembina, 

1885 

Cbippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  band,  1885. 
'Cbippewas  on  Wbite  Bartb  Reservation, 

•Confederated  tribes  and  bands  in  Mid- 
dle Oregon,  1885  

:D'Wamisn  and  otber  allied  tribes  in 
Wasbington,  1885 

Tlatbeads  and  otber  confederated  tribes, 
1885 

Flatbeads.  Carlos  band,  1885 

•OrosYentres  in  Montana,  1885 

Indians  in  Arisona  and  New  Mexico, 
1885 

Indians  of  Central  Snperintendenoy, 
1885 

Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Beserration,  1885. . 

Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency,  1885 

Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  1885 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  1885 

Hnalpaisin  AriEona,1885 

Kansas  Lidians,  1885 

Kickapoos,  1885 

Makabs,1886 

Ifenomonees,  1885 

Modocs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  1885 . . . 

NaTaioes,  1885 

Nez  Perc6s  of  Joseph's  band,  1885 

•Ouinaielts  and  Quillehutes,  1885 

Snosbonesin  Nevada,  1885 

tSbosbones  in  Wyoming,  1885 

Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake.  1885 

Sioux  of  Lake  Traverse,  1885 

Sionx,  Medawakanton  band,  1885 

S'Klallams,  1885 

Tonkawas,  1885 

Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla 
tribes,  1885 

Yakamas  and  other  Indians,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in — 

AriEona.  1885 

California,  1885 '. 

Colorado,  1885 

Dakota.  1885 

Idaho,  1885 

MLontana,  1885 

Nevada,  1885 

New  Mexico,  1885 

Oregon,  1885 

Utah,  1885 

Washington,  1885 

Wyoming,  1885 

Payo^- 

Farmers,  1885 

'    Indian  agents,  1885 

Interpreters,  1885 

Indian  police,  1885 

Indian  inspectors,  1885 

Indian  school  superintendent,  1885 

Boildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 

ContiLngencies  Indian  Department,  1885 


OBJBOTB  AKD  PURP08BS  FOB  WHICH  THB  APPBOPBIA- 
TlOm  HAVE  BBBH  BXPERDED. 


I 
1 


DoUart. 


56  51 
25  06 


88  98 


i 


I  Sis 


DoOtun. 


825  57 
18  75 

302  01 


156  50 
147  50 


192  22 
504 


233  71 
810  74 
500  00 


1, 131  00 
180  00 

8,195  60 

887  65 


1,677  12 
479  52 
162  82 


I 


II 
as 


I 


DoUart. 


147  83 

5  00 

308  00 


402  00 


198  80 


16  371 


1,893  73 

1,228  26 

100  00 

4,926  00 

1,141  64 

880  00 

657  00 


15  00 


66  00 


840  11 
1, 157  04 


222  50 


600  00 

1, 015  09 
200  00 


61  50 


4  50 


99  99 


31  00 
132  00 


254  50 


2,134  87 
""*650'62 


DoUart, 


486  00 


1, 171  43 
250  02 
136  55 
930  62 
416  15 
544  37 
976  05 
495  23 
232  80 
644  40 
980  11 
4  00 


St 
p.* 

la 


DoUan. 


52  50 


160  00 
62  50 


DoUarw. 


14  60 


981  06 


130  00 


3,857  137,497  94 


91  65 


14  00 
206  71 
118  05 
522  05 
325  25 
216  30 

62  45 
134  47 
500  25 
121  65 
48140 

81  50 


884  06 


67.238  94 


*  $4,393.58,  expense  of  removal  of  Nes  Perc^. 
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1 

M 

V 

OtOar,. 

DoBan. 

Mtar,. 

DoBan. 

DoOan. 

'»"■■ 

i>i)llim. 

t1G38 

82  37 

47  M 

htaoa 

1,190  00 

400  00 

'^ 

100  00 

m«^ 

1,0MW 

aoDDo 

•i'mse 

1.000  00 

1B7M 

11.801  « 

437  09 

1»H 

as 
1 

189  M 

IBM 

420  H 

MOM 

Ml  01 

H4  00 

^iSK 

Sg 

l.BIO» 

1 

1 

Mian. 

DBBart. 

318  81 

S,  880  12 

19  88 

8,784  81 

MS  19 

18,10181 

1,808  20 

23,000  00 
173,208  11 

0,73089 

i4,_Bii  as 

8.884  19 

ws 

3i510  25 

tU.701.7B,  eipsow  of  removal  of  Toobwi 


S;  028  SI 
33.180  S8 
13,142  10 
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I 

Stmtemeni  of  dUbursemenU  made  from  the  appropriatUms  for  ihe  InOam 


Heads  of  appropriAtions. 


PreTentbic  liquor  traffic,  Indian  reserva' 

tlons,  18& 

Sorrey  of  Indian  reaerrationt,  1885 

Stock  cattle  for  Indian  industrial  scfaoola, 

1886 

Sohool-lmUdinff ,  Forest  Orove,  Oree .' . 

IrrigatinfC  ditches,  Inman  reservations 

Commission  on  coal,  White  MoHBtain  Beser- 

vation,  Arizona,  1885 , 

Homesteads  for  Seminoles  of  Florida 

Homesteads  for  Indians 

Support  of— 

Indian  schools,  1885 , 

Indian  schools  in  Alaska,  1885 , 

Indian  school  near  Arkansas  City,  1885 

Indian  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1885 

Indian  school,  Forest  Grove,  Ores.,  1885. 

Indian  school,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  188d 

Indian  school,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  1885  . . . 

Indian  school,  N.  C.  Cherokees,  1885 

Indian  children  at  Hampton  School,  Va., 

1885 •. 

Indian  children  at  Lincoln  Institution, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1885 

Indian  children  at  schools  in  States,  1885. 
Telegraphing  and  purchase  of  Indian  sup* 

plies,1885 

Transportation  of  Indian  supplies,  1885 

Traveling  expense  of  Indian  inspectors,  1885. 
Traveling  expense  of  Indian  school  super- 
intendent, 1885  

Vaccination  of  Indians,  1885 

Indian  school  buildings 

Pavmentto  Flatheads  on  Jocko  Beserva 

tion,  right  of  way,  N.  P.  R  R  Co 

Surveying  allotments,  Puyallup  Reservation 
Expenses  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1885  . . . 
Bridges,  Santee  Sioux,  and  Ponca  Beserva- 

tions 

Gratuity  to  certain  Ute  Indians 


I 

i 


DoUan. 

5,000  00 
50,000  00 

25,000  00 
20,000  00 
50,000  00 

2,500  00 
6,000  00 
1,000  00 

510, 000  00 
15,000  00 
33,000  00 
70,000  00 
86,500  00 
20,500  00 
60,800  00 
4,000  00 

23,540  00 

83.400  00 
90,000  00 

40,000  00 

275,000  00 

6,000  00 


OBJECTS  AHD  PUBPOSBB  FOB  WHICH  THE  AF- 
PROPBIATIOlfS  HAVE  BSKN  EXPBHDBD. 


DoU§.  DoOan, 


IS 

3  SI. 


DoUart. 


H 


I 
I. 

8.9 


I 


£ 


DMmn. 


DdOmn, 


1,500  00 

1, 000  00311  50 
40,000  00 


263, 457  81 


27,195  68 


16,000  OOj. 
3,000  OOl. 
8,000  OO!. 

12,000  Ooj. 
4,000  00. 


11,641  29 


4,000  00 
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Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885 — Continaed. 


6BJBCTS  AKD  rUBPOSBS  FOB  WHICH  THB  APPBOPRIATIONB  HAYS  BSBN  EXPANDED. 


1 

o 

S 


DoUarw. 


i 


00  M 


8,430  00 
175  00 


DoUan. 
2, 014  85 


4S9.210  20 
8,661  68 
83,090  00 
75.826  72 
88,100  60 
28,984  80 
61.408  65 
1,087  50 

22,984  98 

27,254  46 
72,162  08 


27, 


;663'S' 


23  21 
528  00 


a 


CO 


i>oaart. 


18,460  82 


o 


H 

O 


9| 


I>oIiar(. 


a 

M 


DoUart, 


5,603  27 
1, 052  68 


3,000  00 


> 

z 

Q, 

Is 


DcUara, 


11,883  42 


DoUart, 


2,864  90 


16,000  00 


11, 878  80 


s 


I 


Dottart. 


I 
II 


3 

o 
H 


DoUart. 

2,014  85 
18,460  82 


Dottart. 

2,985  15 
81,589  18 


8,480  00  21,570  00 


175  00 
11, 838  42 

2,364  90 

28  21 

518  00 


8,863  30439,219  20 
8,561  68 
83,000  00 
75,826  72 
83,160  60 
28,934  80 
51,408  65 
1,087  50 


22,984  93 

27,254  46 
72, 162  08 

38,886  97 

263,457  81 

5,603  27 

1, 052  68 

311  50 

27,663  61 

16,000  00 


3,000  00 

11, 878  80 
4,000  00 


19,825  00 
38,166  58 

135  10 

5,976  79 

482  OO 

66,917  50 
6,438  32 


173  23 
3,339  40 

565  20 
9, 391  35 
2,912  50 

555  07 

6.145  54 
17, 837  92 

1.163  08 

11,542  19 

396  73 

447  32 

688  50 

12,336  39 


3,000  00 


121  20 
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EEPOBT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Statement  of  the  salariea  and  incidental  exfpenaea  paid  at  each  agency  in  (he  Indian  service 

number  of  Indians 


H'ames  of  agencies. 


Grand  total. 
Blackfeet 


Oheyenne  and  Arapa- 
ho. 


CRieyenne  Birer 


Colorado  Biver 
ColviUe 


Crow. 


Orow  Creek  and  Lower 
Bnil^. 


Devil's  Lake. 


Bastem  Cherokee 
Fort  Belknap 


VortBerthold. 


Fort  Peck 
Fort  Hall . 


Flathead. 


■Grande  Bonde 
Oreen  Bay.... 
Hoopa  Valley. 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita. 

Klamath 


LaPointe. 


Lemhi 


Mackinac. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Montana. 


Indian  Territory 


Dakota. 


Arizona 

Washington  Ter 


Montana. 


Dakota 


.do 


Korth  Carolina 
Montana 


Dakota 


Montana. 
Idaho 


Montana. 


Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Califomia 

Indian  Territory 


Oregon 


Wisconsin, 


Idaho. 


Michigan. 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employ  6s 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencieahare  been 
paid. 


2,000 
8,609 

2,007 

13,002 
8,078 

3,870  i 
2,400 

1,837 


8,000 
1,552 

1,304 


8,404 
1,432 


1,816 

756 
8,086 

515 
4,187 

010 
8,656 


667 
0,572 


Sopport  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 

1885. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  1885  ..... 
Support  of  Arapshoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches, 

Ktowas,  Comanches,  and  wiohitas. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1885. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  indnding 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Arizona, 

1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wash- 

injgton,  1885. 

Bui^lngs  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Golumbias  and  Colvilles.. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 

1885. 

Support  of  Crows,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakotai, 

1885. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inclndin|[ 

Suitee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1885. 
Support  of  Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  Band, 

Support  of  Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake,  1885 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of  Assinaboines  in  Montana,  1885 

Support  of  Gros  Ventres  in  Montana,  1885  . . . . , 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  la  Dakota, 
1885. 

Support  of  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Man- 
dans,  1885. 

Support  of  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agenojb  1885. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  m  Idano,  1885 

Support  of  Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  1885 

Sopport  of  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Beeervation,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 
1885. 

Support  of  Flatheads  and  other  confederated 
tHbes,  1885. 

Support  of  Flatheads,  Carlos  Band,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 

Contiugencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of  Menomonees,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  California, 
1885. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of  Apaches.  Kiowas,  and  Comanchea, 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 
1885. 

Support  of  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  1885 

Sopport  of  Klamatbs  and  Modocs,  1885 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1886 

Biiildings  at  i^Eenoies  ana  repairs,  1885 

Support    of    Chippewas    of    Lake    Saperiox; 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chippewas,  Boise  Forte 

band. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Idaho, 

1885. 

Support  of  Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  1885 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1^ 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 

Support  of  Chippewas  of  Laice  Superior,  1885.. 
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dmHn§  the  yMr  ending  June  30,  1885,  showing  the  appropriaiions  fnm  wMokpaid  and  ike' 
eAeackagenog. 


DiciDBiiTAL  BxrairtEa. 

Total  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAT  OF  BMPLOTte. 

TrmTeliB/ 
•zpeneee  of 

Office  rent, 
ftieLUgfat 
and  sta- 
tionery. 

Forage 
and  stable 
expenses. 

Misoella. 
neons. 

Begnlar. 

Temporary. 

Total  pay 

of 
employ6s» 

18,896  66 

$8,708  51 

$2,108  50 

$1,498  76 

$16,204  48 

$278,412  49 

$6,448  90 

$288,861  8» 

5,686  28 

5.686  2( 

88  00 

18  00 

• 

11  00 

5100 
269  69 

258  69 

1,199  94 

5,687  94 

427  99 

28  50 

7,289  8f 

61  50 

61  50 

6.802  88 
8,100  00 
3,626  00 

740  00 

7,542  86 

178  90 

178  90 

8,100  0$ 

407  71 

12  00 
420  00 

110  00 

826  80 

62  72 

1,887  78 
167  61 

878  70 
1,200  00 

6^367  19 

4,498  7» 

111  71 

88  00 

22  90 

199  84 

6,767  Ot 

21  00 

426 

26  26 

• 

12,095  29 

12,095  2$ 

186  40 

8  00 

188  40 

900  00 
8,460  66 

. 

195  00 

4,556  66 

24  56 

18  00 

800 

50  56 

2,800  00 
2,400  09 

5,200  OO 

28  00 

800 

26  00 

.a*...    ....    m.M 

6,686  70 

7,828  48 

1,000  00 

8,600  00 

282  00 

*• 

6,586  7a 

7,828  48 

10  50 

600 

16  50 

4,882  0$ 

966  50 

800 

268  60 

4,821  20 

988  04 
2,224  50 

1,289  66 

7,048  79* 

80  00 

299  00 

820  00 

2,224  60 

92  01 

1  50 
14  60 

4  50 

108  11 
61  00 

18  00 

2,260  00 
4,860  00 

1,200  00 
6^450  48 

2,264  50 

51  00 

• 

4,860  0$ 

18  00 

6,650  48 

6  50 

660 

1,145  00 
2,940  22 

4,085  22- 

880  06 

111  88 
406  67 

8  42 

28  05 

1,429  60 

8,284  52 

1,800  87 

499  99 

8,184  06 
860  00 

72  00 

• 

4,656  8$ 

176  25 

925 

185  00 

104  00 
800 

8,738  Oi^ 

196  40 

47  71 
800  00 

2  05 

648  16 

700  00 

1.063  00* 
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Statement  of  the  salariei  and  inoidental  expenses  paid  at  each  agency  in 


Kamet  of  i^encies. 


Mesoalero 

Mission 

KaT%)o 

liTeahBay 

Nevada 

New  York 

NezPero4 

Nisqnally  and  S'Koko- 
mish. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago . 

Osage  and  Kaw 

Onray 

Pima,    Maiioopa,  and 

Papago. 
PineJRWge 


Ponoa,    Pa#nee,   and 
Otoe. 


Pottawat  o  m  i  e     and 
Great  Nemaha. 


Pneblo. 


Qninaielt , 

Qoapaw  ...w^... 


Sosebad 

Bonnd  Yalley 
Sao  and  Fox . 

9ao  and  Fox . 


State  or  Terri* 
tory. 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


New  Mexico  . . . 

Califomia 

New  Mexico  . . . 

;Wa8hingtonTer 
ritory. 

Nevada 

New  York 

Idaho 

Washington  Ter> 
ritory. 

Nebr 

Indian  Territory 

Utah 

'Arizona. ........ 

Dakota 

Indian  Territory 


Nebraska. 


New  Mexico.... 


Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 

Indian  Territory 


Dakota 

Califomia 

Indian  Territory 


Iowa 


1,183 

8,048 

28,142 

776 

8,757 
4,970 
1,487 

1,681 

2,402 
1,897 
1,252 

12,050 
7,649 

1,977 


966 


7,762 


419 


1,028 


8,292 

600 

2,782 


880 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employes 
and  incideDtal  expenses  of  a|;encies  have  beem 
paid. 


Support  of  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 

ioo,  188& 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service   in  New 

Mexico,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses   Indifm   service  in  Cali- 

ioruia,  1885. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 

Incidental  expenses   Indian    service  in  New 

Mexico,  1885. 

Supporfrof  Navajoes,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton, 1885. 

Support  of  Makahs,  1886 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Nevada, 

1885. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Buildings  at  agencies  ana  repidrs,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Idi^o,  1885 

Snpportof  NezPero6&  1885 

Contingencies  Indian  I)epartment,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 

ton.  1885. 

Support  of  S'Klallams.  1885 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Wmnebagoes 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of  Kansas  Indians,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Utah,  1885 

Support  of  Urahs,  Tabeqnache  band,  1885 

Support  of  confederated  oands  of  IJtes,  1885 

[ncidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Arizona, 

1885. 
Inoidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1885. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inoludiBg 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of  Indians  of  central  snperintendenoy, 

Support  of  Ponoas,  1885 t 

Support  of  Pawnees,  1885 , 

Support  of  Nez  Percys  of  Joseph's  band,  1885. .. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pottawatomies 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  lowas , 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kickapoos 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Ne'w 

Mexico,  1885. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 

Support  of  Quinailts  and  Quillehutes,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  WaaUp 

ington,  1885. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Eastern  Shawnees 

Support  of  Indians  of  Central  snperintendenoy. 

Support  of  Modoos  in  Indian  Territory,  1885 

Support  of  Quapaws,  1885 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  indndlng 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Ci^fomiaL 

1885. 

Contingencies  Inditm  Department,  1885 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  lOa- 

sis^ppi. 
Support  of  Indians  of  central  snperintendenoy. 

Support  of  Kickapoos,  1885 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Fulflllmg  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 

sissippi. 
Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 
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Indian  service  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  ^o. — Continued. 


mCmBlfTAL  BXPBirSBS. 

Total  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAY  OF  BHPLOTtS.  • 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

agents. 

OfBoe  rent, 
fael,  Ught, 
and  sta- 
tionery. 

Forage 
and  stable 
expenses. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Begnlar. 

Temporary. 

Total  pay 

of 
employes. 

$6,650  44 

$337  50 

$149  25 



$75 
80  86 

$150  00 

$6,987  94 

138  67 

f26  10 
405  00 

$74  25 

1,100  00 

724  88 

1. 100  00 

81  10 

775  06 

156  00 

1, 012  16 
108  00 

6,674  89 

130  00 

6,804  89 

108  00 

•  •••••    s^  •  •  w  • 

1.000  00 
3,240  00 

650  00 

1,000  00 

572  80 

22  50 

20  00 

40  00 

100  00 



17  25 
5  95 

612  55 

iii'ii* 

464  80 

3,240  00 

58  86 



86  50 

736  50 

154  80 

210  00 

» 

3,280  00 
1,200  00 
2,200  00 

1,476  00 

4,480  00 

246*i5 

184  00 

380  15 

47  00 

3,728  90 

80  05 

10  00 

40  05 

3,298  36 

225  00 

3,528  36 

186  92 

:::"'::::::: 

186  92 

1,494  07 
1,200  00 
422  00 
8,718  45 
5.012  86 

1,494  07 

323  55 

1  50 

325  05 

864  00 

380  tK) 

6,084  45 

251  85 

3  00 

254  85 

5,012  86 

249  70 

•••••••••••• 

250 

8  50 

252  20 

9. 266  22 

9.266  22 

99  55 

25  00 

•  •••••  ••••  •■ 

188  05 

2,100  00 

3, 021  40 
3,765  00 
2,505  00 

7  12 

11,898  52 

124  02 

40  00 

164  02 

■  ■AaaM*--*_. 

•       73848 

188  13 

715  68 

1,800  00 

...... ..... 

1,642  29 

57  27 

76  45 

7  50 

600  00 

998  60 

1,807  50 
1,600  00 

1,003  00 

81  50 

31  50 

68  05 

4  00 

191  67 
4,753  54 

820  12 
191  67 

87  50 

109  55 

72  00 
299  62 

5,828  62 
7,667  20 

2,296  16 

7,667  20 
2,296  16 

3  50 

8  50 
82  90 

82  90 

2,369  53 
2,850  00 
1,382  85 

sio'oo* 

6,102  38 
360  06 

29  00 

67  50 

80  00 

25  00 

151  50 
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Statement  of  the  salariee  and  incidental  expenee$  paid  at  eaek  agemmf  im 


Karnes  of  agsnotes. 


San  Carlos. 


Santee  and  Flaodreaii . . 


Shoshone  and  Bannaok . 


Sisseton 


SUets 

Soothern  Ute 


Standing  Book. 


Tnlalip 


Tiil6BiTer 

Tbnkawa,  speoial* 
XTintah  Valley.... 
XTmatilla 


Union 

Warm  Springs. 


Western  Shoshone. 


White  Earth. 


Yakama. 
Yankton. 


State  or  Tenl- 
tory. 


Axlsona 


Nebraska. 


Wyoming 


Dakota 


Oregon .. 
Colorado. 


Dakota 


WashingtonTer- 
ritory. 


California 
Texas  .... 

Utah 

Or^^n  ... 


Indian  Territory 
Oregon 


Keyada.  .*. 


Minnesota 


WashingtonTer 
ritory. 


Dakota 


Knmber 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agenoy. 


6.000 
1,264 
1,841 

1,484 

907 
088 

4,450 

1,164 

675 

VI 

1.022 

896 


64.000 
831 


800 
6,885 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employte 
and  moidental  expenses  of  ageneles  bayebesa 
paid. 


3,272 
1,726 


Incidental  expenses  Indian  serrioe  in  Ariaona, 

1885. 
Sapport  of  Indians  in  Arisona  and  Kew  Iferieo^ 

Contingencies  Indian  Dep«rtment,  1885 

Sapport  of  Ponoas,  1885 

Support  of  Sioox  of  diiferent  tribes,  indnding 

Santee  Sionx  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
Incide&tal  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wytnning, 

1885. 
Sopport  of  Korthem  Cheyennes  and  Ar^ahoea, 

Sapport  of  Shoshone  and  Bannacks,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Dakota, 

1885. 

Sapport  of  Sioux  of  Lake  Traverse,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Oregon, 

1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Colorado, 

1885. 
Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  1885 .... 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Dak<rta, 

1885. 
Sapport  of  Sioox  of  different  tribes,  imduding 

Santee  Sioax  of  Kebraska,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Waah- 

ington,  18SS. 
Sapport  of  D' Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes  In 

Washington,  1885. 
Incidentafexpenses  Indian  servioe  in  CaUfomin, 

1885. 

Sapport  of  Tonkawas^885 

Contingencies  Indian  I>epartment,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Utah,  1886 
Sapport  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  1885  . . . 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Oregon, 

1885. 
Sapport  of  Walla  Walla.  Caynse,  and  UmatOln 

tribes,  1885. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Oregon, 

1885. 
Sapport  of  confederated  tribes  and  bands  In 

Middle  Oregon,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  KevadA, 

1885. 
Superintendent  of  Shoshones  in  Nevada,  1885. .. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

FulflllinK  treaty  with  Chippewas,  Pillagers,  and 

Lake  Wianebagoshish  bands. 
Sapport  of  Chippewas  of  White  Sarth  Beaer- 

vatioD,  1885. 
Sopport  of  Chippewas  at  Bed  Lake  and  Pem- 
bina, 1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  servioe  in  Washing- 
ton, 1885. 

Sapport  of  Takamas  and  other  Indians^885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1885. 

Support  of  Sioux  Yankton  tribe.  1885 

Fuimiing  treaty  with  Sioux  Yankton  tribe 


*  The  Tonkawa  Indians  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  during  this  flsoal  year,  and  are  now 
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INCIDBXTAL  EXPBIfSEB. 


PAT  OF  EHPLOTAs. 


TravellDK       9®f  «T/'  '     Forage 
expoDsesof        "n^ 'i?^:'    ,  and  stable 
*«*«***•  tlonery:         expenses. 


$499  00 


69  00 


4  00 


74  12 


53  00 
136  55 


261  90 


106  50 


41  25 


149  25 
320  85 


28  20 


•1' 


88  70 
145  10 


36  00 
47257 


89  25 
MOO 


Total  of 
incidental 


^n^^nl^     expenses.      ^^^^^   .Temporary. 


H 


45  00 


neons.      I 

$7  00 
19  00 
14  00 


172  00 


9  50 


507  50  ' 


4  30 


12  00 
118  05 


52  50  ! 


22  10 


22  00 


25  65 


66  00 


120  15 
'32*00" 


42  00 
110  00 


210  00 


40  00 
105  00 


90  00 


22  70  ' 
*3'75'' 


Total  pay 

of 
employds. 


85  50 


585  92 


254  60 


261  90 


80  25 


54  00 


$670  00  '    $7, 755  81  $134  80        $7. 755  81 

83  90 

920  00    1 

20  00  4.  665  00 


920  00 
3,  725  00 


4,  624  89    . 
3,  992  15    . 


4  50 


3,500  90 

65  00         2.  000  00 


3,  908  76 


42  00 


8, 200  00 


181  10         2,  900  00 
63  25  945  00 


240  90    

441  00         1,556  00 

3.720  00 

60  20    


220  00 


3. 700  00 


76  80  j          417  50  I      1, 770  00 
26  25  281  35  I 


2,367  39 


125  25 
171  39 


188  70         1, 660  82 

581  32         1, 450  00 

1,920  00 


2,940  00 
2,154  99 


8. 199  72 


4.089  06  '. 
1. 239  56  I 


5  00 


ttie  Oakland  portion  of  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  agency. 

6288  I— VOL  II 35 


8,617  04 


3, 505  40 
2,000  00 


3, 950  76 
8,200  00 


2,900  00 
945  00 


5, 496  00 


3,  700  00 
1, 893  25 


2, 538  78 


50  00  I        1, 700  82 


33  33  8, 498  32 


105  00  I       8, 304  72 


5,333  62 
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Statement  sh/noing  number  of  patents  for  land  issued  to  individuals  of  the  several  Indian 

tribes  np  to  September  1,  \^b. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Date  of  treaty.       Statute. 


Brothertowns 

Chippewas 

Chlppewas  of  Saginaw 

Cbippewa8  and  others 

Chippewas,  OttawasandPottawatomios. 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 

Chippewas  of  Sajj^aw,  &c 


Chippewas  of  Mississippi 

Do 

Chippewas  (Baffalo) 

ChippewHSof  Bois  Fort 

Chippewas  of  MissiHsippi,  &o 

Chippewas  of  Ked  Lake  and  Pembina 

Chevenne  and  Arapabo 

'  Do 

Choctaw 

Do 

Creek 


Delaware 

Do 

Do 

Dwaroish 

Flatbea«l  s,  &o 

Kaskaskias,  &.o 

Do 

Kansas 

Do 

Kickapoo 

Miami 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nenr aha  half-breeds 

Nea  rerc6 » 

Nlsqually,  &o  ' 

Ottowa  and  Chippewa 

Ottawa  on  Mauraee -. I 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa | 

Ottawa  of  Kansas | 

Omaha I 

Omaha I 

Pottawatomie 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do ! 

Do ; 

Pawnee 

Ponca  

Qaapaw ■ 

SjEkoand  Fox 

Do ., ; 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Mississippi ' 

Seneca,  &c i 

Six  Nations  

Sioux  (Flandreau) ' 

Sioux  (Santee) t 

Shawnee 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 

Stockbridge 

Wea ! 

Wyandotte 

Do 

Do  

Winnebago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tankton 


Act  of 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Act  of 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Treacy 

Treaty 

Act  of 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Act  of 

Tn-aty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Tienty 

Tieaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Trenty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Act  ut 

Treaty 

Act  of 

Act  of 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Act  of 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Treaty 


of 
of 
of 

of 
of 


1839 

of  1829  ... 
of  181ft  .. 

1821... 

18  i3... 

1854.,. 

C1855. 

\  18tf4. 

S  1855. 

)  1864. 
of  1H67... 
of  1854  .. 
of  1806... 
of  1864  .. 
of  1863... 

1874 

of  1865  .. 
of  1805.., 
of  1820... 
of  1832  .. 

of  {  *^' 
"*    \  1866. 

1874 

of  1818   .. 

of  1855  - . 

1872  

of  1854  .. 

of  I8e7  .. 

of  1825  .. 

of  1859... 

of  1854... 

of  1862... 

of  1818... 

of  1826... 

of  1834  . . 

of  1838  . . 

of  1840..,. 

of  18.H... 

of  183U  . . 

of  1863... 

of  1854... 

of  1855  .. 

of  1831... 

of  1855... 

1875 

of  1862... 

1872 

lr^^»2     .... 

of  1H18... 

of  1826... 

of  1828... 

of  1827  ... 

of  1832... 

of  1861  ... 

of  1867    .. 

of  1866  ... 

of  1857  ... 

of  1858... 

of  1824... 

of  1832... 

of  1842  ... 

of  1861    .. 

of  18d7  ... 

of  1867... 

of  1838  ... 

1863 

of  1868... 

of  1854... 

of  1867... 


Treaty  of  I  }«« 


Treaty 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Treats- 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Act  of 
Act  of 
Treaty 


of  1818. 
of  1817 
of  1842 
of  1855 
of  1829 
of  1832 
1863  ... 
1870  .. . 
of  1858 


Total 


5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

U 

14 

11 

14 

16 

10 

24 

13 

13 

18 

14 

7 

7 

7 

12 

14 

18 

7 

12 

17 

10 

15 

7 

12 

10 

13 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

7 

14 

10 

11 

7 

11 

18 

12 

17 

22 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

12 

15 

14 

11 

12 

7 

7 

7 

12 

15 

15 

7 

12 

15 

10 

15 

0 

11 

7 

7 

II 

10 

7 

7 

12 
16 
U 


340 
320 
2U3 
218 
431 

1009 
633 
«.i7 
633 
657 
719 

1109 
765 
693 
667 
535 
703 
98 
210 
366 

1129 
793 
146 
148 
927 
226 

1082 
513 
244 

nil 

1078 
623 
189 
300 
458 
569 
582 

1093 
328 
647 

1132 
621 
359 
621 
516 

1237 
391 
841 
185 
295 
317 
805 
394 

1191 
331 
763 
729 
997 
232 
874 
596 

1171 
495 
513 
550 
392 
635 

1053 
505 
955 
663 
186 
160 
581 

1150 
323 
870 
658 
885 
743 


No.  of 
patents. 

892 

6 
1ft 
12 

1 
1«01I 

\       1,«56 


;} 


} 


3 


22 

52 

5 

215 

64 

110 

4 

11 
4 
1 

3S 

12 
2 

26 

45 

2 

807 


1 

53 

1,756 

2 

824 

237 
2 

•54 

I 

4 

6 

1 

102 

186 

603 

415 

15 

15 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

82 

0 

516 


2 

8 


4 

489 

31 

6 

ll«07t 
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CmrHJlcates  of  allotmenta  of  land  issued  to  the  several  Indian  tribes  up  to  September  1, 1885. 


Name  of  tiibe. 


Chippewas  of  Mississippi 

Kew  York,  in  Kansas 

Pawnee 

Pottawatomie,  Citizen 

SloaXfSantee 

8ioax 

Sieeeton  and  Wahpeton . . . 
CUppewas  and  Munsee . . . 


Total 


Date  of  treaty. 


Treaty  of  1867 

Treaty  of  1838 

Act  of  1878 

Act  of  1872 

Art  Of  1863 

Treaty  of  1868 

Treaty  of  1867 

Treaty  of  1859 ^. 


Volume. 


16 
7 

10 
17 
12 
15 
15 


Page. 


710 
550 
30 
159 
810 
635 
505 


12  >  1105 


Knmber 
of  cer- 
tificates. 


67 

32 

52 

11 

485 

284 

270 

00 


1,290 


Statement  shovjing  allotments  of  land  for  which  certificates  or  patents  have  not  issued  up  to 

September  1, 1885. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Date  of  treaty. 


Kiolcapoo 

Kiaqnally  (Pnyallnp) .. 
Pottawatomie,  Citizen 

Shawnee.  Absentee 

Stookbridge 


Total 


Treaty  of  1862 
Treaty  of  1854 
Act  of  1872... 
Act  of  1872... 
Act  of  1871... 


Yolame. 


13 
10 
17 
17 
16 


Number 
Page.'  of  allot- 
ments. 


623 
1132 
150 
159 
404 


282 
]f>6 
109 
327 
47 

931 


I 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  ISSUED  SINCE 

OCTOBER  3,  1884. 

DAKOTA. 

Old  Winnebago  and  Craw  Creek  Reserves, 

Executive  Mansion,  February  27,  1885. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
known  as  the  Old  Winnebago  Reservation  and  the  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek  Reservation, 
and  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  set  apart  and  reserved  by  Executive 
order  dated  January  11,  1875,  and  which  is  not  covered  by  the  Executive  order  dated 
August  9,  1879,  restoringjcertain  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the  order  of  January  11,  187.5, 
except  the  following  described  tracts :  Townships  lOd  north,  range  71  west,  108  north, 
range  72  west;  fractioual  township  108  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  section 
4,  sections  5,  0,  7,  8,  I',  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  :«  of  township  107 
north,  range  70  west;  fractional  townships  107  north,  range  71  west,  107  north,  range 
72  west,  107  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  township  106  north,  range  70 
west,  and  fractional  township  106  north,  range  71  westj  and  except  also  all  tracts  within 
the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  Old  Winnebago  Reservation  and  the  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek 
Reservation,  which  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  above-described  tracts  and  which 
may  have  heretofore  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  residing  upon  said  reservation,  or 
which  may  have  heretofore  been  selected  or  occupied  by  the  said  Indians  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians 
of  April  29,  1868,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

(See  proclamation  of  the  President,  April  17, 188.5,  page  LI,  annulling  this  Executive 
order. ) 


MONTANA. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  November  26,  IbB4. 

It  IS  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  country,  lying  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Territory  of  Montana — viz,  beginning  at  the  point  on  the  one  hundred 
and  seventh  meridian  of  west  longitude  (said  meridian  being  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation 'i  where  the  southern  40-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  intersects  said  one  hundred  and  seventh 
meridian ;  thence  soutti  along  said  meridian  to  a  point  30  miles  south  of  the  point 
where  the  Montana  base  line,  when  extended,  will  intersect  t'aid  meridian;  thence 
due  east  to  a  point  12  miles  east  of  the  Rosebud  River;  thence  in  a  northerly  and 
northeasterly  direction,  along  a  line  parallel  with  said  i^osebud  River  and  12 'miles 
distant  therefrom,  to  a  point  on  the  southern  40-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  12  miles  distant  from  said  Rosebud  River;  tbeuoe 
westwardly  along  the  said  southern  limits  and  across  the  said  Rosebud  River  to 
the  place  of  beginning — be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  from  sale  and  settle- 
ment, and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indians,  now  residing  in  the  southern  portion  of  Montana  Territory,  and  such 
other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon :  Provided, 
however  J  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  included  within  the  foregoing  described 
boundaries  which  have  been  located,  resided  upon,  and  improved  by  bona  fide  set- 
tlers prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1884,  to  the  amount  to  which  such  settlers  might 
be  entitled  under  the  laws  regulating  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United^ 
States,  or  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  said  laws,  are  hereby  excluded* 
from  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


NEBRASKA. 

N%obr%ra  Reserve, 


Executive  Mansion,  February  9,  1885. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  lands  within  the  Niobrara,  or  Sant«e  Sioux  Indian 
Beseryation,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  remaining  unallotted  to,  and  unselected  by, 
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the  IndiaiiH  of  said  reservationjunder  the  act  of  March  3, 1863,  and  the  Sioux  treaty  of 
April  29,  1868,  respectively,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1885,  except  such  as  are  occupied 
for  agency,  school,  and  missionary  purposes,  he,  and  the  same  are  herehy,  restored  to 
the  poblic  domain  from  and  after  that  date  and  made  subject  to  settlement  and  entry 
on  and  after  May  15,  1885. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


NEW   MEXICO. 

Zuni  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  March  3,  1885. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  May  1,  1883.  explaining];,  de- 
fining, and  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  ZuQi  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  except  and  exclude  from 
the  addition  made  to  said  reservation  by  the  sairl  Executive  order  of  May  1, 1883,  any 
and  all  lands  which  were  at  the  date  of  said  order  settled  upon  and  occupied  in  good 
faith  under  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
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"*  ,Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population  of 


1 


Total  Indian        | 
and  mixed  pop- .     |p 


olation. 


e 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


§ 


p 
o 


% 

S 

o 
« 

s 

JZ5 


2S 


2c  i   ®    - 
2^  1   S3 


0.2P 


Total  num- 
ber of  In- 
dians who 
can  read. 


•5.2     ♦  « SP      a*©      S  M 


« 


S 
« 


»^  cS 

a 

a 
5Z5 


KLRIZOMA. 

Colorado  IHver  Agency. 


Mohave 

ChimehueviB. 


Pima  Agency. 


Pima 

Maricopa. 
Papago... 


810 
202 


4,500 

550 

7,000 


494 


518 


168 


ft* 

9 

a 


o 

a 

s 
525 


u 

a 


a 

9 

O 


51 


6,  050       6, 000 


U 


850 
100 
500 


San  Carlos  Agency. 

White  Mountain  Apache.. 

San  Carios  Apache 

Chiricahna 

Apache  Yuma 

Apache  Tonto — 

Apache  Mohave 


03.600 1    M,800     bl,800 


29 


0500; 

0300 


b250: 
&150 


6250 
M50 


oOOO 


Indians    in    Arizona    not 
under  an  agent 


6300        2(300 


Hnalapai. 
Ynma  — 
Mohave . . 
Suppai ... 


0620 
0030 
o700 
o214 


CALIFORlflA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency. 
Hoopa 

Mission  Agency. 


&310 
6465 
6350 
6107 


Serranos 

Diegnenos 

Coahnila 

San  Luis  Rey .« . . . . 

Round  Valley  Agency. 


515 


390  1 

745  I 

793 

1,120 


29' 


236 


150        1,500 


Concow 

Little  Lake 

Pitt  River  and  Potter  Val- 
ley   

Redwood 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 


138 
143i 


Tule  River  Agency. 

Tule  and  Tejon 

Wichnrani.    Kbweab,    and  , 
King's  River ; 

Indians  in  California  not  j 
under  an  agent. 


54 

23 

242  J 


135 
0540 


S 


69 


298 


6310 
6465 
6350 
6107 


279 


54i 


14 


1,548| 


770       250i 


302 


75       103 


3 


64 
6270 


Sierra  County 

El  Dorado  County . 
Mendocino  County. 


ol2 

66 

ol93 

1    696 

ol.  240 

6620 

71, 


18 


38 


o  From  report  of  1884. 
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20 
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41 


25 


12: 


225. 


29,        74 


18 


66 

1 

1 

.   .1 .  . 

697 

1 1 ' 

6620 
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Indian  tribes,  civilization^  allotments,  houses,  ^o. 


1 

S 


U 


*z 

■1"  i 

lit? 

ill: 


14 


1  I 

p.  ' 

S  r 

►3  ! 

a  ' 

d 
JZ5 


Number  who 
wear  citi- 
zens* dress. 


0. 

a 


51 


32 


\ 


220        792 


2,000,    2,500 

175'        375 

1    7,000 


Id  . 

Number  of 

npo 
tted. 

allotment^ 

g^ 

made  to  In- 

1^ 

dians. 

Si 

« 

da 

' 

M-^ 

. 

« 

ood. 
blood 

er  of 
cultiv 

2       % 

•n'« 

?     5 

§S 

£     1^ 

:zi 

Number  of 
malein- 
diuis  who 
nndertake 
manual  la- 
bor in  civil- 
ized pur- 
suits. 


Dwelling- 
houses 
built  by 
Indians 

during  the 
year. 


Dwelling- 
houses 
built  for 
Indians 
during  the 
year. 


I 


•d 

1^ 


I   d 


« 

o 


.S 


5g 


Agency 
buudings 
j   erected 
I  g    .during  the 

J  3    I     year. 

S^  , 

o  d« 


s 


s 

d 


a 

d 
525 


e 

O  d 

5a 
s 


5   300  ) 

{  1001 5 


;000|i 

260  V 

,000  ) 


2,000 
3, 


20 


26 


200, 


515 


170, 


8       21 


138       3 


$763 


lOD       100 


16       600     14 


2,600        448 


600 


900 


216 


50       51 


16 


50       5 


1.000 


118       1 


66 


135 


30 


2     130         41 


2  . 


40 


6  Estimated. 
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Table  of  staiiaticB  relating  to  population  of  Indiam 


Ifcune  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Caufobnia-  Continaed 

Indians  in  Oalifomia,  dkc- 
Continued. 

ShMta  County 
Yolo  County  ... 
Tehama  County 
Solano  County 
Laasen  County 
Colusa  County 
Humboldt  County 
Marin  County 
Sonoma  County 
Butte  County 
PlumaH  County 
Placer  County 
Napa  County 
Sutter  County 
Amador  County 
Nevada  County 
Lake  County 


KlanuUhs 

Beffua  Banche 
WirkB-wah  Banche 
Hoppa  Banche 
Wakel  Banche 
Too*rup  Banche^ 
Sah-sil  Banche 
Ai>yolch  Banche 
Surper  Banche 

COIX)BAI>0. 

Southern  Uts  Agency. 


HuacheTJte 

Capote  TJte 

Weeminuche  Ute-  ^ 


DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 


Blaokfeet  Sioux.... 

Sans- Arc  Sioux 

Minnecoqiou  Sioux 
Two  Kettle  Sioux 


Otow    Oreeh    and    Lower 
BrvU  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonnais  Sioux. 
Lower  Brul6  Sioux 

DetiV*  Lake  Agency. 


Sisseton  Sioux 

Wabpeton  Sioux 

Cuthead  Sionx 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa 
Pembina  Band  Chippewa. . 


a  From  report  of  1884. 
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riitt,  oivilixatioo,  ailotmrnU,  hoiuei,  ^. — Continaed. 
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1 
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ss 
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■s 
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Nnmbn 

nnd'r«l 
miHiiiml  1 
bor  In  clT 

h 
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1 

1 

1 
l_ 

1 
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IM 

1 

SSd 

log 

20 

em 
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S37 

40 

100 

i: 

ZIO 

1 

1    1 
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TabU  of  itaiittim  retaiing  U>  population  of  I 


IS       36        n 


13&      US       Tlf 


Standing  SMk  Agentg. 

filKkfeet  Sioui 

Loner  Y»Dl[UHUiala  ^ooi  . 

DDCapapa  Sloni 

Upper  YunktoDDalgSioai  . 
Mixed  biwd  orBbovebMide 

Yankton  Agenty, 

IDAHO,       t 

Fort  Bali  igtncy. 

Bunuk 

Shoshane 

Lenhi  Agency, 

AboBbODO,    BuiDuk,    and 

Na  Ptrte  Agency. 

Hot  PereA 

Indian*  in  /doAs  not  undir 
anagenl. 

Pend  d'OralDe  and  Eootie- 


l.»M 

7M 

780 

'i 

118 

2,  log 

i.m 

1,728 

271 

m 

IBS 

MD 

!    s 

«. 

™ 

•m 

e 

SOS 

w 

1,«7 

.. 

ST2 

™. 

.« 

MOD 

MOO 

378!        7S|        Ml        10        M       1« 


aFrom  report  of  1884. 
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triheSf  civilizaUony  allotmeHts,  houses,  ^'c. — Continued. 


•  a 


r   I 


Number  who 
wear  citi- 
zens' dress. 


,  Number  of 
allotments 
made  to  In- 
dians. 


a 
♦J 

.3 -a 


Number  of 
male  In- 
dians who 
undertake 
manual  la- 
bor in  civil- 
ized pur- 
suits. 


Dwelling- 
houses 
built  by 
Indians 

during  the 
year. 


Dwelling- 
houses 

built  for 
Indians 

during  the 
year. 


§ 


Agency 

buu  dings 

erected 

during 

the  year. 


e  Not  reported. 
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Table  of  etatUHoB  relating  to  population  of  Indian 


Kame  of  mgenoy  and  tribe. 


INDIAlf  TBBBITOBT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency. 


Cheyenne 
▲rapaho  .. 


Kiowa,    OomaneJie,    and 
Wichita  Agency. 


Apaohe  ... 

Caddo 

Comanche. 
Delaware  . 
Keeohie . . . 

Kiowa 

Towaoonie 

Waooe 

Wichita... 


Oeage  Agency. 


Osage . . . 
Kaw  .... 
Qoapaw. 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe 
Agency. 


Pawnee 

Ponca 

Otoe  and  Miasonria  . 
Tonkawa  and  Lipan 


Qiuapam  Agency, 


Eastern  Shawnee. 

Miami 

Ifodoo  

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Qoapaw 

Seneca 

Wyandotte 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 


Absentee  Shawnee 

Iowa 

Mexican  Kickapoo , 

Pottawatomie  (citizen) 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missis- 
sippi   

Other  tribes 


Union  Agency. 


Cherokee.. 
Chickasaw 
Choctaw . . 

Creek 

geminole . . 


I 
1 


2,282 
1,327 


319 

570 

1,544 

71 

74 

1,169 

162 

39 

189 


1,562 
225 
120 


1,045 

674 

266 

92 


69 

67 

94 

117 

149 

52 

239 

251 


710 

89 

846 

550 

457 
680 


623,000 

66,000 

M8,000 

614,000 

63,000 

aBstlmated. 


Total  Indian 
and  mixed  pop- 
ulation. 


•2 


o 


^ 

• 

-a 

a 

£ 

! 


433 


100 
*79 


84; 

471 
4 

iiol 

9* 
189, 
239 


700 


994 


504 
286 
130 
a46 


27 
23 
46' 
49 
69J 
26 
126 
108, 


96.      1,713'      1.896 


43       1,890'      2.247; 


903 


641 
2891 
1361 
a46' 


42, 
34 

68' 

8o; 

26, 
114 
143 


1,400       1,332 


e  ^ 

l-s 


all,500laU,500' 
a3,000  a3,000; 
a9,000    a9,000' 


a7,000 
al,500 


a7,000 
a  1,600 


796 


I 


1^ 

h 

o 

I 
i 


I- 

si 


o 
u 


55 


I 


Total  nom- 
ber  of  In- 
dians who 
can  read. 


d 

9 

o 


364 


767 


a260l 


344 


275 


251 

12i* 

67 


(«) 


I 


69 
42 


(c) 


16' 
27, 
12! 
36 
32 
12 
901 
91 


19 
40 
24 
70 
72! 
13 
84 
185 


(«) 


8801   275 


125 


128 


40 


(0 


5 
18 


3 

16 
12 
60 
37 

6 

30 

100 


I 

u 
9 

a 

t3 


236 


220 


110   165 


(0) 


56 

29 


17 
25 
12 
10 
35 
7 

64 
86 


190   210 


6  From  report  of  1884. 
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IribM,  oitnlizatfoM,  Motmentt,  kouMi,  fa. — Continned. 


1 

s 

i 

1 

■B 

1 

KQmb 

1 

rwto 

t 
I 

2.800 

Hmnli 

1 

_1_ 

if 

1 
4»a 

« 

1 

1 
i 

. 

fi 

L 

r 
1 

•IS 

dDliDg 

lilt 

1     *388 

1        ' 

21 

1 

4N> 

IS 

MOO 

.. 

'1 

300 
243 

J, 

.1. 

1 

1* 

a.;    ml-.* 

IS 

■        1 

K 

i 

1* 
231 

soo 

8 

2 

1 

WM 

N 
100 

■1 

1        j 

WI.20.1.. 

1 

^^ 

IW 

» 

■■ 

3,1.  too 

1 

....' 

■■  1 
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Table  of  eiaiisiica  relating  to  population  of  Indian, 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


IOWA. 

S<io  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sao  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Ne- 
maha Agency. 

Chippewa  and  Muntee 

Iowa    

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie        

Sao  and  Fox  of  Missonri  . . . 


•a 


380 


76, 
138 
235' 
430{ 

87 


i    % 

I     s 


o 
B 

J25 


Totol  Indian 
and  mixed  pop- 
ulation. 


JS         I 


82 

103! 

80| 

80 

lo; 


-a 


185 


36* 
66; 

no' 

230 
43 


'Si 

a 

9 


X 

"as 


5« 


a 

a 


195|     (a) 


40 

72 

125j 

200' 

44 


(a) 


22 
32 
50| 

20l 


i 


o 


^-a    ^^ 


•  o 

»^ 

a  ctc 

M  a 

o 


a 

p 

J25 


o 

I      00 

►a 


25 


43 
100 

52 
101 

25 


p   I 

o   I 

a 


a 

a 


175 


i5 

P   - 

e0.fl 

.»-   00 

•^  p 

J® 

I" 

p 


Total  nam- 
ber  of  In- 
dians w^ho 
can  read.    ' 


, 1 

1 

10; 

5 

2^ 

10 

74' 

15 

10.. 

•  •  •  • 

p 
if 

o 


28 
70 
55 
125 
15 


►>     ,     ^ 


a 

t3 


175         25! 


16 
45' 
31 
651 
20 


MICHIOAN. 

Mackinac  Agency. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Snperior . ! 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan  | 

Creek,  and  Black  Kirer  . . ' 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa | 

Pottawatomie  of  JSaron 

I 
miunssota. 

White  Earth  Agency. 


Mibsinsippi  Chippewa 

Ottertail  Chippewa 

Pembina  Chippewa 

Pillager  Leech  Lake 

Pillager     Winnebaeoshish 

and  Pillager  Cass  Lake. . . 

Red  Lake  Chippewa 

Mille  Lac  Chippewa 

White    Oak    Point  Band 

Chippewa 


1,0001 


2,500 
6, 000.  J 
72 


►  5,700'      5,- 700       3,800 


MONTANA. 

Blacl^eet  Agency. 

Blaokfeet,  Blood,  and  Pie- 
gan 


Oroto  Agency. 

Crow  and  Northern  Chey- 
enne   


Flathead  Agency. 


Flathead 

Eootenais 

Pend  d'OreilleQ 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 


Assinaboine. 
Gros  Ventre. 


922 

596 

218 

1,169 

387! 

1,069 

942, 

582 


S 


2,000, 


3,870' 


450 
480 
886 


\ 


700 
852 


0\ 
2  i 


690 

55; 

75i 


250 


44 


871' 


788 

485 
6471; 


870 


28 


865, 


770) 

584' 
&471 


6290        6292 


18|  900.      1, 100 


43       1, 870       2, 000 


946 


6752        6800 
a  Not  reported. 


1,000;      500,  4.000 

14!        15        40' 


119' 


600 


500  3,000  2,000 


50        10> 


471,      210!        82|        38!      166      164 


324         71' 
I 
234         30; 
225I 


500!        20 


835|        50i 


1801 


2511        20 


10        651 

I  I  I 

10;        15|       25' 


40         60 


20 


43 


160 


20^ 
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1     |a 

1     'S^ 

9 
O 

earned 
year. 

who  c 
)r  ordin 

a 

1 

—  «  sc 

CO 

who  have 
during  th 

of  ludiar 
h  euoagh 
ree. 

i2 

a 

M 

«M 

o 

**        1  li  s  £3  i 

h 

J 

i 

#z;     » 

» 

Number  who 
wear  citi- 
zens* dress. 


Number  of 
allotments 
made  to  lu- 
i     dians. 


O 


(1 

OS 
01 


9 


a 
*-; 

«  P 
fl  « 

^  a 
P.S 

^^ 

©2 

is 


20       250' 


10 


200 


6 

73f. 

10 

120' 

7 

180< 

20 

2501 

6 

.    40 

1! 
l! 
2 


76 

00 

165 

250 

35 


Number  of 
male  In- 
dians who 
undertake 
manual  la- 
bor in  civil- 
ized pur- 
suits. 


Dwelling-    Dwelling- 
houses  bouses 
built  by      buUtfor 
ludians    I    Indians 
during  the  '  during  the 
year,     i      year. 


9 


9 

H 


a 

a 


a 
« 

SB 

o 


S 

a 


30 

7 

180 

30 


116   5,000' 


6 


S5 


9,500 

I 
72 


12i 
40, 


10 
lOi 

71 

1401 

20 


8 
40 
15 
30 

2 


8 


62>      92  3,000   1,400 


25       300       2,    1,715 


21 


8 


30 
15 


100 
30 


425     1, 124* 


100 


969' 


20 


1,600   100 


9 


45 


145       187 


50' 

I 

300 


2 
25 


8 


p 
u 

|. 

O  a 

-2a 

■♦a 
OO 
O 

o 


a 

o 

o 

A/;ency 

<D 

buildings 
erected 

£ 

§2 

during 

•^g 

the  year. 

'11 

1  §A 

i    5  >* 

• 

,    ^-o 

P 

1       <M    9 

9 

1     ► 

®*S- 

1     o«> 

'  ►-^ 

M   1  Og 

.s 

.2  1  2s 

a 

S  '  1£ 

a 

3        § 

JZ5 

iz;    5 

56... 


16 
33l 
76 
130 
12 


52i 


19 


2,600 

I 
20' 


291       1     $112 


50 
25 


!•■ 


6         11       4;  14     1.950 


50       2i        lOOi        20O1 


40 


3     12 


65 


190 


60:      320 


450 


1,200         16 


15, 


15       8 


^1 


50 


10 


600 


6 


420,        90 


200 


51 


$510 


200 


12 


28        300 


175 


100 


$1, 200         115' 


235 


66 


10     3,000         180.      l!        50 


100 


b  Estimated. 
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Table  of  statistioB  relating  to  population  of  Indian 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe* 


MONTANA^Continaed. 
Fort  Pttck  Agency . 


Assinaboine . 
Yankton 


NEBRASKA. 

BanUe   and  Flandreau 
Agency. 

Ponca  of  Dakota 

Santee  Sioux 

Santee  Sioux  at  Flandrean 

Omaha    and     'Winnebago 
Agency. 


Omaha 

Winnebago 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 


Pah-Ute. 
Pi-Ute  .. 


Wettem  Shoehone  Agency. 

Western  Shoshone 

Indians  wandering  in  Ne- 
vada  

• 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Meeealero  Agency. 


Hescalero  Apache 
Jicarilla  Apache  . . 


Navajo  Agency. 


Nav%}o 

If  oqms  Pneblo 


Pueblo  Agency. 
Pneblo 

NEWTORK. 

Neuf  York  Agency. 

Allegany  Beserve: 

Seneca  

Onondaga  

Tonawaiida 

Cattarangns  Beserve : 

Seneca 

Onondaga 

Caynga 

Tonawanda 


1,072 
2,332 


1,188 
1,214 


3,600 
157 


300 
63,300 


462 
721 


21,003 
2,189 


7.762 


Totol  Ind^ 

and  mixed  pop* 

ulation. 


200 
350 


700 


1,000 


488 
1,163 


89 
424 
119 


555 
586 


1,950 
90 


al40 
al,650 


"3 

a 


542 


4.185 


490 


785 


584 
1,169 


89 
419 
124 


633 
628 


1,650 
67 


al60 
al,650 


641 


11, 454     11, 688 


3,577 


449 


727 


H 

i 


p% 


\ 


314 
645 


43 

208 

63 


278 
201 


203 
23 


48 


239 


6,404 
512 


2,149 


196 


313 


1 

so  o 

1-2 

Sh 

o 
u 

% 

% 
JZ5 


o 
S  a 

r»5 


g 

^ 


31 

70 


J25 


Total  num- 
ber of  In- 
dians who 
can  read. 


25 
50 


170 
350 


150 
90 


6 

225 

30 


59 


35 


70 


35 


160 


300 


620 


60 


50 


Si 


5 

200 

75 


100 
200 


12 


14 


60 


160 


870 


p 
0 


33 

72 


26 

22i 

45 


70 
150 


47 


21 


TO 


as 


100 


aoo 


800 


a  Estimated. 
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tribes,  oivilization,  allotments,  houses,  4'0. — Con  tinned. 


1 

S 


s  « 
t  ^ 

|i 

a 

0 


®  el 


6 

8 


8 
45 
12 


26 

ao' 


16 


35 

80 


10 

100 

25 


860 
460 


900 
30 


,     *       180 


8- 
I 

O 


Nmnber  who 

wear  citi- 

sens'  dress. 


P. 


150! 
300| 


300 
500 


113 
4 


Nnmber  of 

allotmentsi 

made  to  In-, 

dians.     I 


I 


US 

*M    > 

0  S 
5?5 


40 

40 

843 

168 

75 

800 

100 

700 

100 

576 


3,600 
167 


a300 


900 
600 


101 


120 


178 
243 


64     954 
90     300 


624 


Namber  of 
male  In- 
dians who 
undertake 
manual  la- 
bor  in  civil- 
ized pur- 
suits. 


'6 

o 

Q 


Dwelling- 
houses 

built  by 
Indians 

during  the 
year. 


200 
400 


35 
0240 


300 
320 


.a 


a 

0 

JZ5 


7 
20     10 


10 
060 


50 
50 


815 
40 


80 


« 

Og 

o 
O 


$40 


35 
50 


Dwelling- 
houses 

built  for 
Indians 

during  the 
yeu>. 


B 

a 


5 
15 


10 
30 
10 


Og 


I  $115 


H 

Oft 


Agency 

buildings 

erectel 

during 

the  year. 


4.000 
9,383 
2,959 


70 
90 


e 

« 

> 

u 

si 

% 

si 

a 

3 

1 

1^ 

o 

, 

■ 

1 

I 

45 

193 

44' 


100, 
120. 


14' 


13  •. 


$476 


1,078 


10 


10 


20 


89 


Mi        40 


8! 


761 


100      3 


000 


1,200 


16 


76 


1,000 
100 


180 


1,107 


12,000 
1,000 


7,682 


800 


039 


1,512 


200 


6,000 


3 


10 


500 


100 


150 


1,900 


500 


2,000 


O40 


ol25 


601 


0200 


6825 


1,700 


200 


6, 


•        «j 


285 


h  From  report  of  1884. 
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1   1,800 
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REPORT    OF   THE    SECRETARY    OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


Table  of  statisiioa  relating  to  population  of  Indian 


Name  of  ageocy  and  tribe. 


New  Yobk— Continaed. 
New  York  Agency — Cont'd. 


Oneida  Keserve : 

Oneida 

Onondafca  Reserve : 

Onondaga 

Oneida 

Saint  Regis  Reserve 

Saint  Regis 

Tonawanda  Reserve : 

Tonawanda 

Caynga  

Cattarangas 

Tuscarora  Reserve : 

Tuscarora 

Onondaga  


} 


NORTH  CABOLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee 


OREGON. 


Grande  Monde  Agency. 


Claokama       

Rogue  River   

tJmpqua*. 

Remnants  of  other  tribes 

Klamath  Agency. 


Klamath  and  Modoc 
Snake 


SileU  Agency. 


Alsea 

Cbasta  Costa . 

Chetoo 

Tootootna  — 

Coos 

Umpqua 

Coquill 

Euchre 

Nultonatna . . . 
Galise  Creek.. 

Joshua 

Klamath 

Sixes . . 

Macnootna . . . 

Neztucca 

Rogue  River . 
Salmon  River. 
Siuslaw 


Total  Indian 
and  mixed  pop- 
ulation. 


a 
o 
53 

-s 

o 


9 
H 

B 

%* 
o 

« 

a 

9 
{25 


170 

298!  ( 
73  5 

944I.. 


539 
221 
20! 

414 
391 


3,0001 


763  ) 
150  5 


907 


UmatUla  Agency. 


Walla  Walla 

Caynse 

Umatilla  i 

Mixed  bloods 

a  Estimated. 


"3 

S 
9 


100 


290 


400 


400 


84 


150 
0460 


290 


2321 


86 


221 

0484 


291 


221 


01,500 


01,500 


10  363 


393 


12i  4321  487 


451 


4561 


166 


408 


488. 


i 

li 

S  el 


5  H, 

♦(-I'd 
o  a 

a 

9 

J25 


o   . 
.a  >> 

«  o 


:w 


11 

B 

a 


eS 

9 

o 

90  C 

§s 

o 
u 

9 

a 

0 


9-a 

•mm    00 

•^  a 

3 


Total  num- 
ber of  In- 
dians who 
can  read. 


a 
9 

9 
> 

O 


S 

■♦a 

U 
9 

•O 

a 
D 


35 


70; 


56. 
90 


4 

10 


I 
25 

I 

40 


35 

60 


119       180, 


102       155 


10 


65       125 


6O1      100' 


61,0001 o260;    o750 


191       160: 


30;      130' 


215|      190 


;      o50     ol40 


I  ; 

149'      145! 


30,       115 


217         75 


ol5      060 


b  From  report  of  1884. 
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tribes^  civilizaUonf  allotments,  houses,  ^c— Continued. 


S 


s 

p" 

a 

g 

e 

:| 

a 


OS       ' 

a 
o 


>5 

a 

9 
>5 


o 

a 


o 

bcS' 

W5' 


♦3 


Komber  who 
.  wear  citi- 
zens' dress. 


Namber  of 
^otments 
'mftde  to  In- 
dians. 


s  * 


o 
S 

J25 


eS 


9 


bCO 

as 

•9  U) 

> 

u  9 
•  e 

§s 


,  Xumber  of 
male  In- 
dians who 
nndertake 
'  manual  la- 
jbor  in  civil- 
ized par- 
!      suits. 


Dwelling-    Dwelling- ' 
houses         bouses 
built  by       built  for  , 
Indians    i    Indians    , 

during  the  during  the 
year.      ;      year.      , 


9 

EC4 


,9 

S 


.9 

a 

9 
'A 


g 

•Sa 

■♦a 

s 

o 


It 
J 

3 

9 

JZ5 


g 

S 

o 


9 
U 

o 

o 


*?  a 

21 

©p. 
a 

9 
}Z5 


Agency 
buildings 

erected 

during  the 

year. 


10  , 

J 
10 


100 

t 

200 


170 


371 


al5 


10 


.9 

I   3 

9 


9 

2e 


o 


030 


00 


50 


90!-. 


10       400. ...I 


10       400 


52, 600  . 


60       700       6 


600 


453 


81. 


a25     al25 


a5 


I 


i 


3.000   1 ;    6500 


30,      730:      2!        756 


1601 


61    7501      300 


919 


220 


a85       2l 


7     31, 


2     31,  $2,  040 


135 


98 


6310' 


379       2  $1,700 


167 


10 


30 


680       3|        9071 


150.. 


200 


350' 


6 


450'      350 


250       125 


c  Not  reported. 


100 


6 


190       4   2,279 


35       1     (c) 
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TahU  of  statisHcs  relating  to  population  of  Indiam 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Obboon— Continued. 
Warm  Spring*  Agency. 


Warm  Spring. 

Waeco 

Tenino 

John  Day 

Pi-Ute 


Indiam  in  Oregon  not  un- 
der  an  a^enL 

Indians  roaming  on  Colom- 
bia River 


TEXAS. 

iTidiant  in  Texas  not  under 
an  agent 

Alabama,    Cashatta,    and 


:ok< 


Moskokee 

UTAH. 

Ouray  Agency. 
Tabeqaache  band  of  Ute . 
Uintah  Valley  Agency. 


Uintah  Ute    

White  River  Ute. 


Indiam  in  Utah  not  under 
an  agent. 


Pah-Yant .. 
GoshipUte 


WA8HINOTON. 

OolviUe  Agency. 


ColviUe 

Lake 

O'Kanagan 

SanPuell , 

Methow 

Spokane  

Calispel 

C<Bnrd'A16oe. 
Nez  Perc6 


Neah  Bay  Agency. 


Makah . . . . 
Quillehate 


Total  Indian 

and  mixed  pop 

nlation. 


•i 


1 


306  1 
235  I 

70  ^ 

61 

69  J 


oSOO 


a290 


1,252 


'Si 


a 

P4 


11' 


380 


Total  nani-  < 
ber  of  In> 

diuia  who  ' 
can  read. 


s 


o 


9 

a 


MOO        6400 


5145 


5145 


508 
514 

1     " 

al34 

a256 

600 

295 

300 

• 

350 

315 

>  

792 

484 

442 

150 

J 

523 
253 

\     * 

644 


520i 


608 


502 


567 
128 


1«839 


567 
5128 


453 


251 


1,839 


872 


404 


27 


900 


820 


20        85 


28 


80 


80 


136      105 


270 


15 


90 


a  From  report  of  1884. 
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triiet,  oiHlUaHon,  allotMmti,  hount,  fo. — Continned. 


1 

li 

1 
1 

1 

III 

10 

1 
1 

»DiDberwlu> 
wur  citl- 

UU'dKM. 

1 

J 

1 

1 

S 

1 

i 

1 

1 

■00 

Stl 

B 

IS 

«a 

11 
N 

100 

N 

3U 

a 
la 

3 

1 

1 

Mo 

MO 

IB 

»,m 

000 

m 

0 

1.1M 

100 

1 

< 

HI 

M 

1 

WO 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  of  staliatics  relating  to  population  of  Indian 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WABHiKOTOif —CoDtinaed . 
Quinaielt  Agency. 


Hoh 

Queet 

Qainsielt. .. 

Ubepalis  

Oyhut 

Hamptulip . 
Hoqiuam  ... 
Hontesano . . 

Satsop 

Georgetown 


NUquaUy  and  8'Kokomith 
A.g€ncy, 


Payallnp.... 

Chehalis 

Nisqually  ... 

8qnaxln 

S'RlaUam  ... 
S'Kokomish. 


Tulalip  Agency. 


Talalip 

ICadison 

Mackleahoot 
Swinomish  .. 
Lnmini 


Takama  Agency. 

Takama.  Kliokitat.Topniah, 

and  others .   

Yakaoias  not  on  reserve 


i    I 


a 

o 

I 

p. 

o 


Total  Indian 
'  and  mixed  pop- 
ulation. 


61 
85 
102 
6 
35 
16 
16 
16 
12 
71 


.2 

a 

o 

I 


"a 


1,272! 
a2,000|. 


560 

91 

190 

' 

180 

120 

r  ^^ 

880 

201 

■ 

467 

» 

142 

85 

f   ^ 

222 

248 

1 

1 
\ 
( 

22 


208 


290: 


547 


590i 


§ 


•♦3    C 
^% 

£g 

0*3 
eg 

% 

a 

0 


^  o 

ao  O 

i     On 

JS  • 

a  u 

i-i  a 

i  z 


•o 

A  a 


n  s 


ST  .•* 

S  CB 


Total  nam- 
'   ber  of  In- 
dians who 
can  read. 


.a 


S 

d 


a 

0 


•^  a 

®^ 

0 

'A 


a 


211 


270 


524 


574 


635  637j 

al.OOOl    al.OOO 


68        86 


109 


222      183 


228       140 


209 


I 

ft. 

9 
t3 


14 


22 


45        80 


47'      136! 


40       100 


100       170 


WI8C01C8IK. 


Oreen  Bay  Agency. 


Oneida 

Stock  bridge 
Menoroonee 


La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff.   . . . 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court 
d'Oreille  

Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lao. 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Port- 
age      

Chippewa  at  Bois  Forte  . . . 

Chippewa  at  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau  

Indians  in    Wisconein  not 
under  an  agent. 


Winnebago... 

Pottawatomie 

Band) 


(Prairie 


1. 595  . 
133, 
1, 308; 


220: 
506 

1,100 
400i 

298, 
698<. 

434: 


5930 
6280 


...  845 

99|  63 

6751  668 


215 

184 

400 
375 

60! 


13 


114- 
264 

500 
125 

143 
347 

221 


750i 

7o; 

640 


106 
242 

I 

600 
275 

155| 
351 1 

213 


0465        0465 

I 

I       «»140        al40 

o  Estimated. 


445 

22 

328! 


60 
96 

150 
59 

24 
136 

40 


300, 
75. 
250 


45 


55 
15 

no! 


400 

"so 


80, 
12 

lool 

14 


100 
50 


60 
288 

20| 
18 

20 


10 


250 

45 

100, 


110! 
1801 

100 
17i 

25 
65 


550 
'30 
250 


751 
120j 

75< 
30 

I 

10 


INDIAN    AFFAIK8. 
tribt*,  oivilUalUm,  a'EoimMtt,  Aoimm,  ^e. — Con  tinned. 

1      ;S_g     i        '  §  .    Numbar  od 


iD'  J 


DHUunl  U-  ; 


I  Ji!  I  I  1 


20       MO 

4i|    eoo 


30'      son      8'       BIS        3H 


140      15     »0'      IftS'        20     15 

I      1 

143|....       JTS      300        »     » 


"■■■] 


3 

200 
300 

i         ' 

'^,1        300' 

.-.,    1.000: 

275 
IS, 

"aoa! 

J 

3.! 
32 

■■i»i 

i 

is: 

j  i 

84 
27J 

200      " 

'"■ 

,  ■■ 

100 
23. 

s. 

170 

102 

2- 
S-. 

I5' 

20 

150 

25;:: 

! 

' 

^; 

;  i 

'     ■    i    ■     !     i    1         '            '    ' 

6  From  report  of  18S4. 
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Table  of  staiUticB  relating  to  popiUaUon  o/IndUm 


Kame  of  ageney  and  tribe. 


WTOMttfO. 

Skotkon*  Aff^ncy, 

Shoshone 

Korthem  Anpaho 

MISCBLLAICBOUS. 

Miami  and  Seminole  in  In- 
diana and  Florida 

Oldtown  Indians  in  Maine. 


Total  Indian 
and  mixed  pop- 
ulation. 


.a 

I 

e 

I 


870 

»71 


a892 
0410 


} 


15 


i 

» 

& 

866 

976 

M46 

6446 

6205 

6205 

Total  nam« 
ber  of  In- 

dians  who 
can  read. 


8 


o 


I 


a  From  report  of  1884. 


RSGAPIT 

Total  Indian  popalation,  exclosiveof  Indians  in  Alaska 250,244 

Knmberof  mixed  bloods  —           18,412 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  popalation,  males 128,717 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  population,  females 180,527 

250,244 

Knmberof  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 87,128 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read  Enelish  only 11, 844 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read  Indian  only 6,685 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read  English  and  Indian 2,568 

Total  number  of  Indians  who  can  read,  over  twenty 8,778 

Total  number  of  Indians  who  oan  read,  under  twenty 11,760 

20,587 

Number  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year 8, 106 

Number  of  Indians  who  oan  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse 27, 038 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices 658 

^■^^^^■^— ^^— ^■^— ^i^™-     ■  III     — ^-^^^^^■^^^— ^^         ■  III  I    —       I  ■  ■■■■■III  ^»^^—  ■     I       ■■     ^.  ■       .        ■  .      B^^^^^^^— ^—l.        ■  ■  II        1^— ^^M^ 

*This  table  is  not  complete,  maify  of  the  aeents  havins  failed  to  report  the  number  of  allotmenta. 
patents  issued  to  Indians,  as  many  of  the  allotments  included  in  the  latter  statement  haTO  long  sinoe 
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iribetf  eiviUgoHon,  allotmenU,  houses,  ^o.— ContiDned. 


30 


I 


o 


^ 


Katnber  who 

wear  eiti- 

lenft*  dreat. 


Number  of 
aUotments 
made  to  In* 
dians. 


100        400 


Nnmber  of 
male  In* 
diaat  who 
undertake 
manual  la- 
bor in  civil- 
ized  pnr- 
■iiits. 


Dwelling 

hoQsea 

bnUt  by 

Indiana 

during  the 

year. 


900 


1 


I 
S 

0 


5^ 


Dwelling- 

honeee 

built  for 

Indiant 

during  the 

year. 


I 

B 

9 

is 


3a 


Affency 
buildinffs 

ereotea 

during  the 

year. 


I 

a 


18 


b  Estimated. 


ITLATION. 


If  umber  who  wear  citizenB'  dress  wholly 66, 711 

Number  who  wear  oitisens'  dress  in  part 61, 828 

Knmberof  allotments  made  to  full  bloods *5,822 

Number  of  allotments  made  to  mixed  bloods *715 

Number  of  Indians  living  ujpon  and  cultivating  lands  allotted .' 11,184 

Number  of  fnll-blood  male  Indians  who  labor  in  civilized  pursuits 87,386 

Number  of  mixed-blood  male  Indians  who  labor  in  civilised  pursuits 5, 397 

Kurober  of  hons(*s occupied  by  Indians 17,812 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  built  by  Indians  during  the  year 1,990 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  built  for  Indians  during  the  year 146 

Humber  of  agency  buildings  erected  during  the  year 08 

Coet  to  Government  of  houses  built  by  Indiians  during  the  year $16,479.00 

Coat  to  Government  of  houses  built  for  Indians  during  the  year $23,282.00 

Cost  to  Government  of  agency  buildings  erected $78,304.00 


It  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  on  pages  320  and  821,  showing  total  number  of  oertifloates  and 
'  to  exist. 
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Table  of  atatistics  showing  labor  performed  by  Indians, 


Number,  of  iDdian 
families  en£aged  in. 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Per  cent,  of 


Freight  trans- 


i-er  c«ni,.  ot     ported  by  Indians 
subsistence  ob-  *^i:4^4ir'),,**v^"  ° 
tainedby—       with  their  own 


Kumber  of  .2 
Indians      >» 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency 
Pima  Aget  ey. 


Pima 

Maricopa. 
Papago .. 


San  Carlos  Agency. 

White  Mountain,  San  Car- 
los, Cliiricahaa,  Yuma, 
Tonto,     and      Mohave  ' 
Apache 

CAUFORMIA. 

Hoopa  VaUey  Agetiey. 

Hoopa 

MUtUm  Agency. 

Serranos,  Dieguenos,  Coa- 
huila,  SSan  Luis  Key 

Rofind  VaUey  Agency. 

Concow,  Little  Lake,  Red- 
wood, Ukie,  Wvlackie, 
Potter  Valley,  Pitt 
River  


Tule  River  Agency. 
Tule  an  d  Te j  on 

COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute^geney. 

Muaohe,      Capote,,     and 
Weeniinuche  Ute 


DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

Blaokfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Min- 
necopjon,  and  Two  Ket> 
tie  Sioux 


Oroto   Creek   and    Lower  i 
BnUS  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonnais  Sioux. 
Lower  BruU  Sioux 


a  From  report  of  1884. 
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Utgetker  mth  orimftial,  relig\om,  and  vital  ttatiiiica. 
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Table  ofttaHfUet  thoving  lahor  performed  bjfJnXtuu 
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Table  of  statistics  shotping  labor  performed  by  Indians y 


Labor. 


CriminaL 


1 


Narober  of  Indian 
families  engaged. 


I    Per  cent,  of 
subaisteoce  ob- 
tained by — 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Freight  tran«-    | 
ported  by  Indiana: 
with  their  own 
teams. 


Number  of  p 
Indians      p^ 

kUled  dur-  i^  C 
ing  year,     -a  g 


Fnll 
blood. 


Mixed 
blood. 


INDIAN  TBKKITORT. 

Cheyenne   and  Arapaho  ! 
Agency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  . . . , 

Kiowa,    Comanetie,   and 
Wichita  Agency. 

Apache, Comanche,  Kiowa,  I 

W  iohita  and  other  tribes .  I 

I 

Osage  Agency, 

Osage,  Kaw,  and  Qnapaw. . ' 

Ponea,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  \ 
Agency. 


Pawnee 

Ponca 

Otoe  and  Missouria. 


Qwtpaw  Agency. 


Eastern  Shawnee 

Miami  

Modoc 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Quapaw  

Beneca  

Wyandotte 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Iowa, 
Mexican  Kickapoo, 
Pottawatomie  (citizen), 
and  Sac  and  Fox  of  the 
Mississippi 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie    and     Oreat* 
Nemaha  Agency. 

Chippewa  and  Munsee  . . . 

Iowa 

Kickapoo... 

Pottawatomie — . . 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missonri . 

a  Unknown. 
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b  Not  reported. 


c  From  report  of  1884. 
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Toils  of  ((atit^M  (Amrin;  labor  pmformti  ty  l»Hmm», 


\i 


CblppewH  of  Luke  Siip«- 
rinr,  Suluaw.  Swan 
Creek,  and  Bluk  RItot, 
OtUwRimd  Chlppen.. 

FatMwiitonite  of  tCnroa  . . 


WhUa  Earth  Agenen. 


FllUeer  Chippewa  .._.. 
Bed  Lake  Chlppewe 
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BUekfeet,  Blood,  tmd  Pl» 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  TUE  INTERIOR. 


Table  of  BtatisUca  showing  labor  performed  by  Indians, 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Number  of  Indian 
families  engaged. 


Full 
blood. 


0 

■& 

OB 

a 


r5 


> 
o 


a 
p. 


MBVADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 


Pah-Ute 
Pi-Ute.. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency. , 
Western  Shoshone 

MBW  MEXICO.  ' 

I 
MetetUero  Agency. 


101 

6i 


25 
10 


Mescalero   and    Jicarilla  |  i 

Apache j      300' . 


Navajo  Agency. 
Navajo  and  Moquis  Pueblo 

Pu^lo  Agency. 
Pueblo 

NRW  YORK. 


3.500   (a) 


1, 500 


100 


Seneca,  Onondaga,  and 
Tonawandaon  Allegany 
Reserve (a) 

Seneca,  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
and  Tonawanda  on  Cat- 
taraugus Reserve   (a) 

Oneida (a) 

Onondaga  and  Oneida  on 
Onondaga  Reserve |    (a) 

Saint  Regis 


(a) 


22 
(a) 

(o) 


Tonawanda,  Cayuga,  and  I 
Cattaraugus    on    Tona- 
wanda Reserve ,    (a)      (a) 

Tnscarora  and  Onondaga 
on  Tuscarora  Reserve  . .  |    (a)    ,  (a) 


SOBTH  CAROfclNA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  ' 
North  Carolina,  Geor-  i 
gia,  and  Tennessee '    dSlO 

,  OREGON. 

Grand  Ronde  Agency. 


Mixed 
blood. 


9S 


«  9 


8 


3 


(o) 


3 


(a) 


(a)  4 

(a)     (a) 

(a)  !  (a) 


Labor. 


Per  cent,  of 
subsistence  ob- 
tained by — 


Freight  trans- 
ported by  Indians 
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teams. 
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Criminal. 


Number  of 
Indians 

killed  dur- 
ing year. 


.0 


$844' 
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Clackama,   Rogue   River, 
Umpqua,  and  others  — 

Klamath  Agency. 


Klamath,      Modoc, 
Snake 


and 

132i 

a  Not  reported. 
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2     100,, 
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80'      20 
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b  Unknown. 
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iogetkarwith  criminal,  religious,  and  vital  statiatios — Continued. 


CriminaL 


Beligiont*  and  vital. 


Number  of 
Indian  crim- 
inals pon- 
l8*hed  aaring 
year. 
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by  white*. 
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c  Accidental. 


,i    16      260       1 ; i      543 

d  From  report  of  1884. 
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REPOET  OP  THE  SECKETAEY  OP  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Table  of  8tati$tio$  ehawifig  Idbwr  performed  hp  IndUuUf 


Name  of  agenoy  and  tribe. 


OREGON— Continiied. 

SUetz  Agency, 

Alaea,  Klamath,  Rogue 
Biver,  and  others 

UmatiUa  Agency, 

Walla  Walla,  Caynse,  and 
Umatilla 

Warm  Spring*  Agency. 

Wann  Spring,  Waaoo. 
Tenino,  John  Day,  and 
PiUte 

UTAH. 

Ouray  Agency, 

Tabeqoache  Ute 

Uintah  VaUey  Agency, 

Uintah  and  White  River 
Ute 

WABHIKQTON. 

CMmUc  Agency. 

OolTille.  Lake.  O'Eana- 
gan.  San  Pnel,  Methoir, 
Spokane^Galispel,  Coenr 
d  Altoe,and  Nei  Perc^.. 

KmH  Bay  Agency, 

ICakah  and  Qoillehnte  — 

QwinaieU  Agency, 

Moh.  Queot,  Qainaielt,and 
others 

NieiiuaUy  and  ffKokomiih 
Agency, 

Pnyallnp 

Chehalis,  K  is  anally. 
Sqaaxin,  S'Klallam,  and 
S'Kokomish 

TulaUp  Agency, 

Tnlalip,  Madison,  Mnok- 
leshoot,  Swinomish,  and 
Lnmmi 

Takama  Agency, 

Yakama.  Kliokitat,  Top- 
nish,  and  others 


Labor. 


Kamber  of  Indian 
families  engaged. 


FnU 
blood. 
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(a) 
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126 


86 


107 


700 


176 


78 
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176 
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11 
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blood. 
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(a) 


20 


Per  cent,  of 

subsistence  ob' 

tained  by— 
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>  9 
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Freight  trans* 

ported  by  Indians 

with  their  own 

teams. 
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18 
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124,080 
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CriminaL 


NnmbAr  of 
Indians 

killed  dor. 
ing  year. 


1^ 
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1,272 


6^861 
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1,444 


18 
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2^.... 
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togeiher  with  criminalj  religiouSf  and  vital  statUHcs — Continued. 


Criminal. 


Numberof 
Indian  crim- 

inaU  pun- 
ished during 
year. 


Crimea     I Q 
against  In>  1*^ 


cuaDS  com- 
mitted  , 
by  whites. 
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Whites 

unlaw- 
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reserve. 
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Religions  and  vital. 
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of  mis 

sion- 
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'3 


Number 

of  church 

members. 
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500 
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o20 


62 


880 


1,687 
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Amounts  con- 
tributed by 
relieious 
societies. 


8      113'      1 


23'  1  164      5 
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$10 


76 


6       250       2'      1,200 
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b  Unknown.  e  Estimated. 
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Table  ofstatisiies  showing  labor  performed  by  IndianSf 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WISCONSIN. 

Oreen  Bay  Agency. 


Oneida 

Stockbridge. 
Munotuonee  . 


La  PoinU  Agency, 

Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff ... . 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River. . . 

Chippewa  at  Lao  Court 
d'UieUle 

Chippewa  at  Fond  dn  Lao 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Port- 
aKe  

Chippewa  at  Bois  Fo^te  .. 

Chippewa  at  Lao  da  Flam- 
beau  


WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency, 

Shoshone  and    Northern 
Arapaho 


Labor. 


Nnrober  of  Indian 
families  engaged. 


Per  cent,  of 

subsistence  oh- 

tained  by- 


Full 
blood. 
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200 
(a)    I  (a) 
150       25 


Mixed 
blood. 
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15 
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5b"" 
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Si 
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(o)  I  (a) 
175, 


100 
100.. 
75       25 
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>  a 
o  o 
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Freight  trans- 
ported by  Indians 
with  their  own 
teams. 


4 

I 
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I 
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d 

;z5 


75 
90 

90 
90 

30' 
85 

20 


25 


20 
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7 
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65 
60 

75 


50 


600,000 
100,000 


26 


259,632 


I 

i 
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$260 


260 


6,841 


Criminal. 


Knmber  of  ,£[ 
Indians     |  ^ 

kiUed  dar-  ,^ , 
ingyear.    'g  J 


a  Not  reported. 


BBCAPIT 


Number  of  full -blood  families  engaged  in  agriculture 

Number  of  full- blodl  families  entcaged  in  other  civilized  pursuits 

NuMiberof  mixeilblood  families  engaged  in  agriculture 

Numl>i'r  of  mixed- blood  families  engaged  in  other  civilized  pursuits ......^. 

Percentage  of  su bsistence  obtained  by  labor  in  civilized  pursuits 

Pen^^entasice  of  sub.siMtence  ubiained  by  hunting,  fishing,  &o 

Percentai;e  of  subsistence  outained  bv  issue  of  Government  rations 

Number  of  Indians  Iciliud  during  year  by  Indians  of  same  tribe 

Number  of  lutliaos  itilled  during  year  by  hostile  Indians : 

Niimb«r  of  ludians  Icilled  duHng  year  by  citizens    

Number  of  whiles  killed  durinz  year  by  Indians,  males 

Number  of  Indian  crimiuals  puninhed  by  civil  and  military 

Number  of  Indian  criuiinals  punished  by  Indian  tribal  organizations 

Number  of  crimes  committed  by  whites  against  persons  of  Indians 

Number  of  crimes  committed  by  whites  against  property  of  Indians 

Number  of  whites  punished  for  crtmes  against  Indians 

Number  of  whinky  sellers  prosecuted 

NumUer  of  whites  lawfully  on  reserves: 

£mplov6rt      807 

£mploy6H*  families 707 

Other  whites 1,083 


26,872 

8,717 

2,656 

867 

68 

13 

19 

22 

7 

80 

4 

90 

S08 

68 

56 

80 

107 


2,647 
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ttgtUitr  wilK  cHmfnat,  rtttgioat,  and  vilal  >fali> tic*— Continued. 
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Ubed  durinx 

■KBiDNt  In- 

ilUo«c.™- 

mltbd 

Wblt«a 

nnUw- 
ruLly  on 

t? 

Hnmber 
of  uhorcb 

1 

1 

till.nU-il  liy 
•ooiatiea. 

SI 
If 

ii 

1 

i 

1 

1 

•3 

i 

1 

i 
1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

j 

1 
•s 

1 

1 

TU 

1S9 

378 
ITS 

S 

1 

W 

33 
10 

700 

i 

: 

2 

2 

S 

1 

•2.  MO 
300 

* 

1 

1 

IS 

1.3» 

^ 

la 

, 

1 

1 

! 

,. 

«0 

. 

M 

. 

, 

1,100 

fl,t2S 

a,i» 

Knmborofirbitact 


Br  of  Indliin 
ernfLiiitbs 
rrarri.albi 
■  offtvliht 
It  Hinea  b- 


trmn§porle<1  b;  Indlu*- '.-.,...- ---■ 

tmnipiirliiill  frellllil 

nlb;»lia:lDui>iMletleaftt[«liiistliHi* 

ad  by  i«]i^kiiu  Kwi«t«a  for  other  purpoiflB*. 


SO,H« 

S3.3H 
4,  US 

S,TH 
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Table  of  statistics  showing  lands  cultiv€Ued 


Produce 

raised  daring 

the  year. 

Bushels  of 
wheat. 


Name  of  ageooy  and  tribe. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  Kiver  Agency. 
Pima  Agency. 


O 

B 

i 

• 

1 

> 

•O 

o 

a 

S 

5- 

Pima 

Maricopa. 
Papago . . 


San  Carlos  Agency. 
Apaohe 

CALIFORNIA. 

Moopa  Valley  Agency. 

Hoopa 

Miseion  Agency. 

Serranos,  Diegnenos,  Coahnila, 
and  San  Lois  Key 


Bound  VaUey  Agency. 

Concow,  &o 

Tule  River  Ageney. 
Tnleand  Tc^on 

COLORADO. 

SotUhem  Ute  Agency. 
Ute 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  Eiver  Agency. 

Sioaz 

Orow  Creek  and  Lower  BruU  I 
Ag^tcy. 


Lower  Yanktonnais  Sioux 
Lower  Bral6  Sioux 


DevU'e  Lake  Agency. 

Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and   Cut 

head  Sioux 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa 


Fort  Berthold  Ageney. 

Ariokaree,   Gros   Ventre,    and 
Mandan 


Pine  Bidge  Ageney. 

Ogalalla  f  Sioux  and    Northern 
Cheyenne 

a  From  report  of  1884. 


b  Bstimated. 


9  Unknown. 


INDIAN    APFAIB8. 


Md  eropi  raited  on  Indtan 


Prod 
la  or 

»r» 

Md  during  tbt  feu. 

BubeUof 

a.jba.  .t  i  "S' 

s   :s 

u 

1 

li'! 

|i 

1 

j 
1 

1 

1 

t 

•s 

& 

- 

2.000 

2,000 

14 

-s 

! 

10,000 

26 

1.000 

tts 

I2SO,DOO 

i               i 



61ft,  000 

Hfioo 

,0. 

i 





«i», 

to« 

MO 

m 

,0 

100 

2,000 

2,000 

i  ™ 

1 

M 

8.000 

«. 

1..— 

•,000 

7,000 

mo 

200 

0S5 

m 

18.100 

18.100 

£,346 

IW 

11.128 

1,M0 

! 

BOO 

75 

MO 

130 

3,000 

2.000'  n» 

S.000 

1.OO0 

i      i 

isoooi                I15.000 

1,T00 

800 

«00 

U) 

,., 

(.)      <1,80* 

1 

j 

3T0 

..^» 

190 

i 

8,  MS 

08,  SM 

78,220 

2,387 

•  Tbl»  coven  kU  Tegel»bl««  ™i»8d  by  Got 
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Table  of  tiallitloe  ttunaing  landt  ctiltbMtted  ani 


Sttuton  Agnei/. 

BliHtoD  >md  WikbpetoD  Sloai.. 

Standing  Rock  Agen^. 

BboktMt  and  alfaer  Sloiu 

TankU/n  Agmei/. 
TuklouSloDi    

Frrl  Bail  Agmcf. 

Bumwk  and  ShcMbouc 

Ltmhi  Agmen, 
Bbosbone.  Banuack.  sod  Sbeap' 

Sti  Pare/  Agent]/. 
H«Perc* 

UIUIAK  TEBBITOBT. 

^hd|wfifM  aiul  Arapaho  Agtney. 

Oheronneand  Ampaio 

SiOTBO.  Oomanehr,  and  Wichita 
Agency. 

AtMOtae,  Kiov*.  Comiuicbe,  and 
WioblU .... 

Oiagt  Ageni^. 

Ouge,  Kan,  and  Quapav 

Ponta.  Patenet,  end  Otoe  Agtnau. 

Pawneo 

Ponca 

Otiwand  Ulgsoxirla 

Quopnw  Agcney. 

BMUiro  ShawnM  -  

HIaiuia 

ModcM 

iix^:---;::;:::::;:::::::::: 

VyandDttfl '.'.'..'.'.'. 


w 

MM,  too 

w 

(») 

123 

MM.  000 

7,000 

S3 

1,000 

11 

KM,  000 

IS 

iao.000 

1«S 

eau.ooa 

6M 

BOO,OO0 

« 

(^oou 

no;  115 

40 
M 
16 

fllBOO 

ii:r 

30,00(1 

ao.000 

8,00. 

"\v> 

a,  wo 

5.000 
2,«M 



!0 

2,2M 

8.000 

« 

1.000 

1,300 

182 

... 

120 

8;5» 

87S 

2« 

aooo 

1,250 

SiS 

100 

I 

u 

», 

M5 

80 

700 

s,m 

B5.O00 

1,SBS 

«a7 

400 

82.80714,120 

1,000 

'**! 

7.  KM 

300 

10,900 

«» 

4,fiiD 

i 

j 

aai 

" 

ts 

2.2i'0 

1. 005! 

i 

liwx 

.;; 

B 
ra 

...1 

aoo; 

8.J 

1 

3,00<J 

■■-; 

2.181; 

Z.400I 

INDIAN    AFFAIB8. 
*  Indian  retrvatian* — Continued. 


Prodnoe  nls«d  dniin);  the  year. 


1 

nono 

M0» 

.J 

W4,00D 

bSpOOO 

s,o« 

.. 

fiM 

I.OM 

IS,  mo; 

-r 

'^   "■'"{ 

1,371 

1»  M.««| 

18« 
200 

MS 

■■■■■'^ 

10 

l.iOO 
1.200 

SOI 
2*1 

ioo 

IK 

kZ 

aoo 

i« 

soo 

100 

M 

600 
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Table  of  9iati8tio8  showing  lands  oulthfated  amd 


Name  of  agenoy  and  tribe. 


INDIAK  TBKBITOBT— Continued. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Iowa,  Mex- 
ican Kickapoo,  Pottawatomie 
(citizen),  Sao  and  Fox  of  the 
HiBsissippi,  Sec 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fez  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

PoUoMOtomie  and  Oreat  Nemaha 
Agency. 

Chippewa  and  Mnnsee 

Iowa 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Missonri 


MICHIGAN. 

Maekmae  Agency. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior, 
Chippewa  of  Sa/rinaw,  Swan 
Creek  and  Black  River,  Ot- 
tawa and  Chippewa 

Pottawatomie  ot  Huron 

MIKKRBOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 

Mississippi,  Otter  Tail,  and 
Pembina  Chippewa 

Pillager  of  Leech  Lake,  Win- 
nebasoshisb,  and  Cass  Lake.. 

Bed  iMe  Chippewa 


MONTANA. 

Blacltfeet  Agency. 

Black  feet,  Blood,  and  Piegan 

Oroto  Agency, 
Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne.. 

Flathead  Agency. 

Flathea^l,  Kootenai,  and  Pend 
d'Oreille 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

Assinaboine  and  Gros  Ventre 
a  Estimated. 


Lands  cultivated. 


■s 


£ 

a 

5z5 


100.000 


650 


2,000 
10,000 
10,000 
30,900 

4,000 


65,000 
100 


Acres  culti- 
vated during 
the  year. 


1,000' 
1, 000, 000 


dl,  000, 000 


I  400, 


400 


a 
g 

9 
> 

O 


30 


dr50 


552, 960,        27 


(i2, 000, 000        54 


26 


000         30 


40 


S 

•a 
a 

M 


Acres  broken 

during  the 

year. 


2,726 


225 


450 
2,199 
2,350 
2,950 
1,500 


4,500 
80 


4,668 

133 
.300 


20 


640 


6,490 


310 


a 
« 

a 

e 

o 


i 
s 


.  * .  •  • 


18 


250 


150 


300 


800 


3 


400 
200 
150 
800 


800 


749 

3 
50 


12 


40 


8,000 


b  By  whites  unlawfully  on  reserve. 


•a 


I 

a 


2,786 


1,490 


a§ 


1,000 


110 


8,600  700 
(e)  SrooO 
(e)  •  2,000 
(e)  I  8,960 
4,000  3,000 


3,000   1,000 
120 


11,959 

50 
1,350 


400 


55 


Produce 

raised  daring 

the  year. 


11,660 

200 
960 


40 


3,560 


13,490;  6,000 


400   8,708 


24^ 
e  Not  reported. 


Bushels  d 
wheat. 


a 

9 

a 

g 
« 

o 
O 
>» 


£- 


2,000 


250 
500 
800 
700 
1,000 


6,000 
250 


86,000 


680 


1 


4,000 

4,000 

20,000 


40ol 
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aropt  raited  on  Indian  rMenrad'oiM— Continued. 


Prod  ace  raised  during  the  year. 


Bnahelaof 
oom. 


4i 


I 


Baahels  of 
oats. 


500 


42,100 


a 

9 

a 

e 

i 


50 


60 


750 
00,000 
50.000 
50.000 
15,000 


10,000 
400. 


4,520 

2,500 
0,000 


800 


100 
100 
500 


800 


4450 


t 


900      400 


c 

I 

a 


Bashels  of 

barley  and 

rye. 


a 

a 


> 

o 

O 


if 

II 

o 
« 
•3 

m 

s 


890 
2,000 

500 
1,000 


9,000 
200 


30,420 


4,000 

4,000 

20,000 


750 


1,000       100 


500 


5,000 


200 
2,000 
1.000 
1,000 

500 


7,000 
600 


30  2,00615,200 


OB 

a 

§1 

o 

.a 


s 


V 

M 

OB 

d 


200 


50    10 


50 

1,500, 

200 

4C0, 

lOO' 


40 

500 

60 

50 

100 


100 


150 


4.000 
3,000 


1.500 
3,000 


5,287 

500 
50 


300 
400 


250  8,000;  1,000 


270 

200 
100 


250 

300 

1,800 


20 


60 


200 


40 
200 
200 
800 
200 


710 

300 
60 


20 
100 
250 


15 


Bnshels  of 
oUier  vege- 
tables. 


I 

a 

o 

I 


500!    5,040     8,100 


118 


50 
500 
200 
500 


100 


04,000  08,500 


1,000 
2.000 

500 
2,000 

500 


500j 

lOO" 
100 


635 


793 


426 


\ 


100 


(     50 

<     80 
(   100 


100 


603 


2,000 
2,000 
6.000 
4.000 
1,000 


3,042 
1.500 


400 


1,000  500 
2,000  9<)0 
5,000  1,200 


800 


d  From  report  of  1884. 


8,000!  1,000 
*  This  covers  all  vegetables  raised  by  Gk>vemmeDt. 


d 
o 

.a 

o 
• 

a 
o 

H 


8,170 


10 


500 
2,000 
1,400 
2,500 
1,000 


250 
80 


5,167 

290 
800 


\ 


90 


126 


2,336 


SO 
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Table  of  8taHstics  sKowing  lande  oulHviUed  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Montana— Con  tin  ued. 

Fort  Peck  Agency, 

▲sainaboineand  Yankton  Sioux. 

NEBRASKA. 

Santee  and  Flandreau  Agency. 

Ponca  of  Dakota 

Santee  Sioux 

Santee  Sioux  at  Flandreau 


OnuLhaand  Winmhago  Agency. 


Omaha 

Winnebago 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 


Pabtrte 
Pi-Ute . . 


Wettern  Shoshone  Agency. 
Western  Shoshone 

NEW  HBXICO. 

Meseaiero  Agency. 

Meaoalero  and  Jicai-illa  Apache 

Navajo  Agency. 

Kav^jo 

Hoquis  Pueblo 


Pueblo  Agency, 


Pueblo. 


NEW  YORK. 


Allegany  Reserve  . . . 
Cattxrau^ns  Keseive 

Oneida  Keservo 

Onondaga  Reserve . . . . 

Saint  R^gis 

Tooawanda  Reserve. . 
Tuscarora  Resei  ve  . . . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ten- 
nessee  


Lands  cnltlvated. 


«M 

o 


50,000 


20,000 
4,606 


100,000 
90,000 


6,500 
4u0 


2,000 


Acres  cnlti-  Acres  broken 
vat«d  during  '    during  the 


10,000 


e  Ifi.  000 
Cl0,000 


132, 025 


15,000 

12,000 

3<i0 

6.  OUO 

12,  000 

6.0<I0 

6,000 


e5.000 


the  year. 


6 


o 

o 


200 


55 


41 


15 


year. 


4i 

a 

V 

B 

i 


^ 


800 


600 
8,527 
1,252 


4,000 
2,945 


802 


300 


676 


15,000 
4,000 


20 


5 


100 


15 


26,000 1,000 


6,000 

5,600 

260 

5,000 


2,500 
4,500 


t 

.0 


150 
07 
84 


150 


169 


40 


25 


985 


100 


50 


I 

a 

o 


2 

I 

a 

0 


1,090 


s 

o 

o 


Produce 

raised  during 

the  year. 


Bushels  of 
wheat. 


a 
o 

a 

o 
O 
>» 


100      500 
2,500  6,000 


1,600   1,000 
1,509,  2,000 


2,800  3,620 
20 


776 


80 


1,025  4.500 


10,000 


200 


6,200 

5,600 

200 

5,ouo: 


2,000 


600 


200, 
200 


100 


100 


2.500 
4,500 


a  Not  reported. 


^Flaxseed. 


80 


I 

a 


40 


2,200 

14,156 

0,800 


9,000 
2.500 


1.804 


1,700 


25,000 


17,000 


750 
2,800 

320 
4,000 


3,000 
4,500 


INDIAN  AFPAIB8. 
w  raUed  on  Indian  reiervalUnu — Continned, 


Prodnce  raJHd  daring  the  yor. 


B,»»j..,t  1  B^bj. t  ffiSMi*  \i 

^ 

.5 

SJt£ 

'11 

"■a 

»- 

1 

i 

1 

.^ 

•s 

? 

? 

1  ^ 

K 

i 

■s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

» 

I.OO0 

§l«:      soo 

.». 

™ 

» 

EOO 

3,  EOO 

« 

«.(ET 

30. 4M 

....{ 

M,tM 

fB.«» 

sso 

00 

2,000 

10,000 

1.818 

1,8TO 

9.12D 

1,600 

30,  OM 

2.-m 

£28 

50 

30 

100 

son 

1,000 

K» 

m 
10 

.... 

tnr^ 

1 
i 

10,  m 

3.S00 

,..J 

i 

5,000'    8.000 

1 
1 

M 

■ 

1 

1   a.MK) 

■-I-*. 

"i™ 

1,100 

1,000 

report  of  IBM.  d  Coin-bdder.         *Thln  eoven  all  vej^Ubles  raised  bs  Oaiemmeat. 
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Table  c/ttatitHmtkoieiiig  Itutdi  cultiuitfd  and 


LandeoDlIdr 

U«d. 

nieed  dorlng 
iho  y«r. 

1 

T.™dnring      dur 

a^lhl" 

1     - 

ill 

Bnahelaof 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 
2 

i 

:■ 

0ra«4  £<mJ,  At*ntv. 

Olukumii.  BoKae  Rlrsr,  &0 

ia,ooo 

*.ooo.. 

11.  M 

KlamaUi  Agtney. 

Slamatb,  Modoc  tmdSDake.... 

10.000 

w 

<» 

K 

BiUUAg«uv. 

AlHA,  CbuU,  CmU,  ^ 

a,  000 

« 

1.0» 

OM 

UmalOa  Asituy. 

WalU    Walla,     Cajuae,    ani) 

1U,OOD 

14,800 

ti,H» 

17,000|1!0.000 

r™ 

rarm  Sprint  A,«w„. 

■^^Tn^^dplTt.;^.'":. 

80,000 

a,«5 

4,000  1.000 

!    «,«>o 

0«r<n  i-g*nev. 

u.|    m 

[TinlaJI  TaU»y  Aa*^. 

! 

Dlatah  and  While  Elvar  Urt. . . 

6B»,000 

M3 

« 

Too;s.uo 



1.MM 

CM<^  Aqtntv- 

Irt 



1*000 

1.800 

1 

2S,000:  4,00* 

00.000 

yuABfly^B™*. 

190 

^ 

K 

1» 

100;      100 

tluinaidlAgentt, 

yUqua;^      and      S«o*™irt 

1 
1 

0,000 

s,soo 

30 

200 
lOB 

3,0Te'  4.  too 
.6,270,  XM 

2E       2.600 

".%.fc«ii"i"": 

Ttdalip  Agmey. 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

,. 

».m.      700 

1      «« 

YitkotfM  Agen^. 

! 

: 

i.a» 

^.oooliMO 

portof  IB»4. 

a  Not  report 

ed. 

b 

Pronire 

INDIAN   AFFAIB8. 
•rop*  raU«d  on  InHoHrtiervationi — CootiDDed 


Fmlncs  nl»«l  da 

rligthe 

JB«t.- 

Bnafaebot 

OUfl. 

BDBhelsor 

rjo. 

I 

s 

h 

1 

a 

h 

•3' 

1 

iS 

1 

3 

J 

1 

1 

J 
a- 

s 

f 

It 

14,011 

M 

1,11B 

SI 

30 

" 

» 

* 

i.m 

S3. 000 
4,000 

15,00* 

6.OO0 

11,000 



.t». 

2,000 

600 

I,™ 

4«« 

1.000 

0,600 

1.000 

1,000 

M 

soo 



1.000 

wol 

300 

1,000 

2U 

100 

SO 

S70 

1.B00 

1,300 

8,160 

3,081 

8,000 
4^D00 

i,aoo 
s,ooo 

1,S00 

400 

1.000 

iOOO 

3,000 

8,000 

1.900 

2,600 

l.SOol      500 

1,M0       800 

21,060  S.500 

860 

60 

1 

8,000 

1,850 

Z.2B0 

0,600 

«60 

(600 

1,070 

H^ 

!.  • 

ii,eM 
.^ooo 

.... 

,. 

1,606 

20 

<.«» 

ez5 

.„ 

2,000 

1,600 

600 

1,8«S 

£50 

4.100 

1,700 

*  Thia  CDTen  >II  Tegetablei  nUed  bj  GmnnmtDt. 
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Table  of  statistics  showing  lands  cultivated  and 


Prodnee 

raised  during 

the  year. 


Nome  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WI8C0N8IK. 

Oreen  Bay  Agency. 

Oneida 

Stockbrid^e 

Menomonee 

La  Points  Agency, 

Chippewa  at  Bed  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreille 

Chippewa  at  Fond  dn  Lac 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage  . . . 

Chippewa  at  Bois  Porte 

Chippewa  at  Lao  du  Flambeau 

WTOMIMG. 

Shoshone  Agency. 

Shoshone  and  Northern  Arap* 
aho 


Iiands  oultivated. 


I 

2 


o 

I 


Acres  culti- 
vated during 
•   the  year. 


Acres  broken 

during  the 

year. 


85,000 

7,000 

200,000 


25 

050 

475 

564 

25 

25 

30 


292,800 


100 


25 


4,000 

220 

1,600 


20 
900 
475 

25 
25 
20 


s 

a 


I 


160 


200 


5 
28 

60 

4 


20 


100 


s 
-I 


Bushels  of 
wheat. 


5,000 

260 

2,000 


600 
2,000 

800 
50 
20 


1,000 


240 

225 

200 

15 

5 


800 


15,000 


i 

a 

d 

ij 

s 

9 

a 

> 

»C 

s 

A 

^ 

S 

5,000 
500 
200 


800 


aBstimated. 


RECAPIT 

Number  of  acres  tillable 12,012,890 

Numi>er  of  acres  cultivated  during  year  by  Government 6,194 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  year  by  Indians 248,241 

Number  of  acres  broken  during  yearby  Government 1.859 

Number  of  acres  bi-oken  during  year  by  Indians 35,611 

Number  of  acree  under  fence        861,865 

Number  of  rods  of  feuce  built  during  the  year 206,776 

Bushels  of  whent  raised  by  Governmeut 5,570 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians  819,884 

Bushels  of  com  raised  by  Government 9,210 

Bushels  of  corn  raisetl  by  Indians 1,171,579 

Bushels  of  oats  raised  by  Government 15, 905 

Bushels  of  oats  raised  by  Indians 405,829 

Bushels  of  barley  raised  by  Government 3,606 

Bushels  of  barley  raided  by  Indians .  60,368 

Bushels  of  rye  raised  by  Indians 7,215 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
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trop»  raised  on  Indian  rMervattoiM— Continued. 


Prodace  raised  daring  the  year. 


Bashels  of 
com. 


Basbels  of 
oats. 


i 


I  15,000 
!  800 
1,000 


20 
800 
100 

75 


200 


400 
10 


A 

PQ 


20,000 
3.000 
1,800 


200 

700 

300 

30 


500,        800 


Bushels  of  |  ^ 

barley  and  '  >> 

rje. 


S 

I 


m 

s 

•a 


3,000 
200 
250 


600 
5 


2  <^ 

e 

•s 

0 


5,000 

1(10 

3,000 


s  • 

O  CO 

o 


OB 

c 

O 

o 

A 

.a 

« 

CO 

0 

9 

m 

m 

2,000 

'iob 


800  (KK) 
9,000  2,000 
3, 000|      500 


875 

500 

1, 5«)0 

350 


200 


500 


800 
25 
25 


80 

80 

25 

200 


>» 

A 


o 


Bushels  of 
other  vege- 
tables. 


800 


« 

s 

a 
B 

I 


20 


100 


20 


75 
225 


1,000 

50 

300 


50 
500 


500 

ioo 


4 
a 

o 

•s 

S 

o 
u 

s> 

S 

d 


ae 

a 
M 

S 

3 


a 


al.OOO 
alOO 


400 


800 


02,000 
a200 


8.000 

100 

1.500 


200 


100 


4i 

0 


i 


500 

20 

310 


125 
325 
l.V> 
300 

12 
5 

10 


250 


ULATION. 


Bashels  of  flaxseed  raised  by  Indians 2,976 

BiMhels  of  potatoes  raised  by  Government 10,515 

BusbeLs  of  potatoes  raised  by  Indims 288,473 

Bushels  of  tarnips  raised  by  Govemraent 2. 670 

Bashels  of  tamips  raised  by  Indians    64,.'i00 

Bushels  of  onions  raiA4Ml  by  Government 460 

Bnshels  of  onions  raiseil  by  Indiiins   17,406 

Bushels  of  beans  raised  by  Government     322 

Bushels  of  beans  raised  by  Indians r 20.023 

Boshfls  of  other  vegetables  raised  by  Government 4,260 

Bushels  ofother  vegetables  raised  by  Indians 58.489 

ICamber  of  melons 711,  :i»8 

Kumber  of  pumpkins 534,316 

If  amber  of  tons  of  hay  cut 89,367 

Komber  of  tons  of  corn-fodder 60 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  giving  miscellaneam  producU  of  Indian  labor; 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Pima 

Maricopa 

Papago 


Stock  owned. 


Horses. 


Moles. 


s 


3  120 


a 
o 

s 

e 

9 

> 


3.000 

600 

0,000 


06,000 


Round  VaUey  Agency. 
Concow,  S^ 

Tide  River  Agency. 
Tale  and  T^on 

COLOKADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency. 
Ute 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

Sioux 

Orow  Oreek  and  Lower  BruU  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonnais  Sioax 
Lower  Bral6  Sioax 

Devil' »  Lake  Agency. 

Sisseton,    Wahpeton,    and    Cathead 

Sioux 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas 

Fort  Berthold  Agency. 

Ariokaree,  Oros  Ventre,  and  Mandan 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 
Ogalalla  Sioax  and  Northern  C  heyenno 


180 


1.000 


100 


80 


3,800 


\ 


12, 754  9'      2, 500 


22i  400 

131  477i 


81  40 

(0    I      (0 


700 


07, 204  j  13, 000 
a  From  report  of  1884^. 


9,497 


12 


14 


6 


0 

101 


AlOO 


12 


20 


28 


7 
4 


(«) 


10 
21 
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also  atatistics  as  to  siock  on  Indian  reservations. 


Stock  owned. 


Increase  is  stock. 


4051      4,927 


e  Unknown. 

6288  I— VOL  II 39 


dBy  purchase. 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


'  Table  giving  miscellansous  products  of  Indian  labor;  aUo 


Products  of  Indian  labor. 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Dakota— Continued. 
Rosebud  Agency. 
Bml6and  other  Sionx 


« 

S 

o 


.     I 


g 


c 
« 

t 

o 
o 


OB 

s 

5 


-3 

a 

o 


2 

s 

00 

a 

o 
o 


Siesetan  Ageney, 
Sisseton  and  TVahpeton  Sionx 

Staixding  Roek  Agency, 

Blackfeet  and  other  Sionx 

Yankton  Ageney, 
Yankton  Sionx 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Ageney, 

Bannaok  and  Shoshone 

Lemhi  Agency, 
Shoshone,  Bannack,  and  Sheepeater. 

•        Net  Perci  Agency. 
NezPerc6 


INDIAN  TKRRITOBT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 

Cheyenne  and  Arnpaho 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Ageney. 

Kiowa,'  Comanche,  Apache,  and  Wi- 
chita   


Osa^e  Agency. 

Osage,  Kaw,  and  Qaapaw   

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency. 


2,000 


50,000 


385,000 


1,600 


2,500 


1,500 


1,000 


500 


150 


600 


800 


400 


Pawnee 

Ponca  

Otoe  and  Missoaria 


QiMpato  Agency. 


Baatem  Shawneo. 

Miami 

Modoc 

Ottawa 


96,000 

20,000 

120,000 

50,050 
"\d)" 

27,810 
"50,666 


1,128 


500 


200 


126 
225 
110 


300 

300 

200 

50 


300 


800 


300 


(e) 


100 


Stock  owned. 


Horses. 


$500 


150 


lO'J 


(e) 


2,000 


100 


1,500 


500 


300 


S 
a 

I 


350 


2,000 


(c) 


50 
400 


300 
800 
100 
1,  OOOi      100 


200 


11 


10 


10 


0 


13 


6 


2 
10 

I 


& 
£• 


Mnles. 


a 
e 

% 

o 

& 


5,506 


9 


2,500        13 


675 


2,400 


1,800 


17,000 


2,106        12 


9,000        10 


3,475 


(0 


261 


id) 


51 
130 

501 


II 


10 
2 


<d) 


85 


18 


80 


48 


200 


450 


{d\ 


151 
J 


a  Mules. 


b  By  purchase. 


INDIAN  APPAIBB. 
I«  ttoek  on  Indian  TttavoHont — Continned. 


SUKk 

wned. 

CtUe. 

Bwlne. 

31.»p. 

Domestic      B 
hlwla.       j 

1 

. 

j 

1 

1 

1 

e 

S 

S  1    * 

& 

& 

4n 

3,300 

»0 

,,» 

St! 

^ 

, 

n 

Raw 

I. 

ISO 

so 

3,000 

i  •: 

w 

Tl. 

1«0 

TO 

1 

. 

87 

MXW 

. 

8,000 

80 

«,000 

3,000 

1,M0 

133 

7,»0 

4.000 

M 



0,00. 

(d) 

(•il 

MO 

1 
»i700^         18 

10,000' 

., 

M        (d) 

(d) 

100 
100 

J 

t 

""m 

021 

"(d)' 

■■(d)" 

€ 

zoo 

10< 

■.r:::::: 

'! 

a,ooo! ;     i! 

IncKue  in  atook. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  giving  misoeUaneous pro4u€t8y>f  Indian  labor;  o/m 


Producte  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned. 


.  I 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


flB 

a 

s 


p 


o 
so 

'H 

o 
o 


ter 

^a 

-«-» 

S 

e 

^ 

^ 

o 

3 

O 


c 


o 


Indian  Tebritouy— Continued. 

Quapaw  Agency — Continaed.        {  ' 

Peoria 2,000 

Qnapaw j 

Seneca 

"Wyandotte ,    10,000 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 


175 
lOOi 

lool 

300' 


175,        75 

200 

500 

5001      100 


Abaentee   Shawnee,  Iowa,  Mexican  j 

Kickapoo,  Pottawatomie  (citizen). 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi '      100 


o 
00 

£ 

a 

a 

00 

V 

2 

o 

0 


Horses. 


Moles. 


I 


a 
S 

e 

> 

o 

O 

« 


a 

M 


a 
« 

6 
B 

> 

O 

O 

P3 


^ 


500 


Union  Agency. 


Cherokee  .. 
Chickasaw. 
Choctaw . . . 
Creek. 


50  $3, 000 


300 


Seminole  

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sao  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

Pottatoatomie     and   Oreat  Nemaha 
Agency. 


Chippewa  and  Monsee j '      150   1,500      800 


260 


Iowa 

Slickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri . 

MICHIGAN. 


Mackinac  Agency. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,   Chip- 

Sewa  of  Sa^naw,  Swan  Creek,  and 
lack  River,  Ottawa  and  Chippewa. . 
Pottawatomie 


300 

500 

200 

400 

125 

950 

150 

100 

(d)      25, 000 


MINNB80TA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 
Mississippi,  Otter  Tail,  and  Pembina 


200 


8,000 


Chippewa. 

Pillager,     Leech     Lake,    Winneba- 

gosnish,  and  Cass  Lake 

Red  Lake  Chippewa 

a  From  report  of  1884. 


314,000,  3,600  6,221   3,230 


80,000 
50,000 


200 

210 ,. 

b  Males. 


100 

20, 

145 

140 


10 


6 

21 


14      4, 750; 


100 


025,000 alO.000 

al8,000 I   al,500 

a20,000| 1    05.000 

020.000 010,000 

04,000 


1, 855  6; 


4,  OOOl  2<  100 

2, 667  11  42| 

0  Estimated 
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9taUsUc$  as  to  stock  on  Indian  reservations — Continued. 


Stock  owned. 


Increase  in  stock. 


Cattle. 


Swine.         Sheep. 


s 

a 

• 

§ 

• 
9 

Q 
M 

>» 

>» 

n 

pq 

a 
S 

e 

9 
> 

O 

pq 


n 

M 


135 


800 

500 

50 

30 

18 

72  . 

250 

..   . . 

1.000 

620. 

' 

1,100 

1,145 

415       8,000         44       1.500 


Domestic 
fowls. 


Horses  and 
males. 


Cattle. 


n 

M 


«s 

05 

a 

9 

9 

s     1 

s 

• 

% 

t3 

• 

p 

'3 

o 

»S 

.q 

t 

I     ^ 

s 

>> 

>» 

0 

flB 

pq 

pq 

Pk 

2: 

20' 


.  a250, 000 
.  lalOO.  000 
.al70,000 

-  ol50, 000 

-  045,000 


al50, 000,  a50,  OOO' 
al20.000|  a8,  OOOi 
,a200.000  ol2,000' 
a50.000  a  10, 000, 
ittlO.OOO     oI.OOO 


10; 


188 

400 

450' 

1,500 

1,0001 


211 

i.sool 

8001 
1,5001 
300. 


clOO 
100 


■| 


1,5001 c3,000 

15 25 


8j 


600 
30 


1,155 


722 


lOOl 

d  Unknown. 


15, 


1,800 

800 

2.000 

3,000 


15! 

hV 

2 

25 


90       2,000 


500 


1 

s 

»      1 

• 

a 

s 

•w* 

.a 

1 

o 

0 

u 

<{S 

d 

^ 

Ph 

ki 

200 

12 

75 

120 

1.200 

Do. 

Swine  Sheep. 

mestio 

fowls. 

• 

i 

ff 

b 

^ 

L^ 

o 

o 

,o 

a 

•^4 

a 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

d 

4^ 

s 

*» 

eS 

t     * 

eS 

^ 

\  ^ 

{25 

250 

10 

900 

35 

■  •        •  •   • 

100 

500 

•  •        >   •    ■ 

1,000 

350 

50 

500 

500 


100 


100 


700, 

2,500 

1,000 

1,500' 

500 


}  "11 


45 

40 

100 

30 


300 


50 


(d) 
(d) 


150 


«, 


8 


28' I      2,413^   "I' I     24I 


402 
5 


36 


16 
40 


29 


40 

2 
25 


2,000 


149 

10 
150' 


e  By  porohase. 


36        125 1 

40        100!  40i 


20 


e25 


10       1, 000 


860 

50 
200 

i6« 


100      (d) 
.  10      (d) 


80 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Tahle  giving  misoellaneaus  products  of  Indian  labor  ;  also 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ProdnctB  of  Indian  labor. 


S 

flD 


a 
o 

1 


00 

-s 

o 
O 


MONTANA. 

Blae\feet  Agency. 
Blaokfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan 

Or<no  Agency, 
Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne 

Flathead  Agency. 


2,000 


1 

>ld. 

a 

S 

(itter 

1 

^ 

•« 

<M 

<M      . 

o 

o 

00 

■s 

c 

a 

0 

o 

O 

fi-i 

Ai 

i 
t 

1 

1 

1 

e 


I 

o 

0 

-a 


stock  owned. 


Horses. 


Males. 


i 

1 

■*» 

2 

B 

• 

e 

s 

Gove 

India 

>> 

t^ 

PQ 

PQ 

280' 


$200 


20, 000       320 


Flathead,   Kootenais,      and      Fend  I  j 

d'OreiUe 480,00011,200  1,500      830 


Fmrt  Belknap  Agency. 

Assinaboine  and  Gros  Ventre 

Fort  Peck  Agency. 
Assinaboine  and  Yankton  Sionx — 

NEBRASKA. 

Savitee  and  Flandreau  Agency. 

Poncaof  Dakota. 

Santee  Sionx 

Santee  Sioux  at  Flandrean 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency. 


50 


40,000>      500| 


6,000 


1,500 


557. 
1,0001 


350 


Omaha 

Winnebago 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 


15,  OOOl 


500 
500 


300 


100, 
100, 


Pah-Ute 
.  Pi-trte  . . 


Western  Shoshone  Agency. 
Western  Shoshone 

NEW  UBXICO. 

Mesealero  Agency. 
Hescalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache 
Navajo  Agency. 


365i 


260 


(c) 


Nav%jo      

Hoquis  Pueblo 


Pueblo  Agency. 


Pneblo. 


(a) 


250: 


300 
(a) 


2.000 


(a)    I    (a)       (a) 


9 


500;        22 


8 


U 


800 
600 
600 


12  500 


13 


C        140,) 
\        330  5 


200         11! 


99 
417; 
1021 


70o;. , 

500  . 


10 


1,363 
200 


651 


6       4,500] 


.<      5,3481 


a  Not  reported. 


b  By  purchase. 


11 
4 


2     75,000;         2 
..I  3001 


l.lOOj 


7. 000         10,  2S0 


If 

10 


a 


1«000 
10 


2,549 
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mtaH$iio»  a$  to  stock  on  Indian  reservations — Continued. 


Stock  owned. 


Cattle. 


Swine. 


Sheep. 


s 


I 


553 


101 


287 


506 


16) 


26 


I 
68L 


20^ 


6f 


a 

9 

• 

a 

Indiana 

Govern 

<^ 

S 

a 


s 


•72 


800 

2001 

7.000! 


26 


65 


200 


500 


200 


7,9261, 


6 


200! 
2501 
600 


88.. 

•  «  •  • 

108 

372 

45 

443 

ISO.. 

.... 

180, 

I 

226.. 
100 

. .  •  ■ 
13 

1 

400; 
300 

35 


Domestic 
fowls. 


§ 
S 

§ 

o 


20 


120 


InoroMe  in  stock. 


Horses  and 
males. 


Cattle. 


40 


.a 


a 
I 


3{        90 


500  ) 

800  S 

1,200  ) 


J2 


100 


200 


(a)      (a) 


2,500. 


100'        76 


188 


i     8015 


1.747 
400 


300 
600 


40 
301 


40 


60 
40 


2 


167' •       2 


100 


1,000 


1,500,000 
6,000 


38.240 


1,000    (a) 
(a)     ;   (o) 

1. 739!      100 
0  Unknown. 


25 


106 


600 


(a) 
(a) 


250i. 


Swine  Sheep. 


o 

.9 
5 


1 

[2; 


flB 

I 


120 


(a) 


3,000 


(o) 


(«) 


Do- 
mestio 
fowls. 


I 

1 

a 


660 


20 


64 
535 


\   400 
lOi       130 


30 
20 


200 
200 


8' 
221 


71 


260 


(a) 
(a) 


400 


43 


(a) 
ia) 


(a) 
ia) 


;    6,000, 


(a) 


1,200 


70 


»100 

]»500 

80f 


250 
400 


70 


250 


(a) 
(a) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

T<ible  giving  misoeUaneoua  produot$  of  Indian  labor; 


Name  of  agency  any  tribe. 


Products  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned. 


•    I   « 

I  '1 


6 
u 

0 


00 


s 

N 


o 

O      I      o 


NEW  YORK. 

Allegany  Reserve ' i,  30ol  600 

Cattarangns  Reserve 2,000;  750 

Oneida  Reserve  ■ ,        25  500 

Onondaga  Reserve... ! ,  500 

Saint  Regisa 

Tonawanda  Reserve I 200 

Tnscarora  Reserve    600 


e 

00 

a 

o 
« 

o 

Pi 


s 

I 

o 

•a 


Horses. 


Molea. 


a 
E 

o 


S 

a 


a 

a 

e 

> 

o 


$200 
350 


204,600 


OREGON. 

Qrand*  Ronde  Agency. 
Claokama,  Rogue  River,  &,c 

Klamath  Agency.  I 

I 

Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Snake I  850, 000 

Siletz  Agency.  | 

Alsea, Chasta Costa, &c .^ 284,000 

i  I  I 

Umatilla  Agency.  •  ,  <  ' 

Walla  Walla,  Caynse,  and  Umatilla  . . ;    62, 000  2, 500      600      300 

Warm  Springe  Agency. 


2,196  1.839   713  1,312, 


5,500   750>  ,  2,000    17   4,210 


600   500   100   200 


Warm  Spring,  Wasco,  Tenino,  John 


220 


600 


225, 000,      130 


Day,  and  Pi-Ute 

UTAH. 

Ouray  Agency. 

Tabequacbe  Ute 

JJintah  VcMey  Agency. 
Uintah  and  White  River  Ute 15,000     •40 

WASHINGTON. 

OolviUe  Agency.  ,  ' 

Colville  Lake,  0*Kanagan,  San  Puel, 
Methow,  Spoltane,  Calispel,  Coenr 
d'A16ne,  NezPerc6 

Neah  Bay  Agency. 

ICakah  and  Quillehnte |      350 

QuinaieU  Agency. 

Hoh,  Qneet,  Qninaielt,  See 

NiequaUy  and  S'Kokomish  Agency. 

Pnyallup 
'^hehalis, 
lam,  and  S'ETokomish 


100, 


400 


6       5,000' 


Chehalis,  Nisqually,  Sqnaxin,  S'Klal 


3,500 


17,      6, 350, 


7,000 


1,500 


1,500 


600 


9,000' 


501 


500  !  3,750,      600 

II 
960! 

a  Not  reported. 


8 

7' 


ee 


<& 

1 

1 

150 

240 
30 



4 

100 

150 

.  • .  . ' 

60 

••••••••) 

10 


860 


b  Mules. 
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mtoHstics  a$  to  stock  on  Indian  resercatto^is — Continued. 


3,800 

2,000 
tf  Unknown. 


200'      1, 900 

nsl         475 


618 


REPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

TabU  giving  mi8cellane(m8  products  of  Indian  labor;  alto 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Prodnots  of  Indian  labor. 


I 

S 

s 


0 


S 

9 

0 

«^  I         «M 

o  « 

'E 

O 

o 


1 
s 
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MtatistioB  as  io  stock  on  Indian  reservaiions — Continned. 
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fBECAPITTJLATION. 

Increase  in  number  of  horses  daring  year : 

By  purchase 662 

By  natural  increase  21,361 

22,023 

Increase  in  number  of  mules  daring  year : 

By  purchase   26 

By  natural  increase 161 

IM 

Increase  in  number  of  cattle  during  year :  , 

By  purchase 2,856 

Bv naturalincrease  .--.    13,228 

15, 584 

Increase  in  number  of  swine  during  year: 

By  purchase        58 

By  natural  increase 11,015 

11,07S 

Increase  in  number  of  sheep  during  year : 

By  purchase 25 

By  natural  increase 7,467 

7,402 

Increase  in  number  of  domestic  fowls  during  year : 

By  purchase  .^ 1,145 

By  natural  increase 28,868 

30, 013 

Vumber  of  horses  owned  : 

Bv  Government 532 

By  Indians 242,167 

Number  of  mules  owned  : 

•    By  Government 184 

By  Indians 5,553 

Number  of  cattle  owned : 

By  Government 10,480 

By  Indians 109,222 

Number  of  swine  owned : 

By  Government 676 

By  Indians 49.167 

Number  of  sheep  owned : 

By  Indians , 1,565,605 

Number  of  domestic  fowls  owned : 

By  Government 471 

By  Indians 90,983 

Number  of  feet  of  lumber  sawed  8, 890, 147 

Number  uf  cords  of  ^voodcut 94,339 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  made 45,400 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  sold 14,598 

Number  of  pounds  offish  sold 8,000 

Value  of  robes  and  furs  sold $79,324.00 

Value  of  snake-root  sold $9,028.33 

Value  of  maple  sugar  sold $1,325.00 

Value  of  berries  sold $3,000.00 

Value  of  wild  rice  sold $40.00 
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Comparative  Btatement  showing  increase  in  Indian  productions  and  property  made  in  six 

years. 


Indians  exclusive  of  Ave  civUised 
tribes. 


Xomber  of  acres  cultivated 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised 

Boshela  of  corn  raised 

Bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised. 

Bushels  of  vegetables  raised 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed , 

Number  of  horses  owned 

Number  of  cattle  owned 

Number  of  swine  owned 

Number  of  sheep  owned  , 

Number  of  houses  occupied 

Number  of  Indian    houses  built 

during  the  year 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices  who 

have  been  learning  trades 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTEBilOR. 


Consolidated  report  of  sick  and  wounded.  United  Stat€8 


Tubercular 
.diseases 


Parasitic  diseases. 


Diseases  of  the  nervous 
^  system. 


Name  and  location  of  agency. 


Colorado  Kiver,  Ariz 
Pima  and  Maricopa,  Ariz 
Papago,  Ariz 
San  Carlos,  Ariz 
Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 
Mission.  Cal    .... 
Bound  Valley,  Cal 
Southern  Ute,  Colo 
Cheyenne  River,  Dak 
Devil's  Lake,  Dak . 
Fort  Berthold,  Dak 
Crow  Creek,  Dak 
Lower  Brul6,  Dak 
Pine  Ridge  Dak 
Rosebud,  Dak 
Slssetou,  Dak 
Standing  Bock,  Dak 
Yankton.  Dak 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho 
Nez  Perc^,  Idaho 

Cheyenne  and  AraRaho.  Ind.  T 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  ahd  Wichita,  Ind.  T 

Osage,  Ind.  T 

Kaw,  Ind.  T 

Ponca,  Ind.  T 

Pawnee,  Ind.  T 

Otoe,  Ind.  T 

Oakland,  Ind.  T 

Quapaw,  Ind.  T 

Sac  and  Fox,  Ind.  T 

Mackinac,  Mich 

White  Earth,  Minn 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 

Bed  Lake,  Minn 

Blackfeet,  Mont 

Crow,  Mont i 

Flathead,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr 

Santee  and  Flandreau,  Nebr. 

Nevada,  Nev 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex 

Navajo,  N.  Mex 

Pueblo.  N.  Mex 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Grande  Bonde,  Oreg. 

Klamath.  Oreg 

Siletz.  Oreg.... 

Umatilla,  Oreg 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg 

Ouray,  Iltah 

Uintah  Valley,  Utah 

ColviUft,  Wanh 

Neah  Bay,  Wash 

Quinai(4t.  Wash 

Nisquallv,  Wash 

S'Kokoniish,  Wash 

Tulalip,  Wash 

Yakama,  Wash 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Shoshone.  Wyo 

Carlisle  School,  Pa 

Forest  Grove  School,  Oreg 

Geooa  Scbool,  Nebr  . . . 

Chilocco  School,  Ind.  T 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans 
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Indian  strvice^for  th^  year  1885 — Continued. 


IMBeases  of  the  nerv- 
oas  system. 


Diseases  of 
the  eye. 


Disoases  of  JDiseases  of  the  organs^  Diseases  of  the  respiratory 
the  ear.  of  circulation.        i  organs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Consolidated  report  of  sick  and  woundedf  United 


Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 


Name  and  location  of  agency. 
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Colorado  River,  Ariz 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Ariz 

Papago,  Ariz 

San  Carlos,  Ariz    j  15 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal i... 

Mission,  Cal I  14 
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Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Lower  BruW,  Dak 

Pine  Ridge,  Dak 

Bosebnd,  Dak ; 

Sisseton,  Dak  

Standing  Rook,  Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho  

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Ind.  T 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  Ind.  T 

Osage,  Ind.  T 

Kaw,  Ind.  T 

Ponca,  Ind.T 

Pawnee,  Ind.  T 

Otoe,  Ind.  T  

Oakland,  Ind.  T 

Qnapaw,  Ind.  T  

Sao  and  Fox,  Ind.  T 

Mackinac,  Mich 

White  Earth,  Mion 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 

Red  Lake,  Minn 

Blackfeet,  Mont 

Ci-ow,Mont 

Flathead,  Mont |    2; 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 2 

Foit  Peck,  Mont 631 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr i    7 

Santee  and  Flandreau,  liebr |  17 

Nevada,  Nev |--. 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex 1! 

NavaJo.N.  Mex t    9 

Pueblo,  N.Mex 41 

New  York,  N.  Y Ij 
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Green  Bay.  Wis !  1», 

Shoshone,  Wyo j    7 

Carlisle  School,  Pa t    5 

Forest  Grove  School,  Oreg ,  •  ■  - 

Genoa  School,  Nebr ■  -  -  - 

Chilocco  School,  Ind.  T ,...! 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans. '. >..- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Consolidated  report  of  sick  and  woundedj  United  Statea 


Wonnds,  injnries,  Mid  accidents. 


Name  and  location  of  agency. 
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Colorado  River.  A  riz ,     9 

I^iraa  and  Maricopa,  Ariz '    6 

Papago,  Ariz 2 

San  Carlos.  Ariz 114 

Hoopa  VjdK'\,Cal 4 

Mlstaion.  Cal ^ i    3 

Ronnd  Vallt-y.Cal i    3 

Soutbern  Ute,  Colo '    4, . . . 

Chovenne  River,  Dak 18103 

Devil's  Lake.  Dak 3     2 

Fort  Berthold.  Dak    10,    8 

Crow  Creek,  Dak j    3|    1 

Lo^or  Brnl6.  Dak i    3i     6 

Pine  Ridire,  Dak '  2.51  22 
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Sisseton,  Dak 
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16 


Standing  Rook.  Dak ..\  37,  20 

Yankton.Dak 1    3   10 

Fort  Hall.  Maho     7]  11 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho i    It    1 

Cheyenne  and  A  rapaho,  Ind.  T 55j    5 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita.  Ind.  T     58' . . 

Osage.Ind.T 1     1 

Kaw,Ind.T 

Ponca,  Ind.  T 

Pawnee,  Ind.  T ^ 

Otoe,  Ind.  T 

Oakland,  Ind.  T 

Qiiapaw,  Ind.  T i    2     5 

Sac  and  Fox,  Ind.  T.  1    7, . . . 

Mackinac.  Mich  — ...i... 

White  Earth,  Minn  5   27 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 3|  .. 

Red  Lake.  Minn   i     11    5 

Blackfeet,  Mont 6t    3 

Crow.Mont  7   24 

Flathead.  Mont  ...         8     9 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 10  . . . 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 11   16 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr 3 

San  tee  and  Fiandreau,  Nebr ,    3     9 

Nevada,  Nev      ]  ... 

Mescalero,  N.  Mox 

Navajo,  N.  Mex 35 

Pueblo.N.  Mex 6     2 

New  York,  N.Y ...|     1 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg 1 

Klamath, Oreg 2     3 

Siletz,Ore2 2 

Umatilla. Oreg ,    6  ... 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg |    5  22 

Ouray,  Lftah 2     5 

Uintah  Vallev.Utah 5 

Colville,  WaMh ;    2, 

Neah  Bav,  Wash 1 

Quinaielt,  Wash 8 
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Haskell  Institute,  Kans , . . .  j . . . 
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Indian  tervicefor  the  year  1885 — Continued. 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


CLA88  I.— ZYMOTIC  DIS. 
EASES. 

Order  1.— Miasmatic  Diseasbb. 

Typhoid  favor 175 

Typhus  fever 1 

Typho-malarial  fever  223 

Remittent  fever 882 

Quotidian  intermittent  fe- 
ver    4, 603 

Tertian  intermittent  fever.  5,145 

8uartan  intermittent  fever      128 
ongestive  intermittent  fe- 
ver         23 

Aonte  diarrhea 4,  008 

Chronic  diarrhea .  45 

Acnte  dysentery 998 

Chronic  dysentery 13 

Erysipelas 281 

Py»mia    3 

Small-pox  6 

Varioloid  .     1 

Chicken-pox 280 

Measles 455 

Scarlet  fever 73 

Mumps 355 

Tonsilitis 1,032 

Diphtheria ....      174 

Epidemic  catarrh  (influen- 
za)  8,060 

Whooping  coujsh 286 

Cerdbro-spinal  meningitis.        24 
Other  diseases  of  this  order     248 

Order  2.~Enthbtic  Dubasbb. 

Primary  syphilis 530 

Constitational  syphilis 635 

Gonorrhea 981 

Gonorrheal  orchitis 31 

Gonorrheal  opthalmia 59 

Stricture  of  urethra  (gon- 
orrheal)    32 

Bite  of  serpent 7 

Malignant  pustule 3 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  8 

Order  3.— DiBTic  Disbasbs. 

Starvation 2 

Scurvy 61 

Purpura 9 

Delirium  tremens 1 

Chronic  alcoholism 1 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  1 1 

Class  II.— CONSTITUTIONAL 
DISEASES. 

Order  I.—Diathbtic  Disbasbs. 

Acute  rheumatism 2, 705 

Chronic  rheumatism 951 

Ansemia       358 

Dropsy  (when  not  a  symp- 
tom of  disease  of  heart, 

liver,  or  kidneys) 26 

Cancer 6 

Epithelioma 1 

Tumors 51 

Dry  gangrene 1 

Otiier  diseases  of  this  order  125 

Order  2.— Tubbrculab  Dis- 
eases. 

Consumption 879 


Scrofula 1,819 

Other  diseases  of  this  order         4  ' 

Class  UI.— PARASITIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Itch 2,187 

Tape-worms  164  ' 

Lumbricoid  worms 1,120 

Ascarides 388  i 

Other  diseases  of  this  order       70  . 

Class  IV.— LOCAL  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.— Diseases  of  the  Nbrv- 
OU8  Ststbm.  I 

Apoplex^y I 

Convulsions 202 

Chorea 28 

Epilepsy 48 

Headache 1,665 

Insanity 9 

Inflammation  of  the  brain .  21 
Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain 4 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal 

cord 4 

Neuralgia 2,040 

Paralysis 60 

Sunstroke 3 

Tetanus 2 

Other  diseases  of  this  order     205 

Order  2.— Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Conjunctivitis 8, 943 

Iritis 119 

Cataract 49 

Amaurosis  27 

Other  diseases  of  this  order     240 

• 

Order  3.— Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Otorrhoea 493 

Inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal ear  203 

Deafness 35 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  67 

Order  4.— Disbasbs  of  the  Or- 
gans OP  Circulation. 

Dropsy  of  pericardium 1 

Inflammation  of  endocar- 
dium   1 

Hypertrophy  of  heart 7 

Valvular  disease  of  heart.  33 

D  ropsy  from  b  eart  disease .  3 

Aneurism 2 

Phlebitis 2 

Varicose  veins 6 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  10 

Order  5.— Diseases  of  the  Res- 
piratory Organs. 

Asthma 280 

Catarrh 2.062 

Acute  bi-onchitis 6, 598 

Cb  t  onlc  bronchitis 523 

Inflammation  of  larynx  . . .      250 

I  Inflammation  of  lungs 849 

Inflammation  of  pleura 186 

I  Diopsy  of  thechest 1 

Other  diseases  of  this  order      294 


Dl- 


Order  6.— Disbasbs  of  tbs 
gbstivb  Organs. 


Colic    

Constipation 5,  074 

Cholera  morbus 298 

Dyspepsia        , .  1, 177 

Inflammation  of  stomach  .  124 
Inflammation  of  bowels. . .  60 
Inflammation    of    perito- 
neum     18 

Ascites 8 

Hemorrhage  from  stom- 
ach            42 

Hemorrhage  from  lH>welB.  9 

Fistula  in  ano 6 

Piles 81 

Prolapsus  ani ^ 3 

Femoral  hernia 2 

Inguinal  hernia 9 

Acute      inflammation     of 

Chronic    inflammation   of 

liver 26 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 2 

Dropsy  from  hepatic  dis- 
ease    5 

Jaundice 37 

Biliary  calculi 1 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen  1 

Enlarged  spleen 128 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  597 

Order  7.— Diseases  of  the  Uri- 
nary AND  Genital  Organs. 

Inflammation  of  kidneys. .  95 

Bright's  disease 17 

Diabetes 2 

Gravel  6 

Calculas J 

Inflammation  of  bladder..  48 

Incontinence  of  urine 50 

Retention  of  urine 70 

Inflammation   of    testicle 

(not  gonorrheal) 28 

Hydrocele 2 

Varicocele' 6 

Hysteria 27 

Prolapsus  uteri 4 

Disease  of  uterus 129 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  213 

Order  8.— Diseases  of  the 
Bones  and  Joints. 

Inflammation  of  perioste- 
um    11 

Inflammation  of  bones 5 

Caries 45 

Necrosis 15 

Inflammation  of  Joints ....  58 

Anchylosis 8 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  16 

Order  9.— Diseases  of  the  In- 
tegumentary System. 

Abscess 870 

Boil 168 

Carbuncle 87 

Ulcer     5M 

Whitlow 35 

Skin  diseases  (not  includ- 
ing syphilitic  skin  affec- 
tions or  itch) 2,657 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  68 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table — Continued. 


CLA88  v.— VIOLENT  DIS- 
BASES  AND  DEATHS. 

Order  1— Wounds,  Injurirs, 

AND  ACCIDRKTB. 


Bams  and  scalds 559 

Braines  583 

Conodssion  of  the  braio  . .        10 


Drownings 2 

SpraioA   411 

Dislocation 34 

Frost-bite 165 

Simple  fracture  (not  gan- 

shot) 92 

Compound    fracture    (not 

jBHinsbot) 5 

Gunshot  wound 41 


Incised  wound 300 

Lacerated  woand 253 

Pnnotnred  wound 87 

Poisoning 83 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  10 

Order  2.— Homicide  5 


Orders.— SuiciDK. 


GRAND  TOTALS. 


Kemaininff  under  treatment  from  lust  year 2, 528 

Taken  sick  and  wonndod  durin);  year:  Males,  42,8(i3  ;  females,  3 1,856 77, 719 

Recovered:  Males,  41,485;  females,  33,706 75.191 

Deaths:  Males  over  5  years,  618;  nnder  5  years,  533* 1, 151 

Deaths:  Females  over  6  years,  242 ;  under  5  years,  264* 606 

Births :  Indians,  1,620;  half-breeds,  144  j  whites,  28* 1, 792 

Births:  Males,  913;  females,  879 , 1,792 

Vaccinated :  Successfully,  1,038 ;  unsuccessfully,  128 1, 164 

Remaining(Under  treatment  June  30 ^ 3,399 


*  This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  aji^ency  physicians.    For  births  and  deaths  as 
reported  by  agents,  including  agencies  where  there  are  no  physicians,  see  table,  pages  — 
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MEMBERS    OF  THE   BOARD   OF   INDIAN   COMMISSIONERS,   WITH   THEIK 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman,  15  Broad  street,  New  York,  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary ^  1429  New  York  ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  Lyon,  483  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  McMichael,  265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

John  K.  Boies,  Hudson,  Mich. 

William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tonn. 

LIST   OF    INDIAN    AGENCIES   FORMERLY   ASSIGNED    TO    THE   SEVERAL 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Otoe  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Levi  K, 
Brown^  Goehen.  Lancaster  Counttfy  Pa. 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osage,  and  Sac 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.    James  E,  RhoadeSy  1316  Filbert  street^  PkilcSelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist.— Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Valley,  and  Tule  River,  in  California ;  Yakama, 
Neah  Bay,  and  Qninaielt,  in  Washington'Territory  ;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon  : 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho;  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Rev,  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid^  secretary  Missionary  Society  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Catholic. — Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory ;  Grand  Ronde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Oregon ;  Flathead  in  Montana ;  and  Standing  Rock  and  Devil's  Lake, 
in  Dakota.     The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  1101  G  street,  Washington,  D.  C,    * 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada  in  Nevada.  Rev,  Dr,  H.  L.  Morehouse,  secretary 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Temple  Court,  Beekman  street,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterian. — Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico;  Nez 
Percys,  in  Idaho ;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Rev,  Dr,  J,  C,  Lowrie,  secretary  Board 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street.  New  York  City.  Rev,  Dr. 
H.  Kendall,  secretary  Board  Home  Missions  Presbyterian  Church,  280  Broadway,1New 
York  City. 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin  ;  Sisseton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota ;  and  S*Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Rev.  Dr.  M,  E. 
Strieby,  secretary  American  Misttionary  Association,  56  Seade  street.  New  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  BruM, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota ;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  R(V.  G,  F.  Flichtner,  secretary  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  22  Bible  House.  Neiv  York  City, 

Unitarian. — Ouray  Agency,  in  Utah.  Rev.  G,  Reynolds,  secrttary  American  Unit- 
arian Association,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston, 

United  Presbyterian. — Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Rev.  John  G.  Brown,  D,  D., 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Evangelical  Lutheran. — Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California. 
Rev,  J,  G.  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C, 

INSPECTORS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Indian  inspectors : 

Robert  S.  Gardner Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Eli  I).  Bannister Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Morris  A.  Thomas ^ Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  R.  Pearsons i Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Frank  C.  Armstrong New  Orleans,  La. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools : 

John  H.  Oberly Washington,  D.  C. 

Special  Indian  agents  at  large : 

William  Parsons ^..Hartford,  Conn. 

James  L.  Robinson Franklin,  N.  C. 

Henry  Hrth Richmond,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Dickson Washington.  D.  C. 

Eugene  E.  White Prescott,  Ark. 
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636  REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

Navajo  Agency,  August  31,  1886. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  instructions  from  your  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
snhmit  this  as  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  the  seven  villages  of  the  Moqais 
Pnehlo  Indians  under  my  charge.  Isolated  as  these  people  are  from  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  their  lives  are  essentially  uneventful.  One  day  is  to  them  just  like  every 
other  day,  unless  the  one  happens  to  be  a  f&te  day.  An  ordinary  Western  village  will 
change  more  in  a  month  than  one  of  these  will  in  a  century,  no  occurrence  important 
enough  to  make  an  item  for  a  country  newspaper  occurs  among  these  people  on  an 
average  once  a  year.  They  plod  along  in  their  patient,  careful  way,  plant,  gather,  and 
store ;  their  only  care  or  aim  in  life  se«>ms  to  be  to  procure  the  means  of  sustaining  it, 
and  in  this  respect  all  of  their  surroundings  seem  admirably  adapted  to  keep  them 
busy. 

Consider  that  their  villages  are  located  on  the  narrow,  bare,  rocky  top  of  a  mesa, 
from  the  base  of  which,  600  feet  below,  every  drop  of  water  which  they  use  must  bo 
carried;  that  all  of  their  fuel  must  be  brought  from  points  8  and  10  miles  away; 
that  their  gardens  are  located  in  pure  unadulterated  drifting  sand ;  that  not  a  single 
stream  of  running  water  exists  for  many  miles  from  them  in  any  direction,  and  if  this 
is  not  enough  to  wholly  discourage  the  poor  Moqui,  it  is  very  likely  that  some  vagrant 
Navajo  will  pilfer- the  scanty  crop  that  he  has  nursed  into  a  feeble  and  uncertain  ex- 
istence. Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  these  people  seem  well  satisfied 
and  thoroughly  contented.  They  are  hard  workers,  prudent,  and  economical  in  all 
ways;  they  save  every  odd  and  end  ;  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste;  even  the  dogs 
are  eaten,  as  well  as  such  horses,  burros,  and  sheep  as  may  die  anatural  death. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  these  Indians  have  been  quiet  and  peaceable 
during  the  year.  They  have  always  been  soj  never  were  known  to  commit  a 
murder,  or  ai)y  other  serious  crime.  They  stay  right  at  home  and  attend  strictly  to 
'their  own  business.  This  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  world,  but  it  seems  to 
keep  all  of  them  very  busy. 

They  have  no  Agency  buildings,  no  Government  property,  no  school,  no  food 
supplies,  no  medicines,  and  have  but  one  employ^  oi  your  Department  among  them. 
Mr.  George  H.  Bendell,  farmer,  has  been  stationed  there  since  last  fall.  His  Knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  enables  him  to  commuicate  with  them,  and  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  doing  them  much  good.  By  authority  of  your  ofiSce  I  issued  them  some  imple- 
ments and  tools  last  fall.  For  these  they  seemed  very  thankful,  and  are  making 
good  use  of  them.  This  was  the  first  notice  they  have  had  from  the  Government  for 
several  years.  They  are  a  very  deserving  and  appreciative  tribe,  and  I  believe 
should  receive  more  assistance  from  the  Department.  They  are  surely  more  deserving 
than  some  of  their  southern  neighbors  on  whom  large  sums  are  annually  lavished. 
These  people  try  hard  to  help  themselves ;  don't  ask  for  much,  and  never  forget  to 
feel  thankful  for  what  they  do  get. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  no  school  wi\l  be  allowed  for  the  Moquis  this  year.  They 
are  also  much  disappointed.  I  believe  they  would  appreciate  one  and  fill  it  up  with 
their  children,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  establish  one  for  them  as  soon  as  you  deem 
it  practicable  to  do  so. 

The  Moquis  have  but  little  stock  of  any  kind.  What  they  have  has  mostly  been 
procured  from  the  Navajoes,  all  scrubby  to  begin  with,  and  the  scant  feed  around 
their  villages  has  not  improved  it.  They  have  a  few  horses,  some  burros,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  a  small  herd  of  cattle. 

Could  these  people  be  induced  to  abandon  their  inconvenient,  rocky  dwellings,  and 
settle  out  in  the  valleys  of  their  reservation,  the  maintenance  of  life  would  be  an 
easy  struggle  for  them  ;  with  their  industry  and  patient  perseverance,  they  would 
soon  be  prosperous.  But  to  their  dwellings  they  cling  with  unaccountable  tenacity. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  outside  world,  care  nothing  for  it,  cling  to  all  of  their  old 
ideas,  and  are  very  strict  in  all  of  the  observances  of  iheir  religious  rites.  Of  one  of 
these,  locally  known  as  the  "snake  dance,"  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
brief  description  here.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  weird  and  strange  ceremony  on 
the  continent. 

The  snake  dance,  which  by  the  way  is  a  movable  festival,  occurs  every  alternate 
fall.  The  last  was  on  the  Icith  of  the  present  month.  These  people  believe  that  the 
snakes  have  control  of  the  weather.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop  th»  y  must  have 
rain.  To  obtain  this  they  believe  it  necessary  to  propitiate  the  snakes,  and  to  do 
this  members  of  the  villages  are  sent  out  to  gather  in  as  many  rattlesnakes  as  pos- 
sible. They  pin  them  to  the  ground  wUh  a  forked  stick  ;  then  place  them  in  eartnen 
vessels,  closed  up,  until  they  have  secured  a  hundred  or  so.  The  men  who  are  to 
officiate  in  this  strange  i»erformance  prepare  themselves  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
other  observances.  The  day  having  arrived,  all  of  thesn  snakes  are  emptied  out  in 
a  pile  on  the  rocky  floor,  and  the  priests  vie  with  each  other  to  see  who  will  grab 
the  most.  As  soon  as  caught  they  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  their  captor,  grabbed 
by  the  middle  of  the  body,  tail  and  head  free  to  coil  around  the  features  of  the  In- 
dian at  will.    In  this  way  they  dance  about  for  awhile,  the  women  of  the  village, 
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meanwhile,  as  occasion  presents,  scattering  comnieal  over  the  suakes  in  the  mouths 
of  the  dancers.  This  is  an  offering  to  them,  and  a  reminder  that  rain  is  needed  to 
IfTow  the  com  of  which  the  meal  is.  made.  When  the  snakes  are  thrown  down, 
many  of  them  scatter  and  crawl  in  every  direction.  They  are  caught  by  the  performers. 
They  always  take  care,  however,  to  pick  them  up  only  when  out  of  coil.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  dancers  are  bitten,  but  they  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  it  does  not 
Beem  to  affect  them.  Scientific  men  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  all  pro- 
nonnce  the  snake  *^simon-pnre,'' genuine  rattlesnaKe,  and  untampered  with.  The 
only  way  they  account  for  this  apparent  hamilessness  is  that  the  Indians  induce 
tbem  to  strike  repeatedly  at  a  stick  just  before  the  dance,  thereby  exhausting  their 
stock  of  virus.  When  the  dance  is  over  the  snakes  are  all  turned  loose  and  bidden 
God  epeed  down  the  mesa,  into  the  vallev  be]o\v'.  One  thing  connected  with  the  last 
two  of  these  dances  has  been  particularly  unfortunate.  Each  of  these  has  occarred 
in  a  very  dry  season,  and  both  have  been  immediately  followed  by  heavy  showers. 
Whether  this  has  been  due  to  the  efficacy  of  their  supplications  or  was  caused  by  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Bnt  one  thing  is  certain, 
a  hundred  failures  would  not  cause  the  Moquis  to  lose  faith  in  the  ceremony  or 
make  them  forget  their  two  successes. 

I  hope  you  will  interest  yourself  in  these  strange  people,  and  do  all  you  can  for 
their  benefit.  They  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  past.  No  tribe  under  your 
charge  is  more  deserving,  and  none  other  offers  any  better  field  for  labor;  none  other 
w^ill  appreciate  aid  an  much.  Should  there  be  any  funds  applicable  to  their  benefit 
for  the  current  year,  I  hope  they  will  be  expended  for  them  in  the  purchase  of  imple- 
ments and  tools ;  of  these  they  will  make  good  use.  They  do  not  expect  food  or  cloth- 
ing.   They  should  be  provided  with  some  medicines,  and,  when  possible,  a  school. 

For  the  courtesies  extended  toward  me  by  your  Department  I  shall  ever  feel  grate- 
ful.    Herewith  is  submitted  statistical  report «  ^ 
I  am  your  humble  servant,                                                         9 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Ahttract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  Neto  York  City^  under 

[NOTB. — ^Figures  in  lar(^  type  denote  th* 
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Pounds. 
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Colorado      River 
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Yuma  School.  Ariz 
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1 

4 
6 

San  Carlos,  Ariz ..  2, 500, 000 

Pima  School,  Ariz  i    *  t8, 000 
Southern  TJte,  Colo     140, 000 

Cheyenne   River, 
Dak 2,800,000 

Crow  Creek, Dak  .\  •800,000 
Devil's  Lake,  »k.   *t47,000 
DeTil's  Lake    • 

School,  Dak *t50,000 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak    200. 000 

9,500,000 

"   140,o6b 
9,300,000 

0$3  89|e$3  89 
/3  44i 

$3*75  99  Mm  89  e$4  00 

i 

1                 '               1               ! 

A 

"■ 
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R 

p3  70 

! 

9 

1 

10 

' 

11 

906,066  u4  96 

*  No  award. 
tKet. 

a  Delivered  about  October  1. 
h  All  in  one  delivery. 
e  Monthly  issae. 
d  Delivered  weeklv. 
a  Dressed  beef  dellTered  as  required. 
/Semi-monthly  issaes. 
ff  Deliveries  qoarter-annnally. 
A  At  one  delivery,  abont  September  15. 1885. 
<One  delivery,  before  September  15, 1885;  northern  raised  cattle. 
I  Delivered  sol  at  once:  not  stated  when. 
h  Delivered  as  reqoirM. 
IMontiily  tiU  October  1, 1885;  then  all  repaired ;  wintered  north  of  south  line  of  KanMM. 
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nrte  at  which  oontncto  have  been  awarded. 
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f$10  40 


t0$447  S$4  88 
!  y4  24 


VI  Am  required  ftom  July  to  Ootober  i  balance  in  one  delivery,  fh>m  October  1  to  October  15. 
fk  Am  repaired  till  October  1, 1885,  wnen  balance  it  to  be  taken  Ht  one  delivery ;  northern-wintered 
eftttl& 
o  Monthly  deUrerlee ;  wintered  north  of  sonUi  line  of  Eansaa. 
p  Delirered  aboat  September  15. 

q  Two  deUveriee.  in  J  aly  and  September ;  northem-wintered  cattle, 
r  Monthly  to  October  1, 1885 ;  balance  in  October,  in  one  delivery. 
#200,000  ponnds  July  20, 1885;  balance  SeptjBmber,  1885 :  northern-wintered  cattle. 
t  In  two  deUveries-^Jnly,  and  balance  not  later  than  October  15, 1885. 
u  Delivered  S^tember  15, 1885. 

9  Am  required  Between  Jaly  and  Ootobto  1 ;  balance  in  one  deliverv  not  later  than  October  1& 
«f  One  delivery,  not  later  than  October  1  or  before  Anfi^tt  1 ;  northern  raised. 
mlthj  separate  deliveries  on  or  before  October  20,  1885 ;  northern-wintered  caitla. 
y  If  <Hie  delivery,  on  or  before  Ootober  20, 1885 ;  northern- wintered  cattle. 
M 1 .250.000  ponnds  offered. 
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Ahairaot  of  proposals  received  and  oon  tracts  mwarded  in  New  York  City, 

[KoTB.— Fignres  in  Urge  type  dMiote  the 
BEEF— ContiDued 
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.    Points  of  deliverj*.         ® 
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Agencies. 
Lower  Bral6,  Dak 


PoundM. 
1,250,000 


Pine  Ridge,  Dak .'  8, 500, 000 

Kosebud,  Dak ,  *6, 500, 000 

Sisseton  ScIjogI 

and    Agency.  , 

Dak    ,        55,930 

St«nding  Bock,  j 

Dak 4,000,000 

Yankton    School 

and    Agency, 

Dak •600, 000 

Fort  Hall.  Idaho  .  250, 000 
Lemhi,  Idaho 150, 000 
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Pounds. 
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cB 
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p4  12 
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V888 
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*  No  award. 

a  At  one  delivery,  on  or  before  KoTember  1, 1885 ;  northem>wintered  oattle. 

b  Monthly  till  October  1, 1885;  then  all  reqnired ;  wintered  north  of  south  line  of 

e  As  required  fh>m  Jnly  to  October;  balance  in  one  delivery.  fh>m  October  1  to  October  16. 

d  Two  deliveries,  in  July  wad  September;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

e  Two  deliveries,  in  Jnly,  and  baUnce  not  later  than  October  15, 1886. 

/At  one  delivery,  about  September  16, 1885. 

g  If  delivered  in  separate  parcels,  as  required,  but  all  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  Kovember  1, 188S; 
Qorthem-wintered  cattle. 

A  Monthly  deliveries;  wintered  north  of  south  line  of  Kansas. 

i  If  delivered  in  separate  i»arcels,  as  required,  but  not  to  be  required  during  Deoranber,  January. 
Pebmary,  March;  northem-wintered  cattle. 

j  GatUe  wintered  north  of  thirty-fourth  parallel  north  latitode ;  as  required  till  October  1, 1885 ;  then 
delivery  of  balance  required. 

k  As  required  from  Julv  1  to  October  1, 1885;  between  October  1  and  15  enough  to  last  to  Jun«'  I  i 
balance  when  called  for  aner  June  1,  1880;  northem«wintered  cattle. 

{Monthly  to  October  1, 1885;  between  October  1  and  15  enough  to  last  tiU  June  1 ;  balance  whes 
called  for  after  June  1, 1886 ;  northem-Ddotered  cattle, 
m  As  per  advertisement;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

n  As  required  till  October  1 ;  then  sufficient  to  last  till  June,  1886;  northern -wintered  cattle. 

0  As  required  till  October  1, 1885;  then  aU  required  till  June  10, 1886;  then  as  required  till  end  %i 
contract. 

p  One  delivery,  on  or  before  November  1, 1885. 

q  Dakota  and  Minnesota  cattle. 

r  Delivered  September  15, 1885. 
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advertiaemeni  fff  March  30,  !&&,  for  fumiahing  8upplie$,  ^o. — Gontinued. 

rmtos  »t  wbioh  oontracts  haye  been  awardedj 

BBBF— Contiiiiied. 


I 


3 

a 

I 


5 


Ml 

1 


'^'^ 


I 


e$3  73 


fS 


<i*371i 


I 


«f8  89 


I 

P 

I 


§ 

I 


/$3  70 


1 

1 


I 


IS 


u 

14 


IS 
1« 


17 
M 
It 


n$8  72i 


H40 


«|4  87 


iMOO 


y$8  92 


^  89 


>4  00^00 


^90 


•$3  09 

•8  84 


*8  88i 


48  79 


•8  70 
U8  83 
IHIO 


^78 


"81 


83 


«  At  one  deliyery,  in  Jaly. 

t  To  be  deliTcrea  in  September,  1885;  northern- wintered  cattle. 

u  If  deliyered  in  three  aeUyeries,  at  any  time  required  daring  1886. 

V  As  reqaired  till  October  1,  1885;  balance  before  October  15, 1885;  northern-wintered  cattle, 
tv  Hontnly  as  reqaired  to  October  1, 1885,  and  balance  on  or  before  October  15,  lb85. 

xAjb  required  to  October  4,  1885;  then  final  deliyery  of  all  boef  required  under  eontraet}  cattle 
wintered  north  of  south  line  of  Eaneas. 

y  300,000  July  10,  1885;  300,000  August  10,  1885;  200,000  September  10,  1885;  balance  to  be  taken 
October  1, 1885;  northern- wintered  caule. 

f  Deliyered  eyery  week  from  July  to  October,  and  eyery  two  weeks  or  monthly,  as  required f  balance 
In  one  deliyery,  from  October  1  to  15, 1885. 

1 20,000  pounds  July  15,  1885;  40.000  pounds  September  15, 1885;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

*  140,000  pounds  July  15, 1885;  balance  September  15, 1885;  northem-wintered  catUe. 

*  100,000  pounds  in  July;  balance  in  September;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

*  In  two  deliyeries— July,  and  balance  not  later  than  October  15, 1885. 

*  Deliyered  about  September  15. 

*  Monthly  till  October  1, 1885;  balance  in  October,  in  one  deliyery. 

'  To  be  made  at  one  time,  as  required  by  the  agent,  but  not  later  than  October  1, 1885. 
•One deliyery,  before  Noyember  1. 

*  Proyided  this  beef  shall  be  deliyered  in  bulk  preyioos  to  December  1, 1885. 
■•  Deliyered  about  October  1. 

"  As  required  tUl  October  1,  when  balance  most  be  recelyed;  northem-mised  cattle. 
ts  Deliyered  as  reqaired  till  October  1, 1886,  when  the  entire  amoont  doe  shall  be  receiyed ; 
nlaedcattto. 
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Abstract  of  propo$aU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 


[NOTB.— Figures  in  lari^e  type  denote  tbe 


BBBF— Continued. 


I 


90 
31 
32 
38 

34 

25 

26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

SI 
32 
38 


Points  of  delivery. 


Ageneiss. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe, Ind.T 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita,  Ind.  T 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and 
Otoe,  Ind.  T 

Otoe  Sohool  and  an- 
nuity, Ponca  School 


Ponoa  and  Otoe 
Pawnee  Sohool 


Qoapaw,  Ind.  T , 

Sac  and  Fox.  Ind.  T. 
Osage  School,  Ind.  T 


Blaokfeet,  Mont 


Crow,  Kent. 


Fort  Belknap,  Mont  .. 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 

Santee     School     and 
Agency,  Xehr 


e 


Pounds. 
4, 785, 000 

4, 125, 000 

100,000 

150,000 

150,000 

40,000 

•32,600 
80,000 
50,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 
600,000 

♦70,000 


Pounds. 


44215,000 
100,000 


1 


.0 

o 


39,500 
80,000 
50,000 

800,000 


1,000,000 

500,000 

600,000 

ro,ooo 


oS  30 
«8  85 


I 

CO 


mtre^eo 
5397 


I 


s 


/3  97 


800 
/3  45 
/3  37 


«3  70 


8  00 
100  lbs. 


d|3  70 
d3  99 


I 

CO 


^37 
04  37 
AS  67 
A3  67 


A5  00 


H76 
«4  00 


a4  47 
A3  77 


04  47 
A3  77 


o 

P4 


^ 


{3  401 
fit 
is  50 
^70 


{3  50 
j3  70 


'8  00 


♦Ket 

a  As  required  to  November  1, 1885 ;  then  all  required  to  May  1, 1886 ;  then  as  required  to  oompletiom 
of  ooiitract 

6  As  required  till  October  1 ;  then  amount  required  till  May  1:  Mav  and  June  as  required. 

6  Monthly  deliveries  as  required,  except  for  month  of  May,  tor  which  month  I  will  ftimiah  the  beef 
required  at  the  rate  of  $3.05. 

a  Delivered  according  to  advertisement. 

^One  delivery,  not  later  than  September  1, 1885. 

/Delivered  September  1,  or  about. 

ff Monthly  deliveries;  corn-fed  during  winter  monttis. 

A  Monthly  till  October  1, 1885;  then  balance  in  one  dellveiy,  between  October  1  and  25, 1886 ;  oom-fiDd 
during  winter  months. 

»In  one  delivery,  between  July  1  and  September  30, 1885. 

j  Delivered  one-half  in  June,  July,  and  August  or  September,  1885^  and  balance  in  Ootobor,  1886. 

JkTwo  deliveries,  between  Aogust  1  and  October  1 ;  norUiem-wintered  cattle. 

I  Monthly  as  required  to  October  1, 1885,  and  balance  on  or  before  October  15^  1885. 

mMontUy  till  October  1, 1885,  and  balance  in  October. 

n  Northern-wintered  cattle. 

oin  two  deliveries— first  not  later  than  December  1,  1885;  seoond  not  eariier  Hhsai  May  1, 
northern  wintered  and  raised  cattle. 

ji  As  required  to  October  15, 1885,  when  balance  required  must  be  taken  in  <nM  Asltnaj. 

^DeUverles  every  two  months ;  northern  wintered  and  raised  cattle. 

r  Delivered  as  required}  northern  wintered  and  raised  oattia. 
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adveriiaement  of  March  30,  1865^  far /HrnisMnig  8upplie$,  ^c. — Con  tinned. 

rates  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

BSBF— Continued. 
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e4 


I 


■ 

g 


;i 


l3 


I 


s 


I 

I 


I 


21 

21 


24 

26 

26 
27 
28 

26 

ao 

81 
82 


13  62 


m$4  44 


m4  H 


n|4  23'o$4  24144  30 

94  84 

r5  25 


•14  48 
n4  76 


H63 
5  84 
5  08 


t 


p4  00 


ii^57ipt319io$3  69s68  66|y$3:80 
S3  6H 


■4  07 


2$4  24 
H84 


^78 


•14  45 

>«4  84 


•007A8S 

per  lb. 


^DeUrered  abbnt  October  1, 1885. 

(  Two  deliTeriea— firat  as  required ;  second  on  or  about  October  15^  1885. 

uTwo  deliveries,  from  July  1  to  October  1, 1885:  American  cattle,  wintered  in  Montana. 

9  Three  deliveries— first  about  July  25, 1885,  of  from  175,000  to  250,000  pounds ;  second  about  Septem- 
ber L  of  fh>m  250,000  to  400,000 ;  balance  about  November  10, 1885 ;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

10 Delivery  every  week  from  July  to  October  1,  and  every  two  weeks  or  monthly  as  required;  bal> 
ance  in  one  delivery,  ftom  October  1  to  15. 

s First  delivery  about  July  1  of  enough  to  last  till  September,  and  then  balance  at  that  time}  Bnih* 
em-wintered  cattle. 

y  800,000  July  10. 1885 ;  700,000  September  1, 1885 ;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

f  One  delivery,  any  time  before  November  1, 1885. 

iln  monthly  deliveries  fh>m  July  1  to  October  1, 1885 ;  American  cattle,  wintered  in  IContaaa. 

■As  required,  but  all  to  be  delivered  before  November  1, 1885. 

*  As  required  from  July  1  to  October  1 :  American  cattle,  wintered  in  Montana. 
^One  duivery,  between  August  1  and  October  1 ;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

*Two  deliveries— first  not  later  than  November  15^  1885;  second  not  earlier  than  M^y  1, 1886 }  Borfh> 
em  wintered  and  raised  cattle. 

*Otte  delivery,  before  October  and  not  earlier  than  August;  northem-raised  cattle. 

'Two  deliveries— first  not  later  than  November  1, 1885;  second  not  earlier  than  May  16, 1666 1  Bor^ 
era  wintered  and  raised  cattle. 

*  As  rsquired  between  July  and  October  I ;  balance  in  one  delivery,  not  later  than  Oelober  18^  1666. 
•If  by  isparate  didiyeries,  on  or  betore  October  20, 1865 ;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

>*If  one  deliTery,  on  or  before  October  20, 1686 ;  nertbem-wintered  oattie. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 
Ahitraet  ofpropoaaU  received  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  New  York  Cityt  under 

[KoTB*— Figures  in  Uirge  type  denote  tha 
HBBF—CoDtiniied. 
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36 

87 

88 

89 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 
46 


Points  of  delivery. 


AgeneiM. 

Neyade,  Kev    . . 
Western  She* 

shone,  Key 

liesoalerOfK.M.. 

N»T%|o  School 
sndiiMiiOY,K.M 

Onray,  utoA 

Uintah  Yiilley, 
Utah ... 

Shoshone,  Wyo . . 

Chiloooo  School. 

Iiid.Ter. 

Haskelilnstitate, 

Kans 

Genoa  School, 

Nebr 

Carlisle   School. 

Pa 


1 
I 

t 


Paundi 

no,  000 

t30,000 
860,000 


f  14, 600 
260,000 

>100,000 

noo,ooo 

476,000 


100,000 

*101,680 

*88,800 

n6o,ooo 


i 


! 


Poundi, 
800,000 


900,000 
900,000 
470,000 


OOOdS 


lOO, 

101,080 

38,300 

100,000 


I 


$16  00 

n4oo 

63  80 
d8  86 

n4  00 
e3  06 

s8  06 

13  87 


a$10  60a$10  90 


97 
*8  00 

8  70 
024 


^ 


i3 


*«••• 


I 


m 


4 


|9O76$8  07|8U«|8  14 


/>4  8» 
/H7» 


/4  80,. >. 


I 


» 


0^ 


•Net 

t  No  award. 

a  Northern- wintered  cattle. 

h  As  required. 

e  Improved  New  Mexican  cattle. 

d  One  delivery  aboat  September  1. 

0  At  one  delivery  about  October  1. 

/  One  delivery  before  September  16, 1886;  northern-raised  oattie. 
a  At  one  delivery  within  reasonable  time  after  approval  of  oontnMl. 
A  Deliveries  semi-monthly  during  whole  year. 
i  Semi-monthly  deliveries  during  the  wh<de  year. 

1  One  delivery  oefore  November  1. 

It  Northern-wintered  cattle  delivered  as  legiiired. 
I  As  reaaired  to  October  1, 1886;  then  all  leqiatrad. 
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advertitement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  furnishing  supplieSf  ^c-^GontiDiied. 

nrtes  ft!  iHiioh  oontrmots  have  been  awarded.] 

sicBF— Continned. 
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88 
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18  00 
360 


013  ffO 

oSffO/NlO 


W74| 


j8  90 


6$4  24 


fii|8  88 


fi$4  07 
^00 


«$4  12ft 
03  96 


tfft87 
18  67 


<|8  60 
fi8  79 


$8  07 


*n99 


*n  79 


m  As  repaired  till  September  1&  when  balance  must  be  reoeived ;  nortbem-raised  cattle. 

n  Hontoiy  deliyeriee;  native  Wyoming  cattle. 

o  As  required  from  July  1  to  October  15, 1886.  when  balance  required  to  be  taken  i  cattle  wintered 
in  Wyoming. 

p  Cattle  wintered  in  Wjoming. 

q  Monthly  till  October  10, 1885 ;  balance  then  to  be  taken ;  native  Wyoming  catUe. 

r  Monthly  deliyeries ;  com>fed  during  winter  months. 

«  One  deuyery,  between  July  1  and  September  80, 1886. 

t  Monthly  till  October  1, 1886;  then  baianoe in  one  deliveiy  between  Oeloberl  and  86, 1886;  oom-fiBd 
daring  winter  months. 

%  CeliTared  one-half  in  Jone^  Jnly,  Angnst^  or  September,  and  balanoe  in  Oolober. 

>  Uintahs. 

*  W.&Utea. 
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Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  Washington^  D,  C, 

[Kon.-  FiguTM  in  large  type  denote  the  imt* 
BEBF— Continaed. 


1 


40 
47 


48 


49 


Podnteof  deliTeiy. 


A4f€n0iu, 

Crow  OieekLDak 

Pine  BldKeri>Ak 

BoeebadfDak 


Yankton  School  and  Agency,  Dak 


Fowndt, 

800,000 
6,500  000 


6^500,000 


000,000 


Pound*. 
800,000 
•,500,000 


6,000, 


I 
I 


a$8  66 
oSM 


AS  67 
18  57 


doo,ooo 


a3  66 


9 

I 


$M60 
is  57 


<S53 


bseo 


a  In  two  deliveriee,a8  required,  between  Jnly  15  and  October  1, 1885,  including,  If  required,  25  per 
cent  additional  to  be  received  at  date  of  last  delivery.    Korthem  wintered  cattle. 

h  In  two  deliveries :  First  one  to  be  made  between  July  15  and  Aneasttl5, 1885,  and  second  before  Oc- 
tober 15, 1885,  second  delivery  to  indade  ^e  25  per  cent,  additional,  if  required.  Korthem  wintered 
cattle. 

e  Monthly  ddrlnff  July,  August,  and  September,  1885,  and  balance  all  at  one  time  in  October,  1885. 
Northern  wintered  cattle. 

d  One  delivery,  about  the  last  of  Julyfc  balance  about  October  1, 1885.  July  delivery  to  be  suflBoient 
to  last  until  October,  1885.  If  preferred,  can  deliver  monthly,  as  wanted,  untQ  October,  when  bal- 
ance due  under  contract  is  to  be  d^vered.    Northern  wintered  cattle. 

t  Weekly  or  monthly,  as  desired,  from  July  to  October,  1885.  Balance  in  one  delivery,  between  Oc- 
tober 1  and  20, 1885.    (No  description  of  catUe.) 

/To  be  delivered  on  or  about  September  1, 1885.    Northern  wintered  cattle. 

^Qross  beef.  Deliveries  monthly  to  October  1, 1885,  balance  not  later  than  October  15,1885.  (No 
description  of  catUe.) 

h  In  two  deliveries,  as  required,  between  July  15  and  October  1, 1885,  including,  if  required,  25  per 
cent,  additional  to  be  received  at  date  of  last  delivery. 

i  As  required  to  October  1, 1885.  Enough  to  be  delivered  between  October  1  and  1&  188&  to  last  until 
June  1,  IwML  then  as  required  to  June  30, 1886.  Additional  25  per  cent.,  if  reqaired,  to  be  taken  be. 
tween  October  1  and  15, 1885.    Northern  wintered  cattle. 

k  Delivered  in  September,  1885.    Not  subiect  to  increase.    Northern  winteired  cattle. 

I  Delivered-  in  October,  1885.    Other  conditions  exactly  like  the  next  above,  with  price  afflxed,  $6,68. 
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mtUter  advertiaement  of  May  9, 1885,  for  furfiUhing  supplies,  ^o. — Contdnued. 

at  which  oontracte  have  been  awarded.] 

B£EF--ContiDned. 


1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

3 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

00 

• 

1 

O 

• 

1 

is  68 

(its  46 

<$3  76 

•       /r3  72 
p3  62 
ffS  67| 
r5  57i 

y$3  63' 

46= 

47 

<3  50 

•-•••»•-••-• 

«3  64 

n$3  61 
04  25 
n8  50 

«$3  4ff| 

my?  90 

08  50 

u|3  60 

v8  66 

W&&0 

48 

04  26 

es3  ar 

dx3  57 

03  81 

/8  72 

p3  66| 

48 

m  Dreaeed  beef  in  the  qnarter.  in  not  leas  than  car-load  lots,  in  monthly  instalments. 

n  As  regnired  to  December  1, 1885;  one  deliveir^  in  December,  1885,  to  cover' .to  April  80, 1886.  One 
delivery,  Hay  1, 1886,  to  complete  contract.    Koruiem  wintered  cattle. 

o  According  to  advertisement.    Northern  wintered  cattle. 

p  As  reqnired  to  October  1, 1885 ;  then  final  delivery  of  all  required.    Korthem  wintered  cattle. 

q  As  required  to  October  1, 1885 ;  then  all  that  may  be  reqnired  to  June  1, 1886 ;  then  as  reqnired  to 
oompletion  of  contract.    Northern  wintered  cattle. 

r  For  any  called  for  under  article  2  of  contract,  between  October  1, 1885,  and  June  1, 1886.  Northern 
wintered  cattle. 

«  Monthly  delivery  to  October  1.  Between  October  1  and  15  sufficient  to  last  till  June  1, 1886,  and 
balance  when  called  after  June  1, 1886.    Northern  wintered  cattle. 

( Will  deliver,  as  required,untilOctober  1,1885,  and  then  if  the  whole  amount  to  fill  the  oon tract 
shall  be  received  between  October  1  and  15, 1885.  will  deduct  10  cents  per  100  pounds  gross  wdght,  iB> 
bludins  the  25  x>er  cent.,  if  it  is  required.    Northern  raised  or  wintered  cattle. 

ii  Deuverios  as  required  to  October  1, 1885,  and  then  final  delivery  of  all  required  under  contract. 
Northern  wintered  cattle. 

V  As  required  to  October  1, 1885 ;  then  all  required  to  last  to  June  1, 1886 ;  then  as  required  to  close  of 
contract.    Northern  wintered  cattle. 

IT  If  called  for  under  article  2  of  contract,  between  October  1, 1885,  and  Jane  1, 1881  Northern  win- 
tered cattle. 

X  Awarded  800,000  pounds  gross. 

y  Delivered  at  valentine. 
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Ahetraot  of  proposuU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citify  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded. 

BACON.    (*'  Short,  clear  sides,"  snmmer  or  winter  onred,  sound. 


I 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 


Points  of  delivery. 


AgtneiM. 

Blackfeet^Mont... 
Ft.  Belknap,  Mont. 
Fort  Peok,  Mont. . . 
Kav%)o  School  and 
Agency,  N.  Hex  . 

CHtiet, 

Chicago,  111 


t 


I 

1 


Xft#.  , 
80,000' 
20,000 
30,000 

4.000 


250,000 


Pound*. 


Kansas     City    or 

Omaha 600,000 

"KunHSH  City,  Ho. 


Saint  Panl,  Minn 


Sioox  City,  Iowa. ..  250, 000 


64,630 

545,000! 

300,000, 

200,000 

500,000  500,000 
123,000,196,060 


345,000  346,(160 
200,000  900,000 
500,000, 


6 
6 


al0  92 
al0  42 
a948 


QQ 


I 

eg* 

h 


I 

CQ 


14  50  16  25610  55 


I 
1 


7  87} 

8  l4 


8  IS 
7  90 


6 


O 


06  87| 

07  00 
c7  121 
c7  25 
c7  87| 


tf!  17| 


Pi 

I 

P4 


d6  06| 


4 


fA 


/y6n 


#7  60. 
#7  80 


•St 


r 


BARLBY.    (Good  merchantable  qnality,  sonnd  and  dean,  and  reasonably  free  from  other  grain 


1 

Ageneits. 

Colorado      Biver, 
Aria 

10,000 

4,380 
20,000 
50,000 
25,000 

30,000 
25,000 

io,ooo 

4,380 

s»o,ooo 

• 

t 

483 

3  43 

290 
896 

2 

Ynma,  for  school, 
Aris 

3 

Pima,  Aria 

San  Carlos,  Aria... 
6revada,  Nev 

OiUet, 
Elko,  Nov 

4 

5 

95,000 

6 

440 
420 

7 

Wadswor^  Nev  . . 

BBANS.    (Good  merchantable  quality,  ■oond 


1 

Agenfiiet, 

San  Carlos,  Aria... 
BlaokfeetTMont... 
Fort  Peck,  Mont... 
Mescalero,  K.  Mex 
Navido.and  school. 

25.000 
7,000 
7,500 
5^000 

1.500 

4.000 

28.000 
41.650 

34.560 
252,020 
176.000 
200.000 

252.020 

• 

M,060 

689 

2 

5  47 
422 

3 

' 

4 

860 
7  75 

17  25 
If!  40 

590 
655 

5 

6 

XTintah  Valley   or 
Prove, Utah  ..... 

OUiss, 

Chamberlain,  Dak  . 
Kansas  Ci^,  Mo... 
Arkansas  City  or 
Caldwell,  Kmis.. 
Chicago,  111 

Saint  Lonia,  Mo.... 

7 

• 

8 

9 

10 

299 

11 

12 

18 
14 

2  99 

a  Winter  eared.  •  dFor  January  delivery  25  cen  ts  per  100  less. 

6  To  be  delivered  on  or  before  November  1. 1885,  §  The  amonnt  of  bacon  required  after  Jannary 
on  aoooont  of  freighting.  1, 1886,  will  be  winter  oared  at  above  prioea. 

•  I>elivered  on  cars.  / 126,000  pounds  awarded,  or  any  part  of  n  atfJ.OTf . 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  furnishing  supplieSf  ^o. — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aocomi»ainled  bids.] 
Bweet,  and  merchantable,  and  pat  np  in  orates.) 


« 
o 


S 
I 


^ 


QtS 

I 


i 


I 


a 


QQ 

•a 


e 
O 

S 


i 


f4 


ri 
^ 


! 

f4 


i 


t 

PR 


f 


I 


1 
2 
8 


5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
10 


•  M 


8  71 


weighing  not  less  than  48  poiinds  to  the  bnshel,  innewO-ovmoeborlap  iaoks,of  about  100  poniKtooapMity.) 

- 

4  30 

480 

1 

■ 

2 

*  2' 60^  90 

•  •  •  • 

S8  95 

8 

800 

A8  40 

278 

328 

4 

2  18 

9  00 

5 

• 

0 

290 

200 

7 

eiean,  and  put  np  In  donUa  bags.) 


800 

082 

i0  28 

HI  48 

0  07 

1 

2 

8 

942 

4  85 

^94 

4 

• 

5 

0  00 

■  •  •  • 

0 

8  48 
8  40 

8  80 

7 

8 

0 

888 

• 

10 

8  82 

2081 

2  70 

11 

2  88 
2  SI 

12 
18 

14 

• 

{Ifdelirered  after  Jannary  1,1886,  at  00.821.  jBed. 

None  wanted;  can  bay  of  Indians.  >Nosamplea. 

i  KatlTO  beans.  I  Sample  iTa  1. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  COyy  tinder 

[Note.— Figures  in  arge  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  have  been  a.warded; 

BEAKS. 


^ 


16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Points  of  dellTery. 


Sionx  City,  Iowa 


Saint  Paul,  Minn 


New  York,  N.Y. 


i 

OP 


Pounds. 
262,020 
107,600 
176.000 
120,000; 
200,000 

252,020, 
176^000! 
200,000 


"i. 


Pounds. 


4 

4> 


5 


$3  80 


200,000  997,000 


Valentine,  Nebr 107,600 

176,000 

Gordon  City,  Nebr \  107,600, 

!  176,000 

Rawlins,  Wyo i      6,000 

ProT0,Utah 4.000 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho 600 


8  16 


a$2  07 
287 


8  82 


08  82 
8  82 

aZ  42 
8  42 


H2» 


I 


$2  44 
808 


883 
923 


P4 


I 


«$9  37 

tar 

d2  88 
d2ti 


18  68 


I 


16  60 
4  60 

4  60 


COFFEB.    (Must  be  aoimd  and  deaai,  of  good  quality. 


1 

Agencies. 
Sonthem  Ute.  Colo  

4 

Owt. 

2,000 
12.000 

6,000 
12,000 
10,000 

1,600 
150 

Owt. 

?, 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont. 
Fort  Pock  Agency,  Mont  . . . 
Mescftlero.  N,  Mex 

3 

4 

« 

5 

* 

6< 

'MftVAio,  Nt  Mex  . .  r        

7 

Pnebio.  "N.  Mex r 

8 

OUies. 
Baltimore.  Md 

65.000 

450,000 
466.280 

476,000 
465.280 

180,000 

• 

9 
10 
11 

NewTork,N.T 

400,000 

12 
13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
9!1 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 

27 

a  Sample  A. 

b  Sample  No.  1. 

0  Sample  B. 

d  Sample  C. 

«  To  be  delivered  before  NoTember  1. 

/  Sample  No.  1. 
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adveriiaement  of  March  30, 1866,  for  furnishing  mppliee,  4rc, — Continued. 

Awmrda  were  nuMle  on  comparison  of  eamplee  which  accompitnied  bids.  | 

BBANS. 


I 


I 


I 


I 

f4 


Sf 


> 


I 

CQ 

I 


9 

i 
I 


I 


& 


a 


^ 


I 


I 

■ 


1 


g 


I 


I 


O 


I 


15 
If 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 
32 
28 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 


aad  most  be  dellTered  in  strong  double  sacks.) 


«$14  45 

• 

, 

1 

$13  92 
18  42 
12  75 

2 

8 

4 

el2  90 

$16  00 
15  50 

$12  75 

$16  50 
15  00 
18  60 

5 

el2  46 

0 

el8  00 

7 

d^ 

/ 

1 

8 

«$803 

<^49 

9 

10 
11 

08  18 
t8  43 
i8  67 
>8  98 

/$7  89 
08  29 
A8  59 
<8  79 
is  97 
£9  29 

/$9  00 
09  86 
A9  48 
t9  48 
^61 

09  10 
A8  69 
{8  24 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

1 

/$8  00 
y8  80 

$9  18 
8  73 
7  98 

/$9  61 
09  18 
M08 
{8  45 
iB04 

/I8  64 
y8  73 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
28 
24 
26 
26 

- 

1 

27 

a  Sample  Ko.  2. 

\  Sample  Ko.  8. 

{  Sample  Ko.  4. 

{Sample  No.  5. 
Sample  No.  8. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofpropbsah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tork  Ciiif, 

[KOTB.^Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

CORN.    (Soond  and  deani,  weighing  not  less  than  50  poanda  tm 


Points  of  deUrery. 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


111 

121 

13! 

141 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 


Ageneiss, 


Crow,  Mont 

Crow  Creek,  Dak. . . 

Fort  Peck,  Dak 

Mescalero,  K.  Mex. . 

Kav^jo,  N.  Mez 

Karajo  (school),  K. 

Mex 

Paeblo,N.Mex 

Santee  (school),  Neb. 

Sisseton  Station, 
Dak 


1 

o 

t 


•8 
■§ 

i 


Oiiui. 

Arkansas  City.  Kans 
Caldwell,  Kans  .  ... 
Qordon  City,  Nobr. . 

Lawrence.  Kans 

Seneca,  Mo 

8antaF6, K. Mez  .. 
Sioux  Ci^,  Iowa  . . 


Lbs. 
10,000 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
0.000 

900 

8,800| 

27-,000| 


0,400' 
9,500 


Pounds. 
10,OOO 


I 


s»o,ooo 
s»o,ooo 

9,000 


9,400 


Valentine,  Kebr . 


200,000 
200,000 
•700, 000 
300,000 
13. 140 
10.000 
,  8,800 
300,000 
1400.000 
700,000 
400,000 


12  86 
9  99 


1  10 


$998 

ir 

262 


1  39 


1  60 


990,000,       Off 


300,000 
13,140 

io,ooo! 

8,800| 


1  10 
1  90 
9  lO 


128 


I 
f 


$128 


90,000 


400,000 


1  18 


1  18 


I 


$120 
289 


1  19 


1  30 


126 


120 


1 


$2  67 
188 


1 


6 

i 


1  18 


1  60 


119A 


t99S 


I 


f4 


$4  00$I81$I 
4  00.... 


COBNMBAL. 


1 

Agsnsiss. 

Fort  Peck,  Mont .... 
Lower  Braid,  Dak  .. 
Mescalero.  K.  Mex. . 
Navqjo  (school),  N. 
Mex 

10,000 

500 

100,000 

5,000 
1,000 
2,500 

8,600 
^000 

2,500 

8,700 
141,780 

100.000 

116,000 

20.000 

7,180 

100.000 

100,000 

141,780 

20,000 

1,000 

200 
176 

• 

848 

2 

160 

3 

415 
465 

tl6 

841 

4 

5 

Nevada,  Not 

Pima.  Aris 

6 

7 

Sisseton  Station, 
Dak 

Standing  Rock,  Dak. 

Yankton  (school), 
Dak 

100 
2  16 

176 

8 

160 
140 

9 

10 

OiUes, 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 
Chicago,  111 

• 

11 

12 
18 

Kansas  City,  Mo.... 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Las  Cmces.  N.  Mex. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Saint  Louts,  Mo 

Saint  Paol.  Minn 

Wadsworth,  Nev... 

133,780 

148 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

8,009 

19 

* 

20 

21 
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ndvertisemeHt  of  Ma^oh  30,  1885,  forfumUhing  8upplk$t  ^o. — Continued. 

Airaxds  were  nuide  on  oompariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
the  bnshel,  deliTered  in  sacks,  made  of  Sconce  bnriap  well  sewed.) 


I 


£ 


^ 


& 


I 


4 
I 


I 

I 


I 

QQ 


r 


&6 


OQ 


a 

I 


5 


I 


« 

« 


I 


I 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 

6 

7 
8 


• 

10 


11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


tt25 
S76 


tdiTisoe 


S15 


62  8018  00 
8  06 


68  00 


686 
886 


07 
100 


120 


$1  IS 


$128 


$126 


1  18 


1  99 


COBKMBAL. 


1 

1 

' 

1 

:;::':i  ;::::. 

12  00 

2 

4  26 

268----- 

8  17 
440 

8  47 
436 

,_,, ,  f 

8 

4  78 

* 

4 

$4  60 

6 

420 

6 

* 

7 

8 

• 

0 

140 

10 

12  06 
168 

11 

12 
18 

126 

14 

186 

16 

• 

140 

16 

2  70 
1  30 

17 

18 

1140 

H  66 

10 

1  60 

20 

64  76 

21 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  untnr 

[KOTB.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 
FLOIJB.    (Straight,  fiill  stock  of  good,  sound  wheat,  60  poonds  of  wheat  to  be  ground  down  to  41 


JO 


Points  of  delivary. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Afftmtiss. 
BlaokflMt,MoBt.. 

Colonido    River, 
Arii 

Cheyenne  River, 

Dak 

Grow  Creek,  Dak. 

Crow,  liomt 

Devil's  Lake,  Dak. 
Fort   Berthold. 

Dak 

Fort  Belknap, 

Mont 

Flathoad,  Mont  .. 
Fort  Peck,  Mont. 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho  ^. 
Lower  Briil6,  Dak. 

Lemhij  Idaho 

Mesoaiero,  N.  Mex 

KaTi^o,K.Mox.. 


1 
I 

§ 


400,000 


12,000 
62,000 

40,000 


I 

I 


•9,IMIO 


400,000 

100, 000  l«#,0OO 


500,000. 


I 


g 


Pounds, 
r40«»00a|3  •9|$4  49 


249 
289 

267 


90,000    90,000,  9  30 


I 


2  41 

2  93 

3  81 
2  67^ 
9  61 

2  44 


160, 000 160,000  2  30 

I  I 

200,000  900,000  3  79 

15,000!    15,000|  9  69 

600, 000  60O,OOO;  9  84! 

100,000100,000 j 

200, 000  900,000,      2  89  2  19 


50,000 


50,000 


200,000,900,000 


23,000 
21,000 


93,000 


*98  76|3  96 


*2  90 


5 


I 


4  23 


8  07 


$6  88|$5  60 


8  28 


2  88 


4  66 


610 


I 
I 
I 

I 


^ 


CO 

I 


t4  4y 


««n 


I 
J 


I 


16  If 
446 


I 


•93  60 


•  Bqleoted  by  fh«  laapeelir. 
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advertiBement  of  March  30,  1885,  forfumUhing  supplies,  ^o. — Con  tinned. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

pounds  of  flour ;  deliyered  in  extra  strong  single  cotton  sacks,  to  weigh  8  ounces  to  the  yard.) 


I 


Id 

I 


I 


^ 


(4 


I 

i 


I 


I 


I 


•§ 


0 

o 

»4 


^ 


I 


I 


I 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
M 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


18  64 
2 


nn 


2    44 


9SS 

289 


12  46 


12  64 


$4  27 


^21 


281 


1  69 

02  89 


$2  90 


19  36 


18  97 


t|6  25 
496 


$3  19 


$3  92 


3  44 


$3  50 


$5  25 

4  80 

J  525 

495 


$4  26 


$8  88 


$4  69 
4*97 


$3  72 

4  90 

4  9)1 

4  76 


f  No  sample. 

•  Or  $2.24at  OhamberlaiB,  D.  Z. 


666  BEPOKT  OP  THE   8ECRETAEY   OP  THE   IHTERIOE. 

AbitracI  of  propoials  reoeived  and  aontraati  awarded  tit  2fim  York  City,  uiider 

[Hon Fliaiei  ia  larKe  t;pB  denote  tbe  nt«  itt  whlcb  oontracM  hkre  been  kwanled  j 

FLOUB— Contlnaed. 


^ 

AililHid.Wla.... 

Bnlnerd,  lilno .. 
CiWw«11,Kkii.. 

l>Dla«>.KIim  ... 

'•'^5S 

877 

40,000    4*,o6o 

277 

277 

SSI 

las."'"" 

29 

SDI),000B«O,«OO 

s 

s 

1 
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ndrertisement  of  March  30,  ISOo,  for  furnishing  supplie^^  fc, — Continaed. 

ftirards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

FL0T7B— Continaed. 


1 

CO 

Pi 

1 

• 

1 

S 

3 

i 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

• 

H 

1 
od 

o 

1 

• 

1 

• 
• 

i 

1 

<4 

Edward  D.  Com- 
ings. 

t 

a; 

\ 

6 

1 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

* 

. 

1 

H  OH 

^72 

$460 
872 

12  50 

12  80 

9997 

$2  04 

$2  00 

•  •  •  •  ^  «   • 

• 

It  80 

$8  96 

9M 

12 

18 

220 

14 
15 
10 

17 

289 

280 

224 

18 

* 

19 

•  •  •  •  • 

$8  55 

20 
21 
22 

255 

; 

2  44 

28 

990 
9  95 

"•••••■ 

24 

25 

20 

2  29 

9  lO 

85^ 

27 

28 

■ 

$5  20 

29 
80 
81 

• 

82 

2  U 

9  lO 

251 

280 

33 

84 

*2  39 

9  lO 

284 

287 

$2  88H 

R«; 



1  30 
99 19  ^ 

38 
30 

•  ^«  «  « 

$994 

•  •••••  • 

264 

289 
284 
800 

...*. 

* 

12  86 
245 
266 

40 
41 
42 

48 
44 

6288  I— VOL  n- 


42 


i  EEPOBT  OP  THE   8ECEETARY  OF  THK  DJTEBIOE. 

AlMtraet  o/propotaU  reeAved  and  omitracU  aaarded  in  Naw  York  City,  under 

[Kon — FlsoTM  in  Urge  type  deoote  tbe  niM  it  which  ooDfraota  hare  been  awarded ; 

FLOUB.    (Stnlght,  fall  stack,  of  good,  Naad  wheat,  BO  paniidi  of  wheat  to  b«  gnniDd  down  Is 


Igiiti:iD,Cot. 

LAwrauoo.  Eui> 

NetoWAka  or  SIItdt 

Lak»,  Ease    

ParliCiiv,  Utah 

ProvoCilj.DUh.... 

F  ymnid  Lake  Bcasrre, 

^ev  

Ron  Fork,  Idaho .   . . 

Bed  Back,  Uont 

Bed  Fork,  iDd.  T 


IM.OOO  1. 


1 

pi 

fi 

1 

i 

f 

1 

rd,-,^ 

MM 

i;j^s 

•4  70 

1 

IS 

..«» 

.d:::::: 

SM 

'•-       '    „ 

»<.| 

1 

1 

FBSD. 

(Cl«« 

«MSMd«Ma,frMh 

Crew  Cnek,  Dak 

,..00.     ...^ 

,J 

f««o« 

1  TO 

..._. 



aaSSS::::::: 

u:ooo 

99,000 
14,M« 

, 

A*h]Bikl.Wt» 

to,  000 

1 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  ISST),  far  furnishing  supplies  f  ^o. — Continaed. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hlda.]  ^ 

42  pounds  of  flonr ;  deliTcred  in  extra  strong  single  cotton  sacks,  to  weigh  8  ounces  to  the  yard.) 


1 

Mark  W.  Sheaf. 

i 

1 

• 

1 

• 

s 

a 
§ 

Joseph  Strange. 

J.  G.  Brewer. 

1 

u 

■ 

• 

• 

1 

• 

i 

a 

1 

• 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

is 

•   ■ 

1 

2 

. 

8 

••••••»• 

4 

■ 

5 

7 

g 

g 

• 

10 

11 

12 

ia 

14 

$i  87 

" • "" • f 

. 

16 

....  < 

1 

$184 
2  04 
2  17 
281 

1  97 
224 

$2  47 

*  * 

$2  46 

• 

• 

16 
17 
18 
10 

20 
21 
22 

23 

• 

$9  6b 

$2  60 

9S85 

• 

• 

24 

9  19   «8  27 

25 

2  34 

289 

287 
2  47 

26 
27 
28 

2  29 
2  04 

20 
80 
81 

82 

$4  9^9 

38 

$1  74 
1  83 

188 
1  98 
1  97 

• 

84 

• 

85 

^ 

■ 

86 

t  84 

t 

186 
206 
2  19 
233 

199 
226 

• 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

^roond,  of  good,  sound  grain.) 


1  58 
1  48 

1  39 
t  39 

$1  50 
145 

1  90 

190 

$1  50 
1  50 

1 

! 

$2  25  $1  49 

1 

1  49     2 

• 

1 

••••■■(•■•••a 

a 

1  M 

. .....1. 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1  97 

6 

7 

* 

120 

A 

196 

100 

f 

670  BEFOST  OF  THE   8ECBETABY    OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 

Abi-lracI  of  piopoaali  receired  and  enmracti  aaardrd  in  Sew  Tork  Citi;,  itndtr 
(Note.— Eigiim  Id  luge  tyDedmoMth* 


i 

To- 

ci 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Id 

1 

I 

M 

CunOniide.'At1( '  hWS  78 

Colorado  Kiv8rAB«»>y,Arii'        iiM  tS 
Holb™k.Ari>    1         abtS  OB 

iff 

^«5  1S 

"«-; 

^ 

"""l-^'V^^  ;sj 

5?S 

-tSB-Ts 

«s 

"'S 

ai» 

^1                 'TA'^^- 

tl  10    Iml  0^ 
tlK     1139, 
IL  U     II  4S 

tnl  SO    Iml  fiS 

11  80    il'so 

oUSI 

Rt                 >ck  Agency,  D»k 

ali3  1t 

"IS 

a»t  S7 

•« 

Red^rk.Iiid,T 

4010.       MS 

IS 

ill 

iiim 

KpUwakfc  Kus 

".S 

ati2«D 

"it  ISO 
aM3D 

■  ieo 

'iifi 

t2 

TermillLon  Lakn,  Uinn  .  . . 
SeneMjao 

x;;;;;;E;;;:;  "" 

M30 

CaBUrfitntlon,  Uont 

06!  TO 

fS 

vi'"-\ 

M 

.  aH79 

_.        

/8*Teiity-llTe  dayi. 
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tidvtrlUnneiil  of  MarohSO,  18l^,forfui-ni*hiiig  iTanifOrlation for  the  Indian  MmfM. 
rues  at  which  oontnou  h*ve  been  *wwded.] 


tnTRimtapeThBDilrBd  leu.  via  Tall  and  Uhea;       ■»Ballaadri*eri  do  river  Intnruoe  i  (t«ljhlto 
no  marine  ilaka.  be  ahlpped  b;  September  IS. 

1  CoffM  and  ingar  to  be  ihlpped  flmn  New       n  During  lUTl^Ulaii  no  rlvei  rlak. 
Ymk  I  baooa  and  pork  a*  hentobre.  « 19  da;i. 

f  Twaaty  day*' 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jbsiract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Sew  York  City,  under 

fKOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  th* 


From 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 

33 

84 

35 
36 

87 
38 

39 
40 


To— 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  BalUmor«?. 


«6 
U 

0 

s 

e 
O 


o 


S 


o 
^ 


Dakota  City,  Nel>r  a$0  85        &$l  00      e€l%\  37 

Genoa,  Ncbr  61  90  |  cdl  80 

Gonlon  City.  Nel»r! 

Niobrara,  Ntbr.-i       ffl  10  I    61  10  <.. 

Omaha,  Nobr.  ...  i , 

Santee     Agency.  1 

Nebr *..  '       al  20      61  15        cdl  30 

Sidney.  Nebr ! 

Valentine,  Neb  . .    ' 

Elko.  Nev    I cd6  97 

Wadsworth,  Nev  .  r af6  97 

Manuelito,  N. Mex' ' "...    

Mescalefo  Agency,  I  i  j 

N.  Mex 0d5  44 

Navnjo    Agency,  ' 

N.  Mpx  ..    ;  ed6  40 

Santa  r6,  N.  Mex ' 

Carlisle,  Pa  , | 

Henrietta,  Tex 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

Ouray,  Utah I i    fCg%  W 

Prove  City.  Utah    cd4  89 

Ashland,  Wis  ... .  oOO      *    6105' 

Shawano.  Wis   - .  i    al  05  i       6180    

Rawlins,  Wyo I      c^4  47 

Lewiaton,  Idaho e^  50 

Ashland,  Ore^ , ^50 

Forest  Grov«?,Oreg i 

Klamath  Agency, 

Oreg • cylO  50 

Pendleton,  Oreg i    66  63  ;      ^  90 

Salem,  Oreg e^  90 

Sheridan,  Oreg ^6  90 

.  he  Dalles,  Oreg 6668        <^90 

Toledo.  Orog  .   . . . , ^8  70 

Hoqniam  Mill, 

Wash <^90 

New    Tacoma, 

Wash I    65  50        <Jfir7  50 

PortTownsend,  I 

Wash , 65  50        <j^  00 

Puyallap,  Wash  . . ' I    66  50        e^7  60 

Spokane  Falls, 

Wash 66  90        (»7  50 

Teuino,  Waah ,     '66  65     c^  50 

Tqppenish  Station,  i 

Wash t c^  50 

.  ulalip,  Wash        | cg7  50 

Union  City,  Wash., | eg^  50 


I 


II  88 


I 


!    0? 


il  75 


600 

5O0 


$175 
70 


1  35 


«$6  75 

I 

690 
710 


7  95 
4  95 


i 


A 


I 


I 

CO 


«>6  50 
598 


5  95 


2  20 
2  15 


4  95 


/$0  5O 
/9  00 
/9  00 


A6  4o! 

h7  OO* 

i9  90 

hi  40 
hi  00 
hi  40! 
A6  40 
i8  30| 
I 
i8  30! 

A5  75 

A6  40 
hi  40 

A6  90 

hi  40 

hi  90 
hi  70 
A8  70, 

4 


a  Coffee  and  engar  to  be  ahipped  from  New  York ;  bacon  and  i>ork  aa  hereiollDrD. 

6  Five  cents  per  hundred  leas  via  rail  and  lakes :  no  marine  riuL 

0  All  raU. 

d  Thii-ty  days. 

«  No  award 
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Saint  PaoL 

Sionx  City. 

• 

f 

Q 

• 

& 

• 

i 

• 
M 

1 

00 

m 

Q 

m 

• 

H 

0 

1 

• 

• 

a 

ie5o 

10  75 
1  60 

1 

$0  15 

10  25 
1  M 

1 

9 

$1  45 

$ioo 

3 

90 

1  10 

60 

40 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

1  •• 

1  15 

M 

90 

1  OS 

•o 

15 

16 

.     J 

17 

' 

18 

19 

75 

80 
lOO 

— 

90 
i  95 

20 

1  15 

. ............ -I..... ......... 

21 

1 

22 



h$7  OO 
A6  00 
AOOO 

iOOO 

A6  50 
A6  00 

he  SO 

h5  50 
i7  30 

i8  00 

A5  00 

ha  00 

A6  50 

A6  0O 

h9  50 

23 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

24 

25 

26 



•  so 

.............. 

27 

" 

28 
29 
80 
31 

32 

S3 

34 
85 

!!!!:!!!!*!;!!!":-:"". 

eso  < 

1 



1 

1 

5  OO  ' 

5  OO 

i 

•  OO 

6  80 

1 

f 
1 

36 

•  05 

1 

37 

AT  OO 
AT  OO 
A8  00 

88 
89 
40 

# 

/Fifteen  days. 
a  Forty  days. 
A  Sixty  days. 
i  One  nniiaied  days. 


6288  I— VOL  n- 


43 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  dty,  under 
[NOTB.— Figoree  in  large  type  denote  the  raten  at  which  oont.racta  hare  been  awarded ; 

MBSS  PORK.    (Ma«t  be  weU  preeerved,  sound,  and 


1 
■2 

4 
5 


• 

E 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Quantity  awarded. 

John  H.  Dougan. 

i 
1 

Wm.  6.  Conrad. 

L.  H.  Maxfleld. 

H.  0.  Armour  &. 
Co. 

James  E.  Booge. 

1 

1 

Crow  Creek.  Daik. 

BcurtiU. 

50 

500 

985 

10 

50 

200 

• 

000 

1,500 

800 

1,500 
800 

1,500 
176 

Barrdt, 

$20  00 
20  00 

■ 

? 

Cheyenne  River,  Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 

Blackfeet.  Mont 

3 

%\iih 

...... 

4 

$20  75 
18  72 

** 

5 

Fort  Peek.  Mont 

**•*•• 

-« 

Sioux  Citv.  Iowa 

111  90 

7 
8 

Cliicaeo.  HI 

11  95 

12  00 



9 

1,590 

, 

$11  mi 

1  • 

10 

11  75 
11  85 
1106 

1 

11 
12 
13 

^Int  Paul.  Mtnn 

1 
$11  024 

14 

12  00 
12  26 
12  40 



ir, 
10 
17 

Ashland.  "Wis 

11  72| 

18 



18  00 

SIOB.    (OoodqnaUty, 


\ 

AgmtUt, 
Blackfeet  Mont 

PWMd9, 

8,500 
15,000 

1,000 
10,000 

86^000 
145,250 

P*r9wL 

940 
822 

2 

Fort  PeoK.  Mont 

3 

Nari^o  school  and  agency, 
Mont .................... 

4 

Mesoalero,  K.  Mex 

OtfJtt. 
Baltimore.  Md 

• 

5 

6 

7 

New  York  If.  T - ... 

14«,M# 

»$4  87 
0  60« 
(1644' 
«  674 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 

1 

\ 

i 

SUGAR.    (Granulated,  to  be  < 

leliveT 

ed  In  double  bags,  of  about  150 

Ag^ntHm, 
Southern  trte,  Colo 

FaH:  PAfik   Mnnt               

Pounds, 
8,600 
25.000 
12,776 
10,000 
20,000 

8,800 
800 

801, 745 

Povmds, 

«  ■  ■  ■ 

t8  27 

•"/••• 

• 

BlAfiVfflAt.  Mont       

M47 
M97 

1 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

Mesoalero,  N.  Mex 

Navajo  school  and  agency. 

..... 

Pueblo,  N.  Mex 

OitUs. 
Sioux  Citv.  Iowa 



577,ffO0 

1 

New  York 

861,745 

fH^^lklklk 

Omaha  or  Kansas  City  — 

861,745    IMTsM 

•••••• 

• 

9 
10 
tl 
12 
18 
14 


■a  No  sample. 
.  «  No.  1. 

dNa3. 


t  No.  4. 
/  No.  5. 

SNo.  6. 
No.  7. 


i  No.  8. 

V  No.  9. 

Ir  Coffee  "A". 

(  ftranulated;  nosampi*. 
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af^rertisement  of  March  30,  lH80f  for  furniahing  suppUeSj  cfr. — Coutiuaed. 
awardA  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
«weet,  in  good  barrels,  with  sound  heads,  well  hooped. 


• 

• 

& 

• 

Is 

a 

^ 

• 
0 

■ 

1 

t 

i 

1 

• 

§5 

• 

<g§ 

1 

jS 

a 
-a 

• 

"3 

a 

1 

01 

CO 

• 

1 

2^ 
1   - 

1 

1" 

OQ 

1 

1 

(4 

^ 

1 

1 

• 

"«1 

P^ 

1 

9 

^ 

1 

S 

«•••••  • 

• 

• 



1 
2 

8 

4 

1 

• 

5 

^ 

6 

• 

* 

7 

• 

8 

0 

10 

....... 

11 

12 

18 

14 



• 

• 

15 
16 
17 
18 

1 

delivered  in  doable  bags.) 


1 
2 

3 
4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


$4  621 
4  7i 


*#4 

e 

42     525 


alio  60 
.«    990 


6$5  24 
e  548 


$4  84 


6$5  18 
0594 
(15 
e  5 
/5  14 
0592 
A6 
i  6 
J  5 


66 
18| 


28 
68 
50 


18  85 


$10  71 
10  66 


ft$5  75 
e  550 


pounds  each ;  oofBae  "A"  to  be  deliyered  in  ordinary-siaed  barrels.) 

« 

. 

$11871 

1 
2 

1 

3 

4 

19  75 

111  00 
19  25 

10  471 

10  46 
10  26 

• 

$18  00 
18  00 

5 

1 
1 

6 

••••■•«■ 

7 

■* 1 

i 

1 

$659 

A 

j 

m686 
06  74 

n$6  69 

p  648 

ii6  25 

g  6  19 

1 

....... 

ffnM  74 

9 

. 

0    6  72 

10 

1 
1 

rf639 

» 

11 
12 
13 

1 

.......1....... 

6  4Si 

14 

i 

• 

1 

4M  Sample  Ka  1. 
n  In  bags:  graanlated. 
o  Sample  Ka  2 
^  In  barrels ;  -graa«lated. 


q  Coffee  **A",  No.  2,  barrels.  §  Coffee  "A",  standard,  in  bar- 

ffitandard     granulated     refined  rels,  No.  1. 

sujirar. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract'of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Ciitj,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  haye  been  awarded. 

Salt.— (Good  quality  packed 


i 
1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
1 

1 

S3 

i 

1 

t 

i 

• 

go 

S 
5 

m 

■Q 

1 

Hi 

1 

• 

H 
$4  00 

• 

*^ 

1 
» 

1 

William  H.  Smith. 

i 

1 

d 

• 

1 

Agtneiss. 

• 

Blaokfeet,  Mont 

Colorado  Kiyer,  Ariz . 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Crow,  Mont 

Lbt. 
3,650 
2,600 
3,000 
2,800 
2,000 
3,400 

•3,000 
2.  500 
2,000 
1.600 
3,000 
600 

10,000 

1,  0!)0 

1,500 
2,000 
4.500 
5,000 
3,000 
» 

20,000 
2,500 

43,200 
102, 010 

40,  000 
43, 200 

1,000 

2,000 

25. 800 

192,910 

6,000 
2.000 
10. 000 
3,0<;0 
4,2r)0 
4.210 

2.  500 
4.  000 
3,140 
2,500 

Pounds. 
3,650 
9,600 

1 

9331 

2 

$8  20 

*  *  *  *      • 

a 

• 

4 

i  60 
290 

5 

I 

A 

Devil'sLake,  Dak  .- 
Fort  Belknap,  Mont. . 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho  ... 

Fort  Peck.  Mont 

Flathead,  Mont 

Lower  Bni16,  Dak 

Lemhi,  Idaho 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex  . . . 

Navi^o,  N.  Mex 

Nevada,  Nev 

3,6oo 

2  20 

• 

>•••••  • 

) 

7 

3  60 

9  71 

8 

9 

2  10 
4  50 
1  60 

2  17 

10 

11 

$4  00 

1?! 

i6',6oo 
i,ooo 

1,500 

13 

4  25 

5  20 

$4  18 

5  46 

14 

15 

Iff 

Santee,  Nebr 

1  50 

17 

Sissetoii  :>^tatlon.  Dak. 
Sonthem  Ute,  Colo  . . 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 

StandiL  s  Rock,  Dak 
Uintah  YaUey,  Utah  - 

Cities. 

Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Caldwell  or  Arkansas 

City,  Kans   

Caldwell,  Kans 

Casa  Grande  or  Pima, 

Ariz    

Custer  Station.  Mont. 

Chamberlain.  Dak 

Chicago,  111     

Carlisle,  Pa 

Elko.  Nev            

Gordon  City,  Nebr — 
Ignacio,  Colo        ... 
LawreDce,  Kims 

Prove  Citv.  Utah 

Red  Fork!  Tnd.  Ter. . . 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho  — 
Red  Rock.  Moot 

Kawlins,  Wvo 

Sioux  City,  iowa .  . . 

Saint  Paul,  Minn 

Seneca,  Mo 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Wadsworth,  Nev.  .. 

«  -      •  .  •  * 

3,oob 
d3,66b 

40,0<I0 

.••••• 

1  70 

18 

•       _  •  •  • 

1  60 

19 

20 
21 

. 

'i*24 

• 

?.?. 

$0  70 

4  99 

?3 

1  20 

# 

?A 

25 

1  90 

1  32 

?R 

27 

1,4M>0 

•  <••••• 

9  90 

3  10 

?H 

?.9 

.  . .  ' . 

»i 

30 

a|b  85 
»20 

(0  8» 

31 
3? 

io,b<io 

1  40 
680 
1  75 
5  50 
1  10 

33 

34 

85 

36 

1 

37 

4,340 

1  19 

38 

4  20 

1  60 

6  20 

2  60 

39 

40 
41 

3,I40       ... 

<1..1AA 

9  59 

1  49 

.•..-■ 

4? 

«00          iMMI 

3  99 

43 

2,000 
192,910 
100, 000 
192.910 

0,  5<J0 
192.  910 

tl,4M>0 



3  99 

4  00 

44 

1O,30O 

19,950 
6.500 

60 

'  "4« 

45 

74 

46 

47 

1  50 

1  30 

4H 

<i..i«o 

•945        - 

49 

3.'».0(.0        '  .... 
45,  0()0'4A.4MMI 

■          •    a    •    • 

1  84 

50 

1  98 

51 

1,.500 
1,000 

680 

52 

*  None  called  for  on  schedule. 

•  In  barrels  of  car  lots  of  not  less  than  90,000  poondt. 
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• 

§ 

1 

• 

1 
1 

8 

S 

■ 

• 

J 

§ 

Q 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

<1 

1 

1 

1 

•c 

o 

1 

1 

CO  • 

• 

< 

Louis  Zeckendorf. 

1 

i 

a 

• 

• 

1 

$690 

2 

$8  00 

$2  141 

...... 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$2  98 

0 

9 

...... 

10 

11 

t^ 

.......  - 

1*> 

$3  50 

$335 

H12 
S  SO 

$4 

13 

14 

....t. . 

$9  90 

15 

.... 

16 

..... 

$1  2» 

17 

IH 

$350 

4  75 

.«..^.. 

10 

3  17 

20 

...^ 

VH 

$6 

*jrA 

• 

^ 

» 

» 

fl 

23 

... 

24 

25 

..... 

*  * 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

• 

• 

. « •  • 

31 

33 

83 

•iffO 

34 

35 

86 

• 

37 

38 

39 

40 
41 

• 

42 

•  •  •  • 

43 

•  •  •  • 

tf 

44 

45 
46 

•1 

• 

1 

47 

$0  60 

48 

1  20 

49 

50 
51 

•8 

62 

(lb  Mcka  of  oar  lota  of  not  leai  than  80.000  poonda* 
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EEPORT   OP   THE   SECRETAKY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  receind  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  undetr 

[Note.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 

TEA.    (OoioDg,  saperior  to  fine  taude 


I 


E 

a 


\\ 


3 
4 
5 
« 

7 

9  i 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
]5 
16 
17 
18  • 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Points  of  delivery. 


AgmHts. 


Blookfeet,  Mont . 
Fort  Peck,  Mont 

OitUs. 

Baltimore,  Md . . . 


I 

O 

I 

s 


i 
1 

4 

9 

0 

OP 


1 


Pounds.  Pounds, 

800, $22  00 


600 


7,500 


22  00 


New  York 


4,000 
8,000 


Saint  Lonis,  Mo i      7,925^ 


•I 


I 


o 
S 


Pq  e 


^ 


7, 026 

\     ft.OOO 
9,500 


$26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


o 


^ 


a 


^ 


* 


$42  00$26  00i$24  85$26  95^  00$26  00 


41  00 
38  50 
32  75; 

30  oo; 

27  OOi 
25  00 


24  00 
22  00 


27  50, 

28  50 


26  749580  27  50 


23  90  24  00 


30  00 


TOBACCO.    (Navy  ping,  light  color;  nniform  leai;  sweetened 


Oitiss. 
1     Chicago.  lU 

4  '  New  York 

1 
600 

boo!  - 

aoo 

1 

1 

1 

86 

1 

51       "         " 

1 

WHEAT.    (No.  1,  spring  or  winter,  sound,  sweet,  and  dean,  weighing  not 


Agsnoies. 
\     Flathead.  Mont 

■ 
20,000 

OA.ilAA 

2  Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

3  Pima,  Arls 

A.000      6,0009  47 
20.000   90.000 

1 

1 

4 

5     Santee.  Nebr 

2,000 
05.000 
00  OAO 

1 

r*  V 

1 

4 

275.000 

7     Nevnda,  Nev    ..,...,.. 

2,000 

9.000 

1             1 

6     Yankton,  Dak  

180,00018OlOOO 

1 , 

OUy. 
9  r  Wadsworth.  N«T 

2,000 

• 

1 
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advertisement  of  March  30, 1885,  for  furnishing  supplies,  ^*o. — Continned. 

awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplet  which  aooompanied  bids.] 
claaaiflcaticm.    At  per  100  pounds.) 


e 


i 


o 


H 
^ 


«s 


I 


I 


I 


00 

I 
I 


I 


•I 

p 

i 


I 


1 


s 

A 


e 

is 

a 

p 

5? 


1 

2 


3 

4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
» 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
1» 
20 
21 
12 
28 


128  00 


>  ^^  •  •  •  •  • 

130  00 
98  OO 


•24  00, 
25  00^ 
25  00 


27  00 
25  00 


$26  00 
26  00 


$24  00 
28  00 
32  Of) 


with  beat  licorice  and  omahed  sugar  only  enough  for  preaerration.) 


^80 

1  70 


1  80 


$2  38 
3  12 


$2  12| 
2'i3 


$2  10 


$1  00 


1  00 


$1  00 


$900 


$100 


$2  25  $180 


1  48 
1  M 


38 

86 
35 
87 

• 

1 

1 

*          1         ' 
1  ...J    1 

1 



• 

2 
3 

4 

• 

5 

6 

1 

\em  than  60  pounds  to  the  bnshel,  put  up  in  strong  2i-bushel  single  aacka. 

$2  50 


8  50 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
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I 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
53 
64 


Abstract  of  jnoposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in,  Sew  Fork  CiCjf,  undtr 

[NoTB.— Figuree  in  large  type  denote  tte 


'  From. 


Ne\r  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baitnmore. 


To- 


I 


Cana  Grande,  Ariz '  <m&95  T8 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Aris*  adeO  48 

Holbrook,  Ariz    a6e5  90 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris —  acto5  87 

Ynma,  Ariz.- ...J      acb7  119 

Colton,Cal ,      adT  411 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal. . ' 

Redaing.  Cal 


6 

I 

CO 


Roond  Valley  Agency,  Cal . .  i 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Tulare,  Cal 1 

1  gnatio,  Colo  ' 

Bismarck,  Dak . '. 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

CheyenneRiverAgency.Dak 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak  . . 
Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak. . 

Flandreaa,  Dak.  

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  Bml6  Agency,  Dak . . 

Sisseton  Station,  Dale 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Yankton^Dak 

Chicago,  lU 

Ross  Fork,  Idoho 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T 

Red  Fork.  Ind.  T 

Sionx  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caidwell,  Kans 

Lawrence.  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

While  Cloud,  Kans 

Bralnerd.  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn — 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Hikfcire,  Minn 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn  .  . . 

Seneca,  Mo 

Arlee,  Mont *.. 

BUIings,  Mont 

Blaokfeet  Agency.  Mont  . . 

Crow  Agency.  Mont 

Custer  Station,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Bentou.  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont . . 

Glendive,  Mont  

Helena,  Mont 

Red  Rock,  Mont 


ad490 

a&8  18 
a56  14 


a694 
ib\  81 


a&2  31 


ab2  15 


abb  87 


adl64 


<5$5  79. 
c8  58 
eft  89. 
/4T3 

<n  97,. 

c7  74 
e8  T3 

ceoo 
jr94 

d5  50; 
dTOO, 


$6  15 


7  00 


7 
9 


95 
05 


6  40 


apt  44< 
oT^l  44 
obi  34 

odl  691 
abl% 
abt  5 
nb\  56 
ah\  80 
abl  45 
ah2  00 


<^75 


990 

2  25 


1 
1 


70 
75 


abl  59 

oM  30 


oda  46 
ab2  70 


065  79 


1  60 


I 

(4 


I 


Aa$5  19, 
hH  95' 


¥15  89 

k\  lo; 

kl  22 
k\  10 
k\  40 
Jtl  ^ 

JkOO 
»nlft9 

ibil  05 

Jtl  80 

knl  27 

kn\  20 


14  45 


{|120 

<8v> 

ml  05 

Iml  05! 

2145' 

Iml  55i 
»9 
Iml  55, 
Iml  05 
1159 
Iml  10 
Iml  lo; 
I199> 
135 


o$0  70,       A«5 


kl  45 
k7S 


12  75 


kA30 


I;n4  45 
Id  53 
ft993 
A:n4  45 
ikn3  90 
Jkn919 
1:2  25 
k^70 
ki  90 


no 


1135 

185 

185 

1195 

19  95 

14  35 
19  95! 

15  4R 
12  95 
12  20 


19  99 


a  All  rail. 
h  Thirty  days. 
c  Sixty  days. 
d  Forty  days. 

f  Twenty  cents  per  hundred  off  if  allowed  to 
sb  ip  by  steamer  to  Kew  Orleans  or  G-alveston. 


/  Seventy-tlTe  days. 

Via  Son  Set  ronte  or  A.  T.  and  S.  F.  &  B. 

Sixty-five  days. 
i  Water  and  ra3l  daring  navigatioiL 
j  Ninety  days. 


i 


IHDIAN   AFFAIRS.  6 

adverUtfuiml  of  Maroh  30,  l&io, /or /urni»hiiig  irantportalion  for  the  Indian  iervic«. 
TMea  at  «hkh  oontncU  have  besD  ftwwded.) 


tFlvaoent<iMThimdT«dlna,TliiTilluidUk«i       -n  Ball  and  river ;  nailTeTliunru»( 

DO  marins  rlika.  be  ibipped  by  September  iS. 

t  Coffee  and  togir  to  b«  ihlpped  ttom  New      n  DndnE  naTlgatloD  do  rlTsr  rUk. 
York  t  baovB  and  pork  aa  heiMoIbre.  s  4S  da;i. 

p  Twestr  d»ri. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Sew  Toi'k  City,  urn 

fKoTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  tli* 


From 

New  York. 

PhilflilAl 

phia,  and  Baltimore. 

I 

1 
0 

}Z5 

To— 

1 

a 
i 

• 

T.  C.  Power. 
H.  C.  Slavens. 

1 

i 

• 

1 

1 

OQ 

A 

r 

1 

■ 
• 

1 

• 

1 

Dakota  City,  Nelir 
Genoa,  Ncbr 
Gonlon  City.  Nel.r 
Niobrara.  Ncbr . . 
Omaha,  Nebr.  . . . 

a90  85 

&$1  OU  .    ed%\  37 
61  90  ;  cdt  80 

1 

1 

?, 

$1  88 

8 

"    ffl  10  ' 

$1T5 

\ 

4 

61  lO  I 

...... 

\". 

5 

TO 

1 

6 

Santee     Agency, 
Nebr  ..  .  ..  '.. 

Sidney.  Nebr 

Valentine,  Neb  . . 

a\  20 

61  15        cd\  30 

1 

7 

^  T5 

1  35 

- 

8 

0 

Elko.  Nev 

ed6  97 
ed6  97 

600 
5  OO 

• 

10 

Wads  worth,  Nov  . 
Manuelito,  N.  Mex 
Mescalefo  Agency, 

N.  Mex   ....... 

Navnjo    Agency, 

N.  Mex           

Santa  F6,  N.  Mex 
Carlisle,  Pa  » 

■ 

• 

.    ..    .^..•.    ........     .... 

11 

1 

• 

«$6  75 
690 
710 

«$6  5d 
598 





12 

1 

edii  44 

) 

13 

«ill40 

14 

5  95 

1 

15 

-.  -.1 

/$0  5O 

' 

16 

Henrietta,  Tex. '  -  -  - 

2  20 
2  15 

........1 

17 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

Onray,  Utah 

Provo  City.  Utah 

Ashland,  wis 

Shawano,  Wis  . . . 
Rawlins.  Wvo.  . . 

I 

•    •-••I 
1 

18 

a90 
at  OA 

,   .«^8  09   T  aa 

tidA  80      A'USk 



1 

19 

..  .;..' 

?0 

'    6105 
61  30 

1 

.... 

...... 

t 

1 

?A 

\ **" 

... 

22 

edA  47     ^  *^A 

1 

23 

Lewiston,  Idaho . . 

Ashland,  Oieg 

Forest  Grove, Oreg 
Klamath  Agency, 

Oreg 

Pendleton,  Oreg  . 

Salem,  Orcg 

Sheridan,  Oreg  . . . 
.  he  Dalles,  Oreg  . 
Toledo.  Oree  .   ... 

...... . . 

mV  iUI 

hV^  9.*>, 

?i 

"e^  60 

A6  40 

25 

.«..•• 

AT  OO' 

26 



.     egXO  50 

66  US        ^90 

egO  90 

<^  90 

66  68        M^  00 

t9  96 

?1 

A7  40 

28 

hi  00 ' 

29 

A7  40 

30 

A6  40i 

31 

eg%  70 
tttn  5A 

m  30i 

32 

Hoqniam  Mill, 
Wash           

1 

1 

»8  30 

33 
34 

35 

New    Tacoma, 
Wash           

65  50 

A5  75 1 

PortTownsend, 
Wash 

■ 

65  50        e^  00 

66  50        007  50 

66  90        (»7  50 
'66  65     tiotk  itO 

A6  40 

Puyallnp,  Wash . . 
Spokane  Falls, 

Wash 

Tenino,  Wash    . . 
Tqppenish  Station, 

Wash 

ulalip.  Wash 
Union  City,  Wash. 

1 

fc7  40 

hi  40 

A7  90 
hi  70 
A8  70 

36 

37 



88 

egO  50 
cg7  50 
egS  50 

39 

40 

|.......... 

1 

• 

4 

a  Coffee  and  sugar  to  be  shipped  from  New  York ;  baoon  and  pork  as  heretoDoie. 

6  Five  cents  per  hundred  less  via  rail  and  lakes :  no  marine  riuc 

e  AU  raU. 

d  Thii-ty  days. 

«  No  award 
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i 

I 


to  ftO 


Saint  PaoL 


I 


$0  75 
1  60 


1  10 


I 

I 


• 

I 

p4 


Sioox  City. 


$149 


$oia 

50 


$0  25 
1  dO 


40 


e 

I 

o 


W 


a 

S5 


$106 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
I    0 
10 

i" 

12 


lOO 


1  15 


ffO 


00 


1  OA 


60 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

32 

83 

34 
85 

36 
37 

88 
89 
40 


79 

1  15 


80 

1  oa 


1  95 


II30 


680 


900 

600 

680 
6  0A 


A$TOO 
A6  00 
AHOO 

i9  0a 

A6  50 
MlOO 
hO  ftO 
A9  ftO 
it  30 

isoa 

A5  00 

h»  00 
A6  50 


Ml 
A6  50 

ATOO 

A8  OO 


/  Fifteen  dajTB. 

SFortjdayt. 
Sixtvdayt. 
i  One  hoBared  daya. 


6288  I— VOL  n- 


43 
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REP0B7   OF   THE   8ECRETABT   OF  THE   INTEBIOB. 

Abstract  nf  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  und^r 

[KOTK.»Figarea  In  large  type  denote  the 


m9 

S 
i 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
34 
85 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 


To* 


Cesa  Ormnde,  Aris 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arls. 

Holbrooke  Ails 

San  Carloa  Agency,  Aris 

Ynma,  Ariz 

Uolton.  Cal 

Hoopa  y alley  Agency,  Cal — 
Bedding,  Cal . 


Bound  V  alley  Agency,  Cal 
San  Franciaco,  Ctd 


0564 
Ml  05 


«52  05 


abl  90 


Tolare.  Cal . . 

Ignacio,  Colo 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  Biver  Agency.  Dak 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak  .... 
Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak.... 

Flandreao,  Dak    

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak  . . 

Fort  Pieire,  Dak 

Fort  Steveoson,  Dak 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dak — 

SissetoQ  Station,  Dak 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  Dak  . 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

YnnktoQ.Dak   

Ross  Fork,  Idaho 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T 

Red  Fork,  Ind.  T '     abl  64 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Earn 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kane t 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Dnlnth,  Minn 

Saint  Hilaire,  Minn 

Yermlllion  Lake,  Minn 

Seneca,  Mo 


Chicago. 


ad»  48 

ad5  48 
•bt  36 
•dt  34 


J 


•b490 

«68  00 
«65  88 


^79 

eb  89 
#4  33 

c7  97 

«7  84 
e8  33 
eff  60 
AT  94 

d&  10 
d6  60 


& 


IS  so 


6  76 


7  60 
905 


g 


/«$5  50 


a!>5  47 


•ml  18 

odl  18 

abt  08 

abl  36 

abl  36 

abl  99 

obi  80 

odl  54 

odl  10 

06170 


abl  80 


520 


900 

1  98 


1 
1 


80 
30 


1  36 


*  No  award. 

AAUraiL 

6  Thirty  dajra. 

0  Sixty  days. 

d  Forty  davt. 

«  Seventy*nye  days. 

/  YiA  Son  Set  nmta,  or 


T.^a.Y.m.B. 


INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 

advtrtisement  qf  March  30,  ItiQ^f  for  furnishing  tranapwrtaUon-^ConiismwL 
rAt«s  at  whioh  contnots  have  been  awarded.] 
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Chicago. 

Bowie. 

San 
Fnodaotk 

• 

i 

i 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

O 

• 

1 

a; 

9i 

1 

»4 

OQ 

• 

SQ 

0$4  5O 
«4  50 
04  50 
aS  50 
e3  50 
aS  lO 
aS80 
«9  00 

ja  TO 

1 

2 

a 

^#5  04 

*$125 

4 

5 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

iI9  TO 

11 

$9  TO 

80 
4A 

82 

80 

1  10 

12 

|0  90 
50 

•0  80 

50 
7B 
05 

1  00 
I  20 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

1  30  '          Tso 

18 

kt  90 

65 
kt  90 

1:80 

1  50 

kl  00 

kSlO 

jl  35 
50 

il  35 

1  95 

i90 

i80 

liO 

19 

70 

20 

21 

65 

22 

28 

80 

80 

2k; 

....... .. 

2ft 

4ii 

...... . 

«4  80 

27 



28 

29 

3/1 

85 

110  40 

30^ 

t 

d$140 
«6140 
«M  10 

81 

t 

:::::::::::::: 

83 

3> 

84 

1 

35 

:::::::::::::::::::: 

M 

1  15 
60 

75 

1  lO 

65 

oo 
1  oo 

9  OO 

87 

• 

38 



39 

^        t 

40 

250 

4T 

4? 

1 

a  Sixty-flye  days. 
A  Ninety  days. 

i  Rail  and  water  dnring  naTigaAion. 

/Bail  and  river;  no  river  insoraaeo.    Frel^t  to  be  shipped  by  SeptembTMi 
h  Dorins:  navigation  no  river  risk. 
{ Forty-flve  days. 
m  Twenty  days. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 

[N0TB.~Figiire8  in  large  type  denote  tlM 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

M 


From. 


Chicago. 


T6- 


a&$308 


adS  05 
«52  80 


oM  58 
ab\  11 


oM  00 


ad6  80 
oM  80 


ad9  94 
a65  TO 


Arlee,Mont 

BlUiofrs,  Mont 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Crow  Affency,  Mont , 

Caster  Stifttion,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

Glendive,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont  

Red  Rock,  Mont 

Dakota  City,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Kebr     

Gordon  City,  Nebr 

Niobrara,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Santeo  Agency,  Nebr 

Sidney,  Webr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Elko.  Nev  

■^'fldsworth,  Nev 

Manuelito,  N.  Mex 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Nav^o  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Santa  F6,N.  Mex 

Henrietta.  Texas 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex     

Ouray  Agency,  Utah 

ProvoCity,  Utah 

Uintah  Valley,  Utah 

Ashland,  Wis  

Shawano,  "Wis , 

Rawlins,  W\o '     obi  80 

Lewiston,  Idaho ^  ad7  AO 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

Ashland,  Oreg adl  50 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg '   odlO  50 

Pendleton,  Greg i     odO  90 

Salem,  Oreg '     ad6  90 

Slieridan,  Oreg '  ad6  90 

TheDalles,  Oreg ,     a<26  90 

Toledo,  Oreg '     acI8  70 

Hoqniam  Mill,  Oreg ad%  20 

New  Tacoma,  Wash ad7  60 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Pnyallop  Reservation,  Waah 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 

Tenino,  Wash 

Toppenish  Station,  Wash 

Tnlallp,  Wash 

Union  City,  Wash 


$4  10 

6  19 
2  65 
2  00 


I 


$4  00 


1  79 


65 


85 


90 


adn  75 
a64  00 


o4  15 
9  93 
1  73 

e4  15 

e9  75 
el  80 

1  95 
9  40 

4  60 

70 

1  60 


80 


85 


50 
70 


adl  50 

ad7  50 

ad6  50 

a<i6  50 

ad7  60 
a<l8  50 


$4  92 


85 
1  00 


650 


650 


590 
590 
690 

660 
6  35 


6  00 


J2i 


$4  36 

"i  68  I 


d  75 


6  66 
5  66 


f 


7  66 
4  66 


466 


•Aflrafl. 


(30  days. 


0  During  nAvigatlon  no  riTer  ilak. 


il40dajs. 


INDUN   AFFAIRS. 
ndvertisement  of  March  30,  V&3bi  for  furnishing  transportation — Continned. 
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mdterHaement  of  March  30,  1&B5,  for  furnishing  transportaHotin^oniismed. 
tatM  ftt  which  oontraots  have  been  awmrded.] 
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i  20  days. 

AfiaU  and  rirer ;  no  river  insnxancet  freight  to  b» shipped  by  September  2ft 
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EEPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  ^pe  denote  the 


From. 


I 
i 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
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i2 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
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Arlee,Mont 

BUlinra,  Mont , 

Blaokxeet  AgeDCv,  Moat 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

Caster  Station,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

Glendive,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Bed  Rock,  Mont 

Dakota  City,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Nebr , 

Gordon  City,  Nebr 

Niobrara,  Nebr 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr 

Sidney.  Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Elko.Nev 

Wadsworth,  Not 

Manuelito,  N.  Mex 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex  . 

Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Santa  F6,N.  Mex 


Henrietta,  Tex 

Wichita  Fails,  Tex 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah 

Prove  City,  Utah 

Ashland,  Wis 

Shawano,  Wis 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Ashland,  Oreg 

Foppst  Grove.  Oreg ' 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oree 

Sheridan,  Oreg  

The  Dalles.  Oreg 

Toledo,  Oreg 

Hoquiam  Mill,  Wash 

New  Tacoma,  Wash 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Puyallnp  Reservation,  Wash 
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Toppenish  Station,  Wash  . . . 

TnlAlip,  Wash 

Union  City,  Wash 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1835,  for  furnishing  transportation — Continued, 
the  r»tee  at  whioh  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 
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Abttract  of  prapoiaU  recaved  and  oontraeti  aieardtd  fn  Neu>  York  Citif,  wido 
(Nora.. — Flgnres  In  Utgc  ^pe  leDOte  lb> 


/Tb  dnnwt  roatsv  A.  T.  *  S.  T.  B.  B.,  OH  dajti. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  IBSb,  for  furnishing  transportaiian — Continaed. 
ratea  at  wbioh  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 
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066  days, 
loo  days 

i  By  river ;  by  rail  15  cents  per  100  more. 
^Diiring  navigation  no  river  risk. 

A  Bail  and  river,  no  river  insurance ;  freiebt  to  be  delivered  by  September  86. 
IBecaose  no  conditions  are  imposed  and  little  freigbtt  if  any,  to  be  delivered. 
•  Twenty  days. 
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Rli:POKT   OF   THE   SECRETARY    OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abttraet  ofpropotaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy 

[KOTS.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the 
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Dakota  City,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Gordon  City,  Nebr 

Miobrara,  ^ebr 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr 

Sidney,  l^i  ebr  * - . 

Valentine,  Xebr 

Elko,  Vev 

Wadsworth.  Nev 

Manuelito,  N.  Mex 

Mese.ilero  Ajiency,  N. Mex. 
Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex — 

Santa  F6,  N.Mex 

Henrietta.  Tex 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

Onrav  Agency,  Utah 

ProvbCitv,  Utah  

Asbliind,  Wis     

Shawano,  Wis 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

Le  vision,  Idaho 

Ashland,  Oreg  

Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

KInmath  Agency,  Oreg 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oreg 

Sheridan,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 

Toledo,  Oreg 


Kansas  City. 
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Tnlalip.  Wash 
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imtos  at  which  oontraote  hare  been  awarded.] 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  eontraoti  awarded  in  New  York  dtjf,  under 
[KoTB.-^Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contractt  have  been.awarded ; 
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CLAflS  2.— WOOLEN  OOODS. 


1  [  Cassimere,  medinm 
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blue yds. 

CIoth«  saved  list,  scar- 
let   yds. 

Flannel,  bine,  twilled, 
yds. 
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Fbonel,  red.  twilled, 
yds. 
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27 
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aDeUvered  in  San  Tranoiaoo  two  o«ots  p«r  pooad  lata ;  wslght  aad 
shows  qvalitj  oidy. 
ft  Deliyerad  in  Saa  Fnadsoo  one-half  eent  per  yvd  loM. 


rfM  tobeaareqnirwli 
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adverUseiMnt  of  March  30,  1686,  for  furnishing  goods  for  the  Indian  service. 
awardB  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samplM  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.  J 
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Class  2.— WOOLEN  GOODS. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abitract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rfttes  at  which  oontraota  hare  been  awarded ; 


Class  2— Continoed. 
WOOLEN  GOODS— continued. 
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Hose,  miss's,  woolen,  medinm doz. 


Hose,  women's,  woolen,  medium .  .dos. 


Linsey,  plaid....' yds. 


Mittens,  woolen,   medium,  assorted 
sises dos. 


Mittens,  woolen,  boy's,  sss'd  sises.  dos 


Scarfi,  small dos. 


Soarft,  large dos. 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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•  12.000  yards 
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adveriisemeni  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompartoon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accomi>anied.] 
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a 

08 


^ 


I 


I 


I 


a 


Points  of  deliyery. 


»M 


I 


I 


1 
1 


06i 
52 


43 
18 


82 
00 
20 
40 
00 


26 

70 
40 
85 
55 
00 
20 
»2  08 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


OU 

14 

821 

00 

37i 


1  19k 
224 

2  74 
284i 
2  52 
208 


M 
125 


I 


*-*t9s 


1  00 

1  15 

184 

1  94 


8  74 

4  75 

486 

384 


M 

u 

}2i 


40 
15 


• 

^ 

u 

14 

o 

o 

X 

M 

^ 

^ 

« 

« 

iz; 

{z; 

i 


13* 


131 


iSOO 


2  50 


4 

2 


65 
50 


•3  10 


06 
10 
00 


20 
60 
00 
08 
00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


49 
89 
59 
64 
80 
1  49 
1  77 
1  82 
1  86 
1  79 
1  68 


239 
224 
2  69 
2  87  A 
2  12A 
2  49 
1 


289 
2  49 
49 
89 
59 
59 


2 
2 
2 
2 


I 

i 


1  26 


18^ 


i 
I 


67J 
90 


08 
26 


96 
57i 


•2 

I 


80 

85 

1  00 


50 
65 


2  00 
2  60 
245 
2  621 


1  80 
220 
280 
180 
220 
280 
830 
400 
480 
820 
400 
480 


I 


1  50 

1  75 

2  00 
2  25 

50 
75 
8  00 
8  25 


50 
00 
60 
00 


I 
I 


8  85 


i 

I 


4  00 


p. 
'3 


0^ 


101 
10 


i 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

L  » 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
35 
86 

8: 

88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
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Ahatraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citify  under 
[KoTB.~FigiiiM  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontrftcte  hare  been  awarded ; 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

15 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
32 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
39 
80 
31 
22 
83 
34 
85 
86 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
14 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
30 
51 
53 
53 
54 
55 
56 
571 


Clam  2— Continaed. 
WOOLEH  OOODB— continaed. 


Sbawla,V 


Skirts,  balmoral 


Socks,  boys',  oottoa,  heavy,  mized.dos. 


Sodks,  boys*,  woolen,  medium dos. 


Seeks,  men's^  eottos.  heavy,  mixed.doi . 


Socks,  meaX  ootton,  mediom 


.dos. 


Sooks,  men's,  wodsB,  mediom dos. 


Wlns^ys 


oolon,  t-ply 


•.« 


f«*y.  •'P*y n»s 


e 

k 


12,297 


58 


« 


jjdiftfsnaf  Jlrr  fTkrWsIf  JMfcoof 


Sky-blM  kensj. 


yds. 


6^974 


1,800 
1,940 


401 
1,209 


1,4101 


805 


•s 


i 


19,997 


i* 


I 


6 


e 


I' 


i 


OQ 


% 
1 


I 


Point  of  deliTory. 


Kew  York. 


ff,974 


1,949 


1,999 


l»419ft 


l.C7e  j   1,979 


500 

1,000 
X150 


406 


9,199 


1  07i 
1  12 
1  24i 


65 


70 
70 


al06 
128 
141 
113 


T7* 


180 
8  VXt 


112M^ 
104A 

11»A 


199* 

14?A 


87| 

47 

60 

87| 

47 

60 


70 
1180 


162A 
IOTA 
104A 
107 A 
104* 


1  W* 


8  04 

I  68 
167 
188 
ITS 
168 


74 
70 
84 


49 
68 

68 
73 


160 
187i 
176 
76 


i 


85 

80 


90 


181 
2  181 


78 
•S 
68 
•S 
66 


«  Sample  Ko.  4. 8L13, 


as  No.  3.  siae  of  N^  8. 
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mdveriiaemeMt  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  compariacm  of  samplea  with  which  each  bid  waa  aooompanied.] 
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• 

<§ 

1 

• 

H 

g 

M. 

1 

^ 

^ 

I 


=3 


s 


5 


^ 


I 


I 


^  I  ri 


5 
I 


43 

s 


I 


Point  of  dellTery. 


i 
I 


New  York. 


00 
10 
14 
26 
37 


01 
«7| 


71 


in 

212| 
1  80 
195 


llSi 

185 

104 


»67.. 
388 


53 
42i 


106 
1111 
1  18 


9 
340 
2  15 
314 

2  15 


03 
08 
00, 

oo; 

26 


40 
62 


41 
54 

60 


1  27 
1  97 

127 
1  27 
1  27 
1  11 
ff5i 


150 
1  05 


165 


135 
190 


190 


6U 
62| 
65 
79 

72) 
90 

I  57i 


9H 
95 

95 

95 

95 

1  00 

e9i 

65 
72i 
7M 
831 

85 

95 

1  70 

1  80 


70 


40 
110 


121 
1  12 


88 


•Ns 


99  99 
1061  U 
1  10 


54 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

26 

21 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

36 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

5» 

51 

52 

58 

64 

55 

56 

57 


5fr 
69 
60 
61 


164 


1  38 


186* 


140 


160 
188 

i3 

140 


1601261 
160 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  o /proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citifj  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  \>SV^  denote  the  r»tes  at  which  contracts  liave  been  awarded: 


J 


ClabbS. 

OOTTOir  GOODS. 


Bed-tioking,  medium yds. 


Canton  flsnnel,  brown,  besry yds. 


1  '  Bed<qallts 

2 
8 

4 
5 

*  I 

7  ! 

8 
9 

10  ' 

11  ' 
12 
13 
14 

15  ,  Calico,  Btsndaxd  prints,  04x64 yds. 

16  ! 

17  1 

18  I 
19 
20 

•a 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29! 

30| 

31  I 

32  I 
83 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
46 
49 
80 
51 


Cotton,  knitting,  white,  mediiim lbs. 

Cotton  bats,  fbu  net  weight lbs. 

Crash,  linen,  medium yds. 


58 


S5 


Denims,  bine yds. 


Drilling,  indigo  bine yds. 

Drilling,  slate yds 


16,075 


16,810 

90,000 
108,816 


70,000 
25,000 
10,000 
15,820 


Daok,  standsrd,  aoi  less  tliaii  8  oonoes 
per  yard,  ftse  fttMn  sD  sising yds. 


192 
495 


8,660 


8,660 

1,260 

17.475 


6,000 

8,000 
6^815 


96,600 

40,00o! 
50,660, 


16,973 


M,«10 


70,000 
95,000 
10,000 
17,390 


i 


I 


.9 

a 


I 


a 

I 

f4 


a 

B 

e 

m 
c 

00 


joints  of  delirery. 


■a 
I 


I 


I 


S 


975! 
595 


9.820 


8,560 

1,960 

19,995 


6,050 

8,000 
6,745 


95,895 

40,000 
50.660 


1  44        1  86 

186        1  821 
1  82i    I 


11 
H 


21 


41 


^9* 


97* 


10^ 


13 


H 


11 
11 


12 
U 


U* 


n 


iOM 


^ 


44 

10 

11 

14* 


I 


lOM 


I 


a 


•a  I 

o  I 


o| 


WlWi 


•  M  sewed  in  straight  Unss. 
b  Foil  yard  wide. 
s82iiiohes  wide. 
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advertuement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Coutinued. 
awards  were  made  on  compariaoD  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accomi>axiied.] 
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o 
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fiQ 
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• 


I 

o 

Pi 
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I 


9 

1 


a 


I 


I 

d 
p 


I 

o 


6 


I 

00 

§ 
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i 
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i 


.d 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


o 


I 


i 


10t% 
7 


a* 


I 


«f»r 


114 
13 


516 


«18| 


el3| 


0U| 


>S$ 


'flw 


^T«ra 


It 


19 

19 
24 
36 
60 
18i 


al45 


.111 


•i* 


- — •- 


I 


.1  37i 
134 


^! 


84 

10 


121 


10 


10 


1? 


I 


!2i 


■a 


t 

I 


i 


•Too 


•2 


H 


7^ 


i 
I 


1  20 
1  24 
1  29 
1  38 
187 


12 


80 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

53 
64 
55 
5t 


tf8,660yaxdsKocl.8,Aiid4t  6.000 ysrds No. 2. 
#  Fall  M  inches  wide,  pare  inaigo. 
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Ahatraei  of  propotale  received  and  contracU  awarded  in  New  York  CUjf,  under 
PTOTK.— FigniM  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


57 
58 
60 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
68 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
00 
91 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
97 


Class  3— Continned. 
oonoH  GOODft— oontinQed. 


Gingham,  medium yds. 


•i 

I 
S 

3 


n 


% 

•s 

-i 


I 
I 

(4 


I 


Points  of  delirerT. 


203,690  918,040 


»4    .  JM  oi 


Handkerohiefli,  laige  sise — doi. 


Handkerohiefb,  laige  ilae,  white 
Unen doi.. 


75,000 
203,690 

60,000 
70,000 
50,000 
37,500 
15,000 
175,000 
75.000 
2,125 


75,000 


so,ooo 


75,000 
9,94« 


Kentneky  jeans,  medhnn yds. 


Linen,  table yds. 


183| 


20,628 


20,518 
755 


Q9Sk 


99,073 


1,000 


21 


I 


28 
25 
80 


56 

67| 
75 


•2 


I 


I 


7.93 

H 
6.62 
6.27 
7.85 


6 


M 

• 

M 

u 

h 

o 

5 

h 

N 

► 

'     ^ 

o 

« 

^ 

^ 

86 
841 


I 


n 


«6i 


82 
80 
80 
80 
88 
96 

187 
125 
168 


27 

82 

16 

19i 

88 

23| 


84.23i 
100 


•  In  these  or  any  average  patterns,  wanted  at  aboot  three 

h  50,000  only,  or  lees. 

eKo.60X,50o. 

4Na76K60e. 

9  Assorted  colon  as  per  eard  or  any  one  eolai!. 

/M,000orlees. 
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adverHsfmeni  of  March  30,  1885,  for  gdOdafor  the  Indian  «er dee— Continued, 
awmrds  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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1 
I 

i4 
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Points  of  deUveiy. 
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IB, 


17.82 
^.87 

laoo 

21 


4 


<t 


to 

M 


I 


tf.«l 


^ 

^ 

8 

% 

H 

JH 

► 

► 

• 

O 

^ 

:zi 

6.67 


20| 


I 


6.24 
6.74 


7.94 


71* 
67l 
68 
74* 


128 


1ft 
17.60 

laso 

26 


I 


I 


6.50, 
6.88 

7      I 

Of    I 


7A 


I 


641 


i! 


I 
I 


I 
I 


7A 


I 


I 

I 


5.406.80 

6.476.10 

&80 

6.'i4 

7.07 

6.48 


80 


124 
144 
104 
164 


I 


060 
460 


84 
81 


145 
155 
165 
180 


I 


i 


23 
80i 
27 
241 


29^ 


57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
96 


28 
85 


2170 
26.95 
3SMi8 

n84.90 


^ 


g  Samplea  1, 8,  and  4,  can  ftimiah  the  whole  amount  in  any  shade.   Ko;  2,  can  ftinish  the  quantity 
in  two  shades  (ludf  each)  or  assorted  if  desired,  bat  not  in  one  single  color  oidy. 
A  50,000. 

h  In  any  one  or  assorted  colors, 
m  Two  pieces  as  sample. 
iftKe. 8,  6,000 only.    Na4,700oBly. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Kew  York  Citif,  under 
[Nont.-^Figiires  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 
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8 

a 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

\l 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 


Clam  8— Continued. 
COTTON  GOODS--continaed. 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 


Mosquito  bar yds . 

OU-ofoth,  table do . . 


Sheeting,  4-4,  bleached, 
standud,  medium .  yds . 


Sheeting,     44,    brown, 
standard,  heavy . .  yds . . 


^ 


1,154 


1,824 
14, 140 


Shirting  calico yds. 

Shirting,  hickory . .  .do . . 


198,070 

100,000 

93,070 

6.675 


Warp,  cotton,  loom,  blue, 

pounds . . 

Warp,  cotton,  loom, 
white pounds. . 

Additional  for  OarUde 

Mftoot. 

Silesia,  oolors,  one-half 
lead  and  one-half 
black yds.. 

CanTaSt^ailoifs do . . . 

Wadding,  black  —  dox . . 

Gingham,  prodigy  check, 

jda.. 


12,810 

16,000 

25 

10 


1,000 


500 
75 

i.000 


i 


s 

c 
OP 


9,339 


lff,61ff 


903,d90 


7,075 
14,035 


75 


f4 


I 
I 


i 

I 


i 

i 

.a 
H 

I 

0 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 


•017A 


H 


10  e^ 


04 


% 


i,ooo 


75 
4,000 


^12 

a37 

7.U 

1*1 


hH 


I 


9 
81 


I 
I 


a$0  21A 
b29i60 


40  6.74/10  6.96 


97 
94 


I 


$0 


M 

c 


fHi' 


6.24 

6.37) 


«i4.    664.    0  46inehetwlda.    tf  64 inehet  wld*.    « 16,000  ywda at <moa»  60,060  jMdi par WNith 
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adrertiaement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Coutinued. 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplee  with  whiA  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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.Thorn. 

1 

1 
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• 

-i 
1 
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s 

w 
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1 

1^ 
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1 
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3 

5 
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H' 

6 

1 

6 
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1 

a 
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(< 
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^ 

^ 

6 

(4 

H* 

ad 

Q 

^ 
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Pointa  of  deliTery 
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• 

M 

4 

1 

M 

Ai 

4J 

• 

M 

• 

• 

M 

.kj 

It 

i 

• 

^ 

^ 

g 

^ 

^ 
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^ 

^ 

^ 
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^ 

J 

^ 

■«» 

^ 

► 

> 

► 

^ 

1 

► 

^ 

^s 

j 

^ 

E 

• 

"3 

^ 

^ 

« 

.• 

.• 

.• 

^ 

«)a 

*3 

^ 

a 

S5 

a 

^ 

}25 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Szs 
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}z; 

^Pi 

Pk 

^ 

^ 

$0  4 

10  41 

So  ff 

1 

V^r   ^ 

oio  21 

? 

d29} 

a 

"^ 

108 

$o» 

e.18 

6.74 

3 

10  7.05 
7.89 

• 

4 

5 

« 

81 

6.87 

7 

••88 

6 

« 

6.88 

• 

7 

• 

1 

» 

8 
0 

5w94 

M  fi.47 

9 

yoi 

6.11 

90  6 

••05 

10 

fit 

5.97 

6.12 

T"    " 

6.12 

11 

5i30 

6.24 

6.24 
6 

6. 28 
5| 

12 

13 

14 

15 

6.88 
fi.86 

16 

17 

4.10 
&40 

3.99 

&89 
8414 

aso 

18 

,,,,,%, 

01 

-^ 

19 

?0 

• 

21 

10  81 

?I2 

28 

24 

7 

6.99 
7.74 

• 

25 

?6 

27 

fi.60 

19» 

7.8S 

28 

94 

29 

8.11 

»»n 

80 

10.49 

81 

(hereaflar.     / 196,070  only,     g  Fine  heary  goods  weigh  8|  yards  per  poond.      h  Hot  prodigy. 
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Abatraet  of  proposals  r§ceived  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  Kew  York  Cityf  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  hare  been  awarded; 


,  • 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

^" 

^ 

1 

Class  4. 

f 

1 

'i 

CLOTHCfO. 

(Delivered  packed  in  qnantitles  and 
sizes  as  required.) 

1 

5 

A 

H 

o 

(3 

Points  of  delivery. 

^ 

Ji  . 

4 

jA 

ii 

• 

1 

^ 

^ 

s 

^ 

8 

S 

8 

H 

V 

H 

H 

N 

N 

N 

E 
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1 

I 

1 

t 

1 

i 

\ 

P^ 

& 

\^ 

Pi 

^ 

PSi 

^ 

1 

Blonses,  lined,  heavy,  82  to  40,  satinet 

or  Kentaoky  jeans,  dark  colors .... 

1.901 

9,166 

♦!•? 

12  45 

♦iS 

$197 

$2  40 

2 

884 

224 

208 

1  99 

8 

8  18 

1  92 

2  06 

4 

827 

2  19 

207 

5 

229 

228 

200 

«; 

248 

229 

2  15 

7, 

215 

81 

220 

• 

9  1 

280 

10  , 

240 

u  1 

248 

12  , 

258 

tS    Blonaas,  brown  dock,  lined,  88  to  40. 
16 

2l081 

9»141 

mmf  w* 

10 

17 

• 

18 

19 

20 

2t 

22 

• 

23 

Blonses,  brown  dnok,  onlined,  88  to  40 

X125 

24 
25 

^»  •^wr 

26  1 

27  1  Coats,  sack,  men's,  assorted  slses,  88 

to  40,  medlam  qnality,  satinet  or 

Kentooky  Jeans,  dark  colors 

28 

0,021 

2  21 

2  88 

2  88 

2  10 

2  29 

•  «•«  •«•••* 

280 

249 

258 

222 

238 

29 

ff,858 

229 

250 

2  70 

220 

250 

30 

280 

259 

2  74 

229 

2621 

81 

2  17 

280 

296 

289 

8331 

82 

1,900 

2  51 

9  39 

807 

248 

200 

83 

2  74 

2  47 

257 

229 

84 

259 

2  57 

85 

280 

86 

281 

87 

289 

38 

• 

2  81 

80 

V500 
0L600 

2  08 

40 

41 

"^  ~~~ 

42 

43 

41 

45 

46 

8,000 
S,000 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

•8 
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adverHaemeni  of  March  30,*  1885, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  «erv{o0-— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samplee  which  acoomiMuiied  bids.] 


1 

0 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

til 

OQ 
g 

1 

1 

1 

i 

(2 

a 

1 

< 

1 

;s 

& 

H9 

^ 

6 

9 

Points  of  delivery 

1 

4^ 

• 

^ 

A 

A 

• 

M 

A 

■ 

A 

jj'  '^ 

• 

I 

1 

h 
^ 

u 

1 

^ 

J 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

► 

.     ^ 

> 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

► 

1 

« 

O 

« 

« 

• 

« 

« 

"3 

• 

« 

« 

p 

}z« 

iz; 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

}2,Oao 

(Z 

^ 

'   }z; 

^ 

iz; 

$2  26 

$2  02 

$2  02 

$2  43 

1 

223 

1  91 

2  12 

265 

2 

2  27 

2  00 

2  06 

• 

3 

220 

2  11 

237 

4 

2  17 

229 

5 

2  16 

246 

6 

208 

239 

7 

248 

249 

8 

2  51 

252 

9 

2  80 

• 

10 

2  31 

$1  62 
1  56 

11 
12 
13 

14 

1  50 

15 

192i 

16 

2  03 

• 

17 

2  07 

18 

1  61 

19 

2  68 

20 

260 

21 

2  76 

• 

22 

91 

$0  50 

23 

1  01 

24 

1  08 

25 

1  15 

26 

2  70 

261 
262 

220 
239 

245 
2  47i 

$2  55 
2  59 

$2  27 
2  17 

27 

264 

28 

2  71 

250 

934 

2  52 

284 

29 

2  72 

263 

2  59 

2  57i 

288 

30 

260 

248 

267 

2  52 

31 

262 

2  73 

2  76 

32 

2  51 

3  71 

2  81 

33 

3  02 

284 

84 

300 

283 

35 

273 

392 

36 

3  76 

291 

$2  67 
263 

37 
88 
39 
40 

41 

239 

42 

/ 

< 

235 
2  17 
255 

$2te 

$3  37 
318 

$8  53 
344 

43 
44 

45 
46 

■••••*«• 

47 

•••.  •  ••  •• 

48 

333 

49 

347 

50 

• 

3S« 

51 
69 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Absir€u;t  of  propoaala  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Ciiyy  under 

[K0TK.-^Flgiire8  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  con  tracts  have  been  awarded; 

CLOTHING. 


I 

a 

a 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

U 

'5 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 


24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
86 
37 
88 

30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Clabs  4— Continaed. 
OLOTHiMcU-oontlnaed. 


Coats,  sack,  men's,  brown  dnck, 
lined,  assorted  sizes,  38  to  46 


4.401 


4,464 


Coats,  sack,  men's,  brown  daok,  nn* 
lined,  assorted  sises,  88  to  46 


Coats,  sack,  bine,  men's,  assorted 
sises,  for  police  nniforms,  offi- 
cers  


Coats,  sack,  dark-blue  kersey, 
men's,  assorted  siaes,  for  pc^oe 
nniforms,  privates 


OyeraUs,  brown  dnok,  boys',  10  to 
1 8  years,  —  pairs 


Oreralla,  brown   dnck,  men's,  ~ 
pairs 


2,000 


2,100 


79 


726 


1,294 


8,601 


9,113 
9,905 


97 


818 


1,848 


874 
39 

42 

604 

44 

lil 

41 

44 

48 

464 

45 

<74 

55 

80 

48 

484 

52 

56 

•  I'u  be  ukun  in  place  of  bjonses,  brown  dnck.  onlined. 


8,998 


•a 


I 

0 


Points  of  ddirery. 


I 

"A 


11  98 
1  90 


95 
964 
25 
55 
62 
02 
8  02 
3  10 

3  35 

4  10 


$199 

1  83 
1  60 
1  69 


$2  03 

1  93 

2  05 

$1  81 


9 

}Z5 


$0  47 

40 

a49 


i 

I 

}Z5 


I 

9 


284 
80i 
35 

844 


48 
45 

864 
47^ 


$6  81 
8  93 

785 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


29 
82 
40 
87 
47 
90 
92 


i 


$7  86 
669 
686 


569 
5  88 
5  19 
5  29 


$7  76 
798 
795 


485 

5  17 

5  39 

579 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
ndvertittmenl  of  March  30,  1883, /iwsoodj /or  the  Indian 'trvioe—Coatia'aeA. 
(Wards  wen  nude  on  oampiriKin  of  umpleB  whloh  aooampanled  ew>h  bid.] 
CLOTBINO. 


4M 

ESI 

is 

1 

M 

"S 

a 
a 

N 

81 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


dhairact  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awards  in  New  York  Otg  under 
[KOTl.'Figare«  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraote  have  been  awaided} 

CLOTHING. 


I 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
28 
80 


Clam  4--Continiied. 
CLOTHiNO^continaed. 


Orerooats,  boya*,  10  to  18  yeara, 
satinet  or  Eentiioky  jeana,  dark 
colors 


Overcoats,    boys*,    brown   dndk, 
lined,  10  to  18  years 


OTereoats,    boys*,   biown   took, 
nnlined,  10  to  18  years 


2,162 


3,000 


•41 


•00 


9,391 


095 


M 
I 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 


I 


$180 

1  rs 

1  86 

2  15 

222 

250 

1  79 

SOO 

S80 

1  IT 

180 

188 

188 

t 


I 

I 


$2  62 
802 
8  71 
3  84 
285 
287 
883 


I 
I 


$2T2 
3  73 
308 
307 
304 
8  01 
3  10 
3  87 
32» 
383 


i 


•8  81 
300 
388 
382 
388 
807 
3  11 
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adveriUementvf  March  30,  18Q&,/or  goods  far  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  which  acoompanied  each  bid.] 

CLOTHIKa. 


I 

g 


i 


I 

Q 


1 

• 

g 

• 

g 

s 

J 

s 

1 

1 

s 

JS 

p 


« 

0 


I 

I 


Points  of  deliveiy. 


I 


M  M 


$963 

284 
293 
2M 
8  08 
806 


$2  88 
2  95 
326 
8  80 
408 
884 


I 

I 


i 
I 


I 


$2  81 
278 
293 
289 
207 


I 


$3  24 
8  24 


t 
I 


$2  69 
266 
284 


2 
2 


78 
76 
263 
260 
96 
16 
71 


2 
8 

2 
9 


$8  06 
2  12i 
286 
290 
256 
260 


I 
I 


$2  87 
2  74 
267 


$2  76 
2  81 
288 
8  06 


t 
I 


$8  16 
828 


I 
I 


t 
I- 


I 


$3  60 
8  60 
8624 
8621 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
.9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18' 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
80 


i 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Yo>k  Cify^  under 


[NOTB.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  aw 

CLOTHING. 

arded; 

1 

1: 

X      1 

> 

I 

Class  4— Continued. 

i 

1 
1 

1 

i  r  i  .  • 

i       "a         n         X 
^    1    1        ^        «    ■ 

1  1  1       i      1 

CLOTHnfo— continued. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

ip     ^<       5       IP      p» 

1 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

i  : 

i               1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y.IN.  Y. 

N.  Y.   N.  Y.| 

N.  Y. 

1 
1 

a4  63 

Overcoats,  men's,  sack,  assorted  siaes, 
medium  quality 

$3  24 
3  76 
3  43 
3  83 
8  58 
364 
3  65 
a  93 

1 

$4  19 

8  92 
899 
882 
423 
3  71 
597 

13  69 
8  96 
896 
8  78 

3  98 
866 
407 

4  49 
497 
498 

$3  41   $3  97 

6,098 

6^000 
2,600 

looo 

1,000 
8,250 

1,000 
950 

1,884 

1,800 
1,000 

8  50     a  81     4  23  , 

5 

6i 

7 

8  ' 

9  ' 
10  > 

n 

12 

6,14A 

8  52 
3  ff4 

367 
8  78 

3  97  i  3  27 

3  81     3  23 

,327 

3  13 

1 

'           « 
t 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

] 

I 

19 

20 
21 
22 

• 

23 
24 
25: 
26  1 

• 

1 
1 

1 

1 

27 
28 

29 

Overooats,  men's,  sack,  brofwn  duok, 
lined.  asso^tAd  sizes r  t 

9,9M 

30 

32  1 

33  1 
34 
35 

36  1 

37  ,    • 

38  > 

\. 

39 
40 
41 

Overcoats,  men's^  sack,  brown  duok, 
unlined.  Msoi*ted  sfves 

42 
43 

• 

9M 

45  Pants,  boys*,  10  to  ISyean,  medium 

qiiAUty,  Bstlnet  or  Kentacky  jeans, 
i      oarkooloTS pairs.. 

46  > 

47  1 

48  ; 

49  1 

97 
1  40 
1  17 
1  18 
1  28 
124 
1  31 
1  81 
1  88 

1  49 
1  26 
1  17 
1  25 
1  19 
1  21 
1  23 

1  03 
1  04 
1  14 
1  16 
1  IT 
1  81 
1  10 
1  11 
1  21 

98 
90 
109 
1  12 
1  15 
128 

• 

9,088 

• 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

1 

• 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

1 

"••"•> 

» 
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iulvertieement  0/  March  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  9mvioe — Continued. 

twardA  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  each  bid.] 

CLOTHING. 


1 

? 

1 

1 

i 

i  '  • 

i 

• 

a 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

g 

•a 

1 

i 

1 

3 
Pi 

• 

rt 
^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
< 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

N.  T. 

N.  T. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y., 

Chicaeo. 

St  Lonis. 

N.  Y. 

».  Y. 

N.  Y. 

ir.  T. 

Saint 
Lonis. 

18  53 

$8  72 

$3  49 

tS  66 

18  50 

$3  90 

1 

860 

807 

3  74 

367 

3  61 

3  98 

2 

4  02| 

308 

3  50 

3  77 

366 

3 

4  0^ 

3  86 

3  42 

3  89 

3  71 

4 

4  88f 

3  62 

3  93 

8  76 

5 

597 

3  61 

4  02 

8  874 

6 

3  91 

346 

4  04 

7 

522 

4  17 
437 
3  76 
8  82 

409 
4  11 
4  13 
4  14 

$8  68 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

8  61 

18 

850 

14 

5  12i 

• 

15 

8  70 

• 

16 

8  75 

85  58 

17 
18 

520 

19 

8  10 

20 

292 

$8  90 

21 
22 

868 

23 

404 

24 

864 

25 

5  90 

898 
898 

26 

**"**•** 

27 

82  95 

28 

8  10 

835 

29 

30 

850 

81 

3  81 

82 

8  17 

88 

455 

84 

458 

85 

460 

86 

550 

87 

2921 
386 

88 

89 

822 

195 
220 

•  •••••  - 

40 
41 

42 

9  13 

248 

48 

44 

1  29 

180 
181 

107 
90 

90 
92 

108 
118 

• 

45 

180 

40 

1  80 

1  88 

1  14 

95 

121 

47 

1  14 

1  38 

113 

1  02 

127 

• 

48 

1  20 

124 

1  10 

49 

181 

128 

114 

50 

181 

119 
1  84 

119 
1  28 

51 
52 

• 

185 
121 
128 

127 

70 
85 

53 
54 
55 
66 

57 

1  10 

58 

120 

60 

1  15 

60 

1  18 

1100 

61 
62 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


Ahetraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraois  awarded  in  New  York  Ciify  under 

rNOTB.— Figures  in  large  tsrpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contoaots  have  been  awarded ; 

CLOTHING. 


I 


2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 


Olabs  4— Ckmtinoed. 
'^LOTHiHO— oontinaed. 


Pants,  hoys*,  10  to  18  years,  brown  dudt, 
Uned pairs 


Pants,  hoys',  10  to  18  years,  brown  duak, 
unUned pairs. 


Pants,  boys',  5  to  10  years,  mediom  qoal- 
ity,  satanet  or  Kentooky  jeani^  dark 
colors pairs. 


1,010 


I 


^ 


I 
I 


f 


p4 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 

I 


i,ido 


490 


750 


Pants,  boys',  5  to  10 
Uned 


,  brown  dttdfc, 
pairs. 


Pant^  boys',  i  to  10  yiars,  bmm  tfusft, 
rnluud pain 


160 


710 


580 


906 


938 


$1  12 

1  20 

1  15 

185 

1  25 

1  50 

1  75 

1  85 

65 

78 

80 

85* 


t 


86 
90 
91 
96 

105 
80 

1  15 


T4 


10  86 
1  17 
1  02 
1  26 
1  12 
88 
1  15 
1  10 


I 

I 


»1M 

1  M 

M 

IM 


I 


10  871 

88 

08 

88 

1  11 

1  01 


i 
s 


I 

.a 


00  82 
84 
87 


91 
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adveriUeiMut  of  March  30,  1885, /or  goods  far  the  Indkm  Mi'gtoa    Continned. 

awards  were  made  on  compariMm  of  tamples  which  aooompaaied  eaoh  hid.] 

CLOTHING. 


.a 

I 


I 

i 


I 

I 


I 


Points  of  deliTeiy. 


I 


I 


I 
I 


I 
I 


I 


I 
I 


i 
I 


I 


1 

2 
t 
4 

6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
1» 
28 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 
81 


^96 
68 
1  00 
71 
1  10 
1  16 
1  00 


$0  81 

78 

101 


$0  76 
79 
81 
87 
92 
94 
97 
102 
1  06 


10  84 

08 

98 

1  00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AhBtntot  ofpropoidh  reeelred  and  oontract$  awarded  in  New  York  dty,  under 

[Kon.— Ffgores  in  Utgt  type  denote  the  rfttes  at  whieh  oontraots  luiTe  been  awarded; 

CLOTHIKG. 


Clam  i^Contlnaed. 
CLOTHINO— eontfaraed. 


I 

33 


34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
48 
90 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
56 
50 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 


Penta  men's,  80  to  44  walsti  29  to  84  in  seam, 
meainzi  gnaH^,  eatinel  or  Kentooky 
Jeans,  darkoolon pairs. 


I 
I 

t 


6,000 


9,816 


4,000 


9,500 


4,006 
8,000 


I 


Points  of  deliyery. 


$123 


i 
I 


88 
44 
56 
60 
64 
41 
51 
54 


t 


$1  48 


52 
44 

75 
37 
50 
47 


$1  27 


1 

t 

X 

H 

i 

1 

ta 

a 

85 

47 

49 

73 

73 

41 

424 

48 

51 


I 


$1  28 
1  80 
1  32 

1  3S 

147 
1  55 
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advertisement  of  March  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 

awsrdi  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  each  bid.] 

CLOTHINO. 


i 

j 

M 

^ 

s 

• 

QQ 

e 

1 

1 

1 

M 

& 

m 
1 

• 

§ 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

! 

H 
tli 

1 

< 

Points  of  deliT«ry. 

• 

• 
M 

A 

A 

• 

M 

A 

^ 

M 

A 

iH 

1 

M 

S 

% 

fe 

g 

g 

S 

S 

g 

% 

^w 

S 

& 

1 

N 

H 

N 

h 

>H 

h 

N 

X 

N 

8-a 

W 

h 

J 

1 

1 

% 

1 

S 

1 

t 

\ 

m 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

m 

^ 

iz; 

% 

^ 

^ 

^ 

$1  36 

$1  46 

$190 

$1  52 

$1  42 

$1  10 

$1  41 

39 

1  36 

147 

180 

165 

1  50 

1  17 

143 

34 

1  46 

184 
1  50 
1  87 

187 
180 
142 

1  43 
1  57 
1  44 

1  18 
1  18 
120 

1  47 
150 
1  53 

35 

I  40 

36 

1  53 

87 

1  53 

151 

140 

1  58 

184 

1  61 

88 

1  44 

1  51 

145 

1  85 

1621 

89 

167 

1  52 

1  50 

1  87 

40 

1  57 

153 

186 

4t 

206 

150 

1  50 

42 

206 

• 

1  85 
1  51 
1  80 
1  46 
1  62 
1  76 
1  63 
1  77 
1  47 
1  60 
1  48 
1  61 

1148 
145 
143 

43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
61 
62 
68 
54 
55 
56 

57 

141 

68 

1  16 

50 

166 

$lt3 

$147 
184 

60 
61 

62 

63 

188 

64 

122 

66 

182 

66 

181 

9T 

710 


REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 


Ah9traot  of  proposaU  reoehed  and  ooniraot9  awarded  in  New  York  Ci<jf ,  under 

[KOTB.— FigniM  in  Urge  tiype  danote  the  retes  at  wfaloh  oontraote  hAYe  been  awardedj 

OLOTHma. 


i 


8 

8 

4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
13 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 
28 
24 


26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 
82 
38 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 


Clam  4— Continaed. 
CLOnDRO— oontinned. 


Prate,  men's,  brown  dnok,  lined,  M  to  44  imlst» 
S9to84inaeem pain. 


4,877 


Pants,  men's,  brown  dnok,  nnHned,  10  to  44 
waist,  29  to  84  in  seam pslrs. 


Prats,  men's,  bine,  80  to  44  waist  99  to  84  in 
seam,  for  polioe  nniforms,  medinm  quality, 
offloers' — ^ pairs. 

Pknts,  men's,  sky-blue  kersey,  80  to  44  waist, 
29  to  84  in  seam,  for  police  nniforms,  medium 
qoali^,  priTBtes' pairs. 


Snits  (ooat,  pants,  and  vest),  boys',  10  to  18 
years,  medinm  qnali^,  oasnmere,  darkooiors. 


2,000 


1,480 


78 


788 


1,622 


5,999 


1480 


1,400 


1,000 
650 


899 


•95 

yr5 
9or 


Points  of  delifery. 


t 
I 


$1  40 
1  35 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


40i 

62 

74 

88 

06 

18 

66 

60 

46 


207 


71 
88 
16 
92 

96 


$168 
1  46 
168 

8^ 


M 

M 

g 

S 

>H 

N 

t 

► 

.• 

• 

\^ 

» 

10  52 


$8  66 

406 

4  18 


287 
294 
800 
804 
808 
8  17 

687 
694 
697 
601 
681 
679 
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^dverUtement  of  March  20, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  «frvie»— Continued. 

swaida  were  made  on  ooaii»ailaoii  of  samples  which  scoompsnied  each  hid.] 

CLOTHING. 


I 


J5 


i 

1 


a 

I 


Points  of  dellTery 

• 

t 

1 

• 

1 

t 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

t 
1 

I 
1 

Hi 

1 
1 

i 
1 

a 
M 

1 

1 

• 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

$4  87 

$4  17 
420 
488 

2  0t 
807 

808 
303 

804 

480 

5  51 
A  49 

587 
0  15 

6  10 
0  21 
620 
640 
658 

$8  08 
307 

17 
18 
10 
20 

21 

870 
8  61 

8  00 

$2  08 

586 
548 

5  51 
640 

6  10 

5  05 

6  13 

$8  16 

5  41 
543 

22 
23 

94 

8  00 
8  00 
8  83 
888 

4  60 

$5  67 
648 
568 
606 

$8  47 
500 

Mas 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

80 

460 

505 
6  16 
660 
8  15 
820 
823 

$6  10 
700 
000 
785 
7  10 

$5  88 
0  87i 
0  55 

31 
82 
88 
34 
35 
86 
87 
38 
80 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 

712 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab9traot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Vetr  York  City,  und^ 

[NoTB.^Figares  in  Urge  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 

CLOTHING. 


I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

J5 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 

81 
82 
88 
84 
15 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 


Clabs  4— Continued. 
CLOTHiHO— oontinned. 


Snita  (eoat,  pants,  and  Teat),  boys',  10  to  18 
yean,  medfam  qoality,  Kentucky  JeaiM,  daxk 
ooloia 


Suits  (ooat,  pants,  and  rest),  krown  duett  UfMd, 
boys*,  10  to  18  yean 


3,215 


8,000 


Suits  (ooat,  pants,  and  rest)  brown  tfiieft,  un- 
KfMd,  boys\  10  to  18  yean 


Suits  (jMket  and  pants),  boys*,  5  to  10  yean, 
medium  qualityi  oaasimere,  dark  colon 


1,000 
1,442 


800 


620 


1,0OO 
tfQ09 


1,000 


I 


n 

I 


Points  of  deliyery. 


t 
I 


1,614 


460 


109  08 
8  00 
8  20 
388 
881 
865 
887 
8  19 
468 

1  08 
2  13 

2  63 
2  80 


I 


i 


t 


$3  80 
854 
879 
4  12 
4  20 
4  25 
440 


8  78 
887 
8  90 
896 
4  02 
4  U 
4  W 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  Jor  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

swards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  each  bid.] 

CLOTHING. 


• 

• 

1 

•3 

1 

• 

• 

B 

t 

1 

• 

1 

• 

^ 

6 

u 

•c 

09 

fl 

E 

5 

• 

*8 

P 

(| 

■s 

oi 

• 

1 

HJ 

1^ 

• 

1 

1 

^ 

s 

H 

a 

1 

1 

C 

1 

1 

.a 
Q 

a 

1 

1 

1 

< 

1 

1 

Points  of  deliTory. 

• 

^ 

M 

• 

• 

M 

M 

M 

4 

1*     A*! 

A 

^ 

& 

>• 

3 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^%\ 

I 

^ 

1 

1 

^ 

► 

1 

^ 

► 

^ 

► 

^ 

►2^ 

► 

► 

« 

• 

c 

•• 

.® 

JO 

^ 

«o3q 

X 

•• 

• 

(3 

^ 

iz; 

9i 

^ 

}25 

{z; 

^ 

% 

JZi 

}2l 

Jz5 

S 

^ 

$3  28 

$2  94 
8  08 

$4  72 

$3  84 

$3  69 

$375 

$3  60 

93  84 

1 

373 

3  73 

8  48 

3  57 

885 

3  85 

890 

2 

3  69 

8  07 

8  88 

8  53 

8  63 

8  67 

392 

8  57 

3 

3  81 

827 

8  84 

3  65 

861 

8  85 

3  58 

4 

3  84 

885 

3  99 

8  98 

5 

3  89 

889 

4  08 

6 

409 

867 

7 

4  16 

3  74 

3  76 

$3  71 

8 

9 

10 

868 

U 

8  79 

12 

868 

13 

825 

14 

860 

15 

« 

$3  00 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 

2  80 

889 
890 

889 

14  07 
8  26 

396 
896 

887 

30 

^08 

31 

344 

4  01 

350 

82 

409 

4  15 

420 

83 

443 

489 

8  54 

34 

523 

443 

295 

85 

445 

4  49 
478 
477 

2  89 
8  64 

36 
37 
88 
39 

40 

885 
800 
2  70 
4«2ft 
815 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

714 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AbBtract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Torh  City,  under 

[NOTS.— Figures  in  larf^  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

CLOTHING. 


I 


'  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

§ 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
88 
30 
40 
41 


Class  4— Continued. 
Clothdio— Continued. 


Salts  (Jacket  and  pants),  boys'.  6  to  10 
vears,  mediom  qnality,  Kentaoky 
Jeans,  dark  colors 


1 
I 

t 


1 

s 


1,442 


Salts  (Jacket  and  pants),  hrown  duek^ 
Umo,  boys',  5  to  10  years.  

Salts  (Jacket  and  pants),  brown  dock, 
onlined,  boys',  5  to  10  years 

Shirts,  calico,  boys',  assorted  sizes 

Shirts,  calico,  men's,  assorted  sises 


1.500 


1,000 
680 


1,037 


606 


355 
2,750 


405 


4,040 


3,iro 


4,666 


^ 


I 


Points  of  deUrery. 


I 


2  16 
220 
288 
280 
2  41 
244 
2  61 
200 


I 
I 


I 
I 


2  16 
934 

2  40 
2  70 
2  74 
278 
204 


I 


s 

'9 

.a 
Q 


i 
I 


01 
05 


206 
2  10 
2  16 
221 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1885,  far  goods  for  Indian  Mrvica— Continued. 

awarda  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  each  bid.] 

CLOTHING. 


I 

1 


g; 

w 
H 

I 


Points  of  delirery. 

New  York. 
New  York. 

New  York. 
New  York. 

New  York, 
Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis. 

1 
1 

1 
3 

i 

1 

is 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 

1 

a  10 

246 
2  38 
253 
229 

2  01 
207 
2  11 
2  17 
2  21 
2  26 
283 
239 
2  47 

235 
266 
2  40 
2  49 
2  71 

$2  74 
280 
269 
324 

1 

a  46 

12  19 

2 

a  66 

3 



4 

208 
196 
212 
220 
285 
240 

5 

6 

7 

o 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

$0  171 
Ml 

♦•18 

16 

17 
19 

20 
22 

1 

84 

$0  21 
28 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 

35 

86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propoaaU  reodoed  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  undtr 

[NOTB.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded; 

CLOTHING. 


^ 

1 

5 

• 

f^ 

Clam  4— Continued. 

1 

1 

1 

V 

CLOTHUio— continued. 

1 

n 

>: 

e 
S 

S 

1 

1 

Points  of  deUvery. 

New  York. 

New  York.' 

1 

1 

Shizta.  hickory.  boTS*.  assorted  alaea..... 

4,794 

5,996 

10  281 
29 

to  941 

28 

2 

^^••^•^  VM^V      mmi^^^^^m^^  •  J    a       mm  ^^  J  •"    f      ^^^^*»^^«»  Vr^^^A    VPAMC^rf^P  •••■••    ■•9VVV9S 

3 

28 

25J| 

4 

29i 

29 

5 

26 

7 

291 

« 

9 

Rhfrtu,  hiclroiT.  inAl'tt.  MffOrt^  ^IffM   r 

18,770 

14,991 

M\ 

99 

10 

86 

84i 

11 

• 

84 

30 

12 
IH 

8^ 

m 

U 

35 

15 

16 

17 

Shirts,  gray  flannel,  boys',  assorted  slses 

6,iin 

A.94r 

48 

18 

^^^^^^^^  w 

52 

19 

60 

^ 

88 

21 

SB 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

2» 

10,886 

10,994 

Ml 

61 

30 

84 

68 

31 

^3 

66 

32 

68t 

69 

38 

60 

66 

34 

69 

78 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

42» 

46 

Shirts,  red  flannel,  boys',  anorted  data 

8,814 

9,eM 

71 

64 

47 

—         9                                                                    ■   ^p        ^^   ^  ^p    ^^     ■     ^^^^^^^^r^^^^  ^^^»^^»     ^^^^^^^F^^^^v  ^   ^  ^g  ^p  ^v  ^  ^    V  •   ^  V 

^   ^AV 

8^ 

70 

48 

66 

49 

76 

30 

67 

31 

79 

32 

69 

33 

88 

34 

35 

36 

57 

Shirts,  red  flaanel,  man's,  assorted  slasa 

8LMS 

8,«34 

76 

88    i 

38 

^^  w«^ 

09 

89    ' 

59 

88 

«0 

90 

61 

86 

€2 

99 

«3 

87 

«4 

108 

€b  ' 

••1 

«6 

i5r 

e7 
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mdverU9ememi  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  ike  Indian  •erHM'-Clontinned. 

awardt  were  mftda  on  oompMriaon  of  MmplM  whioh  aooompanied  eaoh  Ud.] 

CLOTHINa. 


1 

m  , 

1 

i 

K 

i 
o 

H 

J 

1 

< 

•^9 

^ 

§ 

^1 

© 

1 

1 

1 

©•9 
-•1 

1 

Pointi  of  dellTery. 

1 

\ 

a 

Hew  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

a 

•"St 

$0  28 
281 

60  22 

$0  27 
26 

1 

2 

26 

81 

22 

81 

5 

901 

28 

88 

4 

27 

26 

5 

6 

7 

29 

28 

S) 

80 

$0  20 

8 
0 

^ 

28ft 

81 

26^ 
27 

81 
85 

37 
S8| 

10 
11 

85 

Mt 

84 
85 
86 

86 

9r 

80 
821 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

82 

40 
45i 

54 
55 

10  45 
43 

60  51 
58 

17 

M 

18 

60 

48 

48 
45 

56 

58 

50 

55 

10 
20 
21 

52| 

22 

68 

23 

521 

24 

60 

25 

64 

26 

50 

27 

67 

28 

M 

52| 
57l 

64 
65 

56 

61 

58 

60 

30 

M| 

30 

68 

61{ 

67 

ffff 

58 

31 

Ul 

sol 

50 

72 

64 
68 

32 
33 

7^ 

62 

76 

ii 

75 

57 

65 

65 

66 

66 

62 

67 

71 

72 

721 

88 

65 

60 
68 

60 

• 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 

65 

55 

58 

60 
70 

00 
56 

?? 

46 

68 

io'ii 

47 

66 

62 

71 

01 

^ 

65 

48 

72 

62| 

73 

67 

68 

40 

73 

66 

78 

68 

50 

76 

65 
70 
68 
75 
68 
63 

66 

70 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

88 

70 
76 

90 
01 

721 

80 
85 

79 
88 

57 

91 

68 

SI 

70 
80 

98 

93 

77 

§ 

86  59 
i  60 

100 

85 

94 

83 

90 

'.   §1 

106 

86 

87 

80 

06 

1  00 

85 
86 
86 

1  04 
06 

62 
68 
64 
60 
66 

m 

1  03 

07 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Ahtiraot  of  propoaaU  received  and  eantraots  awarded  in  New  York  OUy, 
[KoTB.— Figures  In  large  ^ype  denote  the  rstee  At  whioh  oontrsots  hftTe  been  awatded; 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
2S 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
82 
33 
84 
35 
30 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 

53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
56 
50 


Clabs  4~Continiied. 
CLOTHIHQ— continued. 

(l>eliTered  packed  in  anantitiee  and  tisee 
reqnlrecL) 


Shirts,  red  flannel,  men's,  assorted  sises 


8.642 


Tests,  men'Sj84  to  46  inches,  mediom  quality, 
satinet  or  Kentacky  Jeans,  dark  colors 


7. 


i 


I 


8,«34 


8,978 


8.000 


8,000 
8,000 


Vests,  men's,  brown  dock,  lined,  84  to  46  in. 


8,296 


9,338 


Tests,  men's,  brown  dock,  nnlined,  84  to  46  in.'       880 


Tests,  men's,  bine,  assorted  sises,  fbr  poliee 
onizorms  (offloers) 


Tests,  men's,  dark  bine  kersey,  assorted 
sises,  for  police  nnifbrms  (private!) 


88 


•9 


rr3 


f 

^ 


I 


Points  of  dellTeiy. 


I 


$1  17 
120 
82 
83 
88 
86 
102 
74 


I     I 


H  18 
80 
93 


74 
78 
844 
88 

97 
87 
1  02 
1  06 
87 
1  20 
1  28 
1  26 


10  81 

91 
84 
86 
88 
100 
84 
88 


808 

8  18 

9  96 

188 
178 
178 
180 
188 


i 
I 


10  88 

87 
1  00 


91 

88 

188 
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nnder  adver1i$ement  of  March  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  $ervioe, 
Awards  were  made  on  eomperiBon  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


0 

I 

I 
p4 


I 


1 


OQ 


I 

m 

& 


s, 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


• 

•*4 

M 

ji 

• 

M 

• 

• 

M 

A 

A 

tf^l 

« 

M 

A 

g 

S 

g 

u 
O 

S 

g 

% 

% 

laJ 

K 

S 

S 

i 

X 

N 

N 

X 

h 

N 

N 

H 

^|a 

H 

h 

N 

S 

1 

g 

1 

1 

t 

\ 

1 

S?l 

1 

1 

1 

i 

» 

i^ 

$zi 

JZ5 

!Z! 

% 

"^ 

% 

^e«z 

2 

)f\ 

^ 

% 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

00  81 

00  74 

60  04 

00  06 

60  00 

07 

00  85 

00  76 

10  81 

0 

88 

76 

00 

06 

04 

78 

88 

10 

86 

88 

00 

1  16 

02 

80 

85 

11 

02 

84 

07 

1  15 

86 

86 

87* 

12 

03 

86 

06 

84 

88 

80 

80 

18 

1  01 

01 

88 

88 

00 

01 

14 

8i 

04 

85 

01 

08 

15 

84 

08 

02 

16 

87* 

02 

02| 

17 

00 

85 

98 

18 

01 

00 

102 

19 
20 

• 

08 
01 

00  86 

21 
22 
?3 

84 

24 

82 

26 

88 

26 

81 

27 

80 

60  70 

10  06 
88 

28 
?!0 

30 

10  06 

31 

04 

32 

01 

33 

86 

34 

08 

35 

06 

36 

S2* 
82 

87 

• 

88 

1 

80 

30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

60 

40 

50 

61 

8  17 

1  00 

805 

882 

52 

1  00 

53 

815 

907 

• 

54 

1  86 

1  56 

165 

1  70 
186 

1  46 
1  57 

108 
181 

55 

174 

56 

1  €1 

1  80 

109 

57 

180 

188 

1  72 

58 
50 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  reo»ved  and  eontraots  awarded  in  Kew  York  City,  under 
pSTon.— Fignree  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  At  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded; 


I 


Class  5. 

BOOTS  Ain>  BHOBS,  ITC. 

(Delivered  packed  in  aoantlties  and  Aises 

quired.) 


asre> 


Boots,  boys',  assorted  slses,  Nos.  1  to  6 pairs. 


1 
2 
3 

t\ 

6     Boots,  men's,  assorted  eises,  Kos.  6  to 9 do.. 

7 
8  , 

9 
10 

11  '  Boots,  men's,  mbber,  Kos.  6  to  9 do.. 

12 

13     Shoes,  boys',  assorted  sises,  Nos.  1  to  6 do. . 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18    Shoes,  children's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  11  to  13.do. . 

19 

20 

21 

22    Shoes,  men's  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  6  to  9 do.. 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28    Shoes,  misses',  assorted  sizes,  Kos.  13  to 2.... do.. 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

88 

39 

40 

41 

42 

48 


I 


Shoes,  women's,  assorted  sises,  Kos.  8  to  5. .  .do. 


Shoe-laces,  leather,  in  yard  strings gross  ■ 

Shoe-laoes,  l^en,  in yud  strings do.. 

Shoe-lasts,  assorted  sises dozen 

Shoe-nails,  assorted  sizes pounds. 

Shoe-packs,  boys*,  assorted  sizes pairs 

Shoe-paoks,  men's,  assorted  sizes do. . 

Shoe-pegs,  assorted  sizes gallons. 


2,668 

5,128 

395 
5,646 


I 

3 


i 


■a 


H 


o 

9 


s 


33 

■ 

o 
a 


Points  of  delivery. 


9,r90 


9,41S 


4or 


la 


0,679 


8,617  I   3,9A9 


10,805  10,5A8 


600      1,900 


18, 219 


2534 
8244 

3 

145 

971 

2,509 

11 


0,176 


14,384 


308i    $0  60 
374}  37 

5|' 

949  ! 

971  I 

9,999  I 

3A    


•a 

i 

o 

o 

X 

>* 

> 

*      > 

o 

« 

^ 

55 

0O4A 

18 


$0» 

86 

4  01 


KOTB.— The  sizes  of  boots  and  shoes,  as  stated,  indloats  a  mi^Jority  of  the  reqniremeiitB,  bui  prioea 
given  mast  indnde,  in  addition  thereto,  larger  and  smaller,  and  in  proportion  thereof  as  the 
of  the  service  may  demand. 
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adrertisemeni  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 


awards  were  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  each  bid.] 


« 

s 


and 

^ 

& 

So 

CO  b 

land  A 

II 

^ 

fr 

& 

i3 

I 

OQ 


-a 


I 
I 


Points  of  deliyery. 

2 

1 
1 

■ 

• 

■  1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1- 
1 

• 

1 

1 

s 

$1  69 

$2  00 
1  75 
1  67 

1  60 

2  871 
2  21 
2  06 
1  76 

$164 
1  54 

1  69 
1  49 

1  29 
3  19 

2  09 
2  14 
2  00 
1  67| 
200 
1  80 
1  00 

95 

94 
85 
52 
60 

1  20 
1  15 

1  171 
1  124 
104 

$1  65 

1  70 

2  16 
225 

$1  67 
136 

226 
2  18 

1  86 

2  10 

1  02 
96 
86 

62 
61 

120 
1  12 
1  06 

$1  60 

1  66 

62  06 

2  16 
220 

9  074 

2  371 
96 
97 

50 
66 

67^ 

$180 
186 

2  86 
230 

1  90 

2  16 

i 
1.......... 

1 

al  64 

1 

?! 

al  79 

3 
4 

6 

6 

•2  87 

.... 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

097 

1  00 
90 

65 
60 
66 

122i 
1  10 

1  00 
108 

66 
55 

66 

67 

1  20 

1  23  1 

63 
66 
64 
66 
78 
76 
78 
76 

12 
13 

oi  oe 

1  07| 
1  00 
90 

64 

68 

1 

14 

a86 
a63 

15 
16 
17 
18 

a56 

1 

19 

al  19 

20 
21 
22 

al  18 

1  18i 
1  17 

1  26 
1  16 
1  10 

•1  M 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

a71 

10  62 

8  00 

774 
72| 
66 

95 

90 
80 

oS*' 

1 

72|  ! 

62 

74 
72 

60 
65 
77| 

70 
75 
871 

64 
68 

28 

a67 

t 
..........I 

29 

080 

80 
81 
82 

a76 

74 
78 

1 

33 

♦^2 

28 
180 

84 

35 
36 

1 

37 

^ 

38 
39 

..... 
so 

40 

0671 
tf79 

\ 

41 

\ 

42 

15 

t 

43 

*  *      i 

o  wm  deliTer  aU  or  a  portion  at  Saint  Loais,  Kansas  City,  or  Sioux  City  at  6  oeirts  per  i»air  al 
piioes  quoted,  and  at  Samt  Paul  at  2  oents  per  pair  more  tnaii  priosa  quoted.  60rmaaeintlMmt 
dleaeom,  $2. 


aboTs 
sad 


6288  I— yoL  n- 


46 


722 


B£POBT  OF  THE  8ECBETABT  QF   THE  IKTERIOK. 


JbtU'aei  €/j^rapo0aU  reethfed  mmd  eomtraeU  aieoHtd  ta  Acw  Yttrk  Ci^, 

fFlcBrc*  in  l*ns^  tjpe  dcooto  tbs  nU*  at  wldck 


I 


S 

9 
1 

2 
3 

« 

7 

0 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
28 
34 
2A 
20 
27 
28 
2» 
80 
81 
82 


Clam€. 

BAH  AXD  CAM. 

(DmUrtnhU  packed  in  <piaartti—  aod 

raqoired.) 


mxet 


bo/i'. 


b«aTj,  black,  mmtrtttd 


nsM 


,  BMii't,  oMdmere,  beary,  Uaek,  icwrtiid 


HaU,  boys',  wool,  black,  Mcortod  dzcc 


Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  assorted  sises 


Hats,  man's,  wool,  black,  police,  assorted  sizes.. 


I 

e 
t 


I 


en 

w 


§1   &I 

11  ^ 


Poiat  of  deUTcry. 


1^002 


6.404 


11,108 


880 


9f494 


8,990 


8,ir8 


ll.TAA 


998 


10  80 
S7 


10  8U 
84 


^ 


St 


80 
81 


20  $0  25 
28  25 
81|  25 
25 
26 
25 
84 
81 
29 


844 

27| 


87 
88 

J? 


84 


80 
80 


10  84 
80 
30 

37 
37 

84 
34 

35 
37 
87 
37 


Glass  7.— NOTIONS. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

in 

14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

as 

25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
38 
S3 
84 


Battens,  coat,  horn gross. 


Battens,  dress,  regetable  ivory do. 


Battens,  pants,  metal do.. 

Battens,  shirt,  agate do.. 

Buttona,  reat,  horn do.. 

Battona,  youth's,  agate do.. 

Comba,  ooarae,  R.  H.,  dreaaing,  mediam..dosen. 

Comba,  fine,  R.  H do..i    1,287| 

Cotton,  maitre,  for  aeinea,  80-thread,aoft  laid .  .Iba. , 
QiUing  twine,  8-cord,  No.  30 do. 


:  GUUng  twine.  3<cord,  No.  85 do.. 


QUUng  twine.  3cord,  No.  40 do..>    1,115 


4111 

4731 

410 

588 

880 
419 

9.38 

015 

789 

992 

1,918 

853 

498 

704 

998 

1,420 

1,834 

1.2871 

l,386i 

852 
787 

999 

787 

412 

419 

1,115 

1,118 

a  Sises  6|.  U  in  teeth. 
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Mlv€rti9eMent  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  tJie  Indian  seniw — Continaed. 
awards  w6r«  mado  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  aooompaniad.) 


fl 

M 

Si 

"ok! 

^1 

braham 
Com. 

1 

6 

h 

% 

^1 

At 

• 

II 

< 

5^ 

< 

e 

M 

« 

»i 

^ 

4 

Points  of  delirery. 

Jj 

isr.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

Chi        ■"•  ^* 

1 

isr.T. 

N.Y. 

H.T. 

N.Y. 

1 

io  10 

90  27 
22 

1024 
24 

$0  28 

27 

10  24 
24 

1 

20 

' 

8 

20 

22 

24 

98 

25 

8 

21 

21 

26 

26 

^ 

4 

23 

27 

26 

26 

6 

24 

27 

26 

25 

26 

6 

25 

25 
26 

27 
27 

81 
20 

25 
80 

7 

26 

8 

27 

26 

27 

30 

'^ 

0 

27| 

80 

20 

28 

10 

20 

82 

20 

27 

28 

u 

81 

82 
88 
83i 

20 


!             29 

29 
3ot 

12 
18 

14 

84 

32 

15 

84i 

851 

16 

1 

^ 

17 

18 

1 

87| 
88 

28a 

1A 

1 

291 

20 

32} 

21 

82{ 

22 

37{ 

23 

87f 

24 

38{; 

25 

88  1 

26 

f 

371 

, 

27 

1 

87l! 

28 

80 

474! 

:2ft 

Ill 

130 

301 

• 

5ll 

31 

1 

4l4 

32 

CLAB8  7.-NOTION8. 

I 

t0  30i 

10  80 
80 
87 
87 
65 
60 

10  22 

$0  85  '    1 

1 

1 

82i 

40 
45 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

fiO 

6 

7 



30 
35 
05 
08 
07 
10 
024 

25 

08 

25 
99J 

20 
25 
23| 
68 

79 

84 

tt 

04 
08i 

a* 

91 

211 

7i 

30 

83 

17 

9^ 
60 
55 

68 
60 

78 
60 

$0  27 

16 

1 

18 

26 
26 
22 

"i 

87 
27 

^ 

82 
63 
60 
93 
72 
65 
1  06 
82 
71 

16 
19 

a87 
517} 

76 

86 

06 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
10 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
62 

74 

80 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
2I> 

80 
81 
82 

88 
84 

frKo.19. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  reo^ved  attd  contracts  awarded  in  Sea-  York  Citify  uudtr 
[KOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ratee  i^  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded ; 


CLAflS  7— Oontinoed. 
HOTXOMs--oontiiuied. 


Id. 

s 

o 

i 

^ 

(4 

M 

ri 

H 

ae 

a 

JO 


i 


35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40| 

42  ' 
43, 

44  , 
*5, 
46 

47  1 
48 

45  • 
50 
51 
52  I 
53 
54  I 
t^  , 

56  i 

57  i 
58, 

59  I 

60  . 

61  ' 

62 
63  : 
64 

65 
60  ' 
67 

r 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
60 


Glorea,  back,  men's.  No.  1,  standard  qual- 
ity, or  oil-tanned  sheep  or  goat — pairs . 


Hooks  and  eves,  white gross. 

Mirrors,  10  oy  12  inches,  bevel  names, 
German  plate doz. 

Xeedles,  assorted  sises,  sharps,  Nos.  4  to  8 
and  5  to  10,  and  betweens    M. 


Needles,  darning,  medium  sizes — gross 
Needles,  glover's M . 

Needles,     knitting,     common,    medium 

sizes gross. 

Needles,  sack  : . .  -doz . 


Needles,  saddler's doz . 

Needles,     machine,     "Domestic,"     self- 
setting doz. 

Needles,  machine,  "Singer." do. 

Pins,  brass,  standard  biuna,  Nos.  2«  3,  and 
4 packs. 


Spool  cotton,  standard  6  cord,  Nos.  20  to  50, 
white,  black,  and  brown doz. 

Snspenders,  medium pairs. 


81  I 

82  I 

83  I 

84  I 
85 
88 
67 
88 


Tape  measures,  medium. doz.. 

Tape,  white  cotton,  medium  widths .  pieces . . 

Thimbles,  closed doz . . 

Thimbles,  open      do.. 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make.  Nos.  80, 85, 
and  40,  }  dark  bine,  |  whitay  brown, 
standard  numbers pounds. . 


a  Astor. 
6  Rose. 


sCrown. 
d  Victoria. 


sXggeye. 
/Ko.1,  set,  18.00. 


{Siaes,lto9. 
No.  2,  onset,  $0.60. 
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advtriii^ment  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continned. 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  with  which  eaoh  bid  was  accompanied.] 


1 

• 

( 

1 

:   s 

1    !    1 

g          rf 

1      1 

\>     t    ^ 

1 
1 

John  Dongan. 

H.  F.  Palmer. 

Simon  Sohriver. 
John  B.  Willard. 

Joseph  W.  Fnrsm 

'  1 

1 
John  W.  Rife. 

i 

■ 

1    ^ 

Thomas  6.  Hood. 

1 

Points  of  delivery 

• 

4 

• 

.M 

M 

• 

• 

M 

^ 

A 

M 

• 

M 

M^ 

M 

A 

S 

s 

S 

s 

S 

s 

& 

g 

s 

^'^ 

S 

S 

i 

>* 

>i 

N 

>* 

JH 

N 

X 

N 

H 

N 

N 

£ 

t 

1 

1 

1 

S 

S 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

{ZS 

^ 

!Z! 

JZ5 

{z< 

SZ5 
$0  68 

55 

^^ 

to  47 

^ 

^ 

00  95 

00  74 

8f 

83 

« 

75 

1 

•61 

84 

3( 

88 

81 

88 

79 

8^1 

90 

85 

93 

89 

8^ 

SO 

90 

98 

84 

8( 

50 

95 

99 

94 

U 

50 

to  95 

41 

95 

42 

85 

4S 

75 

44 

08 
8  00 

4£ 

•9rff 

$8  15 

4€ 

47 

«|0  60 
^78 

1  00 
1  20 

1  04 
1  18 

48 

*  *            • 

46 

080 

1  50 

1  39^ 

50 

<I87| 

51 

•1021 

52 

75 
2  46 

15 

/3  00 

*50 

53 

^15 

1  97i 

54 

55 

871 
12 

SO 

56 

12* 
18 

il5 

57 

58 

59 

OU 

05 

^ 

60 

15 

61 

t 

62 

12 

sy 

41 

68 

64 

65 

66 

10  42^ 

67 

10  121 

14 

1 
1 

14 

16 

68 
69 

16 

ir 

70 

17 

18 

16i 

71 

19 

18| 

18 

72 

21 

20 

21 

20 

OU 

Oil 

1^ 

7.J 
74 
75 

76 

77 

•"SSI 

16 
16 

08 
08 

7R 

79 

m76 

m  76 

90 
77| 

96 
108 

86 

81 

mse 

99 

1  17 

82 

m  86 

90 

88 

moe 

1  10 

84 

m  06 

99 

85 

1 

86 

» 

87 
88 

<Siaea,10tQ 

14. 

l;Inbo^ 

ces. 

{|0.01to|0.Q2A, 

asperse 

km-       \ 

mOenni 

ne  noi 

nbers  noi 

JIB 

papers. 

pk 

>. 

1 

markei 

lap. 

726  REPOBT   OF   THE   8ECRBTAKY   OF  THE   MTEEIOE. 

AbitrtM  afpr«po»ai»  TMdtti  and  nmfrocl*  atearded  U  Xeu  Tark  Gty,  under 
[ITOB.— PlcDTW  Id  l*i|a  ^pe  deDoU  tbe  nt«a  at  wUoh  coDtnota  Iutb  bmn  awmrdcdi 


Oi-u*  T-CoDtlaiwii. 
Thnwl.  ■h«i,  oMidlnn lU. 

1 

1 

! 

Id 

1 

. 

( 
■4 

1 

t 

1 
1 

PdntaofdeUTOj. 

1 

\ 

1 
1 

t 

M 

11 
U 

67 
14« 
ISA 

13 

as 

*0  4> 
30 

••93 

M 

2* 
9ft 

IB 

an 

'i 

s 

M 

Mboolooat grou. 

BaMoM,  uilfiniii,  tnan,  CuUtls 

•449) 

aaM 

H 

CkU*  8.-OBOCEBIBS. 


, 

114 

,,. 

•out 

2 

Ap|dM.drl.d do. 

HlLSU  '■M-.'AK 

.. 

! 

OiliS 

>I3S 
■I  49 

Hi  rs 
aim 

119  19 
09  49 
■9Ba 

s4  lO 



1 

170 

SOO 
ISO 

a  00 

SSI 
400 

5» 

an 

t  TO 
«B0 

T  00 

H 

apooBd. d». 

Spwmd. do. 

*P«i-d. do. 

'p™** io- 

•  ponwU do. 

Tpoimdi do. 

JSo'll    OM 

7,000 
8,T» 
4,000 

T,000 

s.*ao 

4,000 

!b 

" 

» 

s 

uo;      MO 

1.000  1    1,000 

lOpoond. do. 

lapmaOt do. 

"P^-J" I- 

»P«>oa» do. 

^"^"^ '^- 

s 

100 

81 

IS 

IW          !«Ht  |<>4  Ml 

IT 

1 

•  IMlT«T«d  M  Ohiooio. 


t  IMinnd  at  Saint  LoBla. 
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Mdiertiaemmt  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  ike  Indian  aemee— Continued. 
»wudt  were  made  on  oomparlwm  of  tamples  with  whiob  each  bid  wm  aooomponied.] 


I 


H 


i 

I 


o 
id 

I 


8 


■S 

■ 

I 


4 

1 


f 


^ 


8 


& 


q6 

I 


4 

I 
•^6 


^ 


Points  of  deUveiy . 


I 


I 

si 


S 


I 

I 


I 


t 
I 


J3 

'3 


a 

0 
_^ 

89 
90 
01 
92 
03 
94 
96 


96 
97 
96 


Clam  &— OB0CSBIE& 


|0  06i 

SI 

04 

$0  09 

$0  10 

10  10 
08 

$0  091 

1 

tut 

04  25 
cM40 

$0  031 

-^^^ 

•0  08^ 

olOOH 

•"S3 

10  90 
1  16 
1  40 
1  05 

1  90 
280 

2  50 
2  75 
296 
856 

4  70 

5  10 

6  75 
640 

80 
1  00 

1  25 
145 
170 

2  00 
220 
240 
200 
8  15 
4  16 
4  50 
600 
650 



10  80 
1  00 
1  26 
1  45 

1  70 
200 
220 

2  40 
200 
8  16 
4  15 
4  60 
500 
560 

• 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


•  DeUrered  at  Sftint  Paul. 


4  DeUrered  at  Sioux  City. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AMraot  ofpropo9ala  received  and  contracta  awarded  i^  New  Tcrk  Ciiy,  under 
[If on.— FigQiM  in  lAige  type  dmote  the  rmtes  »t  which  eontxaoti  liave  heen  awarded ; 


Clam  a— Contbraed. 


mm 

a 

a 


s 

f 

"9 


1 


I 


38  ^BalclDft  powder,  ^taDdard  qnalitr,  in  ^  and  \ 
poand  tins,  packed  in  strong  boxes  of  not 
more  than  100  ponnds  each pounds 


30 

41 
42 
43 
44 
4.^ 
46 
47 
48 
4!) 
50 
51 
52 
33 
54 
55 
56 
57 
5S 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
61 


Bath  brick dosen. 

Beeswax poonds. 

Boxes  blndng dosen. 


Candles,  adanumtine,  6*8 poonds. 

CaAdla,  gronnd do. . 

Cloves,  gronnd do. . 

Corn  starch do  . 

Cream  tartar do.. 

Ginger,  gronnd do.. 

Hops,  fresh  pressed do.. 

Indigo do.. 

Matches gross . 


56,013 

34 
99 

1054 

4.060 

147 
103 


I 


Molasses,  in  barrels  not  exceeding  43  gal- 
Ions gallons. 


Mnstard,  ground poands. 

Peaches,  dried do. . 

Pepper,  ground,  black do.. 

Pmnes,dried do.. 


1.437 
216  , 
281  I 
708  ' 
368  I 
626i! 


34 
1951 

4,060 

147 
103 

1,437 

MS 

981 

708 

368 

6311 


23i 


800 


211  $»11 

25,270  99,976 


547 
1.000 


547 


I 


•0 

a 

0 


ii       fi       rfs 
n        a 

S    '  1  't 


9 

«3 


Points  of  d^very. 


• 

M 

M 

t4 

h» 

e 

o 

H 

tH 

9       1 

t 

^ 

^ 

t27i 
j26|. 


60  80     24^ 


26 


93 


14 

»      I 

I 

12 


TO 


68  56 

i  fH  56 


36 
841 

30 
12 


IS 


75 
66 


;i8i 


*  Baking  powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  considered. 

a  Nnmtor  1.  l-pound  cans. 

b  Delivered  at  Chicago. 

0  Delivered  at  New  York. 

d  One-aoarter  pound,  per  d<nen. 

«  Numoer  2,  f>pound  cans. 

/Delivered  at  Saint  Louis. 
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adptrtisement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Coutinaed. 
aw  aide  were  made  on  coropurlson  of  samplea  with  which  e«oh  bid  was  accompanied.] 


e 


O 
a 
P. 


^ 


• 

1  » 

• 

Hecke 
cklin. 
Week 

1 

,  t> 

<J     o 

H 

eorgo' 

roffM. 
elville 

o 

1^ 

o    pq 

m 

1 

H 

■♦» 
.a 


I 


»4 


1 


I 

« 


n 

I 
I 


=3 
I 


^ 


S 


S 

i 


& 


Q 


Points  of  delivery. 


C3  fl  0 

"3 --I 

00  hi 


29^ 


-2  ; 

o 

»     ! 


26|'e25 


I 


31 


0 

3 


I 


25  dl21| 
A2  25 


50 


24 


19i 

18 
14 
05^ 

25 
14 
12 
11 


65 

60 

55 


18 
19 


20 

17 
05 


I 
I 


6 

*    I 

2  ' 


I 


12i 

1«| 

06i 
88 
91 


48 


21 


10 


101 

'4 

05rt\j 

20 

10 

95 

lOi 
67 


85  48 
1  15  52 
72 
48 
52 
72 

87 


o 

I 


I 


50 


45 

115 
2  20 
ftSSO 


55 


5i 


16 


.S9 

a 

3 


10* 


•a 


25 


12M 

12| 
15 

06 
80 

12 


63 


96 

82 


18 


10 


I 

}Z5 


18 

12 

18 

05| 
33 

10 


68 
58 


111 


16 


I 
I 


llj 


I 


121 


g 


.a 
5i5 


M5 

46 

42 


{Delivered  at  Saint  PauL 
One-half  pound,  per  doson. 
iNamber  8, 1-poond  cans. 
j  Knmber  4,  f>poimd  cans. 
ikPer  groM. 
IDoUvered  at  Sioaz  City. 


$: 
^ 


88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
05 
66 
67 
68 

60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
70 
80 
81 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  eoniracte  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Nora. — Figures  in  large  tjpe  denote  the  rates  at  whioli  eontraota  haTe  been  awarded ; 


I 

8 


2 
3 

4 
5 
G 
7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 


Cuuw  8— Gontilnned. 
obocvbus— eontinoed. 


*Soap,  Munplea  of,  not  lees  than  five 
pounds  of  eacn  quality  snbmitted 
moat  be  famished poonds. 


Soda,  standard  quality,  in  pound 
ana  balf-pouna  tin  cans,  packed 
in  strong  DOzes  of  not  more  than 
100  pounds  each pounds 

Soda,  washing pounds 

Starch do. 

Sirup,  in  barrels  of  not  exceeding  48 
gallons gallons 


Simp  in  five  gallon  1  x  tin  cans, 
cased^. gallons 


Vinegar,  in  barrels do.. 


Vinegar,  in  kegs do. 


t 
I 


174.160  ir4,]60 


8,756 

8,720 
2,855 


6,745 


1,082 


1,181 


414 


3,r9o 

9,855 


6,r45 


1,989 


l.lSl 


414 


I 

CO 


6, 


CO 


i 

I 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


rH 


88i 


a3 


7i 


I 
I 


4.49 
4.84 
8.97 


604.22 

<o4.45 

d<>4.45 

&m8.96 

<m4.18 

dm4.18 


I 


8.96 
8.74 

85 
81 
29 

3 


I 


^ 


I 


H 


•ij 
iS 

I 


H 


8.70 


81 
80 
24 

SO 


43 
42 
80 


*  Soap  to  be  deliyered  io  boxes  of  about  80  pounds  net 

a  Delivered  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  or  Saint  PauL 
b  Delivered  at  Sioux  City, 
c  "  German  Family." 
({Delivered  at  Chicago. 

•  Delivered  at  Chicago  or  New  York. 
/Delivered  at  New  York. 

a  "Laundry." 

V'TurtieOiL" 

<  Delivered  at  Saint  Paul. 
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advcriisemeni  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  th€  Indian  service — Con  tinned, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariHon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


u 

o 

Q 

i 


0 


I 


a 

4» 


(4 


u 


0 

Ha 


S 

H9 


I 


^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


1» 

o 
5Z5 


•2 

o 


dd.93 
CI4.34 
d4.44 
d4.75 
di.99 


4.60 


Si 


613 


^ 


49  5.55 
24  4.75 
74|3. 95 
3.70 
3.55 


M 

jii 

^ 

t4 

o 

o 

>^ 

>4 

^ 

> 

« 

« 

>i 

» 

I 


4^ 


28 

26 

34 

99 

20 
15 

87 

85 

83 

31 

29 
24 


•Si 

o 


JZ5 


4.23 
8.92 

19.85 
27.45 


11 


/24 
/2« 

/2e 

/82 


/38 

/8e 

/88 
/42 


.  /4i     4.75 

i/4       a95 
|Yi4.37, 

fi4.22 

fi3.87 


7 
7 


4| 


t 

JZ5 


I 

3 


o 


3.92 
4.43 
5.05! 
i.52: 
4.68 


1* 


8.70 
8.85 
3 


J>6i 


H 


13 

10 

9 


I 


«i 


& 


I 


A4.20 
l;4.45 
14.70 
05.75 


i"MiiBin." 
» ••East  India." 
2  "Morning  Star." 
m*' Paris  Laimdry." 
n  Delivered  at  Philadelphia. 
©"Grand." 
|>  One  pound. 
q  One-naif  pound. 
rKoaample. 
1 10  gallons  eaoh,  deliversd  at  Sioux  Oitf. 


I 

a 

D 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
> 


8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
30 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
28 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETAEY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


J hs tract  of  propovals  rtctind  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under  advertiee' 

ment  of  March  30,  1865,  ^'O- — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.    Awarda  wen 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


CLAB8  9. 
CBO«KBBT  AHD  LAMPf. 


a 

>5 


->  1 

61 

7 

9 

9| 
10 
11 
32. 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

I 

18! 
19, 
20 
21 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
291 
30- 
311 

32; 

33 
34 

35 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 


43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
40 
50 


1 


Chambers  with  covers do. 


36 


Dishes,  vegetable,  with  covers, 
ironstone doz. 


Lamp-shades,  paper do. 


Lamps,    glass,    with    bracket, 
bnmer,  and  chimney  complete, 

dozen  ,  C7Vi 


i 


I 


• 

'  a 

9 

.a 

4 

^ 

& 

^ 

•i 

Iri 

a 

Points  of  deliyery. 


B  .wis,  pint,  ironstone doz  ill4 

Bowls,  quart,  ironstone do .    190 

Bunieis,lamp, No.O do.j    8 

Burners, lamp,  No.  1 do.. 

Burners,  lamp,  No.  2 do. .  ( 

Casters,  dinner do. . ; 


114 

190 

34i 

44 


• 

M 

M 

u 

^ 

O 

o 

X 

> 

^ 

> 

«> 

^ 

Zi 

^ 

Crocks,  1-gallon do .. ,    5J 

Crocks,  2-galion do..j  14| 

Crocks,  3-gallon do..i    8| 

Cups  and  saucers,  coffee,  iron-  j 
stone doz  325 


Cups    and    saucers    tea,   iron-  | 
stone doz  1191 


Dishes,  meat,  ironstone,  20-inoh,  I 
dozen . '  87    ! 


36 

14) 
395 


191 


3r 


39i  i     39i 


104        lOi 


$0  68 
39 
80 
47 
42i 
524 
80 
18  50 
9  .50 

6  00 

7  45 

5  64 
4  62 

a415 
0565 

88 

79 

1  10 

1  00 

73 
60 
92 

78 

rsr 

6  15 

499 

4  33 


90 

90 


8069 


Lampi*,  glass,  with  burner  and 
chimney  complete doz . 


35| 


Lamps,  student's   No.   1,   with 
burner,   shade,  and   chimney  , 
complete No.    48 


W^       3  50 

I      4  68 
4  20 


35} i   9  to 

<      2  97 


48    I    978 


Lamps,   tin,    safety,   kerosene, 
with  bnmers doz.   34 


34 


9  05 


2  81 


2  80 

3  00 

i 

2  90 

1  50 

1  60 

1  84, 

1  84! 

2  00 

2  22 

I 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
28 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
84 


35 
36 
37 
38 

39 

40 
41 


42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 


a  And  covers. 


640  only. 


e  Standard. 


<i7>inoh. 


•8*inoh. 


/• 
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Ah$traot  of  proposals  received  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertise- 

mmt  of  March  30, 1885,  ^c— Continued. 

(170TB.— Fignree  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.    Awards  wer« 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 


a 

58 
64 
56 

56 

67 

58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
90 
91 
09 


CLAtB  9. 
dOCKBBT  AHD  LAim. 


Lamp-^shimneys,   snnbnmer, 

No.0 doz 

Lamp^shimneys,   san-bamer, 

Ko.  1       dos 

Lamp-chimneys,    snn^bnmer, 

No.  2 doz 

Lunp-chimneys,     son-hinge, 

No.O doz 

Lamp-chimneys,      son-hinge, 

No.l doz 

Lamp-chimneys,     son-hinge, 

No.  2 doz, 

Lamp-chimneys,  for  stodent- 

lamp  No.  1 doz 

Lamp-wicka,  No.  0 do. . 

Lamp- wicks,  No.  1 do. . 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  2  —       do. . 
Lamp-wicks,  stodent's  No.  1, 

dozen 

Pitchers,  pint,  ironstone  . .doz. 

Pitchers,  qoart,  ironstone  .do. . 

Pitchers,  water,  ironstone,  do. . 


Plates,  dinner,  ironstone  .  .do. . 

Plates,  pie,  ironstone do.. 

Plates,  saoce,  ironstone  . .  .do. . 

Plates,  soop,  ironstone  ...  do  . 


Plates,  te%  ironstone do.. 

Befleotors,  lamp,  to  match  the 

lamps,  7-inch dos. 

Salt-sprinklers do.. 

Tmnblers do . . 

Wash-bowls  and  pitchers,  iron- 
stone (24  pieces)  dos.. 


27 

111 

842 

8 

49 

10 

76^ 

100 
185 
334 

86 
31 

67 

56 

285 

81 
93 

128| 
90i 


24i 
45 

145 


19 


I 


I 


i 


EH 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 
I 


M 

u 
o 

H 


9r 
111 

349 

8 
49 
lO  ! 

lOO 

334 

86 
31 

AT 


t099 
SOi 
41 
31 
39 
43 


985 

81 
93 

198i 
90i 


94i 
45 

145 


19 


1^ 


82 
72 
69 
60 
66 
50 
85 
80 

84 
70 


50 
40 


196 
39 

89 
95 


8  TO 

090 


i 

% 


•0  29 
81 
41 
31 
32 
42 
27 


3$^ 


115 

165 

1  65 

2  07 
2  97 


80 

80 


49 

49 
33 

35 

r5 

75 


60 

60 

1  75 
48 

26 
26 

895 
895 


t 

o 

o 

H 

^ 

1 

1 

$1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 


10 
05 
40 
87 
75 
40 
8  00 
3  50 
82 
66 
68 
60 
47 
86 
27 
22 
28 
84 
721 
76 
66 
67 
481 


900 
000 


$0  40 

60 

60 

42 

62 

02 

85 

2 
8 
4 


$0  29 
81 
41 
81 
82 
42 
28 


M 

u 
o 

« 


48 


I 


50 
36 


38 


62 


900 


I  52 

53 

54 

55 

66 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71. 
-■> 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 
01 

92 
98 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY    OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abatraot  of  propoaaU  received  and  eontraots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Nora.— Fignrea  in  iMge  type  denote  the  ratee  nt  wbioh  oontnote  heve  been  awarded; 


£ 
^ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
< 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 

84 
35 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 


ClabsIO. 

FUBNTtlUt  AMD  WOODUf  WABB. 


Besketa,  clothes,  Urge doeen. 

Baskets  measuring  I  bushel do... 

Baskets  measnring  1  bashel do... 

Bedsteads,  wood,  donble,  6  feet  long  inside,  4  feet 
wide 

Bedsteads,  wood,  aingle,  6  feet  long  inside,  8  feet 
wide 

Bedsteads,  wronght-iron  frame,  double,  with  cast- 
ers, 6  feet  long  Inside,  4  feet  wide 


Bedsteads,  wronght-lron  frame,  single,  with  cast- 
ers, 6  feet  long  inside,  8  feet  wide 


Bedsteads,  wrought-iron  ft'ame,  single,  with  cast- 
ers, 4|  feet  long  inside,  8  feet  wide 


Blacking,  shoe boxes. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  l(^ineh...doaen. 


1»A 


269 


6 
296 


78 


40 


2,821 
1«A 


ISA 


960 


rs 


419 


9,391 


It 


S 
« 


Points  of  deliTery. 


t 


$6  08« 


i 
I 


#6  16 
7  60 
725 
680 


570 
677 
696 
625 


5  50 
680 
666 
605 


a  Chicago. 

frPerdoxen. 

e  Backed  and  delirered  in  Chicago. 

(tin  orates;  if  boxed  add  8  cents  per  doMB. 


6 

r 


f7  00 

7  75 

990 

99A 


260 


260 


^04 
tflSff 


I 
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odverHaentent  of  March  30,  1885, /or  goods  far  the  Indian  service — Coo  tinned. 
awanU  wtfo  made  on  compuTiaon  of  samplea  with  which  eaob  bid  wm  aooompuiied.J 


i 
I 

I 

if 


^ 


I 

(3 


Pointi  of  itHirery. 


i 

s 


•12  S6 


SS6 


iS 


f7  88 


61B 


4  74 


t 


MM  00 


623  60 


I 
I 


•3  ir 


309 
4  4 


500 
4  79 

3  17 


807 
4  1« 

443 
4  19 
8  02 
400 


8  78 
4«0 

480 
403 
204 
444 


I 


«|8  60 


•  5  85 


«5  00 


•1 


60 
70 


•180 
•8  00 
•8  26 

•4  26 

•1  60 


?7  06 
065 
11  66 
040 


0  16 
886 
066 
660 


690 
880 
980 
696 


•110 


M 

N 
O 


M 


/$ero 

860 
5  47 
600 


/4  00 
/6  00 
/6  76 
/6  25 
/8" 
a4 
a5 
a6 


50 
50 
50 
25 


a6  75 
aOOO 

/8  50 
/4  25 
/5  26 
/5  75 
/7  50 
ai 
a4 
a5 
06 


00 
75 
75 
25 


i 


aS  00 

/8  25 
/4  00 
/5  00 
/6  50 
/7  25 
a8  75 
a4  50 
a6  60 
a6  00 
a7  76 

/•»» 

1  60 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 

18 
14 

15 

19 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 


•Only. 
/New  Tork. 
I^Haaon'ft. 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstraoi  of  jjroposaU  receivifd  and  amtracis  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 
[NOTS.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wliioh  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


a 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 


Class  10— Continued. 
VUBHITURB  AXD  WOODBN  WABB— Continued. 


Brooms,  to  weigh  notless  than  27  pounds  per  dozen, 
in  bundles  of  1  dozon,  matted dozen . . 

Brooms,  whisk do — 

Bureaus,  8  drawers 

C hairs,  reed  seat dosen . . 

Chairs,  wood,  solid  seat^boW'baok do — 

Chairs,  wood,  office,  solid  seat,  bow>back  and 

anus....       ..•> • dosen.. 

Chums,  10-gallon 

Clocks,  pendulum,  8^y 

Clothes-pins gross.. 

Desks,  omoe,  medium  size  and  onality 

Desks,  school,  with  settta,  double 


Desks,  school,  baek  etati,  for  double 


Desks,  school,  with  fiolt,  tingle. 


486| 


71 


U7 

48 

16i| 


H 

12 
96 


807 


20 
40 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


4  no 


n 


280 
287 


4» 


13  OO 


a93M 

02  85 
al  50 
a5  60 
a4  00 

a  16  00 


26 


206 
826 
840 
360 
860 


aCllcago, 


6Per  dosen. 


•New  York. 


J 
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adverUfiement  of  March  30,  1865,  for  goods  for  ike  Indian  «0r9ice— Continued. 
tkmrdM  w«re  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamples  with  which  eaoh  bid  waa  aooompanied.] 


*: 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

t 

^ 

• 

1 

1 

s 

1 

t 

i 

< 

QQ 

H 

el 

^ 

H 

-i 

m 

%   ■ 

1 

1 

s 

^ 

ri 

a 

^ 

O 

►? 

Points  of  deliTery. 

^ 

^ 

'Sa 

a  ^ 

• 

Ji4 

1 

M 

^ 

► 

^ 

^ 

J 

^ 

» 

• 

^ 

► 

1 

a 

JZ5 

^  " 

.  il 

;j 

0 

92  60 

92  74 

a  89  95 

$2  75 

$2  40 

1 

2  C>5 

a2  60 

2  85 

2  15 

a 

2  00 

285 

1  90 

8 

2  oe 

295 

4 
6 

el90 

1  40 

6 

1  35 

7 

1  57 

1  75 

8 
9 

fr$42  00 

• 

2  78 

800 

10 

• 

11 

6  00 
5  CO 

6  50 
4  40 

7  00 

12 

18 

•  •  •      • .  • 

14 

.  • 

12  00 

• 

12  95 

1ft 

a  9  45 

e3  83 

12  20 

16 

8  17 
3  73 

$2  40 
8  60 

17 

18 

3  23 

19 

3  74 

20 

2  55 

21 

294 

80 

03  50 
a3  15 

19 

22 
28 

24 

•  •«•  - 

13  40 
3  80 

25 

26 

320 

oSOO 

27 

■ 

3  10 

.8  00 

290 

300 

28 
29 
80 
81 

200 
280 
2  70 
2  60 
250 
225 

a9  90 
a9  60 

• 

81 
88 

84 
86 
86 

87 

09  45 

38 

290 
280 

03  00 

. 

89 

40 

* 

2  70 
260 
250 
240 
2  60 
240 
280 
220 

*  aSi  55 

' 

41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 

a 

• 

2  10 

a 

6288  I— YCL  U- 


47 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  ULTERIOR. 


Ah$traot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NoiK.— Fignrei  in  ha^b  type  denoto  the  rates  at  whioh  oontraots  have  been  awaxdeA ; 


1 


1 

S 
8 
4 
6 
« 

7 

8 

0 
10 

U 
12 
13 
14 
t  15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

20 
10 
81 
82 
88 
34 
35 


87 
88 
80 
40 
41 


Clam  10--Continned. 

FUKHITUBB  AMD  WOODXM  WABB^OOntinaed. 


Desks,  school,  6adk  tso^  fbr  sln|^ 

Desks,  teachers' 

Machines,  sewing,  Domestic  "flunily,"  with  coyer 
and  accessories    

Machines,  sewing,  Domestic,  mannfactoring  No. 
10,  with  cover  and  accessories 

Machines,  sewing,  Singers*  "funily,"  with  cover 
and  attachments 

Machines,  sewing.  Singer's  tailor's,  with  cover 
and  attachment 

Mattresses,  doable,  excelsior,  cotton-top 

Mattresses,  single,  excelsior,  cotton-top 

Measures,  wood,  1-peck,  iron-bound dosen. 

Measures,  wood,  |  -bushel,  iron-bound do . . 

Mop^ticks do.. 

Pails,  wood,  three  Iron  hoops do.. 

Pillows,  20  by  80  inches,  8  pounds  each,  curled 
hair  or  mixed  filling 

Boiling-pins,  24  ^7  ^  inches,  exclusive  of  han- 
dle  doam. 

Washboards,  line do.. 

Washstands,<wood 

Washtubs,  cedar,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the 

three  largest  sises doaen. 

Wringers,  dothea 

Wringers,  dothes,  large 


i 


I 


90 

41 

15 
15 
17 

0 
026 
328 

.il 

38| 
1,600 


LoS 


60 


60 


44 


i 


I 


91 

41 

15 
15 
17 

9 
•96 


9-3 
381 
1,500 


toiS 


60 


53i 
50 


o 

m 

CO 


1 

^ 

o 

-a 

^ 

» 

^ 

< 
M 

H 

s 

^ 

f^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


I 


^00 
13  60 


995 
9  50 

1  15 

125 

936 


90 

1  40 
1  70 
250 

1  60 


n2  25 


^8  20 


a$2  88 
a2  54 
02  44 
a2  14 


09 
96 
60 


al  19 

c02 


«1  84 


S3  87 


I 


«2  14 
1  66 


47 


a  Chicago. 
b  All  sixes, 
c  New  York. 

d  Samples  of  single  mattresses  submitted,  double 
to  De  4  feet  wide,  same  grade  as  single. 


•750,  at  60,  delivered  at  Chicago. 
/760,  at  75,  delivered  at  Chicago. 
IT  Per  dozen,  No.  3*  "-E-^iw^- 
APer  dozen,  No.  2i  *'  Novelty." 
{  Per  dozen,  ^o.  2i  "Univeriua." 
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•iMTfiMM^nl  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  Berviee^-Contmned. 
mwmrdB  were  nuide  on  oompariaon  of  samples  with  which  eaoh  bid  was  aocompaDied.] 


I 

I 


Pi 


I 


Points  of  deliTeiy 


i 
I 


•99  OO 

41  ao 


t 

I 


i 


i 


413  00 
ASS 


Has 

ITS 


If 


i 


^ 


a$9ff9 
oSi  lO 
09  OO 

•19ff9 


023  00 

040  60 

04160 

oSi4« 

«3  10 

O2  00 
ol  •• 

«100 


I 
I 


«2  00 
190 

10  60 

10  00 


I 


■- 


I 

1 
2 

t 
4 
6 

M 

7 

8 

• 

10 
U 
12 
IS 
14 
16 
10 
17 
18 
It 
20 
21 
22 


24 
26 
26 
27 

28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 

85 
86 
87 


40 
41 


118 
87 
7S 


80  60 
00 
67 
44 


124 


00 


•194 

140 
O2  00 
o8  00 
o4  80 

«66 

060 


moo 


mlOOO 


022  00 

eoo 
00 

«M90 


«2  40 

•1  80 

o2  60 

09OO 

00 


ol4  4li 

240 


826 


12  86 

2  76 


860 
10  80 


i 


Ko.l|**TrnlmHa.'< 
Ko.  1  **nniTenaL*' 
{••MonilngStar. 


It 


mPer  doMO. 

f»  No.  S|  ''TTnlTenaL** 

•  Per  doaeo,  No.  2| 


11 


740  HEl^OftT   OF   tafi   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citff,  under 
[NOTS.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontcaete  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  IL 

BADDLIS,  HABNSSS,  LBATHBB,  SUL 

(Deliyerable  packed  in  qoantitiea  aa  required.) 


I 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


BagB,noee doaen. 

Blankets,  horae 


Bridles,  harness 


Bridles,  riding do. 


Bridle-bits,  tinned,  oorb do.. 


Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs do.. 


Bookies,  roller,  harness,  |*inoh  loop . 


Buckles,  roller,  harness,  i-inoh,  tinned-iron do. . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  f-inoh,  tinned-iron do. . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  1-inoh,  tinned*iroii do. . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  l|-lnch,  tinned-iron  — do. . 

Buoklos,  trace,J|-inch pain. 

Buckles,  trace,  2-inch do.. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  44«feet,  Vo.  0 doaen. 

CinohaSfhair ', , do.. 

Cockeyea,  or  trace-nooks.  Japanned,  2-inch do . . 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks,  Japanned,  2^inoh do . . 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  Japanneo,  2-inch do. . 

Cockeyes,  screwed.  Japanned,  2^inoh do. . 

Collars,  horse,  medium do.. 


Collars,  horse,  large do. 


CoI]arB,mule do. 


2 
78 


lOf 


1«A 


aoi 


H 


% 


08 

I 


9 

78 


lot 


lU 


M» 


•i 


2 

164 

15 

210 
141 

81 

6 

19 

8 

27 

7 


m 


H 


!•» 
Iff 

141 
31 


19 

3 

97 


6 


i 

s 


I 


i 


Points  of  deliyery. 


Chicago  or 
New  York. 


oflO^O 


988 


N.Y.or 
Carlisle. 


K.Y. 


ISH 


•I 


65 

45 

50 
60 
75 
10 
00 
80 

•19 

1  60 


1 
1 
1 


80 
90 
48 

60 
66 


84 

96 

84 

•6  00 

•6  50 

•8  60 

•9  50 

•18  00 

•16  50 

5S 

3ff 
49 

M 

74 

5 

1  7ff 


699 
440 


•  New  York. 


bXO.  Japan. 


9'Sowtltj. 


dJtpw^tbnid. 
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MdvertUement  of  Mareh  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  ««rt»ic«— Continued, 
awudi  were  made  on  oomiMrison  of  samples  with  which  each  Ud  was  aooompanied.) 


1 

T 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

• 

i 
1 

Pi 

! 

4 

• 

1 

O 

• 

t4 

* 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

X,Y. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1 

$10  60 
450 
175 
840 

16  50 

16  00 

9  75 
800 

13  50 

1  00 
78 
78 

660 

14  60 
600 

«2 

88 

49 

66 

90 

406 

d08 

d09 

dU 

285 

8  25 

860 

75 

96 

40 

aa 

17  60 

15  90 

17  60 
15  00 

17  50 
15  00 

1 

$4  50 
3  75 

17  00 

950 
12  00 

75 

$2  10 
240 
840 
305 
8  25 

900 

19  am 

7  87 
10  60 

90 

1  00 

720 
8  10 

$2  25 
3  00 
3  25 
200 
9  50 
350 

18  00 

950 

682 

8  19 

80 
70 
79 

6  75 

7  75 
600 
525 

• 

2 
3 

$14  25 

$10  80 
12  50 
15  50 
8  10 
990 
900 
800 

• 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1«10 
10  00 

10 
11 

1? 

10  60 

$1  12 
99 

99 

a 

$7  25 
7  75 
925 

13 
14 
15 
10 

• 

17 
18 
19 

85 

6$0  60 

650 

82 

'  89 

66 

78 

4 

10 

168 

io60| 

86 

89 

64 

78 
06 
U 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

60 

85 
48 

60 

100 

9 

10 
175 

26 
27 

60 

..^....... 

28 

80 

29 
80 

1  15 

• 

81 
82 

7 

88 
34 

8 

85 
86 

87 
88 

49ft 

39 
40 

60 

26 

75 
85 

40 

56 

17  75 
17  00 

16  00 

15  00 

14  50 

13  am 

17  75 
17  00 

16  00 

15  00 

14  50 

13  ao 

17  75 
17  00 

16  00 

15  00 
14  50 

13  ao 

88 

48 

41 

75 

42 

60 

40 
82 

43 

76 

44 

45 

14  85 

1850 
18  50 
18  50 

18  50 
18  50 
18  50 

13  50 
18  50 
18  50 

17  88 
2180 

17  88 
2180 

17  86 
21  80 

«$19  00 
•14  00 
«12  00 
•10  50 
•10  50 
•19  00 
/16  00 
/13  50 
/12  00 
/12  00 
/lOOO 

yl8  00 

^11  00 

y9  50 

y9  50 

g8  50 

1600 

17  40 
15  80 

18  00 
2100 

18  oa 

15  00 

17  40 
15  80 

18  00 
2100 
18  00 
15  00 

17  40 
15  80 

18  00 
2100 
18  00 

46 
47 

14  00 
11  SO 

14  85 

44 
40 
50 
61 
52 
53 

14  00 
1150 

14  85 

\ 

54 
56 
56 
57 
58 
50 

14  00 
11  50 

60 
01 
62 
63 
64 

•  17tolBinohes,86doien.  / 18  to  21  inohes,  85  doaea.  ^  15  to  17  inches,  85  doien. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propotah  received  and  otn^tracte  awarded  in  Kew  York  Citjfj  under 
[ITora.— ligoret  io  iMge  type  denote  the  nte  a4  which  oontraote  heve  been  awardedi 


i 
I 


1 

3 

8 

4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 

18 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 


84 
86 

86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 


CLAse  U— Contlnaed. 
SADDLSB,  HABinns,  LBATHBB,  AO— eootfamed. 
(Deliverable  p»oked  in  qnantttiee  m  required.) 


Helten 


.dos. 


Hemee,  Concord potoi, 

Hsmeee,    doable,    eomplete,    with    breeohing,    Coneord 
hunes -- ....................sets. 


Herneee,  doable,  oomplete,  wltboat  breeching;  Coneord 
hamee ■•*•. 


Hemeae,  plow,  doable,  with  babk-band  and  eollara,  Concord 
hamea ■•*•. 


Hameaa,  single 


.acta. 


Leather,  calf-akin .-.•. S* 

Leather,  hameaa  as  to  18  Iba.  per  aide) Iba. 


Leather,  lace  (eldea) p«rlb. 

Leather,  sole,  oak Iba. 

BInga,  halter groe«. 


BInga,  hameaa. 


Saddlea 


Snreing^ea 


dot. 


Wax,  aaddler*8.  AiUcan Iba. 

Wax,  shoemaker's,  AiSrican lbs. 


l«l 


122 


275 


U5 


260 


68 


280 
10^860 


8,196 

13J4 

Mi 

19 


i 


I 


H 


i 


I 


l«i 


199    »0  70 


llff 


03 


930 
10,860 


66 
75 


3,190 


13H 


90k 


19 


3A 


75 


Points  of  de- 
liTeiy. 


6<i 
II 


49 


1  10 


590 


2  75 


«ill 


•  No.  6,  174-inohee  between 

loops. 
5  Kew  York. 
•No.  1001  M.  L 


dCaitisle. 
«  Chicago. 

/•'Page's  Challenge.* 
^  Per  pound. 


ins 


Is 


#0  78 
89 
79 


570 

80 
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adrertisement  of  Manik  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  /ndton  ««rt7to»—Coiitinned. 
»wanl8  were  made  on  oomparison  of  tunples  with  which  eaoh  hid  wm  aooompmied.] 


« 

0 

—^ 

I 

a 

i 

o 


I 
I 


u 

i 


jtf 


4 


I 

I 


Pdnto  of  deUrecy. 


ft40  36 
fr32 

37 
27* 


I 


$13  00 
960 


85 


18  00 


1«20 
14  90 


12  25 
10  75 
925 
12  00 
13  95 
17  00 


010 

ii25 


m36 

H5 

775 
740 
«  16 
9  60 


I 

« 

}?5 


$12  50 


95 
85 


22  98 
20  19 


20  75 
17  75 


12  75 


20  00 

15  50 

16  50 


33 
29 
81i 

SO 


9  95 

12  50 
19  60 


I 


$9  00 


60 

76 


25  75 
23  12 


21  00 


840 

13  00 

12  50 
16  00 
21  00 
28  62 


690 
U40 

3  00 
850 


I 


{ l|  X.  C. 
m  <  me-half. 
fHinoh. 
of  inch. 


$12  45 

9'J6 

860 

2  00 

12  00 

55 


21  64 

18  81 


19  27 
U  76 


15  45 
11  36 

18  65 

14  77 

8  75 

90 

38 
32 


60 
45 

30 
29 

81 


fi42 
n38 
«60 
«52 
8  81 
5  31 
580 
340 
2  92 
2  10 


I 


$0  90 


63 

28i 


«10 
ttlO 


$9  00 
12  00 


68 
70 


22  76 


2145 


12  60 


15  50 


52 


i 


A60 
jl  00 

M7 

a  10 

46 


690 


3  60 

3  25 


13 
13 


$8  64 

1100 

9  42 

18  82 


19  62 
21  12 
24  72 

17  64 

18  24 
2124 

n  87 


12  45 

13  60 


/>0  45 


t 
I 


t 

i 


a$0  76 


«$0  27 


$18  00 


o26 
fi86 


p  Three-fourths. 
9 1  inch. 
rSeven-eighths. 
1 1*  inch. 


If  inch. 
u  Ko  Mmple. 
vPerdosen. 


1 
3 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
U 

12 
18 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
37 
28 
29 
80 
31 
33 
33 
34 
36 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETAEY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  confraots  awarded  in  New  York  Otfit  tMMbi 
[NoTX.— FignroB  in  large  type  denote  the  xmtee  at  which  oontncts  have  been  awaided; 


I 


1 

2 

8 
4 
5 
U 
I 

K 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 


Claw  11— Ckmtinned. 

SADDUE8«  HABKXflS,  LBATHSB,  AC.— COntinoed. 

(DeliTeiable  packed  in  quantities  as  reqnixed.) 


Additional  for  OarUsU  te/iool. 

Bnckles,  l|-inch,  barrel  loop,  end  collar,  m&Ueable,  X.  C,  anchor  brand, 
t groaa.. 

Buoklea,  li-inch,  barrel  loop,  end  collar,  malleable,  X.  C,  uichor  brand, 
groaa 

Back  lea,  haracsa,  "aenaible,"  |-inch,  tinned  iron do. 

Backles,  banieaa,  ''aenaible,"  l-iDch,  tinned  iron  do. 

Bucklet},  haroeas,  "aenaiblo,"  I-inch,  tinned  iron do. 

Cockejea,  aerewed,  11-inch,  X.  C doa 

Cockeyea,  aerewed,  It-inch,  X.  C do. 

Hamea,  Concord,  aize  20  by  22  inches,  wood  clip paira 

Ringa,  hameaa,  half  each,  1-inoh  and  li>inoh gross. 


Kings,  breeching,  li-inch,  X.C .* do. 


I 
I 


6 
56 
18 
12 
24 
70 
200 

12 


•si 


I 


M 
18 
19 

70 
300 

13 


•KewYoi^ 


H 
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§d9ertismii^eni  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  ««rt?io9— Continned. 
■iviida  were  made  on  oomperiMm  of  aamplee  with  which  eMh  Ud  wm  MOompMiiecL] 


4 

^ 


M 


I 


I 


I 


at 


Poiiits  of  deliTerj. 


MOO 

7  00 
76 
85 

1  15 
30 
85 
70 

66 


80 


^1 
I 


$4  78 

600 
68 
72 
95 
24 
28 

a73 
80 

a46 


a6T4 


I 


17  76 

826 
00 
1  00 
1  25 
80 
85 
65 

660 
075 


80 


t 
I 


$0  66 
86 


10  60 
76 


$4  60 

660 

65 
00 
22 
26 


I 


«$a39 

«49 

59 
•9 
85 

28 
26 
56 

643 
688 
060 
060 
76 
76 


i 


I 


$4  76 

6  76 
60 
70 
80 
99 
99 
68 
70 
66 


86 


I 


1 


$0  64 


64 
70 
88 
25 
27 
66 

647 
060 


2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

16 


•1| 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECltETARY    OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


Abeiract  of  proposals  received  and  coniraoU  awarded  in  New  York  CUj/t  under 
[NOTB.— Figures  in  Inrge  type  denote  the  ntes  at  which  oontracts  have  been  awarded ; 


1 


4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 


81 


Class  12. 
agricultural  dc- 

PLBKRNT8. 

(Deliverable  packed 
in  qnantmes  as 
required.) 


▲xlu  grease,  of  2 
dosen  boxes  each, 
cases perdos. 

Bags,  grain,  seam- 
leiBS,  2i  bushels, 
dozens. 


Com*planters,liand . 


Corn-planters, 
1-horse ■   ■ . 

Corn-planters, 
2-horse 

Com-shellers 

Cradles,  grain,  4 
fingers,  with 
scythes,  packed 
in  cases dos 


CnltiTtttors,  1-horse. 
Cnltirators,  2-hor8e. 


Fanning-niills 
Feed-entfcers  . 


Forks,  hay,  c  s..  3 
oval  tines,  5|-f  eet 
handles,  packed 
in  cases doz. 


Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,  4 
oval  tines,  5|'feet 
handles,  packed 
in  cases dos 


Forks,  manure,  o.s., 
4  OTal  tines,  long 
handles,  packed 
in  cases dos. 


t 
I 

9 


545 


286 


272 


18 
22 


12J 

52 

46 

8 
2 

1561 


m 


l»A 


1 


! 


979 


18 
99 


1*4 

159 

46 

8 
9 

1541 


361 


HI 
t: 

I 


i 
§ 

.a 
H 

I 


I 

H 


I 


=3 
t 

d 


til 

S 


& 
S 

I 


tij 


E 


Points  of  delivery. 


18  08 


4  18 


19A*4  32 


a$0  50|»t2  40 


$3  66 


200 


4  60 


400 


o  o 

r 


80 


/I  94 
y2  50 


8  70 
5  49 


880 

8  74 


899 


0874 


0420 


o8  70 


.a 


«1  66 


I* 


$J70 


27  60 
656 


«1276 


2 


|0  66«#0  45t0  50 


9  19 


1  50 
57 


«S64 


f8  68 


•8  68 


g 


r 


tffi5 


I 


61 


UI90 


4 


ot0  80 
057 


«1  70 
el  80 
«1  90 


t 


$6  56 

3  76 


26  40 
28  00 


8  16 
8  50 


19 

8  861 
S45 


a  Chicago. 

b  Frazer's  first  quality. 

e  New  YorR. 

d  Wood  boxes. 

e  Fraser's  second  quality. 

/Sebago. 

^American. 


A  Triumph. 
i  Deere  and  K.  Co. 
/  Deere  planters. 
liBoxed,  ChioMO. 
{  For  fan  and*Med-talile  extra,  .96. 
m  Turkey- wing,  first  prica.  iron  biaee. 
•»lf  organ-wing,  second  price,  wood  teaee. 
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adverUsement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  far  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 
ftwarcU  wen  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  with  wbiob  each  bid  was  aooompanied.]  , 


o 
O 

Cu 


o 

g 


5 


d 

3 


a 

I 


I 


fi* 

1 

ti 

3 

CO 

(S 

oS 

s 

fl 

•K 

43 

« 

O 

.a 

h> 

U 

9 

S 

S 
o 

I 


• 


I 

Id 

I 


I 

o 
1 


Points  of  delivery. 


0 

si 

H 


I9K 


•5J 

9 


r 


-Jills' 


PMVtoS 


S 


$0T6$0  W 


I 


I 


3 


10  4610  73 
41 


I 


I 
I 


I 


« 


d|0  60 


1 
2 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 


18 
14 
lb 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 


24 
28 


27 
28 


A$0  80 


moo 

31M 


0817  96 


16  60 

at  00 


02  98 
o2  89 


OS  96 
a4  42 
loSffl 


08  98 
Ia3ft4 


^00 
860 


O84  00 
o4  00 


8  00 


ml9  00 

ml8  00 

nl9  50 

nl8  60 


9$14  00 


$18  00 


$6  76 


90B0 


876 
460 


10  76 


M  00 


6  90 
8  80 


11  80 
400 


1^20  00 
as  00 


J»4  00 
Mis  50 

18  50 


ifSlO 


«4  20 


«4  20 


81 


0  If  l-hors6  5-tooth  cultivator,  price,  $4 ;  if  strad< 
die  Z-horse  caltivator.  price.  $4;  if  simply  a 
7- tooth  cultivator,  price,  $5,  for  wood  beams; 
50  cents  extra  for  iron  beams. 

p5>tootii  diamond  shovels,  also  for  iron  age,  iron 
sample,  $5.26;  also  for  triple  short,  iron  sam- 
P*e»$4.50. 

fWithq>ringB. 


r  Advance.  ChiCMO. 

i  Deere  riding  coraralor. 

t  W.  P.,  Ghioi^. 

wFarmsize. 

vSame  with  strapped  ferrule  add  80  cents 

doien. 
IS  Arletabnla,  first  quality. 
«No  sample,  quality  same  as  other  ssmplea. 
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KEPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab9traei  ofpropo$alB  received  and  ocmiroefo  awarded  in  New  York  Oity,  wader 
[Noxs.«iFlgiix«s  la  iMge  (jpe  denote  the  xmtot  «t  which  eontraote  heiwt  be«i  swivded; 


i 
I 


32 


34 

35 
3« 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Oljjs  12— <?<mtiiiiMd. 

▲OBicuLTOBAL  XMFLEiiKirrB— oontliiaecL 

(DeUreraUe  paoked  In  qoantitlM  m  regntrod.) 


Forks,  manore,  o.  s.,  6  ovftl  tines,  long  handles. 
Btrspped  ferrule,  psoked  in  esses dos.. 

Handles,  sx,  86-iooh,  hickory.  No.  1  (samples  of 
one  dosen  required),  packed  in  oases doz.. 


Handles,  hay-fork,  6|-feet,  padked  in  oases. .  .do. . . 

Hsndles,  hoe.  planter's,  packed  in  cases do. . . 

Handles,  pick,  3d*inch,  No.  1,  paokedincases.do. . . 

Handles,  plow,  left-hand do... 

Handles,  plow,  light-hand do... 

Handles,  shovels,  long,  packed  in  oases do. . . 

Handles, spadiP, packed  in  cases do... 


•I 


l,i4«i 


57 

271 

861 

80 
80 
281 

71 


1.446I 


97 

33 
33 

n 


I 


Poliite  of  dettreiiy. 


17  58 


$8  80 


aChicago. 

»  Arietabola,  first  qoaU^. 


«  All  white. 

tfVsfw  York,  GhiMfo^  or  flalBEl  Lovla. 


L^ 
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adMriitemetii  of  March  30,  1885, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  «emce— Continaed> 
•wwdt  were  made  on  oompwiaon  of  samples  with  whioh  eaoh  bid  was  aocompanied.] 


I 


I 


1^ 


I 

n 


I 


I 


Poimts  of  delivery. 


18  70 
«1  14 

rm 

109 

116 

1  79 

125 

les 


a 


d$l  01 


<f89 


/I  10 
ai  19 

/l  36 
al  40 


a 


a$l  09 


/L25 


I 

h 

^ 

S 


$1  92 
1  92 


1 

•s 

I 


0^62 


a66 

a84 

al  80 


ol  25 
al  e? 


$175 
175 


9 

Pi 


p$iao 

^120 


I 


»|7  80 

»1  18 
«85 


1  28 
170 


•  Tamer,  Day  and  Woolworih. 
/New  York. 


fUzai. 


I 


$0  85 
71 


a 

a 


82 
38 

84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 

it 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abiiraet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aioarded  in  New  York  CHjf,  under 
(NOTK.~FigiirM  in  large  tjpe  denote  the  rates  at  whioh  oontracts  have  been  awarded; 


I 

46 


47 

48 
49 


60 
61 

62 
68 


64 

66 

66 
67 


68 
69 
80 
61 


63 
68 
64 


66 
66 


Clam  12— Contlnaed. 

AQBIOOLTUBAL  IMPLK- 

MKiTfB— contiBued. 

(DeliYerable  packed  in 
quantities  as  required.) 


Harrow  teeth,  square, 
f  xlO  inohet,  need- 
ed   lbs 

Harrows,  40  teeth 


Hoes,  garden,  solid 
shanirs,  o.  s.,  8-inch, 
dozen. 

Hoes,  fcmb,  as.,  oval 
eye,  Na  2 doz. 

Hoes,  planter's,  c.  s., 
solid  shank.  8-inoh, 
dozen. 

Hoes,  planter's,  c.  s., 
10  inch,  with  eye  doz. 

Knives,hay doz.. 

Maoliines,  mowing,  sin- 
gle -  trees,  double- 
trees, and  neok-yoke 
complete,  with  two 
dosen  extra  knives  . . 


Machines,  mowing,  sin- 
gle •  trees,  double- 
veee,  and  neok-yoke, 
complete,  with  two 
dozen  extra  knives, 
and  dropping  attach- 
ments   


Machines,  mowing  and 
reaping,  commned, 
single-trees,  double- 
trees, andneck-yoke, 
complete,  with  one 
dosen  extra  knives 
for  each,  mowingand 
reaping 


• 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

or 

1,100 
86 

86 

162i 

1661 

22| 

39i 

113 

113 

153 

103 
11 

80 

• 

39 

8 

• 

4 

4 

HI 

I 


Jl 

i 

s 

m 

t 

s 

H 

« 

^ 

jt 

1 

a 

ri 

iJ 

1 

€ 

^ 

1 

^ 

5 

n 

& 

& 

• 

H 

o5 

a 

t-9 

< 
^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


2 


$2  65 


6  00 


3  66 
340 

3  04 


a 


oiooei 

06  25 


265 


AS  70 
t8  66 


fM4160 


f 

.a 


90  051 


l/'|C38 
/400 

/8  52 


/2  98 
/7  60 


§ 


1 


r 


ja 


48  00 


90  021 


280 


460 


is  79 


^86 


8  !• 


^ 


/92  60 
/2  90 

/4  40 


/3  76 


I 


to  OBJ 
4  00 


475 


16  80 


1187  80 
1137  80 


aPer  pound;  steel,  f  or  }  inch. 

bSteeL 

eStoel  teeth. 

d  No  hinges. 

e  W^ithhuises. 

/  Delivered  at  Chicago. 

a  Kew  York  or  Chicago. 

A  Heavy. 

i  New  York. 

j  Champion  No.  1  reapers;  cute  5  fnet. 

k  Sample  is  only  7i-inoii  blade ;  stock  t^t  be>  8inch 

blade, 
i  Light. 


mBemington  Improved  mower. 

n987.80  complete,  with  1  extra  knUb  eseh; 

tt7.60  complete,  with  24  knife  sections  esch; 

Chicago.         ^ 
o  Latest  Improved  Standard  mower;  4-foot4* 

indi  cut. 
j> Champion  light  mowers;  cuts  4  feei. 
q  No.  8,  front  cnt 
r  At  Omaha,  "Crown". 
«  Inclosed  gear  roower;  4-foot-3-inch  cot. 
t  (;!barapioQ  new  mowon* ;  cuts  4  fc^it  3  inches. 
uNo.  5,  rear  cat;  extra  knives  92.r>0eaeh. 
V  Champion  No.  4 ;  cuts  4  feet  6  inches. 
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odperiiMment  of  March  :)0,  1885, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  strvice — Contiuned. 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samplea  with  which  each  bid  waa  aooompanied.] 


o 
I 


^ 


i 


Pointa  of  deliTery. 


10  60 


9 


MM 
/4  10 


d|8  60 
MOO 


OOOBfOMii 
U  00 


2 
o 


$«•• 


500  02A 
4  60 


i 


10  081 


$140 


<06  60 


pa 


40 

47 
48 


49 
60 

61 
62 


68 

r64 

66 
60 


«#*Ti 


sst 


M5 
«60 


«S3 


H7  00 


67 
68 
60 
00 


>6B 


i06 


01 


nio 
noo 


>65 
•76 


•80 


«00 


04 

05 


itCbamvion  No.  4 ;  outs  6  feet 

aLateat  improved  Standard  mower  and  dropper. 

y Champion  No. 4,  with  dropper  attachments; 

cnta  4  feet  6  inches, 
f  No. 4  mower,  with  dropper  attachments;  ex- 

tn  knives  $2. 60  each. 
'  Bnoloeed  gear  mower;  4  foot>3-inch  cat,  with 

dropper, 
'lyhampion  No.  4,  with  dropper  attachment; 

onta5feet. 
'  Junior  reaper.  Standard  macliine,  with  mower 

ttttsched. 


*  Gliampion  No.  4  combined  mowing  and  reap 

ing  machine;  cots  4  feet  0  Inches. 

*  No.  4  mower  and  reaper  c<miblned,  self-ralce , 

extra  knives  $2.60  each. 

*  At  Omaha. 

'  Junior  reaper,  with  mowing  attachment. 

*  Champion  No.  4  combined  mowing  and  reap 

ing  machine,  with  self>raking  attachments ; 
cira  5  feet. 

*  Champion  Ka  4  combined  mowing  and  reap 

ing  machine,    with   dropper  attachment; 
cm  4  feet  0  inches. 
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EEl»ORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OJ*   THE   tNTEElOR. 


»Jh8iraot  ofproposaU  received  and  ooniracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cit^y  wader 
[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  ^ype  denote  the  rotes  %t  which  coutracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  12— Continned. 

▲OBICULTUBAL    DfPLKMBNTB— Con- 

tioaed. 

(DeUyerable  pnoked  in  quantities 
asreqoked.) 


67 


68 
60 
70 


71 
72 
78 


74 
76 
76 


77 
78 
79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 

89 

90 


Machines,  reaping,  single  -  trees, 
donble  •  trees,  and  nnck  •  yoke, 
complete,  with  two  dozen  extra 
knives 


Machines,  thrashing,  6-borsepower, 
c<Hnplete,  with  stacker,  monnted 
power,  and  all  necessary  belting 
and  fixtures 


Machines,  thrashing,  8•borsepowel^ 
complete,  with  stacker,  monnted 
power,  and  all  necessary  belting 
and  flxtores 


Machines,  thrashing,  ?0-hor8e 
power,  complete,  with  stacker, 
monnted  power,  and  all  neces- 
sMy  belting  and  flxoires 


Monnted    power,    12-horse,   com- 
plete, wit  n  all  necessary  fixtures . 

Ox-bow  keys, 2-in dos. 

Ox-bows,  2-inch doe . 

Picks,    earth,    steel-pointed,    as- 
sorted, 5and6poonds doz. 


Plows,  7-inoh,  c.  s.,  l-horse,  with 
extra  share 

Plows,  8-inch,  c.  s.,  l-horse,  with 
extra  share 


1 


>» 

s 


I 


18 
44 

«f 

40 
120 


18 

44r 

411 

40 
lOO 


1 

o 


9 

§ 
■8 


Hi 


Hi 


• 

< 


B 


Sua 


Si 

ua 


I 


Points  of  deliTery. 


645 


a  Junior  reaper,  improved  Standard. 
b  Champion  light  reapers;  cuts  5  feet, 
e  No.  6  reaper;  extra kniyes  $2.60  each. 
4  Junior  reaper. 


I 

Pi  J 

'I 

SlM 


I 

ja 


043 


4  16 


r 


435  00 


460  00 


.a 


53 
4  89 


i 


4 


M«A 


400 


© 
« 


^ 


200 
4  10 


803 
158 


85 

25 


0  Champion  No.  1  reapers ;  cuts  6  feet. 
/Champion  No.  1  reapers;  cuts  6  feet 
a  Deliyerod  at  Chicago. 
A  At  Omaha. 
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adverti$ement  of  March  30,  1885, /or  goods  for  the  indtanscnn'cc— Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  oomparieon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 

5 


i6 


I 


4 


I 


u 


I 


•§ 


^ 

^ 


•4 


Points  of  dellTery. 


3 


"J. 
5SS 


080  00 
d75  00 


•S 


o 

o 


560  00 
/76  00 


44 


1390 
U40 
MdO 


350 
4  00 


.2  *•"  •«< 


1 


665  00 


S 

4 


ja 
O 


885  00 


897  00 
890  00 


89100 
408  00 
415  00 


■ 


400  00 


485  00 


150  00 


6 


ja 


I 


^400  00 
i489  18 
A460  9e 


^420  00 
i459  16 
A480  36 


0460  00 

i489  18 

j510  28 

{163  78 
il78  90 


425 


3  75 
480 


Is 


I 
I 


A494  00 


A404  00 


67 
68 


70 
71 
72 


73 

74 
75 


76 

77 
78 

70 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 

85 

86 
87 


8  75  88 


A585  00 


A560  00 


m4  50 

«ll26i 


89 
99 


i  Deliyered  at  Saint  PaoL 

j  Delivered  at  Kansas  City  or  Omaha. 

A  Delivered  at  Chicago. 


IKewYork. 
fliVow40. 
mHo.  66,  httiwy. 


6288  I— VOL 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abatraet  of  proposals  received  and  contra-fits  awarded  in  New  York  diy,,  under 
[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraote  have  been  awarded ; 


i 
i 


1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
81 
32 


CLAfifl  12-^ontiniied. 

AOBICULTURAL  mPLBMBirrs— oontinmed. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Plows,  9-iBoh,  o.  8.,  l-horse,with  extra  share. . . . 

Plows,  10-inch,  o.  s.,  2-horfte,with  extra  share. . . 
Plows,  11-inoh,  o.  s.,  2-hor8e,witb  extra  share  . . 
Plows,  12-iDoh,  o.  8.,  2-hor8e,'n'ith  extra  share. . . 
Plows,  14-inoh,  c.  s.,  2.hor8e,with  extra  share. . . 
Plows,  breaking,  12-inch,  with  rolling  coulter, 

gauge-wheel,  and  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  13-inch,  with  rolling  coulter, 

gauge-wheel,  and  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  14  inch,  with  rolling  coulter, 

gauge-wheel,  and  extra  share 

Plows,  shovel,  dpuble 


Plows,  shovel,  single 


Punrps,  iron,  open  top  pitcher,  spout,  8-inch 
cylinder 


Pumps,  wood 

Pump  tubing,  wood,  with  necessary  couplings. 

I>er  foot feet. 

Bakes,  hay,  sulky 


Bakes,  hay,  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows doz. 

Bakes,  malleable  iron,  handled,  12  teeth dos . 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality,  Ko.  4 doz. 

Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  86  to  40-inch,  packed 
incases dos. 


! 


36 

182 
45 

289 
73 

200 

2 

26 
119 

19 


10 
60 

1,380 
60 


1651 
208| 


I 

! 

& 


330 
30 

394 
73 

dOO 

9 

90 
119 

194 


lO 
60 

1,380 
ffO 


908i 


•a 


>4 


Points  of  delivery. 


S 


I 


3 


$2  35 
225 


16  50 


I 

r 

3 
o 


$2  45 
08 


197 


$2  25 

08 
16  00 


$1  75 
07 


1  79 

198 
600 


540 
5  20 
5  10 
5  10 


aKo.80. 

b  Ko.  57,  heavy. 

e  119  plows;  no  extra  share  attached,  but  will  be  fhmished  with  plo 

4 120  plows,  at  |7,  No.  58 ;  strong  and  heavy. 

#  Ko  extra  shaie  attached,  but  will  be  ftimished  with  plowa. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


s 

4 


a 
"a 


I 


I 


t 
I 


I 


I 

* 

p4 


I 


§ 


^1 


e 


I 

Pi 


o 


n 


I 


Points  of  deUvery. 


S: 


t 


J- 


$4  60 
7  80 


15  e2 

348 
393 
4M 


I 

!Z4 


20  00 


1  00 
100 

2  10 
1  15 


540 


i 


$4  25 


M  65 
A2  10 


I 


1  76 
625 


9  Iff 


en     ^« 


$4  00 


5 
6 
6 

7 


70 
45 
45 
50 


0  75 
10  00 

10  00 

1  75 

1  65 


d 

I. 

<1 


»-* 


15  65 
15  25 
18  25 


•1  75 


2  10 
250 


tSOO 


•4  CO 


e7  50 
8  50 
0  00 

11  CO 

11  CO 

11  CO 
<1  80 

j2  10 
it  80 

j2  10 


15  OU 


I 

00 


.a 
Pi 


o 
eB 


t 

J?5 


$16  00 


$1  95 


4  60 


$3  00 
2  50 

M7 


6  75 


o 

|e 


a$4  75 
65  50 
d7  CO 
/8  50 
/8  75 
/9  75 

yll  50 

U  50 

11  50 
2  25 

1  90 


15  50 


a 

?25 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
G 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
80 
31 


/  Strong  and  beary,  Koa.  7, 71^  and  61 
a  Extra. 
Abonbeam. 
iWood. 
ilron. 
h  Couplings 
INewTark. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Keiv  York  City,  under 
[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wldob  contracts  have  been  awarded  i 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 


85 


Class  12— Continued. 

aoricultubaI  iMPLBiaiiT»— continned. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qoantities  and  sixes  as  required.) 


Scythe-snaths 


.doB 


Seed-drill 

Seeders,  broadcast,  hand 

Seeder,  broadcast,  for  1-horse  wagon 

Seeders,  broadcast,  for  2-hor8e  wagon 

SbOY^ls,  medinm  quality,  long-handle.  No.  2,  round  point, 
packed  in  cases do« 


Shoyels,  medinm  quality,  short-liandle,  Ko.  %,  square  point, 
packed  in  cases doz 


Sickles,  No.  3,  grain dos, 

Spades,  medium  quality,  long-handle.  No.  3,  packed  in 
cases dos 


Spades,  medium  quality,  short-handle.  No.  3,  packed  in 
cases dos 


Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled dos 

WheelbarTOWB,  all  iron 


Wheelbarrows,  garden,  medinm  size. 


Yokes,  ox,  larffe,  oiled  and  painted 

Yokes,  ox,  medium,  oiled  and  painted 

Additional  for  OarlisU  SehooL 

ShoTsls,  scoop,  medium  quality,  No.  4,  long  )|andle dos 


I 


t 


881 


1 
3 
1 
2 

181f 


4U 

68i 
30} 

78/, 

•4« 

108 


78 
112 


I 
i 

t 


831 


9 
1811 

41i 

63i 
3<H 


64 
108 


78 
119 


• 

I 


Points  of  dellTerj. 


1 


XI. 


17  60 


726 


tt7  76 


«7  75 


1-9      9  00 


16  00 
527 
406 


e6  28 
/4  90 


623 
490 


/» 


555 
500 


5  55 

500 


600 

238 
2  74 
30O 


a  For  No.  2. 
e  Chicago. 
/NewTotk. 


a  Bdipse  painted,  no  sam^e. 

A  Iron  wheel  deliTend  atT)hioafOb 

<Cariislo. 


758  KEPORT  OF   THE  SECEETAEY   OP  THE   INTBBIOE. 

Abatraot  ofproponati  receietd  and  fonlrarln  amariled  in  A'eNi  TorJc  Citg,  Msder  advertuanetU 
of  Mareh  30,  l»idfi,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  wiTtee— Conlinaed. 

IHOTB — Figures  In  large  Ijpe  denote  tbe  rates  M  wlilcb  coDtracIa  bate  been  anrdedj  ainirdt  were 
made  on  comituiaon  of  eiiiiples  wlUi  obiob  eaob  bid  va*  acoompaaled.] 


aOoodelid.  dWlth  wagon*  only. 

•  IVnlizllnebbom. 
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Ah9tract  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertisement 
0/  March  30,  1885, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 

(Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  wwe 
mads  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 

a 

a 
'A 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 


Class  13— continued. 


i  WAOOHS  AlTD  WAOON  flZTUBKS— 

continned. 


(Deliverable  packed  in  qnanti- 
ties  as  required.) 

Note.  ~~  Asletrees,  bolsters, 
evcDers,  booiids,  reaches,  and 
tongues  to  be  sawed  and  roogh 
finished  on  *  *  shai>er  "  to  shape 
and  «ise,  without  boring  or 
mortising  or  fitting  ends  of 
axlotrees  for  skeins.  Nar- 
row track,  4  feet  8  inches; 
wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches. 


Felloes,  hickory,  wagon,  beat 

Ux  14,  inch,  b^ 

llx  llinoh,  sets 

l|xl{inch,  sets 

It  X  ll  inch,  sets 

l|  X  l|  inch,  sets 

2x2  inches,  sets 

Felloes,  oak,  waigon,  bent: 

2x2  inches,  sets 

2i  X  2}  inches,  sets 

2{  X  24  inches,  sets 

Felloes,  oak.  wagon,  sawed: 

1)  X  2  inches,  cased,  sets  . 

2  X  2|  inches,  cased,  sets. . 

2  X  2i  inches,  cased,  sets. 

2|  X  8  inohes,  cased,  sets. . 


19 

88 

1« 

5 

1« 
Ifi 

24 
14 
82 

142 
28 

4 
8 


90 
34 
16 


16 
16 

98 
14 
39 

149 
45 

8 
81 


i 
1 


§ 


Points  of  dattreiy. 


4 


$142 
1  58 
1  90 
225 


I     TO 
80 

'  95 
1  10 
1  95 

1  95 
1  79 
1  90 


80 
80 
80 
90 


90 
1  00 
1  25 
200 


i 
I 


$0  00 
70 

80, 
90 

1  05! 

I  80 

1  20 

1  70 

2  10 

80 

85 

1  10 

1 


I 


sa 


3 


J 


a$156 
al  82 
al  95 
02  60 


1 


42 
48 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
58 
M 


•  Fir  sat  of  16  piMsa. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  8ECBETAEY  OF  THE  IMTEEIOE. 


(N'on.—FlgiiTW  in  liLrge  ttpedenoUi  U 


Pole,  2  pleoAB,  oaaad i 

Bew,  SplftciH.  naeid i 

7tiO J 

8 1 10  J 

etxii i 

Bzia I 

Mil! I 

For  3-iiich  iranou 

Fnr  Winch  wagon 

For  aj-incli  wmton 

Bkeins,  wagoai 

2*  I  Tl  Inohes,  puked  in  cum  or  barrels.. -nola.. 
2i»8inohM I 

Uili  tnobsa i 

Spokes,  hlokor;,  bogir.  ll-lnoh,  eased i 

Spokes,  onk,  wiieoD : 

If  iDob.  ossed I 

Itlaob.  owsd I 

3-luch,0Med I 

21-lnch,  cased i 

21  Ineh,  eased i 

2|.inoh.  cased i 

2f  inob,  cassd i 

3-Inch, cnaed ..  i 

3i-ineb, eased  ....... i 

Si-Inch,  onsed i 

>!  HytlBgs,  for  wH^on  Beats,  per  pound 

a  Per  set  of  N  pivoee.  c  eo  per  pair,  It 

ft47perpur,lt.  iI2t(es^lli 


if 

4 

3 

Hi 

i 

1« 
»4 

too 

81 
3» 

4 

• 

1 

» 
si 
u 

s 

OS 

21 

26 
25 

SO 

71 

,! 

130 

B 

iS 

1  M 
1  M 

,! 

1  as 

140 

143 

1  SO 

2» 
370 

216 

2T6|.... 

ISO 

1  EO 

as  35! 

a05 

1  M 

'iw 

S20 

1  SO 

1  K 

321 

1  OS 

200 

Mloj 

a  40 

1  so 

2.0 

'*,f!' 

J7B 

4  10 

230 

a*  20 

txs 

J40 

2  75 

06  IB/ 

471 

"   s 

300 

■SlSj 

... 

Ht 

4 

KM 

"•l 

(  so  par  poll,  11. 
/6S  par  pair,  II. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Itgnres  in  lar^e  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  i 


Clabs  18— Continned. 

WAGONB  AHD  WAOOK  FIXTUBB8— OOnt'd. 

Delivered  at— 


Chicago. 


Kansas  City 


Sioux  City 


San  Francisco. 


Omaha 

Saint  Lonis 


Bidders. 


Winona  Wagon  Company — 

WUliam  C.  Nones 

J.F.Doty 

William  Morrow 

Big  B^lds  Wagon  Company 

Alex.  Caldwell 

Edward  A.  Webster 

Morris  Bosepfleld 

Winona  Wagon  Company  . . . . 

William  C.  Nones 

J.F.Doty 

William  Morrow 

Alex.  Caldwell 

Morris  Rosenfleld 

Winona  Wagon  Company 

William  C.  Nones 

Alex.  Caldwell 

Morris  Boeenfleld 

Winona  Wagon  Company 


NoaibOT 
awarded, 


J.  F.  Dot; 
William  Morrow 


Alex.  Caldwell 
JohnBnrg 


JohnM.Kanll. 
John  Bnrg 


307 


Class  18— Continued. 

WAGONB  AN»  WAGON  VIX- 

TUBES— oontinned. 
Delireted  at— 


Chicago. 


Kansas  City  or  Sionx  City 


SanFimncisco. 


Sftint  Lonis 


Bidders. 


Winona  Wagon  Company. . . 

William  C.  Nones 

J.F.Doty 

William  Morrow 

Big  Bapids  Wagon  Company 

Alex.  Caldwell 

Edward  A.  Webster 

Morris  Bosenfield 

Winona  Wagon  Company  .. 

William  C.  Nones 

J.F.Doty 

William  Morrow... i 

Alex.  Caldwell 

Morris  Bosenfleld 

John  Burg 

JohnBnrg 


Spring 

seats. 

$2  15 

1  75 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

2  50 

225 

1  50 

2  16 

1  75 

2  00 

2  00 

250 

1  50 

2  00 

250 

02  00 

02  80 

Top 
boxes. 


Tmss- 
rods. 


8in.$l  85 

10 in.  2  00 

2  00 .• 

2  00' 

1  y« 

2  00' 

*2  00 

2  00 

awk 

Sirf.  1  85 

t8in.  2  00 

200 

2  00 

lb  75 

200 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
S 


60 
00 
25 
50 
60 
00 
» 


o  mthontback. 
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adrertiaement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Contiaaed. 
awMtis  were  made  oo  tiomparisou  of  aamploa  with  which  each  bid  was  aocompanied.] 

Size  of  wagona. 


2}-inch. 


3-inoh. 


3i-iiioh. 


Sl-inoh. 


Narrow. 


$39  50 

633  25 

fl41  50 

d33  75 

41  00 

42  50 
33  50 

«35  00 

41  50 

635  75 
/44  00 

34  50 
39  00 
36  50 
39  50 

636  75 
44  75 

/35  00 

42  50 
36  50 

ghli  00 

iA84  00 

00 

50 

m<54  00 

rUH  00 

a41  50 


Wide,    t  Narrow, 


$39  50 
633  25 

d3i>>5 

41  00 

42  50 
33  50 

<;35  00 
41  50 


km 


635  75 

34  50 

39  00 

:;c  50 

39  50 

,       636  75 

1/35  OO 

42  60 

36  50 

yA74  00 

t  A84  00 

j64k  00 

kloO  50 

ml5i  00 

n48  00 

042  00 

$40  50 

634  25 

c43  00 

d33  75 

43  00 

43  50 

34  00 

e36  00 

42  50 

636  75 
/45  50 

^5  50 
40  00 
37  50 
40  50 

637  75 
46  25 

/36  00 

43  50 
37  50 

gh78  00 

I  A88  00 

j65  00 

ik^2  00 

»ni56  00 

n49  00 

042  50 


Wide.    !  Narrow. 


$42  00 

635  25 

c44  50 

(234  75 

45  00 

44  50 

35  00 

036  00 

44  00 

637  75 
/47  00 

36  50 

41  00 
37  50 

42  00 

638  75 
47  75 

/37  OO 

44  50 

37  50 

gh83  00 

%  A95  00 

j66  00 

kl53  50 

tnl5S  00 

n50  00 

o43  50 


$40  50 

bM  25 

c4:i  00 

d33  75 

43  00 

43  50 

;U  00 

036  00 

42  50 

636  75 

/45  50 
df5  50 

40  00 

37  50 

40  50 

637  75 

46  25 

/36  00 

43  50 

37  50 

gh7S  00 

ihSS  00 

j65  00 

fcf52  00 

mm  00 

n49  00 

d43  00 

Wide. 

Narrow. 

$42  00 

$44  00 

635  25 

636  75 

c44  50 

I       ©46  00 

c/34  75 

d35  25 

45  00 

47  00 

44  50 

47  60 

35  00 

36  00 

c36  00 

c37  00 

44  00 

45  50 

637  75 

639  25 

/47  00 
30  50 

/48  50 
37  50 

41  00 

44  00 

37  50 

38  50 

42  00 

43  00 

638  75 

640  25 

47  75 

49  25 

/37  OO 

/38  00 

44  50 

47  60 

37  50 

38  60 

^A83  00 

ghSQ  00 

iM5  00 

iA98  00 

jUG  00 

ieooo 

*i53  50 

ibZ56  00 

TOi58  00 

m{60  50 

n50  00 

n51  00 

o44  00 

044  60 

Wide. 


$44  00 

636  75 

046  00 

(235  25 

47  00 

47  50 
36  00 

037  00 

45  50 

63l  25 

/48  50 

37  50 

44  Oi> 

38  50 

48  00 
640  25 

49  26 
/38  00 

47  50 

38  60 

gh86  00 

iA98  00 

i69  00 

l;<56  00 

mI60  60 

n51  00 

o45  00 


Log. 


Narrow. 

Wide. 

677  50 
c71  60 

677  60 
c71  50 

75  00 

103  60 

70  00 

75  00 

103  60 

70  00 

677  60 
/74  00 

677  60 
/74  00 

100  00 

100  00 

77  50 
74  76 

77  60 
74  76 

103  50 

103  60 

1                 ------ 

^  ^      1 

;I25  00 

1 

il26  00 

n75  00  I       n76  00 
oOOOO     oOOOO 


a  90  daya  required  to  fill  orders. 

6  Best  make  of  Kentucky  Wagon  Maunfacturing  Company,  LonisTiUe,  Kentnoky,  known  aa  **OId 
Hickory ' '  wagons. 
0  Deliver  at  Saint  Loni?  at  same  price. 
d  Deliver  at  Saint  Louis  at  25  cents  lesa. 

0  Delivered  at  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Paul,  or  Omaha  at  $1  per  wagon  more. 
/  Deliver  at  Omaha  at  same  price. 

S  Eastern  style  hed. 
Spring  seat;  clip  gears;  California  rivets  in  wheels;  heftvily  ironed;  selected  stock. 

j  Prices  for  one  or  more  car-load  lots. 
t  Iron  skeins. 

1  Delivered  at  Borlington,  Iowa;  freight  to  San  Francisco  $1.84  per  100  ponnds  additioiial;  with  rack 
•take  beds.  $6,  $6.60,  $7,  and  $8  ertra;  4  months  required  to  fill  order. 

m  Steel  skeins. 

n  Dednct  $2  each  for  top  boxes,  seats,  and  locks,  if  none  are  wanted;  in  car  lots,  or  freight  eqnaliM 
if  to  other  points. 

KoTB. — Delivered  at  aU  or  any  points  named. 

Prices  given  roust  Indode  brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck>yoke,  singletrees,  stay  •chain,  and  tongae; 
and  separate  prieee  specified  for  bows,  8-ounce  uneized  duck  covers,  spring  seats,  and  top  boxes.  The 
sizes  of  wagon  bodies  to  be  as  follows : 

^inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  8-inch  upper  box. 

3-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  13-inoh  lower  box,  8-inch  upper  box. 

31-inch  wagon,  10  feet  0  inches  long,  14>inch  lower  box,  10-inch  npper  box. 

Sf-ineh  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  16-inoh  lower  box,  10-inch  npper  box. 


1 
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Abbiract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraeis  awarded  iu  Xtto  York  Cify,  under 
[XOTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  avrar«led; 


I 

a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 


Class  14. 

glass,  oils,  and  paikts. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  anantities  as  required.  Oil- 
cans to  be  made  of  IC  tin.  Material  for  cases  to  be 
1  inch  thick  for  top  ends,  and  f  inch  thick  for  sides 
and  bottoms.  Cases  not  to  be  strapped.  Bids  may 
also  be  made  for  oils  in  "JacketH}(uis.") 


Chrome,  yellow,  in  oil pounds 

C  oal-t«r gallons 

Glass,  window,  8  x  10,  American,  B  quality  —  boxes 

Glass,  window,  9x  12.  American.  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  9  x  18,  American,  B  quality do . 

Glass,  window,  9x  14,  American,  B quality do. 

Glass,  window,  9x  15.  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10 x  12^  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  13,  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  14,  American,  B  quality do . 

Glass,  window,  10  x  16,  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  18,  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  12  x  14,  American,  B  quality do . 

Glass,  window,  12  x  16,  American,  B  quality do . 

Glass,  window,  12  x  18,  American,  B  quality do. 

Gloss,  window,  12 x 22,  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  12x28,  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  12  x  30,  American,  B  quality do . 

Glass,  window,  12  x  36,  American,  B  quality do. 

Gloss,  window,  14  x  20,  American,  B  quality do. 

Gloss,  window,  16  x  20,  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  16 x22,  American,  B  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  16  x  24,  American,  B  quali^ do 

Glosier's  glass-cutters 

Japan gallons 

Lampblack,  in  papers pounds 

I^ean,  red.  standard  brand,  dry do.. 

Lead,  white,  pure,  and  best do. 

Ooher,  Kochelle,  in oU do.. 

Oil,  harness,  in  cons,  cased gallons 

Oil,  kerosene,  fire-test  not  less  than  150o,  in  S-gallon 

tin  cans,  cased g^ons 

Oil,  lard,  good  quality,  in  cans,  cased ..  ..do.. 

Oil,  linseed,  boiled,  in  cons,  cased do  . 

Oil,  linseed,  raw,  in  cans,  cased do.. 

Oil,  lubricating,  mineral,  crude,  in  cans,  cased do. . 

Oil,  sewing-machine bottles. 

Paint,  roox gallons. 

a|8  per  28-galkii  baneL  >I>ry«r,  in  barrela. 
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1,194 
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61 
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41 

99 
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7 
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lO 

90 
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2,27A 
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94 


11,155 
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1*194 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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99  90 
9  90 
9  90 
9  90 
9  90 
9  90 
9  90 
990 
940 
9  40 
940 
940 
940 
940 
960 
960 
960 
9  40 
9  40 
9  40 
9  66 
2  50 


I 


•O 


19 

15 


I 


d6 
6 


75 


15i 
75 


67 
64 
23 


04i 

50 


2  50 


70  10  85 


lO 
548 


tfG^ennantown. 


63 

dCbioago. 
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IKDUN  APPA1B8. 
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advertisement  of  March  30, 1885,  for  goodefor  the  Indian  service— Contmned. 
awards  were  made  on  oompftrieon  of  samples  with  which  eaoh  bid  was  aceompanied.] 
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Points  of  deUreiy. 
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12  00 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
212 


2 
2 
2 

2 
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12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
2  12 
230 
280 
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212 
280 
280 
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a$3  00 
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$0  16 
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61 


85 


ao 
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I 
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$2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
29 
20 
20 
29 
29 
29 
49 
49 
49 
29 
2  29 
229 
2  49 
960 
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2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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68 

60 

90 


19 
41 
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$8  00 


t 
I 


$0  15 
35 


3  25 
260 
1  06 


n 

1  SO 

80 

17 


66 

68 

21 


64     gK 
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/OpsamailMt 


$0  18 
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1 
1 
1 
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16 
2  16 
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2  86 
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2  16 
2  16 
2  86 
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b$0  67 
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$0  051 
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$0  16 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  dty^  under 
[KOTB.— Figures  in  luge  type  denote  the  mtee  at  which  contraote  have  been  awarded; 


Clam  14— Continixed. 

OLABS,  OILS,  AND  PAIMTB— continued. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  reqnized.) 


I 

e 

3 

0 

OP 


Paper,  bnilding pounds. i    8,850«|   8*350 


Paper,  tarred,  packed  in  orates,  strapped do. . . 


Pitch do... 

Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased gidlons. 

Uiuber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground pounds 

Varnish,  copal,  1 -gallon  cans gallons. 

Varnish,  copal,  5>gaUon  cans do. . . 

Whiting pounds. 

Additional  for  OarliiU  tckooL 

Chroroo  green,  in  2-ponnd  cans,  cased pounds. 

Varnish,  coach gallons. 


Glass,  window,  OJ  x  12, 
Glass,  window,  O^x  14, 
Glass,  window,  10  x  20, 
Glass,  window,  12  x  12, 
Glass,  window,  14x22, 
Glass,  window,  14  x  30, 
Glass,  window,  16x26, 
Ghkss,  window,  16x32, 

Indian  red,  in  oil 

Ochre,  yellow,  dry.... 


American, 
American, 
American. 
American, 
American, 
American, 
American, 
American, 


Bqnality boxes. 

B  quality do  -. 

Equality do... 

Kqualiiy do... 

B  quality do  .. 

B  quality do... 

Bqnality do... 

Bqnality do  .. 

pounds. 

do... 


10,500 


1,060 

757 

355 

45 

65 

720 


50 
10 

4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
20 
10 


10,900 


1,060 

757 

355 

45 

65 

790 


50 
lO 

4 
9 

4 
9 
3 
1 
90 
htO 


Points  of  deliTety. 


$0  02 


)  02} 


01* 


e45 
43 

12 


01 


22 
1  76 

220 
220 
240 
220 
240 
280 
260 

2  ao 

12 


•0  08 

88 

88 


aPerroU. 


kPerpoumd. 


oPer  hn]idred*weight. 


disk  l-gaUon  oaaa,  oaaad. 
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Ahatraot  ofproposdU  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NOTC^Figuies  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbioh  oontracta  have  been  ainodedi 
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2 
3 
4 
6 
« 
7 
8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

10 
M 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
88 
84 
36 
86 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 

53 

64 

65 
56 
57 
58 
10 


ClabsIS. 

bram  amd  iboh  kbttleb,  tdt,  tofwabb,  m. 

(DeliTerable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Boilers,  wash,  IX,  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21  z  11  x  18  inches, 
iron  dnop-handles,  riveted,  Ko.8 dozen 

Buckets, water, galvanized  iron,  4gaUons do.. 

Candle-molds,  in  stands  of  8  molds  (per  dosen  stands) do. . 

Candle-sticks,  planished  tin,  6-iDch do., 

Cans,  kerosene,  l*gallon,  common  top do.. 

Coffee-boilers,  2  quarts,  fall  sise,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 
handle dosen. 

Coffee-boilers,  4  quarts,  foil  sise,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 
handle dozen. 

CofliBe-boilers,  6  quarts,  ftill  sise,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 
handle dosen. 

Coffee-mills,  iron  hopper,  box,Ko.  8 do.. 

Coflise-mills,  side,  Ko.  1 do.. 

Cups,  pint,  ftiU  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle. .  .do. . 


Cups,  quart,  foil  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle,  .do. 


Dippers,  water,  1  quart»  fall  size,  long  iron  handles,  riveted. .  .do. 

Dippers,  water,  2  quarts,  full  size,  long  iron  handles,  riveted .  .do. 
Funnels,  1  quart,  fall  size,  plain  tin do. 

Funnels, 2  quarts, ftill size,  plain  tin.. do. 

Graters,  nutmeg - do. 

Kettles,  brass,  2  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  2J  gallons 

Kettles,  brass.  Salons 

Kettle^?,  brass,  5  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  6  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  10  gallons   

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  quarte),  galvanised 

iron,  redipped,  strapped  bottom nests 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  or  three,  7, 11,  and  14  qoaarto),  plain  iron, 

strapped  bottom nette 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  7  quarte do«en 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  U  quarte do. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  14  quarto do. 

aPackod.  ft  Charles  Parker's.  #K«w 
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160 
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186 
200 
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lU 
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61 

90 
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Pointe  of  de- 
livery. 
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18A'$115 
1  16 


18J»A 


1»8A 


19 
30 

mi 

34/, 


186 
lOO 


160 
SMH 


3i 
87 


91 
97 
39 

678 

111 
131 

61 


8  10 
4  89 


20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
28 


$14  40 

460 
966 

49 

02  25 


I  n 


1  75 


226 


68  45 

M80 

48 


70 


176 
60 

76 

24 


BEPOET  OP  THE  SECBETAKX    Of  THE   INTEKIOE. 

Abalravt  afpropoaala  nxeieed  and 
INotS,'  -Fignrea  la  Urge  type  denot* 


vntraet*  aumrded  in  XeiP  i'l^rk  C 
le  ntea  at  vhloh  conirsut«  liav«  bevi 


Lantema,  tnbnlmrT  safety _....... 

Matcb'SaTflfl.  Japoaoed  iron,  sslf-eloflfnj^  medlnin  alKr .  ■ 

Pails,  vat«r.  heavy  Cin.  rettnned,  ID  qiurU 

PalLi,Hat«r,heB*y  tin.  retlimed,M  quarts 


ana,!  qnnrt.fDll  8lze.iIei)p.pDddiii)L"tanipeil-tiii, rettnaed.do. 
1119. 2  quart,  full  siite.  deep-padding,  stamped-tln.  retlnned.do. . 
ui».<LiaL,  12  iiaarLi.  foil  glir,  IX  sUmped-tln,  retinned do . . 


IS,  try,  Nd.  t,  full  Hl»,  ftran^t-iron.  polialied    . . . 
is,tin,  2  qnart4i,fDl]»ize,Btainpe4-tiD>relinned- 


Pana,  tin,  S  qoarla.  tnll  siaei  at 


ch,  baUnc,  deep,  Jelly  . 


Pnniben. 
Scoopa.^ 
Boonpa,r 
6beiu8,S 
Sbesn,ti 


Spoona,  bble,  linaed-lrra . . . 


Spoons,  tea,  Unaed-inni . . 


Ten-pota,  pludihed  tin,  I  [>lata,  ro 


n,  flat  batMm,  retinned.  11  Incbea.dnieD. 


it.  30  X  M  iucbM.  H 


AddMonal  for  OarSMlt  nAPtl. 


Stiii 


414 


9191 

s,ss* 


«l 


frfev  York. 
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28 
29 
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Ahstrtiet  ^f  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NoTB. — ^FigniM  in  large  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  oontraota  Iiave  been  awardedj 


CLA88  16. 
8T0VBB,  aOLLOW-WABB,  PIPB,  BTO. 

(Delirerable  packed  in  quantities  as  reqnired.) 


Caldrons,  iron,  plain,  kettle,  20  ganons  actual  oapaeity 

Caldrons,  iron,  plain,  kettle,  40  gallons  actoal  capacity 

Caldron,  iron,  plain,  kettle,  00  gallons  actoal  capacity 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  fdtnace,  20  gallonsaotoal  capacity 

CaldroDs.  iron,  portable,  with  famaoe.  40  gallons  aotnal  capacity 

GaldroD,  iroD,  portable,  with  famace,  00  gallons  actual  capacity. 

Elbows,  stove  pipe,  size  S-inch,  4  pieces.  No.  26  iron 

Blbows,  stove-pipe,  size  6-inoh,  4  pieces.  No.  26  iron 

Blbows,  stove-pipe,  size  7-inch,  4  pieces,  Na  26  troo 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cest-iron,  deep  pattern,  10  inches  diameter  inside 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern,  12inche8diameterin8ide 

Pipe,  stove,  6-inch,  Ko.  26  iron,  cut-,  punched,  and  formed  to 
shape,  not  riveted ;  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  riv- 
ets  Joints. 

Pipe,  stove,  6-inGh,  No.  26  iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to 
shape,  not  riveted ;  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  riv- 
ets   Joints. 

Pipe,  stove,  7-inch,  No.  26  iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to 
shape,  not  riTeted ;  nested  in  bnndles,  with  necessary  riv- 
ets  ^ .Joints. 

Polish,  stove gross 


Stores,  box,  heating,  wood,  24  inches  long 
stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  27  inches  long , 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  82  inches  long 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  87  inches  long 


Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  S-t^oh,  with  iron  and  tin  fhmiture  oom- 
plete* 


Stoves,  cooking,  eoal,  9-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  ftimltnre  com- 
plete*  


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  6inoh|  with  iron  and  tin  fhmitnre  com- 
plete*   


I 
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0? 


2 
8 
1 
4 
7 
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48 

1,386 

67 

473 

289 


100 


6,778 


I 
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9 
3 


576 
221 

48 
174 
165 

40 


100 


4 

y 
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43 
1,336 
67 
473 


/$009 
/07 
/14 


lOO 

7,178 

576 
589} 

48 

174 

46 


0O 
9% 


Points  of  deliveiy. 
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o 


18 


14 


16 


4i 


a 

o 


$4  50 
525 
5  75 
800 


18  85 


a  Packed  in  boxes.  4  Not  Cntod. 

6  If  loose,  5  cents  less.  *8ee  pages  188i 

€  If  less  than  5.000  Joints  are  taken,  add  |  oent  per  joliit. 


Ui. 
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52 
58 
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56 
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70 
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80 


Abairaot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  vndm 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


CLA8B  lG--Continaed. 
STOYBS,  HOLLOW-WABB,  PIPE,  XTC.— oontinned.* 
(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  7-incb,  with  iron  and  tin  fhmiture  com- 
plete*  


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  8-inoh,  with  iron  and  tin  fomiture  com- 
plete*  


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  0-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  ftimitnre  com 
plete* 

Stove,  heating,  coal,  14-inoh  cylinder 

Stoves,  heating,  coal,  16-inoh  cylinder 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  32-lnch 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  37-lnch...., 


• 

'i 

1 

1 

s 

^ 

o 

oB 

1? 

^ 

s 

s 

s 

9 

a 

^ 

<y 

821 

19 

3119 

209 

lO 

199 

88 

17 

66 

1 

1 

18 

IS 

12 

19 

11 

11 

Points  of  delivery. 


as 


i 


o 


$12  85 


14  70 


10  80 


4  Delivered  at  New  York.  b  Delivered  at  Chicago. 

*Famitnre  for  8-inch  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz:  1  iron  pot  and  cover;  1  iron 
21 X 1 1  X 13  inches,  iron  drop-handles,  riveted :  1  coffiBC-boiler,  0-qnart,  flat  copper  oottom ;  1  tin  tea  kettle, 
li  and  3  qoai-t ;  2  iron  dripping  pans,  12  x  10  inches,  seamless.    Furniture  /or  other  sizes  of  cook-stoves 

Bach  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  whldi  must  fit  the  pipe-collar  and  the 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 

tdvertieement  of  March  30,  IS^,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
i wards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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Pi 
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d 

1 

Carlisle  SohooL 

B.  &  Barbonr. 

1 

• 

t 

& 

• 

1 

O 

• 

Phillips  and  Bnt- 
torlf       Mann- 
faotnring  Com- 
pany. 

Points  of 

delivery. 

o 

\ 

1 

1 
1 

• 

1 
.  1 

Chicago  or  De- 
troit o»  St. 
Louis. 

"St.  LbnisTChr 
oago,StPanl, 
Sionx     City, 
Omaha,  Kan- 
sas City,  or 
Carlisle. 

S 

1 

< 

$12  50 

m 

i 

1 

>5 

• 

• 

1 

a$10  22 

$12  80 

$10  45 

919  50 

r»i 

alios 
all  84 

13  55 

15  00 
10  00 

52 

53 

511  00 

18  05 

54 

611  85 

55 

612  75 
01180 
012  75 
018  78 

56 
57 
58 
59 

al2  65 
al4  14 
al6  20 

14  18 

12  35 
15  05 

15  50 
18  00 
10  50 

14  oo 

60 

61 

62 

613  50 

16  35 

63 

615  26 

64 

617  45 

' 

65 

ol4  61 

66 

010  40 

67 

018  66 

68 

al4  86 
al6  87 
616  40 

16  45 

15  35 
17  85 

18  50 

16  35 
10  00 

17  OO 

60 

70 

71 

618  75 

18  00 

72 

017  40 

73 

010  63 

6  10 

500 

7  00 

1 

74 
75 

t 

76 

8  20 

TOO 

10  00 

11  60 

77 

•    .... 

78 

10  50 
12  00 

11  oo 
19  oo 

70 

80 

0  Delivered  at  Saint  Paal,  Omaha,  Sionx  Citv,  or  Kansas  City, 
kettle  and  cover:  1  iron  apider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover ;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper  bottom, 
copper  bottom,  8<incb ;  1  tin  water  dipper,  2-qnart ;  2  square  tin  pans,  8i  x  12, 1  roond  pan,  stamped  oaoa 
to  be  in  proportion, 
siher  a  six-mch  pipe. 
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advcrtlBcmimt  of  March  30,  1885, /or  gooiis  for  the  Indiam  sen-vice — Coutiimed. 
Awards  werb  made  on  oompariAon  of  samples  with  whiidi  aadb  bid  was  acoonipanied.] 
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Mdvertisement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Con  tinned, 
aiwarda  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samplea  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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advertitemeut  of  March  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  aerHoe— ContiDued. 
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880 
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52 
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Ahslrael  of  irropoialt  rwwferf  and  oontraett  awarded  iv  New  York  Cily,  tmifcr 
INOTL—FlenrM  in  larjte  type  denote  the  nica  M  vhioh  oantmcls  have  been  Bwaidedi 
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awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  with  whioh  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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66 
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60 

78 
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68 

02 
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77 
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14 
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8 
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u 
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845 
4  10 

45 

68 

02 
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64 

14 

16 

tl  70 

•133 
189 
906 

199 
163 
9  53 

47 
66 

41 

48 
64 

• 

606A 

si 

84 
60 

d70 
dl  20 

d30 
d36 
d48 

1  40 

2  56 
2  06 

1  87 
200 
283 

51 

75 

1  05 

1  80 

16 
17 

2  S5 
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18 

8  7& 

1 

• 

10 
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20 

2  66 

21 

8  20 

22 
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......... 

28 

80 

24 

I  26 



26 

2  10 

9ft 

86 
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45     27 

66 

64 

72 

28 

80 

29 

2  70 
2  40 
240 
230 
2  30 
2  30 
280 
280 
240 
280 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
280 

280 
980 
2  10 
2  10 
200 
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200 
200 
200 
200 
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280 
220 
220 

2  76 
225 
2  26 
205 
2  05 
206 
2  05 
206 
225 
205 
2  06 
2  06 
206 
945 

9  55 
9  05 
185 
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175 
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2  75 
1  05 
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2  10 
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2  10 
2  10 
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[Hon.— FI|[Drtii  in  laxge  tjp^  denote  the  atem  at  wbloh 
made  on  oompuiMin  of  Mmple*  with  whJs 


CLAaa  IT— ConUDned. 
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riTora.— FIgiinia  is  Urge  typo  denoto  the  nlea 
nude  on  oampuiioD  of  aample*  - 
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Ahatraet  of  pr&posaU  received  and  oontritcte  awarded  in  Netv  Tifrk  CUy^  under 
[NOTB.— FigUTes  in  large  type  denote  the  imtee  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awaxded ; 


.1 

J?5 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
Jl 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
2:1 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 

3a 

34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 

48 
44 

45 
4A 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
5« 
'*5 
66 
57 
58 
50 
00 
61 


Olam  17— Conttnned. 
HABDWABB^oonthmed. 


Knives  and  forks pain. 

Knives,  bntoher,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster. .  .dos. 

Knives,  carving,  and  forks,  cocoa  handles pairs. 

Knives,  chopping dosen. 

Knives,  drawing,  10-ineh,  c  s.,  carpenters* do.. 

Knives,  drawing,  12-inoh,  c.  s.,  carpenters' do . . 

Knives,  horseshoeing do . . 

Knives,  hunting,  6-inch,  ebony  handle,  with  bolster do. . 

Knives,  saddlers* do.. 

Knives, shoemakers', sqaare point.  No. 3 do.. 

Knives,  skinning,  6- inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster,  .dos 

Ladles,  melUnff,  3|-inch  bowl do.. 

Latches,  thumb,  Roggen  pattern do.. 

LeAd,inbars       pounds. 

Looks,  cupboard.  3|-inch,  iron  bolt,  dead,  2  keys dosen . 

Locks, drawer, 24  x  2 inches, iron, 2 keys do.. 

Looks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  4  inches,  iron  bolt.  2  keys do . . 

Locks,  mineral  koob,  rim,  41  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do. . 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  5  inches,  iron  boU,  2  keys do  . 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  6  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do . . 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  mortise,8iinones,iron  bolt,  2  keys. .  do. . 

Locks,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  8>tumbler,  2  keys  each,  assorted 

combinations  on  each  shipping  order dosen. 

Mainsprings  for  gun4ooks do.. 

Mallets  carpenters',  hiokoiy do.. 

Mattocks,  ax,  o.  s do.. 

KaOa,  casing,  6d pounds. 

Kafls,  casing,  8d do.. 
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aDeliversdatNewYork.     5DeliveiedatClileago.     eKall9.    tf  Delivered  at  Kew  York  or  Chicago. 
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adrtrUsemeni  of  March  30,  1885, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  with  which  eaoh  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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«  DeliTered  at  Saint  Paal.  /DeliTeredatSiooxCity.  ^Delivered  at  Omaha.  ^Delivered  at  Kansas  City. 
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AMraat  o/propotaU  reeeimd  txul  eontraoU  awarded  in  Nmv  York  Citf,  undtr 
[NotB.— Flgana  in  IwRe  t;p»  dauol*  (he  iMea  >t  ■ 
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odrerHaement  o/  March  30,  1885,  far  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Contiuiied, 
•wwds  were  made  on  oompftrison  of  aamples  with  wfaioh  each  bid  was  aocompaaied.] 
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Ab9lraci  of  proposals  received  and  contraota  awarded  in  New  York  Ctty^  under 
[NoTB.— Figoxee  in  large  typt  denote  the  rate  at  whioh  contraotA  have  been  awarded ; 


Clabb  17— Continved. 
HARDWAB»— oontinned. 


Kails,  shingle,  4d pounds.   6,100 


wroaght,6d do..   2,475 


wronght,8d do..    4,350 


Nuts,  iron,  sqpare : 

for  4*inoliholt  do.. 

for  A-inch  bolt do. . 

for  l-incb  bolt do. . 

for  {-inch  bolt do.. 

for  V^-inch  bolt do.. 

for  |-inchbolt do.. 

for  |-inchboIt do.. 

for  linch bolt do. . 

Oaknm do.. 

Oilers,  zinc^medium  size dozen. 

Oilstones,  Washita    do.. 

Packing: 

Hemp pounds. 

Babber,  |-inch do. . 


Babber,  ^-inch do . . 


Bnbber,  |-inch do . , 


Yam  (cotton  waste)  do.. 

Paper,  emery,  assorted quires. 

Sand,  assorted do. . 

Pencils,  carpenter's . .  dozen 


Picks,  miU,  solid,  oast  steel,  2  i>ounds do. . 

Pinking  irons,  1-inch do. . 

Pipe  iron : 

tinch feet 
inch do.. 

1-ineh do . . 

l^inch do.. 

ll-inch do. . 

2-mch do.. 

Pipe,  lead  (per  pound) : 

|-inch do.. 

}-inch do. . 

1-inch do.. 

U-inoh do . . 

l{-inch do. . 

Planes,  fore,  double  iron,  cast  steel 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  cost  steel : 

1-inch — pairs. 

li-inch         —  ...do.. 

l|-inch , do. . 

Pianos : 

Jack,  double  iron,  cast  steel 

Jointpr,  double  iron,  cast  steel    

Match,  |-inch pairs 

Match,  1-inch  do.. 
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200 
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41 
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220 
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1,114 
250 
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10 
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3 
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28 
11 
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4,350 
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41 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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York. 
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49i 
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(Chicago. 


aM  84 
ib3  04 
e3  14 
d3  09 
aS  84 
64  04 
04  14 
d4  09 
aS  84 
64  04 
c4  14 
d4 
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57 
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1,114 
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15 

25 
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Saint 
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t0  07i 

72 


al7i 
al3 

al9 


al3 

al9 
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19 

al9 


02 
02 
03 


00 
60 
60 

15 
10 
10 
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a Pdi vered  at  Chicago.       b  Delivered  at  Saint  Panl       «  Delivered  at  Sioux  City  or 


Gity. 
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§iverH$ement  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  sertfioe — Continued, 
•wards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samplee  with  which  each  bid  wm  acoompanied.] 
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Chicago. 
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York. 
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Chicago, 
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York. 
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York- 
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Chicago. 
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Chicago. 


$3  84 
884 

8  84 


00 


05| 

03l 

03i 

02 

02 

02 


New 
York. 


10  12 
12 


New 
York. 


$8  00 


4  10 


4  10 


New 
York. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 

m 

IG 
17 
Ih 
lU 
20 
21 
22 
23 

21 
25 
26 
:7 

•Jrt 
29 

no 
:i< 
v* 

M 

:!! 

•<7 

:h 

.0 

•lu 

4! 
'il 
4:{ 

44 
4."i 
<ti> 
47 
4^ 
40 

:(i 
r.i 

.'. « 


42 


$2  12 


46 
2  60 


Mi 
18 


74 
110 


$0  10 
12 
17 

10 
12 
17 

10 
12 
17 


20 


13  60 
85 


18 


10 


18 


m 

18 

14 

15 


11  00 


4{ 
4j 
4 
4i 


$ii  11 
J8 


38 


75 


49  (  r>n 
59  I  .-7 

50  I  r.K 

53  I  59 
75  >  00 
79  6! 
79  I  02 


dDelivered  at  Omaha. 


0  Delivered  at  New  York  or  Chicago. 
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A^lraet  of  propotat*  reoelvtd  and  ooutraeU  aworiei  In  Nae  York  C'ttjr,  tatder 
[NoTB. — figoTH  in  luge  type  denote  Hie  iMea  Rt  wMob  ooatiaola  have  been  nraidadi 


t- 

Plln«lK..c.^.bell.il)'driv^B«imert.H«.i8.«,e,«lld^-di-. 

IS-lnoh 

do.. 

!Sf:;z:l:lt!ss£- 

KvetaaDd  ti 


I  Ropf ,  muill*!  l-lnoh  ■  ■ 


flDoh.. 


Pf^ta  of  dellr- 


II  I  9  11 

ii-ia  9  « 

II   •<> 
lot 


.1 


ISA  S 

sr  3 

»I  a 

lOj  3 


i,sia 

l,3SO 
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advertisement  f^  March  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continned, 
awmrds  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samplee  with  wUch  each  bid  waa  accompanied.] 


1 

• 

(A 

1 
1 

i 

m 

1 

■ 

c 

e 

1 

• 

1 

• 

• 
• 

OQ 

6 

1 

1 

OD 

1 

6 

m 

O 

• 

Pointa  of  deUvery. 

• 

t 

1 

• 

o 

• 

t 

t 
1 

1  ^ 

i 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

$5  00 
60 

1 

2 
8 

50 

4 

56 

5 

65 

$0  67 

6 

7 

8 

$8  00 

0 

M65 

800 
2  35 

10 

11 

12 

18 

a|0  02 
290 

4  18 

286 

845 

255 

825 

03 

2  70 

260 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

184 

13 

10 

10 

14 

8  00 

$5  11' 

6  18 

240 
389 
260 
364 

207 
428 

8  42 

486 

263 
8  61 
2  74 
884 



$5  10 
485 
726 
690 
226 
8  20 
248 
343 

$5  40 
768 

$5  93 
798 

15 

4  25 

16 
17 

2  20 

38 
19 

8  10 

20 

2  40 

287 
838 

21 

8  80 

22 

23 

250 
2  26 

1 

18 
18 
181 

a$9a9 
al  OO 

24 

25 

22 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

. 

26 

22 

27 

22 

28 

22 

» 

29 

22 

30 

31 

32 

• 

33 

34 

35 

14 

• 

11 

9 

9 

8 

1 

8 
8 
8 
B 
B 

84 
17 

Iff* 

36 

18 

37 

11 

38 

u 

39 

10 

H 

5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4} 

4 
4 

4 

9 

40 

lOi 
10 

41 

42 

10 

43 

10 

44 

10 

45 

10 

46 

47 

48 

10 

Iff 

17 

•  •  • 

49 

24 

50 

13i 

1^ 
12 
Hi 

m 
iif 

12 

11 

12 
11 
12 
111 

51 

52 
53 

54 
55 

• 

56 
57 

'4" 

58 
59 

60 
61 

62 

6288  I— VOL  n- 


^1 


a  Dellyered  a$  Chicago, 


802     EEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTEEIOE. 

Ahtiraet  o/pr»po>aU  rteeived  and  etmiraeU  atnarded  in  Keie  York  City,  under 
[KOTSp— TigniM  In  l&T^  typ«  denote  tha  imtoa  at  which  oontTutts  have  been  »«*rde4; 


3awi,  huid.  2(t'lnob,  7  to  S  pollitB  to 


Saws,  hand,  Xiaob,  8  to  ID  polnto  Is  the  Inoh  . . 


Snrs,  keyhole,  IS-lnobo ,_ 

BBWa,  meit^  bateheT's.  bow  201i>obe».. 

Sawg,  pit,  T  tftt,  with  tiller-luuidlst  . 

'*.  rip,  Sd-lnchra 

S<A1e^  batcber'a,  disl-Cwe,  ■prlng-boluee    Tonnd-dlsh.  SO 

Soalca,  hay  and  cHttle.  4  lone,  piatrorm,  8  by  i<'fe«t",".'.! 
"-'-»,  hay  ami  oMtle,  a  tons,  platform.  Shy  14  feot 

Sciileo,  platform,  counlpx,  JlOponnda 

"laJet.  plnifuTui,  1,001)  ponada.  drop-lever,  on  wbeels... 

vil  8,  plat  form,  1,600  p.mndu,  drop-laver,  on  wboela 

_;»le,  platfomi,  3,000  ponnda,  dr»p-l«ier.  on  wbeela 

ScbIpb,  Hprlug-bnlniico,  14  pounds, heaTy .with hook.. perd 

a  IMlrered  at  Chlcaco.  ^  Delivei 


Cbloago  or  New  York 
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aivertiiement  of  March  30,  1685,  for  goods  for  ihe  Indian  iervico—ConUnned, 
awarda  were  made  on  oompaiiaon  of  samplea  with  which  each  bid  waa  aocompanied.) 


1 

(4 

1 

O 

• 

Id 

• 

• 

4 

EH 

§ 

■ 

i 

1 

i 

(4 

1 

• 

9 
t 

• 

1 

6 

• 

'  Pointa  of  delivery. 

• 

1 

New  York. 

StPaoL 

Chioago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York 
orChioaga 

New  York. 

^ 

$0  79 

10  95 
188 
295 

820 

$2  92 

1 

$8  96 

2 

3 

4 
6 

6 

1  Iff 

7  40 
11  OO 

2  95 
4  4ff 

6  65 
78 

78 

1  35 

I  39 

8  87 

3  87 

4  71 

471 

5  70 

5  70 
7  18 

7  18 

9  40 
9  40 

51  70 

•5  00 

1  65 

1  77 

6  75 
6  70 

8  80 
986 

12  75 

5  75 

.     6  70 

8  30 

985 

12  75 

5  75 

6  70 
8  30 
985 

12  75 

2  48 
12  40 

4  40 

800 

II  50 

9  50 

7 

10  40 

8 

9 

2  80 

525 

86 
1  70 
1  60 
800 
3  75 

8  75 
525 

5  25 

6  25 
625 
800 
800 

10  50 
10  60 
57  60 
72  50 
1  96 

12  88 

9  12 
684 
6  13 

12  83 
9  12 
684 

5  18 

12  83 
684 
9  12 

6  13 

428 
12  96 

16  10 
10  26 

7  41 
6  76 

800 

85 

86 

160 

1  60 

3  75 

3  75 

525 

5  25 

625 

626 

•    800 

800 

10  50 

10  60 

67  50 

67  50 

162 

526 
12  00 
18  00 

9  95 

12  00 

3  74 
12  00 

10 

1  00 

$0  94 

94 

1  65 

1  65 

4  12 

4  12 

5  77 

5  77 

6  87 
687 
8  80 
880 

11  55 
11  55 
63  25 
79  75 

U 
13 
13 

1  00 

14 

1  65 

16 

1  05 

16 

4  25 

17 

4  25 

18 

0  00 

19 

8  00 

20 

7  50 

21 

7  50 

22 

9  00 

28 

9  00 

24 

12  CO 

26 

12  00 

26 

70  00 

27 

80  00 

••"•••••*"/* 

28 

al  85 

29 

a2  20 

30 

aS  TO 

850 
900 
4  50 

3  50 
900 

4  50 

8  50 
900 
4  50 

3  20 
12  75 
ICOO 

31 

M  00 

82 

dS  7Q 

88 
34 
35 
36 

aS  TO 

. 

37 
88 
39 
40 
41 

1 

1 

• 

42 
43 
44 
45 
40 

47 

.  1 

48 

OO  00  t 

40 

IQ  TO 

10  50 

50 
51 
52 
53 

$2  25 

5  25 

49  75 

98  75 

2  75 

590 

22  40 

31  25 

88  50 

54 

( 

55 

.......                             1 

$4  15 

37  50 

c47  50 

9  05 

4  75 

15  50 

22  50 

27  50 

19 

56 

:::::::'.:::::::.:::::  c:. .::::::: 

57 

i 

• 

58 

1 

59 

60 

i 

61 

1 

62 

63 

1  08 

64 



e  Ordered  open  market. 


I 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstraet  o/propo$aU  received  and  oontracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf,  under 
[l!fOTR.^Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraota  hare  been  awarded  t 


I 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

28 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

32 

33 

84 

35 

86 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
49 
60 
51 
62 

63 
64 
65 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 


Clabb  17— Continned. 
HARiywABB— oontinned. 


Sciseors,  lady'a,  6-inoh,  o.  s.,  full  size,  good  qnalily, 
dozen. 


Screw-drivers : 

6-inch  blade dozen. 

8-inch  blade do.. 

lOinch  blade do.. 

Screwd,  wrought-iron,  bench,  li-inch 

Screws,  wood,  bench,  2i-inch 

Screws,  wood,  iron : 

i-inch,  Nos.  4  and  5 gross. 

|-inch ,  Nos.  5  and  6 do . . 

t-inch,  Nos. 7  and  8 do.. 

|-  inch,  Nos.  8  and  9 do . . 

1-inoh,  Nos.  9  and  10 do.. 

l|-inob,  Nos.  10  and  11 de.. 

li-inch,  Nos.  11  and  12 do.. 

li-inch,  Nos.  12  and  13 do.. 

2-inch,  Nos.  13  and  14 do.\ 

2^inch,  Nos.  14  and  15 do.. 

2J-inch,  NcJe.  14  and  15 do.. 

3-inch,  Nos.  16  and  18 do. . 

Scythe-stones dozen 

Shears,  sheep do. 


Shears,  8-inch,  c  s.,  trimmer's,  straight,  fall  size,  good 
quality dozen 

Shoes,  horse: 

No.  1 poands 

No.  2 do. 

Na8 do. 

No.  4 do. 

No.  5 do. 

No.  6 ■ do. 

No.7 do. 

Shoes,  mole: 

No.  2 do. 

No.  3  do. 

No.  4 do. 

Na6 do. 

Shoes,  ox do. 

Shot: 

No. 4,  in  5-ponnd  bags do. 

No.  5,  in  5-poand  bags do. 

No.  6,  in  5-poand  bags do. 

Sieves,  iron  wire,  in  nests,  18-mesh,  tin  frames,  .dozen 
Spirit-levels,  with  plnmb,  30-inch do. 


g 


o 


205| 


6i 


14 
1 

65 

51 

134 

80 

196 

170 

152 

103 

89 

38 

33 

27 

194 

23i 


120A 


8,450 
7,300 
4,550 
2,300 

750 
50 

100 

1,800 
1,450 
1,200 
50 
1,400 


350 

250 

200 

21 

2H 


9098 


6 


i 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.T. 


Chicago. 


eh 

14 

1 

55 

51 

134 

SO 

196 

ITO 

15d 

103 

80 

38 

33 

97 

104 

93i 


lilOA 


8,450 
r,300 
4,550 
9,300 

T50 
50 

lOO 

1,800 
1,450 

1,900 


1,400 


350 

950 

900 

91 

an 


25 


$2  10 
3  00 


12  92 
1  76 


N.Y. 


289 

488 


3  68 
3  68 
68 
68 
68 
3  68 
368 


3 
3 
3 


4  64 
4  64 
464 
4  64 
101 
09 

10 

10 

10 

1  75 

600 


2  52 
4  25 
2  40 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
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a 

1 

• 

Charles    Bet- 
cher. 

• 

1 

§ 

W 

• 

C.    H.    Pink- 
ham. 

• 

u 
9 

• 

S.  D.  Kimbark. 

Elyrla   Shear 
Company. 

S 

1 

to 
«5 

H.  T.  Wake- 
man. 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

a 

N.y. 

StPftoL 

Chicago. 

N.r. 

N.T. 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

Chicago. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

0 

$9  7Q 

11  75 
250 
8  25 
8  50 

$2  80 
263 
2  19 
250 

m 

1  05 
1  45 
9  40 

40 

• 

$2  75 

$3  27 
492 
1  82 
846 

$2  59 
2  70 

1  20 

1  65 

2  16 
89 
27 

1 

8  13 

285 

o2  85 

O8  00 

o8  28 

125 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

1  75 

R 

200 

9 

10 

11 

7A 

$0    8 

? 

11 

HI 

18 

16 

18| 

22 

27 

29 

42 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
17 
19 
20 
22 
25 
24 
27 
34 
40 
24 

$0    7| 
7 
8 

H 

101 

111 

131 

IH 

18* 
221 
25 
86 



$0  n 
7 
8 
8 
9 

01 
10 

111 
124 

15 

16i 

18 

20 

2U 

23 

25 

25 

28 

85 

89J 

H 
1* 

l3 

11* 

18* 

15 

16* 

18 

19* 

!2li 

25* 

28 

28 

30* 

88 

45 

12 

7A 

13 

8^ 

14 

9A 

15 
16 

iivw 

n 

18 

12A 

19 
20 

15 

21 
22 

18 



28 
24 

22 

25 
26 

2tfa 

27 
28 

28 

29 
80 

40 

31 
82 

-'5* 

33 
34 

8  50 

7  15 
•  75 

4  15 

2  80 

3  85 

850 
900 
950 
.11  50 
7  00 
10  00 

3  73 
400 

85 
86 

4  60 

8  00 

8  90 
800 
800 
890 
890 

3  00 

490 

4  00 
400 
490 

101 

2  70 
460 

8  70 
8  70 

3  70 
3  70 
8  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  70 

4  70 
4  70 

4  70 

400 

• 

87 
88 
89 
40 
41 

42 

4  20 
o4  85 
o4  40 

350 
360 
360 

3  SO 
360 
360 
360 

460 

4  50 
460 

4  60 
8 
lOJ 

8  75 
8  75 
8  75 
3  76 
3  75 
3  75 

3  75 

4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 

00 

48 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

• 

58 

54 

55 

56 

•^ 

10 
10 

57 

• 
• 

58 
59 

60 

61 

62 

5  10 

68 

1 

1 

a  Delivered  at  Chicago. 


806     EEPOET  OP  THE  SECEETAET  OP  THE  INTEEIOB. 

Ahitraet  of  propotaU  reoeived  and  eontracU  ateariei  i*  Ktie  Turk  Citf,  HMder 
[Kon.— Flgnrea  In  Urge  tjy«  denote  the  iMc*  •(  which  eontneU  have  baea  •mnLad  j 


Point!  <tf  deliTery. 


SpriDgl.  door,  aplral 

Sqduh,  beTGl.  •iJdiDKT.  Ifrlnnh... 
" — Tea,  fmnlng,  ■teel.  2  fnoM*  ni 


1  !  

I  Steol,  plow,  i  H  luohee 

I  SUhO,  plow,  1  X  41  Inohe* do.. 

'  81*01,  plow,  J  I  S  Inoho. 

■  Steel,  plow,  i  X  mDOhes 

81«el,  plow,  i  lOlnohei 


W  ,  Slrel.  BprinH.  1 1  1 1nch  . 
61  I  fitcel,  epriog,  1 1  li  Inoh 
S2  I  Steel,  aprlDR,  111!  Inoh 

M  I  Stoei,  spring,  i  i  ilnoheB 
dS     Stef la,  ljut''tiera'.  12-Inch. 


379 
IS* 


■eks,  oat,  4-ai.,  full  half  wei{ 
TmIib,  cn(^  e^i..  full  b»ir  wolght. . .. 
Tasks,  cut.  B-oi.,  taU  hall  weight. . . . 
T(>clu,cut,  1041..  lyi  half  weight... 
I,  n-0%..  fall  hair  weight... 


81* 


INDIAN   AFFAIBS. 
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advertisement  of  March  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  Mrvioe— Continaed. 
ft  wards  were  mode  on  oompariaon  of  samplea  with  which  each  bid  was  accorapanied.] 


• 
• 

• 

Charlea  Betoher. 

• 

1 
1 

S3 

g 

• 

• 

6 
o 

• 

1 

J 

M 

• 

P 

• 

o 

§ 

1 

. 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

1 

New  York. 

Saint  Paul. 

NewTork. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

a 

$0  SO 

• 

1 

$2  83 

980 

10  60 

11  40 
450 
186 
206 
280 
ft 

••••••* ^*'** 

2 
8 

$U  40 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

, 

9 

10 

11 

$0  12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

H 

8 
8 
% 

4 

foil 

10 

9 

9 

9 
11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 
11 

9 
•0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 

if 

3! 
9| 
31 

10  11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

10 

11 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

10 

12 

14 

14 

•16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

tW 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

•  --•••  !•■••• 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

H 

31 

38 

• 

39 
40 

• 

41 
42 

, 

43 
44 

y 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

61 

62 

63 

64 

7  OO 

66 

860 

9  37i 

260 

66 

(le 

67 

1 

$0  04 

H 
5 

6 

2 

21 
8A 

21 
3» 
6 

6 

68 

69 
60 

• 

61 
62 

68 
164 

66 
66 

67 

BEPOET    OF   THE    SECRETARY   OF   THY.   INTEEIOE. 

Abtirael  ofpropotalt  reeeived  and  contraatt  aaarded  in  JTew  Tori  dtf, 
[Hon — Ftgnnii  in  Urge  ^p«  dsDote  Ibe  nl«a  at  wbloh  eoDU»ot<  l»Te  b««D  smTdedi 

u 


Club  IT— Contliiaed. 


__, f«e(.lBMhsieu« d 

lapa,  taper,  rjgbt-buid ; 

A-lniA,  liSlliread>Iothelneb..A 

tlnch.  IBUkreaditotbe^ndi 

A-lnoh.  IB  Ihieada  M  the  Inob 

1-Inch,  lethreadBtotheiDEb 

iV-lDcb.  10  tbraods  to  tba  iuOh 

1^4^,  14  Ihraadfl  to  the  Inoh -,,^.-- - 

A-luoh.  14  threida  to  the  iooh 

l-incb,  IStbrtodstolhelncb 

I'lnch,  12  threadatothelnoh 

Tli«-beDderB,  plats 

Tire-seMors 

Tire-«hrinken 

To»iwlk«,ateal: 

Tonin,  bloehamlUi'a,  SOlnohtw p^ia 

Tongi,  flre.Mlmhee ■"- 

Trupii,  be»TBr.  N^o.  «,  »lthch^a 

Trapa,  mink,  Vo.  1,  wilholialii 

Tmweli,  briok,  lOi-lnch-. i 

Trovola.  plfHtsring,  IH-lnota 

Tajera  <Cireer).  iroD,  tTnok'a-neat  pattern 

l-lnc^  ........^ 

IlDOb  

^-lnoh."!^!"l!I!I;;lI!l"X"!l;^;'""!!-";II!II"' 

Vltei.  blacktmlth't,  aolld  boi.  <-tnoh  Jew per  pound. 

Vlae>,blHkB[nith'8,  Hi]idbox,<(llb* -*- 

Vlaea,  nacpenlcr'a.  pankUel  4-imb  Jair 

Visaa.  ennBioltb'a  panUlvl  flleia,  4-lnDhJii« 

Wasbera,  iron: 

-      -  neb  bolt pa 

Inch  bolt 

lobbolt '. 

lobbolt 

___._jchbolt 

For  l-luob  bolt 

Wedgea,  wood-ohopper'ii.  Meal  fntitt.  t'll>a.,parpoaDd...d<i 

Wedgea.  wood-cboppai'a,  alcel  point,  Mb*.,  per  pound 

Wedgta,  wood-obopper'i,  ateel  point,  7-IIh.,  per  poaud 

Wire,  aonealed : 

No.  lageoge po 

No.  ligangB 

No.  ISgaage 

No.  ISgaage... 

No.  20  gauge 

No.  M  gauge 

No.  Bgange 

No.  lOgmgo 

No.  1]  ganco --..--.,.-----.-.----- 

No.  12  gauge 

No.  14  gange 

No.  ISgenge 


I 


INDUN   AFFAIRS  S 

under  actctrtitrntml  of  March  XI,  \88&,  for  goodt  for  tlie  Indian  terviee — Continued, 
■nrds  ««re  made  m  oompulHiii  of  umple*  with  whieb  euh  bid  vm  aooompanled.] 


1 

Pamta 

K.I.. 

K 

Chi- 

o»go. 

N.X 

».T. 

Chiogo. 

ChlMgD 

Chloigo 

K.T. 

K.T. 

WIS 
IB 

24 
30 
30 

j| 

000 

7 
K 

"11 

18 
2* 

39 

»0  20 

i 

13  OO 

to  IS 

i 

M 

80 
30 

724 

J 

120  00 

"li 

*£SO0 

ii 

9D0 
B2t 

« 

so 

it 

S 

Sf 

13 
U 

1 

4»- 

n 

•t 

>Ttt 
4  Ml 

ftU 

•OMl 

1 

? 

0 

a  DsIiTend  at  Nsv  Turk  <u  Chicago. 


EEPOHT  OF   THE   SECRETARY  OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

Abitract  ofpropMoU  iwMfved  awl  eontraeti  awarded  in  Ifew  Tori  (Xtf, 
prora.—FlgDTeK  In  luge  type  denote  tbe  iM«B  at  whloh  ooDtruta  bare  been  Bwuded) 


Club  17— CoBUniwd. 


Mo.  8 __ 

-unit*.  blaokainlUi'*.  SOInobe* pairs 

Tongs,  Are,  20  inohei "- 

Trapii,  beaTer.  So.  4,  with  ohalli 

Trapi,  mlok,  Ko.  1,  with  chain 

''rowela,  brick,  lOJ-lnch d 

-rowalg.  plaalering,  IDl-inch 

TiireM  (tweer).  Iron,  daok'a.neat  pattern 

TalTea.  ttlobe: 

i-lnoV. 

li-inohi',!'." !;"!!'. '.r.!t'";i!':!!""."iy.i.v.'i!'.":i: 

Wnob 

Tiaea.  blncknnith'a.  eotld  box.  S-lnob  Jaw perponnd. 

Tisaa,  blMOknnith'a,  aolid  box,  Wlba *- 

Viae*,  oarpeotcr'a,  panUel  4-lnnh  Jaw 

ViaoH,  fCDDamltb'a  parallol  fllera,  4-lDobjBv 

^aahen.  iron: 

For  tinoh  bolt -poniide. 

ForA-lnehbolt ■•- 

For  finoh  bolt. '. 

For  J-laob  bolt 

For  1-ineb  boll"."!!  !"'!".!;!!*"'''"1^!"-'^1"!."-.'-    . 
hedges,  wood-ohopper'a,  ateal pointy S.lbB.,peTpoand...doten.. 

Wed^eB,  Hood-ohopper'a,  ateel  polnl.  6-lba.,  per  poand do. . 

Wedgra,  wood-chopper'a,  atael  pcdnt,  T-Iba«  per  pcmnd do.. 

No,  12  (tango pm 

No.  it  gauge 

So.  Ifl  gauge 

No.  IS  gauge 

No.  a)  gauge 

homSX 

poi 

No.  lO'gange — ■ 

No- 11  gaojm 

No.  ISgaaga 

No.  14  gaage 

No.  IB  gauge 


ass 

•15 
MS 


» 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS  f 

MMler  adeerHiemeHl  <if  3Iaro\  30,  1@85,  for  goods  for  tfte  IniKim  Mrniw    Con  tinged, 
■nrda  were  made  on  compulBan  of  umple*  Tllh  vhloh  e4iih  bid  *M  aooompwiled.] 


! 

1 

1 

J 

1 

o 

i 
1 

1 

6 

4 

1' 

1 
1 

1 

PolnlaofdflUvst?. 

^.Y. 

Saint 
Pant 

Cbl- 

W.T. 

N.T. 

ChlM«o. 

Cl 

11 

1 

7 

10  IB 

i 
1 

ia 

M 

la 

S3 

i 

0 

WIS 

11 

14 

S 

3ft 
B76 

do  00 

i 

-1 

«»0« 

4«S 

soo 

SIS 

41 

SO 

IS 

17» 

» 

620 
11 

1 

JS? 

li 

*i 

B7U 
4«0» 

•oaH 

7 
8 

3 
H 

! 

? 

> 

1 

a  Dallrerad  at  New  Tork  at  Cbloago. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   SECEETABT   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  reonved  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NOTB.— Figures  in  iMtgp  type  denote  the  i»te«  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded ; 


I 


2 
8 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
» 


10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

28 
24 

26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
38 


34 


36 

36 

37 

38 

89* 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 
50 
51 
63 


CLA88  17— Continaed. 
HARDWABK— oontinned. 


Wire,  cloth,  for  soreena,  painted sqoare  feet. 

Wire,  copper: 

No.  4  gaage pounds . 

No.  5  gaage do . . 

No.  12  gauge do.. 

No.  18  gauge do.. 

No.  20  gauge do.. 

Wire,  copper,  A-inch pounds 

Wire,  copper,  |-lnch do. , 

Wire,  bvbed,  for  hog-fence,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  16  ounces  per  rod;  samples  in  one-rod 
lengths  required pounds . 


Wire,  fence,  harbed,  galyaniied,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  16  ounces  per  rod;  samples  in  one-rod 
lengths  required pounds. 


Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galTsniaed pounds. 

Wire*fence  stretchers 


Wrenches,  crooked : 

8-inch,  malleable  iron dosen 

10-inch,  malleable  iron do.. 

12-inch,  malleable  iron do.. 

Wrenches,  screw: 

black,  8-inch do.. 

black,  10-inch do.. 

black,  12-inoh do.. 

black,  16-inch do.. 

Additional /or  OarUsUSekooL 

▲zle^  iron,  l^-inoh,  for  7-inok  hub,  i  patent,  long 

bed sets. 

Bolts,  carriage : 


^MW 


Brushes,  dust diwen 

Handles,  awl,  patent,  peg do . . 

Handles,  awl,  patent,  sewing do. . 

Iron,  hoop,  1-inch .^ pounds . 


Biyet-sets,  No.  4 dosen. 

BiTcts,  tinned  iron,  24  ounces,  1-inch  packages  of 

1,000 M. 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  f-inch,  Na  9 .gross. 

Vilves,  globe,  |-inch  

Wire,  bright  iron.  No.  9  gauge .pounds . 

Wire,  iron,  coppered.  No.  9  gauge do. . 


I 

o 


8v636 

6 

10 
26 
15 
10 
8 
10 


15.000 


295,800 


7,855 
89 


1 

20H 
101 

2H 


1 


8,536 

ft 


9ff 
15 


8 


15,000 


977,500 


7,905 
30 


tU 


10 

600 
200 
200 
200 
6 

12 
12 

2  00 


20 

20 

6 

400 

126 


aoii 

lOi 


txi 


onse. 

• 

a 

JB 

JO 

z 

ja 

O 

o 

^ 

• 

n 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Points  of  deUray. 


CUcago. 


97 

27 
97 
98 

29 
97 

27 


04  45 
64  70 
c4  75 
44  75 
04  65 


/d4  40 

/64  05 
/a4  70 
/d4  70 
/s4  60 

460 
76 


1  10 
1  20 

1  36 

2  10 
2  50 
2  94 
600 


New 
York. 


10  01* 


lO 

500 
900 
900 
900 

5 

19 
19 

900 


1-3 

90 

90 

6 

400 

196 


DeliTered 
in  Car 
lisle. 


8  26 

80 
40 
43 
60 

2  50 

50 
60 

3  00 
390 

3  60 
8  76 
3  20 


3 

50 


New 
York. 


$190 
883 


2 

4 
2 

4 
4 


80 
00 
66 
66 
56 


800 


8  75 
4  50 


28 


43 


$4  60 
3 


10 


a  Delivered  in  Chicago, 
fr  Delivered  in  Omaha. 
9  Delivered  in  Sioux  City. 


d  Delivered  in  Kansas  City. 

0  Delivered  in  St.  Paul. 

/Two  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  to  Cfaae. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

aivmimment  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  «0rvic»— Continued, 
were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  wMoh  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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a 

O 

• 
• 

1 

t 

1 

• 

• 

1 

6 

• 

1 

• 

Q 

OQ 

1 

m 

Q 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

CO 

9 

1 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 

ji 

Chi- 
cafOw 

Saint 
PanL 

Chi- 
cage. 

New 
Tork. 

New 
Tork. 

Chi. 
oago. 

New 
York. 

Kansas 
City. 

Chi. 
ca^. 

New 
Tork. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

1 

fOOIA 

d$0  01A 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

, 

5 

6 

7 

8 

14  24 
419 

30 
60 
82 

400 

480 

560 

060 

485 

485 

420 
70 

94  75 

4  75 

485 
hl6 

98  40 
g45M 

9 

10 
U 
12 
18 

14 

SM 

• 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

SO 

20 

25 
10 

30 

ao 
oo 

8  60 
2  75 
482 
2  70 
500 
8  15 
8  64 
540 

9  7ft 

25 
85 
88 
48 

lb.|005 
lb.      5 
lb.      5 

250 

300 

8  50 

600 

288 

27 
88 
41 

47 

**•"*"' 

21 
22 

23 

24 

* 

25 

1  90 
940 
980 
480 

$190 
280 
2  65 
4  56 

$8  00 
200 
860 
240 
4  20 
2  80 
720 
480 

889 

69 

77J 

$2  43 
2  92 
840 
585 

240 

27 
35 
45 
50 
300 

15 

14 

460 

a$2  00 
02  40 
a2  80 
04  75 

94 
34 
37 
49 

•    »            •     w    W    • 

26 

27 
28 

29 
80 

31 
32 

33 
84 

24 
84 
87 
42 

85 

86 

87 

38 

89 

SO 
SO 

4a 

41 

42 

260 

43 
44 

900 

1* 

■ 

3  00 

13 

6 

45 

iil 

8 

45 
46 

47 

48 

7» 

H 

49 

60 

51 

52 

0  Seventy-one  thousand  pounds  to  Albert  Henley. 

A  Will  also  famish  one  onain-stretoher  with  each  shipment  witiiontoharge. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citif,  under  advertisement 

of  March  30,  18c5,  for  school  books  for  the  Indian  service. 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  whi<^  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 

a 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

le 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
83 
84 
85 

86 

37 

38 

39 

'40 


41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 


SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


Abacus  boards 


▲BITHHBnCB. 


Appleton's  Practical dozen. 

Appleton's  Mental do.. 

Appleton's  Primary do.. 

Brook's  Normal  Elementary do. . 

Brook 'a  Normal  Primary do.. 

Davies'  Elements  of  Written do. . 

Davies'  First  Lessons. do. . 

Davies'  Practical do.. 

Davies'  Primary do. . 

Fclter's  First  Lessons do.. 

Felter's  Intermediate  (new) do. . 

Felter's  Intermediate  (old) do. . 

Felter's  Primary  (new) do.. 

Fish's  No.  1 do.. 

Fish's  No.  2 do.. 

Franklin's  Elementary do. . 

Franklin's  Primary do. . 

Franklin's  Written do.. 

French's  No. 4 do.. 

Ombe's  Method  of  Numbers do. . 

Hogar's  Primary  Lessons  do. . 

Bay's  New  Intellectual do.. 

Ray's  New  Practical do.. 

Ray's  New  P limary do . . 

Robinson's  First  Lessons do.. 

Robinson's  Progressive  Intellectual do . . 

Robinson's  Practical  — do. . 

Robinson's  Progressive  Primary do . . 

Robinson's  Rua!ment« do.. 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental do. . 

Stoddanrs  Rudiments do.. 

Thompson's  Practical do. . 

White's  Primary do.. 

CHABTS,  LBTTBB  AND  BBADINQ. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading sets 

Appleton's  Reading  Charts do.. 

Colton'tt  Wall  Charts  and  Cards do. . 

Ivison's  Complete  School  Charts  of  Drawing, 
Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  •  C^eography,  and 
History        sets. 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts do. . 

New  American  Reading  Cfnarts do. . 

Webb's  Reading  Charts do.. 

Wilson  &  Calkin's  Charts  (mounted) do. . 

CHAim,  lOTBIC. 

Mason's sets. 


25 


1 

1? 

6 
5 

? 

4 
6 
8 
4 
1 
1 

10 
5 
8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

m 

24 

26 

16 

1 

l» 

17 
7 
8 
5 
1 


8 
9 
8 


12 

22 

6 

5 

7 


10 


95 


1 

18 
6 
5 

i* 

4 
5 

8 
4 


1 

lO 

5 

3 


94 


16 


V 

17 

7 
3 

ft 


8 
S 


19 

99 

5 

ft 
7 


11 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 
I 


$6  68 
2  97 
1  90 


8  71 
265 
6  86 


69 
87 
20 
62 
12 
8  12 
6  24 
8  98 
08 
80 
28 


1 
1 
-5 
5 
8 


2 
7 

7 


2 
2 
5 
1 
2 


28 
65 
30 
59 
60 


8  01 


7 
1 


04 

87 


3  82 


624 
288 


3  93 

8  64 

2  60 

11  00 


t 


10  63 


6  67 
3  00 
91 
63 


1 
8 


2  03 


1  80 

4  Off 

540 
8  00 
8  00 

5  08 

868 

2  10 
7  88 
7  14 

990 
2  25 
267 

5  35 
1  60 

9  48 
292 

6  80 
1  80 
820 


6  40 
285 


0  80 
650 


•  9« 
3  83 
360 

10  4I9 


600 


i 


i 


$0  45 


6  30 
9  80 
1  80 
350 
1  80 
3  70 
9  69 
6  34 
1  59 
1  80 
409 
540 
999 
300 

6  00 
368 

2  09 

7  92 
al  13 


238 
9  61 
599 
1  57 

2  50 

290 
6  80 
1  86 
396 
1  88 
3  34 
6  94 

229 


5  79 
665 


4  05 

4  85 

3  56 

10  70 


4  81 


I 


1 

2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
83 
84 
85 

86 

37 
88 
89 


40 
41 
42 
48 
44 

45 

46 


•Common  Mhooi. 


INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 
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Ahftraei  ofpr&posdU  received  and  coniraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under  advertUement 
of  March  30,  1886,  fer  eohool  hookefor  ike  Indian  Mrrioe— Continued. 

Pf  on.— JlgoTM  in  Iftrge  type  denote  the  ntes  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


mm 

I 


2 
8 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
«8 
U 
15 
1« 
17 
18 
1^ 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4S 
49 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— continiied. 


CHARTS,  WBimO. 

Spencerian,  three  cards,  2  sides sets 

Spencerian,  47eharts,  on  roller do.. 

DRAwnro-sooKB. 

Api;ar'8  Geographical dosen 

Forbrifrer's  Tablets do.. 

Kreaee'sEasy  Lessons, ^o.l do.. 

Kreuse's  Easy  J>sson8,Ko.2 do. 

Krense's  Easy  Lessons,  "No.  3 do . 

Krense's  Synthetic,  No.  1 do. 

ELrease's  Synthetic,  Na  2 do. 

Krense's  Synthetic,  No.  8 do. 

S>eii»e's  Synthetic,  Na  4 do.. 

lfonteith*s Hap  Drawing * do.. 

White's  Indastrial  Primary,  No.  1 do . . 

White's  Industrial  Primary,  No.  2 do. . 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  No.  1 do. . 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  No.  2 .'  do . . 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  Na  8 do  . 

DRAWnca<XA.BD6. 

Smith's  First  Series sets. 

Smith's  Second  Series do. . 

White's  Industrial,  12  in  set do.. 

GXOOBAFinU. 

Colton's  Common  School dozen . 

Colt  on 's  Introductory T do . . 

Cornell's  Intermediate . .^ do. . 

Cornell's  Primary do. . 

Gnyot's  Elementary do. 

Harper's  Introductory do . . 

Harper's  School do.. 

Mitchell's  Intermediate v do. . 

Mitchell's  Primary do.. 

Mitchell's  School  and  Atlas  (2  books) do. . 

Monteitb's  First  Lessons do. . 

Mooteith's  Introduction,  No.  2 do. . 

Monteitb's  Manual  (No.  3) do. . 

Monteitb's  Physical  and  Political do. . 

Mm.  Hall's  Our  World,  No.  1 do.. 

Mrs  Hall's  Our  World.  No.  2 do.. 

Scriboer's  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer, 

^ «dozen. 

Swinton's  Elementary do. . 

Swinton's  Introductory do. . 

Swinton's  Grammar  School do. . 

Swinton's  Eclectic  Na  1 do.. 

Swinton's  Eclectic,  No.  2 do. . 

Swinton's  Eclectic,  No.  3 do. . 

Warren's  Brief  Course do . . 

Warren's  Primary do.. 


19 
8 


15 

22 

82 

84 

88 

19 

14 

18 

17 

22 

22 

17 

7 

2 

2 


181 

204 

24 


1 

10 
1 
4 

10 
4 

3 
1 
2 
8 
21 

174 
13 

3f 

2 

1 

15 
13 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


10 

8 


Iff 

99 

39 

34 

33 

19 

14 

18 

17 

99 

99 

IT 

7 

9 

9 


181 

904 

94 


lO 

1 
4 
lO 
4 
3 


9 

3 

93 

V 

1 

15 

13 

9 


1 


1 


(4^ 

i 


o 

a 

a 
P 


Points  of  delivery. 


t 


$2  83 
8  12 


4  86 
M  76 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
59 
73 
78 
24 
24 
24 


$2  25 
3  00 


4941 

1  78| 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
'J3 
23 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


m 


70 
70 

1  20 
1  20 
1  2<l 


08| 
08| 

1  80 


13 
62 
19 
19 
40 


11 
5 
5 
5 

11 

12  50 

5  61 

18  79 

2  64 

4  23 

7  95 

12  17 


11  13 
6  67 

4  98 

5  08 
11  19 

12  55 
5  62 

18  80 


1 
9 


G  19 

8  30 

5  71 

13  00 

c5  81 

011  00 

eia  78 

1122 

560 

6  95 
15  70 

5  97 

7  95 

5  50 

12  50 
5  87 

11  74 

13  »7 
11  02 

5  51 


i 

s 


93 

9  99 


4  54 
adl80 
;  61  70 
I  119 
I  119 
119 
'  119 
,  119 
119 
119 
159 
1  19 
1  19 
119 
119 
119 


2 
3 


6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 


\n 

21 
22 

15 

23 

24 

13  05 

25 

6  97 

26 

lO  50 

27 

5  30 

28 

5  00 

29 

5  09 

30 

11  20 

31 

12  53 

32 

5  64 

33 

18  80 

34 

9  64 

35 

4  93 

36 

7  99 

37 

19  15 

38 

«  3J 

39 

15  78 

40 

6  00 

41 

8  00 

41 

5  50 

43 

12  50 

44 

5  75 

45 

11  49 

46 

13  58 

47 

11  07 

48 

5  84 

49 

ii ' 


I 


'\  i 


«if 


.  I 


I  ■■ 


■ 

I    : 
.    I 

■ 


a  Na  lto4.  ftNa5to8.        9  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  St,  Co.  d  Not  contracted  for. 


I  V. 


REPOET  OF  THE  SECBETAET  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


[IToTi — Tlgnrra  Id  larRc  ^pe  denote  the  DttM  it  ■blob  oontnMla  have  baan  nmitd;  amudiwen 


vjtb  irhlah  eioh  bid  vh  Moompanied.  j 
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Abftract  ofprqposalo  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  adveriUemmt 
of  March  30,  1885,  for  school  hoohefor  the  Indian  »€TCtoe— Continued. 

[Koix.— I'igiires  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 
19 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
2« 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— continued. 


PBmSBS. 

Hillard's dosen . 

McGnifey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's do . . 

New  American do.. 

Sanders's  Pictorial do.. 

Sheldon 's do . . 

Swinton's do. . 

Webb's  First  Lessons do.. 

Webb's  Word  Method. : do. . 

Willsou's  (Harper's) do. . 

BBADEBS,  FIB8T. 

Appleton's dosen . 

Edwq^s  &,  Webb's do., 

Harvey's •• do. . 

Hillard's do.. 

McOuffey 's  Revised do. . 

Monroe's do. . 

New  American do . . 

Parker  Sc  Watson's do. . 

Snnders's  New do.. 

Sheldon's do. . 

Swinton's do.. 

Wal  son's  Independent do . . 

Webb's  Model do. . 

Willson's  (Harper's) do. . 

RBADEB8,  8KC0ND. 

Appleton's dozen. 

Howards  A,  Webb's do. . 

Harvey's do . , 

Haiard's do.. 

Lippincott's  do.. 

McGnffey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's do . . 

Hew  American do.. 

Parker  and  Watson's do. . 

Sanders's  New do. . 

Sheldon's do . . 

Swinton's do.. 

Watson's  Independent do. . 

Webb's  Model do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do. . 

BSADEB8,  THIRD. 

Appleton's dozen 

Edwards  &Webb's ..do.. 

Hiu^cy's do.. 

Hillard's do. 

Lippincott's do . 

McGnffey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's do. , 

New  American do.. 

Sanders's  New do., 

Sheldon 's do . 


8 
48 
21 

6 
23 
10 
21 

3 
27 

2 


55i 

1 

1 

1 
33 
29 

1 

1 

1 

14 
41 
lOi 
21 

4 


33 

2 

1 

1 

1 

24 
15 

1 

1 

1 

3 
36 
15i 

8 

1 


27 

a  Chart 


8 
43 
91 

6 
93 
lO 
91 

3 
97 

9 


5fti 


1 

k 

fit) 


Points  of  delivery. 


t 
I 


flTO 

88 
al24 


33 
99 


14 
41 

lOi 
91 

8 


33 
9 


94 
15 


3 

36 


1  55 

1  45 
I  24 


1  90 


86 
08 
88 
76 
79 
07 
52 
65 
07 
86 
86 
91 
3  41 
2  49 


1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


9  95 

3  43 
2  65 
2  60 
8  45 
8  16 
8  64 
35 
24 
80 


2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


80 
62 
70 
88 
31 


S90 

5  19 

3  81 

4  16 
4  59 

4  42 

5  19 
3  85 

5  62 
5  42 


I 


$1  84 

89 

1  93 

1  57 

1  39 

1  39 

1  90 

225 


1  58 


1  92 
204 


1  82 
9  03 

1  52 


200 
1  79 
1  79 


3  95 

2  45 


3  09 
3  95 

2  67 


8  58 

3  21 

3  aa 

2  31 


3  60 
360 
348 

»  •     ■     a    < 

3  76 

3  27 


404 
5  19 


4  49 
5  07 


5  52 
5  19 


i 

$1  84 

87 

1  62 

1  56 

1  40 

1  40 

149 

995 

1  88 

1  52 

1  90 

2  16 

1  35 

1  84 

1  77 

2  16 

1  52 

2  64 

2  00 

2  09 

248 

1  99 

846 

9  45 

806 

3  66 

2  60 

2  70 

345 

3  13 

8  78 

285 

422 

360 

3  62 

3  50 

3  68 

400 

8  27 

4  00 

5  40 

3  75 

482 

4  60 

4  38 

5  09 

3  87 

549 

599 

i 


$184i 


2  96 


3  90 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
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of  March  30,  1885, /or  school  hooks  for  Uie  Indian  service — Contiqued. 

IKpTS. — ^Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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16 
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19 
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23 
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26 
27 
28 
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33 
34 
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36 
37 
38 
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40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 


flCHOOL  BOOK0— continued. 


BBADEB8,  THIBD. 

Swinton's dozen 

Watson's  Independent v do . . 

Webb's  Model do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do. , 

BEADBB8,  FOUBTH. 

Appleton's dozen 

Harvey's do. . 

HlUard's do. 

Lippincott's do. , 

McOoffey's  Bevised do. . 

Monroe's do. . 

New  American do. . 

Sanders's  New do. . 

Sheldon's do. . 

Swinton's    do.. 

Watson's  Independent — do. , 

Webb's  Model do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do., 

BEADBBB,  FIFTH. 

Appleton's dozen 

Harvey 's do . 

McGoiOrey's  Revised do.. 

Sheldon's do . 

Swinton's do. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do., 

BBADBB8,  SIXTH. 

McGuffey's  Revised dozen 

BEOI8TEB8,  SCHOOL. 

Adams  Sc  Blackman's dozen. 

Adams's  Union  School do. . 

Bancroft's  San  Francisco do. . 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &.  Co.'s  . . .  do . . 
Ivison.  Blakemnn,  Taylor  &  Co.'s  Daily, 

Weekly,  and  Quarterly dozen. 

Jackson's do.. 

Smith,  B.  B.,  &  Co.'s do.. 

Tracy's* do.. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  Sc  Co.  's  Stand . .  do . . 
White's  New  Common  School do. . 

8FBLLBB8. 

Comprehensive dozen 

Harvey's  Primary do. . 

McGniSiey's  Revised do.. 

New  American  Advanced do . . 

New  American  Primary do.. 

Parker's  Elementary do. 

Parker's  Pronouncing do . . 

Sanders's  New do. . 

Sanders's  Primary do.. 

Sheldon's  Prlmnry do.. 

Swinton's  Word  Book do.. 

Swinton's  Word  Primer do.. 

Town's do. 

Watson's do. . 

Webster's do.. 

Wilson's  Large do.. 

Wilson's  Primary do. . 
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lOi 

1 

1 

1 

7 
11 

1 

1 

lA 

5 
1 


1 


H 

1 

1 

1 
1 
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1 

1 
33 

6 
11 

1 

3 
14 

1 

8 
16 
13 

1 

8 

6 

3 
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102 


7 
11 


fA 
a 

1 

1-19 


4 

4i 


9i 
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1 

33 

6 

11 


3 
14 


8 
1« 
13 


8 
II 

d7 

e7i 
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1 


GQ 
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II 
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Points  of  delivery. 


e 

^ 

^ 


$5  19 

5  30 

6  14 
4  98 


ft  30 


4 

5 


77 
19 

6  26 

5 

0 

4 

8 


30 
24 
70 
82 
7  48 
6  76 
6  67 
10  19 
6  24 


33 
42 
61 
9  35 
9  35 
9  35 


8  97 


6  75 


8  47 

8  47 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


38 

78) 

62 

57 

91 

71 

86 

56 

86 

86 

56 


1  91 
dl  04 

2  49 
1  56 


$4  05 

5  91 

4  90 


5  38 


6  40 

5  28 
600 

4  71 
*  8  50 

7  20 
6  48 

9>V 

6  12 


9  60 
7  47 
7  69 
8  98 
8  98 
9  18 


9  08 
3  SO 


9  00 
6  63 

6  63 


8  55 
8  55 


1  40 

1  82 

2  61 
1  56 


1  79 

1  50 

1  79 

1  78 

1  50 

2  16 


2  46 
1  53 


i 


$4  99 

5  98 

627 

490 


5  37 

4  69 

5  40 

6  25 
ft  90 

6  48 
4  70 
8  50 

7  90 
6  40 

6  69 
10  37 

6  19 


9  57 

7  29 
7  50 

9  UO 

8  99 

9  25 


8  85 


10  00 

9  00 

7  50 

2>27  00 

c6  ffO 

9  00 

9  00 

630 

8  35 

8  36 


2  43 
135i 
1  77 
9  08 
1  56 

1  90 
3  68 
1  79 

150 
1  79 

1  79 
1  50 

2  16 
1  89 
1  OO 
9  45 
1  59 


e 

o 


i 

I 


$5  21 


9  31 


1 
2 
8 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 


24 


25 
28 
27 
28 

29 
80 
81 
32 
33 
34 


35 
38 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
4S 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


a  Appleton's.       b  No.  1.       c  No.  9.       dZ  dozen  only  in  contract.       e  3^  dozen  only  in  contract. 
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JUIract  of  propomU  rtcMved  and  eontraett  auiardedln  New  Tork City,  under  advertinnent 
.i .r....^  nn   .nor   J ■.__.  i..i._  ji__  .!_  T_ji ^ — Continned. 

bMD  awatded  i  nwardi  vera 


ofpropo 
Of  March  30,  ISSA,  Jor  nAool  laoktfor  Ikt  Indian  n 

— FleureainUtge  (TpadeDOtoUieimltHat  •rbldiooBtiacts  hS' 

made  on  cfnnparlson  Eif  umplea  Tlth  whioh  e*oh  bid  WM  acoompanled.] 


Pointa  of  dellrerf . 


1.1 

1.3 
1,1 
1.3 
i.  'So.  1,  longer 


.□,  fTo.  fi. lonjrer  courso  --da. 
in.  Xo. B. longer coniM  ..do. 
ji  IJo.7.1<iii(ieTeonr»e  ..do. 
n.  N'u.I.ahan(iraODne..da. 
□.Ko.2,ahorte[0oarM..dD. 
n.  No,  3,  sborter  oonrsa  .do. 
n,  Ko.  ^8lion«r  amrie.  .du. 
m.  No.>,ahurterCDDne..do. 
n.  No.  8,  abortei  conraa  .do. 
a.  II■>-7,•ha^t<lToolme.-do■ 


'  Aloofaol  and  h; giens.  b;  Julia  Cola- 

ArlttuiieUoftl  fnmea,  b;  Jobn  Gould, 

I  Ariibmetloii tabie carda da.. 

1  Blhloo,  modlom  Blied    

I  Bliokboarda,  3  I*  feat 

Blackboard  enwera doien . 

I  HIackb<i«deraaen'-TheBeat"...do. 

CiUbellH 

Children'!  kitebfn  ftx^^o.  by  Emilj 

I      Huntington 

.  Crayona,  ohalk,  wblt«.  doattega  boiea. 
'  Cnifona.  obalk, colored uaarted.. do.. 
.  Domer'B  Treasury  of  Knowledge.  t*o- 

Br'VT^aly'of  Kna«"l»dge,°No. ' 

Fint  Luaona  In  Geomeily.  b;  Tboe. 


eeof  the  worlu,  larjre. ... 

eaof  the  world,  medlnm 

(iMtal  hymna,   No.  I, 


Ith  n 


Ooipel  hymna.   No,  2,   with  mailo. 

<    Goapd  hVmiu.   No.  i,  with   mnaic' 

Goapel  bymns,  No.  4,  with  moaie. 

I    Goipal  hymna,  Noa.  1, 2,  S,  and  4  oom- 

blned.  with  mnale.   ...  -.--..-doE«n 

i    Qoapel  bjniDa,  'Sat.  1, 2, 3,  and  4  oom- 

"--A,  without  mnaic do«n. 


a 


4«S 

1  00 
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[KOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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4 

5 
•6 


8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

la 

14 
16 

le 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

ao 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— continued. 


MmcBLLANEOUS— continned. 

Good  Behavior,  by  Phelps  . . . 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Na- 
ture   dozen. 

How  to  Use  Wood- Working 
Tools,  published  by  Ginn  & 
Heath,  Boston,  Mass 

Ink  Wells dozen. 

Kindergarten  OUocts. . .  sets. 

Mother  Truth's  Melodies,  by 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Miller 

Music  Books,  Instruction  for 
Organ 

Object  Cards sets. 

Pencils,  Slate,  German,  sharp- 
ened   M. 

Picture  Teaching,  by  Janet 
Byrne dozen. 

Picture  Reward  Cards,  as- 
sorted  dozen. 


Plaster  Paris .pounds . 

Prang's  Natural  History 
Caras,  small,  12  cards  in  en- 
velope  sets 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science, 
No.  Ic dozen 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science, 
No.  20 dozen. 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science, 
No.  3c dozen. 

Sewing  Illustrated,  L.  J. 
Kirk  wood 

Singing  Books,  small,  with 
notes dozen . 

Slated  blackboard  cloth .  sq.  yd . 

Slating  brushes,  first  quality. 

Smart's  Gymnastics 

Thermometers — 

Yenable's  Dialogues  and 
Plays,  assorted sets. 

Wall  Slating,  liquid  gal- 
loos  gallons . 

Webster's  Dictionary,  Com- 
mon School dozen . 

Webstei's  Dictionary,  Pri- 
mary   dozen. 

Webster's  Dictionary,  Aca- 
demic   dozen . 

Wells's  Science,  Common 
Things , 


o 
I? 

I 


35 

8i 
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48 
89 


40 
5 

125 
16i 

292 
50 

156 
2ii 
3H 
1« 
1 

25 
126 

77 

23 

158 

10 

39 

19A 
12 


% 


« 

^ 

^ 


47 


9 
90 


49 
5 

19ff 
Iffi 

349 
SO 

156 

»H 
3H 
II 


95 
196 

yy 

«94 
ITO 

IT 

39 

•A 
19 


a  No.  1. 
»No.  2. 
e  Published  by  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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I 


a 


» 


i 


& 
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Points  of  delivery. 


I      i 


10  40 


47 


26 
9  19 
9  19 

2  12 


131 
dl  86 


748 

404 

15  45 

74 


017 
lOlO 

44 

24 
60 

90 

98 
990 

1  60 

640 


sn 


20 

2  16 

2  16 

9  16 

25 

9  85 


26 
85 

•I* 

dl  87 

3  95 
7  18 

4  78. 
14  90 

71 


020 
10  20 

50 

90 

60 
12    00 

1  35 

650 
8 
3 

96 

2  16 

2  16 

2  66 

25 

8  00 
75 

95 
13 

15 

87 

4  50 
7  18 

4  70: 

17  98 

7o' 


I 


1 


i 

I 


I 


S 
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1 
2 


8 

4 
6 


7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 
21 
21 
24 


37 


d  Thirty  nmiiben. 
«  28  only  in  oontnol. 
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Ahatraci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityf  wider  advertisement 
Of  March  30,  1885,  for  school  hooks  for  the  Indian  Mroioe— Oontinaed. 

[KoTB. — ^Fiji^iires  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  ooncraots  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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31 

82 

83 
34 
85 

36 

37 
88 


38 
40 
41 


42 


43 


MBOOL  BOOKS — continned. 


STATIOirXET. 


Blank  books,  4  by  6  inches, 
24  pages,  boand  full  sheep. . 

Enyelopes,  adhesiTe,  best 
qaality,  white,  No.6,  XX.M. 


Ink,  black,  in  2-ounce  bot- 
tles   doz. 

Ink,  black,  in  quarto do. . 

Ink,  crimson,  best  qaality, 
4-oance  bottles,  with  cork 
stoppers doz . 

InkstMids,  2-inch,  round, 
glass  stoppers doz . 

MncHage,  best  qaality, 
8-oz. bottles,  with  brush. doz. 

Paper,  blotting,  best  ouality, 
in  packages  of  12  blotters, 
4  by  9  inches  (to  weigh  not 
lees  than  100  pounds  to  the 
reiun  of  10  by  24),  per  pack- 
age  packages. 

Paper,  drawing,  8  by  10  inches, 
mrst  quality,  inpaokaffesof 
100  sheets,  to  weigh  not  leas 
than  16  pounds  to  the  1,000 
sheets packages. 


i 
I 


580 
53,m 


262 
44ii 

lOA 

lOi 

16i 


679 


82 


698 


969 
161 


59t 


89 


I 


t 
I 


al  08 
M  18 
01  07 
dl  17 


I 


> 


i 


^ 


& 


H 


« 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 
I 


008 


ffi 


I 


08O 


0 
1  40 


094 
/395 


/3  00 
200 
800 


75 


I 
I 


4 


M  2S 


0  07 
104 


22 
8  00 


4 

^ 

^ 

£ 


006 
1  lO 


22l 
8  50 


8  00  9  86 


1  50 
9  40 


1  50 

267 


50 


8 


65 


S 

a 

5 


a'Sori, 
6Ho.  2. 
sXTowS. 
4K0.4. 


sDaTld's. 
/American  standard. 


a7iby  10, 14  pounds  to  M  sheets. 


iz; 


31 

82 
38 
34 
85 

86 
87 


38 
40 


41 


42 
48 


'    I 


>J  Ht  1^  pounds  to  M  sheets,  Imperial  paper. 


I. 
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Abstract  of  propoeah  received  and  contracts  atoardedin  New  Torh  Cityy  under  adveriisemeni 
of  March  30,  1885,  for  school  hooks  for  the  Indian  service-^Continued, 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  iMge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


i 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— oontinned. 


8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

13 


^4 

15 

10 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

T8 


8TAT10NVBT— continued. 

Paper,  foolscap,  best  quality, 
mled,  white,  14  pounds  to  the 
ream reams. 

Paper,  legal  cap,  best  quality, 
Riled,  white,  14.  pounds  to  the 
ream reams. 

Paper,  letter,  half  sheets,  best 
quality,  ruled,  white,  12 
pounds  to  the  ream  — reams. 

Paper,  commercial  note,  best 
quality,  ruled,  white,  7  pouuds 
to  the  ream reams. 

Paper-folders,  best  quality, 
ivorr,  heavy,  9-inch doz. 

Pencils,  Dixon*s  American 
graphite,  various  grades . .  doz . 

Pencils,  Dixon's,  red,  blue, 
Mid  green doz. 

Pencils,  black,  A.  W.  Faber's, 
best  quality,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5 i doz 

Pencils,  A.  W.  Faber's,  red, 
blue,  and  green doz. 

Pencils,  SpenceriMi,  Kos.  1.9, 
2-3,8 ttoz 

Pencils,  black-lead,  plain  ce- 
dar   doz. 

Pen-holders,  wooden,  assorted, 
best  quality doz. 

Pen-racks,  metal doz. 

Pnpers  pins,  best  solid  head, 

1*0.  6 doz. 

Bubber  erasers,  best  quality, 

40  pieces  to  the  pound .  per  p'd . 
Rnboer    bands,  best    quality, 

No.  11 gross. 

Rubber   bands,  best    quality. 

No.  16 gross. 

Rubber    bands,  best  quality. 

No.  82 gross. 

Robber       ink-eraser,       small 

cakes cakes . 

Rulers,  wooden,  15-inch  giad- 

uatea doz. 

Sponges  for  slates,  150  to  175 

pieces  to  the  pound  . .  pounds 
Steel  pens,  Bsterbrook's,  No.  9, 
commercial gross. 
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f 
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7U 
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37 

279 
30i 
32 
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542 

Hi 
30| 
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s 
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94 
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37 

979 

33i 

39 

999 

959 
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3 
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I 
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P 
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9 

a 

(4 
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Points  of  delivery. 


59} 
35 
39 
93 
405 
1991 
79 
58 


a2  06 
e2  35 


a9  06 

c2  35 


a2  00 
el  60 


al  05 
082 


1  93 


1  95 


1  70 


/88 


3  60 

a30 

040 

50 


A45 
48 
30 

8 

31 
6 
1  50 

40 

63 

12 

20 

60 

8 

25 

1  50 


i 

a 

•a 


2  00 
200 
1  90 

1  OO 

625 
37 

60 

44 

75 

40 

8 

30 

2  00 

1  00 

60 

15 

24 

65 

3 

1  00 

1  75 


i 
I 


600 

.50 

75 

44 

73 


13 
16 

50 
24 


62  15 


d2  15 


si  86 


gl  05 


M 

M 

M 

M 

o 

O 
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H 
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« 

^ 

^ 

2  10 


2  10 


1  85 


a  Number  1. 
6  Number  3. 


c  Number  Z 
d  Number  4 


0  Number  5. 
/Six  pounds. 


85 


96 

4  90 

35 

75 

49 

75 

50 

8 

25 

1  80 

70 

95 

10 

15 

50 

8 

1  20 

1  50 

34 


2  10 
2  10 
1  80 

1  05 

4  50 

33 

57 

40 

60 
40 

6 
75 

72 
60 
lO 
15 
45 

9 

40 

1  65 

86 
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1 
2 


3 

4 


5 

6 


7 
8 

9 

10 
11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Number  6. 

Don't  include  No.  5. 
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AUtraet  qf  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Keto  York  City ^  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  18^5, /or  school  hooks  for  the  Indian  «ert;ice— Continued. 

INois. — ^Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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■CHOOL  BOOKS— eontinaed. 


29 

I 
30 

31 

32 

35 
36 

f 

I 

n 

38 

I 

39 

40 

41 
12 


GrrATioxBRT— oontinned. 

Steel  pens.  Bsterbrook's,  No. 

14,  bank gross 

Steel  pens,  Esterbrook's,  No. 

048,  Falcon gross 

Steel  poDS,  Esterbrook's,  No. 

122.  engrossing gross 

Steel  pens.  Gillott's,  No.  303 .  do . . 
Steel  pens,  Gillott's,  No.  404.  do. 
Steel  pens.  Gillott's.  No.  332 .  do . 
Steel  pens,   Perry's,  No.  102, 

bank gross 

Stcd  pens.  Perry's,  No.  107, 

'    school gross 

Steel  pens,  Perry's,   No.   137, 

Falcon gross 

Steel  pens.  Perry's,  No.  1066, 

eDeroBslng gross 

Steel  pens.Spenoeriau.No.  1.  do . 
Stee  pens,  Spencerian,  No.  2, 

coonting-house gross 

Steel  pens,  Spencerian,  No.  8, 

commercial. gross 

Steel  pens,  Spencerian,  No.  5, 

school gross 
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78 

27 
44 

50 
15 

2 

18 

6 

3 
31 

17 

11 
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I 
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19 

78 
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44 
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15 

i» 

18 

6 
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17 

13 
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1 

i 
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1 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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1* 
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S 
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0  45 

45 

.  40 
80 

0  84 
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45 

1  10 

1  10 
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45 

50 

39 

45 

45 

39 

36 

40 

39 

50 

85 

80 

84 

85 

80 

84 

85 

80 

84 

85 

80 

84 

M 

• 

u 

u 

o 

o 

H 

H 

► 

► 

« 

9 

^ 

"^ 

0  54 

54 

4M 

78 

42 



1  OO 

40 

40 

85 

40 
83 

83 

83 

88 


9 


0  45 

42 

40 

78 

49 

1  05 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  50 
80 

83 

83 

78 
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0  43 

43 

47 

79 

43 

1  02 

40 

40 

40 
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75 

75 

75 
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41 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


[N<m— Flicarea  lulargi  tf p«  daoote  tLe  rfttes  ftt 


PolnCi  at  d^vary. 


Aold,  utatlo,  en., in  Smi.  e.  i. bottlu onneei 

Aolil.bsDtol<!,lii44i.boMlM do. 

Add.  oarboUo,  for  dlalnfeotloD,  Id  1-lh.  botttM,  W 


Add.  urlw: 

botUe«  - . . 

Add,  citrla, 


e,  oryalolllMd,  la    4-oi.    K- 


f..  in  4-<».  It  i.  bouies.  .do . 


Aold.  anlpbarlc 

Add. t«nnie.  In  i-oi! imtlJM '.'..' ''.'.'.'.V.V..V.'.. .  .do 

Aoid,Urlaric,lii34i.w.iii.batUw do 

Aconite,  tiuotareof.rad.,  ip&oi.  bottiM  - do 

Alcohol,  in S!-oi.botllH,M percent bottle 

Aloc&pulv.,  In  8-01,  bottles onuca 

AlominA  ftad  potaAsa,  inlphate  of  (iJnml,  io  4-03 

Aniinonla,aromaMc«piritaoi;"lnioi.'fra.bol«..dD 
AmiDonlDin,  bromideor.iD4-oi.g.a.iT.id.batt  ..do 

AmluDliia,  aarboDOte  of,  iD  S-oi.  bottles do 

AmmoDla,  niuriata  of,  pnljii,  in  8-ot  bottloa  ..do 
Ammonia.solDdoaor,IT,S,P.,lnS-oi.g,a.bDtt..do 


Antlmou;  and  patw 


AqaifoUam    berberia.    'flald 


tartrate  of  (lartitr  emetie), 


^neDlIeofpntsssa,  solutioD  of  (Fowler's  BolntioD). 
in  toa.  bottloa.  Cf,  S.  P oimces 

lal4>,  botUea '.'..'..do. 

oballo   extract  of,  in  I'm.  w.  m. 

tnil«'or,''in''a-m.''botUM,'  U.  B. 


Clove*,  oilaf,  tn  I-oi. 


«S9 

I,«44 

196 


7,164 


3,979 

9,6ffe 

399 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  vnder  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1885, /or  medical  supplies  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

(Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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40 
30 
51 
52 
53 
M 

55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
6U 
tl 


MEDICAL  8UFPLIS8— continued. 


,  MEDICINS8— continued. 

Coccnlus  indicas ounces . 

Cocoa,  bntter poonds. 

Cod-liver  oil,  in  1-pint  bottles bottles. 

Colchicom,  rad.,  wine  of,  in  4-oz.  bottles ...  ounces . 
Colchicnm  seed,  floid  extract  of,  in4-oz.  bottles,  .do. . 
Colocyntb,  compound  extract  of,  powdered,  InSnoz. 

boUles ounces. 

Collodion,  inl-oz.  bottles do.. 

Copaiba,  balsam  of.  in8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  in  2-oz.  bottles do.. 

Cosmoline,  in  1-lb.  tins pounds. 

Creosote,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles ounces. 

Croton  oil,  in  1-oz.  g.a  bottles do.. 

Digitalis,  tincture  of,  in  2-oz.  bottles do.. 


o 


a 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 
I 


752 
108 
2,624 
450 
240 

192 
190 

2,140 
448 

1,403 
118 
104 
464 


t 


759 
111 
9,6311 
450 
940 

193 
191 

9,954 
499 

1,448 
199 
105 
468 


$0  01 
46i 

9iQ 

4 

5 

19 

10 

4* 

2 

81* 

10 

20 


5 


90  oi 

45 

27 

f 

20 
lO 

90 

4 


I 
I 


♦10  17 


I 


49 
60 
61 
52 
63 

54 
66 
66 

67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aitardcd  in  New  York  Citify  under  adrrrtiscment 
of  jAarcli  30,  1885, /or  medical  tuppUesjor  ttie  Indian  »cmof— CoDtinued. 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  Lt  which  contractA  have  been  aTrarded ;  arworda  wer» 
made  on  compariaon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  vras  accompa  nied.] 
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1 

2 
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4 

6 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
63 


MBDIOAL  8UPPLIBS— continued. 


MEDICINX8— continued. 

Erffot,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-o2.  bottles ounces. 

Ether,  compoond  spirits  of  (Hoffman's  anodyne), 

in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  n.  S.  P ounces 

Ether,  stronger,  for  antestheaia,  in  Mb.  tins — do. . 
Ether,  spirits  of  nitrons  (sweet  spirits  of  niter),  in 

8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  U.  S.P ounces. 

Flaxseed  meat  in  tins pounds. 

Gelsemiuum,  tincture  of,  in  4-oz.  bottles  —  ounces. 

Gentian,  alcoholic  extract,  in  1-oz.  jars do. . 

Gentian,  tinct.,  comp.,  in  l-lb.  bottles pounds. 

Ginger,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-07..  bottles ounces. 

Glycerine,  pure,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . 

Gum  arabic,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  w.  m.  bottles  . .  .do. . 
Hyoscyamus,  alcoholic  extract  of.  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-oz. 

w.  m.jars ouuces. 

HTnopnos.  lime,  soda,  iron,  and  potash,  sir.  of,  in 

l-lb.  bottles pounds. 

Iodine,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles ounces. 

Iodine,  tinct.  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  S-oz.  g.  s.  bottles  ...  do. . 

Iodoform,  in  1-oz. g. s. bottles do.. 

Ipecac,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-oz.  bottles do. . 

Ipecacuanha,  powdered,  in  S-oz.  bottles du . . 

Iron,  ammoniated  citrate  of pounds . 

Iron,  solution  of  the  subsulpbate  of,  iu  4-oz.  bot- 
tles   ounces 

Iron,    sulphate  of,   commercial,   in    10-lb.   wood 

boxes pounds. 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  c  p.,  in  8-oz.  w.  m.  bott . .  ounces 

Iron  sirup,  iodide  of,  IT.  S.  P.,  in  ^oz.  bott do. . 

Iron,  quinia,  citrate  o^  in  1-uz.  bottles do. . 

Iron,  tinct.  of  the  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s. 

bottles ounces 

Jaborandi,  fluid  extract,  in  8-oz.  bottles    do. . 

Jalap,  powdered,  in  4-oz.  bottles do.. 

Lavenuer,  compound  spirits  of,  U.  S.  P do. . 

Lead,  acetate  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  in  pint  bottles bottles. 

Licorice,  ex^nct  of,  in  paper ounces 

Licorice,  fluid  extract    pounds. 

Licorice  root,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles  ..  ..ounces. 

Magnesia,  carb do. . 

Magnesia,  heavy  calcined,  in  4-oz.  w.  m.  bott. .  .do. . 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  in  10-lb.  tins pounds. 

Mercurial  ointment.  U.  S.  P.,  in  lib.  pots do . . 

Mercury  with  chalk,  in  2-oz.  w.  ro.  bottles. . .  ounces 
Mercury,  corrosive  chloride  of  (corrosive  su  bUmate ) , 

in  1-oz.  bottles ounces 

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of;  U.  S.  P.  (calomel),  in  2-oz. 

bottles ounces. 

Mercury,  ointment  of  nitrate  of,  D.  S.  P.  (citrine 

ointment),  in  8-oz.  pots ounces . 

Mercury,  pill  of,    U.   8.  P.  (blue  mass),  in  8-oz. 

pots ounces 

Mercury,  red  oxide  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles do . . 

Mercury,  yellow  sulph.,  in  1  oz.  bottles do . . 

Morphia,  acetate  of,  in  |-oz.  bottles du . . 

Morphia,  sulphate  of,  iu  ^z.  bottles do. . 

Mustard  seed,  black,  ground,  in  5-ib.  tins  .  .pounds 

Myri'b,  tincture,  in  4-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Nux  vomica,  in  4-oz.  bottles    do.. 

Nux  vomica,  alcoholic  extract  of,  powdered,  in  1-oz. 

bottles,  n.  S.  P ounces 

Oil,  lemon,  in  4-oz.  bottles do.. 

Ointment  boxes,  tin,  assorted  sizes dozen . 

Olive  oil,  in  1-pint  bottles bottles 
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1,112 
1,896 

3,654 

1,384 
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1,688 
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160 
32 
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2,910 
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1, 628 
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116 

1,564 
916 
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Points  of  delivery. 


N.T. 


1,328  I    1,408 


216 
113 
109 

IP 

49 

574 

804 

490 

39 

503 

2,271 

1,028 


333 
lift 
113 
90i 
50h 
594 
836 
498 

39 

519 

3,337 

1,081 


1,376 

I,308 
1,9«8 

3,830 
1,394 
.  593 
137 
373 
3,013 
7,313 
I,056 

59 

863 
170 
1,738 
354 
736 
160 
33 

353 

730 

356 

3,998 

458 

3,708 
830 
130 

1,588 
956 
610 

1,510 
413 
353 
766 
364 

1,174 
153 
143 

139 
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N.T.      N.Y. 
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29 
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31 
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dbatract  of  proposals  recfired  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertisement 
of  Murch  30,  1865, /or  medical  svpplies  for  the  Indian  semice — CoDtinued. 

[NoTB. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  wen» 
made  on  domporison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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KIDIOAL  8UPPLIKS— continned. 


MEDiciNBft—  continued. 

Opium,  camphorated  tincture  of,  TJ.  S.  P.,  iu  16-oz. 

Dottles onnces 

Opium,  compound  powder  of,  TJ.  8.  P.   (Dover's 

powder),  in  8oz.  bottles ounces 

Opium,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. 

Opium,  tincture  of,  U.  S.  P.  (laudanum),  in  8-oz. 

boti  les ounces 

Origitnum,  oil  of,  io  8-oz.  bottles do. . 

Pnpper,  cayenne,  ground,  in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Peppermint,  oil  of,  in  1-  oz.  bottles do . . 

Pepsin,  sacch.,  in  1-oz. bottles do.. 

Pills,    componnd   cathartic,  in   bottles,  IT.  S.  P. 

number. 

Podophyllum,  resiu  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Potassa,  acetate  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Potassa,  bicarb.,  8-oz.  g.  s.  w.  m.  bottles do. . 

Potassa,  bi tartrate  of,  powdered  (cream  of  tartar), 

in  8-oz.  bottles ounces 

Potassa,  caustic,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do. . 

15   Potassa,  chlorate  of.  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles,  .do. . 

Potassa,  cyanurot.  in  l-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do . . 

Potassa,  nitrate  of,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles . .  -do. . 

Potassium,  bromide  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . 

Potassium,  permanganate  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles do. . 

Potassium,  iodide  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do . . 

Quinia,  sulpbato  of,  iu  1-oz.  bottles,  or  compressed 

in  tins ounces. 

Resin pounds. 

Rhubarb,  powdered.  In  4oz.  bottles ounces. 

Hochelle  salt,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . 

Santonine,  in  1-oz.  bottles , do.. 

Sarsuparilla,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz.  bott. .  .bottles. 

Senna  confection,  in  1-lb.  Jars  .        pounds. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  fused,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  .ounces. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  in  crystals,  in  1-oz.  bottles do . . 

Soap,  carbolic pounds 

Soap,  castile,  in  paper do  . 

Soap,  common,  in  bars do.. 

Soda,  bicarboi/tite  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Soda,  chlorinated  sol.,  Labarraques'  bottles. 

Soda,  salicylate,  in  4-oz.  w.  m.  bottles ounces. 

Squill,  sirap  of,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  1-lb.  bottles pounds 

Squill,  pnlvis,  in  1-oz.  w.  m.  bottles ounces. 

Seneka,  fluid  extractor,  in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Siillingia,  fluid  extract,  in  4-oz.  bottles do. . 

iStrychnia,  in  J-oz.  bottles do.. 

Su'phnr,  washed,  in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Tar,  oil  of ponnds. 

Taraxacum,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles.  .Dottles 

Tolu  balsam,  in  4-oz.  jars ounces . 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  in  32-oz.  bottles bottles. 

Valorinn,  fluid  extract  of,  in  1  lb.  bottles do.. 

Wild  cherry,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz.  bottlee  . . .  do . . 
Wild  cherry,  sirup  of,  in  16-oz.  bottles,  TJ.  8.  P. 

ounces 

Zinc,  acetate  of.  In  2-oz.  bottles. do.. 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  in  2-oz.  bottles do. . 

Zinc,  sulphate  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles - do.. 


t 

o 

t 


8,820 

652 
346 

4,328 

3,095 

936 

800 

770 

251,600 

32 

340 

908 

1,616 

73 

1,896 

39 

846 

1,856 

151 

2,926 

1,866 

201 

404 

8,292 

83 

1,120 

77 

49 

45 

1,209 

1,931 

1,791 

2,090 

407 

624 

1,740 

47 

808 

1,476 

17i 

1,408 

99 

300 

652 

71 

432 

13,948 
127 
578 
353 


9,108 

344 

4,448 

3,153 

999 

393 

899 

995,300 

33 

356 

94U> 

1,688 

73 

1,959 

39 

904 

1,990 

155 

3,090 

1,915 

909 

304 

3,340 

87 

1,193 

83 

50 

1,951 

1,981 

1,803 

9,184 

419 

639 

J, 968 

47 

816 

1,556 

181 

9,596 

111 

516 

300 

669 

75 

443 

14,579 
199 
580 
365 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


$0  02 

61 
37 

«l 

35 
19 

al6 
36 

% 

12* 

2 
9 

2 

5i 

20 

89 

2 
6 

5* 

29| 
49 

87 

84 
7 

6i 
4* 

14i 
15 

it 

6i 
1  60 

H 
lO 

80 
51 

18 
65 
25 

n 

4 

24 
4 


I 


60  09 

61 

38 

f 

20 

al5 

32 
3 
94 

3i 

19 

9 

10 

9 

3 

6 

90 

90 

9 

5 

3 

II 

60 
85 

89 

7 

4 

li 

16  I 

14  I 

15 

6 

8 

6^ 

1  60 

li 

11 
30 

6 
18 
60 
95 

li 
4 

94 
31 


1 


I 

I 
9i 


I 

^ 


2 
3 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

ft 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
4P 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
40 
50 
51 


;  Per  100. 


I  \ 
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Abstract  of  proposals  reoeired  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  nnder  advfrHsememi 
of  Marok  30,  1885)  for  medical  supplies  for  Vi&^ndian  8ervici---Coiitiuned. 


[KoiB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


52 
58 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 


M«™CA''  8UPFLIIS— contlnned. 


HOSPITAL  8T0BI8. 

Bandages,  suspoD  sory number . 

Barley,  in  ties pounds 

Bed-pans number. 

Cinnamon,  ground,  in  4*oz.  w.  m.  bottles ounces. 

Cocoa,  in  tins pounds 

CorU'Starch,  in  tius do. . 

Ginger,  ground,  in  8^z.  bottles ounces. 

Percolatorrt,  glass,  ^-gallon number 

Plasters,  porous dosen . 

Bice pound  s 

Saddle-bags,  medical,  oonyertible number. 

Splints,  assorted dozen. 

Sugar,  white,  crushed,  in  boxes,  not  exceeding  50 

pounds  each pounds. 

Tapioca,  in  tins do.. 

Tea,  blaok,  in  tins  or  original  chests do.. 


262 

581 

33 

448 

310 

303 

1,0G0 

10 

401 

2.640 

7 

60 

2,455 
450 
420 


369 
537 

33 

439 

318 

403 

1,088 

90 

9,61>0 

7 
63 

9,665 
455 
474 


Points  of  deliTsry. 


I 
I 


$6  66 

6 


I 


I 
I 


$0  06i|0  06i 


I 


69 

65 

n 

9i 

39 

83 

104 

16 

n 

9 

40 

38 

52 

50 

«2 

7 

eou 

966 

2  25 

966 

il 

f 

88 

35 

G2i 


45 


52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 


64 
66 


INDIATf   APFAIB8. 


^Fi^iirai  Id  l*rgt  type  deoi 


I    Binder'!  banrdi 
Ckhib.  fleld,  opei 


boBTds,  3il)7l2Iacliu... 


<    Mueiin,  iiiibieiicheti.DDsIied'l  yd.~irlde.~.ri<r<ii 

■  ^taUBt,  CAttOD,  tbJmble,  Id  oh Dombei 

1    XeodlM,  uphuliltrer's do. 

Oftkum,  floe^  picked paandi 

I    Obatetrioal  faroeps ODmber. 

I    OLledsUfc,  in  Z-jiril  pleoM y»ni>. 

I    Opemciiiff  caieft  fmiooF) - uumbei 

PeDClli.  htir  (DuorMd  aiteat,  in  villa do. 

Pina. papen 

Plulsr.  adhuive,  SfBrdslnaiuui janit 

PluMr,  iBlnglua,  I  vHrd  In  ncue do. 

■  Plislerof  P«ria,btli>lin« ponnd. 

'    Packet  cHes  ,, qDmbei 


28    3eiunTB.4-liloh  .. 


»,  with 

I-d... 

UnChiJ  dilaion 

Holf* 

aod  « 

■hiSiiln 

Ulerine  dr«Bslnj(  fureepA)  Kmmot'B- 
'Wu,  ahiU.  Id  paper... 


1  9S 

'4 


jj 

atOlS 

1 

• 

<»S8 

7 

IG 

i§ 

m"* 

9 

I' 

el9i 

2| 

98 
IT!** 

i5 

n 

IM 

i»e 

3« 

'1 
20 

'i 

14 

38 

S» 

« 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatrart  of  proposaU  received  and  oanfracf a  awarded  in  Nno  York  Citify  under  advertiaemeni 
of  March  30,  It^,  for  medical  aupplieafor  the  Indian  aervioe. 

[N0TB.T-Fij(are6  in  largo  type  donota  the  r»tee  at  which  contraoU  have  been  awarded;  awarda  were 
made  on  compariaon  of  Munplee  with  which  each  bid  waa  accompanied.] 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 

2.) 
30 
81 
82 
33 
34 
36 
86 
87 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


MBDiCAL  BUFPuas— continiud. 


MIBCSLLJLHBOUS. 

Baalns,  waeh-hand number 

Blank  books,  cap,  half-bonnd,  4  quires .  ..do. . 

Corkscrews do  . 

Corks,  volvot,  best,  assorted dosen . 

Dippora,  tin  assorted number 

Dispensatory oopioa. 

Funnels,  glass,  8-os number 

Funnels,  tin,  pint do.. 

Hones do.. 

Measures,  graduated,  glass,  4-os do . . 

Measures,  graduated,  glass,  minim do. . 

Measures,  tin,  pint  and  quai-t do.. 

Mortars   and   pestles,  wedgewood,  3|   tu  H 

inches number. 

Mosq nito  netting yards . 

Paper,  filtering,  round,  gray,  10 inches,  .paekn. 
Paper,  litmus,  blue  anu  rotl,  of  each. .  .sheeu. 

Paper,  wrapping miiros 

Pill-boxes,  f  paper,  |  turned  wood auaen 

I'ill-tilbs,  5  to  10  iuohcs number . 

Scales.  Troemer's  diHpensiug  (new) do . . 

Spatulas,  3  to  6iuch do.. 

Spirit-lamps do.. 

YiaIs,i-oz dozen. 

Vials,  l-ojs do . . 

Vials,2*oc , — do.. 

Vials,  4-os do.. 

Vials, 6h>s do.. 

▲DDITI02IAL  ASTICLBB. 

Acid,    boracic,    powdered,    in     4-ox    g.    s. 

bottles ounces. 

Aoid,  gidlio,  in  4-oz  g.  s.  bottles do. . 

A  tomizenf.  C.  &.  S.,  Ko.  5,  with  shield. number. 

("erate,  lestn pounds . 

Cotton,  absorbent,  Lawton's   do  . 

Droppers,  medicine number. 

Mercury,  red,  iodide,  iu  1-oz  bottles.. ounces. 

Needles,  surgical.  aH^orted dozen. 

Oil  cuboba,  in  4oz  bottles ounces . 

Oil.  sandalwood,  in  4-oz  liottles do . . 

Oil,  sassafras,  iu  Mb  bottles pounds. 

Operating-cases.  fioKI,  empty number. 

Rhubarb,  fluid  extract,  in  H-bz  bottles. ounces. 
Senna,  fluid  extract,  in  1-lb  i>ottles... pounds. 

Senna  leaves,  in  1-1  b  packages number. 

Syringes,  ear,  glass dozen. 

Test-tubes,  3  tu  7-inoh nest. 

Tubes,  gla.ss,  assorted  sizes gross 

Water-bottles,  rubber,  2-qt number. 

Wire,  silver  lign tare ounces . 

Zinc^  chlorinated  solution,  me<llcinal,  in  1-lb 

liottles pouuds 


d 
a 


71 

S8 

no 

7,808 

6:i 

6 

36 
17 
12 
31 
18 
12 

14 

037 

37 

o:. 

o:u 

1,709 

0 

12 

41 

10 

a'»o 

1,246 

1.880 

1,481 

880 


4 

4 
2 
0 
2 
6 
2 
4 

100 
5 
1 
8 
4 
4 
2 


i 


10 


$0  73 
49 
43 

8,083 
US 

e 

36 
17 
15 
3tl 
19 
19 

14 

997 

39 

77 

940 

1,739 

lO 

19 

49 

lO 

8113 

1.956 

1,900 

1,561 

875 


4 
4 
9 
9 
9 
6 
9 
4 

54 

166 

5 

1 

8 

98 
4 
9 

14 

1-9 
9 

1-9 

16 


n 


Points  of  dcUroxy. 


I 


$6  68 

50 
5 

5  60 

'!» 

12 
15 

15 
6 

02 

H 

25 
3 

81 

3 

46 

6  75 

20 

24 

^\ 

24 


7 

18 

8  60 

40 

05 

6 

35 

75 

49 

42 

60 

5  56 

9 

70 

95 

75 

15 

8  50 

1  2.% 

3  75 

31 


i 


$0  00 
45 

n 

7 

5  66 

19 

5 
19 

18 
15 

6 

66 
5 

23 
3 

0 
3 

50 

7  00 

96 

28 

9k 
16 
19 
18 
91 


6 

15 

3  56 

35 

75 

4 

87 

75 

60 

46 

55 

0  00 

10 

65 

30 

75 

15 

4  00 

1  95 

4  00 

36 


J 


o|0  16} 


13 

20 


2J 
15 


&91 


7  40 


ol6 

dlO 

d20| 
di5 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
C 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

;i7 

18 

19 

20 

21 

12? 

2i 

.24 

'25 

26 

27 


46 

8 
1  66 


20 

30 

31 

32 

83 

84 

;35 

36 

.87 

138 

.80 

40 

41 

42 

43 

1 44 

145 

46 

47 

48 


^Nickle. 


6No.  25. 


cnint>glaM,  4-os. 


dFUnt^glasa. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FrancisoOj  Cat,, 

[NoTB.^Fignree  in  Iwge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

BACON.    ( "  Short  dear  sides,  '*  snmmer  or  winter  cored. 


• 
• 

1 

Points  of  deliTSvj. 

i 

■a 

i 
1 

as 

& 

1 

1 

Ran  Francifloo. Cal -.-r--,----.rr r..... 

Poundi. 
20,  SM 

Pounds. 

BBANS.    (Good,  merchantable 


3 

4 


San  Franoisoo,  Cal 


14,740 


14l,740 


COFFEB.    (Soond  and  clean,  and  deli^red  in  strong,  doable 


5 
6 
7 
8 


San  I'rancisco,  Cal. 


10,430 


I0,430 


HABB  BKBAD.    (Best  qaality  nsed  by  the 


9 
10 
U 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


11,800 


11,800 


HOMINY.    (Oood,  merchantable  quality. 


LABB.    ("  Prime  steam,"  in  tin  cans  of  10 


MBSS  POBX.    (Soond  and  sweet,  in  good 


14 


SanFrsndseo^  Cal. 


BarrsU* 


Banrdt, 


9 


INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


881 


under  advertisement  of  June  1*0, 1885, /or  supplies  for  the  Indian  service, 

awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplea  which  aooompaaied  Mda.] 
•oimd,  sweet,  and  merchantable,  and  pot  up  in  casea.) 


B 

a 


$9  46 


■4-I 

& 
■3 


'I 

b 

a 
« 


•894      $020 


4l 

M 

I 


a 
ja 


I 


« 

s 

4 


I 

P 

I 


H 


^ 


■i. 


1 

I 


I 


I, 


J 

o 

5 
& 


I 


quality,  pat  up  in  doable  bags.) 


$1  06 

1  26 


$1  00 


•1  40 

1  86 

2  26 


2 
3 

4 


aacks ;  no  charge  for  sacks  saliject  to  castomary  trade  tare.) 


$0  111 


$0  67| 
0  37} 
026 


$0  001 
10 


n 


I 

7| 


6 
0 

7 
8 


Army,  pat  np  in  boxes  of  60  pounds  each.) 

tOOSi 

$3  46 
8  10 

ao6 

$8  66  $0  02^ 

0 

10 

11 

soand,  clean,  pat  ap  in  double  bags.)                                                                                                    % 

$8  10 

•  •  •  ■  •  «  •  t 

iSM 

12 

pounds  net.  each,  packed  in  strong  boxes.) 

08  28 

$8  7ff 

$8  10 

18 

barrels  with  sound  heads,  well  hooped.) 

•16  47 

$10  40 

$10  60 

14 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco ^  CaLf  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  larf^e  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  have  been  awjirded ; 

OATMBAL.    (IB 


1 

Points  of  deliTeiy. 

• 

• 

t 
s 

& 

i 

1 

a 

3 

GP 

1 

Ran  Francittoo.  Cal ,,,,,,, -.,,rf  ■--■. -rr r, t - t 

Pounds. 
7.800 

Pounds. 
7,800 

2 

mCB.    (Good  quality, 


8 
4 

5 
6 


San  Franoiaco,  Cal 


15,070 


10,000 


SALT,  COABSE.    (Delivered 

7 

San  Franoisro.  Cal ,..,rTTT«.».-r,-.».rT,---,---rr-,-r..-T,r-»- ^- 

11,000 

ii,ooo 

SALT,  FINE.    (DeUvered 

8 

San  Francisco.  Cal  -,..,,,-,,r--.-r.TTT t r ,,,.,, 

29.050 

SI9,950 

SXTGAB.    (To  be  medinm  in  quality,  granulated,  or  coffee,  "A"  standard;  the  granulated  delivered 

a  new  gnnny ;  and  the  coffee  "A**  to  be  delivered  in  ordinary 


9 
10 
11 
12 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


34,120 


34,199 


TBA.    (Oolong,  superior  to 


INDIAN  AFFAIKS. 


833 


advertUement  of  Jwne  20, 1885,  for  9uppUe8for  the  Indian  ««r9ic0— -Continaed. 

A^rards  were  made  <m  oomparison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 
dcmhle  gunnies.) 


I 


s 


«8  10 


1^ 


I 


JSZS 

srs 


^ 


i 


1. 


I 


% 


1 

9 


iadaiiUabags.) 


••It 

646 

$0  87 
640 

$6  60 
6  76 
6  76 

$0  0^ 

8 

4 
6 
6 

- 

• 

In  good  donUe  gunnies.) 

aa50 

»8  60 

7 

e 

in  good  doable  gunnies.) 

a9  50 

»6  60 

r 

8 

• 

In  doable  bags  of  aboat  150  poands  capacity,  the  inner  bag  to  be  of  good  hoary  masUn,  the  oater  oae 
■ised  barrels,  tight,  extra  hooped,  and  AiU  hesd  lined.) 

699 
699 
6  74 
6  74 

•  87 

662 

^ 

6921 

9 

10 
11 
12 

line  tnde  dsssiiioation.) 

86 
17 

28 

20 

l«l 
16 

16 

25 
16 

IS 

u 

16 
16 

•Per  2,000  poanda. 
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^  Per  1,000  poanda. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FranciscOf  Cal.^  undnf 
(NOTB— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 
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1 
2 

•3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

IC 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

87 

28 

29 

30 

31 


82 
83 
34 
85 
80 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 


54 
55 


Class  8. 

obocriub8. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qnantities  as  required.) 


>  • 


Allspice,  ground lbs. 

Apples,  dried do  . 

Bags,  manila  paper,  1  pound per  1,000. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  2  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  3  pounds do  . . 

Bags,  manila  paper,  4  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  Sponnds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  Opounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  7  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  8  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  10  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  12  pounds do  . . 

Bags,  manila  pai>er,  14  pounds do  . . 

Bags,  manila  paper,  16  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  25  pounds do  . . 

'Baking  powder,  standard  auality,  in  ^  and  )• 
lb.  tins,  paokea  in  strong  boxes  of  not  more 
than  100  pounds  each lbs. 

Bath-brick doz. 

Beeswax — lbs. 

Boxes  blning doz. 

Candles,  adamantine,  6's lbs. 

Cassia,  ground do  .. 

Cloves,  ground do  .. 

Com-staroh do  .. 

Cream  tarter * do  .. 

Ginger,  ground do  . . 

Hops,  fresh,  pressed do  .. 

Matches gross. 

Mustard,  ground Iba. 

Peaches,  oried do  .. 

Pepper,  ground,  black do  .. 

f  Soap,  samples  of  not  less  than  five  pounds 
of^each  quality  submitted  must  be  fur- 
nished  lbs 


1 
I 


64 

8,820 

3.500 

700 

2,200 

1,700 

2,050 

1,500 

100 

1,200 

2,220 

1,000 

100 

250 

850 

1,117 

10 
35 
56 

1,655 

43 

30 

115 

75 

79 

201 

95 

109 
7,670 

191 
18,260 


1 

i 

•2 
9 

0 

OP 


64 

8,890 


3,500 

TOO 

9,300 

l,70O 

9,050 

1,500 

lOO 

1,900 

9,390 

1,000 

lOO 

!U»0 

350 

1,117 

lO 
35 
511 

1,555 

43 

30 

115 

75 

79 

901 

95 

109 
7,670 

191 
18,  MO 


I 

►9 


-s 

I 


All  to  be  deliverrd  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$0  90 
06 
1  15 
1  20 
1  40 
1  50 
1  65 
1  74 

1  95 
204 

2  30 
240 
2  50 
265 
2  75 
288 
296 
8  12 
8  60 
8  78 

4  75 
498 
6  15 

5  40 

6  30 
6  60 


80 


1  08 
90 


27 


$0  02 


26 


8 


*  Baking  powders  t)ontaining  alum  will  not  be  considered. 
tSo»p  to  be  deUTere4  in  boxes  of  About  80  pounds  nei 
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mdfvertisements  of  June  20,  1885,  for  supplies  for  Indian  service — CoDtinued. 
Awards  were  made  on  oompariaoii  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids. 
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9. 


I 

i 


I 


a 


►» 
s 


^ 


I 

CO 


a 


a 

I 


I 


^ 


I 

4 


9 

a 

a 


I 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  CaL 


to  16 
1.90 


96 
1  20 
1  60 
1  70 
200 
286 
200 
285 
800 
8  76 
4  76 
626 
626 


26 
33 

56 

84 
85 

141 
18 

33 

28 


26 
7.90 


18 


4.66 

4.80 
i06 


10  80 


10  18.00 


4401 

4 


10  14 
2.90 
2.25 


1  90 
1  OO 
1  74 
904 
9  40 
964 

9  89 
3  19 
3  78 
498 
ff  40 
660 

89 

1  00 

40 

7ff 

19i 

14 

18 
7 

^ 

12 
lO 
9IH 


4.24 
4.28 
4.23 

4.261 


iooo 

85 


80 
29 


r 


$0  03 
2 


40 


$0  81i 


$0  39 


$0  05 
4 
8 


42 


14* 
16 


ii!i 


? 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 


81 
82 
83 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 


63 
54 

55 

09 
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REPORT   OF    THE    SECRETARY    OP    THE    INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propoaaU  received  and  ooniraets  awarded  in  San  FrahdecOy  CaL,  under 
[NoTB.~Figiirea  in  large  type  denote  tne  rates  al  whioh  contraots  hare  been  a^i  aided ; 


I 


OLAflB  8— Continued. 


(DellTetable  packed  in  qnantities  aa  required.) 


I 

c 

f 

p 
Of 


I 


57 

58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


70 
71 
72 


Soda,  standard  quality,  in  poond  and  half  jpoond  tin  oans,  packed  in 

strong  boxes  <Kf  not  more  than  100  poonds  each pounds. 

Soda,  washing do.. 

Starch do.. 

Strap,  in  barrels  of  not  ezoeeding  48  gallona gallons. 


Simp,  in  kegs 


.do., 


Vinegar,  in  banels do. 

Vinegar,  in  kegs do. 


.847 
480 
524 

2,020 


760 


110 
800 


847 
490 
594 

9,09« 


760 


llO 
300 


CLAflS  9.-CB0CEEBY  AND  IA3CPS. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

20 
30 
31 
'A'l 
83 
84 
35 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 


Bowls,  pint,  ironstone desen. 

Bowl,  quart,  ironstone '. do.. 

Burners,  lamp,  Na  0 do.. 

Burners,  lamp,  Na  1 do.. 

Burners,  lamp,  Na  2 do.. 

Casters,  dinner ..do.. 

Chambers,  with  covers do.. 

Crooks,  l-ccallon do.. 

Crocks,  2-gallon do.. 

Crocks,  3-gallon do.. 

Cups  and  saucers,  coffee,  ironstone do.. 

Cups  and  saucers,  tea,  ironstone do.. 

Dishes,  meat,  ironstone,  20-inch do.. 


Dishes,  vegetable,  with  ooTers,  ironstone do. 


Lamp-shades,  paper do. 

'ith  bracket,  burner,  ancT 

burner  and  chimney  compi 
Lampsi  Student's  Ko.  1,  with  burner,  shade,  and  chimney  com* 


Lamps,  glass,  wiw  bracket,  burner,  and  chimney  complete do.. 

Lamps,  glass,  with  burner  and  chimney  complete do. 


plete 

Lamps,  tin,  safety,  kerosene,  with  burners do.. 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-bumer,  Ka  1 do.. 

LampHjhimneys,  sunbumer,  No.  2 do.. 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  Ka  1 do.. 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  Na  2 do.. 

Lamp-chimneys,  for  stn^nt-lamp  Na  1 do.. 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  0 do.. 

Lamp- wicks.  No.  1 do.. 

Lamp- wicks,  No.  2 do.. 

Lamp- wicks,  student's  Na  1 do.. 


80 
201 


1 
18* 

V 

2 

40 

28 
7| 


90| 
1-9 

«? 

1«* 

3 

3 

9 

40 

98 

n 


1 

1-9 

11 

11 

41 

4i 

10 

lO 

2 

9 

75 

7ft 

60 

69 

4 

4 

28 

98 

7 

7 

6 

6 

27 

97 

68 

ftS 

8 

8 
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advertisemeni  of  June  20, 1885,  for  good$  for  the  Indian  aervice—Contmned, 
Awards  were  made  on  oomparitou  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 

s 

I 


I 

a 


67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


All  to  be  deUvered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


to 


1^ 

32| 
911 


40 
99 


18 
22| 


27l 


81] 


|0  27| 


86 


|0  87| 


45 


Class  f.-CBOCKBRY  AND  LAMPS. 

$1  00 

60 

1  25 

75 

$199 

1  ft9 

75 

75 

1  00 

19  99 

6  60 

240 

4  80 

7  20 

1  00 
9ft 

75 

2  50 
425 
600 

10  00 
560 
650 
780 
2  00 

5  50 

400 

400 

300 

45 

65 

60 

75 

50 

4 

5 

6 

10 

10  92 
1  87 

79 

70 

90 

15  00 

6  60 

6  00 

9  16 

4  39 

648 

1  00 

7ft 
1ft  99 

6  00 
800 

1  25 

5  00 

67  25 

3  00 

4  00 
8  00 

40 

60 

40 

65 

50 

8 

8 

4 

10 

1 

2 
3 

$0  iS 
ft9 
7ft 

4 

5 

70 

90 

12  50 

6  9ft 

2  75 
550 
825 
1  00 

70 
al  40 
a4  00 
a5  00 

5  50 
ftOO 

1  25 

6 

7 

• 

8 

9 

t 

10 
11 

1'^ 

18 

14 

15 
16 

•••••••••a 

17 

•>••••  .■•.•■ 

1 

18 
19 
20 
21 

99 
399 

9  99 

9  ft9 
999 

88 

54 

44 

60 
60 
9 

it 

22 
23 
24 

25 

2  50 

26 
27 

28 

29 

3ft 

40 

60 

75 

4ft 

79 

69 

8 

4 

5 

10 

30 

81 
32 

88 
84 

35 

36 

10  08 

87 

38 

39 

40 

a2|  dosen  each. 


fr  With  reflectors. 


EEPOBT   OP   THE    SKCRETART    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 
Abtlraet  of  propoiali racneed  and  ooatracU  awarded.  In  San  FYa*eitco,  Col.,  mder 
[KOTI.— Eignna  in  luge  typa  dauote  the  ntt*  U  ■ 


, 

CLAWS-Continned. 
(DeUfraaUe  woked  In  qoMitlUM  ■•  nqalnd.) 

1    • 

1 

Pilahan,  pint,  innulon                                                                  d 

11 

at 

w 
so 

i 

!! 

•S 
If 

il' 

•i 

u 

^uli-bowkuidpitotien,innuhHie(Mpl««) dt>.. 

—FUKsnxms  Aim  wooozh  ti 


1 

u1 

.a 

fi«dit«Bdt.  vroDglit'lnni  frame,  donble,  with  outen,  t  EMt  tang  In- 

19 

us 

41 

BTaoma.towdgbiiotlMellum37poQDd>per4oMD,lii  bnndlMof 

sa 

21 
22 

Broonu,  whlak *o.. 

SI 

Si 

B            ad» 

1? 

21 

1 

24 

chaiTB,  wood,  •olid'ie»tbow^*l^k^^^^^^v///^^^v.^v.''.v.'.'.^'-'...do.I 

ChiJ«,  wood,  ottloe,  aoUd  awt,  bow  bMk  ud  mu..... do.. 

^ 

n 

99 
98 

1? 

i 

9 

1 

1 

J 

88 

41 

'      **    ■                              ^ 

• 

S 

«3 

»  Ho.  1,  U  piMSi  I  If  0.  %  B  pt 
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advertisement  of  June  20,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Con  tinned, 
awards  were  made  on  comp*ri8on  of  sftraples,  which  accompanied  each  bid.) 


4i 

a 

& 
§ 


& 


I 


S3 
o 


a 
•s 

a 

§ 


s 

-«1 


a 

•§ 


Si 


§ 

I 


I 

i 


I 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Franoisoo,  CaL 


11  30 

$140 

9  00 

200 

860 

3  60 

5  00 

90 

90 

65 

60 

43 

45 

90 

90 

65 

OO 

2  25 

225 

1  Oft 

1  25 

40 

40 

45 

10  50 

10  50 

$1  yo 


$1  35 
2  00 

5  no 

330 
90 


45 
90 

70 
I  25 
I  25 

40 


lOOO 


Class  10— FURNITTJBE  AND  "WOODBN  WARK 


$10  00 
15  00 

500 
ft  OO 
400 

450 

$17  50 
1ft  8ft 

6  40 
640 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

$ft  ftO 

10  00 
4O0 

7  00 

6 
7 

8 
0 

.  a 

4k 

4 

8 

8  50 

ft  40 

2  23 
9  48 

160 
1  25 
1  25 
1  00 

ioosft 

4 

2i 

8  10 

260 
2  50 
2  24 
1  50 
1  40 
1  30 

a$0  04 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

200 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

3o6 
ooo 

19  OO 
91  OO 

20 
21 
22 
23 

'>4 

25 

?(i 

. 

2  76 

5  50 

ft  OO 

22 
1  00 

9  60 

27 

68  76 

• 

28 
?9 

••*•        •••« 

14  OO 

5  15 
14  00 

20 

e$0  90 

dl  30 

80 

31 
8^ 

ft  OO 
lOOO 

33 

84 

• 

$40  00 

42  50 

ftOOO 

40  00 
53  00 

35 

• ••••«•••• 

36 
37 

37  ftO 

ftOOO 

ft  OO 

8  75 
4  ftO 

8  25 

88 

39 

40 

41 
42 

48 

•  GonmoB. 


d  Patent  spzing. 


840 


REPORT  OP  THE   SECRETARY   OF  titil  iNTfiRtOfi. 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  ooniraote  awarded  in  San  FrancieoOj  Cat,,  under 
I  N0TB.~Figare8  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracte  have  been  awarded  i 


I 

a 

44 

45 
49 

47 
48 
49 
60 
51 

52 
GP 

54 
55 
66 
57 

58 
60 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


Class  10— ContinQed. 

VURMITURX  AKD  WOODEN  WABE— contlnned. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qnantitiea  as  required.) 


I 
1 
ft 

t 


Measnres,  wood,  l-peck,  iron*boand dozen. 

Meaaares,  wood,  i-oaahel,  ircm-boond ....do.. 
Mop-sticka do.. 


Pails,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  louipainted.  .do. . 

Pillows,  20  X  30  inches,  8  poonds  each)  onrled 
hair  or  mixed  filling 


Boiling  pins,  2^  x  13  inches  exolnstre  of 

handle dosen. 

Washboards,  zinc do.. 


Washstands,  wood 

Washtabs,  cedar,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the 
three  largest  shBes dosen. 


Wringers,  dothes 


„* 


23 
800 

6 
111 


93 
900 

19 

e 
111 


All  to  be  deiiTcred  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$1  60 

1  75 


185 


225 
270 


1  80 

225 
3  11 

260 


1  50 
907 

2  10 


14  85 
18  10 
11  54 
1110 
1154 

000 
9«4 

275 


ClAss  11.— saddles,  HASKBSS,  LEATHER,  &0. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
34 
85 
86 
87 


Blankets,  ^orse 

Bridles,  harness dosen. 

Bridles,  riding do.. 

Bridle-bits,  tinned,  corb * do.. 

Brashes,  horse,  leather  backs do.. 


Buckles,  rdlOT,  harness,  i*inoh  loop gross. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness: 

l-inch,  tinn«d-iron do.. 

{•Inch,  tinned-iron do.. 

1-incb,  tinned-iron do.. 

l^incn,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  trace,  l|-inch pairs. 

Buckles,  trace,  2-inch .*. do.. 

Chains,  halter, with  snap,  4i-feet,  Ka  0.  .dozen. 
Cinchas,  hair do.. 


Cockeyes,or trace-hooks, Japanned, 2*inch  .do.. 
Cockeyes,     or    trace-hooks,   Japanned,    2^ 

inch dozen. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  japanned,  2-inch do. . 

Cockeyes*  screwed.  Japanned,  2|-inch do.. 

Collars,  horse,  medium do.. 


Collars,  horse,  large do.. 


Cbllar8,mu]» ., do. 


Halten. 


.do. 


2 


81 

11 
81 


1 
2 
6 

4 
26 
78 

It 


6 

4 
5 

H 


i 
i 


94 

9 

31 

11 
31 


1 
9 

e 

4 
96 
78 

it 


ff 


4 
41 


4A 


$8  00 
8  50 
500 


1  70 


$2  62 

820 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
5,  /or  goodt  for  the  India*  »ervioB — Contiaoed. 


1 
1 

j 

1 
1^ 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
i 

1 

1 

s 

AH  to  bedeUTtnd  at  Shi  taBdMO,  C«L 

IS 

„ 

ISO 

■8S 

rji 

M 

•IIS 

lot 

B3 

3M 

(00 

<aTB 

W 

00 

S3 

M 

Cum  U.-BADDLXB,  HABmaSi  IXATHXB,  &0. 


■OM) 

soo 
0  00 

vs 

« 

'S 

18 

lass 

140 

leoo 

SiS 

1B0« 

10  00 

It 

4S 

iiow' 
Vis' 

f2  34 
19  89 

18  00 

a« 

4  80 

00 

«1 

OS 
ISO 
ISO 

10 

« 

IS 

^-^ 

i; 

IIO 

4  90 

iS 

u 

00 
4S 

>•» 

18  00 
13  M 

9M> 

1 

24 

11  00 
ZISO 
IBM 

—• 



IB 

'i 

M 

SB 

842 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatrdct  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FrandscOf  Col.,  under 
[NoTK.— Figures  in  liu-ge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded; 


I 


89 
40 

41 

42 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
64 
55 
50 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


GLA88  11. 
flADDLBS,  HAB5BB8,  LXATHEB,  AC. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qnantitiee  as 
required.) 


Hames.  Concord pairs. 

Harness,  doable,  with  breeching,  Con- 
cord hames sets . 

Harness,  doable,  without  breeohiug, 
Concord  hames seto. 

Harness,  plow,  double,  with  back-band 
and  collars,  Concord  hames sets. 

Leather,  calf-skin lbs. 


Leather,  harness  (15  to  18  pounds  per 
side) .lbs, 


Leather,  lace,  per  pound sides. 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock lbs. 

Leather,  sole,  oak do.. 


Kings,  hfttter gross. 

Kings,  harness,  assorted do. . 

Saddles , 


Surcingles doz. 

Wax,  saddler's,  African lbs. 

Wax,  shoemaker's,  African 


Additional  for  Forest  Orove  SehooL 

Skins,  kip 

Skins,  sheep,  msset 

Skins,  topping 


E3relets,  black boxes. 

Leather    dressing,    Whittemore,    or 
equal qts. 


I 

o 


50 
14 
17 
78 
1.066 

2,468 


84 

95 
2,090 


2 
9 
0 


14 
14 


96 
72 
72 
6 
12 


1^ 


g 

0 


50 
94 
14 

78 
1,066 

9,458 


34 

9ft 
9,090 


9 
9 
9 


I 


g 

t 


e 


n 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Fimn- 
Cisco,  CaL 


14 
14 


96 
79 
79 
6 
19 


$070 
97  OO 
99  OO 

18  75 
80 

88 

66 


29 


1  75 
1  OO 
7  SO 


6  00 

15 
15 


4  50 
65 
60 


60 


$0  65 


|0«7| 
50 


80 
097 


47| 


$0  75 

26  48 

2148 

13  48 
11  98 


627 


d48  00 

050  00 
/9  50 

/8  60 


61 


850 

11  50 

13  50 

600 

450 


a  Frank's  tannery,  best. 

b  No.  2  sole  leather,  all  grades,  1}  cents  per  pound  lest.    Frank's  tannery  best  mediom  sole  leather 

weighs  19  pounds  per  side.    Mediom  neavy  leather  weighs  20  pounds  per  Aide,    ^savy  leathw 

weighs  22  to  23  pounds  per  side. 
«No  hemlock  in  thiiB  market ;  will  Aunlsh  oak  instead,  at  prices  indicated  for  <Mk. 
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aicertisement  t^f  June  W,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  ««rvioe— Continued. 
awMds  were  made  on  comparison  of  samplea  which  accompanied  each  bid.] 


I 


^ 


I 


I 

5 


k 


I 

(4 


^ 


^ 


1 


« 
« 


I 

00 


O 


I 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Frandaco,  Cal. 


I 


10  74 


^ 


S9i 


2U 
211 


884 


58 


$06S 


«t20| 
c24i 


345 

4  45 

24 

80 

47 

40 


$0  741 
28  00 
23  00 
18  00 
71 


27i 
80 


501 

93 

21i 


1  75 

145 

10  72 


000 

720 

10 

10 


3  71 
40 
58 


45 


10  60 


39 

4a 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
40 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


06 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

71 


d  Medium,  per  doaea. 
«  Heavy,  per  dosen. 
/PerdoMB. 
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BEPOftt   OP   Xafi    SfiCttfiTARt   OF   THE   tNtEftlOfi. 


Ab$tr€Uit  of  proposals  received  and  contacts  awarded  in  San  FrandsoOf  Col,,  nndef 


[lfOT£.— Figure*  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontmcts  hare  been  awarded: 


J 


2 
8 
4 
9 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 


Class  12. 

▲gbicultubal  implbmkiftb. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as 
required.) 


Axle  ffrease,  of  2  doeen  boxes  each, 
peraozen oases 

Bags,  grain,  sSunless,  2^  bushels.. dos 

Coru'planters,  hand 

OoruHihellers 

Cradles,  grain,  4  fingers,  wi^  scythes, 

paok^  in  cases dos 

Cultivators,  l*horse 

C  nltivators,  2-horse 

Fanning'Uiills 

Feed-  cutter - 

Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,  8  oval  tines,  5i>feet 

handles,  packed  in  cases dos 

Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,4  oval  tines,  6i-feet 
handles,  packed  in  cases dos 

Forks,  manure,  c.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  long 
handles,  packed  in  cases dos 

Forks,  manore,  c  s.,  5  oval  tines,  long 
hanoles,  strapped  ferrule,  packed  in 
oases doa 


40 


88 
2 
2 

7 
8 
2 
8 
1 

82i 


8 

H 
If 


1 


46 


8 

3 

1 

3fH 


8 
41 


If 


8 
I 


I 

I 


All  to  be  deUvered  at  Qan  Ftaa- 
oisoo,  CsL 


$190 

1  80 


1  20 
10  60 

95  OO 
ff  OO 
6  OO 

17  OO 

400 

400 

30O 

4  14 

684 

749 

4  71 

684 


8t7 
990 


$190 
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advertitement  of  June  20, 1835, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  eervioe — Continned. 
avards  yrtfte  made  on  oompariaon  of  samplea  which  aocompanied  each  bid.] 


I 


^ 


4 


5 


I 


S 

I 


« 

I 

f4 


^ 


I 


^ 


^ 


I 


I 


I 


All  to  be  deUrered  at  San  Franoifloo,  CaL 


tl4l 


a$2  65 


00  50 

tn  00 


660 


8  oe 


$1  80 

1  20 

95 

1  76 


$1  30 


840 
26  00 


d6  16 
<6  86 


y7  60 
626 

896 


$182i 


$126 


aKo.  8  Hacks  und  Lamberts,  per 
6N0.I  Grant's. 
«  N06.  21, 90,  six-feet  handles. 
dSi^t  dosen  Ko.  1. 
•Ei^teen  dosen  No.  2. 
/ITiye-feet  bundles. 


n  00 
9 


(28  60 

660 

800 

22  00 

6  76 

460 
460 


6  76 
800 

660 


10  M 


$100 


$167 
1  16 


ti54 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 


21 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  coniracis  atmrded  in  San  FrandscOf  Cdi.^  under  adcei  tine- 
wsnt  ofJun€'20y  1885, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  lar^e  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  weis 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 


a 


Class  12— Continaed. 

AOBICULTURAL  IMPLB- 

MENTB — continued. 


23 

24 

26 

26 

27 
28 

29 

80 

81 

32 


33 


35 
86 

37 


38 
39 


o 


40 
41 
42 


46 
44 


45 


Handles,  ax,  36-inch, 
hickory,  Ko.  1  (sam- 
ples or  1  dozen  re- 
quired), packed  in 
cases doz 

Handles,  hay-fork,  5)- 
feet,  packed  in  cases, 
doz 

Handles,  hoe.  planter's, 
packed  in  cases. .  .doz. 

Handles,  pick.  36-inch, 
Ko.  1,  packed  in  cases, 
doz. 

Handles,  plow,  left-hand, 
doz.. 

Handles,  plow,  right- 
hand  doz. 

Handles,  shovel,  long, 
packed  in  cases . . .  doz . 

Handles,  spade,  packed 
in  cases doz. 

Harrow-teeth,  square, 
f  X 10  inches,  headed, 
lbs. 

Harrows,  40  teeth 

Hoes,  garden,  solid 
shanks,  c  s.,  8-inch 
doz 

Hoes  grub,  c.  s.,  oval 
eye,  No.  2 .doz 

Hoes,  planter's,  o.  s., 
solid  shank,  8-inch, 
doz 

Machines,  mowing, 
single-trees,  double- 
trees, and  neck-yoke 
complete,  with  two 
dozen  extra  knives — 


Machine,  mowing  and 
reaping  combinMl,  sin- 
gle-trees, double-trees, 
and  neck-yoke  com- 
plete, with  1  dozen 
extra  knives  for  each, 
mowing  and  reaping. . 

Machine,  reaping,  single- 
•  1  rees,     double  -  trees, 
and   neck-yoke  com- 
plete,  with   2  dozen 
extra  knives 


102 

8 

2 

12 

"i 
Ui 

li 

i 


1,738 
8 


31i 


6 


a  Ko.  1,  all  steel. 

bKo.  ],Benicia. 

c  Ko.  1,  Kirby. 

d  Kos.  1  and  2,  Champ, 

#Ko.2,W.A.Woo4« 


1 
'2 

ce 


102 
3 

13 

Hi 
11* 

li 

1-2 


1,733 
11 


31* 
li 


o  ^ 


•E 

•  s 

.a 
.a 

4 


9 

si 

B 


^ 


I 

I 


JS 

o 


M 


eS 

o 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  CaL 


$1  ST 

2  25 
1  98 

1  70 

3  30 
3  30 
9  ISl 
9  19 


3^ 
10  68 


3  OO 

4  00 

5  OO 


4  95 

640 


660  00 

d67  50 
/63  00 


$165 


$1  76 


185 


1  60 


dll7  00 

/165  00 


dOSOO 

/103  00 


840 


360 
6  75 


$195 

900 

216 

1  75 

8  3$ 
8  85 

2  50 
2  50 


04* 

10  75 


380 


600 


5  25 


1188 


2  09 

1  74 


$2  25 

8  00 

200 

200 


Hh 


e25  00 
e55  00 
y66  00 


A55  00 
il65  00 


illOOO 


•  ••••*  tf 


418 


)»•  •  »•  • 


200 
200 


s 


400 

10  12 

5  75 


24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 


82 
88 


34 
85 

86 


87 
38 


89 
40 
41 


43 
48 


44 


/  Kos.  2  and  3,  Buckeye. 
Ko.  4,  Buckeye,  Kew  Hodd  "  B.»' 
Ko.  1,  Russell's. 


i 
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Ah9iract  of  proposal  B  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  advertise' 
ment  of  June  20, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 

(KoTR.-  Pi^res  in  large  type  c  enote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded;  award*  were 

made  on  coniparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


J8 

a 

0 


46 


CiASS  12— Contimied. 

▲GBICULTUUAL   IMPLE- 
MENTS—continued. 


47 

48 
49 


50 
51 
52 
53 

54 

55 

56 
57 

58 

59 


60 
61 


62 
63 
64 


65 
66 
67 
68 

60 

70 


Machine,  threshing,  8 
horse  •  power,  com> 
plete,  with  stacker, 
mounted  power,  and 
all  necessary  belting 
and  fixtures 

Ox-bow  keys,  2-inch, 
doz .  i 

px-bows,  2-iDcb do.. 

Picks,  earth,  steel -point- 
ed, assorted,  5  and  0  I 
pounds doasJ 

Plow,  7-lnch,  o.  s.,  1- 
horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,   9-iuch,  c.  s.,  1-  • 
horse,  with  extra  share' 

Plows,  10-inch,  c.  s..  2-  , 
horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  11 -inch,  c  s.,  2- 
horso,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  12-)nch,  c.  8..  2- 
hor8e,with  extra  share 

Plows,  14-inch,  c.  s.,  2-  | 
horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  12-inch, 
with  rolling  coulter, 
gauge-wheel,  and  extra 
share 

Plow,  breaking,  13-inoh, 
with  roIUnff  coulter, 
gauge- wheel,  and  extra 
share  

Plows,  breaking,  14-inch, 
with  rolling  coulter, 
gauge-whee^andextra 
share  

Plows,  shovel,  uinglo 

Pumps,  iron,  open  top, 
pitcher  spout,  3-inch 
cylinder 

Pomps,  w6od 


Pump*  tubing,  wood, 
with  necessary  coupl- 
ings, per  foot foot 

Bakes,  hay,  sulky 


71 
72 


Bakes,  hay,  wood,  12 
teeth,  2  bow  s doz 

Bakes,  malleable  iron, 
handled,  12  teeth  .doz 

Scoops,  grain,  medium 
quality.  No.  4 doz . 


I 

o 


a 
es 
a 


4 

12 


OH 
1 

12 

6 

27 

63 
4 


i 
1 

^* 
:3 


4 


1 
19 

6 
97 

73 
4 


o  ^ 
.3« 


f 


I 

Ha 


CO 

II 


I 


? 


•i 


M 


I 
! 


All  to  be  delivered  at  8an  Francisoo,  Cal. 


1 

1 

3 
2 

3 
9 

3 
3 

3 
3 

00 

lOO 

6 

6 

7 

7 

10 

10 

n 

IS 

a70000 

65 
500 


ft  40 

7  90 

7  50 
9  5ft 

10  75 

11  05 
19  ftO 

18  55 

10  00 


19  60 
4O0 


c27  00 
022  50 

2  00 
2  75 

9  70 


18  00 

7  50 

7  70 

8  40 
12  25 

12  95 

13  80 
15  05 

21  00 


24  50 
4  55 


24  50 


3  00 
8  75 


51795  00 

80 
6  00 


025 

015 

7  9ft 

750 
10  25 

io«o 

10  90 

12  70 

17  8ft 

18  ftO 


18ftO 

350 


98ft 

04  76 

07  ftO 


al9 
A93 
cil6  50 
/93  90 

9  6ft 


2  75 
925 


$0  90 


550 


$8  42 
8  35 


3  00 
10  00 


46 

47 
48 


49 
50 
51 
53 

5S 

54 

56 
56 

57 

58 


69 
60 


61 
68 


64 
65 
66 
67 

68 
60 

70 


71 
72 


7  OO 

8  75 

a  No.  1.  The  thrashing  machine  will  be  "  BuflTalo  Pitts,"  with  28-inoh  cylinder,  of  this  year's  importa- 
tion, with  all  improvements  that  are  on  these  machines.  The  stacker  will  be  as  follows :  Stackers, 
self-supporting  and  Jointed,  length  22  foet,  and  having  a  reel  so  arranged  that  a  boy  can  raise  it  from  the 
gronna  to  any  desired  angle  with  perfect  ease.  The  stacker-belt,  very  substantially  made,  having  a 
middle  belt  and  pulleys,  so  as  to  make  it  run  true  and  nev^r  run  oflf  the  pulleys.  The  slats  ar^  fnste^e^ 
on  to  the  belt  so  that  they  cannot  get  loose.    The  price  ii#med  also  iDclade«  n  *'  baod-JaoX-" 

6  No.  1,  PitU,  with  100  foet  belting.  -wm*    .     ,    f^  t^  v 

0  No.  1,  Tieer. 

d  No.  1,  Paodook  (look-lever  and  all  ateel  wheels). 

0  No.  8,  Chieftain. 

/  Na  8,  BeUabl6.(look-l8m  m4  aU  etMl  wl»«9lt), 
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KEPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Frandsco,  Cdl,,  under  advertise' 
ment  of  June  20,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 


[NOTK.— Fignree  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraots  have  been  awarded ;  awards  wert 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


I 

79 


74 
76 
76 

77 
78 


79 
80 
81 


82 
83 

84 


85 
80 


87 
88 


89 
90 
91 


02 
93 

94 
95 

96 
97 


CLAflB  12— Continned. 

▲OBICfULTUBAL  IMPLB- 

MBKTB— continued. 


Scythes, 


assorted, 


cytnes,  grass,  assorted, 
30  to  40  in<ui,  packed 
incases doz 

Scythe*snaths dos. 

Shovels,  medimn  onal- 
ity,  long-handle,  No.  2, 
round  point,  packed 
incases dos. 


Shovels,  long-handle, 
extra  heavy,  for  road- 
work doz 


Shovels,  medium  qual- 
ity, short-handle.  No. 
2,  square  point,  pask- 
ed  in  coses ^oz. 

Spades,  medium  quality, 
long-handle,  No.  8, 
packed  in  cases. .  .doz. 

Spades,  long-handle, 
extra  heavy,  for  ditch- 
ing   doz. 


Spades,  medium  quality, 
short-handle,  Jlo.  3, 
packed  in  cases. .  .doz. 

Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks, 
honoled  .  doz. 

Wheelbarrows,  all  iron . 

Wheelbarrows,  garden, 
medium  size 


Yokes,  ox,  large,  oUed 
andjMdnted 


o 


23: 

22: 

151 


8 


14f 


13 
0 


a  No.  1,  Beed's. 
b  No.  1,  French. 
«Nos.  land  2,  Miller's. 
d  No.  1,  Ames. 


I 


93: 
99: 

ft 


8 

141 

ft 

ft 

13 

6 


d 


.a 

I 


I 
f 


I 


4 


i 


All  to  be  delivered  at  Saa  Fraocisoo,,CaL 


17  00 
650 
600 

e9ft 


600 

520 


1100 
860 
700 


600 
ft  90 


600 
ft  90 


11  00 
850 
7  00 


6  00 
•  ft90 

•  ftO 

858 

8  25 
3  75 

4  9ft 


iooo 


6  75 


a6  25 
«4  25 


dio  sri 


e4  25 


dlO  871 


10  75 
7  1ft 

860 


$6  85 


460 
640 


560 


dll  00 


550 


550 


dll  00 


550 


10  75 
850 

3  ftO 


475 


$6  88 
573 
524 


7  25 
6  50 


s5  78 
524 


06  07 


7  35 


607 


I 


&$6  00 


73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


78 
79 
80 


<ai00i81 
81 
81 


/7  00 


81 


/7  00  86 
87 


dUOO 


/7  00 


10  50 
A8  40 


91 
91 

98 
94 

9S 
98 

97 


e  Nos.  1  and  2,  same  quality  as  Lane  Sl  Stone^ 

H.Bd.Pt.,No.2. 
/Nal,  Game's. 

iNa  1,  Same  quality  as  Laasw  D.H. 
Nal, 
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Ah»iraei8  of  propotah  received  and  coniraete  awisrded  in  San  FrancisoOt  Cat.,  under  adver- 
iieemeni  of  June  20,  1885,  for  goods  for  (he  Indian  eervice — Continaed. 

fisron.— Jlcnret  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  mt  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


mm 

i 


8 


10 


12 

13 

14 

16 
16 
17 

18 

10 

20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
26 
26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
83 
34 
85 
86 
87 

88 

30 


CLA08  14. 
OLAflB,  Ona,  AXD  PAIMTB. 

(IMiTerable,  packed  in  qnanti- 
tiesasreqniced.  Oil-canstobe 
made  of  iC  tin.  Material  for 
oases  to  be  1  inch  thick  for 
top  ends,  and  |  inch  thick  for 
sides  and  bottoms.  Cases  not 
*€i  be  stramped.  Bids  may  also 
be  made  for  oils  in  "Jacket 
cans.') 


Crome,  yellow,  in  oil lbs. 

Glass,  inndow,  8  x  10,  American, 
Bqoality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  0  x  12,  American, 
Bqnality boxes. 

GHass,  window,  0  x  16,  American, 
B  quality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  12,  Ameri- 
can, Bqoality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  14,  Ameri- 
can, B  qmili^ boxes. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  16,  Ameri- 
can, B  quality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  12  x  14,  Ameri- 
can, B  quality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  12  x  16,  Ameri- 
can, BqusJity boxes. 

Glass,  window,  12  x  18,  Ameri- 
can, Bquality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  14  x  20,  Ameri- 
can, B  quaUty boxes. 

Glass,  window,  16  x  20,  Ameri- 
can, Bqoality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  22,  Ameri- 
can, Bquality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  16  x  24,  Ameri- 
can, Bqoality boxes. 

Glasier's  glass-cutters 

Japan    galls. 

Lampblack,  in  pai>ers lbs. 

Leao,  red,  standHrd  brand,  dry, 
pounos. 

Lead,  white,  pure,  and  best .  .lbs. 

Ochre,  Rochelle,  in  oil do. 

Oil,  hajness,  in  cans,  cased  .galls. 

OiL  kerosene,  fire-test  not  less 
tnan  1S(P,  in  6-gallon  tin  cans, 
cased.  Samples  ot  1  pint  re- 
quired  galls 

Oil,  lard,  good  quality^  in  cans,? 
cased galls  i 

Oil,  linseed,  boiled,  in  cans,  cased, 
gallons 


\ 


Qil,  linseed,  raw,  in  cans,  cased, 
gallons 

Oil,  lubricating,  mineral,  crude, 
in  cans,  cased galls. 

Oil,  sewing-machine hot . 

Paint,  roof galls. 

Paper,  building lbs. 

Turpentine, in  cans, cased  .galls 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  groui^d . . lbs 

Yamisb,  copal,  1-gaUon  cans, 
gallons. 

Yamish,  copal,  6-gallon   cans, 

Wl^ibig  "!.'.'.'.'. .'.'.'.... '.'.'.'.'.'.\b» 


1 


106 

3 

lO 

9 


19 

3 

11 

91 

11 

1 

1 

91 
19 


49 

799 
6,5ftO 

189 
94 


9,980 

979 


) 


^ 


I 

S 


I 


I 


^ 


To  be  debrered  mt  San  Frandaoo,  CaL 


390 


lOO 


30 
394 
130 
3O0 
160 
990 

98 

90 
919 


$0  00 


$0  66i 


$0  16 

9  99 

9  99 

9  99 

9  99 

9  99 

9  79 

9  79 

9  79 

9  79 

9  79 

9  79 

9  79 

989 
8i 

60 
16 

0 

67 


80 
60 


5^ 


52| 


20 
9i 

80 


46 
12 

85 

80 
1 


$0  10 


74 
91 

J 


991 

40 


99 


49 


18 

6 
40 


49 
6 

79 

69 

1 


•9  99 

260 

260 

260 

260 

260 

2  76 

2  76 

2  76 

2  76 

2  76 

2  76 

2  76 

286 

10 

69 

10 


5^ 


23i 
97i 

62 
70 

58 
57 

52 
66 

m 


47J 


$0  18 


06 


46i 
7 

85 

11 


I 

I 


1 
2 
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4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 


23 
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27 
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33 
33 
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35 
86 

37 

38 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FrancisoOt  Cal,  under  adwr- 
tisement  of  June  20, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Contiuued. 

[NOTK.— Figarefl  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded ;  awan\a  were 

nuide.on  oompariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
d 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

10 
20 

21 
22 

28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
83 


34 

35 

36 
!37 

38 
vSO 

',40 

41 
42 


Clam  15. 
iira»i  and  ibon  kbttlbs,  tin,  tin-warb, 

BTO. 

(Deliverable  packed  In  qnantitiee  as  re- 
quired.) 


Boilers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bot- 
toms, size  21  X  11  X  13  inches,  iron 
dit>p-handles.  riveted,  Xo.  8 doe. 

Backets,  water,  galvanised  iron,  4  gal- 
lons  .doz. 

Csndle-molds,  in  stands  of  8  molds  (per 

dosen  stands) dos. 

Candle-sticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch . .  do. . 

Cans,  kerosene,  1-gallon  common  top.do. . 
Coffee-boilers,  2  qto.,  ftin  sise,  plain  tin, 

riveted  spout  and  handle doz. 

Coffee-boilers,  4  qts.,  fcQl  size,  plain  tin, 

riveted  spout  and  handle doz. 

Coffee-boilers,  6  qts.,  full  size,  plain  tin, 

riveted  spout  and  handle doz. 

Coffee-mills,  iron  hopper  box,  No.  3. .  do. . 

Coffoe-mills,  side,  No.  1 dos. 

Cups,  pint,  full  size,  stamped-tin,  retin- 

ned,  riveted  handle doz. 

Cups,  quart,  ftill  size,  stamped*tin,  retin- 
ned,  riveted  handle doz. 

Dippers,  water,  l-qt»,  full  size,  long  iron 
handles,  riveted doz. 

Dippers,  water,  2-qts.,  ftdl  size,  long  iron 
handles,  riveted doz. 

Funnels,  1-qt.,  IhU  size,  plain  tin.. ..do.. 
Funnels,  2*qt.,  fbll  size,  plain  tin. . .  .do . . 
Orators,  nntmeg do.. 

Kettles,  brass,  2  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  3  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  5  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  6  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  10  gallons 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7, 11,  and 
14  quarts),  galvanized  iron,  redipped, 
strapped  bottom . nests. 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7,  11,  and 
14  qts.),  plain  iron,  strapped  bottom, 
nests. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  7 quarts doz. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  11  quarts  .  .do . . 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  14  quarts . . .  do . . 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety do. . 

Match-safes,  Jspannediron,  self-closing, 

raedinmsize doz. 

Pails,  water,  heav:^'  tin,  retinned,  10  qts., 

dozen. 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  14  qts., 

dozen. 

a  Ball,  15  cents  per  dozen  extra. 


9k 


9-3 
14 

3A 

•k 

If 


a 

CO 

I 


I 


4 


m 


I 


I 

I 


To  be  delivered  at  San  T^raikcisoo,CaL 


I 


$70 


9 
9k 


1-3 

9 
9 
9 
9 

4 


17 

1 
li 

P 

9 

41 

6 


8  86 

5  76 


$5  06 
585 


0  50 
7  60 


$19  90 

800 


60 


280 


1  00 
]  99 
1  99 

225 
8  10 


10  60 


600 
609 


917  60 
750 


945 

al95 

09  95 

485 
4  60 
6  75 

76 

99 

el  00 

el  00 

125 

1  60 

80 

126 


1  75 


5  99 

6  59 

7  59 

750 


400 
500 


$18  00 

5  75 

760 
600 


75 
69 

2  76 

200 

800 

600 
3  75 
595 

176 
60 
60 
60 

»1  00 
90 

84 

^70 

96 
680 
99 
195 
99 

99 

120 

1  05 

9  95 

3  99 

1  60 


1  99 

487 
700 
825 
0  60 


9  95 
6  59 

875 


$5  25 


5  59 

7  50 


8 
8 
4 

S 

6 
7 
8 

• 

M 

11 
13 
U 

» 

16 
17 

18 
18 


81 


2t 
85 
88 
37 

86 
» 
80 
81 
82 


38 


84 
85 

86 
87 
88 


40 
41 
48 


6  Plain. 


sTin  handle. 
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piTon Wtgarta  la  luge  t^pe  denote  (be  ntea  ■(  whli 


OUiH  JB— Conthiiud. 


Paoa,  Iqiuit,  Ml  *iie.  deBp-pnAdlng, 
■tampsd-tln,  nOimed doc. 

:    Faiu,SqiUTts,ftiII>lia.d«p-pDdding, 

<  pko*.  dlah,  12  qurU,  lUl  ■!»,  TS. 
-~-imped-tlD.  nUnned doi. 

I,  diah,  18   qnartL  fbU  ■!»,  IX 
unpfld-tlD,  retiUAed  -..- doi. 

I    Ptat,  diut.  Jkpuuwd do.. 

I  Paiu,  frr,  Ho.4,  fnllaiie,  wroDght-troD, 
pollibed dm. 

:  Paoa,  Hd,  t  qouts,  full  tlM.  atMDpsd- 
tlii.ntiaimd doi. 

Paoa.  tin,  i  qoarts.  (Oil  alie,  atamped, 
Uo.  returned doa. 

\  Paoa,  tin,  •  qnarU,  full  aiie,  aMmped- 
tiii.retimMd doa. 

»,  atamped'tiB.  O-loeh,  baking, 

—  jp,  jellj doa. 

I    Platee, atamped. tin, 0.incta,diiiiuir. do.. 

I    Plataa,  atamped-Un,  S-lneh,  pte — do. . 

I*aDGh»,(inDer'a.bollDw,i-1iioli..do.. 
I  PtuHhea,  ttnner'a,  hollo v,^noli.. do.. 
I  f^ooopa, gTtHwr'a, hand, ^& 30  ...--do.- 
'    Sooopa,  graeer'a,  band,  Vo.  M do. . 

""^ — Ta,  tlnnflr'a,lund,  Vo.7.  ........... 

ra,  tbuwr'a,  buid,  Ko.  B 

I    8aideilBK-i™>.No.S,iiiba.eHli.^lT. 
I    Spoona,  tablv.  tlnned.lren doi. 

.    Spoon*,  tea,  tinned-lroD do. 

I 

I    TeapoU,  planlsbed-Un,  4  pinto,  nmnd 

i    TIb  ahaet,'  14  i  ^'  Inobea,  IC,  char- 

ooal boiee. 

i    TK  alieet,  14  i  20  tnohea.  IX,  obar- 

,  ahee^'u  i' SO  inohe«,'tKiiier,lZ .  do '. 

Waah  baelns.  rtamped-tUi,  flat  bottom, 
■tlimed,  11  Inobsi doa. 

n,  aheet  n  X  B4  Inebea,  Ma  B . .  .lb* . 

5067  mo 10 


so 

420 
S40 

tn 
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ao 
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lU 

•a  15 

tllO 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab8tract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FranoiscOt  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement  of  June  20,  1885, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.]      « 


I 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
82 
83 

U 
85 
86 
37 
88 


OlabbU. 

stoybs,  hollow-wabb,  pxpk8,  etc. 

(DeUverable  packed  in  qoantities  as  re- 
quired.) 


Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  famaoe,  20 

gallons  actual  capacity 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace,  40 

gallons  actnalcapacity 

CMdrons,  iron,  portable,  witii  fbmaoe,  90 

gallons  actual  capacity 

EIdows,  stove-pipe,  size  5-inch,  4  pieces, 

No.  26  iron 


Elbows,  stqve-pipe,  siae  6-inch,  4  pieces. 
No.  26  iron 


Elbows,  stove  pipe,  size  7-inch,  4  pieces, 
No.  26  iron 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern,  10 
inches  diameter  inside 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern,  12 
inch  es  diameter  inside 

Pipe,  stove,  5inch,  No.26iron,  cut,  punched, 
and  formed  to  shape,  not  riveted ;  nested 
in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets . .  joints. 

Pipe,  stove,  6-inch,  Nu.96iroD,  cut,  punched, 
and  formed  to  shape,  not  riveted ;  nested 
in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets .  joints . 

Pipe,  stove,  7-inoh,  No.26  iron,  cut- punched, 
Mid  formed  to  shape,  not  rivetea ;  nested 
in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets .  .Joints . 

Polish,  stove gross. 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  24  inches  long. . 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  27  inches  long. . 
Stoves,  box,  heaUng,  wood,  32  inches  long. . 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  87  inches  long. . 


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  6-inch,  with  iron 
and  tin  furniture,  complete  * 


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  7-inch,  with  iron 
and  tin  furniture,  complete  * 


■s 


t 

9 

P 

OP 


9 
9 

9 
98 

8 

94 

9 

969 

895 

48 


6i$3 


8 

•8 
Iff 


94 


I 


a 


I 


O 


I 


• 
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To  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  CaL 


12 
6  40 
8  60 


$3  CO 

4  00 


12  00 


2  60 


$0  151 


16J 


20 


500 

625> 
900 

9  60 


14  00 


16  00 
19  00 
22  50 


70 
1  00 

15 

16* 


19 

3  00 


5  50 


11  50 


15  85 


$9  CO 

18  OO 

38  CO 

25 
Iff 

83 
18 


90 
14 
16 


27 
5  75  $8 
825     5 


ff95 

4  25 
425 
500 

600 
550 

794 
9  00 
7  75 

990 

12  00 
950 
950 

14  SO 

13  00 
12  25 

ITffO 

15  50 

14  50 
14  SO 
14  50 
11  00 


00 
00 
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2 

8 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

U 

U 


13 
14 
15 
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17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
2S 
28 
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25 
96 
27 
28 
29 

80 
31 


S3 
84 


37 


*  Note.— Furniture  for  8-inch  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  following  viz:  1  iron  pot  and  oover;  Itron 
kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash-boiler  and  oovw,  flat  couper  boMon, 
21  X  11 X 13  inches,  iron  drop-handles,  riveted ;  1  coffee  boiler,  6-qnart,  flat  copper  bottom ;  1  tin  t«a  ketUe 
copper  bottom,  8-inch ;  1  tin  water  dipper,  2-quart;  2  square  tin  pans,  8i  x  12,  1  round  pan,  stamped 
each  1|  and  8-qnart ;  2  iron  dripping  pans,  12  x  16  inches,  seamless.  Furniture  €or  other  sizes  of  oook- 
stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  most 
flt  the  pipe-collsr  and  the  other  a  6-inoh  pipe. 
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AhBbraet  of  proposaU  recdved  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.y  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  20, 1885,  for  g^iodsfor  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

fVoTX.— Figures  in  large  type  denote,  the  rates  at  whioh  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

ixuule  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


ti 
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39 

40 
41 
42 
4.3 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


Clabb  lO—Continaed. 

BTOVXS,  HOLLOW  WABX,  PIPBS,  KTC.~COnt'd. 

(Deliyerable  i>aoked  in  quantities  as  re- 
quired.) 


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  8-inch,  with  iron 
and  tin  furniture,  ccuuplete* 


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  9-inch,  with  iron 
and  tin  furniture,  complete* 


Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  32-inch. . 


SMI 


li 


I 

s 

& 

.a 


To  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  CaL 


$20  50  $18 
20  00 


29  00 


12  25 


23  00 


19  75 


75,$91  CO 

18  50 

16  00 
22  00 

17  00 
13  00 


25  75 
21  75 

34  CO 
20  50 

lOffO 


I 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
40 
47 
48 
49 


*  Note. —Furniture  for  8-inch  cook  stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  vis:  1  iron  pot  and  cover:  1  iron 
kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper  bottom 
21  X  11x18  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted;  1  cofifee  boiler,  6-quart,  flat  copper  bottom;  1  tin  tea 
kettle,  copper  bottom,  8-inch ;  1  tin  water  dipper,  2qnart ;  2  square  tin  pans.  81  x  12,  1  round  pan, 
stamped  each  1^  and  Squart ;  2  iron  dripping  pans,  12  x  16  inches,  seamless.  .  Furniture  for  other  uses 
of  cook-stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  Each  rtove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe^  one  end  of 
which  must  fit  the  pipe-coliar  snd  the  other  a  6-inch  pipe. 
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(Kon FtgDiM  Id  IwBe  (yp*  denoto  tbe  ratM  at 


Cum,  100  pbiuda  ■  ■  i 

finoh.Q.  ■..cot  will 

l^idho-  •..oat  with  DHL 
aoi. 

U-lDOh,  «.  ■.,  IDtWith 

nnt dot. 

II'InEh,  &  ■..  ent  wltb 

t-ls  Bh,  O.V,  GTiVwitbnat,' 

ct.,  hollow,  tiiiDh.da.. 
CI..  hDUow,  l-lnohdo.. 
post-hole,  S'liiah do. . 

a.  >.,  nddlar's,  uaorted, 
rejnilar dot. 

&  B.,  BhoflmftkBr'fl,  pes, 
uaorted,  regular,  doi. 

tag,    aworted,    ncD- 

Axm: 

■aaoTtad,  )t  to  11  poniida, 
Taskcs  pMtern .  .doi . 
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Ah9iraoi  of  propotaU  received  and  oeniracU  atoarded  in  San  FranoiscOt  Cal.^  under  adver 
lUement  of  June  20,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

pfoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 

made  on  coini»ariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.) 


I 


1 
2 

8 
4 
5 

6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
•40 
60 
61 
62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 


Clam  17— Contlnaed. 
HAKDWABB— conttaned. 


Bite,  anger,  cast  steel,  k  inch dos 

Bits,  anger,  caststeel«  finch do.. 

Bits,  anger,  cast  steel,  (inch do. 

Bits,  anger,  oast  steel,  }  inch do. 

Bits,  anger,  cast  steel,  finch do.. 

Bits,  anger,  cast  steel,  1  inch do. . 

Bits,  gimlet,  double  cnt,  assorted,  |  to  § 

inch dos. 

Bolts,  carriage,  ^xl per  100. 

Bolts,  carriage,  t  z  li do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  X  2 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  }x2| do.. 

B<dts,  carriage,  i  X  8 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  I  x3| do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  {x  4 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  ix4| do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  x6 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |x  2 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  I  x2i do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  x3 . . 
Bolts,  carriage,  {  x4. . 
Bolts,  carriage,  i  X  5 . . 
Bolts,  carriage,  |  x6. . 
Bolts,  carriage, }  x7. . 
Bolts,  carriage, }  x8. . 
Bolts,  carriage,  1x0. . 
Bolts,  canlage,  1  x4. . 
Bolts,  carriage.  {  x6. . 
Bolts,  carriage,  |  x6. . 
Boltd,  carriage,  |  x7 . . 
Bolts,  carriage,  I X  8 . . 
Bolts,  carriage,  S  xlO. 


do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Bolts,  carriage,  4x11 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  ix  12 do.. 

Bolts,  door,  wronght-iron  barrel,  S-inch.dos. . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nnt,  i  X 1 per  100. 

B<dts,  square  head  and  nut,  {x  1^ do. . 

Bolts, square  head  and  nut,  I x2 do.. 

Bolts, square  head  and  nut,  I X 2^ do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  I  x3 do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  {  x  3^ do. . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  I X 4 do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  t  x 4^ do. . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  ^x.i do. . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  A  x  li do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  Mid  nut,  A  ^  2-'- ^^ 


x2i do.. 

x8 do.. 

x81 do.. 

x4 do  . 

x4^......do.. 

X  5. . •• • ..do. . 

X  5|....  ..do.. 


Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  squMre  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 

Bolts, square  head  and  nut,  j'^ x6T do 

Bolts, square  head  and  nut,|xl do.. 

Bolts,  squsie  head  and  nut,  1x2 do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  I X 2| do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  I X 8 do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  f  x8| do. . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  I  x  4 do . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  f  x  4^ do. . 

Bolta» square  head  and  nut,  I X  5 do.. 


DeliTered  at  San  Frandsco,  CaL 


3 
790 
800 
TAO 
850 

690 
550 
900 
900 
794 
450 
800 
•94 
400 
IftO 
350 
350 
3ffO 
450 
350 
336 
tSQ 
300 
lOO 
ISO 
IffO 
4 
900 
500 
590 
400 

too 

300 
994 
300 
900 

500 
TOO 
995 
950 
875 
475 
375 
90O 
300 
50 
150 
175 
300 
995 
395 
900 
300 


•a* 

40 
40 
43 
46 
40 
58 
56 
60 
62 
70 
75 
81 
03 
05 
17 
20 
41 
53 
52 
71 
00 
10 
30 
70 
3  00 
8  10 
1  20 
84 
84 
87 
00 
03 
06 
00 
02 
06 
06 
00 
05 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 
35 
40 
10 
14 
20 
26 
32 
40 
45 
50 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


10 
20 
30 
65 
00 


3  00 

80 

31 

31 

36 

39 

41 

44 

46 

49 

51 

58 

69 

67 

77 

87 

•7 

107 

117 

197 

197 

143 

555 
67 
191 
915 
939 
9  55 


84 
84 
87 
00 
03 
06 
00 
02 
06 
06 
00 
05 
00 
14 
18 
23 
27 
32 
87 
08 
14 
32 
26 
82 
88 
44 
50 


$1  12 
1  20 

1  30 
165 

2  10 

3  05 

65 
64 
64 
66 
70 
71 
75 
77 
80 
82 
05 
12 
21 
88 
50 
70 
85 
00 
18 
2  45 
2  70 
300 
325 
850 


4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
30 
58 
20 
00 
05 
05 
08 
10 
15 
20 
21 
05 
07 
10 
15 
20 
22 
28 
32 
86 
40 
42 
25 
82 
3G 
40 
45 
48 
52 


$0  43 
43 
45 
47 
40 
50 
52 
54 
60 
72 
78 
88 
84 
05 
15 
26 
87 
48 
67 
85 
05 
20 
2  30 
2  75 
85 
05 


2 
2 


77 
77 


83 

86 


91 
94 

88 
88 
99 


lOO 
104 
108 

no 

114 
118 

190 


105 

no 

116 
191 
197 
139 
138 


1 
1 
1 
2 


$120 
80 
40 
80 
20 
3  20 

75 

60 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

80 

86 

92 

1  04 

1  16 

1  28 

1  40 

1  52 

1  64 

1  85 
205 

2  25 
2  45 

2  65 

3  05 
3  25 
8  45 

70 
90 
98 
01 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
» 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


05 
OB  I  39 
12  I  40 
15  I  41 


20 
12 
12 
16 
22 
27 
33 
37 
43 
48 
54 
58 
26 
38 
40 
47 
54 
61 
68 
75 


42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


BEPOBT  OP  THE   8E0HETARY  OP   THE  INTERIOR. 
Atttract  ofpropotalt  rfteived  a%d  eontmeti  eteardtd  {«  San  FfaneUco,  Cat,,  mider 
[NOT!.— Flgntea  In  large  tffiB  dcoole  the  ratM  at  which  ea 


...ponida. 


Brnahea,  marklig,  «uorted  do. 

Bru>h(w,piint,  ^brlat](«,Ma.  I,  fUllalH.- do. 

Bmslies,  paint,  allbidsUH,  If o.  i,  fall  slu do. 

Bn»heB.p>lnl,  allbrlBU».Ma.  I,  ftillaUe... do. 

BnuhH,  paint,aU<>ii>tlM,Mo.  3.ftiUaiw..^ do. 

^ntahai,  lenib,  ft-row,  K^loch ..i.........._...do. 


BnubM,  mlwn,  S-TVw,  KMaah,.., 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

4tk'erUsemeni  of  June  20,  1885,  far  goods  for  the  IndUm  tarriotf— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplea  which  aooompanied  hide.] 
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1 

1 

• 
Frank  M.  French. 

O 

►« 

• 

1 

s 

• 
• 

1 

8 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

DeliTered  at  San  Frandaoo,  CaL 

$1  68 

$143 

149 

155 

160 

166 

179 

1  77 

156 

158 

166 

1  75 

1  83 

200 

176 

178 

187 

195 

9  64 

3  19 

939 

9  47 

9  65 

3  49 

3  70 

93 

25 

97 

81 

34 

38 

49 

44 

56 

55 

$1  82 
1  89 

1  96 

2  08 
2  10 
2  17 
2  81 
1»2 
208 
2  11 
224 
286 
2  56 
2  17 
227 
288 
2  48 
2  60 
2  69 

2  90 

3  11 
8  82 

4  46 
480 

46 
46 
48 
60 
67 
76 
83 

1 

1  60 

« 

1  M 

8 

1  60 

4 

1  72 

5 

1  76 

6 

1  75 

7 

1  60 

K 

1  63 

9 

1  68 

• 

10 

in 

11 

175 

12 

183 

13 

1  92 

14 

2  00 

15 

2  06 

•16 

*2  12 

17 

2  20 

18 

2  25 

10 

2  46 

20 

2  66 

21 

2  80 

22 

8  66 

23 

3  75 

24 

46 

25 

46 

26 

48 

71 

60 

28 

67 

?» 

78 

80 

82 

31 

90 

82 

1  00 

33 

1  09 

34 

8 

10 

10 

660 

16  56 

35 

81 

36 

550^ 

•  ••••••••••a 

37 

9  76 

38 

10  76 

'   96  56 

600 

7  60 

1100 

500 

•0  60 

3  76 

7  56 

1166 

9  76 

10  55 
6  60 
792 

12  10 
2  55 
2  10 
220 
2  00 
185 
1  60 
1  80 
800 
160 
1  95 

316 

225 
176 
800 

39 

40 

41 

42 

8  70 

190 

2  76 

168 

174 

1  60 
180 
8  00 
1  96 
8  10 
840 
165 

43 

200 

400 
826 

1  76 
200 

$2  00 
1  66 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
63 
64 
56 

56 

67 

858     EEPOBT  OP  THE  8ECEETAET  OP  THE  INTEBIOE. 

Abitraet  of  prcpomU  rec«ivtd  and  oontraett  amiriti  In  San  Fivmoiseo,  Cal.,  uttitr 
ITon.—Vlgara*  In  Inge  type  denq^  the  nl«*  lit  irUoh  oontncta  b»Tebean»*udad| 


Selireiad  >t  Sao  F 


lUnob.MiT«ir 

ixSlush.  >DoieplB,aei 
X  2t  Inch,  locse  pk,  ec 
z  3  Inoh,  looM  plD,  kec 
txSlnek,  Unee plm, ■« 
u  sod  oatalde.  S  UMh** 


id  oatAldiit  8  InoliM-  -  ■ 


Cktdiea,  tnm,  anpboud... 


a,  with  twi-ni.  ordiuan' 

perpmuid. 

>,  with  bwIt^  oralniTj 

perpoasd. 

Ilnkit(ithefimt...pa)n. 


CUMl(.e.t,Mok«^«a ,  . 

CblMla,  o.  •■,  (ook*^  ftimer,  } 
Chi««la.  o.  ■..HOkM.flrawT,  | 
ChlMli,  e.  a,,  (osket.  Brmsr,  I- 
CbiMto,  0.  >^  HookatiBnoeT.  (■ 
Chf>elaiii.a.,*ixike^flroier,  l-< 
Cblnia,  B.  L,  wckat,  flnner,  U 
QhlMla.  0.  ■..  Hwkut,  firmer,  l] 
ChlMte,  e.  a. ,  eociket,  flmer,  3-. 
Cbi*dB.<i.(.,WKikct.  Awning, : 
Chiid^  a.  •.,  wieket,  ftunlng, 
Chlaela,  a.  •.,  •oeket,  fnadag, ' 
CUmI*,  b.  l,  aookat.  framloi, 
ChlHia,  0.  a.,  aooket,  ItaiiiliiK, 
Chl*^  0.  a.,  aDoket,  fianlng, 


I,  galTraInd  wbe^  la  knctlu  ef  U 


Cnmpanaa,  carpenter'a,  S-Isch, 


.  jmpiWM,  pooket,  3-iiwh,  braaa  bbh 
Cahy-amnw,  tbmed-lnii,  S  ban 

liioIiaaleD(,e.a.,wlBg  .. 


IWlb.W___ 

fanoeta,  bnia,  raoUiig,  l-liK 
Faaoela,  wood,  oork-lliwd,  N 
Ellea,  flat,  bMtwd,  S-laeh  ,  . 
nUa,  ta*,  bMtH<  13-ineh  .. 


T>19 


ant  . 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
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oioerHtemmU  of  Jwm  20,  1885,  far  goods  for  ihe  Indian  iervioo-^onHan^ 
MTuds  were  made  on  oompArieon  of  samples,  whieh  aooompeaied  bids.] 


I 


DeUrered  ftt'Sm  FfeandMo. 


10  20 
81 
48 


58 

80 
76 


04  20 
000 


10  16 
24 
87 


18  60 
400 


18  26 

8  60 

6  50 

MftO 

600 
440 


28 

260 

(•• 

86 


126 
00 


$124 


•0  27 
48 


68 

80 

76 

800 


1  00 
86 


^ 


2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

18 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 


94 
26 
28 

27 
28 

28 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
88 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 

a 

u 

46 

48 
47 
48 
40 

60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
58 
67 
68 
68 
80 
81 


42 

186 

110 

80 

87* 

88 

880 

999 

94L7 
309 
330 
3ff7 
38ff 
440 
330 
330 
330 
SM 
440 

880 


17  66 


100 


126 
848 


••• 


58 

16 
16 


10  00 
240 
240 
8  70 
380 
860 
800 
420 
4  76 
880 
880 
880 
420 
480 
800 
720 

leoo 

27 
179 
900 
OOO 

200 


400 
MOO 
600 
60 
110 
220 


87 


10  481 


66 

160 

160 

80 

26 


280 
280 
816 
886 

420 
466 
400 
680 


4 
4 


20 
20 
400 

6io 

700 

840 

840 

18  80 

80 
8  76 


10  80 


08  00 
6160 


166 


126 


$104 
208 


176 
480 
600 
480 
40 
126 
248 


IIV91U 


198,1, 


BEPOBT  OP  THE   8ECBETART   OF  THE  INTEHIOB. 
Jlttraet  of  prvpo»at*  reeelvtd  atid  ooKtraati  avardtd  in  Ban  F\ran<iteo,  CtU.,  itxAr 
(Kora.— FIgDTM  Id  lui*  tjjfa  daoota  Uw  ntes  M  irhioli  ooutraou  h»vt  beau  awudud 


J 

FilM,  HBt,  bMtard,  Wlneh 

....doMn 

MOB 

.n 

ftte 

do.. 

do,. 

::::£■ 

1 

1  M 

■  s« 

7 

it... 

990 

2S4 

do.. 

J 

6r 

> 

do- 

1 

•s 

til 

do.. 

a 

ISf 

1  41 

I9S 

IS 

'"Ido" 

9  TO 

1  87 

do.. 

er 

70 

do.. 

ftS 

1  00 

IS 

do.. 

1  ST 

le 

do.. 

1  »S 

1  oo 

do.. 

9  79 

2ST 

IB 

....do-. 

100 

10 

do.. 

I: 

40 

10 

....do.. 

1 

M 

11 

do.. 

»1 

43t 

12 

....do.. 

49^ 

51 

do.. 

1 

S8 

N 

do.. 

1 

TTt 

SO 

■..5^: 

"^ 

17 

>.,  pain 

M 

,..~do.. 

M 

:;::do:: 

1 

» 

..doCHl. 

t 

94« 

n 

w 

IB 

....do.. 
...  do.. 

1  9 

^1 

M 

35 

3t 

SI 

(Hmnd.. 

J 

is' 

M 

M 

v.d<^: 

]-* 

4M 

M 

...do.. 

-4 

48» 

«t 

:::::£:: 

i 

949 

a 

do.. 

9  la 

•  Y9 

« 

..per  lb. 

!• 

ii" 

u 

IS 

« 

4 

01 

1 

too 

a 

M 

nsmbn. 

9* 

t«.49 

to 

g 

..do«m. 

V 

1100 

13  00 

n 

'.'.'.'.ia'.. 

11 

N 

St 

BOO 

"bw" 

M 

se 

isssS5»""to:j':rr;.rr-.'fr.."; 

::::::&: 

a 

9^j£ 

4  eo 

n 

Humner«,riFettnB,Krtldo.».,Miwh 

do.. 

»4»- 

480 

Hiuiiman,rivBUnE,wlIdi).a..1t.liiah 

do.. 

1-4 

9  70 

400 

GO 

do.. 

1  9 

■  Bt 

•AS  Um  wltb  oitboT  pLilB  oi 


f 


INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 

ttdvp^Hsewtent  of  June  20,  1885,  far  goods  far  the  Indian  tervioe    Continned. 
Kwards  were  oiade  on  oompariaon  of  aamplea  which  aocomiMiiied  bida.] 
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1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

J 

1 

• 

William  F.Whltttor. 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

8 

1 

• 

1 

1 

a 

SaUvend  at  Ban  Tiaaoiioo,  CaL 

$4  SO 

$4  15 
208 
293 

$4  96 

1 

3  90 

3 

3  id 

8 

1  00 

4 

1  20 

al  18 

al  62 

a2  25 

a66 

a96 

al  36 

al  92 

a2  75 

a66 

a95 

al  36 

al  92 

a2  75 

al  92 

037} 

038 

043 

o4a 

a58 

077 

185 

194 

267 

79 

1  14 

1  63 

228 

827 

79 

114 

163 

228 

8  27 

228 

45 

46 

52 

57 

69 

92 

1  90 

25 

03f 

03 

03 

03 

250 

AO 

900 

5 

1  70 

i 

• 

6 

2  38 

.,/ 

7 

71 

8 

1  00 

•«•••• •• Jm 

9 

1  45 

16 

2  04 

11 

2  91 

•  « • •  ••« • 

12 

71 

« 

18 

1  00 

u 

1  45 

15 

2  04 

16 

2  91 

17 

2  04 

• 

18 

40 

■           •   •                     • 

19 

4(1 

20 

46 

21 

51 

n 

60 

28 

81 

84 

1  50 

$3  00 
80 

25 

35 

26 

03| 
03 
03 
03 

$0^ 

27 

^^oS 

28 

•««••••••• 

99 

80 

2  75 

81 

60 

« 

82 

500 

88 

18  00 

$17  40 

84 

6  00 

85 

60 

50 
lO 

86 

12 

$0  10 

87 

45 

88 

4  80 

480 

540 

600 

660 

T20 

02 

02 

02 

•  02 

65  25 

89 

5  20 

40 

580 

41 

6  40 

42 

:  20 

48 

Oil 

•11 

44 

45 

•li 

•1: 

46 

> 

47 

68 



48 

9  OO 

49 
50 

9  OO 

51* 

90 

62 

4  50 

3  fS 

4  25 
450 
500 

68 

3  00 

64 
65 
56 

8  00 

1^ 

8  75 

58 

350 

69 

[ 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECBETABT  OF  THE  IHTBSIOB. 


Huimar, 

Mods,  wUd  e.«^  Hm 

toot,    Mild    lit,  BlM 

HuDBwn, 

SSSS17i«Sr£;wiii; 

^ 

B 

■  »-1.  ■"'j^ 

T,  tinp,  S-iDoh.d*. 
r.  <tnqi>  lo-imh.do. 
f ,  itiq),  ]2-liigli , '  - 


H  ,  stamp  and  T,  Aindi, 

mDgH,iithV>tnpandi;,8-lneli, 


1 

z.z 

8» 

•!• 
•16 

•!• 
•16 

•s 

IS 

iso 

•     8  TO 
«  10 

78 

'S 

1 » 

'i 

n 

SI 

8M 
4G0 

ft 
au 

iw 

IN 

IM 
U 

B3S 

1 

10« 
l«0 
IM 

•iif 

"f. 

11  M 

«3S 

BM 

is 

4BT 

1  n 

B2 

N 

8T0 

300 
8  00 
1  DO 
800 

8  JO 
S  00 
8  DO 
>«0 

S 

1  M 

1  13 

J  IB 
SM 
2W 
3KI 
2  U 

» 

is 
g 

a 
ist 

in 

i 

IH 
is 

2  BO 
2B0 
280 
ISO 
800 
TOO 
SOO 
270 

aw 

IS. 

200 
340 

2«: 

,'£ 

20« 

IS 

240 
2« 

24D 

280 

u 
I» 

18 

1 

8  40 
I  OS 

2« 

1« 

IS 

140 
240 
240 

in 

arc 

n 

INDIAN   AFFAIB&  863 

Ab$traet  e/pivpotaU  reedvtd  an4  eonlracti  anarded  in  Aw  Franeiico,  Cat.,  amdtr  aivtr- 

titemtnt  of  June  'X,  1485,  for  good*  for  Ike  Indian  wrtiio*— Continaed. 
IHoTB.— FlgaiH  la  Urse  t™t  innf  Uw  ntoa  U  which  odntrMt*  hftTC  been  ■vudHl  i  aiiud*  mr* 
■udeoD  DonpiiriMD  of  MmplM  which  w)«iBi«iiled  bkU.1 


CUH  17— CatiBiud. 


DaUTered  st  Bu  TraodMO,  C>L 


Ina.  SM-hw, )  x  I  CM  pw 

IWnrondi) pomidi. 

boB,  iUt-bu,  i  I  li do. 

Inn.  flat-bw.l !»....  do. 

boa,  dat-bw,  izli do. 

''"on, luU-nniiid,   -mob -.do, 
_on,  baltronnd.    ■ — ■■    ■'- 
Inm,  h>ir-n>DDd, 
Tnm,  hAlTnand. 
Iron^  hairntimd, 
Iron,  balf-ronnd, 

Iron,  half-ronnd.     ._ 

'-on,  balf-roand,  iflnoh.do. 
on,  half.roand.  It-lnoh.dD. 

.on.  JontaU,  Ail do. 

Tnm.  Jnnlata,  ii2 dn. 

Iron,  Jnnlatk.  1x2 
Inni,  JnnlU*.  j  ' 
lroB,Jnn'—  ' 


9  89 

a  ss 
9  as 


D,  Swede, 

Iron.  Sweds,  , 

Iron.  Bwede,iz21. 
Knlve*  aad  R>Tks<i>ai  pair). 


SslTea.  rairin^,  and  fiirka. 


handlea  (per  pair). 


4sa  I 

9  4S  I 

«3a  I 
9  sa 

99S 
9  3S 
934 

sra 

SM 

'a  OS 

9  8S 
9  SS 


864  EBPOET  OF  THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE  IHTEEIOE. 

Jbthrc^t  of  propiftaU  rteeieed  and  contracti  awarded  I*  San  frawoiwo,  CaJ., 
[IfOTi — ngnrea  in  large  type  denote  llie  nt«  ■!  whioh  contnoU  b>Ta  baen  amided) 


Cu-m  IT— CantdDned. 
BABDWABX — Dontluoed. 


Xnivee.  drawinj^,  l&-tDoh,  e.H.,  carpenter'^ doren 

"  '     a,  dni*lii|i,  12-iDoh,  ca.,  oBipsDter'* do. 

KuiTee,  bnatlmf,  A^[ncb«  ebony  huidle,  with  boleter do, 

KnlTO*.  aaddler- 


DcOlTond  at  Ban  Fna- 


Locki,  oopboaTd.  l|-lDcb.  inn  bolt,  d»d,  Slceya 

Locks,  drnwer.  2t  by  2  inches,  iron,  2  keyn 

Locks,  mineral  koab,  rim,  )  inches,  iron  holt,  2  key* 

Looks,  mtDentt  knob,  rim,  41  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys. . . 
''  ~\a,  mineral  knob,  dm,  fi  inches,  Iron  bolt,2ke;a — 


Locks,  pad.  Iron  i 


i  key*  each,  assorted  I 


Malleta,  oorpentec's  hiokory 

UaCtooka,  »i,  cB 

Nails,  oHsInK-  M.  at  per  100  ponnds . . . 
Haila,  easing,  8d 


Nails,  borsi'Bhae.No.e.. 
Nnilahoraeahoe.  Na.7.. 
Nsils.  korsflshos,  No.8.. 


Nails,  shingle,  M 

NsilB,  wioa)(ht.ed 

Nnils,  Iron,  sqaare,  rorl  Inch  bolt  perpoond 

SaU,  Iron,  nqaare,  for  AlDoh  bolt,  perpooDd 

Nuts.  Iron,  sqosre,  fort-inob  bolt,  per  poand 

NuM,  iron,  square,  for  l-inch  bolt,  per  ponnd 

Nals,  iron,  square,  for  A-laoh  bolt,  per  ponod 

Nuts,  Iron,  square,  forflnok  bolt,  perp^nnd 

Oilers,  lino,  ineilinm  siU) doieil. 

Ollslones,  Washita do.. 

Pscklng.  rubber,  t-i°eh ponnde 

Paper,  emery  (usort«d) qoiRM. 

Paper,  aand  (assorted) ■*- 

FeDcUi,  carpenter's d 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  ooniracU  awarded  in  San  FranoiscOf  Cah,  under  adret' 
iisement  of  June  20,  1865,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continned. 

[KOTB.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded;  awards  wert 

made  on  comiMuison  of  samples  wnioh  accompanied  hids.] 
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1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

8 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 


14 
16 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
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23 
24 
25 

20 

27 
28 
20 
80 


31 
82 


38 
84 


85 
88 


37 


Glasb  17— Continued. 
HABDWABB— continued. 


Rope,  inanila,  l*inch .  lbs . 

Bope,  manila,  li-inoh  .do. 

Bnlee,  boxwood,  2-foot, 
four>fold dos. 

Saw* blades,  butcher's 
bow,  20>lnoh doz. 

Saw-sets,  for  onw^cut 
saws dos 

Saw*sets,leTer,for  hand- 
saws   dos. 

Saws,  baok  (or  tenon), 
12-inch doz. 

Saws.  buok,f ramed,  com- 
plete,30»in  Made. .  doz . 

Saws,  cross^mt,  7  feet, 
tangs  riveted  on 

Saws,  hand,  26-inoh,  6 
to  8  points  to  the 
inch dos 


Saws,  hand  28-inch.  7 
to  0  points  to  the 
inch doz. 


Saws,  handj  26-inoh.  8 
to  10  points  to  the 
inch doz 


Saws,  key-hole,  12inch 
compass doz 

Saws,  meat,  batcher's 
bow,  20  inches doz . 

Saws,  rip,  28  inches .  .do 


Scales,  butcher's,  dial- 
fiftoe,  spring  balance, 
round  dish,  30  pounds, 
bv  ounces 

Scales,  counter,  82  lbs . . . 

Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  4 
tons,  pliubform,  8  by  14 
feet , 


I 

I 


Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  8 
tons,  platform,  8  by  14 
feet 


Scales,  platform,  coun- 
ter,2401bs 
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14  35 

0  00 

667 

13  30 


14  35 

0  00 

5  67 

13  30 


14  35 

0  00 

5  67 

13  30 

384 

15  60 
16  74 

15  67 
11  00 


3  50 
650 


88  50 
/OOOO 


115  50 
125  00 

7  56 


$0  12^^0  14 
13^     14 

90 

1  12 

4  80 
3  35 

2  25 
800 

4  25 

1  82 


•013i 

181 

1  00 


$0  12ft 
12* 

1  00 


500 
8  50 
140 
12  00 
800 
2  10 

650 


10  12 


10  12 


8  871 

10  50 

11  50 


400 


400 

5  25 
1  50 

12  00 

7  50 

3  lO 

500 


5  00 


15  00 


3  25 

9  50 

11  50 


2  76 
800 


MOT  OO 


M43  OO 


4  00 
900 


$4  95 


96 
440 
640 
3  50 
612  80 
500 

32 


I 

1 
S 

8 

4 

5 
8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


a  00 


616  00 

13 

d6  00 

14 

15 

16 

516  00 

17 

18 

19 

20 

516  00 


63  60 

511  20 
618  75 


«7  00 
/O  00 


fll8  2S 

^161  25 
500 


21 
22 
28 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 


30 
81 


32 
33 


34 
85 
36 

87 


a  No.  1,  price  for  full  coil ;  Ko.  2.  price 
6  Ko.  1,  Disston's. 
d  No.  2,  Enterprise. 
4ChatteUon. 


for  out  coiL    /  No.  1,  single  beam ;  Na  2,  doable  beam,Chiattgo 
ff  Fairbanks. 
A  Howe's  Improved. 
i  With  brass  scoop. 
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Abstract  ofpropa9aU  received  and  confraets  awarded  in  San  Francisco f  Cat.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  20, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continned. 


[KOTB.— Figmea  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  oompariaon  of  aamples  which  aocompaoled  bids.] 
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Class  17— Contihned. 
HARDWABB — Continued. 


Scales,  platform,  1,006 
lbs.,  orop- lever,  on 
wheels 

Scissors,  lady's,  6-incb. 
o.  s.,  fall  size,  good 
quality doz . 


Screw-drlTors: 

6-inch  blade doz. 

8-inoh  blade do . . 

10-inch  blade  — do. . 
Screws,  wood,  iron : 
I'inch,  Noa.4,5.  .gross 
-inch, Kos. 5, 0  ..do.. 
•inch,No8.7,8-.do.. 
■inch,  Nos.  8, 9  . .do. . 
inch,  Noa  9, 10.  do.. 
iD.,!No8.10, 11.  do.. 
.in.,No8.11,12.do.. 
-in..  Kos.  12, 18.  do.. 
2-in.,  Nos.  18, 14. .  do. . 
2|-in.,  Nos.  14, 15.  do. . 
2|-ln.,Nos.l4, 15.do.. 
8-in., Nos.  16, 18  .do.. 

Scythe-atones dozen . 

Shears,  8-inch,  c.  s.,trim- 
mer's  atraignt.f  all  size, 
good  qaaUty doz . 

Shoes,  horse: 

Nal lbs 

No.2 do.. 

No.  3 do.. 

No.4 do.. 

No.  6 do.. 

No.7 do.. 

Shoes,  male: 

No.2 do,. 

Na4 do.. 
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REPORT 


OF   THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL 

PARK. 


Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs^  Wyo.j  October  5,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  subiait  the  following  report,  in  compliance 
with  your  telegram  of  the  2d  instant. 

I  arrived  in  the  Park  on  the  28th  day  of  Jane  last.  On  the  1st  day 
of  July  I  assnmed  control  of  the  Park  as  superintendent.  I  found  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  Government  in  a  worn-out  condition,  poor  in 
flesh,  stiff,  and  scarcely  fit  for  service. 

The  discipline  of  the  force  was  bad ;  no  head  to  anything.  I  at  once 
set  about  recruiting  my  stock  and  making  such  disposition  of  my  as- 
sistants as  would  best  serve  to  protect  the  game  and  the  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  Park,  which  had  apparently  been  little  thought  of  except 
for  the  purpose  of  s[)oliation  or  total  destruction. 

The  game  in  the  Park  had  been  shot  with  impunity  and  marketed  at 
the  hotels  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  officers  whose 
sworn  duty  it  was  to  protect  and  prevent  its  destruction.  I  secured 
the  services  of  a  true  and  trusty  mountaineer,  and  soon  had  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  bringing  to  justice  some  of  the  worst  "skin-hunters^  that  had 
infested  the  Park  for  years,  and  caused  them  to  be  punished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  With  this  warning  to  the  others,  and  a  constant 
watch,  both  by  day  and  night,  I  succeeded  in  a  measure  in  breaking 
up  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  game  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
Park  for  years,  and  at  this  time  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Park  is  full  of  game  of  all  kinds.  There  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  hundred  bison  in  the  Park,  the  elk  in  large  numbers,  and 
several  bands  of  antelope  have  been  seen  within  3  miles  of  the  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs.  With  projier  protection  the  game  would  soon  be- 
come gentle,  the  Park  would  abound  with  it,  and  it  could  be  seen  by 
tourists  in  their  travels  through  the  Park,  which  would  add  greatly  to 
their  pleasure;  to  this  end  there  should  be  no  shooting  or  hunting  of 
any  kind  allowed  within  the  limits  of  the  Park. 

I  found  the  residence  of  the  superintendent  situated  on  a  high  hill, 
far  removed  from  wood  and  water,  and  not  tenantable  on  account  of 
the  leaky  and  worn-out  condition  of  the  roof.  I  caused  it  to  be  re- 
paired and  shingled  in  order  to  be  protected  from  the  heat  and  rain, 
and  to  be  occupied  as  a  summer  residence.  The  furniture  was  old  and 
not  fit  for  use.  I  partially  furnished  two  rooms,  and  with  much  patch- 
ing made  it  passably  comfortable  for  the  summer,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
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Bible  to  occupy  it  during  the  winter.  I  shall  baild  an  addition  to  one 
of  the  ^assistant  superintendent's  houses,  and  move  down  on  the  flat, 
where  I  can  be  protected  from  the  terrible  gales  of  wind  that  blow  here 
nearly  the  winter  long. 

A  new  building  for  the  superintendent  should  be  built  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  where  wood  and  water  are  convenient  and  the  residence 
accessible. 

I  found  Lieut.  Dan  0.  Kingman,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Army, 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  Park.  This 
being  his  third  season  here,  he  was  able  to  give  me  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  many  ways.  The  forces  un- 
der him  have  constructed  and  completed  16  miles  of  splendid  road  be- 
tween Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  This  road, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  what. might  be  called  a  splendid  drive. 
Besides  building  this  road,  he  has  built  a  number  of  bridges,  and  repaired 
the  road  through  Gibbon  Canon,  so  that  its  passage  is  one  of  pleasure. 
These  roads  and  bridges  have  cost  in  the  neighlK)rhood  $15,000.  By 
this  new  road  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  country  is  avoided,  and  the  Green 
Creek  Mountain  gone  around,  which  will  be  glad  tidings  to  the  tourists 
who  have  had  the  sad  experience  of  a  trip  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
to  Norris  Geyser  Basin.  This  road  shortens  the  distance  by  some  2^ 
miles,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  Park. 

The  road  from  the  Fire  Hole  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  a  distance 
of  about  9  miles,  is  simply  a  splendid  drive.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
its  praise. 

The  work  of  repairing  and  opening  new  roads  and  trails  will  continue 
until  about  October  20,  which  I  am  informed  is  as  long  as  one  can  work 
with  any  comfort.  There  are  a  number  of  roads  that  should  be  opened 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  \rhich  ^ould  shorten  the  distance  to  be 
traveled  in  the  Park  by  parties  desiring  to  see  all  of  the  curiosities  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time — all  of  which  Lieutenant  Kingman  no 
doubt  will  mention  more  fully  in  his  report. 

Of  Lieutenant  Kingman's  work  in  the  Park  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  his  praise.  My  relations  with  him  have  been  of  the  most  pleasant 
character,  and  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  detailed  and  assigned  per- 
manently to  duty  in  the  Park,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  time  and 
opportunity  of  perfecting  and  completing  the  system  of  roads  and 
bridges  begun  by  him. 

The  hotel  accommodations  in  thePark  are  not  what  they  should  be  for 
the  prices  charged,  and  there  should  be  some  one  authorized  to  see 
that  there  is  something  like  the  equivalent  given  their  patrons.  I  would 
suggest  that  some  suitable  person  be  designated  for  this  purpose;  also 
to  regulate  the  police  affairs  of  these  hotels,  which  have  been  bad  this 
summer. 

The  force  of  assistant  superintendents  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
game  and  the  many  objects  of  interest  in  the  Park ;  hence  many  acts 
of  vandalism  occur,  such  as  filling  up  the  geyser  craters  with  logs  and 
stones,  chipping  off  the  formations,  writing  of  names,  and  breaking  the 
beautiful  hot-water  crystallizations  that  are  formed  at  the  many  hot 
springs  that  abound  throughout  the  Park.  I  would  most  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  force  of  assistants  be  increased  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and 
that  they  be  paid  $1,000  per  year;  that  they  be  required  to  furnish  their 
own  horses  and  equipments,  and  allowed  $100  a  year,  in  addition  to 
their  pay  proper,  for  the  latter  item.  I  am  convinced  that  a  better 
service  would  be  had,  and  that  it  would  insure  better  care  being  taken 
of  the  stock  § 
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One  of  the  most  difScult  things  that  I  have  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  prevention  of  fires  in  the  Park,  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  np 
to  this  time  none  have  occurred  worth  mentioning,  though  some  sixty- 
odd  were  put  out  by  the  assistants.  A  very  stringent  law  should  be 
enacted  against  the  spread  of  fires,  or  leaving  camp-fires  without 
extinguishing  them  completely. 

LAWS  OF  THE  PARK. 

I  would  most  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  entire  inadequacy 
of  the  laws  to  provide  punishment  for  violations  of  the  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  Park.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
the  Park  proper,  there  is  no  system  available  by  which  it  can  be  done. 
The  protection  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  Park  ha«  been  through 
the  Territorial  laws  of  Wyoming,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  very  ques- 
tionable validity,  even  within  that  portion  of  the  Park  lying  wholly 
within  Wyoming  Territory,  and  certainly  none  in  that  portion  lying  in 
other  Territories.  I  would  suggest  that  a  law  be  enacted  by  Congress 
establishing  a  court  within  and  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
with  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  misdemeanors,  and  with  power  to  ex- 
amine and  hold  to  bail  all  cases  of  felonies,  to  be  tried  at  the  nearest 
court  having  criminal  jurisdiction.  That  the  assistant  superintendents 
be  authorized  to  serve  any  process  of  said  court.  That  the  judge 
thereof  be  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  of  at  least  ten  years'  experience, 
and  of  good  moral  character.  With  a  court  of  this  character,  and  an 
efifectual  force  of  assistants  to  act  as  ministerial  officers,  there  would  be 
comparatively  little  trouble  in  protecting  and  keeping  the  Park  in  a 
state  of  preservation  beautiful  to  look  upon;  but  unless  some  stringent 
enactment  is  made,  and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  it  will  be  too 
late.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  establishment  of 
a  court  exclusively  for  the  protection  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  travel  in  the  Park  this  summer  has  been  much  greater  than  ever 
before.  Many  distinguished  persons,  both  from  home  and  abroad,  came 
to  see  the  wonders  of  the  nation's  play-ground ;  and  I  am  gratified  to 
be  able  to  say  that  none,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  were  dis- 
appointed. 

The  transportation  in  the  Park  was  good.  No  serious  accident  of  any 
kind  occurred,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  lines  of  the  Park  l^  surveyed  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  so  marked  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  them.  This  I  deem  next 
m  importance  to  the  organization  of  a  proper  court  for  the  protection 
of  the  Park,  which  should  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  estimate  for  the  appropriation  asked  for  the  Park  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1887,  in  round  numbers,  amounts  to  $150,000.  Its  pur- 
poses are  set  out  in  detail  in  my  estimate  for  appropriations  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  3d  instant. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  WEAR, 
Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Parle. 

The  Hon.  the  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION 


Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  Superintendent, 

Hot  ISpringSj  Ark.j  September  23, 1885. 

Sir  :  Id  obedience  to  the  instractions  coDtained  in  your  commanica- 
tion  of  August  7  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885. 

As  I  was  not  connected  with  the  reservation  till  after  the  period  to 
be  embraced  in  the  report  had  expired,  at  my  request  my  predecessor 
kindly  fnrnished  me  a  history  of  the  work  done  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  it  is  hereto  attached.  The  work  known  as  the  Creek  Improve- 
ment stands  above  all  other  heretofore  undertaken  in  importance  and 
usefulness,  and  whilst  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  its  quality  the 
only  serious  objection  to  the  principle  followed  is,  that  the  culvert  is 
made  the  open  receptacle  for  sewerage  instead  of  having  it  carried 
away  through  pipes.  A  plan  is  now  being  agitated,  and  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  perfected,  for  making  this  substitution.  The  city  proposes 
to  lay  a  line  of  sewer-pipe  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  limits  on 
either  side  of  Park  street  and  Central  avenue,  and  thus  maintain  the 
water  and  atmosphere  of  the  tunnel  fresh  and  pure.  It  is  suggested, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  I  think,  that  the  Department 
should  defray  the  expense  of  this  pipe— about  $800 — where  it  runs 
through  the  permanent  reservation;  that  is,  for  a  single  line  of  pipe 
laid  from  the  Arlington  Hotel  to  Reserve  street. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  Bardwell  contract,  in  order  to 
collect  and  distribute  the  hot  water  issuing  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  12-inch  iron  pipe  was  to  have  been  laid  at  the  base  of  the 
east  wail  of  the  culvert,  beginning  at  the  Rector  and  terminating  at  a 
reservoir  site  below  the  Rammelsburg  bath-house. 

For  some  unexplained  cause  only  252  feet  of  such  pipe  is  laid.  It 
would  be  economy  if  this  pipe,  and  the  sewerage  one  also,  if  it  is  author- 
ized, were  put  down  in  advance  of  the  filling  yet  to  be  done  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  distance.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  filling  be 
completed  atau  early  day.  It  could  bedone  now  for  probably  25  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  and  no  other  work  would  so  much  contribute  to  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  reservation  front,  as  the  exposed  surface  is  rough  and 
jagged,  and  both  in  reality  and  appearance  a  most  uninviting  waste  on 
the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  and  open  to  the  critical  gaze  of 
every  visitor.  When  that  is  done,  the  area  included  between  the  street 
and  the  lipe  of  bathhouses  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  map, 
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cau  be  laid  out  in  grass  and  walks,  so  that  batbers  may  have  easy  and 
genteel  approaches  to  their  bath's. 

Another  matter  of  not  less  concern  to  the  Government  than  to  the 
public,  is  that  the  reservation  bath-houses  should  be  renewed  or  relet 
The  plumbing  in  most  of  them  is  of  an  obsolete  and  imperfect  kind,  re- 
quiring an  extravagant  waste  of  hot  water  to  make  the  vapors,  whidi 
can  only  be  changed  to  a  better  and  more  economical  one  at  some  cost 

Without  any  guarantee  of  future  possession,  proprietors  are  not  in- 
cliued  to  make  this  or  any  large  expenditure,  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  unfair  to  require  of  them  what  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  if  their 
leases  had  some  years  to  run.  I  therefore  sincerely  trust  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  take  the  decision  of  this  urgent  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  not  wait  for  the  tardy  action  of  Congress  upon  it 

Each  bathhouse  proprietor,  from  having  had  possibly  some  share  in 
developing  or  securing  certain  springs,  has  been  monopolizing  them,  and 
thinks  his  rights  invaded  if  brought  in  question.  The  claim  is  not  good 
and  will  not  be  recognized ;  but  from  that  cause,  coupled  with  the  posses- 
sion of  a  site  prolific  in  springs,  some  bath-houses  have  always  a  supera- 
bundance of  water,  whilst  others  during  a  rush  of  bathers  have  not  enough. 
The  problem  of  water-distribution  absorbs  all  others,  and  is  the  most 
difficult  of  solution,  because  of  the  lack  of  uniform  usage  for  its  delivery. 
But  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  fair  adjustment  can  be  reached  by  a  regula- 
tion prescribing  that  all  water  which  by  gravity  will  flow  to  bath-houses 
shall  be  delivered  to  them  directly  for  hot  vapor  and  tub  use ;  that  the 
water  issuing^  below  the  level  of  bath-houses  be  lifted  mechanically  into 
the  cooling-tanks ;  that  is,  that  the  necessary  cold  water — which  is  nsed 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  to  one  of  hot — shall  be  drawn  from  the 
waste  water  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  this  way  the  demaud 
upon  the  springs  at  a  high  elevation  would  be  diminished  by  just  the 
amount  of  cold  water  consumed. 

This  system  could  be  established  at  comparatively  small  first  cost- 
say  $1,000 — and  operated  at  tritiing  expense,  if  shared  by  all  the  bath- 
houses, by  having  an  additional  motor  to  the  one  owned  by  the  Palace 
bath-house,  and  driven  by  the  city  water- works. 

Further  investigation  and  reflection  have  strengthened  my  first  im- 
pression that  the  low-level  water  may,  within  narrow  limits,  be  profita- 
bly distributed  to  points  ofi"  the  reservation. 

As  there  are  three  bath-houses  north  of  it  and  none  south,  I  would 
for  the  present  restrict  the  grant  to  two  in  the  last-named  section,  select- 
ing therefor  the  sites  which  would  best  accommodate  the  public. 
Where  there  are  so  many  and  equally  worthy  applicants,  to  all  of  whom 
the  privilege  cannot  be  accorded,  the  fitness  of  situation  seems  about 
the  fairest  rule  to  adopt.  When  the  city  shall  have  expanded,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  largely  increased,  further  extension  could  be  made, 
if  warranted  by  circumstances. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  price  of  water  be  raised  to  13 
or  more  a  tub  per  mouth.  The  business  justifies  it,  and  a  fund  would 
accrue  with  which  to  improve  and  beautify  tjie  grounds.  I  do  not 
regard  the  use  of  meters  as  a  method  for  determining  the  amount  of 
water  rent  to  be  collected  so  simple  and  good  as  that  now  followed; 
they  would  only  be  valuable  as  a  check  upon  any  extravagant  waste. 
The  bathhouses  on  the  reservation  are  handsome  buildings,  but  the 
beauty  of  their  surroundings  is  marred  by  the  unsightly  wooden  cool- 
ingtanks  to  the  rear  and  above  them.  It  is  suggested  that  future  lessees 
be  reqiiired  to  substitute  painted  iron  tanks  instead.  They.wouljd  be 
cheaper  in  the  end  and  more  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
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Having  faith  in  the  remarkable  curative  properties  of  these  springs, 
aud  since  the  Government  holds  them  in  trust  for  the  public  good,  with 
au  implied  obligation  to  extend  their  benefits  as  much  as  possible,  I 
think  the  place  should  be  made  attractive/so  that  the  afflict'Cd  may  be 
induced  to  come,  aud  so  prolong  their  stay  as  to  reap  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  waters.    As  a  means  to  this  end  I  recommend  that  a  sum  of 

money  be  appropriated  for  the  ornamentation  of  Hot  Springs 

Mountain — at  least  that  walks  and  seats  be  provided  along  its  western 
slope,  near  the  sources  of  the  springs,  so  that  invalids  can  have  some 
retired  and  picturesque  spot  for  exercise  and  rest.  Though  naturally 
beautiful,  and  susceptible  of  being  made  a  charming  resort,  it  is  a  wil- 
derness, unfrequented  except  by  an  occasional  tramp.  A  road  to  traverse 
its  apex  has  been  projected  and  partly  improved,  but  the  only  one  lead- 
ing up  its  side  and  to  an  observatory  at  the  summit  runs  through  the 
heart  of  the  Army  and  Kavy  hospital  grounds,  and  will  therefore  soon 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Some  early  provision  is  therefore  indispensa- 
ble to  make  another  road  outside  these  grounds.  Beyond  the  present 
grants  I  believe  that  no  more  of  the  permanent  reservation  should  be 
leased  or  surrendered.  The  perpetuation  of  these  springs  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  Government's  retaining  exclusive  control.  There  is 
ample  space  elsewhere  convenient  and  available  for  all  the  demands  of 
a  large  city,  and  there  is  neither  need  nor  excuse  for  further  encroach- 
ment upon  Hot  Springs  Mountain. 

Though  possibly  not  coming  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  this 
report,  1  forward  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  a  brief  of  some 
extraordinary  cures  reported  by  the  new  keeper  of  the  Mud-hole,  Mr. 
McKeogh,  as  occurring  within  the  last  fifteen  days.  Separate  pools  for 
the  sexes  have  just  been  provided,  and  the  flow  from  a  newly-discov- 
ered spring — The  Lamar — is  about  to  be  conveyed  to  it.  Three  hundred 
po9r  people  now  take  its  bathsdaily,asagainstaboutl2oof  that  class  un- 
der the  last  regime.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  afflicted  poor 
are  at  last  permitted  the  unrestrained  use  of  its  healing  waters  free 
of  cost,  since  they  are  no  longer  excluded  for  the  best  parts  of  the  day 
(amounting  to  a  total  deprivation  to  many),  that  others  who  paid  the 
keeper  for  the  privilege  might  usurp  the  pools. 

I  beg  to  reiterate  my  recommendation  that  the  seven  bathhouse  sites 
on  the  reservation,  now  built  upon,  be  released.     Until  their  tenure  is 
fixed  at  such  definite  periods  as  to  justify  a  liberal  expenditure  for  im- 
provements, no  material  change  in'them  for  the  better  will  be  made. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  W.  FIELD, 

Superintendent. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtonj  2>.  C. 


Government  Fuke  Bath  Pools, 

Hot  Springs f  Ark,y  Sepiimbtr  2*2,  1885. 

Sir:  Ou  assuming  the  duties  of  managerof  this  place,  I  determined,  withyourap- 
proval,  to  initiate  a  system  by  which  some  reliable  data  of  the  healing  powers  of  these 
waters  could  be  preserved  ;  aud  with  this  object  I  keep  two  registers,  one  showing  the 
number  of  poor  treated  daily,  their  diseases,  sexes,  and  local  habitations;  the  other 
a  true  record  of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  en  res  effected  J)y  these  waters,  cases 
which  had  been  despaired  of  aft«r  long  treatment  elsewhere.  I  beg  to  attach  here- 
with a  few  cases  taken  from  this  register.  I  am  personally  cognizant  of  each,  and 
indorse  their  statements.    We  are  now  bathing  on  an  average  300  poor  daily,  and 
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my  experience  thus  far  satisfies  me  that  another  additional  pool  for  the  male  sex  is  a 
necessity,  and  would  be  a  welcome  blessing  to  the  invalids. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,    . 

M.  McKEOGH, 

Manager. 
General  C.  W.  Field, 

SuperintendenU 


I 


Extracts  from  register  of  departures  from   Government  free  bathing  pools  ^  at  Hot  Spring$t 

Ark. J  during  15  days  in  September,  1685. 

Francis  Hubert,  age  3*2 ;  residence,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  nativity.  New  Orleans,  La, 
Condition  on  an'ival  here  :  Malaria,  syphilis,  and.  chronic  rheumatism.    My  diseases 

were  pronounced  by  leading  physicians  at  home  incurable.     When  I  reached  Hot 

Springs  I  was  not  able  to  walk  300  feet  in  a  half  hour. 
My  present  condition :  After  using  the  hot  water  three  months,  I  must  say  that  I 

began  to  feel  like  a  new  man.    Thank  God  that  I  can  call  myself  once  more  a  man, 

and  am  able  to  do  good  work. 

FRANCIS  HUBERT. 

Albert  Hudson,  age  32:  residence.  United  States;  nativity,  England.  Conditioo 
on  arrival  at  the  Springs:  Syphilis,  eyeritis;  full  of  sores,  and  crippled  from  use  of 
mercury.  Condition  now  :  Have  taken  60  baths ;  good  condition  ;  able  to  work,  and 
no  particular  illness. 

ALBERT  HUDSON. 

Wright  O'Bryant,  age  35;  residence,  Milton,  Fla.;  nativity,  Milton,  Fla. 

Condition  on  arrival:  Syphilis:  full  of  sores;  could  not  eat  or  swallow  for  three  days; 
crippled,  and  laid  iu  hospital  at  New  Orleans  five  weeks  without  benefit. 

Departure :  After  22  baths  I  felt  as  well  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life — fully  able  to     ■ 
do  any  kind  of  work — and  now,  four  months  after,  am  strong  and  healthy.  I 

his      "  j 

W.  X  O'BRYANT. 
mark. 
John  E.  Todd,  age  24  ;  residence,  Terrell,  Kaufman  County,  Texas ;  nativity,  Unjfed 
States. 

Condition  on  arrival  here:  Syphilis,  and  a  shot  in  the  right  leg.     My  whole  body      ] 
pained  so  that  I  could  not  rest.     Syphilis  had  full  control  of  me.     My  right  leg  was 
paralyzed. 

Departure :  After  using  the  water  for  some  time  I  began  to  feel  better,  and  after 
taking  50  baths  I  must  say  that  life  came  in  luy  leg  taud  all  indication  of  syphilis 
has  disappeared  from  my  system. 

J.  E.  TODD. 

William  Kelloy,  age  25  ;  residence,  Texarkana  ;  nativity,  United  States. 

Condition  on  arrival  at  Hot  Springs:  I  had  syphilitic  sores  and  rheumatism. 

On  departure :  After  using  the  water  fot  a  shbrt  time,  I  found  the  effects  like  a 
flash  of  lightning.  After  45  baths  I  must  say  that  I  feel  like  a  new  man,  and  cau  do 
hard  work.    The  sores  and  rheumatism  are  no  more  ;  my  body  i«  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 

WILLIAM  KELLEY. 

C.  Hill,  age  46;  residence,  Helena,  Ark.;  nativity,  United  States.  \ 

Condition  on  arrival:  Had  paralysis.     My  shoulders  and  arms  were  p.iralyzed so      ; 
that  I  had  no  use  of  myself  for  six  months. 

On  departure:  After  using  the  water  one  month  I  began  to  feel  better,  and  after      I 
taking  141  baths  the  disease  is  entirely  eradicated  from  my  body.     I  am  working  nonr 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  hospital  as  hard  as  any  man  that  is  employed  there.  ; 

his 
C.   X  HILL, 
mark. 

George  Mummy,  age  23;  residence,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.;  nativity.  Unit  d  States. 

Condition  on  arrival :  Syphilitic  rheumatism.  Affected  me  all  over,  so  that  I  could 
not  rest.  Before  coming  to  the  Springs  I  was  treating  ray  case  six  months,  and  got 
no  benefit. 
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On  departure :  '* After  osiDg  the  water  for  some  time  I  began  to  feel  better,  and. after 
taking  'M  baths  I  mast  say  that  I  am  cured,  and  in  good  health.  I  can  do  hard 
work." 

GEORGE  MUMMY. 

Charles  Marsh,  a^e  39;  residence,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  nativity,  United  States. 

Condition  on  arnval :  '^  Malarial  paralysis  and  rheumatism,  six  months'  standing. 
I  was  unable  to  move  any  member  or  part  of  my  body,  continually  suffering  inde- 
scribable pain,  and  growing  worse.  Receiving  no  benefit  from  doctors,  and  expecting 
oo  relief,  I  came  here  as  a  last  resort. '^ 

On  departure :  '^  I  have  been  here  six  months,  and  to-day  feel  almost  in  as  good 
physical  health  as  ever.  I  expect  to  leave  for  home  soon — fully  able  to  attend  to  my 
business.  I  have  gained  nearly  sixty  pounds  in  flesh ;  can  walk  comfortably :  all  of 
>^hich  blessing  1  attribute  to  these  waters." 

CHAS.  MARSH. 

Chas.  Gusta,  age  39;  residence,  Brainard,  Minn.;  nativity,  Canada. 

Condition  on  arrival :  *^  Paralysis  of  my  left  side  and  both  legs.  Could  not  lift  either 
foot ;  had  to  trail  along  with  my  cane ;  and  was  doctoring  at  home  for  five  years.  I 
had  no  benefit  till  I  came  here.'' 

On  departure:  "After  40  baths  I  am  well;  good  appetite;  no  pains;  rest  well: 
and  general  health  good.  I  have  entire  faith  in  getting  well  enough  to  do  any  kind 
of  work." 

CHAS.  GUSTA. 

E.  B.  Lancast-er,  age  4^ ;  residence,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ;  nativity,  United  States. 

Condition  on  arrival :  '*  Malarial  rheumatism.  1  had  been  afflicted  for  twenty  years ; 
many  a  time  I  was  so  bad,  with  pains  and  fever,  I  conld  not  do  anything  for  months. 
For  five  months  I  could  not  stand  alone." 

On  departure:  ''As  soon  as  1  began  to  bathe  I  felt  an  improvement  right  away.  I 
must  say,  after  taking  75  baths,  I  am  feeling  as  good  and  sound  as  I  ever  did  before 
contracting  the  disease.     I  can  and  am  doing  hara  work  every  day  now." 

E.  B.  LANCASTER. 

Benjamin  Rutter,  a^  63:  residence,  New  Lexington,  Perry  County,  Ohio. 

Condition  on  arrival:  '* Locomotor  ataxia.  I  was  in  a  horrible  condition*;  I  could 
not  remain  still  a  second ;  my  nerves  and  muscles  were  always  in  action ;  I  looked 
wild,  and  any  one  would  think  I  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  I  was  afflicted 
three  years ;  my  home  doctors  pronounced  my  case  incurable,  and  told  me  it  was  no 
use  for  me  to  come  here." 

On  departure:  ** After  taking  21  baths  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  me.  I 
kept  on  improving,  and  some  time  before  I  completed  my  120  baths  I  began  to 
have  full  control  of  myself.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  nave  a  permanent  cure.  During 
my  stay  I  consulted  no  physician,  and  the  only  medicine  I  took  was  plenty  of  hot 

water." 

his 
BENJAMIN  X  RUTTER. 
mark. 
Witness : 

Frank  Hubrrt. 


Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Office  op  Superintendent, 
Hot  fifpringsj  Ar/r.,  July  1, 1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885  ; 

This  reservation  lies  near  the  center  of  the  State.  The  surrounding 
country  is  mountainous,  and  there  are  within  its  limits  four  mountains 
that  reach  an  altitude  of  nearly  700  feet  above  the  lowest  points 
of  the  valley.  The  locality  is  healthy,  with  an  agreeable  climate, 
having  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  about  63^  with  limited  range, 
rarely  exceeding  92<^,  and  more  rarely  going  as  low  as  20^  above  zero. 
I  has  all  t^e  natural  advantages  of  a  health  resort — its  altitude,  tern- 
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I>erature,  aud  natural  draiuage  being  all  that  could  be  desired.    There 
•are  many  cold  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  recognized  efficacy. 

The  reservation  consists  of  four  sections  of  land.  The  mountains 
within  its  limits  are  all  permanently  reserved  by  the  Government* 
They  are  well  wooded,  easy  of  access,  and  desirable  points  of  resort 
during  the  summer  months.  Carriage-drives  and  bridle-paths  hjave 
been  constructed,  mainly  on  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  and  North- 
Mountain,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  about  four  miles,  opening  up 
a  fine  seiies  of  views  and  shady,  airy  resorts  to  the  visiting  public* 

One-half  the  area  of  the  reservation  is  laid  off  in  lots  for  settlement^ 
of  which  about  two-fifths  was  awarded  to  settlers  by  the  late  United 
States  Commission.  Of  those  remaining,  250  have  since  been  sold^ 
leaving  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  laid  off  in  lots  still  the  property  of 
the  Government. 

The  Hot  Water  Eeservation  extends  along  Central  avenue  a  dis- 
tance of  1,600  feet ;  thence  eastward  to  inclose  Hot  Springs  Mountain, 
including  some  266  acres.  The  western  front,  that  along  Central  ave- 
nue, contains  nearly  all  the  sites  for  bath-houses  on  the  reservation  that 
are  practicable  under  the  present  system  of  distributing  water. 

This  front  should  be  retained  entire  under  the  control  of  the  Dep^t- 
ment.  The  attached  plat  shows  the  building  area,  and  the  present 
location  of  bath-houses  and  leased  sites. 

The  improvements  on  the  creok,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report^ 
were  then  well  advanced  to  completion.  They  consist  of  side  walls  and 
arch  for  the  creek,  and  its  branches  along  the  reservation  front  and 
through  the  gorge  above,  a  distance  of  above  3,000  feet,  tilling  in  the 
street  and  reservation  front  to  grade.  This  gives  a  street  of  100  feet 
width  through  the  gorge,  where  before  a  carriage  could  not  pass  in 
safety ;  secures  the  creek  along  the  reservation  front,  and  renders 
possible  the  securing  the  hot  waters  now  running  to  waste. 

But  little  work  has  been  done  on  these  improvements  since  last  re- 
port. There  is  now  required  to  complete  it  some  160  cubic  yards  of 
masonry  and  from  5,000  to  7,000  yards  of  filling. 

The  hot  springs  are  all  on  the  west  spur  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  with  the  exception  of  the  alum  spring,, 
the  outflow  of  which  is  on  the  west  bank.  This  spring  is  highly  esteem^ 
for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  is  in  constant  use.  As  it  could  not 
be  raised,  it  was  carefully  secured  and  surrounded  by  stone  walls  to  the 
surface,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  stone  steps  built  up  with  the  walL 

The  entire  daily  flow  of  hot  water  is  estimated  at  600,000  gallons,, 
which  is  probably  a  low  estimate.  Of  this  a  large  quantity — perhaps 
three-fifths — flows  out  below  the  grade  line  for  buildings, •mid  at  present 
runs  to  waste.  This  water  cannot  be  utilized  on  the  leservation  until 
some  plan  is  adopted  and  carried  out  to  raise  it  by  mechanical  means* 
A  plan  was  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Department,  looking  to  the 
collection  of  these  waters  and  conducting  them  to  a  receiving  reservoir, 
from  whence  they  were  to  be  raised  to  a  distributing  reservoir  on  the 
mountain  side,  of  sufficient  elevation  to  make  them  available  at  all 
points  where  they  may  be  needed.  The  pipe  for  this  purpose  is  now 
partly  laid.  This  work  should  be  finished  and  all  the  outflows  of  low 
elevation  secured  before  the  filling  is  completed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  proper  aualysis  of  these  waters  has  yet 
been  made.  That  they  possess  remarkable  curative  properties  is  daily 
proved  by  their  use,  but  no  one  yet' knows  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the 
waters  by  which  these  cures  are  accomplished.  A  want  of  exact  knowl- 
edge of  tihese  properties,  of  course  hinders  to  a  great  degree  their  inteU 
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ligent  use.  A  careful  and  exbausttve  analysis  should  be  made,  looking 
not  only  to  the  constituents  of  the  exposed  waters,  but  also  to  their 
•volatile  properties,  which  have  an  evident  existence,  being  set  free  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

These  waters  have  an  even  flow,  being  affected  little  if  any  by  drought 
or  wet  seasons.  Their  temperature  is  from  90^  to  160^  Fahrenheit.  The 
outflow  is  from  three  general  sources,  the  largest  being  at  and  in  rear 
of  the  sites  of  the  Eector  and  Big  Iron  bathhouses. 

To  the  list  of  diseases  for  which  these  waters  are  recommended,  may 
be  added  that  they  are  almost  a  specific  for  alcoholism  and  diseases 
arising  from  the  use  of  opium  and  tobacco. 

Free  bathers  are  provided  for  by  pools  capable  of  bathing  200  per 
day,  separate  pools  being  provided  for  the  sexes.  The  average  at  these 
pools  is  about  100  daily. 

The  following  recommendations,  made  in  last  report,  aft*e  renewed 
herein,  and  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  improvement  is  to  secure  all  the  hot  water 
and  render  it  available  for  use.  The  present  system  of  supply  is  the 
crudest  possible,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  Government  and 
the  consumer. 

A  large  part  of  the  water  formerly  in  use  flows  below  the  present 
grade  of  bathhouses,  as  the  buildings  are  now  built  from  8  to  12  feet 
above  the  former  line.  These  waters  now  flow  to  waste.  The  method  of 
supply  is  such  a  curious  complication  that  the  Superintendent  has  little 
control  over  the  water  supply. 

The  plans  heretofore  submitted  contemplate  the  collection  of  all  the 
waters  in  one  reservoir  below  the  level  of  the  waters,  to  be  pumped 
thence  to  a  distributing  reservoir  on  the  mountain  slope,  of  sufficient 
height  to  answer  all  purposes,  from  thence  to  be  taken  to  the  points 
where  used. 

Under  the  present  system  the  water  is  rented  at  $15  per  tub  per  an- 
num. The  capacity  of  tubs  varies  greatly,  and  there  are  no  means  of  as- 
certaining what  quantity  of  water  is  flowing  to  any  house.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  in  all  cases  meters  be  used  on  the  pipes,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  renting  be  changed  and  the  water  be  rented  by  quantity  that 
can  be  accuraitely  measured.  The  supply  is  ample  for  present  wants  if 
it  can  all  be  utilized,  and  for  years  to  come  if  the  supply  to  each  house 
i^  measured  and  recorded. 

The  entire  area  from  which  the  springs  flow  should  be  inclosed  by  a 
substantial  fence,  and  no  access  be  allowed  to  them  except  to  author- 
ized persons. 

The  area  of  the  reservation  front  available  for  bath  houses  is  limited, 
and  should  be  preserved  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  all  be  required  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  general  public.  '  For  this  reason  also  the  ut- 
most economy  in  the  use  of  the  water  should  be  insisted  on,  which  in  all 
cases  should  be  held  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  Department. 

I  inclose  statement  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  HAMBLEN, 

Superintendent 

The  Hon.  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

WaelUngtonj  J>.  0. 
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Report  of  receipts  and  dUbursementB  on  account  of  Hot  Springs  Reservation  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1885. 


1884.                                                                                 ;    1884. 
July  Unexpended  balance $420  37  |  Auj;.  Carrent  expenses $540  06 


"Water  rent 
Oround  rent 


Aug.  Unexpended  balance 

Water  rent j. 


Sept  Unexpended  balance 

Water  rent 

Balance  dne  superintendent 


308  75 
250  00 


Balance 


079  12 


433  06  I  Aug.  Current  expenses. 
808  75  1  Balance 


741  81 


055  04 


433  08 


970  12 


302  14 
370  87 


741  81 


870  67  I  Sept  Current  expenses 330  04 

308  75  ;  Superintendent's   salary,  quarter 

267  52  ending  Septtsmber  30 625  00 


055  M 


QUARTRB  ENDING  DRCKHBKK  31,  1884. 


Oct.    Water  rents $308  75 

Gronndrents 250  00 

Nor.  Water  rents 308  75 

Certiflcate  of  deposit 1,125  00 

Dec.  Waterrent •. 308  75 

Balance  due  superintendent 146  90 

2,448  15 


Oct.  Balance  due  superintendent 
Current  expenses 

Nov.  Current  expenses 

Deposited 

Dec.  Current  expenses :. 

Deposited 


Qnartorly_salar^  superintendent, 


ending  December 


$267  52 

31  25 

61  60 

308  7» 

845  88 

308  7ft 

826  00 

2,448  15 


QUABTKB  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1885. 


Jan.  tWater  rents $840  00 

Gronndrents 250  00 

Certificate  of  deposit 1,315  00 

Feb.  Waterrents 308  75 

Kar.  Waterrents 808  75 

Balance  due  superintendent 80  80 

2,602  80 


Jan.  Balance  due  superintendent $140  00 

Current  expenses !^  96 

Deposited *  590  00 

Feb.  Current  expenses 21  00 

Deposited 808  75 

Mar.  Current  expenses 379  46 

Deposited 308  76 

Quarterly  salary  superintendent, 

ending  March  ^1 626  00 

2,002  80 


QUARTER  BNDINO  JUNE  30,  1885. 


Apr.  Waterrent... $308  75  !  Apr.  Balance  due  superintendent 

Groundrent 250  00,  Current  expenses 

May  Waterrent 308  75  Deposited 

Certiflcate  of  deposit 1,200  00    May  Deposited 

June  Waterrent 308  75  I  June  Current  expenses . 

Deposited 


2,376  25 


Quarterly  salary  superintendent, 

ending  June  30, 1885 

Balance A 


$80  80 
86  50 

558  75 
308  75 
371  70 
308  75 

625  00 
80  60 


2,370  25 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  UTAH  COMMISSION. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  28, 1886. 

SiB:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  history  of  the  transactions 
and  proceedings  of  this  Commission  since  our  last  report  of  November 
18, 1884;  to  renew  certain  recommendations  heretofore  made,  and  to 
present  others  for  additional  legislation  in  the  nature  of  amendments 
to  the  existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  which  a  thorough 
continuous,  and  careful  investigation  has  commended  to  our  judgment 

The  usua^  annual  revisions  of  the  Utah  registration  list«  for  the 
present  year  were  duly  and  thoroughly  made  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  and  form  prescribed  in  the  local  registration  law,  by  officers 
appointed  by  this  Board,  and  the  general  election  following  such  re- 
visions was  held  on  the  3d  day  of  August  last.  The  principal  officers 
chosen  at  that  election  were  commissioners  to  locate  university  lands, 
members  of  the  council  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  also  county  and  precinct  officers  throughout  the  Territory. 
In  a  few  election  precincts  votes  were  cast  for  the  office  of  Territorial 
superintendent  of  district  schools,  but  were  not  canvassed  by  the  Can- 
vassing Board,  because  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  confirmed 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  the  office* 
can  only  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  legislative  council. 

No  person  living  in  the  practice  of  polygamy  was  allowed  to  register 
or  vote,  nor  was  any  such  person  elected  or  comidissioned  to  any  office 
at  this  or  any  previous  election  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

This  point,  therefore,  has  been  surely  reached,  that  the  name  of  a 
polygamist  qp^nnot  now  be  found  upon  the  registration  lists,  and  none 
of  this  class  are  holding  office.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  nearly  all 
the  officers  chbsen  at  the  last  election,  as  in  the  others  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,  are  Mormons,  who,  while  they  do  not  actually  live  in 
polygamy,  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  polygamous  marriages  as  a 
Divine  revelation — a  law  unto  all — higher  and  more  binding  upon  the 
conscience  than  any  human  law,  local  or  national.  One  very  notable 
exception,  however,  to  this  general  rule  was  furnished  in  the  last  elec- 
tion in  the  county  of  Summit.  In  this  county  the  entire  non-Mormon 
ticket  was  elected,  and  among  the  officers  thus  chosen  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  legislative  assembly.  He  is  the 
first  person  not  a  member  of  the  Mormon  church  and  opposed  to  their 
system  who  has  been  elected  in  many  years. 

In  a  former  report  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
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suits  for  damages  were  instituted  in  1882  against  the  Oommission  by 
certain  Mormon  citizens  whose  names  had  been  excluded  from  registra- 
tion, and  who  were  not  permitted  to  vote.  The  district  court  decided 
these  cases  against  the  plaintiffs,  and  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Territory  these' decisions  were  affirmed.  An  appeal  having  been 
taken  by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
decisions  of  the  court  below  were  sustained  as  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  While  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
these  cases  somewhat  restricted  the  number  of  those  who  were  excluded 
from  suffrage  by  the  Commission,  yet  it  proved  to  be  a  timely  and  valua- 
ble interpretation  of  the  law,  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  act, 
and  settling  the  meaning  of  several  provisions  which  were  of  doubtful 
and  difficult  construction. 

In  our  report  for  1884  we  stated  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  plural  marriages  during  that  year,  placing  the  aggregate 
number  of  males  and  females  who  had  entered  that  relation,  as  neariy 
as  could  be  ascertained,  at  459.  According  to  the  best  information  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  have  been  very  few  polygamous  mar- 
riages during  the  present  year.  It  would  not  be  prudent,  however,  to 
consider  this  other  than  a  suspension  of  the  practice  resulting  from  the 
Tigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  in  all  its  parts,  and  not  an  actual  sur- 
render occasioned  by  a  general  and  decided  change  of  sentiment  regard- 
ing the  doctrine  itself.  Indeed,  if  all  operations  under  tl^  present  law 
by  the  Commission  and  the  courts  should  at  once  cease,  or  even  if  a 
halting,  hesitating,  and  uncertain  policy  should  take  the  place  of  the 
vigorous  one  now  in  active  force,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  plural  mar- 
rying would  agkin  become  very  general  in  Utah. 

The  firm  attitude  of  the  Government,  the  faithful  and  energetic  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  additional 
legislation — advancing  step  by  step  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed 
to  demand — the  fearless  prosecution  of  offenders  in  the  courts — aU 
sustained  and  encouraged  by  an  almost  unanimous  public  sentiment 
throughout  the  country — have  exerted  in  the  past  year  a  repressive 
influence  upon  the  Mormon  people  never  before  experienced  by  them 
since  their  estarblishment  in  Utah.  The  evidence  of  this  comes  to  us  in 
many  ways.  The  plea  of  guilty  entered  in  seventeen  cases  of  unlawful 
cohabitation,  with  the  assurance  to  the  court  by  many  of  the  persons 
thus  arraigned  that  they  would  not  thereafter  offend  against  the  law 
themselves,  nor  advise,  counsel,  aid,  nor  abet  in  any  way  its  violation 
by  others;  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  those  of  high  standing 
and  influence  in  the  church  who  are  known  now  to  counsel  full  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  affecting  polygamy ;  the  vehement  exhortations  by  the 
high  priests  of  the  church — many  of  whom  are  now  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice— addressed  to  the  faithful,  urging  them  to  live  their  religion  at 
whatever  sacrifice;  the  inflammatory  appeals  of  the  newspaper  organs 
of  the  church  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  radical  element  of  their  following, 
in  which  the  officers  of  justice  honestly  and  conscientiously  administer- 
ing the  law  are  bitterly  denounced,  while  those  of  their  own  number 
who  have  declared  tlieir  intention  in  the  future  to  obey  the  law  are 
branded  as  traitors  to  their  church  and  their  people,  from  whom  all 
fellowship  should  be  withdrawn — all  these  are  evidences  of  much  in- 
ternal agitation,  and  show  that  independent  thought  and  action  among 
the  people  are  commencing  to  assert  themselves  more  and  more. 

This  incipient  contest  within  the  church,  however  feeble  on  the  one 
side  and  correspondingly  strong  on  the  other,  is  an  encouraging  feature 
of  the  Utah  situation. 
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It  is  the  fear  of  tbis  which  has  inspired  the  threats  of  ostracism  so 
freely  indulged  in  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  towards  all  who  declare 
their  intention  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  true  that  some  who  had  ofifended 
and  were  ready  and  willing  when  arraigned  to  give  assurance  to  the 
court  that  they  would  hereafter  yield  full  obedience  to  the  law,  after- 
wards succumbed  to  these  assaults  and  went  to  prison  rather  than  ac- 
cept liberty  at  the  expense  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  religious,  social,  and 
business  fellowship  from  them,  but  there  will  be  more  hereafter  who 
will  accept  the  law  and  abide  by  it,  and  fewer  who  will  prefer  the  peni- 
tentiary in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  church  as  the  vigor 
of  the  law  is  increased  by  additional  legislation. 

Every  step  forward  by  the  Government  will  give  more  strength^and 
courage  to  the  men  whose  desire  is  to  respect  and  obey  the  law.  A  single 
«tep  backward  in  legislatioq  or  in  the  administration  of  the  present  law^ 
if  nothing  more  shall  oe  given  in  the  way  of  legislation,  will  help  the 
church  to  crush  out  this  growing  spirit  of  opposition,  and  perhaps  lose 
to  the  movement  against  polygamy  all  that  has  been  gained  by  the 
passage  of  the  Edmunds  act. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  law  the  present  officer^  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  Utah  are  entitled  to  special  commendation.  The 
performance  of  the  arduous  and  trying  duties  imposed  upon  them  has 
been  characterized  by  decided  ability,  untiring  zeal,  and  unprecedented 
success.  Since  the  present  prosecuting  attorney,  whose  appointment 
two  years  ago  was  made  upon  the  earnest  request  of  the  Commission, 
was  installed  in  his  office,  83  indictments  have  been  found  for  polygamy 
and  unlawful  cohabitation — there  have  been  23  convictions,  and  43 
cases  are  now  awaiting  trial.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  cases 
is  in  the  court  presided  over  by  the  chief- justice  of  the  Territory  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  civil  docket  of  this  court  is  very  large,  but  polyg- 
amy cases  have  been  given  precedence  over  all.  others.  The  great  in- 
crease of  business  brought  to  this  court  by  the  active  prosecution  of 
cflfenders  under  the  Edmunds  act  has  made  it  necessary  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  judgQ  in  that  Territory  should  be  authoiized 
by  Congress.  It  is  unfortunate  at  this  time  that  the  remuneration  for 
43uch  services  as  have  been  rendered  during  the  past  two  years  is  so 
small  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  his  assistant  have  found  it 
necessary,  considering  their  personal  interests,  to  tender  their  resigna- 
tions. The  very  best  talent,  coupled  with  the  utmost  integrity  of  char- 
acter, is  essential  for  success  in  this  service,  and  these  are  possessed  in 
the  fullest  degree  by  the  present  incumbents.  The  loss  of  these  effi- 
cient officers  is  much  regretted  by  every  citizen  of  Utah,  regardless  of 
party  affiliations,  who  desires  that  the  Territory  may  be  relieved  of 
polygamy. 

The  defenders  of  polygamy  in  Utah  lay  much  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  prosecutions  under  the  Edmunds  act  are  directed  solely  agamst 
those  who  maintain  the  polygamous  relation.  They  charge  that  alleged 
sexiial  derelictions  by  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Mormon  Church 
are  not  investigated  and  punished  under  the  Edmunds  law,  and  that 
therefore  the  execution  of  the  law  is  partial.  But  this  is  an  error.  The 
law  was  not  directed  at  individual  lascivious  practices,  but  against  the 
assault  made  by  the  Mormon  Church  upon  the  most  cherished  institu- 
tion of  our  civilization — the  monogamic  system.  The  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  polygamy  were  chiefly  inspired  by  the  apprehension  that  if 
this  practice  should  be  jBven  tolerated  anywhere  in  the  United  States  it 
might  one  day  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  institution  of  monogamy, 
which  the  world  has  come  to  consider  the  most  potential  factor  for  the 
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advancement  of  civilization  everywhere.  It  is  against  this  danger  that 
the  law  was  aimed,  and  accordingly  the  courts  have  held  that  the  living 
with  two  or  more  undivorced  wives  at  the  same  time  in  marital  relation- 
ship, and  holding  them  out  to  the  world  as  such,  constitutes  that  kind  of 
cohabitation  which  is  by  its  very  nature  an  attack  upon  the  monogamic 
system — the  sacred  family  association  which  is  the  chief  pride  and 
strength  of  our  social  fabric— and  to  do  this  is  the  very  offense  for  which 
the  law  provides  a  punishment.  But  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  offend- 
ers the  courts  of  Utah  have  been  very  merciful.  The  uniform  rule  has 
been  to  give  all  persons  thus  arraigned  the  opportunity  by  a  full  renun- 
ciation and  a  solemn  promise  to  retrain  hereafter  from  the  practice,  to 
avoid  the  imprisonment  part  of  the  penalty  for  such  offense. 

In  this  cgnnection  it  may  i)roperly  be  said  that  there  is  no  local  statute 
in  Utah  against  adulterous  or  lascivious  practices,  and  the  responsibility 
for  this  is  altogether  with  the  Mormons  themselves,  as  such  legislation 
in  all  the  Territories  is  always  left  by  Congress  to  the  legislatures. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  1882,  under  which 
this  Commission  was  organized,  authority  is  given  to  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Utah  "at  or  after  the  first  meeting''  thereof  to  "make  such 
laws  conformable  to  the  organic  act  of  said  Territory  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  it  shall  deem  proper  con- 
cerning the  filling  of  the  offices  in  said  Territory  declared  vacant  by 
this  act.''  I'he  first  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  held  thereafter 
was  in  January,  1883.  It  was  composed  of  members  in  both  branches 
chosen  entirely  by  the  church  agencies. 

A  bill  was  passed  through  both  houses  which  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  governor,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act,  and  a«  the  executive  of  that  Territory  has  an 
absolute  veto,  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  The  next  meeting  will  occur 
in  January,  and  another  opportunity  will  then  be  presented  to  the  leg- 
islative assembly  to  conform  the  laws  of  the  Territory  to  the  Federal 
laws  in  the  respect  mentioned.  It  will  indeed  be  a  most  gratifying  con- 
summation if  this  could  be  well  and  faithfully  done,  but  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past  action  of  the  legislature,  and  remembering  that  with 
a  single  exce[)tiou  ail  of  its  members  were  chosen  as  before,  there  can 
be  little  hope  or  expectation  that  a  safe  and  satisfactory  result  will  be 
reached  through  its  enactments  at  the  coming  session.  Indeed,  not  the 
least  of  the  obstacles  the  Government  has  to  encounter  in  enforcing  her 
laws  against  polygamy  in  spite  of  the  most  efficient  and  sincere  efforts 
of  all  the  authorities  charged  with  its  extirpation,  is  the  fact  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Territory  in  all  its  force  and  strength  is  ar- 
rayed against  the  desires  of  the  people  and  of  the  Government  in  this 
respect,  and  from  this  power  no  helpful  legislation  can  be  expected^ 
although  it  is  supported  by  the  national  Treasury. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  suggestions  made  in  our  reports  of  October 
30,  1883,  and  April  29,  1884,  which  are  substantially  embodied  in  Sen- 
ate bill  1283,  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
passed  by  that  honorable  body  during  the  last  Congress,  but  which 
failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  also  call  attention  ta 
certain  additional  recommendations  made  by  us  in  our  report  of  No- 
vember 18, 1884,  which  have  not  yet  received  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Foi'  convenience  of  reference  we  present  the  following  summary  of  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  reports  of  the  Commission  up  to  this 
date: 

(1)  The  enactment  of  a  marriage  law. 
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(2)  Making  the  first  or  legal  wife  a  competent  witness  in  prosecutions 
for  polygamy. 

(3)  Restoring  to  the  first  or  legal  wife  the  right  of  dower  as  at  com- 
mon law,  or  other  interest  in  the  real  estate,  as  provided  in  the  statutes 
of  many  of  the  States. 

(4)  That  provision  be  made  for  a  fund,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  proper  legal  authorities  in  the  Territory. 

(5)  The  conferring  upon  the  United  States  Commissioners  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

(0)  The  appointment  of  the  Territorial  auditor,  treasurer,  commission- 
ers to  locate  university  lands,  of  the  probate  judges,  county  clerks, 
county  selectmen,  county  assessors  and  collectors,  and  county  superin- 
tendents of  district  schools,  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Commission. 

(7)  Authorizing  the  selection  of  jurors  by.  open  venire,  especially  in 
cases  prosecuted  by  the  United  States. 

(8)  Giving  to  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  polygamy 
wherever  in  the  Territory  the  crime  may  have  been  committed. 

(9)  That  the  Territorial  courts  in  United  States  cases  be  invested  with 
a  power  co-extensive  with  that  possessed  by  the  United  States  circuit 
and  district  courts  in  the  States,  in  the  matter  of  contempt  and  the 
punishment  thereof. 

(10)  That  prosecutions  for  polygamy  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  thc'  general  limitation  laws. 

(11)  Authorizing  the  process  of  subpcena  in  all  cases  prosecuted  by 
the  United  States,  to  run  from  the  Territorial  courts  into  any  other  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States. 

(12)  That  provision  be  made  for  binding  over  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  all  United  States  cases  to  appear  and  testify  at 
the  trial. 

(13)  That  when  a  continuance  is  granted  upon  motion  of  the  defend- 
ant, provision  should  be  made  for  taking  deposition  of  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  defendant  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
ness and  to  cross-examine.  The  deposition  to  be  iised  in  case  of  death, 
absence  from  Territory,  or  of  the  concealment  of  witness  so  as  to  elude 
process  of  subpoena. 

(14)  That  it  be  made  a  penal  offense  for  any  woman  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation  with  a  man  knowing  him  to  have  a  wife  living  and 
undivorced.  This  should  be  coupled  with  a  provision  that  in  cases 
where  the  polygamous  wife  is  called  as  a  witness  in  any  prosecution  for 
polygamy  against  her  husband,  her  testimony  could  not  be  used  in  any 
future  prosecution  against  her,  with  a  like  provision  as  to  the  husband. 

As  supplemental  to  the  f4»regoing  we  submit  the  following  sugges- 
tions : 

(1)  That  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  unlawful  cohabitation  fixed  by 
section  2  of  the  act  of  1882  be  extended  to  at  least  two  years  for  the 
first  and  three  years  for  the  second  offense. 

(2)  That  all  persons  be  excluded  by  law  from  making  a  location  or 
settlement  upon  any  part  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
refuse  on  demand  to  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  before  the  proper  officer 
of  the  land  office  in  which  his  or  her  application  is  made,  that  he  (if  a 
man)  does  not  cohabit  with  more  than  one  woman  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, and  that  he  will  obey  and  support  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  bigamy  or  polygamy,  or  (if  a  woman)  that  she  does  not 
cohabit  with  a  man  having  more  than  one  living  and  undivorced  wife, 
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and  that  she  will  obey  and  support  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  bigamy  and  polygamy. 

(3)  That  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  the 
importation  of  contract  laborers,  paupers,  and  criminals  be  so  amended 
as  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  persons  claiming  that  their  reliffion 
teaches  and  justifi«^s  the  crime  of  polygamy,  as  this  would  cut  off  the 
<5hief  source  of  supply  to  the  Mormon  Church. 

In  our  last  report  we  expressed  this  opinion : 

It  is  Dot  unlikely  that  finally  the  Federal  Government  will  find  it  necessary  to  take 
into  its  own  hands  all  civil  power  in  this  Territory  (Utah). 

An  examination  of  our  previous  reports  will  show  that  we  have  re- 
frained from  suggesting  any  radical  change  in  the  form  of  the  civil 
government  of  Utah,  although  a  very  general  demand  has  been  made 
by  the  non-Mormons  residing  in  the  Territory  that  this  Commission 
should  recommend  to  Congress  what  is  termed  a  legislative  commis- 
sion, i,  6.,  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  nine  or  thirteen  or  jsome 
other  convenient  number  of  loembers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  in  whom  all  legislative  authority  conferred  by  the  organic  act  of 
the  Territory  upon  the  legislative  assembly  as  now  constituted  should 
1)0  vested.  But  we  have  thought  such  action  on  our  part  would  not  be 
In  consonance  with  the  sentiment  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  Ed- 
inunds  act,  until  the  opportunity  given  in  that  law  to  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple to  abandon  their  offensive  system  could  be  fully  considered  and  ac- 
xjepted  or  declined  by  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  the  act  offers  full  amnesty  for  past  offenses, 
and  that  it  legitimates  all  children  born  of  polygamous  marriages  be- 
fore the  Ist  day  of  January,  1883,  and  also  invites  the  people,  through 
a  legislative  assembly  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  to  formally  accept 
this  generous  offer  of  Congress  to  condone  the  past,  and  only  requiring 
of  them  in  return  that  they  shall  obey  the  law  in  the  future. 

We  have  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  finally  see  their  line  of 
duty  in  yielding  a  willing  acquiescence  to  this  behest.  But  we  have 
been  disappointed  so  far  as  (he  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  churcih  and 
the  principal  part  of  their  following  are  concerned. 

The  declaration  often  repeated  during  the  past  year  by  the  chief  offi- 
cers ©f  the  church,  that  it  is  their  settled  determination  to  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  the  law ;  the  persistent  use  of  their  great  power  and  influence 
to  defeat  all  efforts  from  within  as  well  from  without  the  church  to  put 
an  end  to  polygamy,  and  their  persecution  of  those  of  their  own  num- 
ber who  have  signified  their  desire  to  obey  the  law,  have  convinced  us 
that  some  more  decisive  plan  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  ])olygamic 
element,  and  to  correspondingly  increasethat  of  the  Federal  authority 
in  the  civil  government  of  Utah,  should  be  presented  te  Congress  at  this 
time  for  its  consideration. 

Besides  the  legislative  commission  plan,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  several  others  have  been  considered,  one  of  which  is  to  extend 
the  list  of  officers  recommended  by  us  in  our  last  report  to  be  made  ap- 
pointable,  so  as  to  embrace  all  which  the  law  now  requires  to  be  filled 
by  election.  All  these  appointments  could  be  properly  made  by  the 
governor  of  the  Territory,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  commission. 
It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  criticism  that  this  plan  is  unrepublican 
to  say  tbat  all  of  these  civil  officers  are  now  chosen  by  the  dictation  of 
the  church  authorities  with  the  view  chiefly  of  strengthening  and  main- 
taining the  polygamous  system  there  existing,  and  the  proposed  method 
requires  their  selection  through  an  agency  directly  appointed  by  the 
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Federal  Oovernmeiit  in  order  to  secure  a  more  effective  enforcement  of 
the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy.  .  * 

Still  another  plan  is  that  adopted  by  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  which  is 
aubstantially  the  disfranchisement  of  all  persons  who  are  members  and 
<^ntribute  to  the  support  of  a  church,  one  of  whose  doctrines  is  that 
the  practice  of  polygamy  is  given  by  Divine  command  as  a  privilege  and 
a  duty  to  its  members. 

It  is  true  there  are  some  objections  to  each  of  these  plans,  but  this 
would  undoubtedly  be  true  of  any  method  however  perfect  that  could 
be  devised,  and  it  is  for  Congress  to  determine  whether  the  imporUmt 
result  sought  to  be  secured  in  Utah  will  justify  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  considered  extraordinary 
and  severe  in  its  character,  but  which  in  this  case  is  believed  by  many  to 
be  essential  to  a  speedy  and  certain  eradication  of  polygamy. 

It  may  be  said  for  the  legislative  commission  plan  that  it  is  simple 
and  direct ;  of  the  appointment  plan  that  all  the  offices,  including  those 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  remain  undisturbed ;  that  they  are  all  to  be 
filled  from  the  body  of  the  people,  as  now,  by  agencies  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  same 
would  be  potential ;  of  the  Idaho  plan,  although  a  more  extreme  and 
more  sevete  remedy  than  either  of  the  others,  that  it  reaches  to  t|;ie 
very  root  of  the  system. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  suggestions.  Congress  would 
certainly  render  a  service  of  incalculable  value  to  Utah,  and  indeed  to 
the  whole  country,  if  it  would  devise  some  measure'whereby  these  mis- 
guided people  could  be  brought  out  from  under  this  thraldom  which 
has  so  warped  their  minds  and  their  consciences  that  a  crime  committed 
in  the  name  of  religion  is  considered  by  them  a  duty  and  a  blessing, 
equally  to  those  who  commit  it,  and  to  those^who  aid,  abet,  or  defend 
its  commission. 

By  order  of  the  Commission. 

ALEX.  RAMSEY, 

Chairman. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamab, 

Secretary  jof  the  Interior. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA. 


BXBOUTIVB  DEPAETMENT,  ARIZONA  TERRITORY, 

PrescoUy  October  20, 1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 24, 1885, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
affairs,  progress,  and  development  of  this  Territory  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1^5,  together  with  such  suggestions  upon  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  Territory  as  I  deem  proper  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
Congress. 

With  the  exception  of  the  check  to  industry  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  the  Territory,  caused  by  the  disastrous  Apache  outbreak 
which  occurred  in  May  of  the  present  year,  and  which  still  threatens  to 
retard  prosperity  in  some  localities  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  Territory  and  the  advancement  of  all  material 
interests  have  been  in  a  high  degree  gratifying. 

The  following  descriptive  and  statistical  paper  upon  three  principal 
industries  of  the  Territory — mining,  grazing,  and  agriculture — prepared 
at  my  request  by  Hon.  Patrick  Hamilton,  Territorial  commissioner  of 
immigration,  furnishes  an  interesting  statement  of  the  improvement 
and  present  condition  of  Arizona's  most  important  resourc  es: 

MININQ. 

Arizona  is  the  oldest  mining  territory  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  founders  of  Jamestown  were  exchanging  bales  of  tobacco 
for  matrimonial  partners,  and  when  the  Puritan  fathers  were  dickering 
with  the  natives  of  Massachusette  Bay,  Arizona  had  been  already  ex- 
plored by  the  followers  of  Cortez.  And  when  the  bell  in  the  steeple  of 
Independence  Hall  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the  land,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  molding  silver  bricks  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona. %  As 
far  back  as  1736  the  wonderful  mineral  discoveries  in  this  region  created 
a  widespread  excitement  throughout  all  New  Spain,  and  caused  many 
an  eager  adventurer  from  Castile  and  Leon  to  cross  the  Western  Ocean. 

In  those  days  the  largest  piece  of  native  silver  ever  unearthed  was 
found  near  what  is  now  the  boundary  line  of  this  Territory  and  the 
Mexican  State  of  Sonora.    It  weighed  2,700  pounds. 

Mining  in  this  isolated  region  was  prosecuted  with  varying  success 
under  the  Spanish  rule;  and,  with  the  imperfect  facilities  and  crude 
appliances  available  for  ore  reduction,  a  great  deal  of  bullion  found  its 
way  out  of  the  country.  With  the  broking  out  of  the  war  for  Mexican 
independence  the  Spanish  troops  were  withdrawn  and  mining  operations 
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came  to  a  standstill.  Deprived  of  protectiou  from  the  raids  of  the 
savage  Apache,  the  mines  were  abandoned  and  tlie  furnaces  soon  became 
crumbling  ruins.  Nor  did  the  industry  ever  regain  that  degree  of  pros- 
perity under  Mexican  rule  that  it  ei\joyed  under  the  Government  of 
Spain.  The  missions  and  the  mining  pueblos  were  afforded  but  indif- 
ferent protection,  and  gradually  nearly  all  were  abandoned. 

When  Minister  Gadsen  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  the  region  which  now  constil^Kites  a  portion  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  there  was  not  a  single  mill  or  furnace  in  operation 
within  its  borders.  Apache  ferocity  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  a 
once  prosperous  industry,  and  the  stillness  of  death  brooded  over  the 
land.  Once  under  our  flag,  American  enterprise  and  American  capital 
were  not  long  in  finding  their  way  to  the  new  acquisition  in  the  South- 
west. Many  of  the  abandoned  mines  were  opened,  mills  and  reduction 
works  were  erected,  and  under  intelligent  management  and  improved 
appliances  the  business  of  silver  mining  was  prosecuted  vigorously 
ttiroughout  the  "Gadsen  Purchase.''  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  brought  to  an  abrupt  ending  this  prosperous  condition  of  affairs. 
The  United  States  troops  were  withdrawn,  thus  taking  from  the  people 
their  only  protection  against  the  marauding  savages. 

Exposed  to  constant  attacks  and  isolated  from  succor  and  support, 
the  various  enterprises  were  compelled  to  suspend  and  their  operatives 
to  seek  safety  in  flight  from  a  country  where  life  and  property  were  the 
playthings  of  a  murderous  horde. 

With  the  days  of  peace  many  of  those  adventurous  spirits  ever  in 
the  van  of  civilization  pushed  their  way  to  Arizona,  overcoming  every 
obstacle  and  braving  every  danger.  They  explored  the  mountain  ranges 
of  northern  and  central  Arizona,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
many  rich  mineral  deposits.  Capital  soon  flowed  after,  and  the  music  of 
thestamp-millsileucedforeverthe  Apache  war-whoop  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Territory.  Although  the  cost  of  supplies  was  enormous — having 
to  be  freighted  over  500  miles  by  wagon — mining  made  steady  progress. 
The  fame  of  such  discoveries  as  the  Peck  Silver  King,  Globe,  and  Tomb- 
stone spi-ead  to  every  mining  camp  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  the 
moneyed  centers  of  the  East.  The  steady  stream  of  bullion  which  be- 
gan to  find  its  way  out  of  the  country  gave  assurances  of  the  richness 
and  extent  of  the  new  discoveries,  and  Arizona  was  at  last-  given  tan- 
gible proof  of  its  marvelous  mineral  wealth.  The  opening  of  the 
Southern  Transcontinental  Railroad  shortly  after  these  discoveries  were 
made  joined  the  Territory  with  the  great  centers  of  capital  and  popu- 
lation, and  capital  eagerly  sought  investment  in  a  region  the  mineral 
wealth  of  which  is  now  the  marvel  of  the  mining  world.  Since  then 
the  output  of  bullion  and  the  numerous  rich  *'  finds"  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  Territory  have  well  maintained  its  reputation  as  the 
grandest  mineral  field  in  the  Union.  As  the  work  of  development  pro- 
gresses, the  extent  and  richness  of  this  vast  treasure-house  is  being 
more  fully  realized.  The  work  of  prospecting  and  exploitation  thus  far 
may  be  considered  merely  tentative ;  but  the  results  already  achieved 
assure  a  future  crowned  with  prosperity. 

Arizona  has  been  well  called  a  vast  mineral  farm.  From  Utah  to 
Sonora  and  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Colorado  of  the  West  nearly  every 
hill  and  mountain  range  is  seamed  and  crossed  by  veins  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  almost  every  other  metal  and  miueral  known  to  science. 

In  other  mining  regions  the  deposits  are  confined  to  certain  well-de- 
fined limits,  but  in  Arizona  nature  has  been  prolific  of  her  treasures 
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and  neglected  no  portion  of  her  chosen  mineral  domain,  and  in  the  va- 
riety and  richness  of  its  ores  it  also  stands  pre-eminent.  Silver  ores 
of  such  high  grade  have  been  found  in  no  other  region  of  the  globe. 
^^  Rock  "  running  as  high  as  $20,000  per  ton  has  been  taken  from  many 
an  Arizona  mine,  while  that  yielding  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  per  ton  la 
not  of  unusual  occurrence. 

The  base  metals  are  also  of  high  percentage,  and  the  richest  copper 
ore  found  in  North  America  has  been  mined  in  this  Territory.  Witii 
this  extraordinary  richness  of  ore  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  climate 
which  is  almost  perpetual  summer,  and  the  valuable  adjuncts  of  wood 
and  water  in  abundance. 

The  day  of  purely  speculative  operations  has  passed.  The  business 
has  reached  that  solid  basis  where  experience,  intelligence,  and  careful 
management  have  taken  the  place  of  ignorance  and  reckless  extrava- 
gance. From  Northern  Arizona,  especially  Mohave  County,  large  quan- 
tities of  raw  ores  are  being  shipped  to  reduction-works  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  In  Pinal  County  nnusual  activity  is  shown  in  the  vari- 
ous districts,  and  the  bullion  shipments  are  steadily  growing.  In  the- 
Tombstone  district  the  work  of  development  is  being  carried  forward 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  new  mill  at  the  Quijotoas  is  working  to  its 
full  capacity ;  and  that  camp  is  now  among  the  regular  bullion  produc- 
ers  of  the  Territory. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  shipped  from  the  Territory  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1884,  was  as  follows : 

Gold  dust  and  bnllion $.%0,79l 

Silver  bullion 3,239,628 

Ores  and  base  bnllion 3,455,960 

m 

Total 7,056,370 

To  this  amount  should  be  added  at  least  10  per  cent,  for  raw  ores  and 
bullion  shipped  through  other  sources.  The  yield  of  copper  bullion 
for  the  same  period,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  reached  the  total 
of  26,000,000  pounds.  This,  at  11  cents  per  pound,  which  has  been  about 
the  average  price,  wonld  make  the  product  worth  $2,750,000.  Making 
the  value  of  the  entire  production  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  for  the  year 
as  follows : 


Shipped  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co $7,056,379 

Shipped  through  other  channels 705, 6:57 

Copper  ingots 2,750,000 

Total  product  for  1884 10,512,016 

The  falling  oflF  from  the  previous  year  is  due  mainly  to  the  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  Tombstone  reduction- works,  caused  by  a  strike  among 
the  miners.  The  low  price  of  copper  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  its 
production  in  Arizona,  and  several  companies  have  been  compelled  to 
suspend  operations.  The  heavy  cost  of  fuel  and  material  and  the 
freight  on  copper  bars  to  Eastern  markets  leave  but  a  slight  margin  for 
profit  under  present  prices.  Nothing  but  the  high  grade  of  their  ores 
has  enabled  Arizona  producers  to  hold  their  own  against  sharp  Eastern 
competition.  The  cost  of  fuel  to  some  companies  has  averaged  $60  per 
ton — the  freighting  by  wagon  being  nearly  140  miles.  Yet,  under  such 
disadvantages,  the  Arizona  producer  has  laid  down  his  copper  in  the 
markets  of  Baltimore  and  New  York,  against  the  cheaper  labor  and  the 
lower  tariffs  on  freight  and  material  of  his  Eastern  competitor. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  grade  of  copper  ore  reduced  last  year  aver- 
aged 14  per  cent.,  while  much  of  it  went  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 

The  present  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  In  the  Tombstone  district 
the  heavy  inflow  of  water  compelled  the  erection  of  pumping  machin- 
ery of  large  capacitj\  After  months  required  in  putting  the  machinery 
in  place,  it  was  started  in  July  and  the  leading  mines  were  soon  drained. 
The  work  of  sinking  is  now  being  pushed  without  intermission,  and  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  owners.  In  Pinal  County  five 
mills  are  steadily  at  work,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Territory  there 
is  marked  activity.  While  no  reliable  figures  are  yet  at  hand  as  to  the 
yield  of  the  present  year,  it  seems  safe  to  estimate  that  it  will  equal 
that  of  1884. 

.  Many  valuable  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  Territory,  and  the  general  feeling  in  mining  circles  is  one 
of  confidence  in  the  future. 

The  richness  and  permanency  of  Arizona's  mines  have  been  fully 
demonstrated,  and  those  seeking  safe  and  profitable  mining  investments 
are  turning  their  attention  to  a  country  where  dividends  andnot  assess- 
ments have  been  the  rule.  There  is  no  mining  region  that  offers  supe- 
rior inducements,  or  that  gives  more  certain  assurance  of  a  prosperous 
future. 

GRAZING. 

The  opening  of  two  transcontinental  railways  through  the  northern 
and  southern  portions  of  the  Territory  has  brought  Arizona  into  promi- 
nence as  a  grazing  region. 

Before  the  completion  of  those  great  highways  the  business  of  cattle 
growing  was  followed  in  a  small  way  and  under  many  disadvantages. 
The  markets  we«B  limited  to  the  local  demands,  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  breeds  was  attended  with  much  expense  and  many  difficulties. 
But  rapid  transportation  has  changed  all  this,  and  within  the  last  three 
years  the  country  has  made  rapid  strides  in  this  industry.  Cattle  are 
pouring  in  from  other  States  and  Territories,  the  grade  is  being  steadily 
improved,  the  business  is  becoming  thoroughly  systematized,  and  the 
facilities  for  shipment  to  eastern  or  western  markets  are  being  gradually 
perfected. 

The  raising  of  cattle  is  assuming  an  importance  only  second  to  that 
of  mining  among  the  industries  of  the  Territory,  and  promises  to  yet 
reach  vast  proportions.  Arizona  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  breeding 
and  fattening  of  horned  cattle.  Its  climate  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can 
be  found  in  the  Union.  Stock  roam  over  its  grassy  plains  and  uplands 
and  keep  in  prime  condition  every  month  in  the  year.  While  the  snow- 
fall on  the  elevated  mountain  regions  sometimes  reaches  a  depth  of  4 
and  5  feet,  the  foot-hills  and  rolling  plains  at  their  base  afford  excellent 
pasturage  during  the  winter  months. 

Here  the  stock-raiser  is  not  subject  to  the  loss  and  expense  which 
attends  the  business  in  less  elevated  climates.  No  "blizzards,''  "north- 
ers," or  blinding  snow-storms  decimate  his  herds  nor  destroy  in  a 
single  night  the  accumulations  of  years  of  patient  industry.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  house  his  stock,  nor  put  up  large  quantities  of  feed  to 
keep  them  alive  during  the  long  winter  season.  In  Arizona  a  day 
without  bright  sunshine  is  so  rare  as  to  be  remarkable,  and  every 
month  in  the  year  cattle  run  on  their  ranges  and  find  no  lack  of  feed. 
These  favorable  climatic  conditions  make  Arizona  the  stock-raisers' 
paradise.  So  mild,  genial,  and  healthful  is  the  pure,  bracing  air  of  its 
mountains  and  plains  that  epidemic  diseases  among  cattle  are  un- 
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kuown.  The  nataral  yearly  increase  is  something  extraordinary,  and 
is  mainly  due  to  the  same  causes.  Reliable  data  from  different  portions 
of  the  Territory  place  this  increase  at  fully  85  per  cent.  The  loss  from 
all  contingencies  is  estimated  at  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Arizona  may  be  called  one  vast  grazing  Held ;  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west  its  entire  area,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  along 
the  Colorado,  is  carpeted  with  a  generous  growtJh  of  rich  grasses.  There 
are  many  varieties,  but  the  black  and  white  gramma  is  the  most  gen- 
-erally  distributed.  It  is  also  the  most  valuable  for  beef-making.  When 
green  it  is  exceedingly  sweet,  and  as  a  wild  grass  its  fattening  quali- 
t  es  are  unequalled.  When  dry  it  seems  to  lose  none  of  these  qualities. 
It  cures  itself  upon  the  stalk,  the  process  being  as  perfect  as  if  done  by 
the  labor  of  man.  During  the  fall  and  winter  mouths  stock  graze  upon 
this  seemingly  worthless  grass  and  keep  fat  upon  it.  It  is  the  staple  food 
for  Arizona  cattle,  and  the  beef  produced  from  it  is  tender,  juicy,  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  Strangers  visiting  the  country  and  tasting  for  the 
first  time  a  steak  or  roast,  fattened  on  Arizona  grasses,  have  pronounced 
it  equal  to  the  stall-fed  article  of  the  Eastern  markets.  With  its  mag- 
nificent climate  and  abundance  of  pasture,  its  large  natural  increase  and 
«mall  percentage  of  loss,  this  Territory  can  produce  beef  more  cheaply 
than  any  grazing  region  of  the  United  States;  this  fact  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

The  grade  of  cattle  is  being  steiulily  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
thoroughbred  stock.  Blooded  bulls  from  the  best  strains  to  be  found 
in  t\ie  Union  are  being  imported,  and  the  "scrub"  stock  is  being  grad- 
ually weeded  out.  Stringent  Territorial  laws  looking  to  improvement 
in  the  grade  of  stock  and  the  fostering  and  protection  of  the  industry 
liave  been  passed.  Stock  associations  exist  in  nearly  every  county,  and 
^re  found  to  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  assistance.  The  business  is  being 
'Conducted  upon  a  well-arranged  and  orderly  plan.  The  squabbles  and 
contentions  of  neighboring  cattle-growers  are  now  seldom  heard  of, 
while  the  loss  from  theft  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  the  Territory  at  the  close  of  the  year  18S4,  as  given  by 
the  assessors  of  the  several  counties,  was  as  follows: 

Apache  Conuty 33,000 

Cochise  Countv 55, 605 

Oila  County  .! , - 8,497 

Oraham  County 17, 167 

Maricopa  County 5,947 

Mohave  County 9, 850 

Pima  County 74,000 

Pinal  County 21,513 

Yavapai  County '. 60,008 

Yuma  County..* 2,066 

Total 287,653 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
number  of  stock  in  the  Territory  are  reached  by  the  assessors.  It  is 
therefore  safe  to  add  50  per  cent,  of  the  above  figures,  which  will  be 
near  the  actual  number  of  cattle  in  Arizona  at  the  close  of  1884.  The 
figures  would  then  stand — 

dumber  given  by  assessors 287, 653 

Add  50  per  cent,  not  assessed 143, 826 

Grand  total 431,479 

During  the  present  year  there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  cattle  from 
Texas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Available  ranges  are  eagerly 
«sought  aftr  and  are  being  rapidly  occupied. 
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The  vast  plains  of  Texas  and  Kansas  are  being  settled  by  farmers, 
and  the  cattle-raisers  of  those  States  are  looking  towards  Arizona  as  the 
only  grazing  region  yet  available  for  their  growing  herds.  From  the 
latest  data  at  hand  the  number  of  cattle  assessed  this  year  ha«  been 
435,000,  and  50  per  cent,  not  assessed,  217,500,  making  a  total  of  652,500 
in  the  Territory  at  the  pre^nt  time.  This  number  is  being  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  within  anther  year  it  is  expected  that  ranges  with  living 
springs  and  streams  will  be  fully  stocked.  During  the  present  year 
shipments  of  Arizona  beef  cattle  have  been  made  frotii  Northern  Arizona 
to  Kansas  City,  and,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  prices  now  pre- 
vailing, the  returns  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  prices  realized 
were  much  higher  than  those  usually  paid  for  grass-fed  steers,  and 
butchers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

Before  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  cattle- raising  industry  of  Ari- 
zona it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  water 
supply.  The  area  of  the  Territory  is  very  nearly  114,000  square  miles. 
Of  this  vast  region  it  is  estimated  that  60,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
one-half,  can  be  utilized  for  grazing  purposes,  the  miner  and  the  farmer 
claiming  the  remainder.  Reduced  to  acres,  this  grand  pasture  gives  a 
total  of  38,400,000— almost  equal  to  the  whole  of  New  England.  Not 
more  than  otie  third  of  this  immense  range  is  supplied  with  living  water* 
Nearly  all  the  cattle  in  the  Territory  at  the  present  time  are  pastured 
upon  about  13,000,000  acres  tributary  to  natural  springs  and  streams. 
The  vast  stretches  of  dry  valley,  plain,  and  table-land  are  solitary  wastes, 
uninhabited  save  by  the  antelope  and  the  coyote.  A  thick  growth  of 
nutritious  grasses  is  found  everywhere,  and  with  water  they  would  be 
among  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  ranges  of  the  Territory. 
•  That  artesian  water  can  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  these  dry  regions 
admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt.  In  the  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  east  of 
Tombstone,  eight  or  ten  wells  have  been  flowing  steadily  for  more  than 
a  year  and  show  no  signs  of  diminution.  In  the  Santa  Rosa  Valley,, 
west  of  Tucson,  the  Quijotoa  Mining  Company  have  found  an  abun- 
dance of  water  at  a  depth  of  about  600  feet.  These  experiments  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  flowing  water  can  be  developed  on  the 
now  waterless  plains  of  Arizona.  The  topographical  features  of  the 
country  are  well  adapted  to  the  storing  of  artesian  water.  Surrounded 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  these  dry  valleys  are  natural  reser- 
voirs for  much  of  the  rain  and  snow  fall  of  the  summer  and  winter 
months.  With  water  upon  them  the  grazing  capacity  of  Arizona  would 
be  increased  threefold. 

A  small  appropriation  from  Congress  for  testing  the  artesian-water 
question  in  the  Territory  would  be  money  wisely  expended.  It  would 
lead  to  the  reclamation  of  millions  of  acres  now  practically  worthless 
and  unproductive;  it  would  be  the  means  of  providing  homes  for 
many  industrious  settlers,  and  make  of  Arizona  one  of  the  finest  graz> 
ing  regions  of  the  Union. 

A  measure  which  promises  results  so  widespread  and  beneficial  in 
character  is  certainly  a  proper  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Government  appropriates  millions  of  dollars  yearly  for  internal 
improvements  in  the  several  States.  Arizona  thus  far  has  been  over- 
looked and  neglected.  She  has  received  but  scant  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Congress.  Save  a  sn^all  amount  for  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Colorado  River,  the  Territory  has  not  had  a  dollar  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  its  dormant  resources.  The  question  of  flowing 
wells  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  people  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  ear- 
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nestly  hoped  that  the  aid  of  the  General  Government  will  not  be  sought 
in  vain. 

Yavapai  County  contains  300,000  sheep ;  Apache  County  has  over 
600,000.  The  greater  part  are  improved  Mexican  breeds,  worth  from 
$1.50  to  $2  per  head.  Good  meriuQ  sheep  that  shear  8  pounds  of  wool 
per  annum  sell  readily  at  $3.50  per  head.  The^ e  are  a  few  small  herds 
of  thoroughbred  merino  sheep  ranging  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  Yav- 
apai County,  and  are  sold  at  very  high  prices.  Arizona  wool  in  East- 
ern markets  is  worth  from  16  to  21  cents.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  charge*  from  Flagstaff  to  Philadelphia  5  cents  per 
pound  freight,  or  $1,000  per  car  of  20,000  pounds'  capacity.  Other 
charges  considered,  12  cents  is  a  good  price  per  pound  at  home,  or  net, 
for  Arizona  wool. 

Sheep  are  not  only  increasing  in  numbers  but  in  size  of  carcass  and 
weight  of  fleece. 

There  are  some  herds  of  mutton  sheep  in  the  Territory  that  will  shear 
11  pounds  of  wool  per  annum  and  net  60  pounds  of  dressed  meat.  Ari- 
zona is  a  good  sheep  country.  Some  herds  increase  over  100  per  cent, 
per  year. 

The  mountainous  ranges  of  altitudes,  from  five  to  nine  thousand  feet, 
are  the  homes  of  the  fine- wool  sheep. 

All  kinds  of  sheep  thrive  remarkably* well  in  the  alfalfa-growing  re- 
gions of  the  Territory. 

Of  the  other  live  stock  in  the  Territory  there  are  estimated  to  be 
50,000  horses,  15,000  mules,  and  20,000  hogs,  and  the  same  favorable 
conditions  which  obtain  to  the  advantage  of  the  grazing  industry  in 
regard  to  other  animals  are  equally  forcible  as  applied  to  these.  Horses 
do  exceptionally  well  on  the  same  ranges  with  horned  cattle,  and  the 
alfalfa  fields  cannot  be  excelled  for  fattening  hogs. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  farming  lands  of  Arizona  are  confined  mainly  to  the  valleys  of 
the  principal  water-courses.  Along  the  Gila,  the  Salt  River,  the  Little 
Colorado,  the  Verde,  the  San  Pedro,  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  Colorado,  and 
many  smaller  streams  it  is  estimated  there  are  2,OOnO,000  acres  availa- 
ble for  production.  To  people  who  have  always  looked  upon  Arizona 
as  a  desert  these  figures  will  appear  surprising;  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Territory  are  among  the  richest  in 
the  entire  West.  They  possess  every  favorable  adjunct  for  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  fruits,  grains,  textile  plants,  grasses,  and  vegetables. 

The  soil  of  these  valleys  is  formed  of  the  rich  detritus  which  the  riv- 
ers bring  down  from  their  mountain  homes  in  their  journey  to  the  sea. 
By  their  periodical  overflows  and  change  of  channel  this  rich  vegetable 
matter  has  been  deposited,  forming  a  soil  of  extreme  richness.  !Near 
the  streams  it  is  a  dark  mold  of  durable  fertility,  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  small  grains.  Further  back  it  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  mellow 
and  friable,  e8i)ecially  favorable  to  fruit  culture.  The  valleys  are  re- 
markably level,  and  require  but  little  clearing  to  prepare  them  for  the 
plow.  Their  productive  capacity  is  not  surpassed  by  lands  of  equal  area 
in  any  parti)f  the  United  States.  So  rapid  and  prolific  is  the  growth  of 
fruits,  cereals,  and  vegetables  in  this  semi-tropic  region  that  the  labors 
of  the  farmer  and  the  horticulturist  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  climate  in  the  valleys  of  Southern  Arizona  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
can  be  found  on  the  continent.  Snow  never  falls,  roses  are  in  bloom, 
fruit  trees  are  budding,  and  grain  fields  are  a  sea  of  green  in  the  middle 
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of  winter.  When  the  fields  of  the  Eastern  farmer  are  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  when  his  cattle  are  housed  in  barns  from  the  intense  cold,  the 
Arizona  hasbandman  is  at  work  in  his  orchard  or  grain-field  in  shirt 
sleeves.  And  when  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  New  England  or  the  West- 
ern States  is  preparing  to  plant  his  .corn  crop,  the  Arizona  '*  ranchman^ 
is  getting  ready  for  the  harvest.  For  about  three  months  of  summer 
the  temperature  of  these  valleys  is  sometimes  high,  but  so  pure  and  dry 
is  the  atmosphere  that  no  injurious  effects  are  ever  felt.  When  the  mer- 
cury marks  over  a  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade  men  are  at  woxk  in 
the  harvest  field  and  enjoy  the  best  of  health. 

Everything  grown  in  the  temperate  and  semi-tropic  zones  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Arizona.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  all  the  small  grains 
give  a  prolific  yield.  Alfalfa,  clover,  timothy,  and  all  the  cultivated 
grasses  grow  here  luxuriantly. 

Vegetables  of  every  variety  and  of  excellent  quality  are  grown  in 
every  county.  But  it  is  their  special  adaptability  to  fruit  culture  that 
assures  to  these  valley  lands  a  prosperous  future. 

Almost  every  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  the  United  States  can  be 
raised  here.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  fig^,  nec- 
tarines, almonds,  walnuts,  and  grapes  of  all  varieties  yielA  largely  and 
ar6  of  superior  quality.  Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  other  deciduous 
fruits  can  be  cultivated  successfully  with  proper  care.  Although  but 
little  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  this  latter  class  of  fruits,  yet  or- 
ange trees,  loaded  down  with  excellent  fruit,  in  the  gardens  of  Phoenix 
show  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  their  culture.  Grape 
growing  is  being  gone  into  extensively  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and 
some  vineyardists  produce  a  very  good  quality  of  wine,  with  a  strong 
body  and  an  excellent  bouquet. 

The  raisin  grape  is  also  cultivated,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
pronounced  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  our  foreign  importations.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  over  500,000  vines  in  Maricopa  County,  and  not 
less  than  200,000  fruit  trees  of  all  varieties.  Settlers  are  each  year  de- 
voting more  attention  to  horticulture,  and  the  valley  of  the  Salt  River 
promises  to  become  one  immense  orchard  and  vineyard. 

Besides  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  rice, 
and  tobacco  can  be  grown  in  the  valleys  of  Southern  Arizona.  Except- 
ing sugar-cane,  their  culture  is  not  engaged  in  to  any  extent;  but  re- 
peated experiments  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  matter  of  soil  and 
climate  the  conditions  are  most  favorable.  From  5  acres  near  Tempe, 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  3,000  pounds  of  cotton  were  raised  last  year. 
It  is  of  a  fine  silky  fiber,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  grown 
on  the  uplands  of  the  South.  But  cotton  culture  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  experiment  in  this  country.  Long  before  Europeans  raised 
a  single  pound  in  the  Carolinas  or  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Pima 
Indians  manufactured  fabrics  from  cotton  grown  on  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  Gila  River.  The  sugar  cane  does  remarkably  well;  the  stalks  have 
a  vigorous  growth  and  yield  over  1,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  At 
present,  for  lack  of  manufacturing  facilities,  the  product  is  made  into 
sirup  of  an  excellent  quality.  Hemp  grows  wild  along  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado, and  tobacco  has  been  grown  in  the  same  locality.  Among  the 
cultivated  grasses  the  most  valuable  is  the  alfalfa  (lucern).  This  attains 
a  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  yielding  from  6  to  8  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
affording  three  cuttings  during  the  season*  As  a  food  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs  it  has  few  equals,  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that 
the  Arizona  farmer  produces.    From  the  best  data  at  hand,  the  number 
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of  acres  under  eultivatiOD  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory  is  as 
follows: 

AoreB. 

Apache  County 18, 000 

Cochise  County 5, 000 

Gila  County  .1 2,500 

Graham  County 10,000 

Maricopa  County ^ 40,000 

Mohave  County i 1,000 

Pima  County 4,000 

Pinal  County •  8,000 

Yavapai  County ■.'. 7, 000 

Yuma  County 1,500 

Total 97,000 

Of  the  2,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  which  the  Territory  is  estimated 
to  contain,  it  is  believed  there  is  living  water,  under  present  conditions, 
sufficient  to  reclaim  700,000  acres.  Of  this  large  body  of  productive 
soil  at  least  600,000  acres  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Salt  and  Gila 
Kivers,  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  which  is  yet  under  cultivation. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  for  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  fine 
lands  on  the  Lower  Gila,  which,  when  completed,  will  more  than  double 
the  present  productive  acreage. 

In  Arizona  scarcely  anything  can  be  grown  without  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion. Outside  of  a  few  sipall  elevated  valleys  inithe  northern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  this  system  of  cultivation  is  followed  everywhere.  In 
the  Salt  Kiver  Valley  three  canals,  with  a  united  capacity  of  60,000 
miner's  inches,  have  been  constructed,  and  some  of  them  represent 
much  labor  and  heavy  expense.  The  Arizona  Canal  is  over  40  miles 
long,  has  a  width  of  36  feet  at  the  bottom,  is  7  feet  deep,  and  cost  over 
$400,000.    This  great  water- way  reclaims  100,000  acres  of  rich  soil. 

As  nothing  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  it  follows  that  Arizona's 
productive  capacity  as  a  farming  region  depends  entirely  upon  the 
available  water-supply.  This  supply  varies  with  the  seasons,  but  with 
a  system  regulating  its  use  as  perfect  as  that  which  prevails  in  the 
irrigated  region  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  Southern  California  and  Colo- 
rado, it  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  sufficient  water  to  cultivate  eight 
times  the  area  now  inclosed.  Scattered  all  over  the  valleys  of  the  Gila 
and  the  Salt,  and  the  other  streams  of  Arizona,  are  found  the  ruins  of 
ancient  dwellings  and  the  traces  of  large  irrigating  canals.  The 
course  of  those  ancient  ditches  swept  around  the  foot-hills  of  the  larger 
valleys,  showing  clearly  that  every  available  acre  was  made  to  bloom 
and  blossom  by  the  prehistoric  race.  I  say  prehistoric,  for  neither 
written  annals  nor  tradition  gives  a  conjecture  as  to  who  they  were, 
whence  they  came,  or  what  has  been  the  cause  of  their  complete  ex- 
tinction. When  the  Spaniards  penetrated  this  region,  nearly  350  years 
ago,  they  were  confronted  by  these  ruins,  and  the  origin,  history,  and 
fate  of  their  builders  was  a  mystery  to  them,  as  it  remains  to  us. 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  was  a  heavier  rainfall  in  the  country 
when  occupied  by  those  ancient  people,  yet  the  proofs  are  clear  that 
almost  every  foot  of  arable  land  bordering  on  the  principal  streams  was 
reclaimed  and  made  productive. 

While  it  is  very  evident  that  the  vanished  race  had  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  irrigation  problem  than  their  modern  successors,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  could  have  brought  under  cultivation  so  large  an  area 
without  the  adoption  of  methods  now  in  use. 

The  topography  of  the  foot-hills  and  mountains  surrounding  the  val- 
leys of  Arizona  is  especially  favorable  to  the  cachemeut  and  storage  of 
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water.  The  sammer  rains  in  Southern  Arizona  sometimes  fall  with  tropie 
fury,  and  immense  volumes  of  water  are  precipitated  within  a  short  time. 
By  a  small  outlay  in  the  construction  of  dams^  reservoirs  can  be  formed 
capable  of  holding  millions  of  gallons  of  the  precious  fluid.  When  the 
streams  are  low  or  when  a  dry  season  comes  on,  those  miniature  lakes 
could  be  drawn  upon.  By  such  a  system  of  reservoirs  the  productive 
capacity  of  these  valleys  could  be  drawn  upon.  By  such  a  system  of 
reservoirs  the  productive  capacity  of  these  valleys  could  be  largely  in- 
creased and  every  acre  of  good  land  brought  under  cultivation. 

Beyond  a  doubt  it  was  by  the  aid  of  such  immense  storage  tanks  in 
the  surrounding  mountains  that  the  prehistoric  farmer  was  enabled  to 
bring  such  large  bodies  of  land  under  cultivation.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Shall  the  modem  occupant  of  the  soil,  aided  by  all  the  im- 
provements of  modern  progress,  fail  to  accomplish  what  a  primitive 
people  with  crude  appliances  brought  about? 

The  formation  of  such  reservoirs  would  be  of  va«t  benefit  not  only  to 
the  farmer,  but  to  the  stock-growing  interests  of  the  Territory.  It  is  a 
matter  which  should  commend  itself  to  the  early  attention  of  Congress, 
and  it  should  receive  that  consideration  which  its  merits  demand.  A 
hydrographic  survey  of  the  Territory  should  be  made  and  the  best  local- 
ities for  such  reservoirs  accurately  fixed.  The  cost  of  the  work  of  con- 
structing dams,  &c.,  would  be  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
lasting  benefits  which  would  be  conferred  on  the  Territory. 

The  valleys  of  the  Salt,  Gila,  and  Colorado  ofier  homes  for  thousands. 
Much  of  the  land  already  reclaimed  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  there  are  vast  stretches  upon  which  water  has  not  yet  been  brought. 

For  colonies,  such  as  have  made  of  Southern  California  a  garden, 
Arizona  presents  unrivaled  opportunities. 

Thousandspf  acres  now  worthlesscan  be  made  valuable  and  productive 
by  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals.  With  the  bringing  of  water 
upon  these  now  barren  plains  comfortable  homes  will  be  established 
and  the  dry  desert  be  made  to  bloom  with  verdure.  Irrigated  lands  the 
world  over  are  the  most  productive,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  Lombardy,  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  rich  fields  of  An- 
dalusia are  the  garden  spots  of  the  world,  and  support  the  larg^^st  farm- 
ing population  to  the  square  mile.  The  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  this  Territory  has  not  fairly  begun.  That  it  is  not  the  bar- 
ren desert  popular  fancy  once  painted  it,  apd  that  its  rich  alluvial  bot- 
tom-lands will  produce  everything  required  by  man,  is  now  fully  dem- 
onstrated. As  showing  the  transformation  brought  about  by  irrigation, 
and  the  future  possibilities  of  this  region,  the  following  extract  from  a 
description  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  pre- 
sented: 

It  is  early  spring,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  it  rests  apon  a  sea  of  living 
green. 

Immense  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  stretch  away  for  miles.  Acres  upon  acres  of 
Alfalfa  sway  gently  beneath  the  passing  breeze  ;  the  vineyards  are  in  full  leaf,  and 
from  orchards  gorgeous  in  all  the  glory  of  bud  and  blossom  there  comes  floating  on 
the  breeze  an  odor  of  delicious  fragrance.  Comfortable  homes  surrounded  by  groves 
of  shade  trees  dot  the  landscape  in  every  direction.  Lines  of  the  graceful  Lombardy 
poplar  and  the  handsome  Osage  orange  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  different  farms, 
and  through  these  green  fields  and  shady  groves  canals  and  irrigating  ditches  run  in 
all  directions. 

Surrounding  this  Arca<lia,  and  serving  as  a  frame  to  set  off  the  charming  picture, 
the  rugged  mountains  rear  their  rocky  fronts,  their  rough  outlines  wrapi>ed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  wonderful  beauty ;  over  all  an  April  sun  is  sliedding  its  golden  light  and 
gilding  mountain  and  vale  in  exquisite  colors  of  light  and  shade. 

It  is  a  glorious  promise  of  what  this  valley  will  be  within  a  few  years.  Only  a  lit- 
tle more  than  tw«  Ive  years  ago  this  entire  region  was  a  desert ;  but  a  transformation 
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has  been  wrought  by  the  labors  of  the  sturdy  pioneer,  and  what  was  once  an  unin- 
viting wilderness  is  now  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  West. 

The  foregoing  gives  flattering  evidences  of  the  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Territory's  business  interests. 

Socially,  continued  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  increase  of  our 
material  wealth  ;  the  influx  of  immigration  and  capital ;  the  freedom 
from  those  deeds  of  violence  and  outlawry  which  have  given  to  Arizona 
an  unenviable  reputation  in  the  past ;  the  more  effective  regulations  for 
sustaining  law  and  order,  and  the  constantly-increasing  facilities  for 
education. 

The  Territory's  population  now  numbers  over  80,000  souls  and  its  as- 
sessable property  is  valued  at  over  $25,000,000.  Railroads  have  been 
most  important  factors  in  opening  to  population  and  capitalization  this 
productive  region.  Distance  has  been  overcome  and  Arizona  is  no 
longer  an  isolated  and  comparatively  unknown  country.  North  and 
south  and  intersecting  lines  of  railroad  now  being  projected  will  still  fur- 
ther develop  the  country's  resources  and  rapidly  increase  its  population 
and  capital. 

INDIANS. 

The  subject  which  most  seriously  affects  the  interest  of  this  Territory 
and  its  people  at  this  time,  and  of  which  the  prompt  consideration  of 
Congress  is  earnestly  requested,  is  the  Indian  question.  The  subject 
has  heen  worn  threadbare  by  years  of  discussion  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Upon  this  question  have  been  exhausted  the  sophistries  of  crank 
sentimentalists  and  the  mistaken  theories  of  honest  but  ignorant  hu- 
manitarians to  the  subversion  of  the  simplest  principles  of  common 
sense  and  the  defeat  of  humanity  and  justice  wherever  there  has  been 
any  iriction  between  advancing  civilization  and  imaginary  aboriginal 
rights.  The  principles  involved  have  been  the  same  ever  since  the 
Anglo-Saxon  presented  to  the  American  Indian  propositions  of  enlight- 
enment and  civilization  which  his  inferior  nature  would  not  receive  and 
before  which  he  has  been  retreating  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

The  natures  of  a  few  have  been  elevated  by  the  enlightening  influ- 
ences of  association  with  the  superior  white  man,  but  these  exceptions 
are  comparatively  rare,  and  simply  prove  the  rule  that  the  Indian  is 
generally  an  inferior  being,  incapable  of  civilization,  and  untamable, 
except  by  methods  impracticable  and  barren  of  commensurate  results. 

This  lesson  has  been  written  with  the  blood  of  pioneer  frontiersmen 
upon  every  page  of  our  country's  history,  yet  there  are  m^dlesome 
cranks  in  the  country  who  still  believe  in  the  mythical  "  noble  red  man," 
as  typified  in  the  fictions  of  Cooper,  and  who  se>ek  to  influence  the  policy 
of  Government.  It  has  taken  a  great  many  years  and  an  extravagant 
expenditure  of  blood  and  money  to  explode  popular  fallacies  in  reference 
to  civilizing  the  Indians,  and  the  conclusion  that  is  now  pretty  gener- 
ally accepted  is  that  the  Indians,  especially  those  of  the  Far  West,  are 
either  diseased  and  filthy  non-producrag  vagabonds  or  cruel  and  treacher- 
ous beasts  of  prey  in  human  form,  a  drawback  to  civilization,  and  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  lives  and  property  of  pioneer  settlers.  Civilization 
kills  but  does,  not  convert  them.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
these  general  conditions.  Fanatical  theorists  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
noble  (f )  red  man  refer  to  the  semi-civilized  Creeks,  Osages,  and  Chero- 
kees  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  to  the  peaceable  Pimas,  Maricopas, 
and  Navajoea  of  Arizona,  in  illustration  of  the  eflects  of  their  so-called 
merciful  Christianizing  influences.  The  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  proves  the  destructive  effects  of  many  years 
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experimenting  with  the  restraints  of  civilization  upon  a  wild  and  inca- 
pable race.  Yet  those  Indians  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  white  man  were  far  superior  to  the  average  Western  savage  of  the 
present  day. 

It  has  been  more  than  three  hundred  years  since  the  Pimas  and  other 
Arizona  Indians  were  first  offered  the  benefits  of  Christian  civilization 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers  from  Spain,  yet  the  progress  made  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  Navajcea,  it  is  true,  although  having  been  warlike  and 
troublesome  for  many  years,  are  now  peaceful  and  occupied  in  pastoral 
pursuits.  And  they  are  likely  to  continue  so  on  account  of  community 
and  property  interests,  as  they  own  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  and  they  realize  that  a  war  would  aft'ect  them  disastrously. 
Aside  from  their  peaceiulness  they  show  few  signs  of  civilization.  They 
retain  their  barbarous  customs  and  indift'erence  to  Christianizing  in- 
fluences, and  it  is  believed  that  were  it  not  for  their  property  interests 
but  very  slight  provocation  would  induce  them  to  wage  savage  and 
cruel  warfare.  They  are  an  expense  and  a  burden  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. Their  herds  roam  over  the  public  domain  untaxed,  and  they 
c6ntribute  nothing  to  the  general  good  of  the  country.  The  Pimas  and 
Maricopas  are  peaceful  and  industrious,  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
iSuits  and  self-sustaining,  but  so  far  as  their  civilization  is  concerned 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  They  follow  the  same  primitive  ways  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  There  is  no  perceptible  progress  to  their  enlighten- 
ment. In  fact,  in  some  respects,  they  have  evidently  retrograded  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  missions.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  no  serious  trouble  will  be  occasioned  by  the  Navajoes,  at  least  for 
many  years,  when  the  restraints  of  advancing  civilization  may  excite 
their  resistance,  in  which  case  their  fate  can  only  be  gradual  extermina- 
tion by  the  inevitable  "survival  of  the  fittest."  So  far  as  t^e  Pima«, 
Papagoes,  and  Maricopas  are  concerned  they  are  powerless  to  afitect  the 
material  progress  of  the  Territory  except  in  their  occupancy  of  lands 
which  might  far  better  be  occupied  by  energetic,  intelligent  white  set- 
tlers. The  Yumas,  Mohaves,  Hualapais,  and  Supais  are  also  a  harmless  • 
set  of  vagabonds. 

It  is  possible,  if  civilization  should  stop  at  its  present  limits  within 
this  Territory,  the  wheels  of  progress  be  completely  blocked,  and  the 
entire  energies  of  the  white  population,  military  and  all,  be  devoted  to 
civilizing  the  Indians,  that  from  the  25,000  barbarians  now  in  Arizona 
there  might  be  evolved,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  a  dozen  good  citi- 
izens  of  average  intelligence. 

These  truths  have  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  the  judgment  of  the  most  intelligent  observers  that 
argument  is  superfluous. 

The  Indians  of  Arizona  from  whom  the  people  desire'  relief  are  the 
most  untamable  and  cruel  savages  known  to  American  history — the  im- 
placable Apaches;  and  to  the  question  of  their  proper  disposition  the 
attention  and  action  of  your  Department  and  of  Congress  is  most  ear- 
nestly urged.  They  have  fought  step  by  step  the  advance  of  civilization^ 
and  have  waged  relentless  war  upon  all  propositions  of  enlightenment. 
They  are  brave,  treacherous,  and  vindictive.  Their  instincts  are  to  kill, 
and  their  profession  is  robbery  and  murder.  They  have  never  been 
peaceful  for  any  protracted  period.  Their  career  of  bloodshed  long  aiv 
tedates  this  country's  settlement  by  white  men,  and  has  been  continu- 
ous since  any  record  has  existed.  They  have  been  quiet  at  times,  that 
heir  blows  might  be  the  more  unexpected  and  sure.  All  efforts  to  effect 
their  permanent  reformation  have  failed. 
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The  bnmane  policy  of  the  Government  in  giving  them  a  reservation 
of  some  of  the  best  lands  of  the  Territory,  and  amply  providing  for 
their  necessities,  together  with  efforts  to  educate  and  otherwise  im- 
prove them,  has  been  met  with  treachery  and  bloodshed. 

A  strong  military  force,  composed  of  the  most  experienced  Indian^ 
fighters  the  country  can  produce,  and  officered  by  the  most  capable 
commnnders,  familiar  with  the  country  and  habits  of  these  Indians,  has 
been  unable  to  prevent  periodical  raids  for  murder  and  rapine. 

To  enumerate  the  many  atrocities  they  have  committed  since  the  set* 
tlement  of  this  Territory  by  Americans  would  till  a  volume.  Up  to  the 
year  1H74  they  terrorized  the  entire  Territory,  kept  out  immigration  and 
capital,  and  had  life  and  property  \firtually  at  their  mercy.  In  that  year 
they  were  placed  on  a  reservation,  and  th^  people  of  Arizona  congratu- 
lated themselves  upon  the  end  of  the  Indian  difficulties.  But  the  raids 
of  the  past  few  years  have  rudelj^  awakened  them  from  their  dream  of 
security.  It  is  true  that  the  late  disturbances  have  been  confined  to  a 
small  band  of  the  Apache  tribe,  and  the  region  through  which  they  have 
raided  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  Arizona,  yet  the  damage  to  every  ma 
terial  interest  of  the  Territory  has  been  incalculable.  Immigration  is 
deterred  from  coming  to  a  country  reported  to  be  overrun  with  hostile 
Indians,  and  capitalists  hesitate  to  invest  where  life  and  property  are 
said  to  be  so  insecure.  In  ray  annual  report  to  your  Department  for  the 
year  1884,  after  citing  the  successful  efforts  of  General  George  Crook  in 
capturing  and  controlling  the  Apaches,  I  expressed  confidence  in  the 
system  of  military  surveillance  which  had  been  adopted  by  that  officer^ 
with  joint  jurisdiction  of  Interior  and  War  Departments  over  the  San 
Oarlos  Reservation.  And  I  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  condition 
of  peace  then  existing  would  be  permanent:  in  this  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed. In  May  of  the  present  year,  as  1  have  previously  reported 
to  you,  a  small  band  of  Ohiricahua  Apaches,  numbering,  as  stated  by 
the  military  authorities,  about  fifty  fighting  men,  left  the  Reservation 
and  have  since  been  raiding  through  Southeastern  Arizona  and  South- 
western Kew  Mexico  until  driven  by  the  United  States  troops  into 
Mexico.  They  have  killed  many  people  and  destroyed  much  property. 
They  have  been  back  and  forth  from  Mexico,  and  the  entire  force  of 
General  Crook  has  been  unable  to  overtake  and  destroy  them.  They 
have  divided  into  small  bands,  secreting  themselves  in  almost  inacces- 
sible mountain  fastnesses,  and,  swooping  down  upon  unprotected  and 
isolated  localities,  have  killed  ranchmen  and  prospectors,  and  have  es- 
caped unpunished.  These  Indians  are  still  at  large  and  liable  at  any 
time  to  raid  into  unprotected  parts  of  the  Territory,  marking  their  path 
with  blood  and  ruin.  The  people  demand  protection,  and  it  should  be 
furnished.  They  also  demand  the  removal  of  the  Apaches  from  the  San 
Oarlos  Reservation  to  the  Indian  Territory,  or  to  such  other  suitable 
place  as  the  Government  may  designate,  claiming  that  while  they  re- 
main within  this  Territory  they  will  continue  a  constant  menace  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  citizens,  and  that  safety  from  their  depredations 
cannot  be  assured. 

To  the  expediency  of  the  removal  of  these  Indians  I  earnestly  request 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  If  it  is  decided,  however,  to  continue 
them  in  this  Territory,  I  most  respectfully  recommend  and  urge  that  the 
limits  of  their  reservation  be  narrowed,  that  they  be  disarmed  and  main- 
tained under  sufficient  military  guard  to  absolutely  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  further  depredations  by  them.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  entire  jurisdiction  over  them  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department 
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and  that  their  complete  control  and  treatment  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  authorities. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  proposition. of  joint  jurisdiction  will  not  work 
successfully,  as  conflicts  of  authority  are  likely  to  arise  at  any  time, 
which  the  Indians  are  quick  to  detect  and  take  advantage  of,  and  joint 
responsibility  under  such  circumstances  must  necessarily  weaken  dis- 
cipline. I  believe  the  military  understand  the  Apaches  best,  and  are 
best  able  to  control  them.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not 
the  last  outbreak  would  have  occurred  had  the  entire  control  of  the  In- 
dians been  left  to  General  Crook,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  not. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Apaches  are  to  be  removed  or  disarmed, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  considerably  increase  the  present  military  force 
in  the  Territory,  as  these  Indians  are  well  armed,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
desperately  resist  any  attempt  to  move  them  or  take  their  arms  away, 
and  they  will  have  to  be  carefully  watched  if  any  such  intention  comes 
to  their  knowledge. 

The  San  Carlos  Reservation  is  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the  State 
-of  Ehode  Island,  and  embraces  some  of  the  richest  mineral  and  finest 
farming  lands  of  the  Territory,  while  for  grazing  most  of  its  area  can- 
not be  excelled  anywhere.  To  open  this  large  tract  of  land  to  indus- 
trious white  settlers  would  rapidly  increase  the  population  and  perma- 
nent wealth  of  the  Territory.  Yet  to  remove  the  Apaches  and  the  large 
military  force  which  their  presence  necessitates  would  withdraw  from 
the  Territory  a  very  large  revenue,  as  the  maintenance  of  the  Indians 
and  troops  require  the  annual  expenditure  by  the  Government  within 
Arizona  of  large  sums  of  money. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  will  immediately  pro\ide  such 
measures  of  protection  as  will  insure  to  the  people  of  Arizona  perma- 
nent relief  from  their  Indian  troubles. 

SURVEYS  DETERMINING  WATER   SUPPLY,  ETC. 

In  my  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  years  1883  and 
1884  I  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  importance,  to  this  Ter- 
ritory of  having  its  physical  features  determined  by  geological  survey, 
4ind  requested  that  suitable  provision  be  made  therefor.  I  now  respect- 
fully urge  for  your  attention  the  great  advantage  which  such  a  survey, 
in  its  nature  both  geological  and  geographical,  and  determining  in  all 
Its  bearings  the  present  and  probable  future  water  supply,  would  be  to 
Arizona.  Upon  the  intelligent  solution  of  these  questions  many  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  Territory  depend;  and  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
such  important  subjects  brought  clearly  within  the  reach  of  our  people, 
through  the  medium  of  comprehensive  surveys  and  published  reports 
thereof,  would  be  most  valuable  in  assisting  the  development  of  our 
Territorial  resources. 

The  matter  of  determining  conclusively  the  full  acreage  of  arable 
lands  in  the  Territorv  requiring  irrigation  and  otherwise,  and  the 
streams  and  water  supply  at  present  available  and  which  can  be  made 
available  by  a  system  of  reservoirs  and  ditches  for  the  redemption  of 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as  the  probable  increase  in  the 
water  supply  which  may  be  expected  from  natural  and  artificial  causes, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  Arizona,  as  is  also  an  offi- 
cial geological  statement  of  the  mineralization  of  the  Territory,  its  tim- 
ber supply,  and  the  possibilities  of  tree  culture. 
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In  reference  to  artesian  water,  tbe  following  suggestion  contained  in 
my  report  of  1884  is  respectfully  renewed : 

ARTESIAN  WATER. 

I  most  earnestly  suggest  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  defray  the  expense  of 
sinking  artesian  wells  in  several  of  the  higher  valleys  of  Arizona. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  would  be  exoeedinely  valuable  for 
grazing  and  in  many  instances  agricultural  purposes,  if  water  could  be  obtained, 
are  now  comparatively  without  value  to  the  Territory  or  the  Oovemment.  Since 
my  last  report  was  rendered,  several  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  successfully  by 
private  enterprise  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory 
where  the  altitude  is  not  great,  and  an  ample  flow  of  water  obtained  at  a  very  mod* 
«rate  depth. 

EDUAOTIONAL  MATTERS. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject  and  re- 
spectfully renew  the  following  recommendations  contained  in  my  report 
of  1883: 

There  are  many  small  communities  throughout  the  Territory  that  fail  to  receive 
any  advantage  from  our  school  fund,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  only  organizing  schools 
with  a  large  number  of  pupils.  This  is  a  sad  condition,  and  I  hope  some  remedy  may 
be  devised  whereby  sparsely  settled  localities  may  reap  the  benefit  of  our  school  laws. 
The  Territory  being  deprived  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township  of  our  public  lands,  granted  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying expenses,  because  of  our  Territorial  condition,  the  coljection  of  sufficient 
money  by  taxes  becomes  a  burden  upon  our  citizens. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  Congress  that  the  same  advan- 
tages in  reference  to  the  disposTtion  of  the  *'  sixteenth  and  thirty -sixth  sections  in  every 
township  of  our  public  lands,  granted  to  assist  in  defraying  educational  exi>enses,''  now 
enjoyed  oy  the  States,  be  granted  to  the  Territories  as  well.  Being  deprived  of  this 
great  advantage  on  account  of  our  Territorial  condition,  the  expense  of  our  educational 
system  failing  upon  our  citizens  by  direct  taxation  is  burdensome.  It  may  be  many 
years  before  our  population  will  warrant  admission  as  a  State,  yet  our  educational 
interests  must  not  be  neglected.  I  most  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
this  subject,  and  respectfully  urge  such  favorable  legislation  as  will  place  us  on  an 
€qual  footing  with  the  States  of  the  Union  in  this  particular.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  school  lands  fall 
upon  desert  and  mountainous  localities,  and  are  worthless,  some  provision  should  im- 
mediately be  made  by  Congress  whereby  the  Territory  should  be  enabled  to  select 
other  lands — valuable  sections — in  lieu  of  the  worthless  ones,  as  was  done  in  tbe  case 
of  the  State  of  Nevada.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  settlers,  by  pre-emption  and  other 
methods,  will  appropriate  all  the  desirable  land  in  the  Territory,  and  the  school  fund 
will  be  so  insignificant  when  we  become  a  State  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  our  citizens. 

RAILROADS. 

Two  railroads  have  been  projected  from  north  to  south  in  tbe  Terri- 
tory, tbe  Arizona  Mineral'  Belt  and  the  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central 
Eailway.  The  former  has  been  surveyed  from  Winslow  and  Flagstaff, 
on  tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road,  to  Globe,  in  Gila  County,  connecting 
at  Globe  with  a  road  from  Tucson,  a  distance  of  220  miles,  through 
an  extensive  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  grazing  region.  The 
Central  Arizona  has  been  surveyed  from  Chino  Station,  also  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  154  miles  west  of  Winslow,  to  Prescott,  the  capital; 
from  here  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  south  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Salt  River  and  Gila,  although  its  southeru  terminus  has  not  yet  been 
determined  upon. 

These  roads,  if  constructed,  will  rapidly  develop  the  resourcel  of  the 
Territory.  Cheapened  transportation  will  impart  great  activity  to  the 
extensive  mining  regions  through  which  the  roads  will  pass,  an  outlet 
and  market  will  be  furnished  for  the  products  of  the  fertile  agricultural 
districts,  and  the  treeless  plains  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory 
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will  receive  the  benefit  of  cheap  coal  fiiel  and  timber  and  lamber  from 
the  north  for  mining  and  building  purposes.  The  importance  of  the 
construction  of  the  north  and  south  lines  of  railroad  through  the  Terri- 
tory cannot  be  overestimated.  By  a  system  of  such  roads  the  products 
of  every  section  of  the  Territory  would  become  available  to  every  point 
of  consumption  within  its  limit,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  annually 
sent  abroad  for  supplies  would  be  retained  to  increase  the  common 
capital  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  enterprises  and  improve- 
ment ot  old  ones.  The  many  sections  at  present  dependent  on  foreign 
markets  to  supply  their  requirements  would  be  furnished  with  home 
productions  at  cheaper  rates,  and  the  diflftculty  now  experienced  by 
stock,  agricultural,  and  mining  industries  remote  from  railroads  in 
securing  foreign  and  domestic  markets  for  their  products  would  be 
overcome. 

With  such  increased  transportation  facilities  the  bullion  output  of 
the  Territory  alone  would  be  greatly  increased,  as  the  reduced  cost  of 
obtaining  machinery  and  material  required  in  the  working  of  minea 
would  convert  hundreds  of  properties,  which  cannot  under  the  existing 
condition  of  ati'airs  be  worked  with  profit,  iuto  bullion  producers,  and 
districts  now  sparsely  populated  and  almost  unknown  would  in  a  short 
time  become  prosperous  and  wealthy  communities.  I  would  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  this  connection  that  the  Govern- 
ment aid  in  the  ^construction  of  these  roads  by  granting  to  the  com- 
panies constructing  them  such  of  the  public  lands  as  are  available  for 
this  purpose  within  reasonable  boundary  restrictions  along  the  lines 
proposed,  conditioned  that  settlers  shall  have  the  same  privileges  of 
purchase  and  settlement  upon  these  lands  when  they  shall  have  b^Dome 
the  property  of  the  railroad  companies  that  are  now  accorded  to  settlers 
by  the  Government,  and  said  railroad  companies  shall  not  have  power 
to  withhold  from  purchase  and  settlement  or  to  charge  a  higher  price 
per  acre  than  is  now  charged  by  the  Government. 

EBOIPBOOITY  WITH  MEXICO. 

I  believe  that  reciprocal  commercial  relations  with  Mexico  would  not 
only  give  a  great  impetus  to  trade  along  our  southern  boundary,  but  would 
open  an  extensive  field  for  our  export  products,  and  that  the  balance  of 
trade  would  be  very  laVgely  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Commercial 
reciprocity  would  certainly  be  of  great  advantage  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  our  civilization,  so  unsettled  along  the  border,  and  concert  of 
action  between  the  officials  of  both  countries  would  greatly  reduce  crime 
and  civil  djscord.  Immigration  would  soon  Tepex>ple  those  productive 
localities  of  Northern  Mexico  which  have  been  depopulated  on  account 
of  inadequate  protection  and  the  incursions  of  murderous  Apaches,  and 
prosperity  would  rapidly  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  of  trade  across  the  border  already  developed 
by  the  newly  constructed  railroad  lines  amounts  to  $5,000,000  annually. 
Eeciprocity  would  certainly  benefit  Arizona  in  the  matter  of  border  re- 
lations. 

OUTLET  FOB  ARIZONA  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

I  request  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  of  the  memorial  of 
the  thirteenth  legslative  assembly  of  Arizona  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  of  so  much  of  the  State  of  Sonora  as 
is  necessary  to  supply  this  Territory  with  proper  coast  advantages  and 
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fnrnisb  a  suitable  outlet  to  sufficiently  deep  wat«r  for  the  purposes  of 
Bavigation. 

CLAIMS  OF   CITIZENS. 

I  also  renew  my  recommendatioi>  of  last  year  that  Congress  appro- 
priate to  reimburse  the  citizens  of  Pima  County  in  the  amount  of 
ill  ,000,  expended  by  them  in  raising  a  company  of  fifty  men  for  defense 
against  Indians,  in  April,  1882 ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Cochise  County 
be  reimbursed  by  Congress  in  the  amount  of  $5,600,  money  expended 
in  defending  themselves  against  Cowboys  and  Rustlers,  in  1882,  as  re- 
commended in  my  last  report.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  claims 
of  our  citizens  ior  losses  by  Indians,  which  have  been  presented  to 
Congress,  be  favorably  considered. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  following  recommen- 
dations which  have  also  appeared  in  my  previous  reports: 

"BRANCH  MINT. 

"  I  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  advantages  of 
establishing  a  branch  mint  at  some  favorable  location  in  the  Territory, 
not  only  to  the  General  Government,  but  to  this  portion  of  the  Union 
as  well.  Arizona's  product  of  the  precious  metals  is  destined  soon  to 
assume  larger  proportions  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 
Our  geographical  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  Union  is  also  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  distribution  here,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  resources  would  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased 
thereby. 

"SALARIES  OF  TERRITORIAL  JUDGES. 

"  In  this  connection  I  would  urge  upon  Congress  that,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  labor  performed  by  the  United  States  judges  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, the  large  districts  over  which  they  are  called  to  preside  claiming 
the  entire  attention  and  time  of  said  judges  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  the^heavy  expenditure  necessary  for  payment  of  expenses 
of  traveling  from  points  remote  from  each  other  within  their  districts 
where  terms  of  court  are  held,  the  very  heavy  expenses  required  by 
them  in  this  Territory  to  support  their  families,  the  salary  which  they 
now  receive  be  increased  from  $3,000  to  at  least  $5,000  per  year. 

"PAY  OF  LEGISLATORS. 

"The  present  pay  of  legislators  in  the  Territories,  $4  per  day,  is  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  member  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  I  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation 
contained  in  my  last  report  that  the  pay  of  legislators  in  Arizona  be 
increased  to  at  least  $8  per  day. 

"SALARY  OF   GOVERNOR  AND  TERRITORIAL  SRORETARY. 

"I  would  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  appropriate,  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  governors  and  secretaries  of  the  Territories,  the 
amount  now  named  by  law,  viz,  $3,500  and  $2,500,  respectively.  The 
present  appropriations  of  $2,600  and  $1,800  are  inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  which  these  officers  are  required  to  perform  and  do 
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not  reimburse  them  for  the  expenses  which  they  incur  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Government  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  support- 
ing their  families,  which  is  much  greater  in  the  Territories  than  in  most 
of  the  older-settled  communities. 

"  PUBLIC  -BUILDINGS. 

^^I  respectfully  present  to  Congress  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  has 
ever  been  made  foi'  this  Territory  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be 
occupied  by  United  States  oflBcers.  The  requirements  of  the  Territory 
in  this  direction  are  such  as  to  entitle  this  subject  to  favorable  aud 
speedy  consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

"EXTENDING   POLITICAL   PBIVILEGBS    OF   CITIZENS   OF   THE    TERRI- 
TORIES. 

"  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  be  privileged  as 
are  the  people  of  States,  and  recommend  that  they  be  permitted  to 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  their  Delegate  in 
Congress  be  vested  with  the  same  rights  and  powers  of  legislation  as 
are  the  Eepresentatives  of  States." 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  TRITLB, 

Oovemor. 
Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 


Sitka,  Alaska,  October  1, 1885. 

The  act  providing  a  civil  government  for  the  District  of  Alaska  re 
quires  that  the  governor  ^^  shall  make  an  annual  report  on  the  1st  day 
of  October  in  each  year,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  his 
official  acts  and  doings,  and  of  the  condition  of  said  district  with  refer- 
ence to  its  resources,  population,  and  the  administration  of  the  civil 
government  thereof 

I  regret  being  compelled  to  report  that,  owing  either  to  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  the  railway  mail  service,  or  from  a 
total  disregard  of  the  schedule  by  the  mail  steamer,  which  I  was  semi- 
officially informed  could  not  leave  Port  Townsend  prior  to  the  14th  of 
each  month,  I  succeeded  in  missing  the  August  steamer  by  just  two 
days,  and  consequently  reached  my  post  of  duty  a  month  later  than  I 
had  confidently  anticipated.  Leaving  Victoria  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  company  with  the  other  recently-appointed  officials  of  the  civil 
government,  I  arrived  here  on  the  16th,  having  made  while  en  route 
brief  stops  at  Loring,  Kasa-au,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Douglas  Island,  and 
Killsnoo. 

The  short  period  intervening  between  the  date  of  my  arrival  and  that 
on  which  this  report  is  required  to  be  made,  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted  as 
a  sufficient  apology  for  the  very  apparent  lack  of  personal  information 
^pon  which  to  base  a  more  specific  and  elaborate  report.  Indeed,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  available  transportation  than  that  furnished 
by  a  monthly  steamer  making  brief  calls  at  each  of  the  four  or  five 
principal  settlements  in  Southeastern  Alaska  only,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  with  a  much  longer  residence,  as  it  will  be  for  myself  or  my 
successor  a  year  hence,  to  make  such  a  report,  based  on  personal  investi- 
gation and  research,  as  will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  organic 
act. 

At  every  place  thus  far  visited,  the  new  officials  have  been  most  cordi- 
ally received  and  welcomed,  save  by  a  very  few  who,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  would  have  preferred  a  continuance  of  the  old  order  of  affairs,  un- 
der which,  presumably,  they  had  persuaded  themselves  to  believe  they 
might  individually  profit  much  more  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  than  under  the  "new. 

The  people  generally,  however,  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  a  civil 
administration  which  promises  its  best  endeavors  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare not  only,  but  to  do  and  perform  all  in  its  power  to  secure  to  them 
a  more  perfect  form  of  TerritiOrial  government,  and  through  that  means 
a  more  certain  and  rapid  development  of  the  great  natursQ  resources  of 
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the  country.  To  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  the  officials  appointed 
by  you  stand,  severally  and  collectively,  pledged  to  themselves  not  only, 
but  to  the  people  whose  l3est  interests  they  have  been  chosen  to  sub- 
serve.  ^ 

Arriving  at  Sitka  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  I  filed  my  oath  of  of- 
fice, which  had  been  taken,  as  the  law  directs,  before  my  departure  from 
Washington,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  du- 
ties. The  judge,  marshal  and  district  attorney  likewise  took  posses- 
sion of  their  offices  the  same  day,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
several  duties  with  a  most  commendable  zeal,  which  I  have  e^ery  rea- 
son to  believe  will  suffer  no  abatement  during  the  continuance  of  their 
respective  terms. 

In  the  absence  of  any  law  requiring  it,  and  the  officers  being  sever- 
ally required  to  account  to  their  respective  departments  for  the  proper 
disbursement  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  them,  I  did  not  consider  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  demand  financial  statements  frotn  the  retiring  officials. 
None  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, or  for  specific  purposes,  appear  to  have  reached  the  hands  of  the 
^x  officio  treasurer,  consequently  he  has  no  record  of  disbursements, 
all  of  which,  I  am  informed,  except  the  contingent  funds,  the  appropri- 
ation to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Commission,  and  tbe  actual 
necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  judge,  marshal  and  district  attor- 
ney, were  made  by  the  collector  of  customs  under  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

EDUCATION. 

Tbe  organic  act  approved  May  17, 1884,  provided  an  appropriation  of 
-$25,000  "  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  without  reference  to  race,"  and  by  the  act  of  July  4, 1884,  a 
further  appropriation  of  $15,000  is  made  "  for  the  support  and  education 
of  Indian  children  of  both  sexes  at  industrial  schools  in  Alaska."  By 
the  terms  of  the  first-mentioned  act  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  required  to  make  such  proper  and  needful  provision  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  proper  application  of  the  sum  appropriated  thereby; 
but  nothing  was  done  in  that  direction  until  the  3d  of  March  following, 
when  the  work  of  establishing  a  common-school  system  in  Alaska  was 
•committed  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Hon.  L.  Q.  G.  Lamar  gave 
«arly  attention  to  the  matter,  after  taking  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior 
Department,  and  in  April  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  appointed  geueral 
agent  of  education  for  the  Territory.  The  general  agent  reports  that  he 
has,  during  the  past  sumUier,  established  and  placed  competent  teach- 
^ra  in  charge  of  schools  at  Juneau,  Sitka,  Wrangell,  Jackson,  Boyd 
(Hoonah),  Haines,  and  Oonalashka.  A  corps  of  teachers  has  also  been 
sent  to  establish  schools  on  the  Kuskokvim  Kiver,  150  miles  above  where 
it  empties  into  the  Behring  Sea.  The  schooner  on  which  these  teachers 
sailed  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  pre- 
sumably by  this  time  have  their  buildings  up  and  their  schools  in  opera- 
tion. The  population  of  this  last- mentioned  section  is  exclusively 
Eskimo.  lu  addition  to  these,  schools  have  been  authorized,  but  not 
established,  at  Killanoo,  Klawak,  Kadiak,  Ounga,  Belkovsky,  Wood 
Island,  Saint  Michaers,  and  Fort  Yukon.  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
tbe  Aleuts  are  especially  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  English 
schools  in  their  midst,  and  that  they  need  only  to  be  supplied  with  edu- 
cational facilities  to  complete  the  civilization  in  which  they  are  already 
well  advanced. 
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priated  for  tbe  establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in 
Alaska  is  not  nearly  sufficient.  No  ar^^unient  is  needed  to  establish  this 
fact.  A  ghHUH3  at  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  schools  enumerated 
as  having  already  been  and  remaining  yet  to  be  established  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  convincing.  Aside  from  thecostoftheiroriginfil establish- 
ment, the  supervision  and  control  involves  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
expensive  travel  annually  on  the  part  of  the  general  agent  and  the  teach- 
ers.   The  appropriation  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $ji),O00. 

Various  sugtrestions  present  themselves  as  pertinent  to  the  subjectr 
in  hand,  among  them  the  necessity  for  a  comptilsory-attendanco  law,  and 
one  making  provision  for  the  placing  of  native  orphan  children  and  those* 
rescued  from  slavery  in  industrial  schools;  but  these  and  many  other 
things  necessary  to  the  educational  and  other  interests  of  the  Territory 
will  bo  easy  of  accomplishment  when  Congress  shall  have  given  Alaska 
a  form  of  government  which  will  enable  her  people  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves on  all  questions  of  a  purely  local  character. 

The  industrial  school  at  Sitka,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report,  is 
making  fair  progress  and  doing  excellent  work  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  native  boys  and  girls,  in  the  mechanical  trades  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  knowledge  of  household  work  and  duties  on  the  other;  The  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  this  school  could  not 
have  been  directed  to  a  better  purpose,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
they  should  be  materially  increased,  to  the  end  that  another  and  similar 
institution  may  be  established  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  accordance 
with  what  I  understand  to  have  been  the  original  plan,  thus  complet- 
ing for  the  time  being  the  common  school  system  of  the  Territory — the 
children  who  manifest  njore  than  average  aptitude  and  progress  in  the 
common  schools  to  be  advanced  to  the  others.  But  one  section  of  the 
Territory  can  derive  any  consideraUe  benefit  from  this  proposed  grade 
system  until  an  additional  training  school  at  Ojnalashka  is  provided 
for.  I  therefore  urge  that  Congress  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  suf- 
ficient to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  not  only  for  such  an  additional 
training  school,  but  which  will  likewise  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  pny  the  same  amount  per  capita  for  the  support  and 
education  of  Indian  pupils  in  Alaska  as  is  paid  at  all  the  other  indus- 
trial schools  in  the  country,  the  amount  now  allowed  being  considerably 
less.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  supplying  one  or  both  these 
schools  with  an  ex])eriment!il  farmer,  a  dress  maker  and  seamstress^, 
and  a  saw-mill.  The  latter  would  be  self-supporting  from  the  start, 
and  of  great  benefit  by  way  of  enabling  the  natives  to  provide  them- 
selves with  comfortable  houses. 

The  efficiency  of  the  industrial  school  has  been  considerably  impaired, 
and  the  progress  of  educfvtiou  correspondingly  retarded,  by  and  through 
an  unfortunate  quarrel  between  the  general  agent  and  the  people  of 
Sitka,  including  among  the  latter  a  majority  of  the  late  officials  of  the 
civil  government;  a  disagreement  which  was  carried  into  court  by  the 
indictment  of  the  former  on  several  charges,  which  appear  to  me  alto- 
gether fiivolous,  and  which  were  dismissed  because  of  irregularity.  Of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  controversy  I  have  been  too  short  a  time 
in  the  Territory  to  be  able  to  decide  impartially,  but  a  sense  of  duty 
impels  me  to  say  that  the  people  generally,  as  well  as  the  late  officials^ 
earnestly  disavow  any  desire  or  intention  to  cripple  or  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  the  school,  and  just  as  positively  assert  that  they  have  been 
placed  in  a  false  position  of  antagonism  to  an  institution,  the  success  of  ' 
which  they  ardently  desire,  solely  through  the  aggressive  and  dicta* 
torial  action  of  the  general  agent.    While  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty 
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to  take  no  other  action  in  the  premises  than  snch  as  may  tend  to  the  res- 
toration of  harmony  and  the  welfare  of  the  school,  1  am,  nevertheless, 
constrained  to  say  that  the  general  a^ent,  who  evinces  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  educational  mattcjrs,  is,  notwithstanding:  his  recognized  ability, 
exceedingly  nnimpular  (whether  justly  so  or  otlierwise  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say)  with  the  people  whose  co-operation  is  essential  to  the  snc- 
-cessful  prosecution  of  his  work  in  connection  with  educational  affairs. 
I  very  much  regret  this  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance I  speak  of  them.  I  only  do  so  in  the  hope  of  setting  at  rest 
any  injurious  reports  that  may  have  gone  forth  concerning  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  Alaska,  and  with  perfect  confidence  that  in  a  very 
short  time  matters  will  so  adjust  themselves  as  to  allay  the  hatred  and 
Jealousies  yet  existing  and  bring  about  a  state  of  feeling  wLich  will  be 
much  more  conducive  to  the  educational  welfare  of  the  Territory. 

POPULATION. 

The  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  was  begun,  but  not  com- 
pleted, in  1880by  Mr.Ivan  Petroff,  whowasemployedforthatpurposeby 
the  Census  Bureau.  Petroff  made  what  may  be  considered  an  altogether 
reliable  count  of  the  people  of  the  western  section,  including  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  but  only  got  as  far  eastward  as  Keenai,  where  he  was  (as 
he  reports)  taken  and  held  prisoner  by  the  natives  until  it  was  too  late 
to  complete  his  work.  His  report  shows  the  population  of  the  western 
section  to  have  been  as  follows  in  1880: 

CJreoles 1,413 

Aleuts 2/214 

Whites 145 

Total  civilized  people 3, 772 

Indians : 2U,8ei) 

Total 24,001 

The  Creoles  and  Aleuts  are  civilized  people,  not  in  the  full  sense  of  en- 
lightenment, but  as  being  industrious,  peaceabh*,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
educated.  Their  settl*'meiits  are  located  mainly  on  the  Aleutian  IsLmds. 
and  many  of  tliem  live  in  comtbitable  frame  and  log  houses  with  thached 
roofs,  while  all  are  devout  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  still 
maintains  houses  of  worship  among  them,  and  t  am  told  one  or  two 
schools. 

The  population  of  Southeastern  Alaska  can  only  be  approximately 
estimated  from  the  statements  of  those  who  are  fannliar  with  its  settle- 
ments, white  and  native.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  most  reliable  of 
of  these  estimates  points  to  a  population  about  as  follows: 

White: 

Sitka; 3r»0 

Juneau 8()0 

Douglas  Island 300 

Wrangell 2r.O 

Killsnoo 100 

^11  other  places 100 

Total  (whites) 1,IKK) 

IJatlves,  about :  7,000 

Total e,900 

The  native  Alaskans  are,  to  some  extent  as  to  numbers,  educated  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  sclnxd  education.  Some  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek,  some  of  the  Presbyterian,  and  some  of  the  Catholic 
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Cburcb,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  indastrious  and  provident,  living  in  perma- 
nent and  substantial  bomes,  and  all  are  self-sustaining.  Tbese  people, 
it  sbould  be  understood,  are  not  Indiaus.  Tbeir  aj^pearance,  babits, 
language,  complexion,  and  even  tbeir  anatomy,  mark  tbein  as  a  race 
wbolly  (litterent  and  distinct  from  tbe  Indian  tribes  inbabitlng  otber 
portions  of  the  United  States.  Tbey  are  far  superior  intellectually,  if 
not  in  physical  development,  to  tbe  Indian  of  tbe  plains,  are  industrious, 
more  or  less  skillful  workers  in  woods  and  metals,  and  tbat  tbey  are 
sbrewfl,  sbarp  traders,  all  wbo  bave  bad  dealings  witb  tbem  will,  I  tbink, 
be  willing  to  testify.  Tbey  yield  readily  to  civilizing  influences  and  can, 
witb  mucb  less  care  tban  has  been  bestowed  upon  native  tribes  else- 
where, be  educated  up  to  tbe  standard  of  good  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. Just  in  proportion  to  their  educational  progress  tbey  sbould  have 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  and  tbe  duties  and  penalties  of  full 
citizenship  imposed  upon  them. 

CLI3IATE. 

A  great  popular  error  exists  in  regard  to  tbe  climate  of  Alaska,  tbe 
prevailing  impression  being  that  it  is  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  arctic 
winters  only.  A  glance  at  tbe  map  and  the  mere  mention  of  tbe 
name  of  Alaska  in  connection  therewith  is  sufficient  to  send  an  icy  chill 
through  the  frame  of  the  average  denizen  of  one  of  the  Korthern  States, 
who,  nevertheless  sits  and  growls  all  the  winter  long  over  tbe  cost  of  the 
caloric  he  must  have  to  protect  himself  and  family  against  a  temperature, 
which  often  drops  as  low  as  minus  forty.  The  winters  of  northern  ana 
interior  Abiska  undoubtedly  correspond  to  tbe  poi)ular  belief,  but  tbat 
belief  when  applied  to  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands 
becomes  a  popular  fallacy.  To  substantiate  this  assertion,  I  append 
herewith  a  meteorological  summary  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Au- 
gust 31,  18Sj,  kindly  furnished  me  by  tbe  signal  officer  at  this  station, 
and  which  shows  the  mean,  miiximum,  and  minimum  temperature, 
together  with  the  number  of  clear,  fair,  and  cloudy  days. 
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RESOURCES. 

The  natural  resources  of  Alaska,  as  yet  in  the  infancy  of  development, 
are  sucb  as  may  be  made,  in  tlie  near  future,  a  most  important  addition 
to  tbe  a^rgregate  wealtli  of  tbo  nation.  Of  course,  I  have  not  had  time 
to  investigate  as  fully  as  I  desired  tbe  natural  resources  and  advantages 
of  tbe  district,  my  observations  having  been  confined  to  a  brief  gUuice 
at  Southeastern  Ahiska  only,  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that 
no  other  Territory  of  the  Union,  at  so  early  a  i)eriod  in  its  civil  history, 
presented  nearly  so  many  or  as  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  That 
Alaska  was  not  supplied  with  local  civil  government  a  dozen  years  ago 
is  to  be  deplored ;  that  so-called  scientists  in  the  pay  of  the  General 
Government  have  heretofore  "damned  with  faint  iiraise,"  if  they  did  not 
openly  condemn  the  country  as  utterly  worthless,  save  for  its  valuable 
fur  trade — basing  their  statements  on  what  they  were  able  to  see,  look- 
ing at  its  rugged  coast  from  their  favorite  standpoint  of  the  Prybilov 
Islands — is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  for  the  reason  that  the  tardy  and 
at  last  only  partially-performed  act  of  justice  on  the  one  hand  was  but 
the  result  of  either  the  ignorant  or  willful  misstatements  of  those  to 
whom  Congress  looked  for  information  upon  which  to  base  any  and  all 
legislation  afi'ecting  the  rights,  privileges,  and  interests  of  Alaska  and 
its  people.  As  a  sample,  1  quote  one  from  among  a  dozen  misstatemeiits 
officially  printed  by  one  of  these  paid  agents: 

Can  a  country  be  permauently  adcI  prosperously  settled  that  wiU  not  in  its  whole 
extent  allow  the  successful  growth  and  ripening  of  a  single  crop  of  corn,  wheat,  or 
potatoes,  and  where  the  most  needful  of  any  domestic  animals  cannot  be  kept  by 
poor  people  t 

Kowbere  in  my  home  travels,  from  LakeSui>erior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  Washington  to  Sitka,  have  I  seen  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation 
than  herein  Southeastern  Alaska.  I  find  the  hardier  vegetables  all  grow- 
ing to  maturity  and  enormous  size;  white  turnips  weighing  ten  pounds, 
cabbages  twenty  seven  pounds,  and  as  finei)otatoesascau  bo  found  in  any 
of  tbe  Eastern  markets  I  found  growing  at  Wrangell,  Juneau,  and  here 
in  Sitka.  Wild  timothy  and  red-top  grow  to  a  height  of  from  five  to 
seven  feet,  and  in  this  vicinity  all  tbe  hay  was  cured  during  the  past 
summer  that  will  be  required  during  the  winter,  and  I  am  8atisfied,.from 
personal  observation,  that  hundreds  of  tons  more  could  have  been  har- 
vested. The  few  cattle  i  have  seen  are  sleek  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  1  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  country  is 
well  enough  adapted  to  grazing  purx)oses  to  render  wholly  unnecessary 
the  importation  of  beef,  even  when  the  population  of  the  Territory  shall 
have  grown  far  beyond  the  number  requisite  to  its  admission  as  a  State. 
I  speak  now  of  Southeastern  Alaska  alone,  of  the  resources  of  which  I 
have  had  some  little  opportunity  to  judge,  and  keeping  in  full  view  the 
fact  that  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  seasons  in  which  the  absence 
of  continuous  sunshine  may  render  the  curing  of  hay  by  the  ordinary 
drying  process  imjwssible.  This  last  fact,  however,  but  creates  a  neces- 
sity here  for  that  which  has  been  adopted  from  choice  in  many  parts  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States — the  ^<  ensilaging"  process  as  the  means 
of  securing  a  much  more  nutritious  and  economical  supply  of  winter  food 
for  cattle.  I  am  assured,  moreover,  that  the  season  during  which  cat- 
tle must  necessarijy  be  fed  is  much  shorter  in  Southeastern  Alaska  and 
the  islands  to  the  westward  than  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  an 
assurance  which  1  think  a  study  of  the  foregoing  meteorological  table 
will  fully  corroborate.  On  the  other  hand,  while  I  am  not  prepared  to 
jineak  ad  visp/11  v  of  Jbe  section  known  as  Southwestern  Alaska,  1  may  be 
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permitted  to  say  that  the  reports  I  get  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources 
indicate  the  existence  of  large  areas  of  valuable  grazing  lands  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  some  parts  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  hardier 
breeds  of  cattle  do  not  require  to  be  fed  in  any  season  of  the  year.  If 
this  be  true,  the  prediction  which  has  been  made  that  Alaska  will  event* 
ually  furnish  the  Pacitic  coast  with  its  beef  inay  yet  be  verified. 

MINES  AND  MINEBAX4S^ 

Next  to  the  fur  trade,  of  which  no  reliable  figures  can  be  gi^  en,  the 
estimates  placing  its  value  at  all  the  way  from  one  to  three  millions  of 
dolhirs  annually,  exclusive  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  seal 
business,  the  mining  interest  is  the  most  important.  The  extensive  re- 
duction works  on  Douglas  Island  opposite  to  Juneau,  were  completed 
and  put  into  operation  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  complete  of  any  to  be  found  on*  the  Pacific  sloi>e.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  twenty-four  batteries  of  five  stamps  each,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary machinery  and  appliances  for  the  extraction  of  the  free  g  »ld,  and 
chlorination  works  for  the  treatment  of  the  sulphurets.  During  July 
and  August  this  mill,  running  to  not  much  more  than  half  its  full  ca- 
p.acity,  turned  out  $115,000  in  gold  bullion,  while  the  accumulated  sul- 
phurets (concentrates)  awaiting  treatment  were  shown  by  frequent 
assays  to  be  worth  not  less  than  $100,000  more. 

Since  the  middle  of  September  the  mill  has  been  running  to  its  full 
ca]>acity,  and  a  personal  examination  of  the  mine  from  which  it  is  sup- 
plied with  ore,  leads  me  to  confidently  expect  very  much  better  results 
from  this  time  forward.  The  mine  itself  is  located  in  what  appears  to 
be  simply  a  great  mountain  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  Into  this  immense 
repository  of  fhe  precious  raeial  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  to  a  length  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  500  feet,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  at  right  angles 
with  the  trend  of  the  ledge,  and  on  a  level  at  least  250  feet  below  the 
outcrop  on  which  the  miners  were  at  work  breaking  and  milling  the 
rock  down  through  a  winze  to  the  tram  cars  in  the  tunnel.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  tunr.el  reveals  well  defined  foot  and  hanging  walls, 
very  nearly  400  feet  apart,  between  which  nothing  but  the  same  kind 
of  rock  as  that  being  milled  at  the  time  of  my  visit  can  be  seen  on  either 
side.  The  rock  is  what  is  called  'Mow  grade  milling,"  carrying  free  gold 
and  sulphurets,  and  yields  an  average,  I  am  told,  of  about  $8  per  ton, 
No  selection  of  the  rock  is  necessary,  everything  from  between  the  walls 
going  to  the  stamps.  It  is  truly  a  phenominal  deposit,  and  the  mine 
one  that  promises  to  figure  more  largely  in  the  mining  history  of  the 
world  than  any  other  of  which  we  hav^e  any  record. 

In  the  rear  of  Juneau  two  or  three  miles,  on  the  mainland,  is  Silver 
Bow  Basin,  where  some  rich  placer  mines  are  being  worked,  but  thus 
far  I  have  not  been  atforded  an  opportunity  to  visit  or  examine  them. 
The  value  of  the  product  of  these  mines,  however,  has  been  estimated 
by  wellpo?ted  persons  at  not  less  than  $150,000  in  1884,  and  the  opin- 
ion prevails  that  the  shipment  of  "dust"  will  be  much  larger  the  iires- 
ent  year.  I  noticed  while  in  Juneau  that  most  of  the  traders  were  buy- 
ing gold  dust,  and  was  told  that  many  of  the  miners  in  the  basin  were 
doing  well,  and  some  of  them  amassing  comfortable  fortunes. 

In  the  absence  of  other  discoveries  it  would  yet  be  hardly  probable 
that  the  gold  bearing  ledges  and  basins  of  the  Territory  should  be  con- 
fined to  this  one  particular  locality.  Fortunately,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  going  to  show  that  the  developments  at  Juneau  are  but  the 
precursors  of  others  yet  in  abeyance,  and  which  await  only  the  applica- 
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will  receive  the  benefit  of  cheap  coal  fuel  and  timber  and  lumber  fronr 
the  north  for  mining  and  buildiDg  purposes.  The  importance  of  the 
construction  of  the  north  and  south  lines  of  railroad  through  the  Terri- 
tory cannot  be  overestimated.  By  a  system  of  such  roads  the  products 
of  every  section  of  the  Territory  would  become  available  to  every  point 
of  consumption  within  its  limit,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  annually 
sent  abroad  for  supplies  would  be  retained  to  increase  the  common 
capital  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  enterprises  and  improve- 
ment ot  old  ones.  The  many  sections  at  present  dependent  on  foreign 
markets  to  supply  their  requirements  would  be  furnished  with  home 
productions  at  cheaper  rates,  and  the  difficulty  now  experienced  by 
stock,  agricultural,  and  mining  industries  remote  from  railroads  in: 
securing  foreign  and  domestic  markets  for  their  products  would  be 
overcome. 

With  such  increased  transportation  facilities  the  bullion  output  of 
the  Territory  alone  would  be  greatly  increased,  as  the  reduced  cost  of 
obtaining  machinery  and  material  required  in  the  working  of  mine& 
would  convert  hundreds  of  properties,  which  cannot  under  tbe  existing 
condition  of  affairs  be  worked  with  profit,  into  bullion  producers,  and 
districts  now  sparsely  populated  and  almost  unknown  would  in  a  short 
time  become  prosperous  and  wealthy  communities.  I  would  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  this  connection  that  the  Govern- 
ment aid  in  the, construction  of  these  roads  by  granting  to  the  com- 
panies constructing  them  such  of  the  public  lands  as  are  available  for 
this  purpose  within  reasonable  boundary  restrictions  along  the  lines 
proposed,  conditioned  that  settlers  shall  have  the  same  privileges  of 
purchase  and  settlement  upon  these  lands  when  they  shall  have  become 
the  property  of  the  railroad  companies  that  are  now  accorded  to  settlers 
by  the  Government,  and  said  railroad  companies  shall  not  have  power 
to  withhold  from  purchase  and  settlement  or  to  charge  a  higher  price 
per  acre  than  is  now  charged  by  the  Government. 

RBOIPROOITY  WITH  MEXICO. 

1  believe  that  reciprocal  commercial  relations  with  Mexico  would  not 
only  give  a  great  impetus  to  trade  along  our  southern  boundary,  but  would 
open  an  extensive  field  for  our  export  products,  and  that  the  balance  of 
trade  would  be  very  laVgely  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Commercial 
reciprocity  would  certainly  be  of  great  advantage  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  our  civilization,  so  unsettled  along  the  border,  and  concert  of 
action  between  the  officials  of  both  countries  would  greatly  reduce  crime 
and  civil  djscord.  Immigration  would  soouTepeople  those  productive 
localities  of  Northern  Mexico  which  have  been  depopulated  on  account 
of  inadequate  protection  and  the  incursions  of  murderous  Apaches,  and 
prosperity  would  rapidly  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  of  trade  across  the  border  already  developed 
by  the  newly  constructed  railroad  lines  amounts  to  $6,000,000  annually. 
Eeciprocity  would  certainly  benefit  Arizona  in  the  matter  of  border  re- 
lations. 

OUTLET  FOR  ARIZONA  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

I  request  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  of  the  memorial  of 
the  thirteenth  legslative  assembly  of  Arizona  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  of  so  much  of  the  State  of  Sonora  as 
is  necessary  to  supply  this  Territory  with  proper  coast  advantages  and 
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fnrnisb  a  suitable  outlet  to  sufiQciently  deep  wat«r  for  the  purposes  of 
BaVigation. 

CLAIMS  OF   CITIZENS. 

I  also  renew  my  recommeudatioi>  of  last  year  that  Congress  appro- 
priate to  reimburse  the  citizens  of  Pima  County  in  the  amount  of 
ill, 000,  expended  by  them  in  raising  a  company  of  fifty  men  for  defense 
against  Indians,  in  April,  1882 ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Cochise  County 
be  reimbursed  by  Congress  in  the  amount  of  $5,600,  money  expended 
in  defending  themselves  against  Cowboys  and  Rustlers,  in  1882,  as  re- 
commended in  my  last  report.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  claims 
of  our  citizens  ior  losses  by  Indians,  which  have  been  presented  to 
Congress,  be  favorably  considered. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  following  recommen- 
dations which  have  also  appeared  in  my  previous  reports: 

"BRANCH  MINT. 

"  I  wouhl  also  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  advantages  of 
establishing  a  branch  mint  at  some  favorable  location  in  the  Territory, 
not  only  to  the  General  Government,  but  to  this  portion  of  the  Union 
as  well.  Arizona's  product  of  the  precious  metals  is  destined  soon  to 
assume  larger  proportions  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  couutry. 
Our  geographical  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  Union  is  also  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  distribution  here,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  resources  would  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased 
thereby. 

'<  SALARIES  OF  TERRITORIAL  JUDGES. 

*'  In  this  connection  I  would  urge  upon  Congress  that,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  labor  performed  by  the  United  States  judges  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, the  large  districts  over  which  they  are  called  to  preside  claiming 
the  entire  attention  and  time  of  said  judges  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  thc'heavy  expenditure  necessary  for  payment  of  expenses 
of  traveling  from  points  remote  from  each  other  within  their  districts 
where  terms  of  court  are  held,  the  very  heavy  expenses  required  by 
them  in  this  Territory  to  support  their  families,  the  salary  which  they 
now  receive  be  increased  from  $3,000  to  at  least  $5,000  per  year. 

"PAY  OF  LEGISLATORS. 

"The  present  pay  of  legislators  in  the  Territories,  $4  per  day,  is  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  member  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  I  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation 
contained  in  my  last  report  that  the  pay  of  legislators  in  Arizona  be 
increased  to  at  least  88  per  day. 

"SALARY  OF   GOVERNOR   AND  TERRITORIAL  SECRETARY. 

"I  would  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  appropriate,  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  governors  and  secretaries  of  the  Territories,  the 
amount  now  named  by  law,  viz,  $3,500  and  $2,500,  respectively.  The 
present  appropriations  of  $2,600  and  $1,800  are  inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  which  these  officers  are  required  to  perform  and  do 
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not  reimburse  them  for  the  expenses  which  they  incur  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Government  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  support- 
ing their  families,  which  is  much  greater  in  the  Territories  than  in  most 
of  the  older-settled  communities. 

"  PUBLIC  -BuiLDmas. 

^^I  respectfully  present  to  Congress  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  has 
ever  been  made  foi*  this  Territory  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be 
occupied  by  United  States  officers.  The  requirements  of  the  Territory 
in  this  direction  are  such  as  to  entitle  this  subject  to  favorable  aud 
speedy  consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

"EXTENDING   POLITICAL   PRIVILEGBS    OP   CITIZENS   OF   THE    TERRI- 
TORIES. 

"  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  be  privileged  as 
are  the  people  of  States,  and  recommend  that  they  be  permitted  to 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  their  Delegate  in 
Congress  be  vested  with  the  same  rights  and  powers  of  legislation  as 
are  the  Eepresentatives  of  States." 
EespectfuUy  submitted. 

F.  A.  TRITLB, 

Oovemor. 
Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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OF  THE 


GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 


Sitka,  Alaska,  October  1, 1885. 

The  act  providing  a  civil  government  for  the  District  of  Alaska  re 
quires  that  the  governor  '^  shall  make  an  annual  report  on  the  1st  day 
of  October  in  each  year,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  his 
t     official  acts  and  doings,  and  of  the  condition  of  said  district  with  refer- 
ence to  its  resources,  population,  and  the  administration  of  the  civil 
;      government  thereof." 

J  I  regret  being  compelled  to  report  that,  owing  either  to  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  the  railway  mail  service,  or  from  a 
total  disregard  of  the  schedule  by  the  mail  steamer,  which  I  was  semi- 
officially informed  could  not  leave  Port  Townsend  prior  to  the  14th  of 
each  month,  I  succeeded  in  missing  the  August  steamer  by  just  two 
days,  and  consequently  reached  my  post  of  duty  a  month  later  than  I 
had  confidently  anticipated.  Leaving  Victoria  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  company  with  the  other  recently-appointed  officials  of  the  civil 
government,  I  arrived  here  on  the  16th,  having  made  while  en  route 
brief  stops  at  Loring,  Kasa-au,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Douglas  Island,  and 

I      Killsnoo. 

'.  The  short  period  intervening  between  the  date  of  my  arrival  and  that 
on  which  this  report  is  required  to  be  made,  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted  as 
a  sufficient  apology  for  the  very  apparent  lack  of  personal  information 
^pon  which  to  base  a  more  specific  and  elaborate  report.  Indeed,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  available  transportation  than  that  furnished 
by  a  monthly  steamer  making  brief  calls  at  each  of  the  four  or  five 

•  principal  settlements  in  Southeastern  Alaska  only,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  with  a  much  longer  residence,  as  it  will  be  for  myself  or  my 

\       successor  a  year  hence,  to  make  such  a  report,  based  on  personal  investi- 

'  gation  and  research,  as  will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  organic 
act. 

,  At  every  place  thus  far  visited,  the  new  officials  have  been  most  cordi- 

ally received  and  welcomed,  save  by  a  very  few  who,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  would  have  preferred  a  continuance  of  the  old  order  of  afiairs,  un- 
der which,  presumably,  they  had  persuaded  themselves  to  believe  they 
might  individually  profit  much  more  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Gen- 

^        eral  Government  than  under  the*new. 

The  people  generally,  however,  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  a  civil 
administration  which  promises  its  best  endeavors  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare not  only,  but  to  do  and  perform  all  in  its  power  to  secure  to  them 
a  more  perfect  form  of  TerritiOrial  government,  and  through  that  means 

I        a  more  certain  and  rapid  development  of  the  great  natursd  resources  of 


I 
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80  that  tbe  Government  would  actually  save  money  by  merely  giving  to 
the  people  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  mail  facilities  to  which  every 
consideration  of  right  and  justice  clearly  entitles  them.  1  respectfully 
submit  that  such  action  should  be  had  in  this  regard  as  will  bring  all 
parts  of  the  most  largely  settled  sections  of  the  Territory  into  monthly 
communication  with  each  other.  In  addition  to  this  a  weekly  route 
should  be  established  between  Sitka,  Juneau,  Wrangell,  and  interme- 
diate points.  Indeed,  such  mail  facilities  are  indispensable  to  a  success- 
ful administration  of  civil  government  in  Alaska.  •There  are  no  wagon 
roads;  all  travel  and  transportation  is  and  must  continue  to  be  by 
water.  A  steamship  is  to  Alaskans  what  the  railway  train  is  to  the 
people  of  the  States  ;  the  sailing  vessel  as  the  slow-going  stage-coach 
of  their  fatners,  while  a  withholding  of  both  by  the  Government  re- 
duces us  to  the  last  and  only  alternative  of  an  liulian  canoe.  The  es- 
tablishment of  such  mail  routes  as  I  have  suggested  will  give  Alaska, 
not  all  the  transportation  facilities  she  should  have,  it  is  true,  but  such 
as  will  aid  and  encourage  immigration,  and  tend  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  rapid  development  of  her  material  resources.  But  evea 
then  the  civil  government  will  be  without  the  means  of  communication 
with  many  sections  of  the  Territory  where  it  is  just  as  essential  that 
the  laws  should  be  enforced,  and  whose  people  aire  just  as  much  entitled 
to  the  ])rotection  the  law  is  intended  to  afford  as  are  those  of  more 
fiivored  localities.  Here  is  a  Territory  embracing  nearly  600,000  square 
miles,  with  a  coastline  greater  than  that  of  all  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  States  combined,  sparsely  populated  in  widely  scattered  set- 
tlements, and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
governed  if  the  officials  to  whom  that  task  is  committed  are  to  be 
cooped  up  in  one  corner  and  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  people,  powerless  to  enforce  the  law  against 
evildoers  on  the  one  hand,  or  atford  its  protection  to  the  law-abiding 
on  the  other.  To  hold  a  term  of  court  at  Wrangell  which  may  not  ,in 
itself,  consume  more  than  a  single  day's  time,  a  full  month  is  required, 
with  corresponding  expense  to  the  Government.  It  is  contemplated 
by  section  6  of  the  organic  act,  that  the  governor  shall  visit  the  seal 
islands — distant  from  Sitka  not  less  than  1,500  miles — once  in  each 
year.  How  he  can  possibly  do  so,  unless  some  kind  of  transportation  is 
placed  within  his  reach  or  command,  is  a  question  puzzling  even  to  the 
imagination.  A  staunch,  though  small,  sea  going  steamer,  if  nothing 
more  than  a  tug,  should  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment; indeed, it  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Such  a  steamer  might  be  commissioned  as  a  revenue  cutter,  and  as  such 
would  find  ample  employment  in  that  capacity,  even  while  conveying 
officials  of  the  civil  government  from  one  point  to  another  on  official  busi- 
ness. Such  a  steamer  might  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  an  officer 
who  has  not  forgotten  that  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple— one  who  is  not  overinflated  with  *'the  insolence  of  office" — and 
who  might,  therefore,  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  the  double  duty 
assigned  him  willingly  and  cheerfully.  Aside  from  the  necessity  of  such 
a  steamer  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  civil  govirument,  her 
employment,  as  I  have  suggested,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration, 
even  though  viewed  in  the  light  of  economy  alone. 

If  any  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  organic  act,  which  prohibits  the  importation,  manufact- 
ure, and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  result  of  such  elibrt  ivS  not  dis- 
cernable  in  the  total  or  even  partial  absence  of  places  where  such  liquors 
are  openly  sold.    The  law  in  that  regard  is  practically  inoperative,  and 
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priated  for  tbe  establish ment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in 
Alaska  is  not  nearly  sufiQcient.  No  ar^^ument  is  needed  to  establish  this 
fact.  A  glance  at  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  schools  enumerated 
as  having  already  been  and  remaining  yet  to  be  established  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  convincing.  Aside  from  thocostoftheiroriginjil establish- 
ment, the  supervision  and  control  involves  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
expensive  travel  annually  on  the  partof  the  general  agent  and  tbe  teach- 
ers.   Tbe  appropriation  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $50,000. 

Various  sugtrestions  present  themselves  as  pertinent  to  the  subjectr 
in  band,  among  them  the  necessity  for  a  comptdsory-attendanco  law,  and 
one  making  provision  for  the  placing  of  native  orphan  children  and  those* 
rescued  from  slavery  in  industrial  schools;  but  these  and  many  other 
things  necessary  to  the  educational  and  other  interests  of  the  Territory 
will  bo  easy  of  accomplishment  when  Congress  shall  have  given  Alaska 
a  form  of  government  which  will  enable  her  people  to  legivslate  for  them- 
selves on  all  questions  of  a  purely  local  character. 

The  industrial  school  at  Sitka,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report,  is 
making  fair  progress  and  doing  excellent  work  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  native  boys  and  girls,  in  the  mechanical  trades  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  knowledge  of  household  work  and  duties  on  the  other:  The  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  this  school  could  not 
have  been  directed  to  a  better  purpose,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
they  should  be  materially  increased,  to  the  end  that  another  and  similar 
institution  may  be  established  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  accordance 
with  what  I  understand  to  have  been  the  original  plan,  thus  complet- 
ing for  the  time  being  the  common  school  system  of  the  Territory — the 
children  who  manifest  njore  than  average  aptitude  and  progress  in  the 
common  schools  to  bo  advanced  to  the  others.  But  one  section  of  the 
Territory  can  derive  any  considerable  benefit  from  this  proposed  grade 
system  until  an  additional  training  school  at  Ojualashka  is  provided 
for.  I  therefore  urge  that  Congress  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  suf- 
ficient to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  not  only  for  such  an  additional 
training  school,  but  which  will  likewise  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  pay  the  same  amount  per  capita  for  the  support  and 
education  of  Indian  pupils  in  Alaska  as  is  paid  at  all  the  other  indus- 
trial schools  in  the  country,  the  amount  now  allowed  being  considerably 
less.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  supplying  one  or  both  these 
schools  with  an  ex])erimental  farmer,  a  dress  maker  and  se^mstress^ 
and  a  saw-mill.  The  latter  would  be  self-supporting  from  the  start, 
and  of  great  benefit  by  way  of  enabling  the  natives  to  provide  them- 
selves with  comfortable  houses. 

The  efficiency  of  the  industrial  school  has  been  considerably  impaired^ 
and  the  progress  of  education  correspondingly  retarded,  by  and  through 
an  unfortunate  quarrel  between  the  general  agent  and  the  people  of 
Sitka,  including  among  the  latter  a  majority  of  the  late  officials  of  the 
civil  government;  a  disagreement  which  was  carried  into  court  by  the 
indictment  of  the  former  on  several  charges,  which  appear  to  me  alto- 
gether frivolous,  and  which  were  dismissed  because  of  irregularity.  Of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  controversy  I  have  been  too  short  a  time 
in  the  Territory  to  be  able  to  decide  impartially,  but  a  sense  of  duty 
impels  me  to  say  that  the  people  generally,  as  well  as  the  late  officials, 
earnestly  disavow  any  desii*eor  intention  to  cripple  or  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  the  school,  and  just  as  positively  assert  that  they  have  been 
placed  in  a  false  position  of  antagonism  to  an  institution,  the  success  of  ' 
which  they  ardently  desire,  solely  through  the  aggressive  and  dicta* 
torial  action  of  the  general  agent.    While  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty 
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tial  privilege  of  enacting  laws  necesary  to  the  requirements  of  ever- 
varying  interests — this  launching  upon  an  unknown  sea  of  executive 
and  judicial  experiment  an  untrie<l  bark  of  doubtful  quality  without  the 
machinery  requisite  to  supply  the  defects  in  her  construction — should 
prove  exceedingly  difficult  of  practical  administration  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  very  terms  supposed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  th«^  privi- 
leges withlield  but  increase  the  ambiguity  of  construction,  tiow  far 
the  general  laws  of  Oregon,  as  they  existed  on  the  17th  of  May,  1884, 
are  *' applicable"  and  to  what  extent  their  application  does  not  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  l)ecome8  a  difficult  and  delicate  in- 
quiry ;  and  there  are  certain  classes  of  cases,  such  as  the  habeas  corpm  and 
neexeatyUX  which  the  doubt  amounts  to  such  an  uncertainty  as  to  render 
any  action  whatever  hazardous.  At  every  step  we  meet  obstructions  in 
the  shape  of  total  inapplicability^  of  this  or  that  law  en  icted  by  legisla- 
tures our  people  had  no  voice  in  choosing,  and  which,  being  designed  for 
th?  government  of  a  State  having  organized  townships  and  counties,  are 
imposvsible  of  application  or  enlorcement  in  a  Territory  having  none  of 
these  subdivisions  nor  the  power  to  create  them.  As  instances,  the  i^eople 
of  Alaska  can  only  console  themselves  for  the  inapplicability  of  the  mar- 
riage laws  of  Oregon  to  the  solemnization  of  the  marital  relation  in  their 
Territory  by  the  retiection  that  "  marriages  are  made  in  heaven."  The 
executive  can,  under  the  same  laws,  appoint  justices  of  the  peace,  con- 
stables, and  notaries  public,  but  it  would  puzzle  the  brain  of  the  most 
eminent  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell  how  he  can  fix  or  determine  their  «x- 
act  jurisdiction  as  to  area. 

Under  the  maxim  of  law  that  the  grant  of  authority  carries  with  it  a 
grant  of  the  powers  necessary  to  its  exercise,  it  is  hardly  presumable 
but  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  confer  upon  the  district  court 
of  Alaska  all  the  required  authority  for  the  full  administration  of  justice. 
And  yet  the  court  is  met  at  the  very  outset  with  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  juries  should  be  summoned,  and  as  to  the  legality  of 
their. findings  after  they  have  been  impaneled. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  clause  (section  11)  directing  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  officials  so  many  copies  of  the  "  laws  of 
Oregon  applicable  to  sai<l  district"  as  might  be  necessary  would  have 
secured  an  enunciation  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  such  provis- 
ions of  the  Oregon  code  as  are  to  be  applied  here;  but  the  compilation 
issued  by  the  late  Attorney  General  shows  the  fact  that  that  olBcial  is 
not  empowered  to  decide  upon  the  applicability  of  any  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  more  manifest  the  difficulty  of  such  decision.  In- 
deed, it  intensifies  that  difficiUty  by  announcing  the  doubtful  applica- 
bility even  of  some  of  the  United  States  laws  collated  in  the  manual. 

Of  course  all  systems  of  law  are  liable  to  defects  and  to  difficulties  of 
construction, while  their  remedial  power  is  often  defective;  but  here  we 
have  the  exceptional  instance  of  a  system  wholly  untried  and  experi- 
mental, yet  lacking  that  most  essential  provision  of  a  remedial  force 
S]>ringiiig  directly'  from  the  people  subject  to  its  operation,  who  are 
absolutely  without  voice  anywhere  in  any  body  exercising  legislative 
authority  competent  to  their  relief.  Thortsands  of  leagues  of  territory 
lie  between  them  and  the  power  that  alone  can  rescue  them,  while 
^^mountainous  error  too  highly  piled  for  truth  to  overreach"  obstructs 
the  presentation  of  their  claims.  Eighteen  years  of  patient  appeal  has 
brought  them  only  this  mutilated  measure ,ot  relief. 

The  necessity  for  some  representation  <lirect  from  the  people  in  the 
national  councils,  and  of  some  legislative  authority  convenient  enough 
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to  keep  advised  of  tbeir  wants  as  they  arise,  it  seems  to  me  is  too 
plain  to  admit  of  argument.  Witliout  tbese  essentials  the  tardy,  i)ar- 
tial  remedy  that  lias  been  provided  becomes,  in  many  respects,  a  liol- 
low  mockery  and  a  delusion.     I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  the 

:ht  of  representation,  the  inestimable  privile^je  of  American  citizen^ 
fiLip,  universal  over  all  the  territory  of  the  Union  except  here — a  right 
which  these  people  believe  to  have  been  expressly  pledged  to  them  by 
every  precedent  not  only,  but  by  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  under 
which  the  Territory  was  acquired — a  right  which  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guisliing  features  of  our  national  liberty — should  be  longer  withheld. 
And  if  it  is  thought  best  to  deny  them  a  Territorial  legislature,  a  legis- 
lative council,  at  the  very  least,  might  be  provided — the  plan  and  pre- 
cedents for  which  are  ably  set  forth  in  the  report  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  Forty-seventh  Congrej»s,  first  session  (S.  E, 
No.  457),  by  Senator  Butler.  But  lest  it  be  urged  that  this  people  are 
unfit  to  legislate  for  themselves,  I  unhesitatingly  aver  that  nowhere, 
in  any  newly-settled  portion  of  the  Union,  has  this  privilege  been  more 
highly  prized  or  more  religiously  regarded  as  a  right  to  be  exercised 
in  the  direction  of  the  public  good  alone  than  it  would  be  in  Alaska. 
Her  people  are  typical  sons  of  the  pioneers  who  carried  the  star  of  em- 
pire westward  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Pacific;  they  are  hardy,  enterprising, 
intelligent,  and  patriotic,  and  have  within  themselves  the  elements  froiu 
which  could  be  drawn  legislative  assembyes  that  would  compare  most 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  Territory. 

As  to  representation,  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  why,  in  the  or- 
ganic act  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  following  so  closely 
after  the  favorable  reports  made  to  the  Forty  seventh  Congress,  it 
should  have  been  so  expressly  denied.  The  right  of  the  people  to  this 
privilege,  the  ohligati(yn  resting  upon  the  Government  to  extend  it,  its 
necessity  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitaiits  and  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  even  its  desirability  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy^ are  so  plainly  apparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  its  being 
withheld,  except  it  be  on  the  ground  of  deep-seated  and  unjust  i)rejndico. 
Under  the  treaty  of  cession  (Art.  Ill),  the  inhabitants  were  guaranteed 
''all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  This  pledge  is  absolute  and  unconditional,  and  Kent  but  em- 
bodies the  universal  sentiment  of  Christendom  and  of  all  just  authority 
when  he  says  that  '*  the  construction  of  treaty  obligations  should  be 
libera],  and  they  should  be  kept  with  scrupulous* good  faith,  and  if  am- 
biguous anywhere,  the  ])arty  obligated  should  submit  to  the  construc- 
tion most  unfavorable  to  him."  It  will  scarcely  be  deemed  necessary 
to  inquire  if  rei^resentation  in  Congress,  and  the  privilege  of  local  legis- 
lation are  among  the  "rights,  immunities,  and  advantages" of  American 
citizens  under  a  "liberal"  construction  of  the  treaty  and  of  our  national 
polity— ^they  are  the  very  germ  and  essence  of  our  liberties,  llepre- 
sentation  is  allowed  to  every  other  portion  of  our  domain,  and  has  always 
from  the  earlist  days  of  the  Republic,  been  promptly  extended  to  each 
Dew  acquisition  (except  in  this  instance),  so  that  it  has  acquired  the 
sanction  of  political  common^aw,  in  addition  to  the  express  provision 
of  statutory  enactment 

Section  18C2  of  the  Statutes  declares  that  "  every  Territory  shall 
have  the  right  to  send  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Slates,"  and  no  quibble,  no  si>ecious  argument,  can  defeat  this 
just  implication  of  this  language.  It  has  been  recognized  by  the  houses 
of  Congress  as  so  clearly  the  right  of  the  people,  that  in  whatever  shape 
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the  appeal  has  reached  them,  uuder  whatever  mntilated  form  of  asser- 
tion, by  whatever  defective  modes  of  procedure,  it  still  has  been  hon- 
ored and  ratified,  in  every  instance,  to  every  fragment  of  territory,  every 
fraction  of  population,  wherever  good  faith  sustained  the  claim,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  case  of  Alaska, 

The  necessity  of  this  ])rivilege  to  Alaska  is  rendered  stronger  by  the 
very  fact  of  her  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  Government  and  the  preju- 
dice I  have  referred  to  as  existing  in  regard  to  the  character  and  value 
of  the  country. 

Every  reason  which  exists  in  the  cases  of  other  Territories  prevails  a 
fortiori  here.  Already  grav^e  defects,  obstructing  practical,  beneficial 
administration,  have  been  developed  in  the  act  establishing  a  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Territory.  They  can  never  be  corrected  or  the  deficien- 
cies supplied,  with  the  promptness  necessary  to  theetticient  administra- 
tion* of  justice,  to  meet  the  ever  recurring  needs  which  accompany  the 
march  ot*  development  and  progress,  without  a  Delegate  in  Congress,  who, 
knowing  their  wants,  can  the  more  surely  further  their  interests  by  se- 
curing much  needed  legislation.  The  fact  that  for  seventeen  years  Alaska 
was  without  any  civil  governmentorauthority  of  law  whatever,  and  that 
in  that  time  twenty-live  or  more  measures  of  relief  were  presented  in 
Congress,  not  one  of  which  ever  reached  a  vote  in  either  house,  is  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  necessity  asserted  for  having  accorded  to  her  the 
usual  Territorial  representation  in  the  law-making  brancUof  the  General 
government. 

The  expediency  and  economy  of  an  immediate  extension  of  this  right, 
to  the  Government  itself,  are  reasonably  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
many  sources  of  revenue  might  be  opened  which  are  now  unused;  that 
the  military  or  naval  supervision  with  its  attendant  heav^-  expenses 
might  be  removed,  were  a  full  Territorial  government  provided.  The 
historv  of  Territorial  advancement  shows  that  the  full  endowment  of 
any  section  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  has  alwfvys  redounded  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country. 

Two  objections  only,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  have  been  made  to  tho 
extension  ot'  the  right  of  rejiresentation  to  Alaska.  First,  the  ex- 
pense— an  objection  entirely  beneath  the  dignity  and  credit  of  a  great 
and  prosi)erons  nation,  and  which  can  be  shown  l>y  all  precedentand  in 
all  reasonable  estimation  to  be  a  most  unprofitable  parsimony  as  well^ 
second,  the  paucity  uf  population — an  objection  which  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  consideratien  where  the  queslion  of  right  is  involved,  and 
one  which  would  shame  any  eountry  if  made  the  test  of  governmental 
protection  against  foreign  aggression  or  domestic  lawlessness.  Nor  has 
it  ever  been  made  a  test,  except  in  Alaska's  case.  Michigan,  Wash- 
ington, and, Dakota,'and  I  think  Idaho  and  Minnesota  also,  were  en- 
dowed each' with  a  full  Territorial  government  with  less  civilized  popu- 
lation than  Alaska  has  to-day,  and  in  other  cases  only  a  few  more  hun- 
dreds have  enti»red,  through  such  organization,  upon  the  high  wireer  of 
X)rogress  towanls  tlie  position  of  wealthy  and  ])owerful  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  J  may  be  excused  for  having  dwelt  thus  at 
length  on  the  political  grievances  of  the  people  whose  interests  have 
been  committed  to  my  care,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  serve  them  in  an 
executive  capacity.  They  have  no  one  else  to  speak,  offirialiy,  in  their 
behalf  and  in  that  regard,  at  the  national  capital,  and  I  can  only  re- 
gret the  absence  of  such  ability  as  could  have  enabled  me  to  ]>resent 
their  claims  to  full  Territorial  recognition  so  forcibly  that  the  argument 
would  have  been  conclusive  of  the  result  they  so  richly  merit,  so  ar- 
dently desire;  and  if  it  bo  tho  desire  of  the  General  Government  to 
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promote,  by  the  easiest,  simplest  means  in  its  power,  the  ffrowth  and 
prosperity  of  one  of  its  fairest  possessions,  then  will  Congress  no  longer 
hesitate  to  accord  to  this  people  not  only  the  right  of  representation  in 
its  popular  branch,  but  clothe  them  likewise  with  the  power  to  legis* 
late  in  behalf  of  great  interests  which  cannot  otherwise  be  advanced 
to  that  full  stage  of  a  development  which  will  add  to  the  wealth  and 
redound  to  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  SWmEFOKD, 

Oovenior  of  Alaska, 
To  the  President. 
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BEPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNOR    OF   DAKOTA. 


Teebitory  op  Dakota,  Exeoutivb  Office, 

Bismarckj  October  21, 1885. 

Sm :  Id  my  last  annaal  report  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  I 
gave  certain  figures  regarding  the  growth  and  development  of  Dakota 
Territory,  which  were,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  natnre  of 
estimateis  merely.  The  population  had  to  be  calculated  from  the  census 
and  rate  of  1880,  an  unsatisfactory  but  about  the  only  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  approximate  truth. 

In  alluding  to  this  subject  I  then  said: 

The  Tote  of  Dakota  in  1880  was  28,474 ;  in  1882,  47.185.  With  28,474  Toters  in  1880 
the  census  showed  a  population  of  135,177.  This  f^ves  a  ratio  of  1  voter  to  4.82  in- 
habitants. As  commonities  grow  older  this  ratio  increases.  Vermont  shows  6  per- 
sons to  each  Toter  exercising  the  right  of  snffirage.  Five  is  no  donbt  a  fair  estimate 
for  this  Territorv.  The  vote  of  the  Territory  increased  at  the  rate  of  66  per  cent,  be- 
tween 1880  and  1882.  A  like  increase  for  the  two  years  since  elapsed  would  give  n^ 
at  the  election  in  November  83,500  votes.  This  number,  on  the  ratio  of  5  to  1,  gives 
a  population  of  417,500,  which  is  no  doubt  a  very  moderate  estimate. 

At  the  election  in  November  following  my  report  the  vote  of  the  Ter- 
ritory was  86,703,  and  the  recent  census,  taken  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  with  all  the  safeguards  against  fraud  which  any  Federal  census 
possesses,  shows  a  population  in  round  numbers  of  416,000. 

As  many  facts  not  only  reliable  but  interesting  are  furnished  by  this 
census,  I  devote  a  large  part  of  this  report  to  quotations  and  compari- 
sons from  it,  following  the  facts  stated  with  detailed  tables,  giving  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  progress  of  this  important  Territory. 

PBOGBESS  m  THE  PAST  YEAB. 

The  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the  Territory.  Not  only 
have  the  crops  been  excellent,  but  the  prices  commanded  have  been 
much  in  advance  of  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  result  is  a  buoyancy  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  most  encouraging  and  reassuring. 

Farmers  are  paying  their  debts,  adding  improvements  to  ttieir  forms, 
and  extending  their  business  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  departments 
of  agricultural  enterprise.  In  some  cases  there  have  been  serious  losses 
by  storms  and  prairie  fires,  and  individuals  have  suffered  severely  \  but 
as  a  whole  the  farmers  of  the  Territory  were  never  so  prosperous  as 
now,  and  never  so  fuU  of  hope  for  the  future. 

With  the  single  exception  of  wheat,  the  aggregate  yield  of  small  grains 
for  1885  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  year  previous. 
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The  low  price  of  wheat  in  1884  caused  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
acreage,  and  the  total  yield  for  the  present  year  is,  without  doubt,  con- 
siderably less  than  for  1884. 

The  following  is  the  yield  of  the  principal  farm  productions  as  shown 
by  the  recent  census,  tiie  figures  being  for  the  crops  of  1884 : 

Wheat bosbelB..  38.106,413 

Com do....  7,800,6&3 

Oats do....  22,970,098 

Barley do 2,170,059 

Potatoes do....  3,868,860 

Flax do....  2,282,788 

Hay tons...  1,^,978 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  farms  in  the  whole  Territory, 
and  their  value  and  principal  productions  for  1880  and  1885: 


188S. 


F^ftrms manbor. . 

ImproradlaBd mtm.. 

Fanns • value.. 

Farming  implementB do — 

LWe stock do  ... 

Farm  prodactioDS do — 

HorsM  andmolea iiiimber.. 

Working  ozea do — 

Hiloh  00W8 do — 

0tti«r  cattle do — 

Sheep do.... 

Swine do.... 

Barley acres. . 

Com do.... 

Oats do... 

Wheat do — 

Barley bushels.. 

Com ..do.... 

Oats do — 

Wheat do — 

Flax do — 

Hay tons.. 

Potatoes  (Irish) bnahels.. 

Wool poonds.. 

Butter do — 


17,486 

l,lfi0,41t 

$22, 401,084 

$2,390,091 

$0. 468, 274 

$5,648,814 

44,873 

11,418 

40,672 

92,149 

80, 2M 

63,894 

16,156 

90,862 

78,226 

266^298 

277,424 

2,000,864 

2,217,182 

2,880^289 


806,086 

664,086 

157,626 

^000,956 


81,017 

6.660,768 

$166,767,918 

618,867,687 

$40,528,897 

$36,808,181 

214.627 

85,991 

171, 152 

689,016 

252,184 

334.228 

04.876 

806,054 

678,854 

2,2tt.l02 

2.173,069 

7,800.598 

22,970.096 

881166.413 

2,282,788 

1.627.978 

3.868,860 

88^689 

10,804,269 


In  my  report  of  a  year  ago  I  estimated  the  wheat  crop  of  1884  at  not 
over  2&000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Lambom,  of  the  Northern  Paciflo  Railroad,  made  an  estimate  (in- 
clnded  in  my  report)  baaed  on  the  quantity  moved  by  the  various  lines 
of  railroad,  and  pnt  the  amoant  at  30,000,000  of  basheis.  Tbongh  this 
estimate  was  regarded  as  mnch  too  high  by  most  people,  Mr.  Lambom 
insisted  that  it  was  exceedingly  conservative,  and,  if  anything^  far  too 
low.  The  returns  above  given  show  that  he  was  right,  the  crop  of  the 
entire  territory  aggregating  the  enormous  amount  of  38,000,000  bushels. 

AN  ELLUSTBATION  OF  GBOWTH. 

It  is  well  and  widely  understood  that  the  growth  of  the  Territory  has 
been  very  rapid  in  the  last  five  years;  but  a  more  adequate  conception 
of  this  marvelous  development  is  gained  by  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
present  census  statistics  with  those  of  1880.  To  illustrate  this  more 
strikingly,  I  give  below  the  figures  returned  in  eighteen  counties,  tak- 
ing three  in  each  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  Territory,  viz,  three  from 
the  Black  Hills  region,  three  from  South  Dakota,  three  from  Gentral 
Dakota,  three  fh>m  the  Bed  Biver  Valley,  three  from  the  Turtle  Mount- 
ain region,  and  three  fh>m  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  slope.  Many 
others  approximate  these  counties  in  general  improvement,  and  in  some 
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OBe  or  two  particulars  exceed  them;  bat  a  fair  idea  of  the  development 
of  the  Territory  as  a  whole  is  gained  from  the  comparison  as  indicated. 
In  some  of  the  Black  Hills  conn  ties  a  &lling  off  in  population  is  noted; 
but  this  arises  from  the  fletct  that  it  is  a  mining  region^  where  at  the  date 
of  the  last  Federal  census  many  transient  persons  were  found  and  enu- 
meratedy  while  the  present  census  finds  that  region  as  permanently  oc- 
cupied as  any  in  the  Territory. 

Seleeted  9UUUHe$  of  agriouUuro. 


Dvvfl'aLakeandTurae 
ICoantain  district^ 
"Rtanm^  County  I 

BenaonCoimtyx 

1880 

1886 

fiatttneMi  Connty: 

1880 

1885 

Red  Biver  VaneT— 
Onmd  Forks  County: 

1880 

1885 

WftUh  Coivnty : 

1880 

1885 

Csu  Connty: 

1880 

1886 

IflMonri  dope- 
Morton  Coonty : 

1880 

1886 

Bnrl^i^  County : 

1886 !!!!!.  illll 

Kidder  Connl^: 

1880 

1885 

Blnok  Hills— 

Lawreooe  County : 

1880 

1886 ....^ 

Pennington  Connty : 

1880 

1885 

Cnster  Connty: 

1880 

1885 

Central  Dakota— 
Brown  Connty  ( 

1880 

1885 

Spink  Connty: 

1880 

1886 

Beadle  Connty: 

1880 

1885 

South  Dakota— 

ICinnehalia  Connty : 

1880 

1881 

Tnmer  Connty; 

1880 

1881 

Union  Connty: 

1880 

1881 


No, 
S81 
8,271 


1,256 


818 


8,848 
20,454 


1?,775 

8.908 
21.086 


200 
8^878 

8.2M 

6i,864 


1,672 


18,248 
10,828 

9,244 

8,224 


1,202 


1^241 

477 
10,446 

1,280 
10,818 


8,281 
18,857 

5,820 
8,282 

6.818 
8,017 


No, 
1 
1,262 


261 


1.030 
2,885 


2,707 

1.016 
2;666 


148 
718 


618 
782 

68 


224 


28 
^488 

00 

2.858 

8 
1,828 


1.286 
1,758 

1,068 
1,408 

1.246 
1,856 


I 

1 

I 


50 
65^880 


12,068 


7,215 


48,067 
815, 6U 


21^001 

1U,188 
602^288 


20,868 

18,040 
44^010 

8,886 

20,687 


21;  648 

04,860 

1,850 
28,886 

18,728 
4,688 


468 
248,846 

4.886 

210,471 

87 
185,884 


104.618 
220,420 

41.212 
101,248 

80.846 
160,281 


I860 
110.020 


17,866 


18;  600 


106,026 
806^407 


537,108 

408;  164 
1,050,706 


61,404 

21,444 
101,800 

^476 
47,485 


64,888 
118,726 

4,716 
81,000 

2;  881 

14,447 


8,707 
500,078 

7,726 
406.601 

200 
828,104 


200,607 
808.502 

104,056 
177,168 

110,465 
178,476 


13 


0700 
200.006 


48,080 


60,680 


268,781 
1.587,881 


1,066,017 

622,868 
1,746^270 


1,566,768 

1,210,887 
Ob  202;  468 


278;  786 


8,726 
122,807 


241,186 
1,047,488 

128,786 
874,860 

1481,127 
828,860 


0.680 
012,801 

27,165 
807,088 

2,072 
742,680 


448.410 
1,067.280 

310.748 
705,882 

404,460 
079;  012 


Ymhio, 
144,067 


17,676 


15.085 


281,405 
2,557,808 


86;  876 

8T.472 
824,814 

lillOO 
818;  488 


802,681 
800,880 

84.042 
186,456 

10,107 
12.885 


617 
1,838;  848 


1,182.850 

861 
687.0M 


488,086 
897,404 

218.586 
678,  W7 

240.215 
677,548 


1 


No, 
8 
tl54 


816 


211 


1,077 
8|716 


5^245 

8,667 
18,084 


1,686 

61 

712 


1,404 
6^720 

887 
^068 

864 

1,581 


6^886 

180 
18,808 

4 

4.660 


8.228 
6^8U 

2,856 

4,427 

8,076 
6^484 


I 


No, 
2 

700 


214 


848 
878 


1,428 


512 


186 

101 
110 


44 


818 

80 
168 


46 

1,106 

87 


661 


806 


580 

170 

47 


No, 


848 


6;  266 


8,247 


1, 
6^088 


1,816 


8tt 

10 

818 


•16 
8;  762 

428 

1,480 

186 


44 

8;  186 


8.498 

24 
8,861 


8.268 
7.679 

2,878 
6.848 

5.181 

8,066 
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SeUoM  ftoltoKof  o/o^rloiilliifw— Continaed. 


Devll^sLakeand  Tnrtto 
lionntain  district— 
BamseyCoanty: 

1S85V.'.V.'.'.V.V. 

Benson  Coontj: 

1880 

1886 

Bottineaa  Coanty  t 

1880 

1885 

fied  Biyer  Vftlle y— 
Grand  ForkBCoan^ 

1880 

1886 

Walsh  Connty*. 

1880 

1886 

CassCoanty: 

1880 

1885 

HlMoari  8l<m»~ 
Morton  Coimty : 

1880 

1885 

Boileiffh  Comity: 

1886!."!!!'.!'.!! 

Kidder  Coanty: 

1880 

1886 

Black  Hills-l 

Lawrence  County : 

1880 

1885 

Fennin|tonOoaBty : 

1885!!!!!!!!!!!' 

Cnster  Coimty: 

1880 

1885 

Central  Dakota— 
Brown  Coimty: 

1880 

1885 

Spink  Connty : 

1880 

1885 

Beadle  Connty  t 

1880 

1885 

Sooth  Dakota- 
Minnehaha  Coimty : 

1880 , 

1881 

Tomer  Coimty: 

1880 

1881 

Union  Coonty: 

1880 

1881 


JTo. 
48 
1,822 


428 


666 


1»197 
8.005 


4,294 

072 
9^186 


^461 

770 
1,828 

80 
497 


2,968 
88^157 

2,175 
$,700 

8.864 
27,840 


64 

6,761 

106 
6^699 

66 

6.088 


4,780 
18;  882 

4,804 
18,705 

9,654 
20,805 


Ko, 


97 


60 


830 


217 
4,687 


2,412 

111 
2,285 


S 


JTo. 

4 
741 


179 


810 


458 
9.471 


5,976 

810 
11,209 


^ 
I 


Bu$h, 


2,038 


62 


1.644 


2.001 
149,446 


1,648 

1 

1,714 

28 
1,884 


1,806 
89.226 


1,086 

199 
1,010 


4,446 
8.*225 


6 
1,187 


4.046 


6,814 


1,701 
10,765 


581 


717 

101 
601 

114 
481 


10 
4,818 


8,088 


7,306 


4,466 
16, 8U 


1,996  8,577 
14,196  11,489 


1,177 
8.223 


11.065 
80,066 


7^,607 

22,640 
140,884 


I 


BuOuii. 


707 


112 


189 


511 
4,480 


460 

8,196 
6,023 


4,534 


6,489 
88,'480' 


60,228 

9,884 
18;  680 


9,8U 
«,406 

1,389 
6^076 

163 
^186 


68,667 


96;  172 


43,817 


50,909 
110,819 

24.986 
16.867 

2,344 
47,480 


8,100 


12,848 
27,881 

710 
6.315 

288 
1.500 


100 
169,072 


266,918 

850 
207,916 


151,282 
818. 9M 

178,971 
414,446 

80^189 
1,279,060 


I 


Buthslt, 


180,641 


28,808 


10,822 


72,043 
1,408,966 


806,720 

810,086 
1,948;  756 


90;  262 

68^124 
817,276 

18,040 
188;  887 


120,968 
145^694 

110,509 
81,482 

2,758 
19,150 


Bu^ttt. 


162,267 


19,159 


8,016 


98,352 
8,615,741 


2,497,699 

1,012,665 
5.988,830 


29,681 


250;  697 


858,418 


740,675 


1,616,449 


898,768 


270;  204 
665,916 

140.468 
888,162 

80,672 
406,097 


241,698 


18;  000 
87,976 

1,428 
18,115 

128 
946 


21 
1,867,801 


611.197 


246,019 
229,449 

90,2^)6 
96;  614 

18,028 
181,979 


I 


Tom, 


6^884 


2,727 


2,047 


7,462 
36,988 


16,240 

8,601 
218,896 


4,200 

4,120 
6;  962 


6,212 


7,790 
16,602 

1,658 
9,226 

476 
1,114 


484 
28,816 


14.449 

125 
21,810 


86,395 

72.827 

17,871 
62,479 

89,172 
78,796 


BuOi. 

125 
34,610 


1^786 
'S,*669 


28,428 
866,372 


155,501 

46;  667 
212;  015 


97,686 

87,636 
84,440 


45,758 


86,334 
85,640 

7,171 
24,029 

4.996 

7,245 


146;  701 


107,688 

8 
93,799 


48,064 

67,911 

28;  089 
47,016 

84,785 
67,879 


KOTB.— The  ooontiea  of  Benton  and  Bottineaa  were  not  settled  in  1880,  and  were  not  organised  nntU 
1883. 

Morton  Coimty  was  divided  in  1881,  and  the  setUed  portion  was  attached  to  Borldgh  Coimty. 

Walsh  Coonty  was  created  in  1881,  and  was  formed  oot  of  parts  of  Pembina  and  Orand  Forks  Coon* 
ties. 
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TBBBITOBIAL  FAIB. 

The  first  Territorial  fair  was  held  at  Huron  the  present  fall,  and  was 
snccessfal  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  most  sangnine. 

The  display  of  grain,  vegetables,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  was  large 
and  varied,  but  the  attractive  features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  fine 
displays  of  blooded  horses  and  cattle  and  the  excellent  array  of  fruits, 
which  in  quality  could  scarcely  be  excelled  anywhere.  'Apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  a  very  large  variety  of  small  fruits  made  up  a  horticultu- 
ral exhibit  of  surprising  excellence.  The  stock-raisers  and  farmers  of 
the  Territory  seem  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in  blooded  cattle.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Dakota  presents  a  larger  percentage  of  blooded 
stock  than  any  other  great  stock-growing  region  in  the  country.  The 
result  of  this  interest  was  clearly  manifest  at  the  Territorial  fair,  and  yet 
the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  where  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  stock  in  the  past  year  or  two,  was  practically  unrepresented  at  the 
exhibition. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  STOCK. 

Among  those  who  have  given  this  question  much  attention  and 
greatly  encouraged  the  improvement  of  stock  is  James  J.Hill,  esq.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Manitoba  Bailway  Company.  Mr.  Hill  has  distributed  for 
breeding  purposes  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  in  the  last  two  years,  up- 
ward of  150  thoroughbred  Angus,  Galloway,  and  short-horn  buUs^ 
which  he  imported  direct  from  England  and  Scotland.  This  action  has 
developed  great  interest  in  stock-breeding  along  the  lines  of  the  Mani- 
toba road,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  rapid  formation  of  numerous 
herds  of  fine  blooded  cattle,  which  will  prove  of  vast  benefit  to  the  Ter- 
ritory. As-  these  animals  are  furnished  to  the  farmers  practically  with- 
out cost,  the  inducement  to  improve  their  herds  is  too  great  for  even 
the  most  careless  and  indifferent  to  decline,  and  there  is  a  general  eager- 
ness to  accept  and  profit  by  Mr.  Hill's  ofier.  A  stock-breeders'  associa- 
tion for  South  Dakota  has  also  lately  been  organized,  and  great  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  society.  Some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the  West  is  to 
be  found  in  that  section  of  the  Territory. 


BANKS  AND    BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  growth  of  banks  and  banking  institutions  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  Territory  in  other  respects.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  such  institutions,  with  their  capital,  surplus, 
&c.,in  1878, 1880,  aud  1885 : 


Surplus. 


1878 

1880 

1886 .^ 


Ka  banks. 

NatiimAL 

PriTAte. 

CapitfiL 

11 

24 

19S 

1 

e 

35 

10 

18 

160 

170,000 

440.000 

4,014,000 

178,979 
692,35a 


SAILBOADS. 


Surveys  for  a  number  of  new  lines  of  railroad  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  another  twelvemonth  promises  to  see  many  new  en- 
terprises of  this  character  under  headway  or  completed.  Since  my  last 
report,  a  line  running  from  Jamestown,  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  to  Min- 
newaukon,  has  been  completed,  and  a  line  running  south  fiom  James- 


'  7> 


'f   . 


a    ' 


i    .' 
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town  to  La  Moore  will  soon  be  fin^Led.  A  branch  of  the  Northwestern, 
extending  from  Genterville  to  Yankton,  is  also  nnder  constmction,  and 
is  exx>ected  to  be  in  running  order  before  the  first  of  January. 

A  road  running  fcom  Ghadron,  Nebr.,  to  Bapid  City,  in  the  Black 
Hills,  is  under  construction,  and  will  be  completed  to  within  45  miles 
of  Bapid  City  some  time  in  November.  This  road  is  called  the  Fre- 
mont, Elkhom,  and  Missouri  Valley  Bailroad.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  lines  on  which  more  or  less  grading  has  been  done,  but  the  total 
number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  territory  completed  or  which  will  be 
in  running  order  by  the  first  of  January  is  2,701. 

MANT7PA0TTJBES. 

Though  regarded  as  a  strictly  agricultural  and  mining  region,  the 
Territory  has,  in  the  past  few  years,  developed  a  number  of  manufac- 
turing enterprises  of  surprising  magnitude.  These  are  independ^it 
of  the  well-known  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  value 
of  whose  products  alone  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually.  The 
eight  counties  of  Cass,  Grand  Forks,  Walsh,  Stutsman,  Billings,  Min- 
nehaha, Tankton,  and  Spink  show  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,600,000  in- 
vested in  manufacturing,  with  an  annual  product  running  well  into 
the  millions.  Morton,  Burleigh,  Codington,  Union,  Brookings,  Bich- 
land,  and  many  other  counties  follow  closely,  the  first-named  county  hav- 
ing nearly  $100,000  invested  in  mill  property  alone.  The  manufsbcturing 
establishments  embrace  woolen  mills  (steam  and  water  power),  flour- 
ing mills,  quarries,  breweries,  x)ork-packing  establishments,  machine 
shops,  brick  yards,  &c.  The  slaughtering-houses  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Befrigerator  Oar  Company  at  Medora,  in  Billings  County,  repre- 
sent, with  prox>erty  belonging  thereto,  $395,000  capital. 

At  Bismarck  the  Milwaukee  Brewing  Company  has  erected  a  brewery 
in  the  last  year  at  a  cost,  including  machinery,  of  nearly  $100,000. 
Taukton  has  built  a  large  packing-house  in  the  same  time,  which  has 
done  a  flourishing  business,  and  which  wiU  soon  require  enlargement 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, the  capital  employed,  and  the  product : 

Selected  induatriee,  1885. 


M6oh«Dloal  Aod  maiinfiiotariiig  indnstzies. 


The  Teiritoiy 

Floarinir  and  grist  millB 

Saw-mills < 

PlaniDg-mills 

Foanderies  and  maohineiy 

Creameries 

Beef  and  pork  packing 

Breweries 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Brick 

Coalmining 

Gold  mining  and  stamping  (1  copper) 

£ailroad*car  shops 

Water- works  (Fargo  not  included) 

Gas-works  ^ 

Xlectrio-Iight  works 

All  other  indnstries,  not  including  those  which  may 
be  called  "  neighborhood  indnstries  " 


Number  of 

establish* 

ments. 


257 


85 

83 
0 
9 

16 
0 

17 

0 

28 
4 

10 
6 
1 
2 
2 

14 


Capital 


$10,677,537 


2,189,400 
85,300 
60,800 
54,000 
63,737 

449,000 

628,150 
21,200 

145.250 

75.600 

11.972.000 

025.000 
75,000 

110, 000 
50.500 

182,700 


Amount 
paid  in 
wages  dur- 
ing year. 


$1,409,338 


281.484 

68.010 

81,445 

24,400 

83,190 

94.420 

71.992 

7,400 

88,623 

38.300 

228,250 

251.272 

2.500 

21,200 

6.100 

218.850 


Value  of 
products. 


$6,503,218 


3.182,864 

179,082 

97.176 

61.790 

329.157 

772,200 

392,095 

23.800 

195,076 

71,200 

475,000 

816.000 

4.000 

93,000 

22,600 

379,780 
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PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  pablic  institatious  of  the  Territory  comprise:  The  insane  hos- 
pital,  at  Yankton;  the  insane  hospital,  at  Jamestown;  the  i>enitentiary, 
at  Sionx  Falls;  the  penitentiary,  at  Bismarck;  the  capitol,  at  Bismarck; 
the  University  of  Dakota,  at  Vermillion;  the  University  of^l^orth  Da- 
kota, at  Grand  Forks;  the  Agricaltnral  College,  at  Brookings;  the  For- 
mal School,  at  Madison;  the  Normal  School,  at  Spearflsh;  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School,  at  Sionx  Falls;  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Bapid  City. 

With  two  exceptions  these  buildings  are  of  brick  or  stone,  and  all 
are  solid  and  substantial  stmctures  of  modern  architecture  and  impos* 
ing  appearance. 

DENOHINATIONAIi  SOHOOLS  AND  OOLLEGES. 

There  are  many  denominational  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Territory^ 
some  of  them  having  valuable  buildings,  and  all  showing  more  or  less 
prosperity.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned:  The  university  at  Pierre, 
built  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  a  cost  of  $30,000;  the  university 
at  Mitchell,  built  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  line  structure 
well  nigh,  completed :  All  Saints  School,  at  Sioux  Falls,  founded  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  cost  $20,000 ;  Dakota  Collegiate  Institute, 
at  Sioux  Falls,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  Church,  worth  with 
grounds  $20,000;  Yankton  College,  under  the  management  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  value  $25,000;  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  also 
at  Yankton,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  Church,  valued  with 
connected  property  at  $50,000;  and  Saint  Mary's  Academy,  at  Bismarck, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  same  church,  possessing  valuable  buildings 
and  grounds;  also  St.  Joseph's  School,  under  the  control  of  the  CathoUc 
Church,  has  lately  been  established  at  Mandan.  A  university  has  been 
located  by  the  Baptist  Association  at  Tower  City,  in  Cass  County,  and 
is  endowed  with  $100,000,  while  Fargo,  Jamestown,  and  other  cities 
have  denominational  schools  in  contemplation. 

THE  MILITIA. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  nineteen  companies  of  militia,  ag- 
gregating about  one  thousand  ofi&cers  and  men,  and  divided  into  two 
regiments,  commanded,  respectively,  by  Col.  Mark  W.  Sheafe  and  Lieut. 
Col.  William  A.  Bently,  have  been  organized,  uniformed,  and  equipped. 
Under  the  law  a  territorial  encampment  was  held  at  Fargo  in  Septem- 
ber, lasting  four  days,  at  which  au  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  (Lieut. 
Col.  Edwin  Townsend)  was  present  under  detail  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  under  whose  advice  and  instruction  a  camp  of  instruction, 
with  Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Dennis  commanding,  was  formed.  The  en- 
campment was  highly  successful  and  creditable,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  drill  and  proficiency  of  some  of  the  companies  compared  favor- 
ably with  any  similar  organization  in  the  Union.  Great  interest  is 
manifested  by  officers  and  men  alike  in  their  organizations,  and  the 
whole  brigade  promises  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency  by  another 
year. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  last  sessicm  of  the  Territorial  legislature  provided  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  that  part  of  the  Territory  lying  south  of  the  46th 
parallel,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  the  convention  has  been  held 
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and  a  coDstitution  framed.  As  ttie  instrament,  if  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple^ will  be  presented  to  Congress  by  duly  authorized  persons,  with  an 
appeal  for  recognition  from  that  body,  I  need  not  discuss  the  matter 
here  further  than  to  bespeak  for  them  a  kindly  hearing  and  a  candid 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Legislature.  The  instrument 
framed  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community  to  which  it  applies. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DIVISION. 

The  question  of  dividing  the  Territory  is  still  widely  and  earnestly 
discussed,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  said  in 
my  former  report  on  this  subject.  The  area  of  that  section  known  as 
South  Dakota  is  large  enough  for  a  separate  State,  comprising  75,000 
square  miles,  being  a  third  larger  than  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  Wisconsin,  and 
twice  as  large  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio.  Its  population  is 
sufficient,  that  part  of  Dakota  possessing  263,000  inhabitants,  mainly  of 
the  agricultural  class,  the  census  showing  it  to  have  more  than  45,000 
separate  farms.  There  is  abundant  reason  therefore  for  the  creation  of 
two  States  out  of  the  Territory,  if  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  this  course 
should  seem  advisable. 

ACTION  ON  THE  PAET  OP  CONGEBSS. 

But  whatever  may  be  done  regarding  division,  every  consideration  of 
justice  demands  action  of  some  kind  on  the  part  of  Congress.  There 
are  nearly  100,000  voters  in  the  Territory,  not  transient  persons,  but 
bona  fide  citizens.  There  are  more  than  90,000  children  of  school  age, 
and  between  60,000  and  70,000  of  these  children  are  in  the  public  schools, 
while  over  $1,800,000  in  the  aggregate  has  been  paid  out  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  last  year.  The  property  of  the  Territory  assessed  for 
taxation  in  1885  amounts  to  $106,007,307;  and  when  the  fact  is  recorded 
that  while  the  assessed  value  of  town  and  city  lots  in  the  past  year  has 
risen  only  about  $2,000,000,  or  12  J  per  cent,  in  value,  the  value  of  farm 
property  has  increased  $14,000,000,  or  33  per  cent.,  the  undeniable  evi- 
dences of  a  healthy  and  permanent  growth  are  surely  presented. 

The  citizens  of  Dakota  have  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  government  of 
the  country  as  the  citizens  of  the  States.  The  same  laws  govern  them 
and  the  same  taxes  are  imposed  upon  them.  They  would  be  voters  if 
tiiey  resided  there— were  voters  before  they  emigrated  to  the  West 

K  the  146,000  people  of  Delaware,  the  346,000  of  New  Hampshire,  or 
the  332,000  of  Vermont  were  to  remove  in  a  body  to  Dakota,  it  would 
seem  scarcely  fair  to  deprive  them  of  all  lot  or  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiTairs.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  same  number  of  persons  from  all  these  States, 
and  many  others  who  go  to  make  up  the  population  of  this  Territory  f 

The  disqualification  does  not  come  from  lack  of  numbers,  because 
our  population  is  numerically  greater  than  either  of  the  States  named. 

It  does  not  come  from  lack  of  property  qualification,  for  that  test  of 
citizenship  is  not  required,  and  if  it  were,  would  be  fulfilled. 

It  does  not  come  from  the  existence  in  our  statutes  of  any  enactment 
at  war  with  republican  government  or  offensive  to  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  for  our  code  is  free  from  such  blemishes,  and  exists  and 
is  in  force  by  the  approval  of  Congress. 

It  does  not  come  from  lack  of  educational  privileges,  for  the  Terri- 
tory stands  in  advance  of  twenty-five  of  the  States  in  the  amount  it  has 
contributed  in  the  last  year  for  public  schools. 
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What  then  is  oar  disqaaliflcatioD  T  It  cannot  be  that  so&age  is  to 
be  considered  a  privilege  of  longitude  or  latitude;  and  yet  wherein  does 
the  Territory  show  any  lack,  except  a  geographical  shortcoming  T 

The  ordinance  of  1787  provided  that  Territories  should  be  admitted 
as  States  when  the  population  reached  60,000,  and  might  be  admitted 
with  less ;  and  although  Dakota  is  not  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
therein  described,  yet  the  Congress  has  applied  its  wise  and  patriotic 
provisions  to  the  region  afterward  acquired,  and  has  recognized  the 
vast  region  which  is  now  the  West  as  coming  under  that  salutary  and 
beneficent  enactment.  We  have  seven  times  the  population  therein 
named  as  a  maximum  number  necessary  to  admission.  We  have  2,000 
schools  and  half  a  dozen  higher  institutions  of  learning.  We  have  per- 
manent and  costly  structures  erected  for  benevolent  and  penal  purposes, 
and  all  built  by  the  Territory  without  the  aid  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  encourage  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  public  domain.  Generous  laws  have  been  enacted 
and  many  inducements  given  to  open  this  wide  region  to  civilization* 
I  submit  that  this  libersdity  of  the  General  Government  in  granting 
free  homes  ought  not  to  be  defeated  by  an  illiberal  exclusion  of  those 
privileges  of  self-government  which,  like  many  others,  grow  dearer  when 
they  are  denied. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
fairly  understands,  as  one  who  resides  here  must  uiMlerstand,  the  justice 
of  heeding  the  appeals  of  this  great  Territory,  a  prompt  and  cordial  rec- 
ognition will  be  extended  to  her. 

THE  AliTEBNATIYE  OF  ADMISSION. 

But  if  for  any  reason  the  admission  of  Dakota  as  two  separate  com 
monwealths,  or  as  a  whole,  should  be  postponed,  the  advisability  of  some 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  the  further  protection  of  the  people 
is  apparent.  The  organic  law  is  made  up  of  various  and  fragmentary 
acts  of  Congress,  passed  at  different  times,  and  not  adequate  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  populous  Territory  with  property  interests  of  great  extent 
and  magnitude.  This  law  constitutes  the  constitution,  and  forms  the 
only  fundamental  barrier  against  the  abuses  of  legislation  and  kindred 
evils*  It  would  be  regarded  as  unwise  if  not  dangerous  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  any  State,  however  small,  with  only  the  safeguards  afforded 
by  so  incomplete  an  instrument. 

There  is  no  limit  to  taxation  ^  there  is  no  limit  to  expenditures ;  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  debts  which  may  be  contracted,  Territorial  or  munici- 
pal. 

The  legislature  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  pass  special  laws  on  almost 
every  subject,  and  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  do  so. 

I  might  multiply  these  objections,  but  to  call  attention  to  them  would 
seem  of  itself  sufficient.  The  dangers  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
if  the  organic  law  be  compared  with  any  well-constructed  constitution 
of  a  modem  State. 

OTHER  DANGEBS. 

In  another  respect  this  Territory,  and  probably  all  of  the  Territories^ 
need  the  protection  of  Congress  against  what  may  result  in  great  finan- 
cial discredit  if  not  loss. 

The  recent  exposure  of  enormous  frauds  in  the  issue  of  school  war- 
rants or  bonds  in  Indiana  calls  attention  to  the  iact  that  a  similar  fraud 
might  be  perpetrated  in  this  Territory,  and  the  people  here,  as  there^ 
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be  without  lef?al  redress  or  remedy.  The  school  bonds  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts are  limited  in  amount,  but  it  appears  that  school  warrants  may 
be  issued  indefinitely,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  penalty  for  an  abuse  of 
the  power  granted.  Indeed,  except  by  a  general  provision  of  the  stat- 
ute that  school  officers  shall  faithfully  x>erform  their  duty,  there  Is  no 
law  providing  punishment  for  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  power.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  local  matter  to  be  provided  against  by  local  legisla- 
tion, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  fourteen  months  must  elapse  be- 
fore any  Territorial  legislature  can  assemble,  and  that  infinite  damage 
may  be  done  in  that  time. 

If  a  law  of  Congress  were  enacted  making  it  a  felony  to  issue  school 
warrants  while  say  $1,500  of  such  warrants  are  outstanding  and  un- 
paid, and  providing  that  in  no  case  shall  warrants  be  issued  except  In 
payment  of  a  debt  due  upon  an  account  regularly  audited  and  allowed 
and  appearing  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  I  believe  this  dangerous 
oversight  in  our  locsd  statutes  would  be  remedied,  and  possibly  serious 
results  be  prevented. 

THE  SCHOOL  LAin>S. 

I  desire  in  this  connection  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  school  lands  of  the  Territory. 

Section  1946  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  sections  10  and  36  in  each  township  of  certain  Territories,  includ- 
ing Dakota,  "  shall  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to 
schools  in  the  several  Territories  herein  named,  and  in  the  States  and 
Territories  hereafter  to  be  erected  out  of  the  same^. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  available  for  this  purpose  something 
over  3,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Dakota.  Thousands  of  acres  of  this  land 
now  lie  in  the  midst  of  thickly  settled  communities,  and  in  many,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  in  most  cases,  such  land  is  now  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
unauthorized  persons,  who  not  only  pay  nothing  for  this  privilege,  but 
exhaust  the  land,  and,  what  is  worse,  gain  a  foothold  which  is  sure  to 
result  in  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
dislodge  them.  Any  attempt  made  by  the  Territorial  authorities  to  take 
possession  of  this  land  or  to  prevent  trespassing  is  met  by  a  denial  of  their 
authority,  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  to  exercise  any  control  over  the 
property.  These  lands  would  yield  a  large  revenue  if  rented  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Territorial  school  fund;  and  I  suggest  that  unquestionable 
authority  be  granted  to  the  Territorial  government  to  take  possession 
of  and  control  them,  prohibiting  only  their  sale  or  lease  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  in  which  the  Territory  continues  unadmitted  to  the 
Union.  As  the  case  now  stands,  neither  the  General  nor  the  Territo- 
rial Government  exercises  any  authority  whatever. 

INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  Indian  reservations  located  within  the  Territorial  limits  of  Dakota 
are  becoming  sources  of  trduble  and  annoyance,  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  settlers  on  adjoining  lands. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  two  such  distinct  and  entirely  different 
modes  of  life  should  exist  in  close  contact  without  difficulties^  and  that 
these  difficulties  will  increase  is  quite  as  inevitable. 

The  Sioux  Reservation  embraces  about  34,000  square  miles,  and  con- 
tains much  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  the  Territory. 
As  the  public  lands  decrease  in  quantity  and  be^me  more  valuable  this 
section  set  apart  for  Indian  occupation  will  become  more  and  more  aa 
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object  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  white  man,  and  the  folly  of  leaving 
8o  vast  a  body  of  laud  nnprodnotive  will  be  londly  descanted  upon.  It 
is  scarcely  my  province  to  discass  this  question;  bnt  in  view  of  the  facts 
stated  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom 
strongly  to  encourage  the  dissolution  of  tribal  relations  and  the  granting 
of  lands  to  the  Indians  in  severalty.  A  reasonable  quantity  of  land 
held  by  an  Indian  by  direct  grant  would  not  become  such  an  object  of 
complaint  or  greed  as  enormous  tracts  occupied  by  tribes  and  claimed 
by  no  definite  individual.  Even  if  these  entire  reservations  were  thus 
cut  up  and  divided  among  the  Indians,  it  is  believed  the  result  would 
be  better  than  to  continue  the  present  system.  A  striking  illustration 
of  what  the  Indian  can  be  brought  to  do  is  seen  in  the  condition  of 
those  inhabiting  the  Sisseton  Reservation  in  this  Territory.  The  total 
number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  1,453.  They  reside  upon  sep- 
arate tracts  of  land,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  year  they  have  raised 
and  harvested  at  least  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  30,000  bushels  of  oats 
and  barley.  They  are  self-supporting,  maintain  churches  and  schools, 
and  the  men  work  their  farms  instead  of  leaving  this  labor  to  the  squaws 
as  formerly.  They  all  live  in  comfortable  houses,  generally  of  log  or 
frame,  though  there  are  two  fine  brick  residences  among  the  number. 
Of  300  unmarried  persons  of  school  age,  215  are  at  school,  and  every- 
thing points  to  a  gratifying  and  continuous  improvement  in  the  surround- 
ings and  condition  of  the  tribe. 

INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

An  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  exists  in  those  counties  adjoining  In- 
dian reservations,  owing  to  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act. 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  providing  that  offenses  specified 
in  the  act  and  committed  anywhere  within  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  Territory,  whether  on  or  off  of  the  reservation,  are  to  be  punished 
under  the  law  of  the  Territory  relating  to  such  crimes.  This  clanse  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that  *'  The  Territorial  courts  sitting  for  the 
administration  of  the  Territorial  laws,  and  not  in  their  exercise  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  are 
charged  with  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  districts  over  these  of- 
fenses, while  it  follows  also  that  their  process  is  to  be  executed  and 
these  prosecutions  conducted,  not  by  the  United  States  marshals  and 
attorneys,  but  by  the  local  sheriffs  and  district  attorneys". 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  expense  of  prosecuting  offenders  in 
the  first  judicial  district,  for  example,  which  extends  to  the  great  res- 
ervations of  the  Territory  inhabited  by  thousands  of  Indians,  must  be 
borne  by  four  or  five  counties  which  can  ill  afford  such  expense.  In- 
deed, it  is  extremely  probable  that  rather  than  incur  the  financial  bur- 
den which  will  result,  offenders  will  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  The 
matter  should  certainly  receive  attention  and  be  remedied  by  legisla- 
tion, or  if  a  mistaken  meaning  has  been  given  to  the  act  the  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law  should  be  advised  of  the  fact. 

THE  WINNEBAGO  AND  CROW  CBEEK  BESERVATIONS. 

The  President's  order  regarding  the  vacation  of  the  Crow  Creek  and 
Winnebago  Indian  reser\^ations  was  obeyed  by  the  large  majority  of 
settlers,  who  left  within  the  time  specified  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion. Those  who  remained  have  mostly  or  entirely  departed,  as  I  un- 
derstand, and  the  reservations  are  practically  free  from  settlers. 
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As  a  committee  of  Congress  has  visited  this  locality,  and  will  nn- 
doabtedly  recommend  sach  action  as  is  thoaght  proper,  I  need  say  noth- 
ing further  than  to  express  the  hope  that  the  settlers  on  these  lands 
who  went  there  in  good  faith  and  under  proper  authority  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  losses.  They  were  guilty  of  no  wrong,  many  of  them 
have  suffered  severely,  and  the  Government,  which  extended  the  privi- 
lege of  settlement,  should  repay  them  for  the  loss  incurred  by  a  with- 
drawal of  that  privilege. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  is  now  $568,200. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  an  issue  of  $176,000  additional 
6  per  cent,  bonds  was  authorized,  to  be  devoted  to  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Agriccdtural  ooUege  at  Brookings,  famishing  and  steam-heating |20,  OOO 

Completion  of  penitentiary  at  BismaTck 14,(>00 

Erecting  dormitory  for  deaf-mute  school  and  famishing  buildings 16, 000 

Erection  of  additional  buildines  for  insane  at  Jamestown 63, 000 

Completing  normal  school  at  Madison 13, 600 

Completing,  heating,  and  furnishing  uniyersity  at  Vermillion 15,  OOO 

Completing  Uniyersity  of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks 24,  OOO 

School  of  Mines  at  Rapid  City 10,000 

Total 176,200 

The  School  of  Mines  is  the  only  new  institution  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

The  bonds  were  advertised  and  sealed  proposals  received,  the  high- 
est bid  being  103,2,  at  which  price  they  were  awarded. 

While  there  was  a  general  expression  of  satisfaction  over  the  sale  of 
these  bonds  (the  premium  amounting  to  over  $5,000),  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  to  me  personally.  1  felt  then  and  still  feel  that 
with  the  small  debt  of  the  Territory,  its  immense  resources  and  rapid 
development,  the  bonds  should  have  commanded  a  much  higher  price. 
But  for  the  prejudice  against  Territorial  obligations,  1  am  sure  a  large 
advance  would  have  been  realized.  And  why  nott  Every  month  adds 
to  the  ability  of  Dakota  to  pay  her  debt.  The  tax  levy  this  year  for  all 
purposes,  including  interest  on  bonds,  is  bat  3  mills.  A  tax  of  less 
than  half  that  levied  by  Minnesota  for  1885  (19  mills)  would  pay  the 
entire  debt  of  the  Territory  and  provide  for  the  running  exx>en8es  for  a 
year.  The  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  Dakota  ought  to  be  worth  110  to-day, 
and  it  is  only  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  resources  that 
prevents  them  from  commanding  that  price. 

An  option  clausein  the  bonds,  reserving  the  right  to  the  Territory  to 
pay  them  at  any  time  after  five  years,  also  operated  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. Longtime  bonds  are  preferred  by  investors,  but  a  definite  and 
fixed  period  is  regarded  as  particularly  desirable,  uncertainty  about  the 
period  of  investment  being  objectionable.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  as 
I  have  said,  the  sale  was  regarded  in  financial  circles  as  unusually  good ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  apparent  that  even  with  these  objections  the  bonds 
should  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  desirable  on  the  market. 

As  just  remarked,  the  tax  this  year  for  all  Territorial  ptlrposes,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  public  debt,  is  3  mills.  This  is  extremely  low  as 
compared  with  the  States  around  us,  the  rate  in  Kansas  being  a  third 
more,  in  Nebraska  more  than  twice  as  great,  and  in  Minnesota  more 
than  six  times  as  much. 
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It  is  evident  that,  as  regards  her  sitaation  financially,  the  Territory  is 
in  a  condition  to  be  congratulated,  if  not  envied. 

There  has  been  a  large  immigration  to  the  Territory  this  year,  and 
especially  daring  the  last  two  months. 

The  land  entries  (homestead  and  pre-emption)  for  August  numbered 
651,  and  for  September  912,  a  total  of  1,563.  The  sale  of  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  lands  for  the  six  months  ending  September  30, 1885, 
compared  with  the  sales  for  a  corre8iK>nding  period  last  year,  shows  a 
gai  D  of  over  60,000  acres.  The  total  acreage  disposed  of  in  the  Territory 
daring  the  year  by  the  Government  and  the  railways  amounts  to  nearly 
5,000,000  of  acres.  Colonies  of  considerable  size  from  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Eastern  States  are  making  preparations  to  come  to  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  some  cases  land  has  already  been  secured  for  them — ^par- 
chased  outright  from  the  railway  companies. 

The  health  of  the  people  has  continued  remarkably  good.  No  epi- 
demic has  visited  the  Territory,  and  the  same  favorable  influences  of 
the  climate  on  persons  who  have  come  here  with  enfeebled  constitations 
are  to  be  noted*  The  total  deaths  in  the  Territory  for  the  census  year 
were  2,268,  a  percentage  of  5.45  to  the  thousand — certainly  among  the 
smallest,  if  not  the  smallest,  in  the  United  States.  The  death  rate  for 
the  whole  country,  as  gained  from  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  was 
15.1,  and  the  actual  rate  was  estimated  by  the  Superintendent  at  18. 
Allowing  for  cases  not  reported  in  the  Territory,  the  rate  cannot  exceed 
7  in  the  thousand,  which  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthful  re- 
gions on  the  globe. 

I  close  this  report  by  presenting  divers  tables  showing  in  detail  the 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties,  with  race,  age,  sex,  and  na- 
tivity, and  also  tables  of  production  by  counties,  improvements,  num- 
ber of  farms,  and  farm  values,  value  of  farming  implements,  &c.,  all  of 
which  shows  with  greater  particularity  the  progress  and  development 
of  this  region  of  the  Northwest. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  year  obedient  servant, 

GILBEBT  A.  PIEBOB, 

•Oovernor  Dakota  Teirritarff. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  0.  Lamab, 

Secretary  of  the  Interiar 
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Tablb  UL-^Ineretm  ofpcpukOUm  ^  race  tmd  luUM^f  framlBSO  to  1885,  ^  o^nfifiM. 


Ckrantiet. 


TheTcciitoiy. 


AUred 

Anror* 

Bumes 

Beadle 

Bemon 

Bfllingt 

Bonhotnme . . . 

Bowman 

Bottineaa .... 
Brookings.... 

Brown 

Brnlfi 

BnilUo 

Bnford 

Bnrdiek 

BorJeigh 

Bmte 

CampbeU..... 

Cass 

CaviUer 

Charles  Mix.. 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington.... 

Custer 

Darison 

Day 

DeSmet 

Deuel 

Dickey 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eddy 

Edmonds..... 

Emmons 

Swing 

FainUTer... 

Rinlk 

FUnnery 

Foster 

Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hettinger... 

Hughes 

Hntobinsoo  . 

Hyde 

Jerauld 

Kidder 

Kingsbury  .. 

Lake 

La  Moure  ... 
Lawrenoe .... 

Linooln 

LogMi 

MoCook 

MoHenrv  .... 
Molntosn  .... 
McKenrie... 

McLean 

McPherson.. 

MarsbaU 

Mercer 

Miner 

MinnehahA . . . 

Moody 

Morton...... 
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880^488 


la 

6^881 

4.608 

8,0S8 

1,855 

*560 

1,961 

162 

818 

8,828 

11,888 

7,286 

801 

524 

76 

2,108 

1,081 

1,149 

12,087 

5^029 

8,016 

4,778 

1,200 

8,492 

297 

4,684 

6^604 

76 

2,101 

8,450 

8,705 

82 

825 

2,422 

1,008 

50 

472 

8,116 

64 

955 

14,206 

8,788 

2,098 

3,064 

6,904 

2,682 

48 

68 

5,000 

8,488 

8,176 

8;  458 

1,488 

6^848 

2^775 

2.058 

*2,922 

1,702 


4,858 

800 

890 
84 

948 
1,422 
2,187 

254 
4,565 
6^606 
1,818 
6^678 
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6^880 

4.510 

9,027 

1,254 

•587 

1,958 

162 

817 

8.804 

11,879 

7,284 

818 

516 

75 

2,124 

1,081 

1,151 

12.034 

5.029 

8,648 

4,778 

1,208 

8,489 

802 

4.667 

5,504 

76 

2,100 

8,449 

3,795 

82 

820 

2,421 

996 

50 

469 

8,116 

64 

955 

14,184 

8,751 

2,089 

8,064 

6^904 

2,684 

48 

68 

6^078 

8,488 

2,176 

8,458 

1,479 

6,228 

2.774 

2,046 

•2.823 

1,692 


4,854 

797 

890 
24 

940 
1,422 
2,182 
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4,665 
5.622 
1,289 
6^684 
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•1 
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•1 
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8 
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18 


428 
664 

676 
88 
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13 

61 

1,081 

928 

561 

48 

42 

4 

256 

148 

62 
2,057 
810 
819 
886 
670 
467 

84 
525 
891 
6 
545 
206 
840 
5 

76 
117 
802 


87 
158 

21 

86 

8,018 

811 

845 

415 

705 

455 

1 

5 
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1,587 

96 
247 

62 
848 
778 
129 
818 


8 

771 

15 

15 

8 

98 

116 

168 

15 

478 

1,528 

590 

446 


9 

4.117 

1,912 

7,190 

666 

•247 

624 

77 

195 

•686 

7,920 

1,816 

578 

274 

68 

1,220 

676 

506 

4,888 

642 

2,397 

8.312 

895 

1,784 

158 

8,016 

1,907 

49 

740 

2,803 

1,210 

17 

480 

1,694 

574 

86 

885 

2,211 

81 

519 

6^285 

1,829 

721 

1,878 

4.157 

1,718 

41 

28 

8,830 

966 

1,610 

2,687 

1,130 

8,787 

1,803 

1,198 

•5,719 

694 

248 

2,696 

483 

121 

13 

881 


1,486 

160 

2,994 

2^148 

811 
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99,196 


4 

1,886 
1,032 
1,162 

507 
•831 

862 
72 

672 
2.087 
8,045 
4,909 

185 

208 

a 

632 

2e2 

581 

5,147 

3,577 

809 

1,140 

235 

1,291 

65 

1,143 

3.206 

21 

816 

941 

2,245 

10 

310 

611 

132 

14 

50 

752 

12 

410 

4,958 

1,148 

1,127 

1,271 

2,048 

464 

1 

35 

918 

890 

469 

574 

291 

1,608 

699 

725 

1,985 

425 

85 

991 

852 
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8 

519 

923 

589 

79 

1,093 

1,986 

341 

3,591 
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Table  III. — Increase  of  population  by  race  and  nativity,  from  1880  t:  1885,  ^o. — Cont'd. 


Connties. 


Hoantraille 

Nelson 

Oliver 

PembioA . . . 
Pexmington 

Potter 

Ramsey  — 
Ransom.... 
Kenville.... 
Itiohland . . . 
Roberta .... 

Kolette 

Sanborn.... 
Sargent .... 
Sheridan ... 

Spink 

Stanley 

Stanton  .... 

Stark 

Steele 

Stevens 

Stutsman  .. 

Sully 

Towner  .... 

Traill 

Tamer 

Union 

Vlllard 

Wallace 

Walsh 

Walworth . . 

Ward 

Welles 

Williams... 

Wynn 

Yankton  ... 


NOT  IN  ANT  COUNTY. 

A  certain  strip  of  land  lying  be- 
tween  Edmonds,  HoPherson, 
and  Brown  Coonnes   

A  certain  strip  of  land  lying  be* 
tween  Caviiier,  Walsh,  and  Ram> 
sey  ConntieB 
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24 

3,081 

837 

6,648 

880 

2,336 

2.900 

3,749 

8] 

5,446 

2,154 

2.282 

4.106 

8,234 

40 

0,069 

•140 

822 

1,507 

3,080 

*192 

4,625 

2,937 

866 

8,906 

2,962 

1,204 

200 

46 

12,775 

1,866 

257 

285 

22 

10 

1,014 


1,056 


Race. 
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28 
8,028 

827 
7,108 

074 
2,830 
2,986 
8,786 
81 
5,444 
2,154 
2,232 
4,104 
8,281 
40 
0,966 

*4l 

822 
1,607 
8,080 
♦188 
4,621 
2,045 

866 
8,097 
2,961 
1,215 

200 

46 

12,757 

1,888 

257 

285 
21 
10 

918 


1,056 
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1 
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1 
7 
1 
2 
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1 
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6 
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230 

22 

1,059 

268 

108 

207 

490 

1 

1,220 

284 


829 
266 


796 

*23 

11 

86 

432 


416 

132 

12 

1,230 

503 

13 

4 

1,800 

35 

32 

6 

7 


745 


62 


18 

1,894 

213 

327 

707 

1,697 

1,542 

1.825 

14 

1,921 

1,281 

317 

8,055 

1,800 

18 

7,257 

♦243 

225 

841 

1,288 

♦130 

2,832 

2,256 

229 

1,076 

969 

352 

125 

27 

8,685 

853 

120 

205 

8 


820 


788 
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7 

1.4C^ 

92 

5,202 

6 

531 

1,241 

1,4^4 

16 

2,3i»5 

5B9 

1.446 

7J?» 

1.163 

22 

1,910 

120 

580 

1.360 

•62 

1,377 

549 

125 

1.938 

76S 

259 

62 

15 

7,390 

478 

105 

74 

12 

10 

•51 


265 
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Table  VII.— Value$  of  farm  produet9  for  1880  and  1886  if  oovmUn,  ^c^Continiied. 


CkmntlM. 


Xel8<m 

OliTer 

Pembina... 
Pennington 

Potter 

Bameey.... 
Bantom  — 
Renville  ... 
Biohland.... 
Boberte.... 

Rolette 

Banbom.... 
Sargent.... 

Spink 

Stanton .... 

Stark 

Steele 

Stntsman  .. 

Solly 

Towner.... 

TralU 

Tomer 

TTnion 

Villard 

Wallaoe.... 

Walsh 

Walworth.. 

Ward 

Wellea 

Wynn 

Yankton ... 


VOT  or  AMI  OOUHTT. 

X  certain  attfp  of  land 
lyingrbetweenBdmnnda, 
MoAeraoo,  and  Brown 
Coontlea 

Binafltion  BoMnratim...*. 


Farm  prodnots. 


188& 


$178,120 

20.852 

1,454,727 

186,458 

61,679 

144,067 

650,208 


1,187,287 

2C4.197 

8,005 

216,852 

215,827 

1,182,850 

67,014 

64,441 

600,030 

808,480 

75,244 

10,945 

1,800,570 

578,577 

677,540 

6,578 


1,566,763 

80,908 

4,210 

70,046 

400 

468,225 


1880. 


179,985 

84,032 

600 

97 

12,180 


178,950 


81,470 


402,825 
218,556 
249,215 


650 


258,010 


68^446 


1885. 


|U 


20 

75 

256 


200 


1880. 


120 


1886. 


8 


If 


'J 


^1 

r 


1885. 


$140 


649 


2,200 
8 


$150 

25 

2,175 

75 

1,455 

857 


6;  885 


105 
813 


55 

420 

1,265 

25 
569 
750 


510 
1,086 
1,804 
1,565 


815 
195 


4^116 


1886. 


1886. 


$4^860 

88,654 

4,106 

1,920 

2,669 

708 


10,889 


78 


150 
4,768 


28,155 

72 

27,812 


19,110 
1,009 


$2,876 
164,402 
29^230 
16,881 
40,040 
184,704 


266,597 

29,627 

1,760 

18,838 

49,831 

118,959 
16,895 
16,321 
72,276 

204,845 

20,388 

2,883 

610,032 

49,918 

60.704 

2,246 


242,814 

4,653 

1,946 

18^178 


60^906 


%MI 


1886. 


$464 

16,440 
2,928 
1,688 
4,004 

18,470 


26^660 

2,968 

176 

1,888 

4,988 

11,896 
1,689 
1,682 
7,227 

20,484 

2,088 

288 

61,008 

4,991 

7,128 

224 


2<281 
466 


1,817 
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Table  YUI.^Aereage  of  pHuuipdl  eareal  products  for  1885,  (y  oountim,  and  for  1880  in 

ike  TerrUory, 


CoantiM. 


Bttrley. 


Buck- 
wbeftt. 


The  Territory: 

1860 

1885 


Prodnetionlv  MtNiKiif,  1888. 


Aurora ...... 

Barnes 

Beadle 

Benson 

Billings 

Bonhomme . . 

Bownum 

Bottinean.... 
Brookings  ... 

Brown 

BrnW 

BufEftlo 

Bnford 

Burdick 

Bnrleigh 

Batte 

Campbell .... 

Cass 

CariUer 

Charles  Hix. 

Clark 

ClaF 

Cooingtoo . . . 

Caster 

Darison 

Day 

BeSmet 

Benel 

Dickey 

Dooglaa 

Dunn  ........ 

Eddy 

Bdmnnds.... 
Bnmons..... 

Ewing 

FaliaiTer... 

J^nlk 

Ilanneiy..... 

Foster 

GrsDdVefks. 

Grant 

Griggs. ...••■ 

Hamiiii 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hettinger.... 

Hagbes 

HntchinaoB.. 

Hyde 

Jeranld 

Kidder 

Kingsbury... 
LalM.. ....... 

La  Moore.... 

Lawrenoe 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Hc%ook 

If  cHsDrr . . . . 
Mdlntoan.... 

McLean , 

MePberson . . 

Marsball 

Mercer 

Miner 

Minnebaha.. 

Moody 

Morton 

Monntraine . . 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina 


Acr§», 
18;  166 
84,878 


600 
1,687 
1,988 

8 


142 


60 

8,780 

a»808 

629 

2 

10 


802 
208 


6^729 

893 

198 

1,857 

1,674 

8,818 

78 

896 

642 


Aeret. 

821 
5b  849 


231 

17 

286 


20 


295 
112 


8 


82 


107 

160 

80 

126 


60 
40 


Com. 


Bye. 


Aerei. 
90,852 
806,054 


Aisret. 
2,885 
6,897 


9,820 

42 

12,912 


15,057 


94 

76 

173 


8 

1,756 

11,248 

11,977 

1,042 


176 
10 
78 


784 
921 
288 
174 


12,647 

2,800 

24,841 

872 

41 

6,716 

1,462 


825 
17 
64 

27 

419 

83 


18 
8 


Oats. 


ACTM. 

78,226 
673,854 


Wheat. 


Acru. 
266,296 
2,228,102 


7,981 

17,210 

15^887 

699 

4 
9,645 


17,758 

88.821 

88,889 

1,207 

5,526 

17,909 

27,077 

8,918 

817 

688 


7,892 
2,800 

130 
40,817 
8,600 
8,585 
8,280 
8.982 
9,456 

509 
6;  286 
6^067 


424 

54.996 

118,836 

19.46a 

317 

U 


12.893 

2.394 

6 

828,079 

17.880 

3.660 

28,014 

4,560 

88.646 

62 

10,606 

18^854 


2,718 
472 
118 


82 
122 


78 

80 

100 


850 
1,246 
6b  663 


99 


8 

90 
11 


12 

1,300 

480 


7,706 
10,610 
4,897 
76 
1.467 
8,478 
1,084 


28,709 

215.26 

8,687 

80 

8,064 

6,486 

614 


6 
488 


41 


4^418 


10 


116 
8^680 


8 
4,696 
2»178 
1,689 
l;856 


74 
61 


lU 

l;448 

15 


46 


1,611 
81,222 
10,069 

4,688 

7, 


8 
12,746 


6,649 

188.026 

47,967 

90,516 

28,206 


«b6n 


172 


8^289 


907 

1,107 

74 

67 


8,799 
2»907 


2;  461 

'iiiii 


121 

60 

9 

71 

48 

811 

68 

1 

5 

188 


4,824 

10,446 

967 

4^609 

76 

8,880 

1,281 

101 

1,796 

19, 


65 
218 

5 
11 


U9 
168 
10 
114 
876 


<348 

14^866 

1,880 

8,466 

4,181 
18,611 
9,919 
6;  141 
9,878 
16,046 


18,811 


6;  686 

19,801 

2»596 

4,917 

14.696 

46,878 

20,696 

17,828 

4,686 

6;  614 


141 


6b  250 


188 


9 

2 


4 
6 


7,045 

i.«7 

160 


402 

185 

107 

12 


19 

616 

478 

910 

165 

4,719 

18,484 

2,807 

1,486 


1 

20 
6 


62 

567 


14 


9,266 

7 

1 

1,699 

680 

2,988 

820 

7,287 

24,481 

11,400 

2,989 


180 

2 
4k  OW 


1 

6 


112 


10 

'ii' 


2,898 
428 

18b  409 


15,618 
18 


1,616 

1.127 

7,978 

178 

19,940 

26,061 

24,802 

1,628 


6.884 

78 

104^988 
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Table  Yin. — Aoreage  of  principal  cereal  prodMoU  far  1885,  j-o. — Con  tinned. 


GODUtlM. 


Production  ty  mmtiu,  M85-Caiitimied. 


Pennington. 

Potter 

Bamsey  .... 
Sanaom..... 
Renyflle.... 
Bichland ... 
Boberts..... 

Bolette 

Sanborn.... 

Sergent 

Spink 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steele 

Statamen... 

SnUy 

Towner 

TndU 

Tomer 

Union 

Villaid 

WaOaoe.... 

Walah 

Walworth.. 

Waid 

WeUea 

Wynn 

Yankton.... 


Barl^. 


XOT  Dl  AMT  OOWnt, 

A  eeitaln  atrip  of  land  Ijinit 
IBdmnikiB,  BoPheraoB, 


258 
22 

eo 

210 


1,777 


168 

800 

118 

1,002 

211 

102 

881 

1,188 

82 

18 

2»484 

010 

2»879 

0 


1^048 
10 


40 
80 

«78 


Book- 
wheat. 


1 
20 


601 


21 


211 
81 
78 


16 
20 
02 
14 


178 

02 

5 


8 
1 


Com. 


Aona. 


1,096 

24 

008 


540 
1,025 

6;  418 

287 

11,748 

216 

168 

12 

2,664 

1 

40 

14^020 

88^781 

11 


12 

001 

17 

1 


U^lll 


Bje. 


Aeru. 


5 
8 


66 


108 
14 


27 

05 

Ul 


1 

IB 
26 


40 
416 
670 


8 

"ii' 


Ui 


Oats. 


Aerti. 

2^407 

1,883 

8,006 

12,604 


20,558 

8,101 

400 

6,608 

5.115 

24,401 

480 

8.186 

8,084 

18^825 

8,160 

850 

20,500 

17,867 

11,107 


22,084 


1,700 

S 

8,048 


litis 


Wheat. 


Aeru, 

714 

606 

a055 

45.307 


85,527 

14,048 

860 

7,784 

14,755 

06.468 

3,622 

1.204 

49,056 

58.448 

4,001 

487 

150.064 

8,268 

8,246 

78 


120,101 

279 

116 

6;  470 

1 

6,001 


<M 
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Table  YIII. — Acreage  of  principal  cereal  products  for  1885|  bff  counHee,  and  for  1880  w 

the  Territory, 


Coanties. 


The  Territory: 

1880... 

1885 


Produ/Biionkif  •MHiKet,  1886. 


Aurora 

Barnes 

Beadle 

Benson 

Billings 

Bonhomme . 
Bowman.... 
Bottdnean... 
Brookings  .. 

Brown 

Brnl6 

BufEftlo < 

Bofoid 

Burdiok 

Bnrleigh 

Batte 

Campbell ... 
Cass ........ 

Cavilier 

Charles  Mix 

Clark 

Clay 

Cooington . . 

Caster 

DaTison  — 
Dai 


_fcy 

PeSmet 

Deuel 

Dickey 

Don^UM 

Dunn 

Eddy 

Edmnnds.... 
Bmnums....* 

Swing 

VaUBlTer... 

Jknlk 

jnanneiy..... 

Foster 

Oraod  Forks. 

Grant 

Origgs 

HamUn 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hettinger.... 

Hnghes 

Hntchinsoii.. 

Hyde 

Jenuild 

Kidder 

Kingsbnry... 

Lake 

La  Moore.... 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Logan  

Mo%ook 

McHeory 

Mdlntosn 

McLean 

McPherson . . 

Marshall 

Mercer 

Miner 

Minnehaha.. 

Moody 

Morton 

MonntraHle . . 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina 


Barley. 


Aem, 
16,156 
94,878 


500 

2,537 

1»968 

8 


142 


50 

6,780 

2;  808 

620 

2 

10 


802 
298 


5,729 

208 

198 

1,857 

1,574 

8,816 

78 

290 

642 


Back, 
wheat. 


AtfTM. 

821 
5,649 


Com. 


Bye. 


Oats. 


231 

17 

286 


20 


295 
112 
298 

4 


8 


82 


107 

160 

80 

126 


50 
40 


Aerei. 
90.852 
806,054 


Acre$. 
2,885 
6,897 


9,820 

42 

12,912 


15,057 


94 

76 

178 


229 


8 

1,756 

11,248 

11,977 

1,042 


784 
921 
288 
174 


12,647 

2,800 

24.841 

872 

41 

6,746 

1,462 


176 
10 
78 


825 
17 
64 

27 

419 

83 


18 
8 


Acres. 
78,226 
673.854 


Wheat 


7,981 

17,210 

16^387 

509 

4 

9,645 


Aeret. 
265^298 
2.228.102 


17.758 
83,821 
88,899 

1,207 


828 

17,909 

27,077 

8,943 

817 

638 


7,892 
2,300 

130 
49,317 
8,600 
8,565 
8,280 
8.982 
9,456 

509 
6.286 
6,067 


5,536 


424 

54.996 

118,889 

19.462 

317 

44 


12,893 

2,894 

6 

823.079 

17,880 

3,660 

28.014 

4,500 

38.546 

62 

10,606 

19,354 


2,718 
472 
U8 


82 

122 

89 


78 

80 

100 


850 
1,246 
6^563 


8 
20 
U 


12 

1,300 

480 


99 

89 


7,796 
10,610 
4,807 
76 
1,467 
8,478 
1,024 


28.709 

215,26 

8,537 

30 

8,064 

6.43S 

614 


6 

488 


41 


88 
4,418 


8 
4,696 
2;  178 
1,629 
2;  856 


74 
61 


46 


lU 

1,442 

16 

696 


10 


116 
8^620 


246 

82 
1 


1,611 

81,222 

101088 

4,688 

7,664 


8 

12;  746 


6;6<9 

182.016 

47,967 

20,511 

29,209 


6^998 


107 

1,107 

74 

67 

968 
8,799 
2;  907 

286 

632 
1,461 


HI 

60 

9 

71 

48 

811 

68 

1 

6 

196 


4,824 

10,446 

987 

4,609 

76 

8,880 

1,281 

101 

1,796 

19,980 


172 


8^289 


86 

118 

6 

11 


U9 
168 
10 
U4 
876 


4.348 

14,866 

1,860 

8,466 

4,181 
18, 6U 
9,919 
6.141 
9^878 
16^046 


18, 8U 


6.60 

19,801 

2;  599 

4,917 

14.699 

46,878 


17,1 

4.< 
6.614 


1.846 


141 


6^250 


9 

2 

82 

8 

827 

7,046 

4,417 

160 


4 
6 


402 

185 

107 

11 


19 

516 

478 

910 

165 

4,719 

18,484 

2;  807 

1,496 


188 


1 

20 
6 


81 
567 
130 

14 


9,265 

7 

1 

1,699 

690 

2;  988 

820 

7,287 

14,481 

11,400 

2;  989 


180 

2 

4»099 


1 

• 


1 
287 
Ul 


10 

ii' 


1,898 

428 

18^409 


15,611 
18 


1,616 

1,127 

7,973 

176 

19^946 

26.061 

14, 8M 

1,628 


6.884 

78 

104»968 
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Tablb  YJn.-^Aordoge  ofprineipal  ureal  products  for  1885,  ^o. — Continued. 


CoontlM. 


Ptodutffioii  fty  0mmKm;  1886— Continued. 


Pennington. 

Potter 

Bamaey  .... 
fiaiMoni..... 

BenviUe 

Blchlftnd... 

Roberts 

Bolette 

Sanborn.... 

Ssrgent 

Bpink 

Stwutoo 

Stark 

Steele 

Stnteman ... 

SoUy 

Towner 

TnUl 

Tomer 

Union 

yillud 

WalUoe.... 

Wabh 

Walworth .. 

Ward 

WeOea 

Wynn 

Tankton.... 


Barley. 


258 
22 
60 

210 


lOT  nr  AMt  oomnnr. 

▲  eertain  atrip  of  land  lyln|(  between 
Xdninnda,  MePhetaoB,  anid  Bkowb 


1,777 
688 
168 
860 
118 

8,002 
2U 
102 
881 

1,188 
82 
10 

2;  404 
010 

2;  870 
0 


Bnok- 
wheat. 


Acret, 
1 
20 


501 


Com. 


Acre$. 

262 

1,098 

24 

008 


2^640 
10 


40 
80 

478 


21 


211 
81 
78 


16 
20 
02 
14 


175 

02 

6 


8 
1 


640 
1,025 

6.418 

287 

11,748 

8 

216 

158 

12 

2;  664 

46 
14,620 
85^701 

U 


Bye. 


Aer4t. 


5 
8 


66 


12 

601 

17 

1 


18^111 


108 
14 


Oats. 


Aer€9. 

2.407 

1,883 

8,006 

12,604 


27 

05 

111 


1 

18 
26 
52 


40 
415 
570 


22 
8 


40 


Uf 


20,558 

8,101 

400 

6,508 

5, 115 

24,401 

480 

8,186 

8,084 

18^825 

8,150 

860 

20,500 

17,867 

11,107 

800 


22,084 
600 

20 

1,700 

8^948 


xm 


Wheat. 


Aerst, 

714 

506 

8.056 

45,307 


85,527 

14,048 

860 

7,784 

14,756 

06,468 

3,622 

1,204 

40,056 

58,448 

4,001 

427 

150.084 

8,268 

8,246 

78 


120,101 

270 

116 

6,470 

1 

6,009 
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Tablx  XIV.^Live  itook  am  raneke$  and  rangm  cnljf,  for  1885,  hjf  distrieU,  with  voZitaliofM 


Dlftrloia. 


BLACK  HILLI  DnmOT. 


F^  RiTer  County . . . 

CoatarConnW 

Pennington  Connty. 
Lawrence  Connty  . . 
Batte  Connty , 


Total  Black  HiUtDUtriel ». 


Haxdins  Connty .. 
Bnrdick  Connty . . 
Bwing Connty  .... 
Bowman  County . . 
Hettinger  Connty . 


Total  Bad-LandaDlatriot 

UTTLs  MUflouBi  Dvnior. 


Billings  County. 
Dnnn  Connty... 
Wallace  Connty 


Total  Little  Misionri  Distrioi. . . 
BOUBIB  DIPTBIOT. 


BenTille  Connty. . 

Ward  Connty 

MoHeqry  Connty . 
Bottineau  Connty. 
Wynn  Connty.... 


Total  Sonris  Distriet 

UPFBB  MUflOUU  DVnOOl!. 


Bnford  Connty 

Flannery  Connty  ... 
lionntraUle  Conntv . 


TotidU^perHiMoinllNrtriel. 
Oiand total  fivr  Dakota.^.... 


Lire  stock. 


Horsea. 


Number. 
1.245 
1.088 
1.840 
4.265 
1.170 


0,112 


405 
153 

70 


688 


488 

12 
6 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Total  ral- 
natian. 


Number. 
61,258 
27,840 
8.700 
88,157 
16.910 


Number. 

5.825 

$1,002,800 

8,225 

772,170 

4,446 

292.140 

89.226 

880.  .378 

5.488 

835.728 

152,865        63,205  1      4,203.234 


12,352 

260 

843 

6,238 

865 


20,568 


68,880 
07 

126 


606        60,112 


26 
56 

244 

180 
18 


828 


66 

42 

142 


1.606 

1,208 

516 

788 

14 


4,181 


202 
147 
162 


11 

10 

63 

830 


012 


HUT 


2F3.640 
15^060 
22.480 

147,000 
17.500 


486,580 


1,226.3P6 
3.150 
2.900 


1.232,430 


10.210 

25.625 

100.570 

69.300 

2,435 


208,140 


12.610 

8,850 

13,445 


84,006 
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Tablb  XIY.^ZIm  ttook  an  ramehet  and  rangu  anlg,  for  1885,  hy  dUtriela,  with  valvaUoM 


DistrloWi 


BLACK  HILLt  DIlTBIOr. 


F^  Biver  Connty . . . 

Cnttor  ConnW 

Pennington  Connty. 
Lawrence  Connty  . 
Bntte  Connty 


Total  BlmckHiUsDittriot ». 


Haidins  Connty .. 
Bnrdick  County .. 
Ewing Connty .... 
Bowman  County . . 
Hettinger  County . 


Total  Bad-Lands  Distiieft 

UTTLB  MxaaouRi  Dmuor. 


BillingB  County. 
Dunn  County... 
Wallace  County 


Total  LitUe  HiaMuri  Diatriet... 
BOUIOB  D19TB10T. 


Benville  County. . 

Ward  County 

HoHe^ry  Connty . 
Bottineau  County. 
Wynn  County 


Total  Souris  Diattiot 


Buford  County 

Flaanery  County  ... 
ICountraUle  Conntv . 


TotalTTlpperHiaMoxlDliklol. 
Oiand  total  ftyrDakaU 


Live  atook. 


Number. 
1,245 
1,083 
1,849 
4,265 
1,170 


0,112 


465 

153 

70 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Total  ral. 
nation. 


688 


488 

12 
6 


26 
66 

244 

189 

18 


S28 


66 

42 
142 


Kumber. 

1 
Number. 

61.258 

5,825 

27,840 

8,225 

8.700 

4.446 

88,157 

89.226 

16.010 

5.483 

12,852 

260 

843 

6,238 

865 


20.558 


69.889 
07 

126 


606  i      60, 112 


1,606 

1,208 

516 

788 

14 


4,181 


202 
147 
162 


»fl^lf7 


11 

19 

62 

830 


912 


HU7 


$1,902,808 
772,170 
202.149 
880.378 
835.728 


152,865        63.205)      4,203.234 


2F3.640 
15^960 
22.480 

147.000 
17.500 

486.580 


1,226,3?0 
3,150 
2.900 


1.232,430 


10. 210 

25.625 

100,570 

69.300 

2.435 


208.140 


12.610 

8,850 

13,445 


-/ 


REPORT 


OP 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  IDAHO. 


Executive  Office,  iDAno  Tettritory, 

Boise  City^  October  26,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor,  in  compliance  with  the  reqnost  of  An<xust  24, 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  and  of  ttie 
progress  and  development,  as  far  as  in  my  power  so  to  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  of  the  Territory  of  Jdalio  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885. 

Having  been  but  recently  ajipointed  to  my  present  position,  I  find  it 
a  very  difficult  task  to  accomjilish  all  I  could  desire,  in  ])resentin{r  the 
true  condition,  advancement, ])rogress,  and  development  of  Idaho  Terri- 
tory; and  feel  that  the  lack  of  correct  data  and  facilities  for  collecting 
statistics  showinjx  the  real  growth,  settlement,  and  present  prosperous 
condition  of  our  varied  interests,  must  leave  many  and  important  matters 
pertaining  to  our  vast  Territory  and  quite  essential  to  the  interest  of  our 
people  untouched  in  this  hasty  report. 

One  great  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of  making  a  more  accurate  and  satis- 
factory report,  such  as  your  communication  calls  for,  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  law  providing  for  a  bureau  of  statistics,  nor  for  the  collection 
of  data,  by  and  through  which  we  can  make  a  proper  and  reliable  show- 
ing to  the  world  ui)on  our  merits.  Tbis  sad  defect  we  hope  to  remedy 
in  the  future,  by  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  provide  us  with  the 
means  aud  facilities  to  present  our  Territory  and  its  people  in  their  true 
light. 

geographical  description. 

Idaho  Territory  lies  to  the  north  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  which  form  its 
southern  boundary,  extending  to  the  north  something  over  400  miles  to 
the  British  Possessions,  which,  at  the  forty  sixth  parallel,  form  its  north- 
ern boundary.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
and  on  the  west  by  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  Snake  River  forming 
a  boundary  and  dividing  line  for  more  than  50  miles. 

We  have  an  area  of  more  than  86,000  square  miles,  or  exceeding 
65,000,000  acres.  These  lands  may  be  defined  as  agricultural,  desert, 
mineral,  and  timber  lands;  but  as  yet,  through  the  lack  of  Government 
surveys,  settlement,  exploration,  and  observatton,  the  exact  quantity 
of  each  kind  can  only  be  api)roximated. 

The  nearest  approximation  in  the  classification  of  the  lands  of  the 
Territory  thus  far  is  as  follows: 

That  which  may  be  considered  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
their  present  state,  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  acres ;  that  which  is  capable 
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of  bein^  reclaimed  by  irrigation  with  the  available  water  now  flowing 
in  the  rivers  and  streams,  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  of  acres }  the 
natural  pasturage  or  grazing  lands  will  reach  fully  5,000,000  of  acres, 
though  a  very  considerable  area  of  the  land  designated  and  described  as 
agricultural  lands  is  quite  well  adapted  and  is  at  present  used  for  graz- 
ing; there  are  about  10,000,000  acres  of  timber  land,  and  about  8,000,000 
acres  of  mineral  laud.  It  is  quite  safe  to  estimate  5,000,000  acres  of 
mountain,  desert,  and  volcanic  formation,  entirely  unfit  for  any  use  ex- 
cept that  designed  by  nature,  but  being  utterly  destitute  of  mineral, 
timber,  or  vegetation  of  any  nature  which  can  be  made  tributary  to  the 
wants  of  man  or  beast. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate,  the  beautiful  climate  of  Idaho,  is  often  referred  to  by  our 
citizens,  travelers,  and  scientists  who  visit  our  Territory  as  beiiig  scarcely 
equaled  in  any  other  of  the  most  favored  localities  on  the  American 
continent.  Particularly  is  it  noticed,  that  in  the  valleys  and  agricul- 
tural portions  and  settlements  of  the  Territory  the  climate  is  remark- 
able for  its  equable  temperature,  the  cool  nights  which  follow  the  warm 
but  not  opprensive  heat  of  the  summer  days,  the  soft  and  clear  moon- 
light, and  the  bright  summer  skies,  excite  the  love  and  admiration  of 
our  people  who  have  wintered  and  summered  incur  midst.  In  the  high 
mountain  altitudes,  where  the  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  and  the  win- 
ters are  the  longest,  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  renders 
it  possible  to  etidure  them  without  discomfort  or  risk  of  suffering  firom 
the  length  and  severity  of  the  season.  We  may  go  farther,  and  say 
that  the  noble  and  industrious  class  of  men  who  generally  dwell  in  those 
high  mineral  regions,  and  who  follow  the  avocation  of  mining  for  gold 
and  silver  and  prospecting  for  the  precious,  metals,  presents  the  finest 
specimens  of  perfect  manhood.  The  greatest  number  of  men  who  fol- 
lowing in  this  Territory  were  pioneers,  and  the  result  of  their  long  years 
of  toil  has  enriched  the  world  and  increased  its  commerce  and  pros- 
perity. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  of  the  more  elevated  table-lands  (which  is  sometimes  called 
the  mountain  regions)  is  generally  sandy  and  a  little  rocky ;  but  that 
of  the  lower  hills  and  slopes,  composed  chiefly  of  decomposed  granite 
and  sand-stone,  produces  the  finest  crops  of  native  bunch  grass,  consid- 
ered by  cattle-raisers  the  most  nutritious  grass  in  the  world.  It  is  in 
these  regions  where  the  best  and  most  extensive  ranges  are  found  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  soil  of  the  tablelands  is  similar,  with  here  and 
there  rich  loam  soil  intermixed,  from  which  large  crops  of  grain  of 
every  variety  are  produced. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  lands  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  deep  and  mel- 
low, and  well  adapted  by  its  richness  and  quality  to  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  every  species  of  vegetables. 

RIVERS,  LAKES,   AND  SCENERY. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  attractions  of  Idaho  is  to  be  found  in 
the  noble  rivers  and  streams  which  abound  in  our  Territory,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Snake,  Bear,  Boi86,  Clearwater,  Kootenai, 
Peyette,  Weiser,  Malad,  Raft,  Salmon,  and  others  of  less  note.  All  or 
nearly  all  of  these  streams,  abound  with  the  finest  variety  of  food  fish, 
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such  as  troat,  salmoD,  white  and  numerous  other  species.  The  lake 
regions  are  the  wonder  and  delight  to  all  who  have  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  them.  A  visit  to  the  Salmon  Meadow  Lakes  and  the 
lakes  of  Alturas,  will  well  repay  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  tourist  and 
pleasure  seeker. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FRUIT. 

•  Statistics  show  pretty  conclusively  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Idaho  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  farming  and  stock-raising. 
The  year  1884  was  more  prolific  in  crops  than  the  present  one;  in  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  crops  just  harvested  will  not  much  exceed  a  half 
crop  compared  with  the  preceding  one,  except  in  a  few  localities  where 
the  product  came  up  to  the  usual  good  crops,  though  in  the  aggregate 
the  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  oats>  and  rye  will  exceed  that  of  any  former 
year,  by  reason  of  the  increased  settlement  of  surveyed  agricultural 
lands. 

JSotwithstanding  the  rapidly-increasing  population,  the  products  of 
our  soil  are  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  people,  and 
leaving  a  small  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  most  noted  agriculturaf  settlements  in  our  Territory  may  be 
classed  as  follows :  Ada,  Cassia,  Idaho,  Bear  Lake,  Kez  Perc^,  Oneida, 
and  Washington. 

In  those  counties  the  average  grain  crops  can  be  stated  at  these 
figures:  Wheat,  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  some  seasons  the  average 
is  as  high  as  60  bushels ;  oats  will  average  from  G5  to  70  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  barley  will  average  on  fairly  good  land  from  45  to  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  results  thus  far  in  the  raisiug  of  corn  have  not  inspired 
high  expectations  for  large  crops  in  this  grain ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  time,  as  the  climate,  becomes  more  seasonable,  corn 
will  become  a  favorite  product  in  very  many  localities  in  Idaho.  Hay 
is  always  a  fair  crop. 

We  can  say,  without  fear  of  truthful  contradiction,  that  fruit  of  nearly 
every  kind  and  species  matures  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

The  crops  of  past  years  have  been  very  prolific.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
prunes,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  every  species  of  berries,  and  the  grape 
grow  to  luxurious  perfection. 

At  the  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  Idaho  was 
awarded  the  premium  for  her  apples  and  other  variety  of  fruit. 

The  unoccupied  Government  lands  still  open  to  settlement  within 
the  land  districts  is  very  large  and  the  inducements  very  great  to  those 
who  want  to  come  to  the  New  West  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

GOVERNMENT  SURVEYS. 

The  line  of  Government  surveys  should  be  extended  more  rapidly  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory — in  the  Lemhi  and  Lost  River 
Valleys.  There  are  now  a  number  of  settlements  in  niaiiy  of  the  valleys 
of  Idaho  on  unsurveyed  land,  with  extensive  and  valuable  improve- 
ments, and  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Oue  of  the  most  retard- 
ing obstacles  to  the  settler,  and  those  who  desire  to  settle,  is  the  failure 
to  survey  the  land  by  the  Government. 

More  liberal  appropriations  should  be  made  by  Congress.  Few  will 
care  to  settle  upon  and  improve  land  for  which  they  cannot  at  once 
initiate  their  claims  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  Ihws. 
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In  quite  a  number  of  cases  setMers  have  gone  on  unsurveyed  public 
land  in  gowl  faith,  and  made  large  expenditures  in  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  erected  houses,  barns,  and  built  fences,  oidy  to  find  themselves 
located  on  fractional  parts  of  school  sections.  When  the  surveys  are 
made  in  these  cases,  the  settler  is  without  remedy;  he  may  take  his 
choice  to  either  abandon  the  location  he  has  or  take  his  improvements 
ott*,  in  either  case  subjecting  him  to  loss  and  sacrifice  of  double  and 
sometimes  four  times  the  value  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
land  at  the  (rovernment  price. 

The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  either  allow  the  settler  thus  sit- 
uated to  pay  for  the  land  and  place  the  money  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
school  fuM<l  of  the  Territory,  as  the  land  is  now  held  in  contemplation 
of  law,  until  Idaho  becomes  a  State.  The  means  of  perfecting  titles  to 
land  in  a  speeily  manner  is  one  of  vital  consequence,  and  serves  as  aa 
impetus  to  rapid  and  permanent  settlement,  and  the  failure  to  proviile 
against  the  hardship  to  which  the  settler  is  subject  in  such  cases  is  of 
little  piolit  or  gain  to  the  Territory.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the 
settler  has  gone  on  and  made  his  settlement  knowingly  on  school  lands 
surveyed  by  the  Government  for  tho^e  purposes. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  mineral  resotirces  of  the  Territory  constitute,  if  not  its  chief, 
one  of  its  gieatest  interests,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  gold  and 
silver  bearing  lodes  are  worked  at  the  ]n'esent  time  the  mining  interests 
are  in  a  very  pr()s])erous  comlition.  >«ew  and  rich  mineral  districts  are 
being  diseovered  and  exi>lored,  pros])ected,  and  worked  with  great  suc- 
cess. Prominent  anmrig  the  most  noted  gold  and  silver  districts  may 
be  mentione<l  the  Wood  Iviver  ndneral  belt,  extending  up  and  down  that 
stream  for  a  distance  of  more  than  00  miles.  The  ores  taken  from  the 
mines  on  Woixl  Iviver  are  mostly  silver  smelting  ores,  running  in  silver 
from  100  ounces  to  '^')i)  ounces,  ami  carrying  a  per  cent,  in  lead  from  45 
to  70.  The  great  Salmon  lliver  l>asin  contiiuies  its  output  in  gold  and 
silver  as  in  foiiner  years.  The  new  mining  district,  known  as  Lava  dis- 
trict, is  fast  coming  to  front,  and  will  before  the  end  of  the  present  year 
be  noted  for  permanent  dividend-]>aying  mines.  The  district  known  as 
the  Saw-tootli  contains  rich  and  extensive  silver  mines;  but  the  short- 
ness of  the  season  an<l  the  severity  of  the  winters  have  to  a  certain  de- 
gree retarded  the  working  and  development  of  the  mines  in  that  camp 
However,  when  the  mines  of  Sawtooth  liecome  properly  and  systemat- 
ically opene<l,  and  ore-reducing  ]dants  securely  placed  for  legitimate 
mining,  will  heyon<l  doubt  become  one  of  the  best-])aying  camps  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  From  the  most  reliable  data  at  hand,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  there  are  now  over  200  dividen<l  paying  mines  in  the  Territory. 

As  the  work  of  development  ami  exploration  proceeds  in  the  mineral 
district  in  Wiishington  County,  in  this  Territory,  <laily  proof  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  mines  in  that  locality  becomes  more  and  more  manifest. 

PLACER  MINES. 

The  rich  ])lacer  mines  are  now  more  extensive  than  evet  before  in 
Idaho.  Much  has  been  siid  and  written  of  the  idacer  mines  on  Suake 
Kiver,  hut  not  half  the  truth  of  their  richness  and  extent  has  been  told 
or  published  to  the  world. 
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The  system  of  mining  the  gold  bars  and  the  black  sands  of  Snake 
River  lacks  much  of  perfection. 

The  last  five  years'  mining  on  that  grand  stream  might  more  properly 
be  called  experimental  mining.  Thus  far  it  has  been  found  quite  diffi- 
cult to  save  tho  gold,  or  rather  to  separate  it  from  the  black  sand  by 
the  process  of  washing,  though  many  companies  and  private  eiiteri)rise8 
are  making  their  operations  i)ay  hirgely. 

The  placer  mines  in  the  great  Bois6  basin  are  still  being  worked  with 
profit.  f 

As  the  placer  mines  of  Boise  basin  become  worked  oiit  or  exhausted, 
new  discoveries  are  being  made  of  gold-bearing  quartz  lodes,  that  prom- 
ise well  for  the  owners.  Beyond  a^id  to  tbe  south  of  the  Snake  Kiver, 
the  once  famous  mines  of  Owyhee  are  situated,  and  though  but  little 
has  been  done  there  for  the  last  ten  years,  a  new  and  more  practical  set  of 
men  are  now  reviving  the  life  and  operations  of  that  camp. 

The  present  outlook  of  Silver  City  mining  district  aiul  Flint  district 
bids  fair  to  come  up  ere  long  to  the  manifesto  of  their  former  merit  and 
reputation.  Idaho  has  suffered  her  share  of  drawbacks  in  mining,  as 
many  other  mining  countries  have,  by  the  tricking  stock-jobbers  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

THE   CCEUR  D'aLENE. 

This  section  of  our  Territory  well  deserves  the  most  favorable  men- 
tion, not  only  for  its  rich  mineral  locations,  but  for  the  characteristic 
enterprise  of  the  people  who  have  overcome  every  obstacle  of  climate 
and  season,  and  infused  into  this  now  woiulerful  camp  stalwart  life 
and  pros])erity.  A  system  of  roa<ls  has  been  o]>ened,  towns  built,  com- 
munities formed,  new  mineral  discoveries  made,  and  rich  and  inex- 
haustible mines  and  placers  opened,  which  will  soon  become  noted  for 
their  gold  product. 

COPPER   AISD   MICA  MINES. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  rich  and  quite  extensive  copper  mines, 
known  as  the  Peacock  group  of  mines,  which  were  discovered  some  tinjein 
18G2.  But  little  work  was  done  on  those  mines  until  in  1874,  when  they 
were  relocated  and  pretty  thoroughly  pros[)ected.  They  are  situated 
a  few  miles  from  Snake  Kiver,  and  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  above  the 
river. 

The  most  noted  mines  of  the  group  are  the  Peacock,  White  Monu- 
ment, and  Helena.  Those  mines  are  patented  by  the  Governim^nt.  The 
ore  runs  high  in  copper  and  carries  also  a  high  per  cent,  in  silver. 
From  the  facilities  for  working  those  min(\s,  where  they  are  situated, 
and  the  nearness  to  the  line  of  railroad,  the  owners  of  those  i)roperties, 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Lewis,  must  reap  fortunes  from  their  valuable  posses- 
sions. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  these  great  mines  lies  the  well  known  Heath 
district,  which  stands  now  at  the  head  of  the  dividend  paying  camps  of 
that  section. 

On  the  Middle  Weiser,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  copper  mines, 
lie  the  famous  mica  mines,  owned  by  John  Huntoon  and  others.  These 
mines  were  discovered  some  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  great  distance 
from  the  railroad  and  the  cost  of  transportiition  to  an  Eastern  market  the 
owners  did  little  more  than  work  enough  to  comply  with  the  law  m  pro- 
tecting their  titles,  but  since  the  construction  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Bailroad  they  are  brought  within  cheap  and  easy  access,  and  will  soon 
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be  bringing  their  owners  fortunes  by  shipments  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  size  and  clearness,  and  the  metallic  fineness  and  quality  <Jf  the  article 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  article  of  mica  found  elsewhere. 

COPPER  MINES  OP    LOST  RIVER. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  mining  it  is  proper  to 
refer  to  the  vast  discoveries  of  copper  on  Lost  River,  in  Custer  County, 
Idaho.  ^on6«*  experts  (if  the  term  can  be  applied  with  propriety  to  ex- 
perts in  general)  say  that  the  Lost  River  copper  mines  are  marvelously 
rich.  Custer  County  is  where  the  great  Custer  miueand  the  Bay  Horse 
district  are  situated,  in  which  district  the  Ramshorn  mine  is  also  lo- 
cated. 

FINANCIAL. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Territory  since 
its  organization  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  present  financial  condition. 
In  1872  our  indebtedness  was  $132,217.71  while  at  the  present  writing, 
there  is  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  all  our  obligations. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  is  as  follows : 

Bonds  due  December  1,  1885 - |22,553  55 

Bonds  due  December  1,  1891 46,715  05 

Total 69,268  60 

Cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  was  $74,814.90,  an  excess  over 
indebtedness  at  that  date  of  $5,546.30. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  authorized  the  issuance  of  $80,000 
in  7  percent,  bonds  for  the  erecting  of  a  capitol  building  at  Bois6  City; 
and  $20,000  for  an  insane  asylum  at  Blackfoot,  in  Bingham  County. 
The  capitol  bonds  are  twenty- year  bonds,  the  Territory,  however,  re- 
serving the  right  to  pay  them  any  time  after  ten  years.  Five  thousand 
dollars  of  the  asylum  bonds  become  due  December  1, 1892,  and  $5,000 
annually  thereafter  until  all  are  paid.  These  bonds  were  eagerly  taken 
by  New  York  capitalists  at  par.  Both  these  buildings  were  greatly 
needed.  The  Territorial  offices  are  in  rented  buildings  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  making  it  exceedingly  troublesome  for  the  public  to  go 
from  one  to  another  office  on  public  business.  The  legislature  has  here- 
tofore been  held  in  hired  halls  not  at  all  suitable  for  legislative  work. 

We  have  thirty-five  inmates  in  the  Orego^  Insane  Asylum  at  Salem, 
at  a  cost  of  $6  a  week  for  each  person,  which,  with  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, will  this  year  reach  about  the  sum  of  $11,000.  The  Territorial 
asylum  will  be  completed  in  the  early  spring,  and  thfs  money  expended 
in  the  Territory. 

Another  burdensome  expense  is  the  cost  of  keeping  the  Territorial 
prisoners.  They  have  heretofore  been  kept  in  what  is  called  the  Terri- 
torial prison,  but  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
marshar  of  the  Territory.  The  marshal  offers  now  to  contract  for  their 
keeping  for  not  to  exceed  85  cents  for  each  prisoner,  but  it  is  believed 
the  Territory  could,  if  the  penitentiary  building  was  turned  over  to  the 
Territorial  authorities,  keep  the  prisoners  for  much  less  than  the  above. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1, 
1884,  were  $32,146.90;  for  1885,  $59,859.76,  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
$27,712.86. 

The  following  statement  by  counties  gives  the  assessed  valuation  of 
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property  for  1884.    It  is  impossible  at  this  writing  to  give  the  valuation 
for  1885,  as  the  returns  have  not  yet  been  received : 

Ada $2,409,914  00 

Altnraa 3,015,336  61 

Bear  Lake 449.597  00 

Boi86 635,000  00 

Cassia ■. 602,996  00 

Custer 640,598  00 

Idaho 636,425  00 

Kootenai 544,138  98 

LemM 518,730  00 

NezPerc^ 2.050,r46  00 

Oneida 2,380,862  00 

ShoHhone 113,555  00 

Washington 627,978  75 

Total 15,497,598  34 

The  total  valuation  for  the  previous  year  was  $13,938,412.31.  Show- 
ing an  increase  in  one  year  of  $1,509,186.03. 

Mining  property  is  not  taxable  in  this  Territory ;  if  it  were,  the  above 
showing  would  be  more  than  doubled.  The  policy  of  the  Territory  has 
been  to  encourage  mining  by  all  possible  means;  and  our  present  bright 
outlook  is  due  largely  to  the  brave  hearts  and  stalwart  arms  of  the  pio- 
neers and  prospectors  who  have  unearthed  the  treasures  so  long  hidden 
in  our  mountains. 

OUR  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

If  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  on  which  the  executive 
department  of  Idaho  is  continually  interrogated,  it  is  on  the  question  of 
our  public  schools.  Letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  Idaho  are  received  daily  from  some  source  or  other,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  heads  of  families  who  are  coiitemplating  settling 
permanently  in  Idaho,  are  directed  to  this  important  subject.  In  order 
to  answer  the  inquiries  addressed  to  this  department  o^^  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  more  fully  present  the  educational  system  under  which 
our  public  schools  are  operated,  I  thought  it  important  to  call  for  as 
full  a  report  as  can  be  made  at  this  time  from  the  oflBce  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  embody  the  same  in  this  report,  which  is  a«  follows: 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

BoisS  City,  IdahOy  October  23,  1885. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Stevenson, 

Governor  of  Idaho  Territory,  Bois^,  Idaho : 

Sir:  In  Hubmittin^  the  accompanying  report  I  desire  to  say  that  it  has  been  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  tne  county  superintendents,  who,  in  turn,  base  their  reports  in  a 
large  measure  upon  tliose  of  the  trustees  of  the  district.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
trustees  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  many  cases,  the  information  ' 
obtained  by  the  superintendents  has  been  of  necessity  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  proper  statistics  for  the  compilation  of  a 
satisfactory  table. 

summary. 

As  shown  by  the  files  of  this  office  the  following  facts  are  presented : 

Number  of  boys  of  school  age  in  this  Territory 8, 013 

Number  of  girls  of  school  age  in  this  Territory t,386 

Total  number  of  children  of  school  ago  in  this  Territory 15, 399 

Total  number  of  children  of  school  age  previous  year 13, 140 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  three  months  or 

more 253 

Cash  paid  for  teachers*  salaries $76, 301  78 

Average  salary  per  month 61  53 
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Amounts  expended  for  sites,  buildings,  repairs  and  furniture $29,374  46 

Amounts  expended  for  libraries,  school  apparatus  and  interest 3,934  56 

Amounts  expended  for  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses 13,757  26 

Amount  disbursed  for  all  purposes 123, 368  06 

Amount  received  from  taxes  and  miscellaneous  sources 133, 983  32 

NEW  DISTRICTS. 

In  several  newly-fovmed  districts,  notably  in  those  of  the  Coour  d^Alene  region 
in  Shoshone  County,  the  citizens  have  contributed  liberally  toward  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  school-houses  boih  by  subscripti(m  and  in  labor.  Much  annoyance  has 
been  experienced  by  the  county  superintendents  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  various 
boards  of  county  conmissioners  in  the  matter  of  changing  the  boundaries  of  old  dis- 
tricts and  creating  new  ones  after  the  annual  census  has  been  taken.  This  is  a  prac- 
tice that  should  be  discouraged,  as  it  tends  to  deprive  the  districts  of  their  just  appor- 
tionment, and  in  many  instances  renders  the  census  report  of  no  avail. 

teachers'  institutes 

have  been  successfully  held  in  several  of  the  counties,  marked  by  good  attendance  and 
lively  interest;  in  a  few  counties,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  districts 
from  the  county  seat,  it  has  been  thought  impolitic  by  the  superintendents  to  hold  in- 
stitutes, for  the  reason  tliat  the  distance  to  be  traveled,  the  large  expense  attendant 
upon  long  stage  journeys,  and  the  length  of.  time  necessary  to  accomplish  the  trip  would 
deter  many  of  the  teachers  from  attending  ;  this,  to  ujy  mind,  is  a  questionable  policy 
at  least,  and  its  exercise  is  to  be  regretted.  The  healthful  slimulus  imparted  to  the 
teacher  by  attendance  upon  institutes  and  their  beneticial  influence  among  the  com- 
munities where  they  are  held,  in  awakening  gtneral  interest  in  school  affairs,  are  too 
well  known  and  uuiveisally  ackuoweledgcd  to  reqmre  comment. 

teachers. 

By  the  abrogation  of  third-grade  county  certificates  a  move  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  raising  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualilications.  The  slight  degree  of  learn- 
ing requisite  to  |)ass  a  snecessful  examination  for  that  grade  admitted  to  the  teachers' 
ranks  many  persons  wholly  unfitted  and  unqualified  for  the  profession,  and  th«"  results 
•were  unhappily  felt  in  the  school-room.  Since  th(?  last  report  ten  Territorial  teachers' 
licenses  have  been  issued  frtmi  this  office  to  applicants.  Much  inconvenience  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  method  now  in  vogue  of  paying  the  teachers,  and  in  some  instances  they 
have  suffered  pecuniary' loss,  but  as  the  law  plainly  directs  the  course  to  be  followed  they 
will  be  remedile«  until  the  legislature  is  again  in  session  ;  it  is  not  right  or  just  that 
their  claims  for  salaries  earned  are  not  promptly  paid  in  full  when  di^e.* 

Letters  have  been  received  from  teachers  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  seeking 
for  positions  in  this  Territory,  the  higher  salaries  prevailing  here  constituting  the 
chief  inducement.  The  supply  of  teuchcrs  is  already  greater  than  the  demand,  and 
the  only,  classes,  in  my  opinion,  whose  immigration  should  be  welcomed  are  those  who 
have  graduated  from  the  nonnal  training-schools,  or  those  who  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  teaching.  Many  applications  have  been  received  from  foreigners,  but 
my  observation  leads  mo  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
prejudices  and  opinions  inculcated  and  formed  l)y  their  earlier  training,  they  cannot 
enter  into  the  sjiirit  of  our  laws  and  in  full  measure  impart  to  our  youtli  the  unwrit- 
ten and  yet  vital  teachings  respecting  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of  American  citi- 
zanship ;  and  for  these  and  other  reasons  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  coming  here  as 
teachers. 

TEXT   books. 

In  compliance  with  the  "amendment  to  the  school  law  enacted  by  the  thirteenth 
legislative  assembly,  each  county  in  the  Territory  has  adopte<l  a  uniform  series  of 
text  books  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  necessity  for  such  adoption  has  been  urged 
by  my  predecessors  for  many  years,  and  that  it  has  at  length  been  accomplished  I  re- 
gard as  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  citizens  interested  in  the  systematic  training 
of  the  children.  Although  at  the  outset  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  those 
who  love  **the  good  old  way,"  when  endless  confusion  arose  in  every  school  because 
of  the  large  variety  of  books,  yet  fewer  complaints  have  been  made  than  I  antic- 
ipated, and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  teachers  are  well  pleased  with  the  change  and 
regard  it  as  a  material  aid  in  their  work.  As  nearly  every  school-book  publishing 
firm  in  the  country  have  some  of  their  books  in  use  in  various  counties,  the  monopoly 
which  it  was  formerly  feared  would  control  prices  and  kinds  can  have  no  existence. 

lewis  collegiate  institute. 

By  act  of  the  late  legislature  the  Lewis  Collegiate  Institute,  located  at  Lewiston,  in 
Nez  Perc^  County,  was  granted  corporate  privileges  with  power  to  become  a  college 
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or  school  of  higlier  grade  upon  the  graduation  of  its  first  class.  The  course  of  instruc  - 
tion  embraces  a  teacher'a  and  commercial  course,  with  preparatory  and  collegiate  de- 
partments in  both  classical  aud  scientific  studies.  Recording  to  the  last  report  re- 
ceived there  were  enrolled  in  the  different  departments  as  follows:  * 

Namber  of  pupils. 

Primary  department 28 

Unclassified , 31 

Preparatory  classical  and  scienti  fie 14 

Literature  and  art,  sophomore  class 1 

Teacher's  course : 

Junior  year 2 

Sophomore  year 1 

Commercial  course 5 

Masical  department : ^ 52 

The  institute  is  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  its 
business  affairs  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  goveruor  and  all  Territorial  offi- 
cers and  a  visiting  committee  appointed  by  the  Columbia  River  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Though  yet  in' its  infancy,  it  is  to  be  welcomed  as  an 
addition  to  tlie  number  of  schools  whose  doors  are  open  in  our  Territory'  to  those  seek- 

.ng  an  education  beyond  that  afforded  by  our  district  system. 

1 

THE   INDEPENDENT  DISTKICTS 

still  continue  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  former  years,  and  confirm  the  opinion 
that  wherever  possible  graded  schools  should  be  established.  Both  those  of  Bois^ 
City  and  Lewiston  have  attained  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Territory, 
and  many  parents  from  other  places  are  locating  in  those  districts,  attracted  by  the 
superior  educational  facilities  affonled  their  children.  There  are  a  few  other  graded 
schools  in  the  Territory  equally  deserving  of  favorable  consideration,  and  I  mention 
those  above  named  only  for  the  reason  that  I  am  more  familiar  with  their  work  and 
attainments  than  with  the  others. 

From  the  figures  presented  in  respect  to  the  money  received  and  disbursed  for 
school  purposes,  it  would  appear  that  the  people  are  interested  in  a  reasonable  degree 
in  the  education  of  the  children,  and  that  they  respond  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  to 
the  demands  for  money  wherewith  to  keep  in  motion  our  school  machinery  ;  but  with 
this  outlay  there  is  not,  in  our  present  condition,  any  return  to  the  greater  portion  of 
the  people  beyond  laying  the  foundation  of  their  children's  education  in  the  element- 
ary branches.  In  our  sparsely  settled  mountain  districts  the  pupil  whose  ])arents 
possess  only  average  means  can  hope  for  nothing  beyond  this,  while  even  those  re- 
siding nearer  the  independent  districts,  unless  possessing  more  than  the  settler  in  a 
new  country  usually  does,  cannot  hope  for  more.  For  more,  than  twenty  years  ^e 
have  been  a  growing  Territory,  and  while  the  number  of  children  has  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  number  of  common  schools  also,  yet  we  have  no  free  schools, 
open  to  all  classes,  whose  aim  is  to  give  a  practical  training  for  the  real  business  of 
life — no  school  from  which  a  boy  or  girl  can  graduate  with  the  certainty  that  they 
have  been  prepared  by  competent  trainers  for  the  exercise  of  a  trade  or  industry 
which  will  secure  for  them  a  livelihood.  Remote  from  trade  centers,  relying  upon  the 
mining  and  agricultural  industries  for  support,  without  manufactufing  facilitie's,  and 
to  a  large  extent  shut  away  from  the  outside  world  until  a  very  recent  period,  out- 
side of  the  calling  of  the  father  there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  the  son  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  usual  tra<le.s,  and  now  that  the  manufacturing  interests  are 
awakening  the  fact  presents  itself  that  hindrances  are  in  the  way  of  the  child  learn- 
ing to  be  a  skilled  artisan  by  reason  of  the  rule  that  maintains  among  the  trades  of 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  the  children  of  those  belonging  to  the  respect- 
ive brancheii,  a  "  close  corporation,"  denying  except  to  the  favored  few  an  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  the  powers  given  them  in  the  most  congenial  and  profitable  way. 
The  result,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  no  other  than  eventually  to  fill  our  Territory  with 
a  class  of  men  kept  ])oor  by  enforced  idleness,  or,  if  at  work,  not  working  in  the  way 
most  profitable  to  themselves  or  the  community.  I  believe  that  I  do  not  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  the  common  schools  in  the  work  of  helping  the  country  and  educat- 
ing the  citizen ;  nor  would  1  detract  from  the  worth  of  the  higher  departments  of 
education.  The  former  are  invaluable  so  far  as  their  work  goes,  and  the  latter  to  be 
encouraged  by  all  possible  means.  My  criticism  on  the  common  schools  is  that  Lav- 
ing st^irted  the  pupil  on  the  way  they  leave  him  helpless,  practically,  before  one-half 
the  journey  is  completed;  in  fact,  uneducated.  In  order  to  achieve  the  higher  educa- 
tion, means  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  or  parents  are  necessary, 
and  BO  the  majority  find  themselves  equipped  for  the  solution  of  the  "  bread  and 
butter  problem"  in,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  education 
that  is  needed  when  the  commonscho<d  course  is  concluded  is  a  practical  one,  and  by 
practical  I  mean  that  shall  give  the  pupil  the  knowledge  how  to  do  some  one  thing 
in  the  trades  and  industries  so  skillfully,  thoroughly,  and  well  that  he  can  enter  every- 
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day  life  in  confidence  that  he  may  rely  npon  the  work  of  his  hands  for  his  livelihood 
in  communities  where,  other  things  being  equal,  there  are  always  opportunities  for 
making  skilled  labor  profitable  wjien  the  unskilled  laborer  must  be  content  to  live  from 
hand  to  oXouth.  In  advocating  such  education  I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  in  accord 
with  those  who  claim  to  uphold  the  hieher  course.  But  in  view  of  the  condition  of 
our  people,  and  feeling  that  the  limited  course  in  the  common  schools  does  not  meet 
our  necessities,  and  realizing  that  to  the  majority  a  college  education  is  out  of  the 

auestion,  I  regard  it  as  of  pressing  importance  that  an  industrial  or  technical  school 
lould  be  established  in  our  Territory. 

As  the  law  now  stands  we  can  derive  no  funds  for  such  purpose  trovi  our  own  re- 
^  sources.  The  title  to  the  school  lands  reserved  by  the  United  States  is  still  vested  in 
the  General  Government,  and  they  cannot  be  sold  until  an  act  for  that  purpose  is 
passed  by  Congress.  As  to  the  policy  of  selling  them  at  this  time,  even  if  we  had  the 
power,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  They  must  increase  in  value  as  the  population  of 
the  Territory  becomes  more  dense.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait.  The  demand  for 
a  school  of  practical  education  is  pressing  and  immediate.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  as- 
sert, that  in  the  East  they  **  are  educating  large  masses  of  young  persons  out  of  the 
sphere  in  which  they  were  born  and  into  no  other,"  it  is  equally  true  that  we  in  this 
Western  land  are  failing,  through  no  fault  of  our  own,  to  educate  a  large  mass  of  young 
persons  in  the  sphere  in  which  the  accident  of  birth  has  placed  them,  And  though 
helpless  in  ourselves  to  better  this  condition  of  affairs,  if  .we  can  obtain  aid  to  buud 
up  and  maintain  a  school  the  graduate  of  which  shall,  by  reason  of  the  facilities  and 
aids  there  afforded  him  in  acquiiing  a  knowledge  of  some  pursuit  or  industry  congenial 
to  his  ta8t.es  and  suited  to  his  genius,  be  arm^  with  an  education  that  shall  fit  him 
for  obtaining  a  livelihood  at  the  outset  of  practical  life,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  take  up  with  the  first  means  of  making  a  living  tliat  offers,  and  doing  even  that 
little  in  &p.  unskillful  and  ignorant  way,  it  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  obtaining  funds  for  such  a  school  unless  it  iSe  by  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  General  Government  to  our  needs  in  this  respect  and  asking  for  an 
appropriation  sufficient  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an  industrial  or  technical 
school,  to  be  located  at  some  convenient  and  central  place  in  this  Territory,  and  under 
such  control  ajid  management  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SILAS  W.  MOODY, 
Territorial  Superintendent  Public  Instructionf  Idaho, 
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DESBBT  LAND— ITS  BEOLAMATION. 

The'millions  of  acres  of  land  saitable  for  agricnitnral  purposes  can 
only  be  made  prodactive  by  a  system  of  irrigation,  and  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  most  liberal  policy  of  the  Government  in  contina- 
ing  the  act  known  as  the  desert  land  law.  The  ntility  of  the  desert  land 
act  may  readily  be  observed,  and  tbe  advantages  derived  from  the  con- 
tinnance  of  its  beneflcient  provisions,  when  it  can  be  stated  as  a  fact 
tbat  hundreds  of  tboasands  of  acres  which  were  bnt  barren  wastes  a 
few  years  ago,  oa  which  scarcely  a  spear  of  grass  or  any  kind  of  vege- 
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tation  could  be  seen  by  tbe  eye  of  man,  by  joint  and  individual  enter- 
prise and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  cH]»1tal  in  diverting  tbe  water  from 
its  natural  streams  and  conveying  it  bj'  ditches  and  canals  on  the  dry 
and  arid  lands  of  the  desert  have  brought  those  tracts  into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  where  thousaijds  of  people  have  laid  the  permanent  foun- 
dation for  hai>py  and  ])rosperous  homes.  To  change  or  repeal  the  pres- 
ent law,  except  to  make  it  more  liberal  in  its  provisions,  would  be  to 
give  one  of  the  most  vital  interests  in  the  Territory  a  retarding  set  back, 
which  could  have  only  the  effect  of  preventing  settlement,  crippling  tbe 
resources,and])aralyzingtheagriculturalindustryof  the  Territory,  which 
must  ultimatelj^  become  the  chief  dependence  of  our  people  when  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  out  and  exhausted. 

The  late  rulings  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Laud  OflSce,  requiring 
each  settler  on  a  desert  land  claim  not  only  to  bring  water  on  the  whole 
of  such  claim,  but  actually  to  cultivate  and  raise  a  crop  on  every  frac- 
tional part  of  his  claim,  can  hardly  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  lib- 
eral encouragement  to  the  poor  and  honest  settler,  who  with  scant  means 
seeks  to  build  a  home  for  himself  and  family  on  worthless  desert  land. 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  would  be  the  cost  to  the  man  of  limited  means, 
who  under  such  rulings  commences  to  make  a  home  on  a  desert  land 
claim.    He  must  reclaim,  fence,  build,  and  improve. 

Wire  for  fence,  63,360  feet,  4,224  pounds,  at  10  cents $422  40 

Posts,  2,r>40,  at  15  cents 475  20 

Lnnjber,  ll,3(i0  feet,  at  $24  per  thousand 242  60 

Post  holes  and  building  fence 150  00 

Clearing  and  breaking  land,  640  acres,  at  $5 3,220  00 

House  and  barn,  &.c 1,000  00 

Ditches  to  irrigate  16  forties,  say 2,500  00 

Total .* 8,010  20 

Will  it  be  contended  that  a  home  on  the  desert  land  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  made  for  a  less  sum  under  the  law  as  at  present  construed  f 

It  comes  to  this:  The  man  who  has  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars 
and  looking  for  a  lu)me  will  buy  one  already  improved.  The  man  with- 
out such  means  will  pass  l»y  the  desert  land,  as  thousands  have  done 
and  will  do  in  the  future,  knowing  that  the  worthless  land,  even  in  its 
present  condition,  is  beyond  his  reach  and  means  to  settle  on. 

If  any  change  be  madi*  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  that  change  should 
be  to  give  th^  settler  a  full  and  speedy  title  to  one  section  of  desert  land 
when  the  proper  proof  is  made  that  the  land  is  actually  desert  land. 

The  actual  settler  should  have  the  right  under  law  to  make  the  best 
terms  he  can  with  capital  to  secure  the  supply  of  water  to  make  his  claim 
valuable  as  a  home. 

The  capital  of  the  poor  man  who  desires  to  settle  on  a  piece  of  desert 
land  consists  generally  of  a  team,  wagon,  plow,  &c.,  and  in  his  ability 
to  labor.  He  may  see  the  making  of  beautiful  homes  even  on  the  desert 
and  waste  lands  of  the  United  States,  but  without  the  means  to  divert 
the  waters  from  the  deep  and  rapid  mountain  streams  that  run  their 
course  unmolested  to  the  sea  what  is  his  condiiionT 

But  if  capital,  whether  in  the  hands  and  possession  of  one  man  or  fifty 
men,  seek  by  its  expenditure  to  accomplish  by  the  skill  and  the  handi- 
work of  labor  to  bring  the  waters  on  the  barren  waste,  why  should  the 
Government  object?  Where  or  how  is  the  Government  wronged  f  lu 
this  case  capital  goes  hand  in  hand  with  labor.  Why  then  should  the 
man  or  men  who  use  their  capital  for  the  mutual  public  good  be  diecrim- 
inated  against? 

It  may  be  said  that  abuses  are  likely  to  grow  up  under  too  liberal 
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laws.  Tbi8  is  far-fetched.  We  may  say  with  equal  truth  that  uo  law  ever 
made  is  quite  free  from  the  danger  of  technical  innovation,  but  to  err  on 
the  side  of  rights  and  enterprises  which  secure  the  settlement  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  waste  and  worthless  lands  would  not  only  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  right  spirit  of  national  progress,  but  an  absolutely  wise 
policy. 

The  results  of  those  great  irrigating  enterprises,  as  shown  in  the  last 
few  years,  astonish  most  the  persons  of  the  largest  experience  and  obser- 
vation. 

We  might  refer  in  detail  to  the  vast  good  which  has  been  achieved  in 
the  reclamation  of  desert  lands. 

In  Bingham  County,  by  means  of  a  canal,  some  60,000  acres  of  waste 
and  desert  land  are  brought  under  conditions  for  settlement  and  culti- 
vation. On  the  south  side  of  Snake  and  Raft  Rivers,  Goose  Creek,  and 
other  streams  irrigating  canals  have  been  constructed  which  reclaim 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land.  In  Alturas  County  a  large  set- 
tlement of  farmers  is  supplied  by  means  of  irrigation. 

In  the  Bruueau  Valley  similar  schemes  are  working  successfully. 

The  Idaho  Mining  and  Irrigating  Company  of  New  York  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  constructing  a  canal  which  will  supply  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  4,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  taps  the  Bois6  River 
just  south  of  Bois^  City,  and  commands  the  broad  plain  north  of  the 
Snake  River  for  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles,  that  will  reclaim, 
when  finished,  between  400,000  and  600,000  acres  of  land  which  will  prove 
very  productive  when  water  is  brought  upon  it. 

The  several  canals  completed  and  in  course  of  construction  ar  the 
Weiser  River,  in  Washington  County,  will  reclaim  large  tnuits  of  good 
land. 

There  are  already  some  two  canals  on  the  Peyette  River  which  will 
reclaim  between  60,000  and  80,000  acres. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  most  easily  accomplished  irrigating 
schemes  is  the  one  lately  contemplated  at  the  canon  of  the  Peyette 
River,  which  when  compk  ted  will  reclaim  from  250,000  to  300,000 acres. 
The  water  located  and  claimed  by  this  company  will  exceed  250,000 
inches  under  a  4-inch  pressure.  The  cost  will  not  exceed  $130,000.  The 
services  of  P.  J.  Kinney,  esq.,  an  able  aud  reliable  engineer,  have  been 
secured  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  irrigating 
ditches  and  canals  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory,  where  com- 
pleted, are  proving  a  great  success. 

OUR  STOCK  INTERESTS. 

The  livestock  interests  of  Idaho  are  steadily  advancing  in  compara- 
tive rank  and  importance  among  the  resources  which  are  to  make  this 
a  wealth-producing  region.  During  the  past  year  the  losses  from  ex- 
posure and  from  disease  combined  have  not  exceeded  2  per  cent,  of  the 
herds  which  thrive  summer  and  winter  upon  the  open  ranges.  The  dry 
and  healthful  atmosphere  is  a  heritage  bequeathed  to  animal  life,  and 
as  a  consequence  there  are  no  prevailing  diseases  among  domestic  ani- 
mals, and,  by  proper  restrictions  and  quarantine  regulations  upon  rail- 
way lines,  it  is  hoped  that  contagious  diseases  may  be  prohibited  from 
being  admitted  within  our  limits  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  associated  with  the  stock-growing  interests 
that  fully  400,000  head  of  horses  and  cattle  annually  graze  upon  the 
hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Territory,  the  aggregate  gross  value  of 
which  would  equal  nearly  $15,000,000. 
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The  namber  of  sheep  probably  exceeds  200,000  head  and  the  wool 
•lip  for  the  year  approximates  1,000^000  pounds,  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  flock-owners  ranging  from  12  to  13  cents  per  pound. 

The  number  of  swine  is  not  great,  perhaps  not  exceeding  40,000  head ; 
yet,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  healthful  conditions  exist  as  in  other 
domestic  animals,  the  economy  with  which  they  are  raised  upon  alfalfa, 
&c.,  and  the  high  price  of  this  product  in  the  near  mining  camps,  has 
begun  to  attract  more  attention  as  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandry. 

The  exports  of  live-stock  from  shipping-stations  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railroad  in  Idaho,  during  the  year  1885,  aggregate  1,800  car- loads, 
or  36,000  head  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  imports  by  the  same  line  of 
road,  including  the  introduction  of  improved  breeding-stock,  amounted 
to  200  car-loads,  or  about  4,000  head. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  live  beef  from  Central  Idaho  has  been 
reduced  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  during  the  year,  the  freight  rate 
£rom  interior  points  averaging  from  1  cent  to  l|  cents  per  pound  to 
Chicago. 

THE  NECESSITY  OP  MILITARY  ROADS. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  Territory  is  a  system  of  roads.  Show- 
ings, facts,  figures,  statements,  and  petitions  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress year  after  year  asking  for  a  small  appropriation  to  construct  a 
military  road  from  Fort  Bois6,  up  the  North  Bois6  River,  to  the  Salmon 
River  Basin,  in  which  is  situated  the  Lemhi  Indian  Reservation.  A 
road  also  from  Indian  Valley  in  Washington  County,  or  from  the  Sal- 
mon Meadows  to  the  Camas  River  or  Mount  Idaho,  in  North  Idaho, 
would  be,  as  it  were,  means  of  preserving  peace,  and  afford  protection  to 
thelives^nd  property  of  the  settlers  on  those  routes,  and  have  the  effect 
to  prevent  future  Indian  wars.  The  present  lines  of  railroads,  and 
those  in  contemplation  of  construction,  are  so  far  from  the  range  and 
haunts  of  the  Indians  that  they  offer  but  few  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion in  time  of  Indian  hostilities.  Less  than  $100,000  would  complete 
both  roads.  We  therefore  appeal  once  more  most  enrnestly  to  Congress 
to  give  us  the  appropriation  for  these  objects. 

RAILROADS. 

The  completion  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  in  and  through  our  Terri- 
tory stands  at  the  head  of  the  great  enterprises  in  Idaho.  No  people 
can  feel  more  the  necessity  and  importance  of  extending  toward  the 
companies  who  own  and  who  may  hereafter  build  lines  of  road  in  Idaho 
fair  and  liberal  legislation.  While  qur  people  thus  feel  kindly  toward 
the  extension  of  railroad  enterprises  in  Idaho,  they  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  should  endeavor  to  build  up  and  improve  the 
sections  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  and  not  to  seek  to  re- 
tard the  development  and  progress  of  the  Territory  by  unjust  discrimi- 
nation in  freight  tariffs  so  commonly  practiced  in  certaifl  portions  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that  a  fair,  equal,  and  equitable  system  of 
rates  and  fares  should  be  inaugurated,  which  would  make  the  expense 
of  importations  and  exportations  on  the  same  article  uniform. 

By  abandoning  schedules  of  rates  that  give  certain  sections  of  our 
country  an  unjust  and  ruinous  advantage  over  other  sections,  and  adopt- 
ing a  fair  and  equitable  schedule  which  would  give  all  our  people,  rich 
and  poor,  an  equal  show,  much  would  be  accomplished  in  the  work  of 
making  a  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth,  besides  improving  the 
condition  of  both  the  railrojids  and  the  people  of  Idaho.    We  need,  above 
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all  things,  railroad  competition  and  reasonable  cheap  rates  of  tran8XK>r- 
tation.  l^velers,  grain-growers,  cattle  and  horse  raisers,  who  travel 
and  ship  their  prodacts  to  market,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  producing 
mines,  feel  the  benefits  of  railroad  transportation  already  inaugarated. 

MAIL  ROUTES  AND  FAOILITIBS. 

The  most  liberal  policy  should  be  adopted  in  supplying  the  people, 
particularly  the  people  of  a  new  country  like  Idaho,  with  the  best  mail 
facilities  which  can  be  devised. 

None  of  the  great  Governments  of  the  Old  World  have  ever  undertaken 
the  policy  of  economical  restrictions  in  affording  their  citizens  mail  faeili- 
ties  for  the  puri>ose  of  making  money  and  adding  to  their  revenues. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  should  surely  be  of  a  more  liberal  na- 
ture. 

The  curtailment  of  mail  service  in  Idaho  has  subjected  numerous 
settlements  in  our  Territory  to  not  only  inconvenience,  but  great  hard- 
ship and  injury.  Under  the  present  indiscreet  shortening  of  the  mail 
routes  large  and  populous  districts  are  left  to  the  side  chances  for  their 
mails.  There  is  no  just  cause  or  reason  why  a  fair  and  ample  star-route 
service  should  not  be  maintained  and  encouraged  so  long  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people  demand  the  service. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

After  more  than  twenty  years  the  people  of  the  Territory,  through 
their  representatives,  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  permanent  loca- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Territory. 

The  question  of  establishing  the  seat  of  government  has  been  one  of 
vexed  agitation  at  times  in  different  portions  of  the  Territory. 

Kow  that  it  is  permanently  fixed  all  seem  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in 
the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  terminating  the  controversy. 

Bois^  City  is,  by  geographical  location,  the  facilities  of  approach 
from  all  points,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  scenery  and  surround- 
ings, best  fitted  for,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  seat 
of  government. 

The  necessity  which  called  for  the  action  of  the  citizens  and  tax-payers 
of  the  Territory  to  sustain  the  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  the  building 
of  the  capitol,  and  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  an  insane  asylum,  reflects 
but  little  credit  on  Congress,  which  lavishes  its  millions,  in  the  way  of 
appropriations  upon  worthless  jobs  and  visionary  local  schemes  within 
the  States,  such  as  appropriations  for  improving  the  navigable  streams, 
rivers,  sloughs,' &c.  Congress  generally  winds  up  with  a  dividend  day 
for  all  the  States  with  the  Territories  left  out. 

The  right  thing  for  Congress  to  do  at  its  coming  session  is  to  appro- 
priate $150,000  to  reimburse  our  Territorial  treasury  for  the  outlay  in 
erecting  the  capitol  building  and  the  insane  asylum,  which  will  be 
needed  to  complete  and  finish  those  buildings  as  they  should  be,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  flagging  the  walks,  fencing  and  beautifying  the 
grounds,  &c. 

This  is  not  too  much  to  ask  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Territory  in  March^  1863,  Idaho  has  collected  and  paid 
into  the  National  Treasury  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  Government  to  pay  the  classification  of  Federal  expenses  borne 
by  the  General  Government.  Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  that  fos 
tering  care  toward  the  Territories  so  often  uttered  by  sentimenta- 
statesmen? 
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MILITARY  POSTS. 

The  establishmentof  military  posts  and  thewisedistribationof  troops^ 
as  at  present  maintained  in  the  Territory,  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Government  and  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  because,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Idaho  is  far  advanced  on  the  march  of  civil- 
ization and  settlement,  the  Territory  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  classed 
as  an  Indian  country.  The  presence  of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
the  many  Indian  reservations  within  our  borders,  may  well  admonish 
the  Government  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  present  military  posts 
and  troops.  Their  maintenance  and  their  existence  afiford  the  best  guar- 
antee of  peace  to  our  people. 

THE  MORMON  QUESTION. 

• 

This  question  has  been  so  often  and  so  forcibly  reverted  to  that  it  is 
now  needless  to  refer  to  it  at  any  length  in  this  report.  In  order  to  en- 
title themselves  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  the  Mormons,  like 
all  other  classes  of  American  citizens,  must  obey  the  laws. 

It  is  now  believed  and  confidently  asserted  by  the  able  administra- 
tors of  the  laws  of  the  country  that  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the 
Edmunds  law  is  working  effectually  towards  the  abolition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy. 

STRIKES  AND   RIOTS. 

Our  Territory  has  been  quite  fortunate  in  being  free  from  labor  strikes 
and  riots. 

Except  the  brief  strikes  of  last  spring,  on  Wood  River,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  culminate  into  serious  riots,  and  which  the  firm- 
ness and  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  law  and  those  in  authority  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing,  there  has  been  nothing  of  this  character  to  in- 
terrupt the  industry  among  the  labor  communities  in  the  Territory. 

FEDERAL  OFFICIALS. 

The  honest  and  friendly  recognition  by  the  present  administration  of 
the  principle  and  policy  of  appointing  from  the  citizens  of  the  Territory 
officers  to  fill  the  various  Federal  positions,  is  fully  appreciated  by  our 
citizens. 

In  and  during  the  long  line  of  administrations  since  the  organization 
of  the  Territory,  this  thoroughly  American  policy  has  been  ignored.  It 
seems  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  honesty  and  wisdom  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  carry  out  in  practice  what  they  proclaimed  to  be  good 
in  theory,  the  results  of  which  are  no  less  gratifying  to  Republicans 
than  Democrats.  In  this  connection,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  state- 
ment of  a  fact  showing  the  wisdom  of  adhering  as  nmch  as  possible 
to  the  policy  of  home  rule.  Out  of  the  many  defalcations  of  Federal  offi- 
cials in  the  Territory  within  the  last  twenty-two  years,  not  one  can  be 
justly  charged  against  an  officer  appointed  from  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory!  The  idia  seems  a  strange  one,  if  a  people,  who  have  conquered 
a  peace  with  wild  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have  built  settlements  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  waste  lands,  who  have  enacted  and  established  an  en- 
lightened code  of  civil  law,  who  have  built  and  now  maintain  churches  of 
every  Christian  denomination,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  erection  of  seminaries  of  learning,  and  drawn  to  themselves  the 
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credit  of  supporting  an  advanced  system  of  education,  who  by  tbeir  skill, 
energy,  and  nerve  have  opened  the  mountains  and  extracted  the  hid- 
den treasure  from  the  earth  and  paid  tribute  to  the  increasing  national 
wealth,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  high  and  elevated  civilizatipn 
within  our  Territorial  empire,  should  not  be  able  to  furnish  men  to  the 
Government  from  their  midst  qualified  and  fit  for  public  station  when 
such  are  needed. 

BBSTBIOTIVE  ACTS  OF  OONOBESS. 

• 

We  are  made  frequently  to  feel  the  severity  as  well  as  the  injustice 
of  many  restrictive  acts  and  laws  of  Congress,  to  one  of  which  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  at  its  next  session.  It 
is  found  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section  1855,  which 
reads: 

No  law  of  any  Territorial  legislature  shall  be  made  or  enforced,  by  which  the  ^^ot- 
emor  or  secretary  of  a  Territory,  or  the  members  or  officers  of  any  Territorial  legisla- 
tare,  are  paid  any  compensation  other  than  that  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
8tat«B. 

If  this  law  is  a  valid  one,  it  certainly  is  an  unjust  law.  No  matter 
what  duty  or  labor  may  be  imposed  on  the  officers  of  the  Government 
and  the  Territory  by  reason  of  the  growing  necessities  in  the  conduct 
of  our  afiairs,  such  new  duties  and  burdens  must  be  performed  with- 
out the  additional  compensation  which  may  be  deemed  just,  and  which 
would  be  cheerfully  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  who  can  un- 
der these  circumstances  only  be  the  proper  judges.  The  law  should  be 
repealed  at  once.  The  interest  of  the  people  is  no  longer  subserved  by 
keeping  such  a  law  on  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  and  in  force. 
The  salary  of  our  judiciary  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  labor  performed 
by  our  judges,  and  the  expense  of  traveling  from  district  to  district  in 
the  discharge  of  their  constant  and  resi>onsible  duties. 

OUB  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  penitentiary  was  built  by  the  Government,  and  is  under  the  control 
of  United  States  authority.  If  it  remains  so,  the  building  should  be 
enlarged,  as  it  is  now  entirely  inadequate  in  size  and  room  for  present 
necessities.  If  turned  over  to  the  Territory,  Congress  should  make  an 
appropriation  to  aid  the  Territory  in  completing  an  additional  building 
and  substantial  wall  around  it. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE. 

This  institution,  conducted  under  proper  regulations,  can  be  of  great 
utility  to  the  mining  and  commercial  interests  of  the  Territory. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  such  a  rei>ort  or  data  as  to  its  present 
workings  on  which  I  could  base  any  recommendations,  if  I  found  the 
necessity  to  do  so  as  to  it«  management. 

POPULATION. 

From  the  most  reliable  data  within  my  reach  at  this  time,  I  think 
it  quite  safe  to  place  the  i>opulation  at  75,000,  and  feel  assured  that 
when  the  next  census  shall  have  been  takeo,  in  1890,  our  population 
will  have  increased  to  100,000  or  more. 
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PRODUCTION  OP  OOIjD  AND  SELVBR. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  get  the  exact  amount  of  gold  and  silver  ex- 
tracted or  taken  from  our  mines. 

The  reason  of  this  difficulty  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  gold  product  is  taken  out  of  the  country,  or  shipped 
by  private  hands.  What  facts  and  figures  we  have  at  hand  enable  us 
to  place  our  estimates  at  about  $5,486,000  the  past  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  I  am  quite  sensible  of  the 
defects  and  omissions  of  this  report^  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that,  what- 
ever may  be  its  imperfections,  I  am  satisfied  I  have  rather  under  than 
over  rated  the  greatness,  prosperity,  and  advancement  of  the  Territory. 

We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  fact  that  we  have  so  able  and  upright  a 
Delegate  in  Congress  as  Hon.  John  Haily,  whose  election  was  more  a 
triumph  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  than  a  party  success.  Mr.  Haily 
is  perhaps  more  conversant  with  our  people,  our  resources,  and  our 
wants  than  any  other  gentlemen  who  has  ever  had  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent Idaho  in  Congress ;  hence,  I  defer  greatly  to  Mr.  Haily  to  supply 
the  deficiency  which  may  be  found  in  this  report. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  favors  in  the  compilation  of  this 
report  to  Hon.  James  Penanlt,  Hon.  8.  W.  Moody,  P.  J.  Kinney,  esq., 
C  E.,  and  to  others. 

EDWARD  A.  STEVENSON, 

Governor  of  Idaho. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Helena,  October  10, 1885. 

Sir  :  Complying  with  your  request  of  August  24,  1884, 1  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  and  statements  of  the  affairs 
and  condition  of  the  Territory  of  Montana. 

Having  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  since 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  am  unable  to  do  (so  far  as  statistics  are 
concerned)  more  than  to  direct  your  attention  to  such  matters  as  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  biennial  reports  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the 
Territory.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  total  assessment  of  property 
in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1884  amounted  to  $49,976,007.91,  the  same 
being  an  increase  of  $5,000,000  (in  round  numbers)  over  the  previous 
year.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  assessment  does  not  give  the 
full  value  of  our  property,  and  does  not  include  our  mines,  which  are 
worth  a  great  many  millions. 

POPULATION. 

No  census  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  has  been  taken  since  1880, 
at  which  time  it  was  39,157.  At  present  it  can  only  be  estimated  by 
the  total  vote  cast  at  the  general  election  in  November,  1884,  which,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer,  was  26,969.  From 
the  same  official  source  it  appears  that  at  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion the  total  vote  cast  in  1882  was  23,318.  The  increase  has  been 
greater  during  the  past  two  years  than  at  any  other  period,  and  our 
population  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  100,000  to  110,000. 

AGEICULTUBE. 

The  numerious  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  remarkably  fertile,  with 
proper  facilities  for  irrigation  yielding  large  returns  in  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor  here,  as  in  all  mining  countries,  and 
the  great  distance  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  our  farmers  have 
been  unable  to  compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets  with  those  of 
Dakota  on  the  east  and  Washington  and  Oregon  on  the  west;  conse- 
quently nothing  more  is  attempted  than  the  supply  of  the  home  demand, 
which  is  large,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines. 
In  all  those  portions  of  the  Territory  where  the  necessary  care  and  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  hardy  varieties  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  can  be 
successfully  raised.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  succeed  everywhere  in  the 
Territory  and  the  yield  is  simply  enormous. 
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INDIAN  DEPREDATIONS. 

I  am  advised  from  reliable  sources  that  daring  the  past  season  numer- 
ous depredations  have  been  committed  upon  the  rights  of  stock-growers 
by  roving  bands  of  Indians  who  have  been  suffer^  to  leave  their  reser- 
vations and  to  roam  promiscuously  through  a  region  of  country  where 
there  is  absolutely  no  game,  and  where  to  sustain  life  these  Indians  have 
killed  cattle  running  upon  the  ranges,  and  in  several  instances  have 
run  off  the  horses  belonging  to  the  pattlemen.  This  has  been  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  stockmen  have  become  greatly  and  justly 
exasperated.  I  can  but  renew  the  request  so  frequently  made  by  my 
predecessors,  that  some  such  action  be  taken  by  your  Department  as 
will  result  in  restraining  and  confining  these  Indians  upon  their  reser- 
vations, which  embrace  an  empire  of  the  fairest  and  best  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  from  which  the  whites  are  rigidly  excluded. 

• 

RESERVATIONS. 

From  statistics  furnished  by  the  United  States  surveyor- general's 
office  for  Montana,  it  appears  that  three  Indian  reservations  in  this  Terri- 
tory embrace  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  including  nearly  thirty 
million  acres  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  to  be  found  on 
the  continent.  I  would  earnestly  urge  upon  your  department  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  down  these  reservations  to  a  size  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  the  Indians.  The  greater  portion  of  these  lands,  so  necessary 
for  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  Indians.  Since 
the  extinction  of  the  buffalo  there  is  little  or  no  game,  and  but  a  small 
portion,  if  any,  of  these  lands  are  cultivated.  Why  not  throw  the  res- 
ervations open  for  settlement  and  sale,  reserving  a  portion  for  the  In- 
dians, to  be  held  by  them  in  severalty  ?  Break  up  their  tribal  relations, 
and  reserve  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indians  during  the  period  and  process  of  education 
and  civilization.  Without  troubling  you  with  details  which  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  you,  such  a  policy  would  be  charity  to  the  Indians 
and  result  in  furnishing  homes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  own 
race,  besides  furnishing  the  world  with  over  a  million  cattle  which  would 
and  could  be  grazed  and  sustained  on  these  lands.  That  they  (the  In- 
dians) can  be  educated  and  civilized  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
fathers  at  Saint  Ignatius  Mission  in  their  boarding-schools  and  work- 
shops on  the  Jocko  Eeservation  in  this  Territory,  and  doubtless  at 
other  places. 

STOOK-RAISINa. 

Next  to  mining,  stock-raising  is  the  largest  and  leading  industry  in 
the  Territory.  According  to  the  official  report  of  the  auditor  and  treas- 
urer for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31, 1884,  the  whole  number  of 
horses  assessed  was  99,843 ;  mules  and  asses,  2,534 ;  sheep,  593,896 ; 
cattle,  509,768.  Since  the  assessment  there  have  been  a  large  number 
of  cattle  driven  into  the  Territory.  Allowing  for  these  and  under  assess- 
ment and  the  increase,  I  would  estimate  that  we  now  have  in  the  Ter- 
ritory— 

Head. 

Cattle 900,000 

HoTsee 120,000 

Sheep 1,200,000 
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EXPOBTS. 

While  there  are  do  statistics  giving  the  exact  exports,  yet  throagb 
the  railroad  companies,  cattle  and  sheep  organizations,  mining  compa- 
nies' reports,  &c.,  it  can  be  approximated  very  closely. 

Mr.  Harrison,  United  States  assayer,  and  secretary  of  one  of  bur  larg- 
est cattle  associations,  has  assisted  me  in  making  the  following  estimate 
of  exports  for  the  past  twelve  months : 

Silver,  gross  value,  at  105 |10, 000,000 

Copper,  gross  value,  at  11  cents 7, 000, 000 

Gold,  gross  value 2,500,000 

Lead,  gross  value,  at  4  cents 750,000 

Beef  cattle,  75,000  head,  gross  value 4«5u0,000 

Wool,  6,000,000  pounds 1,400,000 

Peltries  and  furs 250,000 

Total  gross  value  of  exports 26,400,000 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  small  quantities  in  1861,  but  none  to  speak  of 
until  1862,  wbeu  mining  commenced  in  earnest  and  on  a  large  scale, 
drawing  people  here  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  almost 
every  country.  For  ten  years  the  average  yield  of  gold  from  '*  placer 
diggings"  was  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  per  annum.  This  class  of 
mines,  being  of  easy  access  and  requiring  no  capital,  were  rapidly 
exhausted.  As  they  gave  out,  gold  and  silver  quartz  mining  was 
commenced,  which  required  capital  as  well  as  muscle,  and  was  at  first 
slow  in  development.  Ten  years  ago  the  yield  from  **  quartz  mining" 
was  not  OTcr  $1,000,000  per  annum ;  now  it  is,  as  stated,  about 
$21,000,000.  Mines  and  mining  caused  the  settlement  of  this  country. 
Stop  our  mining  and  you  not  only  stop  the  present  surprising  increase 
of  population,  progress,  and  prosperity,  but, in  my  opinion,  the  country 
would  lose  the  greater  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  our 
agricultural  interests  are  large  and*flourishing,  our  valleys  being  many 
and  fertile  and  capable  of  sustaining  many  more  people  than  now  oc^ 
cupy  them — probably  twenty  times  as  many — but,  as  before  stated,  the 
distance  from  markets  and  the  necessity  of  irrigation  so  adds  to  the  ex- 
X)ense  that  settlement  would  be  deferred  for  years* 

Our  mines  employ  thousands  oIl^  men — the  best  paid  labor  in  the 
world — and  make  a  home  market  for  our  farmers,  thereby  insuring 
profitable  cultivation  and  settlement  of  the  country.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  grazing  cattle,  shee)),  and  horse-raising  do  not  depend  upon  the 
successful  working  of  our  mines;  but  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  limited,  and  the  tendency  is  for  cattle  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  persons,  principally  because  large  herds  can  be  handled  at  less 
cost  per  head  than  small  ones.  Hence,  if  this  was  the  only  occupation 
our  population  would  be  small.  Though  the  development  of  our  quartz 
mines  has  hardly  commenced,  they  produced,  as  already  shown,  in  the 
past  twelve  months,  $20,250,000.    Of  this  amount  $10,000,000  was 

SILVER. 

In  all  of  our  silver,  as  it  is  extracted  from  the  ore,  there  is  from 
20  to  35  per  cent,  of  its  gross  value  gold,  chemically  combined  with  it. 
One-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  our  copper  mines  is  silver 
chemically  combined  with  the  copper.    Our  lead  would  not  pay  for  the 
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mining  except  for  the  silver  it  contains,  and  its  uses  in  collecting  the 
flilver  and  gold  in  the  process  of  smelting.  Oar  copper  mines  at  Batte, 
with  over  two  and  one-half  millions  in  their  works  alone,  are  barelj 
paying  running  expenses.  A  very  little  further  depreciation  of  their 
silver  contents,  and  that  industry  is  ruined,  and  thousands  of  men  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

What  is  true  with  us,  in  regard  to  silver  and  its  connected  and  de- 
pendent interests,  is  largely  true  of  all  of  the  other  mineral  producing 
Territories  and  States.  Destroy  silver,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  stop 
its  being  mined,  by  a  little  further  depreciation,  and  the  direct  loss  will 
reach  at  least  $100,000,000  per  annum  in  metals  and  other  interests  de- 
pending upon  it.  To  see  this  industry  upon  which  so  much  depends 
decried,  discouraged,  and  threatened  by  our  own  people  and  neighbors 
is  most  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  East  should  at  least  treat  the  metal  upon 
which  our  very  existence  depends  as  well,  and  with  the  same  consid- 
eration, as  other  peoples  of  the  earth  do.  The  most  thrifty  nations 
of  Europe,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  give  it  a  greater  legal-tender 
valuation  by  over  3  per  cent,  than  our  Government  does,  and  although 
they  are  purchasers  and  importers  of  silver,  they  have  continued  its 
use  as  legal-tender  money,  until  each  individual  inhabitant  has  about 
three  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  each  individual  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  from  $12  to  $14  per  capita,  we  only  $3.75. 
We  not  only  produce  what  we  use  as  money,  but  a  good  portion  of  that 
purchased  and  used  by  them. 

We  produce  46  per  cent,  of  all  that  is  produced  in  the  world.  The 
present  coinage  only  adds  about  45  cents  per  capita,  per  annum ;  hav- 
ing only  about  $3.76  per  head,  it  would  require  at  least  twenty-five 
years  to  coin  the  same  amount  perheadof  our  population  as  they  have, 
and  require  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  to  get  an  amount  equal  to 
that  held  and  owned  by  France  alone.  Is  it  then  unreasonable  to  ask 
for  our  people  that  the  Government  continue  to  coin  silver  until  the 
amount  equals  that  held  by  other  commercial  nations!  Silver  has  been 
used  as  money  from  time  immemorial.  The  government  could  at  least 
give  a  reasonably  fair  trial  by  continuing  its  coinage  until  our  people 
get  as  much  as  other  commercial  nations  have  per  capita,  and  then,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  is  time  enough  to  think  of  stopping  its  use  as  cur- 
rency. We  ask  it,  not  alone  because  its  stoppage  would  be  disastrous 
to  this  and  to  other  territories  (inevitably  if  the  country  that  produces 
it  destroys  its  use  as  a  money  factor  it  will  depreciate  to  a  fatal  point) 
and  seriously  affect  the  adjoining  States,  but  because  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  ot  the  United  States  would  be  injured  thereby. 

Certainly,  to  destroy  a  part  of  our  currency,  would  greatly  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  remainder,  thereby  enhancing  gold,  proportion- 
ately reducing  the  price  of  all  commodities  and  greatly  and  directly  injur- 
ing the  debtor  class  of  the  nation.  To  me,  this  result — enhancing  the 
value  of  gold — is  the  moving  object  and  cause  of  the  existing  organized 
war  on  silver.  Gold  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  is  collected  and  held  by  a 
few  selfish  individuals,  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  destroying  silver  as  a 
legal  tender  money  (which  would  stop  the  product  of  the  metal)  they 
would  then  add  in  value  about  20  per  cent,  to  their  hoarded  gold.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  are  the  only  persons  who  are  opposing  the 
further  coinage  of  silver.  Nevertheless,  they  are  the  moving  power  and 
have  organized  a  war  against  it  to  "  bear''  and  destroy  it.  They  are  pre- 
dicting dire  disaster  from  the  continued  coinage,  claiming  that  it  will 
"  bankrupt  the  Government,''  '*  flood  the  country  by  making  it  a  dump- 
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ing  ground  for  sQver,''  ^^draiD  the  coantry  of  gold,^  &c.  And  this,  in 
the  &ce  of  the  facts,  that  the  most  prosperooB  naticms  of  Bnrope  haro 
from  three  to  five  times  the  silver  that  there  is  in  the  United  States. 
France  with  three  times  as  much,  having  imported  the  past  ten  years 
over  three  hundred  millions  of  gold — more  than  they  exported.  The 
best  banks  of  the  world  have  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  (taken  together) 
of  their  reserve  in  silver  and  are  prosperous,  with  their  stock  selling  at 
a  large  premium. 

After  seven  years  of  continued  coinage,  we  are  exporting  more  silver 
than  importing,  and  importing  more  gold  now  than  exporting.  Once 
the '^  bear  howl"  is  stopped — made  to  control  legislation  to  the  end 
named — there  will  be  no  trouble  in  absorbing  the  coinage. 

In  behalf  of  our  people,  I  beseech  the  Oovernment  to  continue  the 
coinage  of  silver,  and  to  use  a  portion  of  the  profit  accruing  thereby,  in 
distributing  it  throughout  the  West,  where  I  know  it  is  needed.  The 
Government,  in  almost  the  exclusive  interests  of  the  people  of  one  por- 
tion of  our  country,  compels  our  people  to  pay  a  burdensome  protective 
tarifT  on  the  iron  and  manufactured  articles  of  that  section.  They  can- 
not in  equity,  and  will  not,  object  to  so  reasonable  a  request. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  T.  HAUSBB, 

Oovemor, 

Hon.  L.  Q.  0.  Lamab, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ExECUTiVB  Office,  Tbbbitoey  of  New  Mexico, 

ISanta  FSj  N.  Mex.^  October  21,  1886. 

Sib:  In  response  to  your  instructions  of  24th  August,  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  affairs  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  for  the  preceding  year. 

In  comparison  with  the  last  few  years,  New  Mexico  has,  during  the 
past  year  enjoyed  a  condition  of  manifestly  increasing  prosperity. 
Sains  have  been  unusually  prevalent  and  abundant,  in  consequence  of 
which  grass  on  the  ranges  has  been  good  and  stock  in  good  marketable 
condition.  These  conditions  have  given  the  grazing  interest  an  unusual 
stimulant,  and  the  numbers  and  values  of  our  cattle  and  sheep  herds 
have  largely  increased. 

It  is  shown  by  the  recently  completed  census  of  the  Territory  that 
the  population  has  increased  from  119,000  in  1800  to  134,000  in  1885, 
showing  a  gain  of  16,000  in  five  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  actual 
gain  has  been  not  less  than  20,000,  as  there  are  indications  that  the 
census  of  1880  for  some  of  the  counties  of  the  Territory  was,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  parties  instrumental,  given  at  figures  which  the  actual 
state  of  the  population  did  not  warrant. 

In  view  of  the  embarrassments  that  have  attended  development  here, 
this  may  be  considered  a  satisfactory  gain.  With  the  removal  of  these 
embarrassments,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  effected  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  thenceforth  immigration  and  development  will  be  very  act- 
ively stimulated  and  increased. 

With  a  climate  that  admits  of  out-door  labor  in  comfort  during  the 
entire  year,  a  fair  and  constantly  increasing  agricultural  area,  produc- 
ing in  an  abundance  and  quality  found  nowhere  outside  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  valleys,  every  description  of  agricultural  product,  roots,  grains, 
and  fruits — a  mining  area  unparalleled  in  extent,  value,  and  accessibil- 
ity—inexhaustible deposits  of  coal  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Territory 
as  a  basis  for  manufactories — great  forests  of  timber  and  with  vast 
capacities  for  cattle  and  sheep  growing,  New  Mexico  offers  attractions 
to  immigration  of  a  variety  and  character  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

LAND  TITLES. 

A  somewhat  serious  drawback  to  this  exceptional  array  of  attractions 
is  the  impression  that  seems  to  have  found  lodgment  in  the  public  mind 
of  the  insufficiency  of  our  land  titles.    While  there  is  good  ground  for 
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snspiciou  as  to  the  safflciency  of  a  considerable  portion  of  those  titles, 
it  is  yet  the  fact  that  the  titles  to  mach  the  larger  proportion  of  these 
lands  is  as  perfect  and  conclusive  as  can  be  fonnd  anywhere.  As  a  role 
the  lands  actnally  occupied  are  held  by  an  unimpeachable  tenure,  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  i^om  generation  to  generation,  and' showing  a 
regular  chain  of  title  by  transfer  and  occupancy  for  two  hundred  years 
and  no  more  encumbered  or  clouded  than  is  usual  in  the  oldest  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  only  possible  cloud  upon  this  class  of  titles  arises  fix>m  the  ig- 
norance of  the  holders  as  to  the  American  system  of  land  tenures,  which 
leads  them  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  public  record  for 
their  holdings  or  a  formal  patent  from  the  Government.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  mere  technical  disability,  and  readily  corrected  as  these  people 
become  better  informed  as  to  the  American  system  of  tenures,  or  as  the 
lands  pass  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  new  occupants. 

There  is  also  a  large  area  of  good  lands  in  different  sections  of  the 
Territory,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  many  million  acres,  subject 
to  homestead  and  pre-emption  entry.  A  large  proportion  of  these  lands 
are  in  mountain  valleys  fairly  watered  and  timbered,  and  are  the  finest 
in  the  world  for  the  production  of  root  crops,  small  grains,  and  fruits — 
isolated  from  good  markets  at  present,  but  aestined  in  due  time,  with 
the  constantly  developing  facilities  for  transportation  and  trade,  to  be 
amply  supplied. 

There  is  a  general  belief,  too,  that  considerable  areas  of  good  agricul- 
tural land  have  been  illegitimately  entered  and  included  in  great  cattle 
ranches,  which  with  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  methods  by  which 
their  posession  has  been  procured,  will  in  due  time  be  replaced  in  the 
public  land  system,  and  again  subject  to  pre-emption  and  homestead 
entry  by  actual  occupants. 

SPANISH  AND  MEXICAN  LAND  GRANTS. 

The  only  really  serious  embarrassment  in  connection  with  our  land 
titles  is  the  fact  that  many  large  tracts  are  held  on  pretended  grants 
from  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments,  while  many  more  that  are 
held  on  genuine  and  indisputable  titles  from  those  Governments  have 
been  enormously  magnified  by  the  fraudulent  extension  of  their  exterior 
limits,  thus  being  made  to  cover  large  areas  of  really  public  land  which 
ought  to  be  open  to  preemption  and  homestead  entry.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  suit  was  recently  instituted  in  one  of  the  district  courts 
for  the  partition  of  the  interests  of  the  claimants  in  a  well-known  grant 
in  Rio  Arriba,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  this  Territory.  In  the 
application  of  the  claimants  for  that  partition  the  area  of  the  grant  was 
stated  at  184,000  acres.  This  was  all  they  claimed  and  all  they  asked 
for,  yet  upon  investigation  by  the  court  it  was  found  that  this  grant  had 
been  surveyed  and  that  survey  approved  some  years  ago  by  the  then 
surveyor-general  for  472,000  acres,  or  nearly  300,000  acres  more  than 
the  grantees  themselves  claimed.  Another  grant  in  Santa  F6  County 
is  understood  to  have  grown  in  the  last  twenty  years  from  300  to  23,000 
acres.    These  are  but  sample  cases. 

So  common  has  this  practice  become  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
bona  fide  grants  made  by  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  so  general  and  appar- 
ently well  grounded  is  the  suspicion  that  there  has  been  in  operation 
for  many  years  a  systematic  and  cunningly  executed  scheme  for  the 
manufacture  of  fraudulent  titles  to  large  tracts  of  the  public  domain 
under  the  guise  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  that  the  public  faith  in 
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all  snch  titles  has  largely  diminished,  and  that  fact  has,  in  tarn,  not  un- 
naturally, bat  none  the  less  anjastly,  weakened  faith  in  titles  to  lands 
generally  in  this  Territory  to  snch  a  degree  as  to  discoarage  investment 
and  immigration  and  conseqaent  development.  Add  to  this  thefact 
that  many  of  these  grants  have  been  made  to  overlap  each  other,  in 
some  cases  even  in  patented  grants,  producing  confusion  and  litigation, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  capital  is  chary  about  investing  in  this  class 
of  properties,  or  that  large  areas  of  country,  susceptible  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  development,  in  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  remain  un- 
improved, and  they  will  so  remain  until  some  effective  action  is  taken 
by  Congress  for  the  adjustment  of  this  class  of  titles. 

What  that  action  will  be  it  is  for  Congress  alone  to  say.  It  is  now 
nearly  forty  years  since  JS'ew  Mexico  became  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  In  1854  an  effort  was  made  to  institute  a  system  of  adjudica- 
tion whereby  titles  in  land  grants  could  be  perfected.  But  instead  of 
accomplishing  that  purpose,  these  titles,  from  the  causes  mentioned, 
have  become  from  year  to  year  more  and  more  complicated,  till  they 
are  now  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  at  the  time  of  the  annexation. 

THK  ADVAKTAGES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  PLAN. 

A  commission  was  promply  instituted  for  quieting  titles  in  California, 
annexed  to  the  United  States  at  the  same  time,  which  long  since  se- 
cured the  adjustment  of  titles  there,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Cali- 
fornia has  now  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  people,  while  New 
Mexico,  with  equal,  if  not  superior  natural  resources  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects, has  less  than  one-sixth  of  that  number.  The  commission  plan 
undoubtedly  has  its  defects.  No  plan  could  be  devised  that  would  not 
be  defective,  but  it  is  the  best  yet  devised  for  that  purpose,  and  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  any  that  has  yet  been  suggested  for  New  Mexico. 
To  continue  as  we  are,  depending  on  adjustment  by  Congress,  is  simply 
ruinous  and  condeipning  a  large  part  of  one  of  the  richest  Territories  of 
the  Union  to  continuing  desolation,  while  to  attempt  to  settle  those 
titles  in  the  courts  would  be  to  institute  a  process  that  this  generation 
would  not  see  the  end  of,  and  result  in  the  eviction  of  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  honest  occupants  and  claimants  through  the  costs  of  liti- 
gation, a  class  of  claimants,  too,  whom  the  United  ^  tates  is  bound  by 
solemn  treaty  stipulation  to  protect. 

The  land  titles  of  California  were  practically  all  adjusted  by  the  com- 
mission plan  in  three  years.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  comi)licated 
condition  of  titles  here  by  reason  of  the  delay  that  has  ensued,  it  is 
believed  that  all  could  be  settled  in  five  years.  It  is  undoubted  that 
instances  of  hardship  and  injustice  have  occurred  and  would  again  oc- 
cur by  this  plan,  but  no  more  than  by  any  other,  while  the  time  saved 
would  be  invaluable.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  settlement 
should  be  had ;  that  it  should  be  definitely  determined  who  owns,  these 
lands;  that  title  should  be  finally  lodged  somewhere,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  established  who  lias  the  right  to  sell  them,  and  they  be  thus 
put  upon  the  market  and  opened  up  to  settlement.  Until  that  is  done, 
millions  of  acres,  among  the  best  lauds  in  the  Territory,  will  inevitably 
remain  sealed  up  against  all  useful  purposes — practically  a  desert.  To 
keep  New  Mexico  longer  in  this  condition  would  be  a  wrong  that  no 
other  Territory  is  called  upon  to  endure,  and  a  wrong  to  the  multitude 
of  people  who  are  seeking  homesin  the  West,  where  they  mightexchange 
their  condition  of  poverty  and  privation  for  one  of  comfort  and  compara- 
tive independence. 
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FRAUDULENT  LAND  ENTRIES. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  speak  of  frauds  that 
!have  been  practiced  here  in  land  entries,  though  I  have  no  recommen- 
-dation  to  make  further  than  to  call  to  them  the  attention  of  the  prop^* 
Department.  I  am  in  possession  of  information  which  satisfies  me  that 
possession  of  large  quantities  of  the  public  lands  has  been  obtained  un- 
der the  forms  of  the  pre-emption  laws  through  the  boldest  perjury,  for- 
gery, and  false  pretense,  and  that  in  at  least  some  instances  this  has 
been  done,  if  not  with  the  connivance,  at  least  through  the  inadvert- 
ence and  carelessness  of  officials.  If  these  lands  had  been  obtained 
for  actual  occupation  and  cultivation,  the  results  would  not  be  so  disas- 
trous to  the  Territory,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  been  thus  absorbed 
into  great  cattle  ranches,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  control  of 
water  courses  and  springs,  and  thus  keep  out  settlers  and  small  herds, 
and  in  others  the  lauds  have  been  thus  stolen  for  purely  speculative 
purposes. 

Even  the  school  lands,  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  future  State,  have  not  es- 
caped depredation  by  these  public  robbers.  It  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  considerable  tracts  are  occupied  in  various  ways  in  defiance 
of  law,  manifestly  with  a  view  to  future  absorption  in  the  same  way, 
and  that  in  some  instances  lands  have  actually  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Government  by  patent  in  that  way. 

It  is  by  reason  of  facts  of  this  character,  through  which  the  public 
lands  are  being  rapidly  and  illegally  absorbed,  that  I  earnestly  recom- 
inend  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  for  their  disposal,  except  for  bona  fide 
homestead  purposes. 

LEaiSLATIVB  SESSION  FOR   1886-'87. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  a  session  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  is  to  begin  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1886.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary,  in  order  that  such  session  maj'  be  held,  that 
the  usual  appropriation  therefor  be  made  at  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  important  that  a  session  be  authorized  by  Congress  for 
that  <late,  as  the  Territory  will  then  have  been  without  any  local  legis- 
lation whatever,  or  the  opportunity  to  secure  any,  for  nearly  three  years, 
during  which  time  many  conditions  have  arisen  which  require  legisla- 
tive adjustmeut.  It  is  important,  also,  that  there  shall  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  correction  of  many  incongruities  that  characterized  the  ac- 
tion of  the  session  of  1884. 

A  LEOISLATIVE   REAPPORTIONMENT  NEEDED. 

In  this  connection  1  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department 
and  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  the  population  of 
the  Territory  has  materially  changed  since  1880,  necessitating,  in  the 
interest  of  equitable  representation,  a  reapportionmentof  the  Territory 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  next  legislature.  All  but  one  of  the 
counties  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Territory  have  largely  increased  in 
population,  while  some  in  the  northern  half  have  diminished.  The  in- 
crease in  the  Territory  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  as  shown  by  the  late 
census,  14,000.  Of  this  the  southern  counties  have  made  a  net  gain  of 
11,600  and  the  northern  counties  2,400.  Some  of  the  counties  have 
nearly  doubled  in  population  and  others  have  increased  from  a  third 
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to  a  half  since  the  last  legislative  apportionmeut,  and  this  increase  had 
occurred  in  the  newer  counties,  where  additional  legislation  for  the  reg- 
ulation and  conservation  of  newly-developed  interests  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  changed  conditions  is  very  greatly  needed.  I  therefore 
very  earnestly  recommend  that  in  the  bill  making  appropriation  for 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a  proviso  be  inserted  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  be  authorized  to  redistnct  the  Territory  for  the 
elections  of  members  to  the  legislature  to  convene  on  the  2dth  of  De- 
cember, 1886,  in  order  that  the  present  inequality  in  the  re^iresentatioo 
of  the  several  counties  may  be  avoided  in  that  session. 

A  FOURTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  NEEDED. 

There  are  now  bat  three  judicijil  districts  for  this  Territory,  and  the 
labor  of  these  courts  has  become  exceedingly  onerous.  A  large  part 
of  the  year  is  now  occupied  by  each  of  the  three  judges  actually  in 
court,  leaving  them  but  little  time  for  recuperation  or  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  opinions  upon  the  many  very  iuiportaut  cases  that  come  before 
them  for  adjudication.  The  result  is  that  they  are  greatly  embarrassed 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  are  often  unable  to  clear  the 
docket  in  one  county  before  court  begins  in  another ;  important  cases, 
civil  and  criminal,  are  obliged  to  be  held  over  to  a  later  term,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  litigants,  and  with  great  wrong  and  the  denial  of  justice 
to  alleged  criminals,  who  are  not  infrequently  compelled  to  be  in  jail  for 
another  six  months,  under  accusations  of  which  they  claim  to  be,  and 
sometimes  are  finally  on  trial  found  to  be,  innocent.  Another  serious 
phase  of  this  matter  is  in  the  fact  that,  with  but  three  judges  to  consti- 
tute the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  each  of  the  three  is  required, 
in  order  that  there  may  always  be  a  majority  for  the  promulgation  of 
an  opinion  and  the  decision  of  a  case,  to  sit  in  judgment  and  reviewal 
of  his  own  decisions  in  the  court  below.  This  is  unfair  and  embarrass- 
ing to  the  judges  themselves,  as  it  is  not  unnatural  that.it  should  in  the 
mlndsof  interested  parties  create  suspicion  of  collusion,  and  thus  cause 
scandals  in  connection  with  a  tribunal  that  above  all  others  should  be 
the  furthest  possible  removed  from  all  appearance  gf  illegitimate  motive 
as  well  as  action.  I  therefore  recommend  the  creation  of  a  fourth  judi- 
cial district  for  this  Territory. 

DISPOSAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Becommendations  have  been  made  from  several  of  the  Territories  of 
modifications  of  the  laws  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  publiclands 
in  such  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  purchase  of  large  areas  for  grazing 
purposes  in  consideration  of  the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  sums  for 
the  development  of  water  thereon.  I  do  not  concur  in  these  recommen- 
dations. 1  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  any  modification  of  the  land 
laws  except  in  the  manner  of  their  enforcement,  and  that  they  should 
be  hedged  about  with  every  possible  guarantee  of  good  faith  in  the 
making  of  entries  under  the  homestead  law,  and,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  not  another  acre  of  land  should  be  disposed  of  except  for  actual 
homestead  purposes.  The  area  of  the  public  domain  has  been  so  largely 
reduced  in  the  last  twenty  years  by  railroad  grants,  scrip  entries,  and 
the  abuse  of  the  pre-emption  law,  that  comparatively  little  is  left.  At 
the  past  and  present  rate  of  absorption,  the  next  generation  will  see, 
practically,  the  last  of  the  public  lands  and  the  exhaustion  of  this  great 
source  of  benefaction  to  the  landless  people  of  the  country. 
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The  theory  upon  which  the  proposed  modifications  are  based  is  that 
the  aridity  of  the  Western  plains  and  mountains  will  forever  preclude 
agricultural  product  thereon,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  perma- 
nently devoted  to  grazing  purposes.  JS'othing  could  be  more  mistakeo 
or  mischievous,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  permanently  arid,  as  I 
show  later  on  in  this  report,  and  the  idea  is  mischievous,  for  the  I'eason 
that  to  permaiiently  devote  them  to  grazing  by  the  proposed  methods  of 
disposal  would  be  to  seal  them  against  future  settlement  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  conditions  the  appropriation  of  large  areas 
to  grazing  becomes  a  source  of  wealth  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  other-* 
wise  attained,  but  these  conditions  are  rare,  and  are  nearly  everywhere 
and  always  temporary.  That  is  especially  the  case  here,  where  climatic 
changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  which  extend  notably  the  arable 
limits.  An  experience  of  thirty  years  on  the  great  plains  of  the  West 
illustrates  the  fact  that  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  ground,  while 
they  may  not  have  increased  the  volume  of  rainfall,  have  yet  mani- 
festly equalized  it  throughout  the  year  to  such  an  extent  as  to  convert 
vast  regions  that  thirty  years  ago  were  an  apparent  desert,  as  much  so  as 
is  New  Mexico  to-day,  into  reliable  agricultural  counties.  The  same 
influences  are  now  in  operation  here,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
same  results  will  follow,  and  that  in  due  time.  In  large  portions  of  the 
Territory  water  is  being  developed  by  boring  and  sinking  wells.  On 
the  Jaruado  del  Muerto,  a  region  90  by  40  miles  in  extent,  and  hemmed 
in  on  either  side  by  almost  impassable  mountains,  known  as  the  *' Jour- 
ney of  Death,"  from  the  fact  that  numbers  of  people  and  animals  have 
perished  from  thirst  in  attempting  to  traverse  it,  water  is  now  obtained 
in  abundance  at  a  number  of  places  at  depths  ranging  from  20  to  100 
feet. 

On  the  Staked  Plains,  or  "Llano  Estacado,"  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Territory,  and  also  on  the  San  Augustine  plains  in  the  west,  and  on 
the  great  plain  about  the  city, of  Demingin  the  south,  heretofore  sterile, 
waterless  regions,  a  large  number  of  wells  have  been  sunk  and  an  abun- 
dance of  water  developed,  and  numbers  of  instances  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  permanent  surface  water  in  the  form  of  springs  and 
running  streams  has  been  developed  by  occupancy  and  cultivation.  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  great  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  in  re- 
gard to  this  feature  of  the  country. 

The  absorption  of  large  areas  for  stock  ranges  means  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  dumb  brutes  to  the  exclusion  of  people,  where  there 
can  be  no  society,  no  schools,  no  roads,  no  improvement,  no  develop- 
ment. Under  such  conditions  the  country  would  be  condemned  to  per- 
petual semi-barbarism. 

While  for  the  time  being  this  may  be  the  best  use  that  can  be  made 
of  considerable  portions  of  the  Western  Territories,  yet  the  fact  that 
that  time  is  limited  by  the  manifestly  changing  climatic  conditions 
proves  the  unwisdom  of  changing  the  land  laws  to  conform  to  existing 
conditions.  With  the  changes  already  manifest  people  will  come  upon 
these  plains,  as  they  have  elsewhere  in  the  West;  and  people  are  worth 
more  to  the  State  than  steers,  for  they  establish  civilization^  develop- 
ment, growth,  and  progress. 

With  these  climatic  changes  wiU  come  other  conditions.  As  it  is  now, 
it  is  estimated  that  20  acres  of  grass  is  required  to  prepare  a  steer  for 
market.  With  the  incoming  of  people  consequent  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  water  and  the  extension  of  the  arable  limits  the  pastoral  re- 
gions will  become  from  year  to  year  correspondingly  diminished.    That 
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in  turn  will  necessitate  better  breeds  of  stock,  smaller  herds,  and  better 
grasses,  so  that  in  the  end  the  State  will  be  doubly  benefited,  first  i» 
the  accnmulatiou  of  people  and  the  conseqaent  development  of  a  higher 
civilization,  and  second  in  the  superior  grades  and  smaller  numbers  of 
cattle,  leaving  the  ranchmau  as  rich  in  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  as  he 
is  now  in  many  times  that  number.  Other  conditions  being  equals  it 
is  a  thousand  times  better  for  the  State  that  a  hundred  thousand  head 
of  cattle  be  owned  by  a  thousand 'men  than  by  one  man. 

One  method  whereby  these  changes  may  be  hastened,  and  one  to 
which  I  desire  earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  and  of 
Gongr^s,  is  to  encourage  by  suitable  legislation  the  creation  of  reser- 
voirs in  the  mountain  arroyas  for  the  irrigation  of  the  mesas  spread  out 
for  many  miles  at  their  base ;  as  a  rule  there  are  abundant  rains  and 
snows  in  nearly  all  the  mountain  regious.  In  the  declivities  of  all  these 
mountains  are  frequent  cafions  or  gulches,  which  can  be  dammed  with 
not  very  great  expense  for  the  erection  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and  thus  se- 
cure, it  is  believed,  an  ample  store  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  very 
extensive  districts  of  country  that  now  are  waterless  and  practically  im- 
possible of  cultivation.  These  mountain  districts  are  generally  public 
lands  and  cannot  be  taken  up  in  sufficient  quantities,  under  the  land 
laws,  for  this  purpose.  I  would  suggest  legislation  whereby  corpora- 
tions of  individuals  organized  under  Territorial  law  could  have  the  free 
use  of  these  mountain  lands  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  purpose 
named,  with  the  possession  and  use  thereof  for  that  purpose  assured  so 
long  as  these  reservoirs  should  be  maintained  by  them. 

lAXINO  PUEBLO  LANDS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Territory  the  county 
assessors  of  the  various  counties  are  required  to  assess  for  taxation  the 
lands  held  in  common  as  reservations  by  the  various  communities  of 
Pueblo  Indians.  These  people,  though  they  have  never  exercised  the 
right  of  suffrage,  were  made  citizens  of  Mexico  by  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  that  Republic,  and  by  the  treaty  of  annexation  transferred  tc^ 
the  United  States  as  such.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  communities,  re- 
siding upon  distinct  reservations,  embracing  in  the  aggregate  453,427 
acres.  These  lands  are  among  the  best  in  the  Territory,  and  are  be- 
coming very  valuable  by  reason  of  the  improvements  and  developments 
made  from  year  to  year  in  their  vicinity. 

This  nearly  a  half  a  million  acres  of  valuable  land  is  that  much  taken 
out  of  the  resources  of  Territorial  revenues,  and  imposes  a  correspond- 
ing burden  upon  the  balance.  These  people  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
governmental  protection  and  of  good  markets  for  their  products  afforded 
by  their  white  neighbors,  but  share  none  of  the  burdens  of  government* 
This  condition  produces  yearly  increasing  complications,  which  can  be 
remedied  only  by  Congressional  action. 

APACHE  IKDIAN  BAIDS. 

In  May  and  June  last  very  destructive  raids  into  this  Territory  were 
made  by  renegade  bands  of  Apache  Indians,  located  on  the  White 
Mountain  or  San  Carlos  Indian  reservation  in  Arizona.  During  that 
raid,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  fifty  citizens  of  the  Territory 
were  killed,  large  amounts  of  property  in  cattle,  horses,  and  improve- 
ments were  destroyed,  and  general  development  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  Territory  was  8topi>ed.    Early  in  October  another  raid  oc- 
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marred,  in  the  inaia  by  the  same  bands,  in  which  several  persons  were 
killed,  with  a  further  destruction  of  property.  The  eastern  line  of  the 
>8an  Oarlos  reservation  is  but  some  30  miles  from  the  west  line  of  this 
Territory,  inside  of  which  lies  a  region  150 by  200  miles  in  extent,  consti- 
4iuting  the  richest  mineral  and  grazingdistrict  in  the  southwest.  Thisdis- 
i^rict  has  been  devastated  by  these  Indians  almost  yearly  for  many  years, 
ifrom  no  known  provocation  except  the  instinct  of  murder  aiud  pillage, 
^nd  many  hundreds  of  the  pioneers  of  this  Territory  have  been  bntchei^ 
;and  other  hundreds  impoverished,  till,  outraged  by  their  unredressed 
"wrongs,  the  settlers  of  that  region  see  no  prospect  of  relief  until  radical 
Pleasures  are  adopted  by  the  Government  either  in  the  disarming  of 
these  Indians  or  their  removal  to  some  more  isolated  locality  away  from 
their  former  haunts,  where  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  pass 
and  watering  place  in  the  mountains,  and  thus  able  to  effectually 
«lude  pursuit.  Large  numbers  of  the  Territorial  militia  have  been 
and  are  now  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  troops  in  the 
defense  of  the  settlements ;  but  this  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
Territory,  which  the  people  are  unable  and  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
l>ear.  It  is  believed  that  the  employment  by  the  army  commanders  of 
large  numbers  of  Indians  as  scouts,  constitutes  to  a  large  degree  the 
secret  of  the  failure  to  find  and  destroy  these  marauding  bands  during 
the  past  two  years,  while  the  practice  of  permitting  them  to  return  to 
the  reservation  to  be  fed  when  the  season  becomes  too  inclement  for 
further  hostile  movement,  but  condones  their  past  crimes  and  invites 
them  to  a  repetition  of  those  crimes  on  the  advent  of  another  spring  and 
summer.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  suggest  that  the  arming  of  the 
militia  of  the  Territory  with  weapons  of  an  abandoned  caliber  has  in 
many  instances  proven  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  the' impossibility 
of  interchanging  ammunition  with  the  United  States  troops  operating 
in  conjunction  with  militia.  The  Congressional  enactment  providing 
that  the  Territories  be  supplied  with  only  obsolete  and  abandoned  arms 
is  a  very  unjust  measure.  The  hostile  Indians  and  others  against 
whom  the  militia  must  be  used  are  as  a  rule  always  armed  with  the 
t)est  makes  on  the  market,  and  to  restrict  the  lawful  forces  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  inferior  weapons  with  which  to  fight  outlaws  is  not  only  an 
injustice  but  a  cruelty.  I  earnestly  recommend  Congressional  action 
on  this  subject. 

EDUCATION. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Territory  are  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  The  late  legislature  enacted  a 
public  school  law,  which,  though  imperfect  in  some  essential  features,  is 
^  step  in  advance  and  a  good  beginning  in  the  line  of  progress.  Pub- 
lic schools  are  being  somewhat  generally  established,  and  the  public  at- 
tention is  being  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  Territory.  The  period  fixed  by  the  law  for  the  making  of 
the  reports  of  the  school  superintendents  not  having  arrived,  I  have 
no  official  data  on  that  subject,  except  what  is  afforded  by  the  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  census,  recently  concluded.  By  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  have  attended  school  within  the  year  is  10,232,  while 
for  the  census  year  1880  the  number  was  4,755,  a  gain  of  5,477 ;  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  cannot  read  is  now  42,091,  while  in  1880  it 
was  52,994,  a  gain  of  10,003 ;  and  that  the  number  who  cannot  write  is 
now  44,899,  while  in  1880  it  was  57,156,  a  gain  of  12,257. 

This  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  gratifying  rate  of  improvement, 
which  cannot  fail  of  rapid  increase  with  the  improvement  of  our  edaca- 
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tional  system  and  facilities,  and  the  growing  interest  in  educational 
matters  among  the  people. 

IN  GENERAL. 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory  1,109  miles  of  railroad^ 
constructed  within  the  past  five  years — of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F^  and  branches,  675  miles;  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  174 
miles ;  Denver  and  Bio  Grande,  80  miles,  and  of  the  Southern  Pacifia 
and  branches  180  miles.  In  addition  to  this,  the  extension  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  from  its  crossing  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Vh  at  Albuquerque  eastward  to  the  Texas  boundary,  a  distance  of  200^ 
miles,  is  practically  assured  during  the  coming  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  railroad  construction  within  the  Territory  will 
then  become  active,  as  a  number  of  railroad  enterprises  are  now  quite 
matured,  and  all  demanded  by  the  increasing  development  of  the  coun- 
ty- 

The  assessment  rolls  for  1885,  made  up  on  the  1st  of  March  last,  show^ 

$37,  600,498  of  property  assessed  for  taxation,  against  $28,422,839  for 
1884,  an  increase  of  9,077,659.  This  property  consists  in  part  of  778,271 
head  of  cattle,  36,153  horses,  1,470,824  sheep,  44,619  other  domestia 
animals. 

The  net  gain  in  farm  products  since  the  census  of  1880  has  beea 
$1,000,000,  and  the  value  of  manufactures  for  1885  is  $3,500,000.  The 
wool  clip  for  the  year  was  3,376,150  pounds,  a  falling  off  from  the  pre* 
vioulB  year,  numbers  of  sheep-growers  having  abandoned  that  industry 
for  cattle-raising. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

EDMUND  G.  ROSS, 

Oovemor  of  Neto  Mexico^ 
Hon.  L.  Q.  0.  Lamab, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNOR   OF  UTAH. 


Tebritoby  of  Utah,  Executive  Office, 

Salt  Lake  City,  October  17,  1885. 

Sir:  The  past  year  may  very  properly  be  said  to  have  been  the  most 
eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  execution  of 
national  law,  in  the  face  of  a  bitter  opposition  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  assume  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  control,  over  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  has  been  successful  to  a  degree  which  by  many 
heretofore  was  regarded  as  impossible.  A  crisis  is  now  at  liand,  which 
must  have  one  of  two  results.  The  Government  either  must'yield  its 
claim  for  continued  supremacy  over  one  of  its  Territories,  permit  its 
power  to  be  broken,  and  the  laws  nullified,  or  there  must  be  a  surren- 
der to  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Government  upon  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  governor  I  undertook  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  Territory  in  whole  and  in  de- 
tail, and  to  investigate  the  questions  of  difference.  I  found  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  I  had  little  reason  to  believe  could  exist  under  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Coming,  as  I  believed,  to  a  people  who  revered  the  Constitution,  I  was 
unwilling  to  believe  otherwise.  Knowing  them  to  be  given  to  pol^'g- 
amy,  I  felt  that  this  excess  would  carry  with  it  its  own  punishment, 
and  that  time  and  contact  with  the  people  of  a  common  country,  who 
held  that  the  monogamous  system  of  marriage  was  the  very  foundation 
of  our  hope  to  continue  a  Government  controlled  by  the  people,  1  was 
slow  to  conclude  that  a  fixed  purpose  existed  to  force  their  views  upon 
the  country,  and  to  build  up  a  kingdom  which  was  "to  supplant  this 
and  every  other  Government.''  I  found  that  administrations  had  been 
misled ;  that  proposed  legislation  had  been  robbed  of  effective  features ; 
and  that  Congressional  action  had  been  defeated  by  mi8rei)re8eutation8 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  I  found  that  appeals  from  good  citizens  had 
been  unanswered,  and  that  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  pervaded  those  who 
had  confidently  looked  to  their  Government  for  redress  of  the  many 
wrongs  they  had  so  long  borne  and  grievances  they  had  so  often  pre- 
senteii  for  redress. 

At  your  request  I  now  present,  "  for  the  information  of  the  President,'' 
facts  and  conclusions  gleaned  from  nearly  six  years  of  residence  and 
official  observation,  and  which  I  am  sure  the  business  and^  official 
records  and  history  of  the  Territory  will  even  more  than  fully  sustain. 
The  utterances  of  the  President  admonish  me  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  show  that  grievous  wrongs  exist.    I  shall,  therefore  deal 
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more  particularly  with  the  present,  and  such  facts  as  tend  to  show 
what  remedies  have  fallen  short  of  a  solution  of  our  troubles  aud  what 
remedies  are  required  to  solve  them. 

The  Mormon  authorities  unquestionably  control  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  by  means  of  legislatures  named  by  them  have  persist- 
ently thwarted  the  purposes  of  Congress,  by  which  means  national  con- 
trol over  its  best  Territory  is  perverted.  Unbearable  as  this  condition 
is  regarded  by  all  good  people  in  every  section,  the  further  fact  is  shown 
in  the  present  term  of  the  district  court  of  this  city  where  a  numberof 
leading  Mormons,  convicted  of  crime  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
solemnly  decline  to  acknowledge  the  binding  effect  of  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  declare  their  purpose  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  the  dis- 
obedience for  which  they  stand  arraigned  or  convicted,  aad  as  a  reason 
for  such  action  assert  that  to  do  otherwise  would  bring  them  under  the 
bau  of  the  organization  to  which  they  belong,  and  would  leave  them  to 
be  regarded  with  scorn  and  contempt  by  their  associates  aud  people. 

Some  of  the  better  men  of  those  so  arraigned,  recognizing  their  obliga- 
tions as  naturalized  citizens,  have  promised  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  desist 
from  counseling  others  to  violate  them,  for  which  they  have  been  de- 
nounced as  traitors  in  violent  manner  and  in  innumerable  ways.  I 
refer  to  the  cases  of  United  States  vs.  H.  B.  Clawson,  United  States 
against  O.  P.  Arnold,  United  States  against  John  Sharp  and  others, 
and  to  coi)ies  of  the  official  Mormon  or^an,  the  Deseret  News,  on  the 
days  following  the  determination  of  their  respective  cases  in  the  courts. 
Beyond  all  this  is  the  fact  that  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Mormons, 
the  highest  authority  on  earth  acknowledged  by  them — the  first  presi 
dency,  with  which  the  quorum  of  twelve  agree,  decides  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  in  error,  and  solemnly  asserts  that 
laws  determined  by  that  court  to  be  constitutional  are  in  fact  uncon- 
stitutional and  therefore  not  binding  upon  the  Mormon  people,  and  the 
distinguished  ecclesiastical  jurists  composing  that  court  of  the  tirst  presi- 
dency, from  their  places  of  concealment  from  the  United  States  marshal, 
counsel  and  direct  their  followers  to  persist  in  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  this  country.  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  deliverance  made  by  the 
first  presidency  at  the  Logan  conference  during  this  nlonth.  (See  Ex- 
hibit A.) 

These  statements  being  true,  it  is  necessarily  true  that  a  good  Mor- 
mon cannot  be  a  good  citizen.  People  who  disregard  and  teach  others 
to  violate  the  laws  and  all  those  who  belong  to  and  give  material  aid  to 
organizations  which  teach,  advise,  and  counsel  others  to  commit  any  act 
defined  by  law  to  be  a  crime  should,  to  say  the  least,  be  deprived  of  the 
I)ower  to  write  laws  for  the  government  of  any  part  of  our  country. 

The  treatment  of  the  Utah  question  up  to  the  present  enactments  has 
resulted  in  allowing  a  treasonable  growth  hereof  alien  sentiment  whick 
decisive  measures  would  have  adjusted  years  ago.  The  Government, 
apparently  so  fearful  that  it  might  do  wrong,  has  failed  to  do  right,  and 
to  that  extent  may  be  said  to  be  morally  responsible.  If,  under  any 
circumstances,  a  blunder  may  be  regarded  as  worse  than  acrime,certaifi]y 
indifference  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  legislation  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  should  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  blun- 
der. It  is  true  that  during  thirty  years  the  Government  has  forgiven 
the  Mormon  leaders  for  open  rebellion  against  the  armed  forces  and 
authorities  of  the  United  States  and  other  aud  innumerable  indignities 
to  the  nation  itself. 

It  has  iippealed  to  them,  time  after  time,  to  obey  the  laws  and  "  to  be 
like  the  rest  of  us."    It  has  legitimated  and  given  honorable  place  before 
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the  world  to  their  children  boru  out  of  lawful  wedlock.  The  generosity 
of  this  treatment  they  have  disregarded.  They  have  accepted  the  gifts 
and  have  smitten  the  hands  of  the  giver.  They  have  abused  this  gen- 
erosity to  strengthen  their  power  over  a  too-confiding  people  large 
nambers  of  whom  try  to  be,  and  under  other  circumstances  would  be, 
worthy  citizens  of  our  country,  and  have  abused  and  have  made  out- 
casts of  the  few  who  have  announced  their  determination  to  obey  the 
laws. 

The  right  of  people  to  believe  what  they  choose  is  unquestioned,  and 
in  that  belief  they  are  entitled  to  whatever  of  comfort  and  happiness 
such  belief  may  bring  to  them,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  hereaf- 
ter, and,  further,  the  Government  will,  as  it  has  done,  protect  them 
in  the  fullest  exercise  of  that  belief,  be  it  religious  or  otherwise.  One 
may  believe  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living,  and  that  in  order  to  at- 
tain that  living  he  is  warranted  to  go  out  upon  the  highway  and  rob 
to  that  extent.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  when  he  puts  that  belief  into 
practice  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Government  to  punish  him  for 
robbery.  A  person  may  believe  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  of  divine 
origin,  an<l  that  plural  marriage  is  authorized  by  revelation ;  but  when 
in  the  face  of  a  plain  statute,  which  is  intended  to  protect  the  marriage 
system  of  one  man  to  one  woman,  he  indulges  that  belief  to  the  extent 
of  marrying  more  than  one  woman,  he  becomes  a  bigamist  and  must  an- 
swer for  the  oflense.  The  law  of  1862  was  the  first  to  make  bigamy  a 
statutory  crime  in  this  Territory.  That,  and  the  Poland  bill  of  1874, 
and  the  later  and  more  comprehensive  statute  known  as  the  Edmunds 
law,  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  accepted  by 
all  law-abiding  citizens  as  the  law  of  the  land.  But  we  are  confronted 
here  in  Utah  by  the  decision  of  the  high  council  of  the  Mormon  Church 
declaring  otherwise,  and  many  people,  following  that  decision,  have  sub- 
jected themselves  to  fines  and  imprisonment  rather  than  conform  to 
national  law,  and  thousands  outside  of  the  penitentiary,  who  are  en- 
joying the* protection  and  benefit  of  the  Government  and  the  privileges 
of  the  elective  franchise,  are  not  less  guilty  in  one  senses  and  are  not 
better,  if  so  goo<l,a8  many  who  are  in  prison.  Every  Territorial  officer, 
by  vfrtue  of  Territorial  statutes,  and  these  are  always  and  necessarily 
Mormons ;  every  legislature  of  the  past,  and  the  Delegate  of  the  Mor- 
mom  Church  in  Washington,  have  used  and  are  using  every  etfort  to 
thwart  the' execution  of  these  laws  and  to  break  down  those  who  un- 
der the  law  are  intelligently  and  honestly  endeavoring  to  enforce  them. 
These  public  officers  are  following  the  edict  of  the  ecclesiastical  high 
council,  and  by  words  and  acts  are  urging  others  to  do  so,  and  glorify- 
ing those  who  upon  conviction  in  the  courts  declare  their  purpose  "to 
live  up  to  their  privileges*'  as  so  construed. 

Instances  of  this  action  are  presented  in  the  speech  of  Hon.  John  T. 
Caine,  Delegate  in  Congress,  delivered  before  the  Logan  conference  a 
few  days  since,  and  the  following  extract  from  his  paper,  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald,  October  11,  1885. 

George  Romney  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  The  following  day 
Mr.  Caine's  paper  said : 

There  is  sorrow  when  a  mau  like  George  Romney  goes  to  the  penitentiary  ;  but  when 
one  does  go  his  friends  and  acquaintances  feel  like  taking  off  their  hats  to  him,  for 
they  feel  that  a  brave  and  honest  man  is  suffering  because  of  his  bravery  and  honesty, 
which  will  not  permit  him  to  do  otherwise. 

The  fact  that  the  Territorial  oflBcers  of  whom  I  speak,  every  legislature 
of  the  past,  and  the  Congressional  Delegate  (and  that  too,  the  legislatures 
and  Delegate  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States),  all  vindic- 
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tively  joining  and  leading  in  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  presents  a  travesty  upon  government  with- 
out parallel. 

But  it  is  said  these  have  committed  no  crimes,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  questioned.  Is  this  true  I  And  if  it  be  true,  would  it  not  be  well 
in  justice  to  repeal  some  laws  and  enact  others,  by  which  privileges 
which  should  be  esteemed  may  be  forfeited  to  such  conspirators  against 
the  well  being  of  law  and  order  and  the  enlightened  civilization  of  the 
world  f 

The  man  wlio  consi)ire8  with  another  and  sends  him  out  into  the  street 
to  commit  murder  upon  a  passer-by,  and  covers  his  co  conspirator  from 
danger  at  the  hands  of  their  victim  with  a  rifle  from  his  place  t)f  con- 
cealment, is  a  guilty  man.  The  man  who  holds  a  women  while  another 
ravishes  her  is  alike  guilty.  This  being  true,  it  follows  that  a  monog- 
amist Mormon  is  not  deserving  of  as  much  consideration  as  a  polyg- 
amist,  for  the  reason  that,  where  two  men  claim  to  believe  that  polyg- 
amy is  divinely  appointed,  the  one  who  follows  that  belief  into  a  con- 
'scientious  practice  is  the  honester  of  the  two.  If  you  punish  the  hon- 
ester  one,  you  at  least  should  disfranchise  the  other  who  belongs  and 
gives  material  aid  and  support  and  defense  to  an  organization  banded 
to  do  an  unlawful  thing.  The  api)lication  of  this  principle  is  found  em- 
bodied in  the  Idaho  sti.tutes,  the  validity  of  which' has  been  sustained 
by  Chief  Justice  Hayes.  With  this  enactment  the  monster  was  throttled, 
and  with  it  the  growth  and  political  power  of  Mormonism  is  ended  in 
that  Territory.  National  supremacy  cannot  be  upheld  in  Utah  as  long 
as  political  power  is  vested  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  nullifying  the 
statutes  of  Congress,  and  for  so  doing  are  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington.  1  protest,  for  myself  and  for  all  good  people,  that  such 
application  of  public  funds  be  no  longer  made. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  presided  over, 
respectively,  by  the  chief-justice  and  the  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court.  There  should  be  four  districts,  or  perhaps  not"more  dis- 
tricts but  certainly  four  judges,  and  the  United  States  attorney  should 
be  allowed  three  good  assistants  and  a  clerk,  for  the  reason  that  the  law 
of  Congress  of  1874  imposes  upon  that  officer  the  prosecution  rff  all 
Territorial  cases  in  addition  to  the  United  States  cases.  Besides  the 
duties  which  pertain  to  like  officers  in  the  States  and  other  Territories, 
he  stands  in  the  relation  of  the  attorney-general  and  prosecuting  officer 
of  the  several  districts  in  Territorial  prosecutions.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
imposes  responsibility  and  great  labor  upon  that  officer.  A  more  vig- 
orous i)rosecution  of  polygamy  and  unlawful-cohabitation  cases,  which 
the  situation  requires,  would  call  for  still  further  help  and  more  courts. 

I  embody  herein  a  memorandum  of  the  business  in  the  third  judicial 
district,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Zane,  sitting  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  business  of  the  first  district,  presided  over  by  Associate  Justice 
Powers,  and  the  second  district,  presided  over  by  Associate  Justice 
Boreman,  is  of  like  character,  namely : 

DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THK  THIRD  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  OF   UTAH    TERRITORY. 

Memorandum. — Since  Jannary  1,  1884;  there  have  been  begun  in  this  court  5^  civil 
cases.  During  the  same  period  there  have  been  found  72  indictments  for  offenses  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  65  of  which  indictments  were  brought 
for  the  offenses  of  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation.  During  the  same  period 
there  have  been  found  8H  indictments  for  offenses  committed  against  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah  for  various  offenses. 

September  term^  A,  D.  1885. — At  the  beginning  of  this  term  there  were  upon  the  civil 
calendar  of  this  court  for  trial  at  law  and  in  equity  280  cases.  There  were  also  upon 
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the  civil-law  and  motion  calendar  forbearing  at  the  same  time,  63  demurrers,  motions, 
&c.  There  were,  farther,  upon  the  criminal  calendar,  for  trial  at  this  term,  65  cases, 
42  of  which  were  cases  nnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  One  case  for  perjury, 
another  for  stealing  public  property,  and  the  remaining  40  cases  under  United  States 
laws  were  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  under  the  Edmunds  law.  Twenty- 
three  of  tbe  above  65  criminal  cases  were  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory. Polygamy  and  unlawful  coha'ntation  since  January  1,  1884,  there  have  been 
disposed  of  cases  as  follows :  In  three  cases  verdicts  of  not  guilty  were  returned,  but 
one  case  was  again  tried  and  defendant  convicted,  and  another  indictment  was  brought 
in  a  second  case  and  the  defendant  plead  guilty.  In  one  case  the  jury  disagreed,  but 
the  defendant  was  subsequently  tried  and  convictel.  Three  cases  were  dismissed; 
but  indictments  were  all  found  prior  to  January  1,  1884.  In  18  cases  tbe  defendants 
plead  gnilty.  In  16  cases  convictions  were  obtained.aft^r  jury  trial,  making  in  all  34 
convictions  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation.  Twenty-nine  cases  for  offenses 
of  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  are  now  pending  before  the  court. 

The  above  memorandum  is  correct. 

[SEAL.]  J.  M.  ZANE, 

CUrk  Third  District  Court, 

An  analysisof  the  foregoing  statement  presentm)f  itself  a  completehis- 
tory  of  tbe  questions  involved  in  Utah.  Under  the  Edmunds  law  and 
by  this  court  polygamy  in  all  itii  hideousness  has  been  laid  bare  and  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  deal  successfully  with  the  question  demon- 
strated. Intelligent  interpretations  of  the  laws  by  Chief  Justice  Zane, 
and  able  presentments  by  the  United  States  attorney,  Dickson,  have  re- 
sulted in  shattering  the  heretofore  apparently  impregnable  walls  of  de- 
fense which  surrounded  tbe  degrading  system  of  polygamy  prevailing 
here. 

Before  the  bar  of  this  court  that  degradation  has  been  shown  in  the 
painful  lack  of  manhood  upon  the  part  of  those  arraigned  for  polygamy 
or  unlawful  cohabitation,  in  permitting  their  plural  wives  to  be  sent  into 
imprisonment  for  contempt  in  vain  endeavors  to  shield  themselves  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  women  under  oath  have  denied  a  knowledge 
of  the  paternity  of  their  children  in  attempts  to  shield  the  offenders.  Men 
otherwise  good  have  abandoned  their  families  by  going  to  the  peni- 
tentiary rather  than  disobey  the  cruel  edict  of  polygamous  leaders  in 
their  defense  of  the  infamous  system.  A  few  others,  more  manly  and 
less  fanatical,  have  had  the  courage  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  law 
is  above  us  all,  and  these  have  received  the  lighter  inflictions  of  the  law, 
and  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  families  and  education 
of  all  their  children  and  pursuing  the  different  paths  of  duty  and  busi- 
ness. 

In  order  to  present  the  strongest  arguments  from  the  Mormon  view 
of  the  situation,  go  far  as  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  are  con- 
cerned, I  ask  your  attention  to  the  cases  and  statements  of  John  Nich- 
olson and  Hiram  B.  Clawson  and  the  words  of  Judge  Zane  in  sentencing 
them.  The  former  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  his  faith, 
and  editor  and  representative  of  the  leaders.  The  latter,  H.  B.  Claw- 
son,  is  an  intelligent  and  kindly  man,  a  leading  business  man,  and  a 
bishop. 

Bishop  Clawson  concluded  as  follows : 

To  me  there  are  only  two  courses:  One  is  a  prison  and  honor,  the  other  is  liberty 
and  dishonor.     Your  honor,  I  have  done. 

Judge  Zane  then  addressed  the  prisoner  as  follows : 

Mr.  Clawson,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  court  now  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
law  against  you.  You  state,  as  a  reason  for  your  present  course,  that  you  formed  the 
relations  for  which  you  are  now  to  be  punished  thirty  years  ago,  and  thaf  you  then 
believed  it  was  right.  A  man's  beliefs  do  not  justify  a  willful  violation  of  the  law.  It 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  at  least  some  of  the  members  of  the  sect  to  which  you  he- 
long  that  polygamy  was  lawful  previous  to  the  Edmunds  law  and  the  law  of  1862. 
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There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  United  States,  anywhere,  when  polygamy 
lawful.  Probably  the  greatest  commentator  npon  the  common  law  who  nas  ever  lived, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  commenting  upon  the  common  law  (which  has 
been  in  force  in  this  Territory  since  it  has  been  acquired  by  the  United  States),  after 
referring  to  the  disabilities  which  prevent  the  contract  of  legal  marriage,  used  this 
language:  "The  first  of  these  legal  disabilities  is  a  prior  marriage — having  another 
husband  or  wife  living — in  which  case,  besides  the  penaltieR  consequent  upon  it  as  a 
felony,  the  second  marriage,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  void,  polygamy  being  con- 
demned both  by  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  policy  of  all  prudent  states, 
especially  in  these  northern  climates,''  and  then  refers  to  a  remark  of  Justinian  con- 
demning polygamy.  (1  Blackstone's  Com.,  43.').)  And  it  is  believed  that  under  the 
laws  of  Mexico,  before  this  Territory  was  even  acquired  by  the  United  States,  polyg- 
amy was  not  recognized.  It  was  unlawful,  and  at  the  time  you  state  you  formed  these 
relations  the  law  prevented  you  from  doing  it.  When  you  formed  them  they  were  ut- 
terly void — as  if  they  had  never  been  contracted.  The  second  wife,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  was  nothing  more  than  a  concubine,  aud  the  children  born  of  those  relations 
were  bastards.  The  law  condenmed  it,  and  principle  has  condemned  it  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  that  you  claim  it  to  be  your  religion  (and  I  infer  that  you  think  because 
that  is  so  you  ought  not  to4>e  punished)  is  no  defense.  The  law  docs  not  attempt  to 
regulate  the  internal  relations  of  a  man,  so  to  speak — that  is  to  say,  his  faith,  his  be- 
liefs, his  feelings-  He  can  exorcise  his  faith,  he  can  exercise  his  belief,  but  wh»-u  that 
belief  and  those  feelings  become  external  and  attack  the  institutions  upon  which  so- 
ciety rests,  the  law  takes  hold  of  it,  and  it  is  not  protected. 

A  man  may  believe  and  worship  as  he  pleases.  Religion,  that  part  of  it  at  least  that 
the  law  protects,  is  internal — it  consists  of  faith,  feeling,  and  worship.  When  a  man, 
however,  claims  that  the  formation  of  relations^  such  as  you  profess  to  believe  in — 
when  he  forms  such  relations  as  you  have  formed — then  the  law  acts  upon  it;  it  dues 
not  allow  the  institutions  upon  which  society  rests  to  be  attacked  by  religion  any  more 
than  by  any  other  means.  So  that  is  no  defense.  The  frdmern  of  the  Constitution  so 
understood  it.  The  Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States  basso  interpreted  it,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  law  which  you  have  violated,  have  so  interpreted 
it,  and  your  faith  is  no  justification  for  your  unlawful  acts. 

The  American  people,  and  the  whole  civilized  world,  with  the  exception  of  this  sect, 
and  probably  some  other  few — such  as  tree-love  organizations — believe  in  the  monog- 
amic  marriage,  and  repudiate  the  polygamous  marriage,  and  repudiate  polyandry — 
the  marriage  of  one  wife  to  a  number  of  husbands. 

Besides,  this  institutitm  which  you  profess  to  believe  in  is  an  unjust  one.  Marriage 
is  looked  upon  in  the  eye  of  the  common  law  as  a  contract.  If  it  is  like  all  other 
contracts,  it  should  be  equally  enforced.  Now,  if  a  man  and  a  woman  make  a  con- 
tract relating  to  property  or  to  services,  the  law  enforces  that  contract  equally 
against  both.  To  say  it  could  be  enforced  against  the  woman,  and  that  the  man 
might  divide  whatever  might  be  the  consideration  of  the  contract  between  a  numher 
of  other  women,  would  be  unjust.  When  a  man  and  woman  enter  into  the  marriage 
relation,  all  there  is  to  that  relation  besides  the  feeling  of  love  and  devotion  to  each 
other,  consists  in  the  duties  and  obligations  which  they  owe  in  consequence  of  that 
relation ;  and  if  the  woman  is  held  to  it,  and  the  man  may  say :  *'  These  duties  I  owe 
you  I  will  distribute  amonpf  a  hundred";  or,  if  you  please,  a  much  less  number — *'  two 
or  more  '^ — if  the  law  sanctions  that  it  is  unjust.  It  makes  it*a  binding  contract  upon 
the  woman  and  not  upon  the  man.  Or  if  you  say  that  neither  is  bound  by  it,  then 
this  institution  of  marriage  is  a  rope  of  sand  that  binds  nothing.  This  institution 
upon  which  the  family  rests,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  its  pro- 
gress, as  we  trust,  through  all  ages,  depends,  means  nothing.  If  ihe  woman,  not- 
withstanding this  marriage,  may  go  ana  contract  and  associate  with  a  dozen  men  as 
though  they  weie  her  husbands,  and  a  man  may  do  likewise,  then  the  institution  of 
marriage  is  broken  down  and  destroyed.  The  civilized  world  believes  that  that  is 
the  most  important  pillar  in  the  great  fabric  that  shelters  and  protects  humanity  and 
all  that  is  good  and  virtuous  in  it;  and  no  sect  nor  cree<l  will  be  allowed  in  the  United 
States  to  overthrow  it. 

You  and  your  followers  and  those  who  believe  with  you  had  just  as  well  submit  to 
the  laws  of  your  country  as  good  citizens,  because  obedience  to  the  law  is  the  highest 
duty  of  a  citizen.  I  understand  you  profess  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  you  say  you  will  not  promise  to  obey  aud  respect  its  laws,  aud  that  you  will  not 
promise  not  to  persuade  others  to  disregard  and  defy  the  laws  of  your  country. 
Thousands  of  as  brave  men  as  ever  lived  have  died  in  defense  of  those  laws  and  that 
Government,  and  it  does  not  do  for  you  to  stand  up  in  this  court,  or  anywhere,  and 
treat  those  laws  with  contempt,  and  that  Government  with  contempt  wtiich  shelters 
and  protects  us  all.  As  a  man  I  have  nothing  to  say  whatever  against  you.  I  regret 
that  you  have  not  the  courage  and  the  manhood  to  stand  up  in  detiance  of  a' sect,  and 
say  that  you  will  obey  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  that  you  will  advise  other  men 
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to  abide  by  them.  This  timidity  and  cowardice  is  not  becoming  to  an  American  citi- 
sen.  Yon  seem  to  acknowledge  that  in  your  second  reason,  because  yon  say  that  yoa 
woald  be  ostracised  and  woald  become  an  outcast  if  yon  were  to  obey  the  laws  of 
your  country — if  you  were  to  promise  to  obey  them — though  many  good  men  have 
died|  not  become  ostracised,  but  died  in  their  defense.  That  reason  constitutes  no 
Justification. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  propose,  as  I  understand,  to  continue  your  polygamous 
relations,  to  continue  yonr  adulterous  connection  with  women  who  are  not  your  legal 
wives,  however  much  I  may  respect  you  as  an  individual,  my  duty,  representing  as 
I  do  a  great  and  a  glorious  Qovernment,  will  not  allow  me  to  indulge  in  any  personal 
ieelings ;  but  the  discretion  which  I  possess  must  be  so  used  as  to  strike  down  these 
crimes  of  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation.  When  men  will  not  agree  to  obey 
the  law,  my  dnty  as  the  judge  of  this  court  requires  that  the  extreme  penalty  be  im- 
posed upon  them. 

You  will  be  sentenced,  therefore,  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  term 
of  six  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $300  and  costs,  and  be  confined  until  the  term  of 
your  imprisonment  has  expired  and  the  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

Mr.  Nicholson  said,  in  response  to  the  question  why  sentence  should 
Dot  be. pronounced  upon  him,  as  follows: 

If  yonr  honor  please,  I  will  take  advantage  of  th*'  privilege  the  court  affords  me  of 
stating  my  position  before  the  court  from  my  own  standpoint.  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  accepted  its  doctrines,  including  that  law  which  is  called  in  the  church  celestial 
marriage,  and  which  includes  a  plurality  of  wives.  At  the  time  I  entered  into  that 
relationship  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  infringing  oi\any  law  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  entered 
into  that  relationship  in  1871,  and  to  ^ive  the  court  an  idea  of  my  position  in  reference 
to  the  law  I  will  illustrate  by  stating  that  when  the  Reynold  case  was  offered  in  order 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1862,  I  wenj  on  the  stand,  at  the  request  of 
the  defendant,  and  testified  for  the  prosecution  in  order*  that  a  conviction  might  be 
obtained. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  state  to  your  honor  that  the  essence  of  a  crime  consists 
in  the  intent  to  commit  it.  There  could  have  been  no  intention  on  my  part  to  com- 
mit a  Clime. 

Years  afterwards  the  Edmunds  law  was  enacted  which  made  my  status  criminal. 
That  law  requires  that  I  should  give  up  a  vital  principle  of  my  religion  and  disrupt 
my  family  organization.  It  places  me  in  a  very  painful  position,  because  I  have  a  very 
large  family,  and  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  me  are  sacred,  and  my  affection  for  them 
is  deep.  I  don't  think  those  ties  can  be  severed  by  any  law,  no  matter  from  what 
source  it  may  spring. 

I  wish  to  say,  also,  that  the  lady  who  would  have  been  the  principal  witness  against 
me  declined  to  testify  or  do  anything  that  would  have  the  effect  of  sending  me  to 
prison.  [The  lady  referred  to  is  **  Mrs.  Jones,"  the  plural  wife,  who  was  sent  off  via 
underground  with  her  infant,  and  captured  at  Lehi.]  The  bare  contemplation  of 
cutting  her  adrift  after  such  an  exhibition  of  devotion  was  revolting  to  my  soul,  and 
I  could  not  do  it. 

People's  ideas  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  religion.  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Apostle  James,  who  stated  that  faith  without  works  was  dead.  I  believe  in  that  re- 
ligion which  finds  expression  in  action.  I  am  aware  of  the  attitude  of  this  court  and 
of  the  world  toward  our  church.  It  is  held  that  this  institution  threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  the  institution  of  monogamous  marriage.  I  must  say  that,  judging  from  the 
attitude  of  this  court  and  from  the  assaults  that  are  being  ma<le  on  our  institution,  it 
appears  there  is  not  very  much  ground  for  apprehension  of  danger  in  that  respect. 
By  some  people  I  am  also  told  that  my  relations  are  adulterous.  From  my  point  of 
view  I  have  the  consoling  reflection  that  I  am  in  excellent  company— company  that 
includes  Moses. 

My  purpose  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  It  is  that  I  shall  stand  by  my  allegiance  to 
God,  fidelity  to  my  family,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  Constitution  of  my  country. 

Judge  Zane  then  addressed  the  prisoner  as  follows : 

I  presume,  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  have  stated  your  beliefs,  convictions,  and  feelings 
candidly  and  honestly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  tliat  you  are  more  sincere  than  many  ot 
yonr  brethren  are. 

You  state  that  the  essence  of  a  crime  consists  in  the  intent  with  which  the  acts  are 
performed  which  constitute  the  offense.  While  that  is  so,  when  a  person  willfully 
violates  a  law,  the  intent  is  conclusively  presumed,  and  he  commits  a  crime  against 
the  law  and  is  liable  to  be  punished. 

Toa  speak  of  yoa  allegiance  to  God,  as  you  say ;  and,  as  t  understand  you,  yoa 
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glace  that  above  your  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  your  country  ;  and  yon  refer  to  the 
onstitntion  of  tlie  United  States,  and  as  I  infer  from  your  remarks,  yon  are  acting  in 
accordance  with  what  your  views  are  as  to  your  religious  liberty  and  rights  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  sages  of  the  day  at  which  this  instrument  was  framed,  which  constitutes  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  Government  stands,  with  all  of  its  institutions,  believed 
in  religions  liberty  ;  hut  they  defined  their  beliefs,  some  of  them  at  least,  among  others 
the  immortal  Jefferson.  They  did  not  understand  that  that  instrument  protect-ed  men 
in  committing  overt  acts  against  society  contrary  to  the  public  good,  but  understood 
that  it  was  confined  to  belief  and  worship.  Their  view  was  that  when  this  internal 
state  of  the  human  soul  or  the  human  mind  caused  parries  in  pursuance  of  such  be- 
liefs to  commit  acts  which  were  injuries  to  society,  that  instrument  did  not  protect 
those  acts  as  the  exercise  of  religion.  And  so  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  inter- 
preted that  instrument  in  adopting  the  law  under  which  you  have  been  tried,  and 
the  courts  of  this  Territorv  have  interpreted  that  law  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution 
as  it  was  understood  by  its  framers,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  final  tribunal  to  determine  all  of  these  questions  relating  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  in  pursuance  of  it,  have  pronounced  it  con- 
stitutional; and  if  there  is  one  thing  settled  in  this  country,  it  is  that  the  Edmunds 
law  is  constitutional  and  valid. 

That  being  so,  it  will  not  do  for  this  court,  and  it  seems  t^  me  it  will  not  do  for 
anybody  who  claims  the  protection  of  the  1a ws  of  the  United  States,  and  professes 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  say  that  tjiat  law  is  no  law,  and  to  set  up  his 
belief  against  it  and  defy  it. 

The  pathway  of  man  through  all  ages  is  strewn  with  the  errors  and  follies  of  those 
who  have  gone  to  their  long  account.  As  civilization  has  passed  on,  it  ha«  thrown 
off  nlany  superstitions.  In  some  lands  the  mother  sacrifices  her  child ;  the  Hindoo 
mother  casts  her  first  born  into  the  foaming  tidesof  the  Ganges  under  religious  belief; 
other  people  rolled  the  Car  of  Juggernaut  over  the  crushed  and  bleeding  bodies  of 
their  victims,  in  pursuance  of  a  religious  belief;  in  other  countries  human  beings — 
wives,  daughters,  and  friends— are  sacrificed  at  the  graves  of  the  departed.  Under 
religious  belief  men  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel,  have  been  tortured  upon  the 
rack,  and  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  name  of  religion ;  yet  it  will  not  do  to  say  all  of 
these  practices  in  the  name  of  religion  could  now  be  tolerated  in  our  civilized  country. 
Men  have  mistaken  very  often  the  feelings  which  attend  certain  desires  for  religion. 
In  some  instances  they  have  mistaken  the  feeling  which  attends  sexual  passion  for  the 
supposed  feelings  which  they  imagine  attend  an  imagined  communication  of  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  to  the  individuaH  They  have  mistaken  animal  passion  for  revela- 
tion, lust  for  religion,  in  some  cases.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so  with  you,  but  that  is 
the  case  with  many,  I  am  satisfied. 

When  any  set  of  men,  or  any  sect,  attempt  to  set  up  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
revelation  against  the  laws  of  the  country,  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. It  is  thought,  it  seems,  by  your  church  that  there  has  been  a  communica- 
tion with  respect  to  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  from  the  Almighty. 

The  civilized  world  have  interpreted  the  will  of  that  infinite  source  that  manifests 
all  things;  the  author  of  all  wisdom,  and  all  power,  and  all  goodness.  They  have 
interpreted  that,  through  their  intellects,  and  through  their  consciences,  and  have 
said  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  are  wrong.  That  is  the  expression  of  that 
infinite  source  and  of  that  infinite  author  of  all.  And  the  American  Congress  have 
taken  that  as  the  expression  of  the  trutlr  on  this  question,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  are  right.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  truth  of  the  marriage  of  one 
man  to  one  woman  is  right.  The  civilized  portions  of  the  race,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, Ijave  so  accepted  it.  This  principle,  being  the  truth,  has  survived  all  error, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  stand  forever.  '^  The  stars  may  fade  away,  the  snn 
himself  grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature,'^  as  we  observe  it,  "  may  sink  in  years,"  but 
that  truth  will  flourish  in  immortal  youth.  It  is  idle  for  any  sect  or  for  any  man.  to 
refase  tb  submit  to  this  expressed  will  of  that  infinite  author  of  all  wisdom,  and  all 
goodness  and  truth,  and  say  that  he  will  not  accept  the  truth.  If  you  do  not  submit 
^  it,  of  course  you  roust  tak:e  the  consequences;  the  will  of  the  American  people,  as 
is  expresssd  in  this  law,  will  go  on  and  grind  you  and  your  institution  to  powder. 

In  view  of  your  position,  the  sentence  is,  that  you  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary 
for  the  term  of  six  months,  and  that  you  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  and  a  fine 
of  $300,  and  stand  committed  until  the  term  of  imprisonment  expires,  and  the  fine 
and  costs  are  paid. 

MILITARY. 

In  ray  report  for  1883  I  said :  *'The  militia  of  Utah,  by  the  proper 
proclamation  of  my  predecessor,  is  not  and  cannot  be  available."  I 
again  suggest  that  such  law,  if  necessary,  be  passed,  or  orders  from  the 
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President,  if  that  may  be  done  without  further  legislation,  as  will  make 
the  military  of  the  United  States  available  in  case  of  necessity  in  the 
execution  of  process  out  of  the  courts  or  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  should  the  civil  power  be  powerless  to  do  so.  Recent  occur- 
ences in  Utah,  such  as  the  half-masting  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
and  the  excitement  growing  out  of  it,  the  late  threatening  harangue 
against  the  Government  and  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  notably  that  of  Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant  at  the  Logan  confer- 
ence. The  significance  of  these  being  that  with  a  word  of  command 
from  the  apostles  any  act  of  violence  commanded  by  them  wouhl  cer- 
tainly be  executed  by  their  followers.  The  assault  a  short  time  since 
in  the  night  time  upon  the  homes  of  United  States  Attorney  Dickson, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Varian,  and  United  States  Commis- 
sioner McKay  by  unknown  persons,  using  hand  grenades  filled  with  the 
foulest  human  excrement,  indicates  a  strong  feeling  existing  among 
some  persons  that  in  some  way  or  another  may  result  in  conflict,  and  the 
non-Mormons,  paying  one-half  the  taxes  of  the  Territory  and  producing 
one-half  of  the  wealth,  are  but  as  one  to  four  against  an  organized  and 
disciplined  host.  The  recent  massacre  of  Chinamen  in  Wyoming,  and 
other  reasons  I  might  mention,  present  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
law  or  regulations  in  refert^nce  to  the  use  of  troops  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Territories.  Whatever  may  be  the  argument  so  far  as  States  are 
concerned,  they  do  not  apply  to  the  Territories,  and,  in  my  opinion,  may 
not  longer  in  safety  be  followed.  The  half-masting  of  the  flags  on  the 
morning  of  July  *,  last,  on  the  court-house,  city  hall.  Mormon  head- 
quarters, and  other  buildings  6wned  jr  controlled  by  Mormons,  was 
such  an  occurrence  as  greatly  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  patriotic  people. 
While  the  outrage  to  the  flag  on  that  day  was  not  greater  than  the  out- 
rage for  years  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  but  a  continuation 
of  like  insults  ofl'ered  tQ  every  officer  of  the  United  States  and  every 
loyal  man  who  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  endeavored  to  do  his  duty 
in  Utah,  yet  it  was  of  such  a  character  as  appealed  more  directly  to  the 
resentment  of  all  Americans.  This  was  shown  in  ex-Confederate  and 
ex-Feileral  soldiers  joining  with  other  citizens  in  having  it  properly 
placed  and  at  least  outwardly  respected  on  public  buildings.  The  de- 
fense of  this  treatment  of  the  flag  on  the  part  of  the  Mormon  authorities, 
including  the  city  council,  I  regard  as  more  reprehensible  than  the  in- 
sult itself.  An  outbreak  was  avoided,  but  had  there  been  a  statute  at 
least  permitting  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  flag 
from  gross  insult,  this  of  itself  would  have  avoided  the  apparent  ne- 
cessity for  their  services  in  preventing  riot  and  bloodshed. 

THE  EDMUNDS  LAW. 

This  law  has  been  fully  and  intelligently  applied  by  the  court  and 
by  the  commissioners  charged  with  the  conduct  of  elections  and  the  dis- 
franchisement of  polygamists.  The  penalty  of  six  months  imprison- 
ment and  $300  fine,  as  a  maximum  for  unlawful  cohabitation,  is  shown 
in  its  application  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offense.  The  claim  that  many  Mormons  entered  into  polygamous  re- 
lations before  it  was  a  crime  is  not  true,  and  should  not  have  the  con- 
sideration asked  for  that  claim.  It  was  always  a  crime,  and  in  every 
country  and  State  from  which  every  one  of  them  came ;  it  was  a  crime 
when  this  was  Mexican  territory,  and  after  it  became  the  property  of 
the  United  States  it  continued  to  be  under  our  common  law,  and  in  1862 
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it  was  made  a  statutory  oflfeDse  ia  all  the  Territories  by  Congress.  The 
change  under  the  application  of  the  present  laws  has  been  far-reaching, 
eflective,  and  disintegrating.  The  expressions  of  the  President  have 
called  into  life  a  new  hope  in  the  hearts  of  all  law  and  order  loving 
people. 

REASONS  AND   REMEDIES. 

To  the  end  that  a  republican  form  of  government  may  be  established 
in  Utah  I  give  the  reasons  in  part,  and  the  remedies  that  will  accomplish 
the  end  sought  after.  Many  patients  have  died  because  the  doctors  dis- 
agreed. Polygamous  control  has  continued  in  Utah  because  it  has  been 
able  to  bring  about  disagreements  in  the  past  among  the  doctors  at 
Washington.  It  is  utter  folly  to  hope  for  a  thorough  settlement  as  long 
as  political  power  is  continued  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  belong  to  an 
organization  which  teaches  and  counsels  its  members  to  commit  the  crime 
of  bigamy,  polygamy  or  any  other  crime.  It  is  demonstrated  to  be  idle 
to  hope  for  reform  from  within,  and  the  man  that  continues  that  hope  is 
an  obstructionist.  The  fallacy  of  the  profession  that  all  Mormons  were 
Democrats  was  absolutely  refuted  by  the  utter  failure  of  the  support  by 
them  of  a  straigh  tout  DemocrH  tic  ticket  and  their  adherence  to  the  Mormon 
ticket,  as  shown  by  a  movement  which  was  inangurated  la -t  spring  and 
summer,  when  it  was  hoped  by  all,  and  believed  by  many,  that  in  present- 

'  ing  a  straightout  Democratic  ticket  many  of  the  younger  Mormons,  at 
least,  would  ally  themselyrs  with  parties  in  a  nati<mal  sense.  In  this 
movement  were  a  number  of  our  leading  citizens,  but  notwithstanding 
an  active  canvass  in  this  city  and  county  the  slight  vote  demonstrated 
that  it  was  a  process  too  slow  to  be  cnrried  out  by  this  or  the  following 
generation.  With  the  machinery  of  the  courts  as  now  organized  it  is 
shown  that,  whilst  say  fifty  are  convicted  of  prevailing  offenses  and  kept 
in  the  penitentiary  for  six  months,  two  hundred  and  fifty  during  a  like 
period  may  be  mustered  into  polygamy.  The  advice  of  the  leaders  to 
their  people  is  "to  continue  to  live  up  to  their  privileges'';  that  the 
storm  will  soon  blow  over.  The  much  to  be  regretted  resignation  of  dis- 
trict attorney  Dickson  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  break  in  the  cloud. 

.  The  fact  that  an  organization  exists  that  holds  allegiance  to  an  authority 
over  and  above  that  of  the  United  States  is  the  great  evil  to  be  corrected, 
and  that  polygamy,  debasing  as  it  is,  is  secondary  in  importance,  although 
a  main  prop  to  that  organization,  leaves  little  hope  for  the  completion  of 
national  supremacy  here  without  a  continued  prosecution  against  of- 
fenders by  courts  with  increased  facilities  and  penalties,  and  by  further 
and  decisive  legislation  by  Congress.  Therefore,  Congress  must  assume 
a  more  direct  control  of  the  Territory,  rather  than  the  negative  control 
heretofore  exercised.  I  commend  to  your  consideration  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Idaho  statute,"  which  is  as  follows : 

Section  2.  No  person  under  guardianship  non  eompos  mentis,  or  insane,  nor  any  per^ 
son  convicted  of  treason,  felony  or  bribery  in  this  Territory,  or  in  any  other  State,  or 
Territory  in  the  Uuion,  unless  restored  to  civil  rights,  nor  any  person  who  is  a  biga* 
mist,  or  polygamist,  or  who  teaches,  advises,  counsels  or  encourages  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  become  bigamists  or  polygamists,  or  to  commit  any  other  crime  definod  by 
law,  or  to  enter  into  what  is  known  as  plural  or  celestial  marriage,  or  who  is  a  member 
of  any  order,  organization  or  associations  which  teaches,  advises,  counsels,  or  encour- 
ages members  or  devotees  or  any  other  persons  to  commit  the  crime  of  bigamy,  or 
polygamy,  or  any  other  crime  defined  by  law,  either  as  a  rite  or  ceremony  of  each 
order,  organization  or  association,  or  otherwise,  shaU  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any 
election,  or  to  hold  any  position,  or  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  within  this  Terri- 
tory. 
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If  Cougress  will  enact  this  for  Utah  that  end  hoped  for  by  all  good 
citizens  would  be  the  result.  This  law  was  born  oat  of  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  in  Idaho,  is  founded  in  reason  and  justice,  and  has  been 
sustained  by  the  only  court  in  which  it  has  been  tested.  It  is  sug:gested 
that  the  wily  leaders  of  the  organization  aimed  at  by  this  law  propose 
~  to  cut  off  its  members  in  Idaho  pro  forma  in  order  to  defeat  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law. 

I  have  heretofore  recommended  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  organic- 
law  of  this  Territory,  which  provides  for  a  legislature,  and  in  place  of  it 
the  substitution  of  a  legislative  council,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  very  best 
men  in  the  Territory.  After  carefully  considering  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  this  remedy  I  find  no  reason  to  change  my 
'  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  measure.  Should  it  be  deemed 
objectionable  by  Congress,  as  unwise  or  unauthorized,  to  delegate  the- 
j)Ower  to  pass  penal  statutes,  then  Congress  can  pass  a  penal  code  for 
the  Territory  and  delegate  to  the  council  such  authority  as  may  safely 
and  unquestionably  be  given.  In  this  way  we  have  a  direct  control  by" 
the  parent  Government.  While  the  Idaho  statute  is  the  more  radical 
of  the  two,  I  prefer  to  have  Cougress  and  the  President  control  directly, 
and  throng  their  chosen  agencies,  in  the  belief  that,  ui)on  the  whole 
and  in  the  end,  it  will  prove  more  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Territory  and  to  the  country.  The  practical  operation  of  the  Idaho 
statute  would  be  to  have  a  legislature  elected  by  non-Mormons.  The 
creation  of  class  distinctions  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and,  therefore, 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  Congress  assume  as  direct 
control  as  practical,  even  if,  by  so  doing,  all  of  us — non-Mormons  as  well- 
as  Mormons — are  thereby  denied  the  right  of  suffrage. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  thousands  of  men  of  intelligence 
and  wealth  entirely  capable  of  local  self-government.  As  these  yielded 
readily  the  privilege  of  voting  in  order  to  secure  by  the  more  direct  con- 
trol of  Congress  a  better  government  for  the  District,  so  it  will  prove 
to  be  in  Utah.  To  say  that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  pass  such  a 
statute  is  to  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  any  statute  for  the  Ter- 
ritories, or  even  to  establish  any  form  of  Territorial  government.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  establishment  of  a  commission  is  unusual  and 
undemocratic.  When  unusual  conditions  exist,  unusual  remedies  must 
be  applied.  But  the  history  of  the  country  shows  that  it  is  neither  un- 
usual nor  undemocratic.  Different  statutes  of  every  Cougress,  and  the 
long  line  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court,  especially  in  the  Yankton 
Dakota  case,  show  the  power  of  Congress  to  be  as  complete  over  Utah 
as  it  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  it  was  right  and  wise  to  apply 
the  rule  sought  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  it  not  right  and  wise 
when  a  worse  condition  of  affairs  exists  here  than  did  or  could  exist 
there,  to  apply  that  same  rule,  and  government  here! 

I  also  ask  your  attention  to  the  precedent  of  1787  in  establishing  the 
Northwest  Territory.  The  Louisiana  statute,  which  had  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  presents  the  exact  remedy  I  suggest.  The  body  of  the 
people  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  our  Government,  were  thought  to 
be  incapable,  or  at  least  not  ready,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
unlimited  Territorial  Government.  A  legislative  council  was  provided. 
In  Florida  and  other  parts  of  the  country  the  same  principle  was  ap- 
plied, and  in  Michigan,  Lewis  Cass,  as  governor,  and  the  district  judges 
constituted  the  legislative  council  and  passed  laws  for  that  Territory. 
Where  an  unusual  condition  of  affairs  has  existed  in  the  Territories 
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this  has  been  the  accepted  and  usaal  remedy.  And  without  exception 
has  been  acceptable,  and  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  and  this 
particular  measure  was  originally  recommended  for  Utah  years  ago  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  seconded  by  Frank  Blair. 

If  it  is  said  that  this  action  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible  I  will  grant 
that.  But  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  the  necessity  exists  for  positive  Gov- 
ernmental action.  This  failing  to  be  done,  conflict  and  military  govern- 
ment will  follow  in  the  futurQ.  I  have  stood  for  nearly  six  years  in  -the 
midst  of  a  storm,  and  in  kindness  am  attempting  to  stay  the  people 
from  rushing  headlong  to  their  own  destruction.  The  Government  is 
reaching  out  its  kindly  hand  to  rescue  the  Mormon  pieople  from  being 
carried  over  the  precipice  into  which  the  stubborn  leaders  of  an  alien 
polygamous  organization  are  steering  them.  They  cannot  save  them- 
selves it  i?eems,  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  saved  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Humanity  demands  it.  The  honor  of  the  name  of  the  United  States  de- 
mands it,  and  it  is  the  unmistakable  duty  of  the  Government  promptly 
to  do  so.  I  therefore  present  the  two  propositions,  namely:  That  em- 
bodied in  the  Idaho  statute  and  that  embodied  in  the  Louisiana  statute, 
preferring  the  latter,  as  being  less  unusual  and  less  radical,  and,  there- 
fore, to  be  preferred,  if  it  will  settle  the  question,  which  I  an^  confident 
either  will  accomplish.  If  I  am  mistaken,  then  a  more  heroic  action 
must  be  adopted. 

THE  TERRITORIAL   GOVERNMENT. 

.For  a  number  of  years  an  unlawful  Territorial  Government  in  part 
has  been  persisted  in,  in  violation  of  a  law  of  Congress,  and  my  effort  to 
correct  it.  I  ask  your  attention  to  my  report  of  1883  as  to  the  whole 
question  in  Utah,  and  especially  to  this  feature.  All  Territorial  officers 
created  by  Territorial  statutes  are  holding  on  by  virtue  of  an  unauthorized 
and  unlawful  election  held  years  ago,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, an  adjudication  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Utah  Commission,  and  the  later  decision  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Garland.  It  is  questionable  if  the  bond  heretofore  given  by  these 
defdoto  officials  would  protect  the  public  in  case  of  unlawful  expendi- 
tures, defalcations,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  Very  important  business 
and  educational  interests  are  involved  in  this  matter,  and  the  last  legis- 
lature went  so  far  as  to  strike  down  the  Deseret  University  by  leaving 
it  without  an  appropriation  rather  than  to  seethewill  of  Congress  carri^ 
out  in  the  Government  of  Utah.  I  have  delayed  further  action  in  this 
matter,  trusting  that  with  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Garland 
before  them,  sustaining  my  previous  action,  the  legislature  soon  to 
assemble  would  recognize  the  law,  and  that  a  satisfactory  determina- 
tion of  this  question  would  follow.  I  append  the  opinion  marked  Ex- 
hibit B,  which  presents  in  detail  the  law  in  the  matter. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

I  embody  the  well-ordered  yearly  statement  of  the  mineral  output  of 
Utah  up  to  January.  1,  1885,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dooley,  manager  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  bank,  in  this  city,  as  follows : 
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BASE  BULLION. 


Oermania  Lead  Works .  ^ 

Hsmaaer 

Horn  Silver  Mining  Company 
Ming9  Famaoe  Company 


Ket  produ  ct  base  bullion 

Lead,  silver,  and  gold  in  ores  shipped  . . 
Matte  containing  copper,  63, 372  pounds . 


Total  base  bullion  and  ores,  63,372  pounds. 

DORR  BARS. 


Oermania  Lead  Works 


Lead, 
refined. 


Pound*. 
4. 840, 987 


un^e'SL.    ^^«"^«^-,^i°«K<>ld- 


Pounds.    I    Ounce*. 


1, 513, 455 
12, 390, 865 
22, 380,  027 
11, 860. 446 


4,840.987  '  48,144,793 
7,879.100 


4,840,987  I  56,023,893       3,253,984 


283,982 


Ontario  Silver  Mining  Company I 1,879,567 


Silver  Beef  district 
Other  mills  and  places 


Total  dore  bars. 


334,563 
17,392 


60,264 

651,699 

1, 435, 696 

326. 579 

2, 474, 238 

776. 421 

3.325 


Ouncet, 
293 
2,138 


1.111 

3,641 
266 

3,806 

685 

1,089 

2, 415, 504 


1.724 


KECAPITULATION. 

4,840,987  lbs.  refined  lead,  at  31  cents  per  lb $169,434  54 

56, 028. 893  lbs.  unrefined  lead,  at$35perton 980.418  12 

6,669,488ozs.flnesilver,at$1.08peroz 6,123,047  <M 

5, 530OZS.  fine  gold,  at$20peroz 110,600  00 

63, 372  lbs.  copper,  at  10  cents  per  lb 6,337  20 

Total  export  value $7,389,836  90 

Computing  the  gold  and  silver  at  its  mint  valnation  and  other  metals  at  their 
value  at  the  seaboard,  it  would  increasethe  value  of  the  product  to  $9,301,508. 

Comparative  statement  showing  the  quantity  of  the  silver  and  gold  contained  in  base  bullion 

produced  in  Utah, 


Year. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


Total 
ounces  of 
silver  pro- 
duced. 


4, 369, 703 
4, 357, 328 
8, 835, 047 
3, 783, 566 
6, 400, 101 
6, 435, 444 
4, 581. 763 
5,669,488 


Total 
ounces  of 
gold  pro- 
duced. 


17,325 
15,040 
15,932 
8,020 
7,958 
9,039 
6,991 
5,580 


Ounces  of 
silver  in 

base 
bullion. 


2, 102, 098 
2,108,339 
1,797.689 
1, 403, 819 
2.643.899 
2. 581. 789 
2. 351, 190 
3,^,984 


Ounces  of  'Per  cent  of  |  Per  cent, 
gold  in     I       total  of  total 

base       'silver  prod-i  gold  prod- 
bullion.    '       uct.  uct 


11,035 
10,165 
6,693 
2,878 
2,622 
6,016 
5,597 
8,806 


48.2 
48.3 
46.8 
37.1 
4&9 
47.3 
61.8 
57.4 


63.6 
67.5 
35.7 
85.8 
82.0 
55.5 
80.0 
68.8 


Comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  lead  bullioUj  including  silver  and  gold  necessarily  pro- 
duced in  its  manufacture^  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  rei>ortB  issued  by  John  J.  Yalentine,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

Wells,  Fargo  Sl  Co.,  San  Francisco.] 


Year. 


1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1883 


9  9  9 

ei  06  a 

ill 


$81, 154. 622 
75, 849, 501 
80, 167, 936 
84,504,417 
92, 411. 835 
90. 313. 612 


9^ 


«     . 

I- 

O  O 

tttf 


rsri  t«fc 


OS  3 

♦J    " 
C 

H 


9 


$14,740,581 
19,234,394 
28.114,564 
30,  253. 430 
:»5. 798.  750 
34, 810, 022 


9  flu 


18.1 
2.^5 
86.0 
85.8 
3&7 
38.5 
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The  above  statement  shows  a  marked  annual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  gold  and 
silver  prodnced  in  the  njannfactnre  of  base  hullion.  It  demonstrates  Conclusively 
that  the  process  of  smelting  is  in  the  ascendant  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  and  that  any 
causes  tending  to  decrease  or  discourage  smelting  operations  in  this  Territory  will 
produce  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  gold  and  silver  production  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  production  of  silver  for  the  calendar  year  1884 
was  5,669,488  ounces.  At  $1.08,  export  value,  gives  us  $6,123,047.04. 
And  that  the  production  of  gold  amounted  to  6,530  ounces.  At,  say, 
$20  per  ounce,  export  value,  amounted  to  $110,600.  In  all  the  principal 
mines  silver  and  lead  enter  largely  into  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
ore.  Of  the  mineral  product  of  Utah  there  was  produced  in  base  bul- 
lion containing  lead,  silver,  and  gold,  62,985,780  poundsof  lead,  2,474,238 
ounces  of  silver,  and  3,541  ounces  of  gold. 

By  reason  of  the  assimilation  of  the  different  metals  in  the  mines  it 
will  be  seen  that  any  causes  tending  to  reduce  the  value  of  either  metal 
will  correspondingly  reduce  the  product  of  the  whole.  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  Utah  in  1884  was  produced  in 
base  bullion.  Many  mines  that  are  worked  at  a  profit  owing  to  the 
value  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  respectively,  and  which  are  the  elements 
of  our  paying  ores,  would  be  forced  to  suspend  operations  if  either  of 
the  metals  were  deprived  of  their  present  value  by  legislation  or  other 
cause.  By  this  I  mean  to  say  that  should  the  tariff' on  lead  be  abolished, 
or  materially  reduced,  the  gold  and  silver  product  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  must  necessarily  be  materially  decreased.  Should  any  legisla- 
tion tending  to  making  silver  a  mere  article  of  merchandise  be  enacted, 
the  wreck  that  would  follow  might  in  a  general  sense  be  regarded  only 
as  a  misfortune  to  certain  silver-producing  States  and  Territories,  but 
it  would  in  a  wider  sense  be  disastrous  in  this,  that  it  would  materially 
lessen  the  production  of  gold  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  lead  and  copper ; 
38.5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  entire  mineral  product  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  for  the  calendar  year  1883,  was  ob- 
tained in  these  assimilated  metals,  and  for  the  year  1884  it  was  36.7  i>er 
cent.  In  Utah  for  the  present  calendar  year,  1885,  the  production  of 
silver  by  the  process  known  as  milling  (dore  bars)  will  be  about  the  same 
afi  for  1884.  The  production  of  base  bullion  would  be  lessened  on  ac- 
count of  the  temporary  closing  of  one  of  our  principal  mines,  but  the  in- 
creased ore  production  from  the  Tintic,  Stockton,  and  Park  districts, 
which  to  a  large  extent  has  been  exported  prior  to  reduction,  will  make 
the  quantity  of  the  mineral  product  about  the  same  as  1884. 

« 

SALT  PRODUCTION. 

There  was  manufactured  from  the  waters  of  our  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
the  year  1884  17,000  tons  of  salt,  which  was  shipped  to  the  different 
mining  districts  in  this  region  for  milling  purposes  in  the  reduction  of 
ore.  In  addition  to  this,  quite  an  amount  is  manufactured  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  From  Mr.  C  W.  Lyman,  manager  of  the  Northwestern 
Forwarding  Company,  I  am  advised  that  the  demand  for  this  product 
promises  to  be  better  in  the  future,  and  that  the  production  and  ship- 
ment for  1886  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  1884. 

PUBLIC   LANDS. 

There  is  but  one  land  oflSce  in  the  Territory.  I  forward  a  statement 
marked  Exhibit  C,  made  by  the  oflBcers  in  charge.  The  increase  in  home- 
stead entries  and  pre-emption  filings  is  due  to  the  number  of  new  surveyB 
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daring  the  year.  Actual  settlers  only  can  make  homestead  entries  and 
pre-emption  filings,  and  only  upon  surveyed  lands  after  the  plats  of 
survey  are  filed  in  the  local  land  office. 

The  increase  in  desert  and  timber-culture  entries  is  accounted  for  by 
the  building  of  irrigation  canals,  rendering  possible  the  reclamation  of  the 
land.  These  entries  are  made  in  part  by  parties  who  have  exhausted  their 
other  rights  on  entry,  and  largely  by  parties  taking  up  tracts  for  stock 
purposes.  This  statement  shows  a  steady  increase  of  actual  settlement 
and  occupation  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Territory.  The  present  land 
system  outside  of  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  provisions  seems 
nothing  more  than  an  invitation  for  people  to  commit  frauds.  The 
timber-culture  act  is  not  applicable  at  all  to  the  Territory,  for  the  reason 
that  timber  cannot  be  grown  without  irrigation ;  the  amount  of  water 
required  to  irrigate  the  amount  of  land  prescribed  by  the  law  is  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  in  the  irrigation  for  crops  than  any  timbers  that  can 
be  raised  by  artificial  irrigation,  and,  secondly,  the  desert-entry  land  act 
requires  an  actual  reclamation  of  the  land  entered  by  artificial  irrigation. 
Our  mountain  streams  are  so  small  that  at  times  late  in  the  season  the 
majority  are  entirely  dry,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  water  suffi- 
cient to  reclaim  as  required  under  the  act,  and  when  such  is  available, 
and  it  can  be  done,  the  eutryman  has  covered  by  desert-entry  lands  that 
would  be  much  more  valuable  for  the  people  if  the  same  had  been  held 
by  the  Government  for  actual  settlement  under  the  homestead  or  pre-emp- 
tion laws.  Again,  the  Department  holding  so  strictly  to  the  requirements 
under  the  desert-land  act  stockmen,  in  their  own  interests,  have  entered 
lands  about  the  springs  and  streams  for  the  purpose  of  watering  stock. 
The  waters  are  so  scarce  in  the  Territory  that  a  company  of  four  or  five 
men  engaged  in  stock  business  can  enter  the  same  number  of  springs 
and  streams,  paying  the  Government  for  not  more  than  a  section  or  two 
of  land,  and  virtually  get  the  use  of  thousands  of  acres  that  cannot  be 
settled  or  entered  under  any  of  the  present  land  laws.  I  recommend 
that  one  or  two  acts  be  passed  by  the  present  Congress  authorizing  the 
lease  of  all  mountain  ^nd  high  bench  lands  to  applicants  for  stock  pur- 
poses, said  lease  always  subject  to  actual  settlement  by  persons  seeking 
homes,  or  an  act  for  the  sale  of  such  land  to  stockmen,  without  require- 
ments, the  acreage  allowed  to  be  purchased  by  them  to  be  governed  by 
the  amount  of  stock  actually  owned.  The  land  thief  is  abroad  and  the 
Government  is  losing  much  of  its  valuable  land,  and  a  comprehensive 
statute  should  be  passed  which  will  force  them  to  acquire  title. 

EDUCATION. 

The  public  school  system  is  very  generally  established  over  the  Terri- 
tory, but  is  a  source  of  great  complaint  by  a  large  number  of  the  people 
who  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools  into  which  their  children  never 
enter.  This  is  lamentable,  and  that  control  which  tolerates  schools  by 
taxation  of  all  the  people,  and  into  which  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
monwealth may  not  for  any  reason  enter  is  wrong,  and  should  receive 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  This  condition  of  public  education  has 
stimulated  effort  to  supply  schools  independent  of  Mormon  control,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  different  religious  denominations  of  the  country  es- 
tablishing schools  throughout  the  Territory.  The  sum  of  it  is,  that  the 
public  schools  receive  as  a  body  the  Mormon  children,  and  Ihe  schools 
established  by  the  different  religious  denominations  receive  the  children 
of  the  non-Mormon.  I  am  informed  that  many  children  of  Mormon 
parentage  are  taught  in  the  latter-named  schools,  being  preferred  be- 
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cause  the  teachers  are  better  qualified,  and  the  schools,  in  fact,  better. 
Those  who  are  sustaining  them,  and  the  teachers,  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration  and  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  good  government  for  the  great  good  they  have 
accomplished.  I  accompany  a  report  of  these  schools,  which  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  their  undertaking,  and  mark  the  same  Exhibit  D. 

INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Within  the  past  year  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  suflficient  for  the  pres- 
ent, has  been  completed,  and  the  unfortunates  of  this  class  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  kind  and  intelligent  care  in  a  building  equal  in  its  appoint- 
ments to  any  in  the  United  States.  The  building  is  located  with  beauti- 
ful surroundings,  overlooking  the  city  of  Provo  and  Utah  Lake.  The 
legislature  has  given  liberal  appropriations  to  this  the  first  public  in- 
stitution of  like  character  in  the  Territory. 

PENITENTIARY. 

The  penitentiary  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Territory.  Jt  is  a  contracted  place,  surrounded  by  an  adobe  wall,  and 
with  miserable  lodgings,  both  for  inmates  and  attaches.  The  crowded 
condition  suggests  that  another  and  larger  one  should  be  built  imme- 
diately. Ever  since  the  General  Government  took  charge  of  the  Utah 
penitentiary,  putting  it  in  charge  of  the  United  States  marshal  for  the 
Territory,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney -General  of  the  United 
States,  the  legislature  of  the  territory  has  absolutely  refused  to  make 
any  appropriation  for  the  support  and  care  of  Territorial  convicts  therein. 
The  law  of  June  23,  1874,  known  as  the  Poland  bill,  organized  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  Utah  for  the  transaction  of  criminal  business  under  the 
Territorial  statutes,  and  gave  them  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  but  minor 
cases.  The  same  law  provided,  section  2, last  sentence,  that  'Hhe  costs 
and  expenses  of  all  prosecutions  for  offenses  against  any  law  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Territory.*^ 
But  the  legislature  has  neglected  this  duty  altogether,  save  in  a  partial 
provision  for  the  payment  of  witnesses  and  jurors,  but  Congress,  taking 
Dote  of  the  perversity  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  has  by  especial  ap- 
propriation made  provision  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  oflScers  in- 
trusted with  the  enforcement  of  the  local  criminal  statutes  have  been 
able  to  perform  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  Congress.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  sum  so  appropriated  by  the  General  Government,  and 
paid  for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  statutes  passed  by  the  Terri- 
torial legislature,  and  for  the  support  and  keeping  of  convicts  under 
these  Territorial  statutes,  have  been  charged  against  the  Territory  upon 
the  books  of  the  [National  Treasury  Department,  the  amount  of  which  I 
am  not  now  able  to  give,  but  which  appears  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury, 
and  amounting  to  a  very  large  sum.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  governor 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  coming  legislature  to  this  anomalous  state 
of  affairs,  and  to  insist,  with  whatever  power  will  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  that  the  legislature  no  longer  ignore  the  ex^H^ss  require- 
ments of  the  national  statutes  on  this  subject,  but  that  it  make  the 
necessary  provisions  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  enforcing  its 
own  statutes,  and  the  maintaining  the  convicts  under  them,  as  well  as  of 
liquidating  the  debt  to  the  General  Government  already  incurred  on  this 
account. 
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OTHER  MATTERS. 

I  will  briefly  state  that  the  cereal,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops  for  the 
year  have  been  most  bountiful,  and  that  the  already  large  live-stock 
mterests  are  steadily  expanding,  and  that  healthy  manufactories  are 
growing  up,  and  that  trade  is  fairly  prosperous,  notwithstanding  the 
irrepressible  conflict  which  is  going  on. 

In  closing  this  report  I  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  warm 
support  and  encouragement  I  have  had  from  good  citizens  irrespective 
of  party,  and  am  conscious  of  no  unfriendly  criticism,  except  from 
polygamists,  their  defenders  and  apologists.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  of  this  Territory  are  being  faithfully  enforced.  The 
leaders  of  this  polygamous  hierarchy  are  refugees  from  justice;  the  end 
of  nullification  is  at  hand,  and  I  indulge  in  the  hope  that  this  good 
work  will  commend  itself  to  the  Administration  and  that  Congress  will 
complete  the  work  it  has  so  successfully  inaugurated,  and  that  the 
people  of  Utah,  in  peaceful  and  prosperous  homes,  may  readily  assimilate 
with  tiie  country,  of  which  we  are  no  insignificant  part. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELI  H.  MUERAY, 

Oovernor. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamab, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Exhibit  A. 

AN  BPI8TLE  FROM  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY. 

To  th&  officers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chiist  of  Latter-day  Saints: 

Brethren  and  Sisters:  As  the  time  for  holding  our  semi-aDiiual  conference  has 
again  come  around,  and  we  are  still  prevented  from  addressing  the  saints  in  public, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  take  this  method  of  communicating  with  you,  that  you  ma^  know 
the  counsel  we  have  to  give,  and  that  we  are  not  neglectful  of  the  duties  wmch  de- 
volve upon  us  as  the  first  presidency  of  the  church. 

As  all  the  saints  doubtless  understand,  there  has  been  no  cessation,  since  we  last 
wrote,  in  the  work  of  persecution.  It  rages,  if  anything,  more  fiercely  than  ever. 
Under  cover  of  what  is  called  the  Edmunds  law,  the  most  outrageoosju^ts  of  oppres- 
sion are  bein^  perpetrated  against  the  Latter-day  Saints.  The  avowal  has  been  openly 
made  that  this  law  was  Expressly  designed  for  the  destruction  of  a  principle  of  our  re- 
ligion, and  in  this  spirit  all  the  prosecutions  have  been  conducted.  Thus  far  no  crimi- 
nal, however  guilty,  who  has  not  been  a  ''  Mormon,"  has  been  punished  under  it. 
Acts  of  the  most  sickening  depravity  have  been  committ'ed  by  non-^^  Mormons"  within 
easy  reach  of  its  arm,  but  have  scarcely  had  a  passing  notice.  While  it  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that,  up  to  the  present  writing,  out  of  all  who  have  been  accused  and  brought 
before  the  district  court,  only  one  "  Mormon  "  has  been  acquitted.  The  man  acquit- 
ted, we  understand,  was  charged  with  being  the  husband  of  a  woman,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  camped  in  his  wagon  in  a  10- acre  lot  in  which  her  residence  stood  and  had 
carried  some  chickens  for  her  to  market ! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  law 
is  the  extraordinary  rulings  which  are  m.ade  in  its  enforcement.  The  judge  who  pre- 
sides in  thesecond  judicial  district,  in  the  recent  trial  of  a  case  of  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion, gave  instructions  to  the  jury  at  the  request  of  the  defense.  Several  accused 
persons  would  have  been  cleared  in  the  third  judicial  district  had  the  juries  which 
rendered  verdicts  in  their  cases,  been  similarly  instructed.    They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  ** Prior  to  the  act  of  March  22, 1882,  cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman 
was  not  unlawful. 

(2)  *'If  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant,  since  the  passage  of  the  Ed- 
munds act,  March  22,  1882,  and  within  the  dates  named  in  the  indictment,  has  not 
held  out  to  the  world,  introduced,  or  announced  more  than  one  of  the  women  named 
in  the  indictment  as  his  wife,  you  should  acquit  the  defendant. 

(3)  ''It  is  not  necessary  that  the  parties  to  a  polygamous  marriage,  or  who  hav<^ 
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lived  in  the  practice  of  cohabiting  with  two  or  more  women,  should  divorce  them- 
selves, in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  presumption  of  innocence  of  cohabitation  after 
the  passage  of  the  law. 

(4)  **A8  all  children  of  polygamous  marriages,  begotten  before  March  22,  1882,  are 
legitimated,  and  no  cohabitation  before  that  date  was  unlawful,  no  criminating  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  by  the  jury  from  the  defendant's  lat^r  acknowledgments  of  his 
paternity  of  an ch  children  by. the  women  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  nor  from  later 
recognition  of  such  women  as  their  mothers,  and  as  women  whom  he  had  before  said 
date  taken  into  the  polygamous  relation  with  him. 

(6)  **The  law  presumes  innocence,  and  therefore  that  all  persons  who  were  cohab- 
iting when  the  Edmunds  act  took  effect,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  act,  then 
ceased  to  do  so. 

(8)  **  The  law  presumes  all  persons  charged  with  a  criminal  o£fense  to  be  innocent 
until  the  presumption  is  overcome  by  proof;  therefore  it  presumes  that  all  pereons 
who  were  living  with  more  than  one  woman  as  wives  prior  to  March  J!2,  1882,  have 
since  that  date  ceased  to  so  live  and  cohabit. 

(9)  *^  If  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  defendant  had  children  by  the  women 
named  in  the  indictment  prior  to  March  22,  1882,  then  the  defendant  had  a  right  to 
visit  his  children,  and  support  them  and  make  arrangements  as  to  their  welfare.  He 
had  a  right  also  to  assist  tneir  mothers  \n  their  su import,  and  for  such  a  purpose  conld 
visit  the  house  where  they  and  their  mothers  live.  He  could  furnish  them  a  home, 
he  could  visit  the  mother,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  divorced,  or  as  if  no  such  pre- 
vious relations  had  existed  between  them,  but  he  should  not  associate  vrith  her  as  a 
husband  associates  with  his  wife.'' 

Do  we  say  too  much  if  we  state  that  there  are  those  now  undergoing  punishment  in 
the  penitentiary,  in  the  society  of  thieves  and  murderers,  who  would  be  as  free  as  the 
prosecuting  officers  themselves  had  the  law  been  construed  by  the  legal  canons  ap- 
plied to  other  laws  and  according  to  the  instructions  given  above  f 

The  practice  in  these  attacks  upon  us  has  not  been  to  presume  the  accused  innocent 
until  proved  guilty,  but  to  view  htm  as  undoubtedly  guilty  because  accused ;  and 
the  rulings  of  the  court  in  several  instances  have  been  made  to  secure  conviction 
where  the  evidence  was  open  to  question.  The  extraordinary  ruling  concerning  '^hold- 
ing out "  is  one  in  point ;  notwithstanding  the  Edmunds  law  specifies  that  the  penalty 
for  unlawful  cohabitation  shall  not  be  more  than  six  months'  imprisonment  and  $300 
£ne,  the  notorious  ruling  from  the  same  bench  concerning  the  number  of  indictments 
which  can  be  found  against  a  person  accused  of  unlawful  cohabitation  states  that 
he  not  only  can  be  indicted  once  for  the  whole  period  since  the  passage  of  the  law, 
but  an  indictment  can  be  found  for  every  week  of  that  time ;  so  that,  if  found  guilty 
in  this  manner,  a  man's  punishment  would  aggregate  an  imprisonment  of  ninety-two 
years  and  fines  to  the  amount  of  $55,200. 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  ruling  of  another  judge,  who,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
his  zeal,  says  that  an  indictn  ent  can  be  found  for  this  charge  against  a  man  for  every 
day  or  other  distinct  interval  of  time  since  the  enactment  of  the  law.  As  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  day^  have  passed  since  then,  a  man  found 
guilty  can  be  incarcerated  in  prison  for  six  hundred  and  forty-six  years  and  made  pay 
fines  to  the  amount  of  $387,600.    Comment  upon  this  absurdity  is  unnecessary. 

Before  the  Edmunds  bill  became  law,  and  while  on  its  passage,  it  was  claimed  that 
its  provisions  were  of  general  application  and  in  the  interests  of  morality,  and  not,  as 
we  asserted,  a  measure  directly  aimed  at  religious  liberty  and  for  purposes  of  per- 
secution. But  time  has  fully  revealed  its  true  character.  Stripped  of  all  disguise 
it  stands  out  now  in  all  its  hideousness.  The  most  shocking  immorality  flourishes  in 
its  presence  and  thiives  under  the  very  eyes  of  its  administrators.  All  forms  of  vice, 
if  not  directly  encouraged  by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the 
Edmunds  law,  are  at  least  viewed  by  them  with  indifference.  They  appear  to  have 
no  care  as  to  the  most  flagrant  sexual  crimes,  if  they  are  only  committed  by  non- 
**  Mormons,"  or  outside  of  tne  pale  of  matrimony.  **  Mormons  "  also,  under  the  present 
administration  of  the  law,  may  do  what  they  please  with  women,  be  guilty  of  the 
foulest  injustice  to  them  and  their  offspring,  if  they  will  only  disown  them  as  wives. 
The  war  is  openly  and  undisguisedly  made  upon  our  religion.  To  induce  men  to 
repudiate  that,  to  violate  its  precepts  and  to  break  its  solemn  covenants,  every  en- 
couragement is  given.  The  man  who  agrees  to  discard  his  wife  or  wives,  and  to 
trample  upon  the  most  sacred  obligations  which  human  beings  can  enter  into,  escapes 
imprisonment  and  is  applauded  ;  while  the  man  who  will  not  make  this  compact  of 
dishonor,  who  will  not  admit  that  his  past  life  has  been  a  fraud  and  a  lie,  who  will 
not  say  to  the  world,  "  I  intended  to  deceive  my  God,  my  brethren,  and  my  wives  by 
making  covenants  I  did  not  expect  to  keep,"  is,  besides  being  punished  to  the  fuU 
extent  of  the  law,  compelled  to  endure  the  reproaches,  taunts,  and  insults  of  a  brutal 
judge. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  cruelties  are  practiced  against  us  we  do  not  feel  that,  as 
Latter-day  Saints,  we  should  mourn  because  of  them.    We  should  monm  because  of 
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our  weakDesses,  follies,  and  sins,,  and  repent  of  them.  But  to  be  persecuted,  to  be 
disciiminated  against,  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  be  imprisoned 
and  abused,  are  not  causes  of  sorrow  to  true  Saints;  they  are  causes  of  rejoicing.  If, 
in  the  great  hereafter,  we  expect  fo  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Redeemer,  to  the  society  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  holy  men  and  women,  ought 
we  not  to  be  willing  to  endure  the  tribulations  which  they  received  so  joyfully  t  Where 
is  the  prophet  or  apostle  who  did  not  endure  persecution,  whose  liberty  and  life  were 
not  in  almost  constant  jeopardy  f  They  did  not  have  an  Edmunds  law,  perhaps,  en- 
forced against  them ;  but  they  had  laws  which  emanated  from  the  same  source. 
With  few  exceptions  tbey  were  all  punished,  deprived  of  liberty  and  of  life,  in  the 
sacred  name  of  law.  Even  the  holiest  being  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  the  great  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  himself,  was  crucified  between  two  thieves  to  satisfy  Jewish  law. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  those  whom 
we  now  revere  as  martyrs  and  whose  sacrifices  adorn  and  glorify  our  humanity  and 
lift  it  nearer  to  God.  could  not,  by  being  recreant  to  the  truth  entrusted  to  them,  have 
escaped  the  fate  wnioh  ma<le  them  so  admirable  to  the  generations  which  followed 
them.  The  Saviour  himself  had  it  in  his  power  to  compromise  with  his  enemies  and 
escape  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  inflicted  upon  him.  Abraham  might  have 
bowed  to  the  gods  of  his  idolatrous  father  and  needed  no  angel  to  rescue  him  from 
his  impending  doom.  Daniel  and  his  three  brethren  also  might  have  submitted  to 
the  decree  ana  law  of  the  ruling  powers  under  which  they  lived  and  escaped  the  fiery 
furnace  and  the  den  of  lions.  Their  refusals  to  obey  tne  decree  and  law  doubtless 
appeared  to  those  who  had  not  the  knowledge  of  God.  which  they  possessed  as  acts 
of  wicked  obstinancy  that  should  be  summarily  punished.  But  had  they,  to  escape 
the  threatened  penalty,  obeyed  these  edicts,  posterity  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of 
their  example,  and  the  great  God  would  not  have  been  glorified  before  their  contem- 
poraries as  He  was  by  their  acts.  Instead  of  their  names  being,  as  now,  radiant  with 
light  and  resplendent  with  heroism,  they  would,  had  they  reached  us,  been  covered 
with  odium  and  been  mentioned  in  the  same  category  with  the  Jews  concerning 
whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  said:  " They  bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow  for  lies; 
but  tkey  are  not  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth;  for  they  proceed  from  evil  to  evil, 
and  they  know  not  me,  saith  the  Lord." 

Well-meaning  friends  of  ours  have  said  that  our  refusal  to  renounce  the  principle 
of  celestial  marriage  invites  destruction.  They  warn  us  and  implore  us  to  yield. 
They  appeal  to  every  human  interest  and  adjure  us  to  bow  to  a  law,  which  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  to  have  been  framed  expressly  for  the  destruction  of  the  principle 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  reject.  They  say  it  is  madness  to  resist  the  will  of  so 
overwhelming  a  majority.  They  say  they  see  the  gathering  clouds,  that  they  hear 
the  premonitory  nmtterings  of  the  resistless  tempest  which  is  about  to  break  in  de- 
structive fury  upon  our  heads,  and  they  call  upon  us  to  avert  its  wrath  by  timely  sub- 
mission. But  they  perceive  not  the  hand  of  that  Being  who  controls  all  storms, 
whose  voice  the  tempest  obeys,  at  whose  fiat  thrones  and  empires  are  thrown  down — 
the  Almighty  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  has  made  promises  to  us  and  who 
has  never  failed  to  fulfill  all  His  words. 

We  did  not  reveal  celestial  marriage.  We  cannot  withdraw  or  renounce  it.  God 
revealed  it,  and  He  has  promised  to  maintain  it  and  to  bless  those  who  obey  it. 
Whatever  fate,  then,  may  threaten  us,  there  is  but  one  course  for  men  of  God  to  take ; 
that  is,  to  keep  inviolate  the  holy  covenants  they  have  made  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  angels.  For  the  remainder,  whether  it  be  life  or  death,  freedom  or  imprisonment, 
prosperity  or  adversity,  we  must  trust  in  God.  We  may  say,  however,  if  any  man  or 
woman  expects  to  enter  into  the  celestial  kingdom  of  our  God  without  making  sacri- 
fices and  without  being  tested  to  the  very  uttermost,  they  have  not  understood  the 
Gospel.  If  there  is  a  weak  spot  in  our  nature,  or  if  there  is  a  fiber  that  can  be  made 
to  quiver  or  to  shrink,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  tested.  Our  own  weak- 
nesses will  be  brought  fully  to  light,  and  in  seeking  for  help  the  strength  of  our  God 
will  also  be  made  manifest  to  us.  The  Latter-day  Saints  have  been  taught  this  from 
the  beginning.  Such  scenes  as  we  now  witness  in  these  mountains  and  hear  about 
in  lands  where  the  elders  are  preaching  the  Gospel  ought  not  to  be  a  surprise  to  us. 
The  prophets  and  apostles  and  elders  of  this  dispensation  would  be  false  prophets  and 
apostles  and  elders  if  these  events  did  not  take  place;  for  they  have  predicted  them 
and  warned  the  people  unceasingly  concerning  tnem. 

Speaking  concerning  law,  the  Lord,  in  a  revelation  given  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  August  6,  1H33,  says : 

(4)  **  And  now,  verily  I  say  unto  you  concerning  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  is  my  will 
that  my  people  should  observe  to  do  all  things  whatsoever  I  command  them ; 

(5)  "And  that  law  of  the  land  which  is  constitutional,  supporting  that  principle  of 
freedom  in  maintaining  rights  and  privileges,  belongs  to  all  mankind,  and  is  justifi- 
able before  me ; 

(6)  "Therefore  I,  the  Lord,  justify  you,  and  your  brethren  of  my  church,  in  be- 
friending that  law,  which  is  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land ; 
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•    (7)  "And  as  pertaining  to  law  of  man,  whatsoever  is  more  or  less  than  these  com- 
ethofevil. 

(8)  **I,  the  Lord  God,  make  you  free,  therefore  ye  are  free  Indeed ;  and  the  law  also 
maketh  yon  free; 
»  (9)  **  Nevertheless,  when  the  wicked  rule  the  people  mourn. 

(10)  ''Wherefore,  honest  men  and  wise  men  snould  besought  for  diligently,  and 
good  men  and  wise  men  ye  should  observe  to  uphold ;  otherwise  whatsoever  is  less 
than  these  comet h  of  evil. 

(11)  "  And  I  give  unto  you  a  commandment,  that  ye  shall  forsake  all  evil  and  cleave 
unto  all  good,  that  ye  shall  live  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  forth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God ; 

(12)  "For  he  will  give- unto  the  faithful  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept;  and 
I  will  try  you  and  prove  you  herewith  ; 

(13)  "AJbd  whoso  layeth  down  his  life  in  my  cause,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  find 
it  again,  even  life  eternal: 

(14)  "Therefore  be  not  afraid  of  your  enemies,  for  I  have  decreed  in  my  heart,  saith 
the  IJord,  that  I  will  prove  you  in  all  things,  whether  you  will  abide  in  my  covenant 
even  unto  death,  that  you  may  be  found  worthy  ; 

(15)  "For  if  ye  will  not  abide  in  my  covenant,  ye  are  not  worthy  of  me." 
Fifty-two  years  have  passed  since  this  was  given  to  the  church,  and  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing its  fulfillment.  The  saints  are  required  to  do  whatsoever  the  Lord  commands 
them,  to  li  ve  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  forth  out  of  the  month  of  God.  They  are 
also  instructed  to  befriend  every  constitutional  law  of  the  land ;  for  snch  laws  support 
the  principleof  freedom ;  they  maintain  rightsand  privileges.  This  as  a  people  we  have 
striven  to  do  from  the  beginning  of  our  organization.  We  have  ever  been  a  law-abid- 
ing people.  Times  without  number  we  have  suffered  the  most  grievous  wrongs  with- 
out resenting  them.    We  have  ever  thought  it  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong. 

Snch  was  the  case  when  we  suffered  expatriation  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  We 
were  robbed  and  pillaged,  despoiled  and  persecuted,  yet  we  had  no  idea  of  retaliating 
on  account  of  these  wrongs  npon  the  Gk>vemment  and  its  institntions,  which  to  us  are 
sacred.  The  same  loyal  spirit  animated  ns  when  we  were  beset  by  blood-thirsty  mobs 
in  Illinois,  one  of  which  murdered  Joseph  Smith,  our  prophet,  and  Hymm  Smith,  the 
patriarch,  while  they  were  under  the  pledged  protection  of  the  State,  given  through 
the  governor.  On  the  same  occasion  one  oAhe  signers  of  this  address  was  also  brongnt 
to  the  gate  of  death,  by  being  shot  by  the  same  band  of  assassins.  When  driven  from 
the  homes  we  had  established  in  Illinois,  we  had  no  disposition  to  hold  the  nation  at 
large  nor  the  Government  of  our  beloved  country  responsible  for  those  inhuman  deeds, 
nor  to  allow  the  spirit  of  vengeance  to  rankle  in  onr  hearts.  We  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism.  While  undergoing  great  hardship  on 
account  of  being  subjected  to  a  compulsory  exodus,  when  called  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  a  body  of  men  to  taKO  part  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  five  hundred  of 
the  flower  of  our  camp  responded  with  alacrity,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  our 
country,  traversed  the  great  American  desert,  penetrated  to  Mexico,  and  completed 
an  arduous  and  hazardous  campaign  and  journey  to  California. 

Yon  have  no  doubt  read,  through  thepapers,  an  account  of  the  terrible  affair  which 
recently  occurred  at  Rock  Springs,  in  Wyoming  Territory.  We  could  not  help  feel- 
ing a  little  anxiety  lest  some  of  our  people  should  have  been  connected  witn  that 
bloody  riot,  aud  immediately  requested  Brother  CI nff,  president  of  Summit  Stake,  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  8o  far  as  we  have  obtained  inrormation  to  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  not  more  than  one  has  been  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  that  matter,  and 
he  a  person  of  doubtful  standing.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  this,  because  we  cannot 
associate  with  any  deeds  so  revolting  and  inhuman,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  opinion  on  this  subject  to  the  saints.  A  great  number  of  secret  societies 
are  being  formed  with  which  we  cannot  affiliate.  Such  organizations  are  generally 
inimical  to  law,  to  good  order,  and  in  many  instances  subversive  of  the  rights  of  man. 
We  cannot  amalgamate  with  them.  They  are  very  distinctly  spoken  against  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  as  among  the  calamities  which  should  afflict  the  people. 

We  are  expressly  commanded,  and  it  becomes  our  duty,  to  uphold  and  sustain  every 
law  of  the  land  which  is  constitutional ;  we  have  always  had  a  strong  desire  to  obey 
such  laws,  and  to  place  ourselves  in  harmony  with  all  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

We  repeat  that  we  desire  that  all  men  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
the  upholders  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  that  sacred  in- 
strument. We  still  entertain  the  same  patriotic  disposition,  and  propose  to  continue 
acting  in  conformity  with  it  to  the  last.  Neither  have  we  any  desire  to  come  in  act- 
ive conflict  with  statutes  that  we  deem  opposed  to  the  Constitution  both  in  letter  and . 
spirit.  Whatever  opposition  has  been  offered  in  that  line  has  been  only  of  such  a 
character  as  is  justified  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  this  and  aU  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  such  as  ihe  laws  and  institutions  of  this  nation  provide.  Nor  have  we  the 
least  desire  to  shun  the  consequences  of  onr  acts  in  their  relationship  to  the  laws  to 
which  we  refer,  providing  there  were  any  assurance  that  our  cases  would  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  a  fair  and  just  adjudicatiou.  Eveuts  of  the  past  few  luoatbs  give  no  ground 
for  hope  that  such  treatment  would  be  accorded.  It  must  be  conteuded,  however, 
that,  as  stated  elsewhere^  connected  with  this  disposition  to  have  our  conduct  passed 
upon  as  provided  by  law  administered  in  the  genius  of  justice,  there  never  can  beany 
hope  of  our  yielding  up,  under  any  circumstances,  a  principle  of  conscientious  or  re- 
ligions conviction.  Were  we  to  make  such  a  surrender  our  conduct  in  that  respect 
wonld  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  which  we  are  in 
duty  bound  to  uphold. 

In  order  to  place  our  people  at  a  disadvantage,  and  to  crush  out  their  religious  sys- 
tem, the  Constitution  has  been  violated  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  does  not  reauire 
any  depth  of  legal  learning  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  religious  test,  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  *'  supreme  law  of  the  laud.''  Yet  laws  have  been  passed  applica- 
ble to  a  wide  section  of  this  north westeru  country,  disfranchising  and  inflicting  total 
political  disability  upon  our  people,  without  regard  to  their  acts.  The  offense  for 
which  this  restriction  has  been  prescribed  is  simply  religious  belief,  and  the  means 
of  application  is  a  religions  test.  It  is  consequently  unconstitutional  upon  its  face. 
This  and  other  laws — notably  the  Edmunds  act — inflict  disabilities  upon  those  of  our 
people  who  are  not  in  any  way  associated,  by  their  acts,  with  polygamy.  Thus 
probablv  about  nine-tenths  of  our  community  are  punished  for  alleged  offenses  for 
which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible,  and  in  which  they  have  taken  no  part.  Surely 
no  person  who  is  unbiased,  that  gives  this  subject  even  the  most  casual  attention, 
can  characterize  such  treatment  as  other  than  flagrantly  unjust. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  out  of  a  community  of  about  200,000  people,  more  or  less, 
from  10,000  to^  12,000  are  identified  with  polygamy.  When  the  Edmunds  act  was 
passed,  this  small  minority,  who  were  deprived  by  it  of  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office, 
Toluntarily,  without  the  application  of  coercion,  withdrew  from  those  privileges,  not- 
withstanding the  high  estimate  they  placed  upon  them.  It  may  well  be  ask*>d  where* 
in  is  the  justice  of  placing  the  bnlk  of  the  people  at  a  disadvantage  as  well,  seeing 
they  have  done  nothing  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  such  treatment.  Granting  that  the 
amall  minority  connected  with  oolygamy  are  criminals  before  the  law,  what  justifica- 
tion is  there  on  that  account  for  punishing,  as  the  Edmunds  and  other  acts  do,  the 
overwhelming  minority  f  If  such  doings  were  perpetrated  in  any  other  connection 
they  would  l^  unsparingly  denounced  as  oppressive  and  tyrannical  in  the  most  ex- 
treme degree.  If  one  portion  of  a  communitv  are  designated  as  criminal,  to  hold  the 
other  and  much  the  n'eater  portion  responsible  for  such  a  condition  is  not  only  unjust, 
but  decidedly  absurd. 

Statements  upon  this  subject  have  been  made  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation, 
in  the  form  of  a  protest  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  Knowing  that  mis- 
representations have  taken  the  place  of  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  question  with 
which  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  associated,  the  consequences  being  a  general  mis- 
apprehension of  the  community  and  their  affairs,  we  presumed  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  real  situation.  An  opportunity  was  thus  sought  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  facts.  The  very  reasonable  desire  was  expressed  in  this  oon- 
nection  that  a  commission  of  inquiry  be  appointed,  that  the  truth  might  appear  and 
be  given  to  the  nation.  Was  it  too  much  to  expect  that  this  action,  supported  by  a 
representation  of  two  hundred  thousand  people,  would  meet  with  some  favorable 
response,  which  thus  far  has  not,  however,  been  made  f  Yet  it  wonld  be  unfair  to 
attribute  the  delay  of  the  President  either  to  indifference  or  a  disposition  to  refuse  to 
accord  justice  to  a  people  whose  liberties  are  being  trampled  upon  to  ar  extent  that 
is  almost  past  human  endurance.  It  is  still  hoped  that  he  will  take  some  consistent 
and  humane  action  in  the  premises.  In  alluding  to  the  delay  in  granting  a  response 
to  the  representations  made  to  the  President,  we  must  not  forget  the  extensive  and 
arduous  character  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  the  nead  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  great  government.  We  mention  tni8  that  you  may  not  be  disposed  to  be 
too  censorious  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  men  in  high  places  who  have  the  power  to 
redress  our  grievances.  And  even  when  we  feel  that  we  are  wronged,  it  is  proper  for 
ns  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  say,  ^'  Father,  forgive  them; 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Referring  once  more  to  the  situation  in  a  more  local  sense,  we  are  not  oblivious  to 
the  anomalous  position  in  which  the  Federal  judicial  ofiicers  are  placed  in  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  appears  to  occupya  large  share  of  popular  attention.  While 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  escape  pronounced  exceptions  being  taken  to  their  official 
course,  on  account  of  it«  harshness,  undue  rigor,  and  unjust  di8criminati(»n  in  admin- 
istering the  laws,  they  are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  justified  by  well-understood 
circumstances.  The  Latter-day  Sain  s  are  the  objects  of  popular  obloquy.  Their  in- 
stitutions appear  to  be  greatly  disliked.  The  officers  are  doubtless  influenced  by  the 
general  clamor  for  the  application  of  heroic  treatment  to  the  saints.  They  them- 
selves have  doubtless  been  influenced  to  some  degree  by  personal  prejudices,  and  their 
official  conduct,  by  these  conditions,  is  thrown  out  of  balance.  While  their  course 
cftnnot  be  sustained  in  the  light  of  fair  play,  some  allowance  should  be  made  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  liability  of  the  human  mind  to  be  warped  by  influences  in  conflict  with 
the  principles  which  should  universally  obtain  in  courts  of  law  and  presumed  justice. 
Neitner  would  it  be  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  saints  to  entertain  toward  them,  on 
account  of  their  departures  from  their  proper  line  of  duty,  any  rancorous  or  vengeful 
feeling.  A  spirit  of  that  character  is  not  in  unity  with  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace.  All  men  are  in  the  hands  of  a  just  God,  whose  mighty  penetrating  power  is 
capable  of  analyzing  all  the  motives  which  prompt  human  action,  and  He  can  and 
will  deal  with  us  and  them  and  all  men  according  to  the  principles  of  eternal  justice. 

Upwards  of  forty  years  ago  the  Lord  revealed  to  His  church  the  principle  of  celes- 
tial marriage.  The  idea  of  marrying  mor^  wives  than  one  was  as  naturally  abhor* 
ent  to  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  church,  at  that  day,  as  it  could  be  to  any 
people.  They  shrank  with  dread  from  the  bare  thought  of  entering  into  such  rela- 
tionships, fiut  the  command  of  God  was  before  them  in  language  which  no  faithful 
soul  dare  disobey. 

'*  For,  behold,  I  reveal  unto  you  a  new  and  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and  if  ye 
abide  not  that  covenant,  then  are  ye  damned ;  for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant, 
and  be  permitted  to  enter  into  my  glory.  *  *  *  And  as  pertaining  to  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  instituted  for  the  fullness  of  My  glory;  apd  he  that 
receiveth  a  fullness  thereof,  must  and  shall  abide  the  law,  or  he  shall  be  damned, 
saith  the  Lord  God.'' 

Damnation  was  the  awful  penalty  affixed  to  a  refusal  to  obey  this  law.  It  became 
an  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  church;  it  was  indissolubly  interwoven  in  the 
minds  of  its  members  with  their  hopes  of  eternal  salvation  and  exaltation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  .God.  For  nearly  twenty- years  this  continued  to  be  our  faith  and  practice. 
Then  a  law  was  enacted  against  it.  Another  twenty  years  elapsed,  and  the  Edmunds 
law  was  passed.  Nearly  forty  years  had  thus  elapsed  from  the  first  revelation  of  this 
doctrine,  during  which  period  thousands  had  lived  and  died,  firmly  believing  and 
solemnly  testifying  that  it  was  Divine.  At  great  sacrifice  they  had  obeyed  it,  and 
based  their  hopes  of  eternal  felicity  upon  the  promises  which  the  revelation  contained. 
They  never  dreamed  that  they  had  not  a  constitutional  right  to  obey  God,  especially 
when  in  obeying  Him  they  did  not  interfere  with  nor  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  any 
human  being,  either  man  or  woman.  It  never  entered  into  their  minds  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  man  had  a  right,  after  God  had  given  a  law  to  His  church,  for  its 
salvation  and  exaltation,  to  enact  a  counter-law  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties, 
man's  obedience  to  God's  law.  Who  could  suppose  that  any  man,  in  this  land  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  would  presume  to  say  to  his  fellow-man  that  he  had  no  right  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  thought  necessary  to  escape  damnation  f  Or  that  Congress  would 
enact  a  law  which  would  present  the  alternative  to  religious  believers  of  being  con- 
signed to  a  penitentiary  if  they  should  attempt  to  obey  a  law  of  God,  which  would 
deliver  them  from  damnation  f  Or  that,  under  a  plea  of  maintaining  a  certain  form 
of  civilization, God's  authority  to  direct  His  people  how  to  escape  from  the  abomina- 
ble corruptions  and  evils  which  are  eating  out  the  vitals  of  man's  much  vaunted  civ- 
ilization, should  be  disputed  and  utterly  rejected? 

What  is  this  '*  Mormon"  problem,  so  called,  and  why  should  it  disturb  the  peo- 
ple T  It  is  an  unpopular  religion,  fiut  so  was  that  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Jesus 
told  the  Jews  that  they  garnished  the  tombs  of  the  dead  prophets,  but  killed  the 
living  ones.  They  crucified  Jesus  and  were  almost  as  unanimous  in  their  cry  to  cru- 
cify Him  as  the  people  and  rulers  of  th^  United  States  are  to-day  to  destroy  the 
**  Mormons."  They  killed  all  of  His  apostles  except  one,  and  he  was  banished  to 
work  as  a  slave  on  the  isle  of  Patmos.  It  is  said  they  cast  him  into  a  cauldron  of  boil- 
ing oil,  but  he  was  not  killed ;  and  if  the  Scriptures  are  true,  he  still  lives,  for  he 
was  to  tarry  till  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  We  receive  as  the  word  of  God,  and  so 
do  millions  of  the  human  family,  the  writings  and  testimony ^f  the  prophets  who 
were  killed.  It  is  published  by  the  millions  of  copies  and  sent  to  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth,  by  the  very  people  who  would  now  seek  to  destroy  us.  Jesus,  who  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves,  is  now  worshiped  by  millions  in  Christendom  as  the 
Son  of  Qodf  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  The  Twelve  Apostles,  his  disciples,  who 
sutfered  such  ignominious  contumely  and  death,  are  now  designated  by  the  millions 
of  Christendom  as  *^The  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  churches  and  cathedrals 
are  called  after  them,  as  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  &c.  It  was  then 
the  " Christian  problem;"  it  is  now  the  "Mormon  problem" — the  same  problem, 
though  called  by  a  different  name.  Was  Jesus  the  enemy  of  the  people  in  His  day  T 
Only  as  He  told  them  the  truth.  "What  evil  hath  He  done t"  asked  Pilate,  the 
Gentile  judge.  No  matter  what  evil  or  what  good,  vociferated  the  Jews :  **  Crucify 
Him !  crucify  Him ! "  What  evil  have  the  "  Mormons  "  done  T  is  asked,  and  the  cry  • 
comes  back :  No  matter,  no  matter,  let  them  be  destroyed. 

By  the  circulation  of  endless  slanders  and  falsehoods  concerning  us  and  our  mar- 
riages, wrath  and  indignation  have  been  aroused  against  ns  in  our  nation.  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  concerning  us  and  our  doctrines  and  system  have  been  taken 
advantage  of.    Constant  attempts  have  been,  and  still  are,  being  made  to  induce  the 
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world  to  believe  that  our  motive  in  esponsing  patriarchal  marriage  has  been  the 
gratiilcatioD  of  gross  sensuality  ;  that  our  belief  in  and  practice  of  the  doctrine  had  its 
origin  in  licentiousness,  and  that  the  sanction  of  religion  is  merely  invoked  to  furnish 

freater  license  for  the  indulgence  of  base  passions  and  devouring  lust.  This,  as  you 
now,  is  the  exact  antipodes  of  the  truth.  But  the  world  generally  do  not  know  it. 
Those  of  them  who  know  how  utterly  false  are  these  charges  are  either  so  cowed  down 
by  a  fierce  public  opinion  that  they  dare  not  speak,  or  if  they  have  the  courage  to 
speak  are  almost  unheard  amid  the  noisy  clamor  against  us.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  honest  people  in  this  and  other  nations,  whose  voices,  did  they  kno\t  the 
tmth^wonld  be  raised  in  our  favor,  are  deceived  by  these  lies  and  are  arrayed  against 
us.  This  persecution,  if  it  serve  no  other  purpose,  will  do  good  in  this  direction  :  It 
brings  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  no  protestations  or  arguments  of  ours  ever 
coold  do,  that  there  is  something  more  in  this  doctrine  and  practice  than  they  have 
been  led  to  believe.  Reflecting  people  will  see  that  there  must  be  a  great  principle 
involved  in  this,  or  men  and  women  would  not  be  willing  to  suffer  fines,  bonds,  and 
imprisonment  as  they  do. 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  lustful  men  and  women  in  this  age  and  nation  to  suffer 
martyrdom  to  gratify  their  passions  T  Whoever  heard  of  a  people  preferring  imprison- 
ment and  all  manner  of  cruel  treatment  for  the  indulgence  of  appetites  which  they 
could  gratify  to  the  fullest  extent  in  popular  ways,  especially  when  the  Judges  upon 
the  bench,  the  prosecuting  attorneys  at  the  bar,  the  juries  who  bring  in  verdicts,  point 
ont  the  way  in  which  marriage  obligations  can  be  discarded  and  sensuality  be  grati- 
fied without  risk  or  without  punishment  f  The  press  and  sectarian  pulpits  also  echo 
the  advice.  The  universal  voice  is :  **  Put  away  your  wives,  cease  to  support  them  and 
their  children ;  be  as  ire  arcy  and  you  need  not  be  put  under  bonds,  be  fined,  or  be  in- 
carcerated in  prison." 

Foul  desire  opens  wide  her  arms  and  invites  all  to  her  lecherous  embrace  by  easier 
paths  than  honorable  marriage  and  the  begetting  of  numerous  children,  to  be  care- 
ihllv  trained  and  educated  and  made  respectable  and  useful  citizens. 

\^ill  the  world  see  this  f  Every  man  who  goes  to  prison  for  his  religion,  every 
woman  who,  for  love  of  truth  and  the  husband  to  whom  she  is  bound  for  time  and 
eternity, submits  to  bonds  and  imprisonment,  bears  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  world 
concerning  the  falsity  of  the  views  they  entertain  respecting  us  and  our  religion.  If 
such  noble  and  heroic  sacrifices  as  men  and  women  are  now  called  upon  to  make  for 
their  religion  by  Federal  courts  do  not  teach  the  world  the  truth  concerning  us,  the« 
woe  to  the  wArld.  for  nothing  but  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God  will  reach  it. 

We  join  with  all  saints  in  invoking  blessings  upon  the  noble  men  and  women  who 
have  exhibited  their  integrity  to  God  and  His  cause,  and  their  devotion  to  principle 
by  submitting  to  bonds  and  imprisonment  rather  than  deny  their  faith,  or  break  their 
covenants.  If  anything  were  needed  to  sbow  to  the  world  that  our  marriages  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  vile  practices  to  which  our  defamers  would  drag  them 
down  their  heroic  conduct  has  furnished  it.  Thank  God  that  so  far  in  this  persecu- 
tion at  least  as  large  a  proportion  have  stood  the  test,  without  flinching  or  cowering 
as  Jesus  in  his  paraole  of  the  ten  virgins  intimated  would  be  ready  to  meet  the  Bride- 
groom at  his  coming.  Their  names  will  be  held  in  everlasting  honor  in  time  and 
eternity,  not  only  as  martyrs  for  religious  truth*,  but  as  patriots  who  suffered  in  de- 
fense of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty. 

Truths,  such  as  God  has  revealed  in  these  days,  are  not  established  without  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who  e8XK)nse  and  advocate  them.  It  was  for 
these  truths  that  we  were  driven  time  and  again  from  our  homes,  and  were  finally 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  this  mountain  country,  then  known  as  the  American  des- 
ert. And  now  again  we  are  menaced  with  ruin  :  and  for  what  f  Whom  have  we  in- 
jured T  Upon  whose  rights  have  we  trespassed  T  It  can  be  truthfully  said  we  have 
not  injured  or  trespassed  upon  any.  Have  we  not,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
changed  these  barren  valleys  into  fruitful  fields  and  gardens  f  Have  we  not  estab- 
lishea  and  maintained  good  and  cheap  government  in  every  plac^  which  we  have  set- 
tled T  Has  not  every  man  who  came  into  our  borders  and  benaved  himself  been  safe 
in  his  property,  person,  and  religion  ?  Have  not  peace  and  good  order  been  the 
fruits  of  our  presence  ?  To  all  these  we  can  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Have  we  en- 
deavored to  force  our  doctrines  or  practices  upon  any  one  T  Have  we  in  any  manner 
threatened  the  peace  of  our  neighbors  or  of  the  nation  f    We  certainly  have  not. 

Respecting  the  doctrine  of  celestial  marriage,  we  could  not,  however  much  we  might 
be  disposed  to  do  so,  teach  it  to  or  enforce  it  upon  others  not  of  our  faith  without 
-violating  a  command  of  God.  We  do  not  stand  in  the  attitude  of  propagandists  of 
polygamy.  We  never  have  believed  or  taught  that  the  doctrine  of  celestial  marriage 
was  designed  for  universal  practice.  The  Lord  has  made  this  clear,  and  recent  events 
among  us  have  also  made  it  clear.  **  Strait  is  the  gate,"  savs  Jesus,  ''  and  narrow 
the  way  that  leadeth  unto  the  exaltation  and  continuation  of  the  lives,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it.'' 

There  appears  to  be  a  fallacious  idea  abroad  regarding  this  doctrine.    It  has  been 
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asserted  tbat  there  was  a  design  to  propagate  it  outside  of  our  community  and  thus 
introduce  into  the  United  Stat-esan  element  opposed  to  the  Christian  viewsof  this  and 
other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  our  elders  have  been  instructed  not  to  introdacethe 
practice  of  that  principle  anywhere  outside  of  the  gathering  place  of  the  saints;  and 
they  do  not  preach  it  abroad  to  any  extent  even  in  theory,  except  on  occasions  when 
it  is  called  for  or  when  they  are  assailed  on  account  of  it.  At  such  times  they  respond 
by  defending  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  practice  is  not  generally  admissible  even  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  strictly  guarded,  the  intention  being  to  allow  only  those 
who  are  above  reproach  to  enter  into  the  relationship. 

The  practice  of  the  doctrine  is  not  for  extension  beyond  the  church,  and  is  even 
limited  within  its  pale.  The  ideas,  therefore,  that  plural  marriase  is  a  menace  to 
the  general  monogamous  system  is  without  foundation.  This  fallacy  is  further  ex- 
hibited by  the  fact  of  the  popular  antipathy  with  which  it  is  regarded,  people  outside 
of  our  church  exhibiting  a  disposition  the  reverse  of  favorable  to  its  establishment  in 
other  communities,  making  the  extension  of  its  practice  abroad  impossible.  Further- 
more, being  strict  believers  in  free-will,  you  Jjatter-day  Saints^know  that  no  man  or 
woman  has  ever  been  coerced  into  obligations  of  that  kind,  much  less  would  we  de- 
sire to  enforce  it  upon  any  other  class  of  people. 

But  in  all  these  events  which  are  now  taking  place  we  recognize  and  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Ood.  There  is  a  wise  purpose  in  it  all  which  He  will  yet  more  fully  make 
plain  to  us.  One  thing  is  clear,  the  saints  are  being  tried  in  a  manner  never  before 
known  among  us.  The  faithful  rejoice  and  are  steadfast ;  the  unfaithful  fear  and 
tremble.  Those  who  have  oil  in  their  lamps  and  have  kept  them  trimmed  and  burn- 
ing now  have  a  light  for  their  feet,  and  they  do  not  stumble  or  fall ;  those  who  have 
neither  light  nor  oil  are  in  perplexity  and  doubt ;  they  know  not  what  to  do.  Is  not 
this  the  fulfillment  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  teachings  of  His  servants  ?  Have  not 
the  Latter-day  Saints  been  taught  all  the  day  long  that,  if  they  would  remain  faith- 
ful and  endure  to  the  end,  they  must  live  their  religion  by  keeping  every  command- 
ment of  God  f  Have  they  not  been  continually  warned  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
them  if  they  committed  sin  f  Can  adulterers,  fornicators,  liars,  thieves,  drunkardSy 
Sabbath-breakers,  blasphemers,  or  sinners  of  any  kind  endure  the  trials  which  saints 
must  pass  through  and  expect  to  stand  f 

If  there  are  any  who  entertain  such  a  hope,  they  deceive  themselves.  Upon  these 
sins  God  has  pi*ouounced  judgment.  No  man  or  woman  who  is  gpiity  of»any  of  these 
transgressions  of  God's  law  can  stand  and  retain  His  spirit.  They  must  repent  of 
them  and  put  them  far  from  them,  or  they  will  be  left  in  darkness,  and  misery  will 
be  their  doom.  The  Lord  will  not  oe  mocked.  He  will  not  bear  with  hypocrite®,  but 
they  will  be  spewed  out. 

If  all  who  call  themselves  Latter-day  Saints  were  true  and  faithful  to  their  €k>d, 
to  His  holy  covenants  and  laws,  and  were  living  as  saints  should,  persecution  would 
roll  off  from  us  ^  ithout  disturbing  us  in  the  least.  But  it  is  painful  to  know  that 
this  is  not  their  condition.  There  are  secret  abominations  practiced  by  those  who  are 
called  saints,  which  the  trials  we  are  now  passing  through  will  reveal  in  a  manner 
terrible  to  them.  Open  sins  are  also  winked  at  and  condoned  by  presidents,  bishops, 
teachers,  and  parents  in  a  manner  offensive  to  God  and  grievous  to  man.  Proper  care 
and  vigilance  are  not  exercised  to  keep  wards  and  stakes  cleansed  from  iniquity  and 
to  have  transgressors  dealt  with.  The  innocent  are  thus  made  to  suffer  with  the 
guilty  ;  for  the  Lord  has  commanded  that  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  must  purge  them- 
selves from  iniquity,  folly,  covetonsness,  and  vanity,  and  listen  to  and  obey  His  laws, 
or  they  cannot  have  His  protection.  He  has  also  said  that  if  His  people  will  obey 
His  laws  and  keep  His  commandments,  to  do  them,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  reality, 
He  will  be  their  shield  and  protector  and  strong  tower,  and  no  man  will  be  able  to 
hurt  them,  for  He  will  be  their  defense.  These  trials  of  our  faith  and  constancy 
which  we  are  now  passing  through  will  be  overruled  for  our  good  and  future  pros- 
perity. In  days  to  come  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back  and  perceive  with  clearness 
how  visibly  God's  providence  is  in  all  that  we  now  witness.     Let  us  do  all  in  our 

Sower  to  so  live  before  the  Lord  that  if  we  are  persecuted  it  shall  not  be  for  wrong- 
oing,  but  for  righteousness. 

At  the  present  time  we  may  very  pertinently  inquire :  Why  are  the  people  of  theee 
mountains  treated  as  we  now  are  f  Where  in  this  broad  land  is  the  virtue  of  women 
so  amply  guarded  or  so  jealously  protected  as  here  T  No  cry  of  hungry,  naked,  or 
outraged  humanity  has  ever  ascended  to  Heaven  from  our  borders  against  the  men 
whom  the  courts  are  now  so  busy  in  sending  to  prison  and  treating  as  criminals. 
There  was  a  time  in  these  mountains  when  adultery,  fornication,  whoredom,  and  ille- 
gitimacy were  almost  unknown.  A  woman  was  as  safe  from  insult  in  traversing  over 
our  streets  and  highways  as  if  she  were  under  her  husband's  or  father's  roof.  Mar- 
riage was  encouraged,  vice  was  repressed.  Women  were  free  to  form  connections  with 
the  opposite  sex  U)  suit  themselves,  so  long  as  those  connections  were  sanctified  by 
marriage.    But  .what  a  change  wenowbenold!    A  tide  of  evil  surges  around  as. 
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It  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  and  to  reduce  us  to  ruin.  Tbe  flood-gates  of  vice  are 
opened  upon  us,  and  not  content  with  the  rush  of  this  filthy  stream  into  our  cities 
and  settlements,  those  who  hate  us  would  do  more.  They  would  invade  our  dwell- 
ings ;  they  would  destroy  our  families;  they  would  loosen  every  bond  which  has  held 
society  together;  they  would  array  wife  against  husband,  child  against  parent,  friend 
against  friend ;  they  would  make  every  man,  woman,  and  child  a  spy,  an  informer, 
and  a  betrayer;  they  would  sap  the  foundation  of  faith,  confidence,  and  honor,  and 
make  every  one  distrust  his  fellow.  Satan  never  wrought  greater  ruin  in  Eden  than 
these  enemies  of  ours  would  work  in  our  midst  if  w^e  would  listen  to  their  blandish- 
ment-8  or  be  frightened  by  their  threats.  And  is  all  this  havoc  to  be  wrought  because 
of  our  wickedness?  No;  ten  thousand  times,  no.'  Let  those  who  are  so  loud  in  de- 
nouncing us,  so  active  in  persecuting  us,  look  around  them.  Are  there  no  people  but 
the  "Mormons"  to  regenerate  and  purge  from  sin  f  Read  the  daily  record  of  black 
crime  which  Alls  the  journals  of  the  land.  If  the  correction  of  evil,  the  improvement 
of  morals,  the  uprooting  of  vice,  the  repression  of  violence  and  crime  were  the  ob- 
jects which  animate  those  who  seek  to  destroy  society  in  these  mountains,  then  we 
could  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Saviour,  "  Thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye.  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye ;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  oast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 

We  speak  to  you,  a  people  who  have  traveled  and  mingled  much  in  society  all  over 
the  world.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  world,  its  w^ys  or  its  corruptions.  You  know, 
therefore,  how  great  is  the  beam  that  is  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  reprove  us  for  the 
mote  they  imagine  they  perceive  in  our  eye.  We  know  that  from  the  household  of 
every  faithful  Latter-day  Saint  daily  and  fervent  thanksgiving  ascends  to  the  God  of 
Heaven  for  having  shown  them  how  to  escape  from  the  frightful  evils  under  which 
society  groans  in  so-called  civilized  lands.  Nevertheless,  we  will  not  indulge  in  re- 
crimination. We  sincerely  mourn  over  the  existence  of  the  dreadful  sins  which  are 
permitted  to  flourish  and  to  spread  with  unblushing  front  through  the  land.  As  a  peo- 
ple we  have  lifted  our  voices  in  warning  against  these  sins,  and  against  those  wh  > 
practice  them.  We  shall  still  continue  to  do  so.  If  in  return  for  all  this  we  are 
treated  with  violence  and  reproach,  it  is  no  more  than  our  Lord  and  Master  was  be- 
fore us.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  predictions  concerning  the  calamities  and 
judgments  which  are  about  to  fall  upon  the  wicked,  the  unbelieving,  and  the  unre- 
pentant will  all  be  fulfilled,  as  will  eveiy  word  and  promise  which  the  Lord  has  spoken 
to  us.  But  while  we  warn  others,  let  us  not  forget  ourselves  or  our  families.  Let 
ns  look  well  to  our  own  lives  and  the  conduct  and  lives  of  those  who  belong  to  our 
households.  If  we  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  sin,  rest  assured  the  Lord  will 
never  forget  or  forsake  us. 

Upon  presidents  of  stakes,  bishops,  and  other  leading  officers  great  responsibility 
rests.  They  are  placed  as  shepherds  over  the  flock  of  Christ.  If  througn  any  neg- 
lect of  theirs  the  nock  is  injured  or  destroyed,  the  blood  of  those  souls  will  be  found 
upon  their  garments.  The  Melchizedec  and  Aaronic  priesthoods  confer  great  power 
and  aathontj  upon  man  ;  they  lift  man  nearer  to  God  and  make  him  His  representa- 
tive. But  woe  to  the  men  who  use  their  priesthood  for  base  purposes,  and  fail  to  use 
it  for  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  His  children.  Far  better  for  them  i^jbhey  had 
never  received  it. 

We  have  been  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  set  our  households  in  order.    Apostles, 

S residents  of  stakes,  and  bishops,  have  yon  done  this  with  your  own  households  T 
[ave  yon  also  seen  that  the  saints  have  done  the  same  f  Have  yon  impressed  upon 
the  people  under  your  charge  the  absolute  necessity  of  purity,  if  they,  desire  the  bless- 
ing and  protection  of  the  Most  High  f  Wolves  never  watched  with  greater  cunning 
and  more  ravenous  hunger  a  flock  of  sheep  and  lambs  than  the  people  of  your  wards 
and  stakes  are  now  being  watched  by  those  who  are  ready  to  devour  them.  Are  you 
awake  to  this  danger,  and  do  you  take  every  precaution  against  it  ? 

Parents,  are  you  full  of  fidelity  yourselves  to  every  principle  of  godliness,  and  do 
you  surround  your  sons  and  daughters  wi  th  every  safeguard  to  shield  them  from  the 
arts  of  the  vile  f  Do  yoo  teach  them  that  chastity  in  both  man  and  woman  should 
be  more  highly  esteemed  than  life  itself  f  Or  do  you  leave  them  in  their  ignorance 
and  inexperience  to  mix  with  any  society  they  may  choose,  at  any  hour  that  may  be 
conyenient  to  them,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  the  seducer  and  the  corrupt  f 
These  are  questions  you  will  all  have  to  answer  either  to  your  shame  and  condemna- 
tion or  to  your  joy  and  eternal  happiness.  Know  this,  that  God,  in  giving  us  the 
precious  blessings  we  possess,  demands  from  us  a  suitable  return.  By  receiving  them 
we  are  placed  under  obligations.  If  these  are  not  discharged,  condemnation  inevitably 
follows. 

We  hear  favorable  accounts  of  the  action  of  pritnary  associations,  Sunday-schools, 
young  men's  and  young  women's  mutual  improvement  associations,  and  relief  socie- 
ties. These  organizations  have  unlimited  opportuhities  of  doing  good.  If  those  who 
have  them  in  cnarge  are  faithful  in  attending  to  their  duties,  great  will  be  their  re- 
ward.   If  we  desire  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  we  will  carefully  guard  and  train  our 
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yonng.  They  come  to  ns  pure  from  the  Lord.  By  proper  training  we  can  make  them 
mighty  instruments  for  good.  But,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  primary  associa- 
tions and  Sunday-schools,  and  presidents  of  young  men  and  young  women's  associa- 
tions and  relief  societies,  remember  this,  that  God  will  never  bless  an  unvirtuous  peo- 
ple, and  while  a  flood-tide  of  corruption,  destructive  of  all  true  morality  and  virtue, 
18  sweeping  over  the  land,  we  must  erect  barriers  to  stop  its  contaminating  influence. 
You  have  the  young  in  your  charge.  Teach  and  impress  upon  them  by  every  means 
in  your  power  how  dreadful  a  sin  is  uuchastity.  They  are  taught  to  shrink  in  horror 
from  murder :  but  they  should  be  taught  to  shrink  with  abhorrence  fVom  the  next 
great  sin  to  snedding  blood,  and  that  is  unchasiity. 

From  the  elders  who  are  abroad  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands  we  hear  generally 
favorable  reports.  They  have  much  to  contend  with.  The  world  is  waxing  worse 
and  worse.  Iniquity  abounds.  Men's  hearts  are  hardened  against  the  truth,  and 
the  nations  are  fast  being  prepared  for  the  judgments  which  the  Lorj  has  said  He  will 
pour  out  in  the  last  days.  The  elders  are  required  to  carry  the  message  which  God 
has  sent  to  mankind  to  every  nation,  and  to  warn  them,  not  in  anger  or  in  scorn,  bat 
in  meekness  and  humility,  that  they  may  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  To  them  we 
say :  Be  pure  in  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  acts.  Keep  yourselves  unspotted  from 
every  evil.  Avoid  all  vulgarity  of  act  and  expression.  Put  away  all  your  light 
speeches,  and  be  sober  men  of  God,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  power  of  yonr 
priesthood. 

To  the  twelve  apostles  and  their  counselors  we  say :  Remember  the  weight  of  yonr 
high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus.  You  are  called  to  be  His  special  witnesses  in  all  the  worlds 
to  Dear  testimony  that  He  lives  and  reigns  on  high,  to  see  that  the  gospel  is  preached 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  is  prepared  uy  suitable  warn- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  How  great  and  all-important  is  your  calling! 
It  may  be  said  that  the  souls  of  a  world  are  entrusted  to  you.  Through  your  labors 
and  testimony,  either  in  person  or  through  other  chosen  messengers  whose  labors 
you  direct,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  will  be  judged.  Is  there  any  law  of  God, 
then,  which  you  should  neglect  ?  Is  there  any  degree  of  purity  which  you  should  not 
reach  ?  Is  there  any  sacrifice  which  you  should  not  be  willing  to  makef  Can  men 
with  such  a  calling  as  yours  be  other  than  holy  and  yet  please  our  God  f  Who  among 
you  can  neglect  the  duties  of  your  high  calling  to  devoto  time  and  care  to  the  world 
and  its  pursuits  f  We  say  to  you  in  all  truth  and  solemnity  that  no  one  of  you  can 
do  this  without  displeasing  vour  God  and  endangering  your  salvation. 

To  the  saints  we  say  that  President  Woodrufi',  at  our  last  accounts,  was  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  as  full  of  zeal  and  faith  as 
ever. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  our  fellow- laborer  in  the  first  presidency,  though  not 
with  us,  is  actively  employed  in  the  ministry  and  rejoicing  greatly  in  the  work  of 
God.  He  is  as  ardent,  as  devoted,  and  as  persevering  as  ever.  Were  he  here,  his 
name,  without  doubt,  would  appear  with  ours  to  this  epistle. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  are  now  passing  through,  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
joy  and  peace.  We  can  truly  say,  Hosannah  to  God  in  the  highest!  We  know  that 
Zioh  will  not  be  overthrown  or  be  made  desolate.  Every  promise  made  concerning 
Zion  by  the  Almighty  will  be  fulfilled.  The  only  thing  which  ever  disturbs  our 
serenity  is  the  report  of  wrong-doing  by  those  who  are  called  Latter-day  Saints. 

Praying  that  God  will  bless  and  preserve  you  and  lead  you  in  the  path  of  righteons- 
ness,  and  that  you  ma^  all  operate  together  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
God  and  the  purification  of  His  Church  and  the  establishment  of  His  Kiirgdom,  we 
remain,  with  much  love,  your  friends  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  New  and  Everlasting 
Covenant. 

JOHN  TAYLOR, 
GEORGE  Q.  CANNON, 
Of  the  First  Presidency  of-  the  Church  of 

Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-da^  Saints. 

Salt  Lake  City,  October  6,  1885. 


Exhibit  B. 

Department  op  Justice, 
•    Washington f  /).  C.,  June  5,  1885. 

Sir:  At  the  instance  of  the  Utah  Commission,  the  honorable  (H.  L.  Mnldrow,  Act- 
ing) Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  letter  dated  the  22d  ultimo,  requested  my  opinion 
upon  the  following  questions : 

Whether  certain  Territorial  officers  in  Utah,  namely,  superintendent  of  district 
schools,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  treasurer,  and  commissioners  to  locate  nniveisity 
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lands,  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  assent  of  the  legislative  coanoil 
or  chosen  by  the  people  at  their  general  election. 

For  convenience,  so  miich  of  the  question  as  relates  to  the  commissioners  will  be 
considered  separately,  as  the  appointment  or  election  of  those  officers  appears  tio  be 
controlled  by  a  piovision  not  applicable  to  the  other.  Upon  examination  of  the 
statutes  enacted  by  the  Territorial  legiHlatnre,  it  appears  that  the  superintendent, 
auditor,  and  treasurer  are  thereby  required  to  be  elected  biennially  at  the  general 
«lection  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Territory.  (See  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  1876, 
page  247 ;  act  of  February  22,  1878,  chapter  11,  Laws  of  the  Twenty-third  session, 
pi^e  27. ) 

;r  Tbe  organic  laws,  however  (see  section  7,  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  September  9, 
1850,  chapter  51),  declares  that  ^*  the  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council,  appoint  all  officers  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for.''  And  as  the  three  Territorial  officers  last  mentioned  are  not  therein 
*' otherwise  provided  for,"  a  direct  conflict  manifestly  exists  between  the  statutes 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  above  referred  to  and  the  organic  law. 

The  organic  law  of  a  Territory  takes  tbe  place  of  a  constitution  as  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  local  government.  It  is  obligatory  on  and  binds  the  Territorial  authori- 
ties. (National  Bank  vs.  County  of  Yankton,  101  United  States,  29.)  Any  act  of  the 
Territorial  legislature  inconsistent  therewith  must  be  held  void.  (Ferris  vs,  Higle^, 
20,  Wall  375.)  Congress  may,  undoubtedly,  make  a  void  act  of  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature valid  and  a  valid  act  void.  (lOl  U.  S.,  supra.)  But  for  the  exercise  of  this 
power  some  legislaHve  act  on  its  pait  having  that  effect  would  be  necessary.  Certainly 
nothing  can  be  implied  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  a  Territorial  statute  which  conflicts 
with  an  express  provision  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Territory  from  the  mere  fact  that 
Congress  has  not  disapproved  it. 

It  follows  that  the  statutes  of  Utah,  in  so  far  as  they  require  the  superintendent  of 
district  schools,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  treasure!;  of  the  Territory  to  be 
elected,  being  contrary  to  the  organic,  law  hereinbefore  mentioned,  are  a  nullity,  and 
that  those  officers  should  be  appointed,  in  conformity  to  that  provision. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  Territory  in  regard 
to  the  Territorial  marshal,  who,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory,  was  re- 
quired to  be  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  houses  tnereof.    The  court  held  tne  act  to 
be  unconstitutional  with  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law  above  adverted  to,  and 
therefore  void.     (See  Ex  parte  Duncan,  &c.,  1  Utah  Rep.,  81.) 

In  regard  to  the  commissioners,  these  officers  are  by  the  Territorial  statutes  required 
to  be  elected  annually  by  the  qualified  voters  at  the  general  election.  (Comp.  Laws 
of  Utah,  1876,  p.  241.) 

;.  By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  21,  1855,  chapter  117,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land  was  reserved  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  to  be  selected 
onder  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  &c.  The  legislature  of  the  Territory  provided 
for  the  selection  of  this  land  by  creating  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  consist  of  three 
men,  elected  as  above,  and  devolving  upon  such  board  the  duty  of  selecting  the  land. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Territorial  legislature,  by  virtue  of  said  act,  was  in- 
vested with  full  power  over  the  selection  of  the  land,  including  the  establishment  of 
the  agency  by  which  such  selection  was  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  at  liberty  to  de 
volve  the  duty  of  selecting  on  officers  already  created,  or  authorize  the  appointment 
of  persons  for  that  purpose  b^  such  officers  or  by  the  governor,  or  otherwise  provide 
the  instrumentality  for  carrying  its  will  upon  the  subject  into  effect. 

The  commissioners  in  question  are  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  within  the  oper- 
ation of  the  above-mentioned  provision  of  the  organic  law,  and  their  election  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Territorial  statutes  is  proper. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  GARLAND, 

Att4mney'0eneraU 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Exhibit  C. 

Statement  of  United  States  land  office.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1885. 

Pre-emption  filings 473 

Pre-emption  cash  entries,  embracing  5,551.67  acres 46 

Homestead  entries,  embracing  63,538.80  acres 444 

Homestead  proofs,  embracing  48,234.43  acres 341 

Desert  entries,  embracing  81,643.23 acres 441 

Desert  proofs,  embracing  6,927.47  acres 45 

6288  I— VOL  n 66 
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Timber-cnltnre  entries,  embracing  15,842.86  acres 127 

Timber-culture  proofs,  embracing  80  acres.... 1 

Goal  entries,  embracing  52.44  acres 1 

Mineral  applications 53> 

Mineral  entries 89 

Adverse  mining  claims 2 

This  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  following  classes  of  entries  over  the  preceding 
year : 

Homestead  entries acres. .  2, 847. 34 

Desert  entries do...  43,141.92 

Desert  proofe do...  1,369.89 

Timber-culture  entries do...  4,650.77 

Timber-culture  proofs do...  80 

Pre-emption  filings ." 59 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  following  classes  of  entries : 

Pre-emption  cash  entries acres..  3,070.55 

Homestead  proofs do...  8,968.0^ 

Coal  entries , do...  631.27 

Mineral  entries 49 

Mining  applications 60 

Adverse  mining  claims 6 


Exhibit  D. 
Report  of  schools  supported  by  different  denominations. 

METHODIST  SCHOOLS. 

No.  of  soholara. 

Salt  Lake  Seminary * 202 

Ogden  Seminary ^ •. ,...  116 

Tooele  Seminary - 63 

Beaver  Seminary 60 

Provo  Seminary 80 

Grantsville  School 42 

Ophir  School 30 

Park  City  Seminary 75 

Mount  Pleasant  School 26 

Salt  Lake  Norwegian  School 97 

Francklyn  School ^ 23 

Heber  School 43 

Fountain  Green  School 8 

865 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  Salt  Lake  City 200 

Sacred  Heart  Academv,  Ogden 150 

St.  Mary's  School,  Park  City 20O 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Salt  Lake  City.. 60 

610 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Salt  Lake  Mission  School 125 

Ogden  Mission  School 80 

201^ 

EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

Saint  Mark's  School,  Salt  Lake  City 490 

Rowland  Hall  Boarding  School,  Salt  Lake  City 85 

School  of  the  Oood  Shepherd,  Ogden 135 

Saint  Paul's  School,  Plain  City 35 

Saint  John's  School,  Logan 50 

795 
Of  which  295  are  fbee  scholars. 
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NEW  WEST  EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Isaac  Hnse  reports  as  follows : 

''The  work  of  the  commission  is  virtually  the  work  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Educational  work  began  in  1879  by  giving  aid  to  the  recently  organized  ISalt  Lake 
Academy,  and  by  starting  free  schools  at  wnr  places.  Since  1^79  many  more  schools 
have  been  organized,  all  of  which,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  now  running. 
Last  school  year  there  were  enrolled  in  Utah  and  in  one  school  just  across  the  Idaho 
line,  1,915  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,113  in  26  schools;  of  these  1,915 
1,250  were  of  Mormon  families  or  of  families  of  Mormon  proclivities.  This  year,  on 
October  8,  there  are  39  teachers  at  work  in  Utah,  and  no  deserving  child  is  refused 
on  account  of  poverty.  Academies  for  higher  education  are  located  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Ogden,  Park  City,  Lehi,  and  Provo.  No  sectarian  doctrines  are  taught  or  intro- 
duced in  any  of  the  schools.'' 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  G.  McNince  reports  as  follows : 

**  The  Presbyterian  denomination  is  now  carrying  on  thirty-one  day  schools  in  Utah, 
in  which  about  nine  hundred  children  and  youth  are  being  educated,  75  per  cent,  of 
them  being  children  ef  Mormon  parentage.  These  schools  are  practically  free,  since 
the  buildings  and  teachers  cost  the  patrons  nothing  in  most  cases.  With  one  exception 
the  local  receipts  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  fuel  and  annual  repairs.  In  these 
schools  fifty-three  teachers  are  employed,  most  of  them  experienced  teachers  from  the 
East.  Nothing  of  a  denominational  character  is  taught;  they  are  simply  American 
schools.  It  costs  the  Presbyterian  denomination  $26,000  a  year  directly  froui  its 
treasury  to  maintain  this  educational  work,  and  everyone  who  stops  long  enough  to 
look  through  this  matter  cannot  help  seeing  that  it  is  a  piece  of  gross  injustice  for  our 
Government  to  put  the  burden  of  this  common-school  education  in  Utah  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  various  Christian  denominations,  especially  since  the  American  resi- 
dents in  Utah  are  taxed  to  support  purely  Mormon  schools  which  they  never  patronize. 
The  Government  should  at  once  take  charge  of  the  public-school  system  in  Utah  by 
appointing  an  American  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  taking  the  school 
system  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Mormon  priesthood,  who  are  training  up  the  children 
and  youth  of  this  Territory  to  hate  our  country  and  all  American  institutions. 

"  These  American  schools  "  *  »  are  bitterly  opposed  by  the  priesthood.  In  Mor- 
mon towns  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  these  school  buildings  to  be  stoned  and  be- 
smeared with  filth  ;  and  it  is  still  less  uncommon  for  the  self-sacrificing  women  who 
have  left  their  pleasant  homes  in  the  East  to  carry  on  this  educational  work,  to  be  pub- 
licly subjected  to  the  vilest  insinuations  and  slanders  in  the  addresses  of  the  priest- 
hood in  the  Mormon  tabernacles." 


REPORT 

or 
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Executive  Office, 
Olympia^  Wash.^  November  1, 1886. 

Sib:  Despite  many  drawbacks,  the  year  has  been  one  of  substantial 
advancement. 

Although  speculation  has  been  temporarily  checked,  the  entries^of 
public  land  less  numerous,  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  less  rapid,  yet 
the  important  basilar  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  wheat-raising 
east  of  the  mountains,  and  lumbering  and  coal  mining  on  the  western 
coast,  have  moved  forward  with  increased  momentum,  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate production  has  far  surpassed  that  of  any  former  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Territory.  ^ 

The  new  population,  which,  on  its  first  arrival,  hived  in  the  populous 
cities,  has  largely  betaken  itself  to  the  country  to  engage  in  production. 

An  immensely  increased  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  tilled  and  an 
unparaUeled  crop  has  been  realized.  Immense  new  lumber  mills  have 
been  constructed,  and  the  forest  has  been  penetrated  with  iron  tram- 
ways for  procuring  timber. 

The  most  valuable  veins  of  coal  yet  worl^ed  have  been  reached  by 
railway,  and  their  production  has  been  shipped  in  great  quantities  to 
the  seaboard. 

l9on  ore,  found  in  abundance  and  of  the  first  quality,  has  been  care- 
fully tested,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  bring  it  to  tide- water. 

Many  miles  of  railway  have  been  built  by  the  Oregon  liailway  and 
Navigation  Company,  running  into  the  wheat  fields  of  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  has  been  almost 
constantly  at  work  on  its  Cascade  division,  which  now  lacks  less  than 
80  miles  of  grading  to  complete  this  most  important  connection  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Territory  divided  by  the  mountain  range. 

Stock-raising,  dairying,  and  fruit  culture  have  progressed  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  good  markets.  The 
crop  of  hops  has  been  great  and  excellent. 

Commercially  our  importance  is  being  better  understood  in  the  Ea%t 
since  the  recent  dispatch  of  train-loads  of  Chinese  tea  from  Puget  Sound 
across  the  continent  to  Kew  York  in  the  short  period  of  eight  days  and 
four  hours. 

While  the  work  of  building  up  and  improving  the  towns  and  cities 
has  been  perceptibly  slackened,  thus  creating  less  demand  than  hereto- 
fore for  the  labor  of  a  certain  class  of  artisans,  yet,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, a  good  feeling  and  healthy  business  tone,  relative  to  our  resources 
and  development,  pervade  the  community,  imparting  confidence  in  the 
immediate  future. 
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POPULATION  AND  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  census  returns  of  the  Territory  are  notoriously  incomplete,  and 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  true  and  sufficient  exhibit  of  the  actual  popula- 
tion. 

The  census  returns  made  by  the  Territory  in  1883  show  the  total 
population  at  that  time  to  have  been  92,508.  The  census  returns  taken 
by  the  county  assessors  in  the  spring  of  1885  show  the  census  then  to 
have  been  129,438,  an  increase  during  the  two  years  of  36,930. 

The  Territorial  auditor  writes  me  as  follows :  "Had  the  census  been 
properly  taken  under  an  adequate  law,  the  population  for  1885  would 
have  certainly  been  shown  to  be  above  175,000.'' 

In  corroboration  of  the  auditor's  opinion  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
election  tables  of  1884  show  a  total  vote  of  41,842,  of  which  8,368  were 
females,  leaving  a  total  male  vote  of  33,474. 

By  the  census  of  1880  (before  the  law  enfranchising  women  was 
parsed)  it  was  established  that  the  ratio  of  population  to  the  voter  was 
4.7 ;  this  would  give  us  a  population  as  expressed  by  the  vote  of  1884 
of  157,356  at  that  time.  And  inasmuch  as  a  constant  stream  of  immi- 
gration has  been  pouring  into  the  Territory  for  one  year  since  that  vote 
was  taken,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  our  present  population 
actually  amounts  to  175,000  persons. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  Territory  for  the  year 
1884  was  $50,508,484,  and  for  the  year  1885  it  was  $50,484,437.  The 
decrease  is  caused  by  the  shrinkage  in  property  valuation  and  by  the 
non  listing  and  non  assessment  of  railroad  property  within  the  Territory. 
As  for  Sample,  in  the  two  counties  of  King  and  Thurston  alone,  there 
is  a  decrease  because  of  the  above  reasons  of  about  $5,000,000  in  prop- 
erty valuations. 

The  reason  why  railroad  property  was  not  assessed  is  because  of  the 
Territorial  law  passed  in  1883,  providing  that  railroad  companies  should 
be  taxed  on  their  gross  earnings. 

TAXES  AND  FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  Territorial  purposes  is  2J  mills  on  the  dqjlar, 
and  the  total  cash  revenue  derived  from  tax  on  property  for  the  twenty- 
one  months  ending  June  30,  1885,  is  $181,450.58,  and  total  disburse- 
ments during  the  same  period  amount  to  $137,166.44,  leaving  a  net  ex- 
cess of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $44,284.44,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  cash  in  Treasury  of  September  30,  1883,  leaving  on  June  30, 1885, 
a  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $72,597.27,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of 
$8,503.83,  collected  under  a  special  tax  levied  for  building  a  new  Terri- 
torial penitentiary. 

This  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  is  certainly 
very  gratifying,  and  indicates  its  assured  prosperity. 
*Ten  years  ago  the  Territory  was  $22,000  in  debt,  and  paying  a  heav; 
rate  of  interest  thereon.  The  revenues  were  then  insufticient  to  meet 
current  expenses  and  accumulating  interest,  and  the  rate  of  taxation 
at  that  time  was  4  mills  on  the  dollar.  Since  1879  there  has  been  no 
indebtedness.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  for  humane  ob- 
jects and  the  proper  administration  of  the  laws.  The  Territory  may  now 
be  said  to  stand  free  from  any  financial  obligation  and  with  an  available 
isurplus  of  nearly  $I00,(^  Ht  its  command. 
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TERRITORIAL  CENSUS. 

I  append  detailed  statements  of  census  retams  and  comparative 
tables  of  population  and  property  valnation  in  the  several  counties  in 
the  Territory,  and  I  would  call  attention  to  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes,  there  being  66  per  cent,  more  males 
thau  females. 

Statement  showing  absiraot  of  censue  returns  of  each  county  for  the  year  1885,  together 

toith  the  total  population  of  the  Territory, 


Coanty. 


Adams 

Asotin. 

Chehalis 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Colombia 

Cowlitz 

I>ou|2:las 

Franklin  .... 
Garfield    .... 

Island   

Jefferson  — 

King 

Kittitas 

Kitsap 

Klickitat .... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Pacific 

Pierce  .  . . . 
San  Joan .... 

Skagit 

Skamania. . . . 
Snohomish... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston  — 
Wahkiakam . 
Walla  WaUa. 

Whatcom 

Whitman.... 
Yakima 
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1,941 
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1,216 
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1,544 
6,036 
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2,624 
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6,857 
1,819 
5,904 
2,241 


Total 78,738 
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76 
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3,855 
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1,817 
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30 

95 
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57 
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47 
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80 
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21 
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86 
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2 
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137 
551 
85fl 
194 

2,485 

2,174 

999 

108 

91 

1,221 
231 
625 

5,325 
891 
670 

1,747 


1,539 
240 
590 

3,786 
335 
865 
184 
688 

3,075 


1,384 

406 

2,669 

1,057 


1,066 


36,172 


a 

CO 


208 
1,136 


188 
1,020 
4,537 

869 


2,870 
86 


110 


1,034 
273 


26,336 
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Statement  sitawing  abstract  of  census  returns  of  each  county ^  ^o. — Continued. 


CoQnty. 


Over    fifteen 
years. 


Adams 

Asotin 

Chehalis 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Colombia 

Cowlitz 

Donglas 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Island 

Jefferson 

Kin<? 

Kittitas 

Kitsap 

Klickitat.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Pacific 

Pierce  

San  Juan  .... 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish  .. 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thnrston 

Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla. 
Whatcom.... 
Whitman.... 
Yakima 


10 

28 

20 

82 

2 

1 

1 


II 


11 
31 
25 
38 
8 


6 


833 

20 

86 

6 


841 
16 
36 
10 


I 


^ 


Citisens  of 
Fnited  States 
over  twenty- 
one. 


^ 


■I 

I 


2 

6 
1 


3 
1 
1 
2 


134 

462 

744 

243 

2.052 

1,585 

875 

162 

07 

006 

201 

1,003 

5.401 

031 

1,077 

1,305 


20 

180 

10 

1 


30 

205 

10 

1 


1  I 
3  I 


5 
12 


Total 


17 


0 
4 


11 
6 


1,440 
311 
405 

3,606 
160 

1.088 
183 
848 

2,800 


Aliens  over 
twenty* 
one. 


a 


710 

44 

128 

28 

317 

78 

1,812 

787 

87 

154 

443 

22 

05 

0 

1,674  ; 


H4 


1,288  i 

!   364  ' 
I i, 

I  1,047  , 


701 
123  , 


75 

84 


528 


3 


3 


1,313 


1,247  ,  1,300    20  :  32,400 


506 


26 

"ai 


16,174  ,  3,578 


81 
2 

18 
120 

85 
1 
1 


31 


12 
85 


5 
0 


d 

o 

* 
'a 

0. 

s. 


376 
1«515 
2,402 

007 
7,670 
5.006 
2,045 

862 

285 
8,451 

882 
2,641 
16,160 
2.751 
2.688 
4,078 
5,033 
4,247 

800 

1,04S 

11,565 

1,053 

2,816 

625 
2,47* 
8,881 
1.278 
4,387 
1.365 
10, 312 
3,005 
10,473 
3.428 


657  ,  120,438 


Comparative  tahle,  population  of  Washington  Territory, 


County. 


*Adam8.. 
*Asotin.. 
Chehalis  . 
Clallam  .. 
Clarke... 
Columbia 
Cowliti .. 


*l)on0at.. 
*  Franklin. 


Garfield.. 
Island.... 
Jefferson . 
King 

*  Kittitas 
Kitsap  ... 
KUokitat. 
Lewis .... 

*  Lincoln . 


1,200 
553 
6.211 
6.180 
2,020 


8,600 

777 

2,860 

10,242 


2,065 
4»071 
4,660 


876 
1.515 
2,402 

607 
7,670 
5,006 
2,045 

862 

265 
8,451 

082 
2.641 
16.160 
2,751 
2,688 
4,075 
5,088 
4»247 


876 

1,515 

1,112 

144 

1,450 

767 

016 

862 

265 

"iw 

201 

5,018 

2,751 

578 

002 

888 

4,247 

io' 

County. 


Mason 

Pacific 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

♦Skagit 

Skamania . . . 
Snohomish . . 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston  ... 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whatoom ... 
Whitman  ... 
Yakima 


Total.... 
Increase 


t 


656 
1.468 
6,177 
1,080 


537 
1,638 
8,828 

780 
2.720 
1,014 
8,005 
8,668 
8,178 
8,887 


02,508 


800 
1,048 

11,565 
1,058 
2,816 
625 
2,470 
8.881 
1.878 
4.887 
1,866 

10.812 
8,085 

10,478 
8,428 


153 

480 

5,388 

27 

2,816 

88 

841 

487 

486 

1,617 

851 

8.807 

678 

i'soo 

41 

128,488 


88,016  I      1,086 
i    86^080 


*  New  oonnty,  organised  since  1888. 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed,  the  total  amounts  and  Msessed 
value  of  all  property  returned  hy  the  several  oounties,  and  the  taxes  levied  thereon,  in  kind 
and  totals,  for  the  year  1884. 


Coimiies. 


Adams 

Asotin , 

Chebalis  .... 
Clallam  ...... 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowlits 

Donglas 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Island 

Jefferson.... 

KinK 

Kittitas 

Kitsap 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Pacific 

Pierce , 

San  Jnan..... 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish . . 

Spokane 

SieTens 

Thnrston 

Wahkiaknm 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  ... 
Whitman.... 
Yakima 


Total. 


Aeres. 
24,541 
42,018 
225,371 


170,354 
148.836 
123,872 


1,879 
116, 212 
106,408 
100,894 
330,442 
26,840 
61,831 


320,665 


133,684 
88,360 

115,484 
26,746 

123.168 


6 


$62,965 
187,676 
689,181 
93,797 
748,300 
1,142,120 
824,943 


$8,850 
40,211 
68,018 
49,785 
830.230 
461,080 
87,744 


141, 815 


5,434 

181. 207 

80,460 

305. 157 

420, 470 


8,457,952 


14. 

411, 

188, 

349, 

7,627, 

170. 

159. 

195, 

1, 013, 

412. 

417. 

186, 

2,068, 

44. 

615, 

32. 

370, 

1,240. 

40, 

1,937, 

68. 

2,695. 

37. 

1, 149, 

676, 


853 
712 
139 
003 
190 
073 
292 
116 
192 
932 
711 
262 
961 
225 
907 
110 
160 
621 
215 
033 
134 
316 
700 
145 
959 


6,367 

149,405 

102,043 

305,384 

1. 160, 720 

105. 976 

380.980 

.  125,764 

201, 845 

99.749 

29,650 

114, 526 

595, 563 

70,386 

96,842 

12,485 

80,850 

437, 114 

6,750 

470, 165 

87,886 

920,279 

92,202 

859,362 

90,090 


$07,851 
227,021 
246,753 
87.258 
576, 770 
1,291,870 
800,878 


25,520,943   7,142,674 


133,151 
541,009 
125,921 
219, 232 

1, 521, 666 
671, 691 
632,730 
770, 610 
299,243 
589,301 
99,367 
292.408 

1, 275, 678 

105, 072 

291. 121 

47, 708 

153,352 

1. 522, 385 
202,987 
742,  038 
164,641 

1, 741. 200 
195,925 

1, 966. 187 
645,478 


$176,444 

404,908 

1,014,761 

230,840 

1,654,300 

2.894,670 

713,666 


149,003 
1,103,126 

416, 103 

873. 619 
10, 147, 640 

947, 740 
1, 073, 002 
1, 184, 766 
1, 614, 280 
1, 001, 982 

546,628 

593, 193 
4, 385, 062 

219, 683 

902,870 
92,303 

604,362 
3,200,120 

242,102 
3, 149, 236 

320,660 
5, 350, 795 

608,827 
3,473,684 
2,314,318 


17,676,401  50,608,484 


$48  55 

101  22 
263  6S 
65  07 
413  67 
723  64 
178  3» 


37  25 
275  63 
104  02 
218  40 
2,636  91 
236  9a 
268  26 
296  19^ 
378  57 
250  5a 
136  65 
148  19 
1,096  U 

54  92 
225  53 

22  98 
148  64 
800  03 

67  89 
787  31 

80  16 

1, 339  1» 

162  20 

868  42 

828  57 


12, 618  8» 
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Statement  ekewing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  aseessedt  ^o. — Continued. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Asotin 

Chehalis 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Colombia  ... 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Franklin.... 

Garfield 

Island 

•Jefferson .... 

KinK 

Kittitas 

Kitsap 

Klickitat 

Lewis , 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Pacific 

Pierce 

San  Juan.... 

Skagit 

Skamania .... 
Snohomish . . 

Spokane 

Stevens  

Thurston.... 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  .... 
Whitman  ... 
Yakima 


$438  49 
1, 012  27 
2,536  88 
550  70 
4, 135  75 
7,236  42 
1, 783  91 


Total. 


372  50 
2, 755  31 
1,  040  26 
2,184  04 
25, 369  10 
2,369  35 
2,682  50 
2,961  91 
3, 785  70 
2,504  95 
1,366  57 
1, 479  68 
10,961  39 

549  20 
2, 257  03 

229  50 
1,509  85 
8,000  80 

603  70 
7,873  09 

801  65 

13, 391  98 

1,522  07 

8,684  21 

8,285  79 


r 

i 
1 

.a 


$1,227  67 
3. 239  26 
8. 118  01 
1, 762  24 
11,580  10 
17, 367  42 
4, 281  39 


$850  82 
2,024  54 
3,044  26 
881  12 
6, 617  20 
11, 578  28 
8, 567  82 


1, 192  02 
8. 809  26 
3, 120  77 
6.  .^52  14 

65,959  66 
7.581  92 
6, 438  01 
9,478  13 

10, 599  96 
8, 015  85 
4,099  71 
4, 742  39 

30, 694  85 

1. 757  46 

6,417  08 

788  28 

4,884  75 

19,200  72 
1,429  22 

15, 746  18 
1,923  96 

26,784  97 
4, 870  61 

20,842  10 
9,200  22 


126, 286  95  327, 606  81 


596  01 
4,949  31 
1,248  31 
2.184  04 

35.  516  74 
2,843  22 
4, 292  01 
5,923  83 
9,085  68 
5,009  91 
3. 279  76 
2, 371  04 

21, 925  29 

1,427  93 

4, 514  65 

461  73 

3, 626  10 

12,800  48 

945  97 

7,873  09 

1,928  96 

21.427  18 
8,652  96 

15. 681  68 
4,600  11 


206,174  88 


$526  16 
1,214  73 
4,059  00 
660  84 
3,308  60 
5,789  14 
1,427  13 


M 

s 
3 

c 


$4,746  70 
9.660  02 

19, 810  58 
4.492  17 

36.845  97 

42,694  90 
;  13, 768  64 


1,156 


560  60 

6, 073  82 
947  74 


166 

448 

4,892 


1.093  25 
<   861  03 


840 
'2,'i72 


950 
3,170 


920 
4,074 
2.906 


48,807 


8,003  20 


5,866  79 


28,644  20 


298  00 
2,207  02 

882  20 
1.466  00 
2,156  32 

947  74 
1,609*51 
2,369  53 
9,086  68 
1,001  98 
1,093  25 

253  12 
4,887  08 
1,806  82 

183  48 
8,020  61 
4,800  18 

620  28 
6,298  47 

641  82 
6,866  79 
1, 217  66 
6^947  87 
1.971  47 


2,703  78 
23.202  95 

6.765  55 
18.629  14 
136. 612  59 
14.926  99 
15.290  29 
22.629  51 
37.885  53 
16,779  13 
11,096  56 

9,803  36 
73, 956  75 

3,789  68 
15,060  00 

1,635  97 
18. 315  05 
45.  601  71 

4,607  06 
41,  748  14 

4,371  05 
73,676  90 
12,  335  49 
87,047  68 
22,292  06 


77,050  87  [823,783  80 


TEHEITORY   OF   WA8HINGT0K. 


Stal«metit  thmririg  tht  number  of  acrei  of  land  a, 
of  all  propertji  retumtd  bg  tkt  tm«ral  a 
lotaU,  /or  the  year  1685. 


fll 


i 


i«a,iH3 

^•"•"^ 

Ha!  021 
Ml. 

King 

183. 975 

|{!SU----"-------"--'- 

72;  «B 

M0,*»6 

,^-ni 

w,im 

"f^ 

u.sa2 

m2M 

Zfle,789 

5M,Bi» 

4SS.B§7 

S7i,0M 


ZM,H9  S54 

7B,1M  153 

ISO,  W3  en 

1J»,7M  317"" 

2,ltW,43e  S.794 

lis,  989  TH 

1,816,633  3,4»9,  BU 
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Statement  showing  the  nvmher  of  acres  of  land  assessed^  ^o, — Consinued. 


Coanties. 


Adams 

Asotin 

ChehaUs 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Colambia 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Island 

Jefierson 

King 

Kitutas 

Kitsap 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Pacific 

Pierce » 

San  Jnan 

Skagit 

Skamania a 

Snohomish 

Spokane  

•Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum 

Walla  Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 

Total 


it 
1 

H 


> 

a 
a 

o 


$033 
1,187 
2,030 

643 
4,006 
0,423 
2,048 

344 
1,470 
2,810 

088 
2,260 
17,110 
2,422 
2,740 
8,012 
2,003 
4,050 
1,367 
1.000 
13,358 

000 
2,386 

383 
1,007 
8,777 

035 
6,li^8 

702 

14, 486 

1,800 

8,740 

6.101 


56 
62 

e8> 

001 

08 

46 

04 

04! 

01 1 

00 

40| 

40i 

05 

75 

78, 

03, 

10 

18 

00 

80 

47j 

021 

14 

38 

01 

lo; 

66 
74 
75| 
81* 
80' 
78 
27: 


1 


$1, 420  52 
3, 800  001 
0, 308  86 
1, 730  75 
0,003  06 

20,568  00 
5,737  03 
1. 100  03, 
4, 721  07 
8,003  00 
3, 162  88 
0,781  22 


1710  26 

8,850  00 

4,600  18 

860  70 

11, 002  74 

12,855  00 

4,007  88 

826  70 

1.180  33 

5.058  00 

1,581  44 

2,712  48 


$22  32 

840  00 

702  00 

6.568  00 

1,604  00 

2,007  00 

688  08 

262  00 


bfi 


13 


>» 


3 

o 


$1, 174  701 


4,500  00 

1,061  38 

810  67 


7, 762  81 
6.602  26 
0.641  37 
7,540  68 

11,340  50j 
4, 073  07! 
4,751  30; 

32, 057  761 
1,022  00' 
6. 678  30! 


6. 814  61 
4,304  84 
7, 231  03 
6,463  44 
6,480  20 
3,  250  17 
2, 715  03 
32, 057  76 
1, 681  74 
4,770  28 


2.200  00,    1,622  88, 
'4,'332  6o,"**069'i6| 


163  85, 
1,000  001 
6,873  08 

652  211 
3,008  58! 
5, 142  00, 
1,639  16 

276  24 

204  05 
1,124  00 

088  40 
1,766  98 


$2,891  08 

25*21«'i7 

4,651  20 

38,089  94 

48,200  63 

17,544  46 

8,268  40 

8,082  21 

18,268  00 

6,810  96 

17,520  40 


1,020  00. i 

6, 256  OOl    2, 164  47. 


7,874  00 


678  75 


2, 862  17 


6,437  71 
21, 065  05 


4.078  25 
14, 043  37 


2, 586  00        706  66 


16. 603  07 
2. 220  50 

28,073  63 
5.310-44 

20, 000  48 

14. 543  04 


10, 377  48 
1, 003  26 

11,  589  45 
4,  550  52 

20.000  48 
7,271  07 


2, 018  00 
1,548  00 
2,000  00 
8,709  60 
4,804  00 


5,794  72 


969  10 
1,648  02 
1,205  17 
4,308  95 
3,645  16; 
1, 086  39, 
1.696  80 
6,345  55 


1, 008  11 


22,402  64 
15,656  62 
28,311  80 
32,818  94 
25,021  15 

0,  913  31 
11,  708  55 
92,029  38 

4.263  48 
18,842  60 


4. 077  91    18,  750  04 
16, 798  79  60,  562  02 


2,054  34 
634  15 
6, 704  72 
1, 510  84 
6,000  83 
8, 116  56 


88,561  40 
7,177  63 
70,  088  01 
17,478  16 
63,4?6  66 
30,646  16 


126, 200  63  284, 931  471  100, 182  77   68, 972  76  19, 382  32;  86, 322  72  724, 066  75 


*  Not  reported. 
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Statement  showing  comparative  aggregate  property  valuations  and  tax  levies  (inorease  and 
decrease)  in  several  counties  as  reported  for  the  years  18^  and  1885. 


Coaoty. 


Adams 

Asotin 

Chehalis 

Clallam 

Cl'trke 

Colombia 

Cowlitz 

Bonglas 

Franklin 

Oarfield 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kittitas 

Kitsap 

KlickiUt  .... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Pacific 

Pierce 

San  Joan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakam . 
Walla  Walla. 
Whatcom.... 

Whitman 

Yakima 


Total.... 
Decrease. 


II 

III 


9175.444 

404,908 

1, 014. 751 

230.840 

1, 654, 800 

2,894,570 

713,565 


149, 003 
1, 102, 126 

416,103 

873.610 
10, 147, 640 

947,740 
1, 073, 002 
1, 184, 766 
1, 514, 280 
I,  QOl,  982 

546, 62« 

593,195 
4,885.062 

219,683 

902,870 
92,303 

604,362 
3, 200, 120 

242. 102 
8,149,236 

820.660 
5.856.795 

608.827 
8,478,684 
1,814,818 


50,508,484 


'St* 

si 

>  ^ 


e 
H 


$253,420 

475,006 

1, 174, 795 

217,509 

1,998.790 

2.569,380 

819, 577 

137, 615 

590,549 

1, 124. 208 

393.361 

904,163 

6,847,980 

961, 102 

1, 098, 710 

1, 205, 172 

1, 077, 239 

1. 623. 495 
543.197 
678.  758 

5, 842, 889 
240.249 
954.056 
153,354 
679,746 

3, 510, 842 
374, 266 

2. 075. 496 
317,246 

5,794,727 

759,920 

3, 499, 914 

2. 077, 706 


50,484,437 


m 

I 


$77,976 

70,098 

160,044 


344,490 

'i06*012 

187, 615 

441,546 

22,082 


30,544 


21,362 
25,708 
20,406 


621, 513 


85,568 

957, 827 

20,566 

51,186 

61.051 

75,384 

310, 722 

132, 164 


437,982 

151,093 

26,280 

763,388 


5, 152, 502 


i 


$18. 381 
'825,190 


20.742 
3,' 299,' 660 


437  031 
""8,431 


1, 073, 740 
3,414 


5, 176, 549 
24,047 


OEOOBAPHY. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  intending  immigraDt  and  tourist,  I  venture  to 
reproduce  the  brief  geographical^sketch  contained  in  my  last  report: 

WashlDgtoD  Territory  is  bonnded  on]the  north  by  British  Columbia,  on  the  east  by 
Idaho,  on  the  sonth  by  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  or,  according 
to  the  notes  from  the  surveyor-generaVs  office,  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  near  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  degree  west  longi- 
tude; thence  up  the  middle  channel  of  the  Columbia  to  the  intersection  of  the  forty- 
sixth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  along  said  forty-sixth  parallel  to  the  middle 
channel  of  the  Snake  River:  thence  down  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater 
River;  thence  north  along  tne  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  degree  west  longitude  to 
the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  west  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
to  the  main  channel  of  Canal  de  Haro,  west  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  degree 
west  longitude;  thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  tbe  middle  channel  of  Canal  de 
Haro  and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  thence  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the  place  of  beginning;  thus  comprising  an  area  of  69,994 
square  miles,  of  which  3,114  are  water,  leaving  66,8;J0  square  miles  of  land  surface; 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  20,000,000  acres  are  in  timber-lands,  5,000,000 
acres  rich  alluvial  bottom-lands,  and  10,000,000  acres  are  prairies  and  plains.  The 
Cascade  Range  of  mountains  extends  across  the  entire  Territory,  north  to  south,  di- 
viding the  Territory  into  two  sections  (of  which  the  easternmost  is  much  the  larger), 
and  renders  direct  communication  between  the  two  sections  in  tbe  middle  and  north- 
em  portions  of  the  Territory  impracticable,  except  during  the  summer  season,  when 
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Sib:  Despite  many  drawbacks,  the  year  has  been  one  of  substantial 
advancement. 

Although  speculation  has  been  temporarily  checked,  the  eutries]|of 
public  land  less  numerous,  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  less  rapid,  yet 
the  imx)ortant  basilar  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  wheat-raising 
east  of  the  mountains,  and  lumbering  and  coal  mining  on  the  western 
coast,  have  moved  forward  with  increased  momentum,  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate production  has  far  surpassed  that  of  any  former  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Territory.  ^ 

The  new  population,  which,  on  its  first  arrival,  hived  in  the  populous 
cities,  has  largely  betaken  itself  to  the  country  to  engage  in  production. 

An  immensely  increased  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  tilled  and  an 
unparaUeled  crop  has  been  realized.  Immense  new  lumber  mills  have 
been  constructed,  and  the  forest  has  been  penetrated  with  iron  tram- 
ways for  procuring  timber. 

The  most  valuable  veins  of  coal  yet  worl^ed  have  been  reached  by 
railway,  and  their  production  has  been  shipped  in  great  quantities  to 
the  seaboard. 

lion  ore,  found  in  abundance  and  of  the  first  quality,  has  been  care- 
fully tested,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  bring  it  to  tide- water. 

Many  miles  of  railway  have  been  built  by  the  Oregon  Eailway  and 
Navigation  Company,  running  into  the  wheat  fields  of  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  has  been  almost 
constantly  at  work  on  its  Cascade  division,  which  now  lacks  less  than 
80  miles  of  grading  to  complete  this  most  important  connection  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Territory  divided  by  the  mountain  range. 

Stock-raising,  dairying,  and  fruit  culture  have  progressed  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  good  markets.  The 
crop  of  hops  has  been  great  and  excellent. 

Commercially  our  importance  is  being  better  understood  in  the  Ea%t 
since  the  recent  dispatch  of  train-loads  of  Chinese  tea  from  Puget  Sound 
across  the  continent  to  Kew  York  in  the  short  p>erlod  of  eight  days  and 
four  hours. 

While  the  work  of  building  up  and  improving  the  towns  and  cities 
has  been  perceptibly  slackened,  thus  creating  less  demand  than  hereto- 
fore for  the  labor  of  a  certain  class  of  artisans,  yet,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, a  good  feeling  and  healthy  business  tone,  relative  to  our  resources 
and  development,  pervade  the  community,  imparting  confidence  in  the 
immediate  future. 
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the  Snoqnalniie  and  other  passes  are  frequently  traveled  hy  herdsmen  driving  their 
cattle  to  the  Sound.  Ordinary  communication  is  carried  on  by  wav  of  the  Colambia 
River,  and  the  railway  in  Oregon,  which  follows  its  southern  bant.  This  difficulty 
of  communication  will  be  overcome  as  soon  as  the  Cascade  branch  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  completed. 

The  fertile  cereal-producing  prairie  lands  and  plains  are  situated  in  the  eastern 
part,  and  nearly  all  the  rich,  alluvial  bottom-lands  are  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Territory.  • 

The  scenery  of  the  Cascade  Range  is  indescribably  grand^  affording  views  of  such 
colossal  peaks  as  Mount  Baker,  Mount  Rainier  (Indian,  Takhoma),  Mount  Saint  Helen's, 
and  Mount  Adams.     Another  beautiful  range  of  mountains  of  lesser  height,  called 
the  Olympic,  lies  along  the  coast  between  Pu^et  Sound  and  the  Pacific,  affording  a 
delightful  prospect  from  the  Sound  and  its  vicinity. 

The  picturesque  attractions  of  this  country,  with  its  glacier-covered  mountains,  ita 
waterfalls,  its  majestic  winding  rivers,  with  their  precipitous  bluffs,  its  mighty  ex- 
panse of  inland  island-dotted  sen,  its  deep,  broad,  forest-bordered  lakes,  certainly  fiir- 
niHli  a  new  and  interesting  field  for  the  tourist  and  the  artist. 

The  great  Columbia  River,  rising  in  the  vast  water-shed  just  north  of  the  eastern 
part  oithe  Territory,  receives  the  copious  waters  pf  Clarke's  Fork,  flowing  fresh  from 
the  Rockies  through  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  then  the  Okanogan  and  other  considerable 
streams,  making  its  great  bend  to  the  westward,  and  thenue  flowing  southeasterly,  is 
joined  by  its  great  affluents,  the  Yakima  and  Snake  Rivers,  thus  traversing  the  entire 
eastern  section  referred  to ;  then  flows  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Territory,  re- 
ceiving the  Lewis  and  Cowlitz  Rivers  west  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  empties  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  affords  great  facilities  for  commercial  traffic,  and  abounds  in 
delicious  fish. 

Just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  is  Shoal wwter  Bay,  which  has  a  good 
entrance  from  the  ocean  and  is  full  of  shoals  and  flats.  The  latter  are  covered  with 
oysters,  thousands  of  baskets  of  which  are  annually  shipped  to  various  cities  of  the 
Pacific  coast.     Herring,  codfish,  halibut,  and  sturgeon  also  there  abound. 

Twenty-five  miles  farther  north  is  Gray's  Harbor,  having  an  excellent  entrance  from 
the  ocean,  bordered  with  extensive  and  valuable  forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  receiving 
theChehalis  River  from  the  east  and  the  Huutulup,  Wishkah,  and  Hoquiam  Rivers 
from  the  north,  which  drain  great  fertile  valleys. 

It  is  desirable  that  improvements  be  made  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  Gray's  Harbor,  so  as  to  allow  the  easy  and  safe  passage  of  ves- 
sels of  heavy  draught  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  mouths  of  the  Wish- 
kah and  Chehalis  Eivers. 

Large  mills  have  been  built  and  new  industries  are  springing  into 
existence  on  these  waters,  that  can  be  largely  benefited  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense,  and  the  people  in  this  vicinity  have  lately  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  Congress  soliciting  these  improvements. 

PUGET  SOUND. 

Puget  Sound  is  a  great  deep  inland  sea,  extending  nearly  200  miles 
from  the  ocean,  having  a  surface  of  about  2,000  square  miles,  and  a 
shore  line  of  about  1,594  miles,  indented  with  numerous  bays,  harbors, 
and  inlets,  each  with  its  peculiar  name,  and  contains  numerous  islands 
inhabited  by  farmers,  lumbermen,  herdsmen,  and  those  engaged  in  quar- 
rying lime  and  building-stone. 

Admiral  Charles  Wilkes  has  described  this  pride  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory as  follows: 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beanty  of  these  waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  ex- 
ists within  the  Straits  of  Jnan  de  Fnca,  Admiralty  Bay,  or  Hood's  Canal  that  can  in 
any  way  interrnpt  their  navigation  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing 
in  saying  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these; 
they  cover  an  area  of  about  2,000  square, miles;  the  shores  of  all  its  inlets  and  bays 
are  remarkably  bold,  so  much  so  that  a  ship's  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  her 
keel  would  touch  the  ground. 

The  country  by  which  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and 
affords  everv  advantage  for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  commercial  and  military 
marine,  with  convenience  for  docks,  and  a  great  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities,  at 
all  times  well  supplied  with  water,  and  capable  of  being  well  provided  with  every- 
thing by  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture. 
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The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  95  miles  in  length  and  have  an  average  width  of 
11  miles.  At  the  entrance  (8  miles  in  width)  no  danger  exists,  and  it  may  be  safely- 
navigated  thronghont. 

No  part  of  the  world  affords  finer  inlands,  sonnds,  or  a  greater  number  of  harbors 
than  are  found  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
class  of  vessels  and  without  a  danger  in  them  that  is  not  visible.  From  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  (18  feet),  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  erection  of  works  for  %  great 
maritime  nation. 

The  country  also  affords  as  many  sites  for  waticr  power  as  any  other. 

On  this  sound  are  already  situated  thriving  towns  and  cities,  bid- 
ding for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

On  the  eastern  part  of  the  sound,  near  the  city  of  Seattle,  are  situ- 
ated two  important  fresh-water  lakes  of  great  depth  and  beauty,  and 
bordered  by  great  forests  and  rich  deposits  of  coal.  Lake  Union,  t\ie 
smaller  of  these,  having  an  area  of  6  square  miles,  6  miles  shore  line,  and 
an  average  depth  of  75  feet,  is  1|  miles  distant  from  the  sound,  and  i» 
connected  with  it  by  a  small  stream  entering  into  Salmon  Bay.  The 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Union  is  separated  from  Lake  Washington  by  a 
low  isthmus  1,600  feet  wide.  Lake  Washington  has  an  area  of  60  square 
miles,  75  miles  of  ^ore  line,  and  an  average  depth  of  200  feet,  with 
numerous  landlocked  harbors.  This  lake  is  connected  by  a  slough,, 
navigable  for  small  steamers,  with  Samamish  Lake  (9  miles  long),  and 
drains  a  country  rich  in  natural  resources. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  a  company  has  been  formed^ 
and  the  work  fairly  commenced,  to  construct  a  ship-canal  connecting 
Lake  Washington  by  way  of  Lake  Union  with  Puget  Sound.  If  this 
ship-canal  can  be  completed  it  will,  among  other  advantages,  afford  the 
finest  known  facilities  for  building  and  repairing  sea-going  ships  of  the 
greatest  capacity  in  deep  accessible  fresh  water,  where  the  teredo  can 
do  no  damage,  and  will  enable  the  United  States  Government  to  estab- 
lish a  great  navy -yard  on  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  •!  believe  the  Government  could  well  afford  to  aid  the 
completion  of  this  canal  by  suitable  legislation,  such  as  is  called  for  by 
those  engaged  in  the  work;  and  I  understand  that  no  appropriation  ia 
asked  for  except  a  donation  of  lands  to  be  reclaimed  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Washington  by  draining  the  waters  thereof  to  a  lower  level  through 
the  proposed  canal.  This  can  be  easil^^  accoinplished,  inasmuch  as  the 
surfaee  of  Lake  Washington  is  11  feet  higher  than  that  of  Lake  Union* 
and  that  of  Lake  Union  is  7  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  sound* 
at  high  tide.  The  Government  could  also  properly  reserve  a  suitable 
body  of  timber  for  naval  purposes. 

Tne  most  important  rivers  entering  into  Puget  Sound  are  as  follows: 
the  Des  Chutes,  emptying  into  Budd's  Inlet  at  Olympia,  notable  for  it» 
fall  and  its  water  power ;  the  Puyallup,  flowing  through  a  rich  valley^ 
mainly  devoted  to  hop  culture,  into  Commencement  Bay  near  Tacoma : 
the  navigable  Duwamish,  with  its  tributaries,  the  White,  Black,  and 
Cedar  Rivers,  fertilizing  rich  bottom  lands,  which  enters  Elliot  Bay 
near  Seattle;  the  navigable  Snohomish,  with  its  tributary,  the  Snoqual- 
mie,  which  makes  a  sublime  perpendicular  leap  of  270  feet,  celebrated 
as  the  Snoqualmie  Falls;  the  Skagit,  also  navigable  and  fertile  in  its 
surroundings ;  the  Swinamish,  entering  into  Bellingham  Bay ;  the  Lum- 
mi,  which  has  the  Nootsack  for  its  tributary,  and  also  enters  into  Bel- 
lingham Bay.  Near  the  outlet  of  the  latter  stream  are  the  reclaimed 
tide  lands,  remarkable  for  their  immense  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley; the  Skokomish  is  the  largest  stream,  emptying  into  that  arm  of 
Puget  Sound  called  Hood's  Canal.  All  these  streams  are  Serviceable 
for  the  shipment  of  logs  to  tide- water,  except  in  instances  where  the 
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debris  from  the  forest  has  lodged  and  formed  snags  interrapting  navi- 
gation. For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the  Government  should 
make  ample  provision  by  appropriation  for  clearing  oat  these  streams. 
The  immense  wealth  of  this  country  in  its  timber,  calls  for  the  atmost 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  favoring  shipments 
thereof  to  tide- water, 

THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

The  Columbia  Eiver,  the  great  river  of  the  Northwest,  belongs  peca- 
liarly  to  Washington  Territory.  From  its  mouth  upward  for  a  distance 
of  320  miles  it  forms  the  southern  boundary.  From  near  this  point  for 
a  distance  of  137  miles  directly  to  the  eastward  and  31  miles  to  the 
northward,  its  principal  tributary,  the  Snake,  flows  through  the  Terri- 
tory, a  great  navigable  river.  From  the  same  point  to  the  northward 
the  Columbia  makes  an  extensive  horseshoe  bend  into  the  northern  con- 
fines of  the  Territory,  and  then  passes  off  into  British  Columbia,  a 
river  of  mighty  proportions  the  whole  distance.  Its  navigability  for 
boats  of  considerable  draught  is  a  perfectly  feasible  patter  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  1,000  miles  from  its  mouth.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two 
miles  of  this  portion  of  the  river  lies  within  or  upon  the  boundaries  of 
Washington  Territory.  Add  to  this  the  168  navigable  miles  of  the 
Snake  Eiver,  and  we  have  available  for  the  solution  of  the  cheap  trans- 
portation problem  of  the  Territory  a  length  of  920  miles  of  navigable 
rivers,  whose  water  discharge  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  navigation  all  the  year  round,  except  during  a  few  weeks  of  ice 
during  the  winter.  Excepting  on  the  short  flat  section  near  the  sea, 
the  waters  are  so  pure  and  free  from  sediment  as  to  make  navigation 
improvements  a  matter  of  all  time.    Once  done,  done  forever. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  whole  Territory  is  thus  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  navigable  water-ways. 

The  problem  of  cheap  transportation  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  a  people.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  factor  of 
civilization.  It  has  never  been  secured  with  precision  except  through 
the  agency  of  free  water-ways.  Whether  used  or  not,  their  existence 
has  the  nature  of  a  guarantee.  These  considerations  have  made  it  the 
policy  of  governments  to  interpose  and  furnish  their  peoples  with  them, 
at  whatever  cost.  As  a  business  proposition  for  the  profit  of  individ- 
*uals,  money  spent  in  improving  a  water-way  to  secure  a  route  of  free 
transportation  thereon  would  be  absurd.  .But  for  a  government  the 
affair  is  very  difierent.  Any  direct  returns  upon  its  investment  would 
be  a  bagatelle  compared  with  the  indirect.  These  latter  are  so  great 
that  the  former  can  well  be  ignored,  and  no  man  has  yet  sounded  the 
depth  of  expense  to  which  a  government  may  go  in  the  development  of 
cheap  transportation  and  still  find  it  a  paying  investment. 

In  its  march  to  the  sea  the  Columbia  River  encounters  the  lofty  up- 
heaval of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  in  the  most  marvelous  manner 
effects  the  passage  upon  a  line  at  right  angles  to  their  axis.  Carving 
a  mighty  gash  through  the  beds  of  lava,  basalt,  and  porphyry,  it  has 
developed  extensive  obstructions  to  navigation  at  the  Dalles  and  the 
Cascades.  But  a  horizontal  line  across  j3i  range  of  mountains  that  cuts 
oflPa  great  country  from  the  sea  is  of  necessity  a  line  of  strategic  im- 
portance to  commerce,  and  hence  the  necessity  that  the  nation  should 
not  delay  in  making  this  line  a  water  transportation  route,  clear  and 
fi^seto  alL 

From  its  mouth  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  straight  away  inland  the 
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Golambia  furnishes  a  water-way  that  allows  the  ships  of  the  world  to 
get  that  much  nearer  to  the  products  of  the  country.  A  few  inland 
bars  are  met  with  on  the  way,  which  can  be  removed  at  a  very  small 
cost :  but  at  its  mouth  navigation  is  obstructed  by  the  most  remarkable 
of  ail  ocean  bars.  Here,  in  a  region  comparatively  free  from  violent 
storms,  vessels  encounter  colossal  seas  breaking  in  80  feet  of  water. 
Here  the  mighty  river  has  flung  its  bar  into  the  jaws  of  the  sea  for  a 
distance  of  7  miles,  forming  the  last  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  its 
waters. 

The  various  improvements  now  in  hand  or  proposed  by  the  General 
Government  are  substantially  as  follows : 

MOUTH  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

A  jetty  of  brush  and  stone  extending  from  Fort  Stevens  on  the  south 
side,  along  the  the  crest  of  Clatsop  Spit  and  westward  toward  the  bar, 
a  distance  of  4  miles.    Its  estimated  cost  is  $5,500,000. 

THE  LOWER  COLUMBIA, 

From  the  mouth  to  Portland,  including  a  short  reach  on  the  Willam- 
ette River,  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  few  bars  of  sand.  The  projected 
improvement  of  them  consists  in  practically  reducing  the  width  of  the 
river  at  these  points  with  structures  of  wood,  brush,  and  stone. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $354,000. 

THE  CASCADES  CANAL. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  above  the  mouth  a  great  convulsion 
has  flung  a  portion  of  the  mountiiin  on  the  north  side  into  the  river,  ex- 
tensively constricting  its  width,  and  creating  the  Cascades  of  the  Oolnm- 
bia,  which  extend  over  a  distance  of  about  4^  miles.  The  project  here 
is  to  build  a  canal  with  looks,  the  canal  to  he  3,000  feet  in  length,  tQ 
flank  the  upper  Cascades  and  to  blast  the  remaining  portion  clear  of 
obstructions.  This  latter  portion  of  the  work  is  completed  with  the 
most  gratifying  success,  and  about  $1,250,000  more  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

THE  DALLES  OF  TH^  COLUMBIA.- 

One  hundred  and  ninety-flve  miles  above  the  river's  mouth  occurs 
the  most  remarkable  known  river  obstruction.  The  river,  in  carving  a 
channel  across  a  range  of  mountains,  has  finally  reached  a  bed  of  hard 
black  basalt,  through  which  it  has  only  succeeded  in  cutting  a  nar- 
row gash  about  250  feet  in  width.  Its  narrowest  place  is  128  feet 
wide :  through  this  narrow  cut,  the  river,  polarized  and  set  upon  edge, 
is  obliged  to  flow. 

The  velocities  created  by  this  constriction  are  tremendous,  and  the 
damming  of  the  waters  causes  a  difference  between  low  and  high  water 
of  87  feet.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of  this  enormous  height  the 
river  fluctuates  annually. 

A  few  miles  above,  at  Tumwater,  the  river  has  a  fall  of  20  feet.  It 
is  proposed  to  overcome  these  obstructions  by  boat-railways,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,300,000,  but  no  project  hap  yet  been  adopted. 
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THE  UPPER  COLUMBIA. 

Above  the  Dalles  on  the  Columbia  the  uature  of  all  the  obstructions 
has  not  been  accurately'  defined,  but  in  a  general  way  they  consist  of 
rock  obstructions  in  rapids. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  I  would  most  resi>ectfully  urge 
upon  Congress  the  importance  of  making  large  appropriations  for  the 
speedy  improvement  of  the  Columbia  River,  with  the  view  of  event- 
ually removing  obstructions,  so  that  it  may  be  utilized  for  commerce^  by 
the  passage  of  vessels  and  boats  from  its  mouth  to  its  remotest  naviga- 
ble waters. 

RAILROADS. 

The  construction  of  railroads  has  steadily  progressed. 

The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  operates  269.5  miles 
of  railroad  within  the  Territory,  as  folloVs :  Main  line,  standard  gauge, 
227.7  miles;  sidings,  23.4  miles;  narrow-gauge  line,  6  miles:  narrow- 
gauge  sidings,  2.4  miles.  It  is  extending  its  branches  into  tne  wheat 
regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory ;  has  completed  its  branch 
from  Oolfa:^  to  Moscow,  and  is  now  building  from  Starbuck  to  Pomeroy 
(Pataha  branch). 

Mr.  C.  H.  Prescott,  manager  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  in  answer  to  inquiry,  informs  me  that  his  company  expects  to 
bring  out  from  the  southeastern  part  of  Washington  Territory  alone,  by 
its  lines  of  transportation  the  present  year,  260,000  tons  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  barley. 

This  road,  by  its  connection  east  through  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and 
Onion  Pacific  Railroads,  is  doing  much  for  the  development  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  now  operates  466.9  miles  of 
railroad  within  the  Territory.  During  the  year  it  completed  62  miles — 
from  a  point  26  miles  west  of  Pasco  Junction,  on  its  main  line,  to  North 
Yakima — which  were  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Grading  and  bridging  of  the  37  additional  miles,  between  North  Ya- 
kima and  Ellensbnrg,  in  Kittitas  County,  is  finished^  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  part  of  the  line  will  be  ready  for  operation  m  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1886.    On  the  west  side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  com- 

Jany  put  under  construction  26  miles  of  very  difficult  road  from  South 
'rairie  to  a  point  on  Green  Ryrer,  which  will  be  completed  and  ready 
for  inspection  by 'the  Government  by  November  1, 1886.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  calendar  year,  then,  there  will  remain  unfinished  of 
the  Cascade  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  only  76  miles  of 
road.  And  the  people  of  the  Territory  begin  to  see  near  at  hand  the 
realization  of  their  long-cherished  hope  of  direct  railroad  connection 
between  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  influence  of  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  Territory  is  making  itself  felt  to  a 
constantly  growing  extent.  Many  of  the  products  of  the  Territory  for 
which  there  was  no  outlet  before  the  completion  of  the  road  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 
There  were  shipped  from  the  Territory  over  that  road  to  eastern  points, 
according  to  the  reports  of  its  officers,  26,640  head  of  cattle,  22,000  head 
of  sheep,  and  3,000  head  of  horses.  The  prices  obtained  for  this  stock 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  increased  production 
and  the  introduction  of  better  grades  of  animals.  The  very  low  ruling 
price  for  wheat,  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  Territory,  has  borne 
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hard  upon  the  agricultural  classes.  In  the  regions  remote  from  railroad 
communication,  and  even  in  some  where  such  communication  is  at  hand, 
the  cost  of  production  exceeded  the  price  realized.  But  even  there  the 
people  have  not  become  discouraged  5  and  the  present  harvest,  which 
promises  to  be'bountiful  beyond  precedent  in  any  country,  well  justifies 
their  faith. 

The  !N^orthem  Pacific  has  established  a  wheat  rate  of  40  cents  per 
hundred  from  all  points  along  its  line  in  Washington  Territory  to 
Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  which  rate  enabled  such  of  our  people  as 
could  reach  that  line  to  dispose  of  their  wheat  at  a  profit.  There  were 
shipped  from  the  Territory  to  Duluth  and  other  eastern  points,  4,161  tons 
of  wheat  and  1,600  tons  of  other  grain.  The  promise  of  the  company 
^x>  keep  in  force  this  low  rate  has  largely  stimulated  production,  and  the 
shipment  of  grain  overland  to  the  East  is  expected  to  assume  large  pro- 
portions after  the  present  crop  shall  have  been  harvested.  Of  other 
products  there  were  shipped  to  eastern  points  1,783  tons  of  flour,  1,700 
tons  of  hops,  67  tons  of  green  fruit,  10,019  tons  of  lumber,  and  500 
tons  of  wool.  The  shipment  of  coal  from  the  coal-fields  drained  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  to  tide  water,  for  home  consumption,  and  for 
shipment  to  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  points,  amounted  to 
nearly  200,000  tons,  for  the  past  year. 

Immigration,  while  perhaps  not  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
has  continued  in  a  steady  stream.  The  Government  entries  within  the 
limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  number 
2,401.  The  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  according  to  published 
official  reports,  sold  in  Washington  Territory  76,574.38  acres  to  766 
purchasers.  These  sales  were  made,  with  hardly  any  exception,  to  act- 
ual settlers,  who  generally  buy  the  company's  lauds  on  long  terms  of  pay- 
ment. 

The  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Eailroad  Company  (narrow  gauge)^ 
a  corporation  auxiliary  to  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company,  now  has 
in  operation  44.6  miles  of  main  line  and  5.26  miles  of  sidings ;  the  main 
line  laid  with  steel  rails ;  road-bed  and  superstructure  constructed  for 
standard  gauge.  The  line  from  Seattle  to  Franklin,  33.6  miles,  was 
completed  January,  1885.  The  branch  from  Eenton  to  the  New  Castle 
mines,  8  miles,  has  been  operated  for  several  years.  This  road  hauled 
over  210,000  tons  of  freight  during  last  year,,  and  now  opens  the  most 
valuable  coal-field  yet  discovered  in  the  Territory, 

The  Puget  Sound  Shore  Eailroad  Company  operates  a  standard-gauge 
road  from  Seattle  to  Stuck  Junction,  23.5  miles,  in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  from  Stuck  Junction  to  Tacoma.  This  road 
opened  for  business  October  25, 1885,  and  affords  a  direct  railway  con- 
nection from  Portland  to  Seattle  through  Tacoma. 
~  The  Olympia  and  Chehalis  Valley  Eailroad,  narrow  gauge,  about  15 
miles  in  length,  connects  Olympia  on  Puget  Sound  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad  at  Tenino. 

Counting  the  newly  constructed  road  and  that  nearly  completed,  there 
are  now  in  all  S66  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Territory,  of  which  804  miles 
are  now  operated. 

OOMMEBOE. 

No  adequate  showing  can  be  made  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, for  the  reason  that  the  surplus  grain,  wool,  and  salmon  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  have  hitherto  been  prin- 
cipally shipped  by  the  way  of  the  Oregon  custom-house  at  Portland 
and  Astoria,  and  no  separate  account  has  been  taken  of  our  prodnc- 
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tioDs,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  a  full  showing,  would  belong  to  the 
credit  of  this  Territory.  By  careful  computation  it  is  ascertained  that 
250,000  tons  of  wheat,  flour,  and  barley,  the  surplus  product  of  the  pres- 
ent year  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  are  being  shipped 
to  Portland,  Ore.,  thence  to  be  exported. 

Thousands  of  cattle  are  being  driven  or  shipped  by  rail  direct  to  the 
East  without  any  custom-house  record  being  taken  of  their  numbers 
and  value.  Shipments  of  grain  for  this  season  have  been  made  by  rail 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  aggregate  exports  of  the  Territory 
cannot  be  accurately  computed. 

The  head  of&ce  of  the  collection  district  for  Puget  Sound  is  at  Port 
Townsend,  in  Jefferson  County,  and  there  vessels  are  constantly  ar- 
riving and  departing  for  ports  in  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Australia,  Fiji  Islands,  China,  Japan,  South  America,  England^ 
Ireland,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  besides  tor  all  important  points  in 
California  and  Alaska ;  thus  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  important 
seaports  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  92  steam  vessels,  ranging  in  size  from  the  5-ton  propeller  to 
the  steamer  of  1,100  tons,  now  registered  at  the  office  of  the  collection 
district  of  Puget  Sound,  all  of  which  are  employed  in  the  domestic 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  Puget  Sound  alone.  There  were  169 
vessels,  aggregating  47,657  tons,  documented  at  Port  Townsend  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885.  Of  this  number,  89  were  sailing  ves- 
sels and  80  were  steam  vessels. 

During  the  fiscal  year  2,130  vessels,  aggregating  930,374  tons,  were 
entered  and  cleared,  of  which  178  were  coastwise  and  1,952  were  foreign 
vessels. 

Add  one-third  for  estimated  tonnage  of  licensed  vessels  running  to 
San  Francisco  and  other  coast  ports,  and  we  have  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  2,840  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,240,499  tons.  The  average 
monthly  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  227* 
of  which  177  were  foreign  and  50  were  coastwise.  The  proportion  of 
American  to  foreign  bottoms  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  is  25  Amer- 
ican to  1  foreign. 

There  were  14  new  vessels  built  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886, 
of  which  8  were  steam  vessels,  amounting  to  675.27  tons,  and  6  were 
sail  vessels  amounting  to  967.02  tons ;  making  a  total  of  1,642.29  tons. 

Total  collections  for  fiscal  year,  $47,575.83. 

The  falling  off  in  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1885  was  caused  by  the 
reduction  in  tonnage  dues  on  vessels  entering  from  foreign  ports  j  the 
reduction  in  fees  on  steamboats  inspected ;  and  the  abolishing  or  hos- 
pital dues  and  the  general  reduction  of  fees ;  all  of  which  took  effect  since 
July  1, 1884. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  although  the  volume  of  business 
was  much  greater,  the  aggregate  collections  were  less ;  an  estimate  on 
the  business  of  the  preceding  year  showing  a  loss  of  $25,000  from  these 
sources. 

As  it  appears  from  the  data  afforded  me  by  the  office  of  this  c<»llec- 
tion  district,  the  total  value  of  exports  for  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal 
year  1885  is  $3,184,908,  and  the  total  value  of  exports,  domestic  and 
coastwise,  for  the  same  period  is  $7,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $10,184,- 
908. 
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Veaseli  entered  and  cleared  during  fisoal  year  ending  June  30,  1835. 


Months. 


1884. 

^.^y-'- s 

Aagnst 

September 

October 

Vovember .■ 

Deeember 

1885. 

jADaary 

Febmary ^ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


KECAPITULiLTION. 

BMTRANCBS. 


Entered. 


No. 
84 
108 
94 
103 
86 
81 


77 
65 
68 
93 
103 
103 


1,065 


Tom. 

89,670 

68,837 

82,7^ 

46.292 

33,146 

83,815 


34.356 
32,831 
25.511 
41, 117 
41,378 
58,907 


478,140 


Cleared. 


No, 
93 
105 
97 
97 
84 
72 


82 
67 
73 
92 
102 
101 


1,065 


Ton», 
49,30t 
46,694 
36,31f 
36,214 
27,100 
24,664 


35,186 
27,910 
29,403 
40,488 
44,188 
54.766 


452.234 


Vessels. 


American: 

Fromforeiffn... 

Do 

Do 

From  coastwise 
Foreign: 

From  foreign... 
From  coastwise 


Total  for  district. 


Entered  at— 


Fort  Colville.  . 
Roche  Harbor . . 
Port  Townsend . 
do 


.do 
.do 


In  cargo. 


No. 


20 

193 

55 

2 
1 


271 


Ton». 


2,200 
92,973 
54,315 

1,245 
568 


151, 301 


In  ballast. 


No. 

13 
185 
617 

37 

33 
9 


794 


Tom. 

3,497 

15, 721 

240. 247 

34,974 

25,891 
7,009 


326.839 


TotaL 


No. 

13 
205 
710 

92 

35 
10 


1,065 


Tom. 

8.497 

17, 921 

333.229 

89,289 

26.686 
7,577 


478,149 


CLBABAMCB8. 


Vessels. 


American : 

To  foreign... 

Do 

Do 

To  coastwise 
Foreign : 

To  foreign . . . 


Total  from  district. 


Cleared  from— 


FortColviU'*.... 
Roche  Harbor  . . 
Port  Townsend. 
do 


do 


In  cargo,    n    In  ballast. 


No. 

12 
137 
523 

75 

39 


786 


Tom. 

3,228 

5,546 

235,280 

55, 819 

30,522 


330,395 


No. 


29 

245 

1 


Tom. 


4,745 

116,899 

30 

665 


279     121, 839 


Total. 


No. 
12 
166 

X 

43 


Tom, 
3,228 

10,291 
351,679 

55,849 

81,18T 


1,065     452,234 


Exports  in  foreign  vessels  for  the  fisoal  year  1885. 


Months. 


July 

Angost ... 
September. 

Oolober 

November . 
December  . 


1884. 


Lnmber. 


FeeL 
2,820,900 


Laths. 


No. 
228,000 


Pickets. 


No. 


Spars. 


No. 


Salmon. 


Value. 
$475  00 


Total  valae. 


$37,116  09 


1885. 


January . . 

Febmary 

MaMh.... 

April 

May 

Jane 


2,537.000 

1,600,000 

1, 710, 000 

935,000 


3, 058, 000 
1, 035. 000 
1, 981, 000 
1,728,000 
2, 027, 000 
2, 856, 000 


81,000 

577,000 

10,000 


749,000 
50,000 


26,000 


75 
'*4 


1,400  00 

i.'ioo  00 


31,000 


272.000 

300.000 

79,000 


45,000 
134.000 


3,700  00 


29,766  09 
22.421  09 
23. 436  00 
11,338  09 


37,161  00 
10, 493  00 
23.685  00 
19. 079  00 
27. 009  00 
35,061  00 


Total 


22,287.000 


2,841,000 


226,000 


79 


6, 775  00 


276, 555  00 


Totalralaeof  exports  for  foreign  trade  for  fiscal  year  1885 $3,184,908 

Total  value  of  exports,  domestic  and  coastwise,  for  fiscal  vear  1885..  7,000,009 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  col- 
lection district  of  Paget  Sound  : 


Name. 


Where  built. 


Addle.. 
Blakely 
Bl« 


Colfax 

CelUo    

Cyras  Walker. . 

DaiHy 

Dispatch 

Edith  R 

Sdna 

Eliza  Anderson 

Favorite 

Favorite 


Gipsy 
Gasell 


Gaseile 

Glide 

Golish 

Lottie 

Lncy 

Libby,  J.B 

LiUy 

Messenger 

Mastick 

llontesano 

Nellie 

Korth  Pacific 

Otter 

Phantom 

Rose   

Politkofsky 

Ruby 

George  E.  Star 

bt.  Patrick 

Success 

Swan 

Tacoma 

Virginia 

Yakima 

Zephyr 

Agusta 

Fannie 

Hornet 

Jessie .* — 

Susy 

Hope 

Rip  Van  Winkle  . . 
James  IfcNaught. 

Welcome 

I^abo 

Cityof  Quinoy  — 
Sroraa  Hay  ward  . . 

Evangel 

Ellen 

Alki 

Seattle 

Louise 

Baby  Mine 

Cora 

Evril 

Planter 

Merwin 

Washington 

Louise 

Lone  Fisherman  . . 

Willie 

Tillie I... 

Briak 

Port  Susan 

Queen  City 

Arrow 

Bay  Center 

Bob  Irving 

Bee 


W.  F.  Monroe. 
Gov.  Newell . . . 
Gen.  Gnrfleld.. 
Favorite 


Seattle 

Port  Blakely... 

Arcadia 

Seabrck 

Seattle 

San  Francisco  . 

Seattle 

Pot  t  Madison  . 

Seattle 

do 

Portland 

..  do 

Utsalady 

San  Francisco  . 

Portland 

Seattle 

New  York 

Seattle 

do 

Utsalady 

Seattle 

Olyropia 

Poi  t  Discovery 

Astoria 

Seattle 

San  Francisco  . 

Poitlaud 

Port  Madison . . 

Sitka 

do 

Snohomish 

Seattle 

Waterford 

Utsalady 

Taooma 

San  Francisco  . 
do 

Port  Gamble... 

Seattle 

do...' 

do 

Port  Blakely  . . 

Seattle 

do 

do 

Astoria 

Seattle 

Portland 

do 

do    

do 

Seattle 

Conpeville 

Seattle 

do 

San  Francisco  . 

Steilacoom 

San  Francisco  . 

Portland 

Saattle. 

...     do 

Vancouver 

Seabeck 

Seattle 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Elma 

Seattle 

Eagle  Harbor.. 

Seattle 

Portland 

Rainier...:..  .. 

Bay  Center.... 


When  1 
built.  , 

Tonnage. 

1874    1 

81.0} 

1872 

175.01 

1881    , 

80.54 

1865    i 

^3.30 

1880 

32.62 

1864 

24.31 

1880 

97.81 

1F76 

66i71 

1883    ' 

67.84 

1883 

19.53 

1850 

197.40 

1864 

84.  ag 

1868 

260.45 

1868 

215. 82 

1876 

156.56 

1883 

7a  54 

1849 

284. 8» 

1883 

25.44 

1883 

32w0« 

1863 

163. 1» 

lt'81 

Ea03 

lfi76 

121.  OS 

1869 

194.85 

3882 

87.01 

1876 

100.22 

1871 

488.72 

1874 

123.71 

1869 

35.58 

1867 

45.85 

1866 

255.44 

1867 

37.62 

1880 

472.66 

1879 

21.25 

1868 

13.14 

1868 

4.0O 

1876 

230.61 

0.91 

1874 

,        173.64 

1871 

161.54 

1881 

1          10.54 

1875 

4.40 

1881 

&14 

1881 

I         11.08 

1879 

47.48 

11-82 

76.56 

1881 

36.56 

1882 

04.70 

1874 

s^se 

1881 

278.15 

1879 

145.40 

1878 

456l07 

1882 

140.00 

1881 

17.87 

1882 

4&22 

1882 

6.56 

1882 

0.14 

1882 

4.0O 

1881 

,           4.00 

1880 

'           4.00 

1883 

!          32.06 

1883 

166.04 

1881 

103.08 

1883 

129. 7T 

1883 

6.46 

1883 

55.04 

1883 

16u76 

1883 

1           0.77 

1883 

14.42 

1883 

38.6e 

1883 

0.25 

1883 

3L32 

1883 

185.50 

1883 

6.08 

1883 

1          00,8] 

1883 

134. 43 

1881 

10.66 

1881 

5.10 
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Name.  i  Where  bnilt^ 


^^^S"  iTonnsKe. 


Argo 'Astoria 1883  I  9.35 

Hunter i  San  Francisco j  18P3  !  92.25 

Colby Seattle I  1883  5.00 

Pearl do   ,  1884  '  34.17 

Olympian '  Wilmington, Del !  1883  i  1,083.20 

Skookum I  Big  Skookum ,  1884  t  57.87 

Rustler Seattle 1884  i  51.82 


List  of  steamers  huilt  during  the  fiscal  year  1884-^85. 


Activa 


Tacoma 1884 


Cascade Seattle 1884 

Tyee Port  Ludlow 1884 

Edith Sehome ]  1884 

Sqnak Lake  Washington '  1884  

Kootenai LittleDalles i  1885  258.52 

lola I  Big  Skookum '  1885  13.05 

Bstella [Tacoma ,  1885  11.94 


6.77 

59.31 

15a  17 

52.18 

37.17 


MINERAL  RESOURCES, 
COAL-FIELDS  AND  COAL-MINING  IN  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Until  more  thorough  explorations  are  made,  coextensive  with  the  Ter- 
ritory, it  cannot  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  said  that  coal  does  not 
exist  where  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found. 

So  far,  the  important  coal-fields  have  been  found  in  Western  Wash- 
ington, and  these  chiefly  in  and  near  the  Puget  Sound  basin. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  discovery,  and  the  first  workings,  are  the 
coal-mines  of  Bellingham  Bay,  near  the  north  boundary  of  the  Territory. 
These  mines  were  profitably  worked  for  many  years,  and  until  other 
coals  of  a  better  quality  were  found.  Difficulties,  too,  in  working  made 
the  cost  of  mining  too  great,  and  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  anything  further  will  be  done  with  the  old  open- 
ings at  Sehome,  but  the  field  is  not  exhausted. 

There  are  other  points  on  Bellingham  Bay  where  mining^of  coal  may, 
in  no  distant  future,  be  begun  and  carried  on.  Unless  other  veins  than 
those  now  known  to  exist  should  be  found,  this  particular  field  is  not 
very  extensive. 

South  of  Olympia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Skookum  Chuck  and  the  Che- 
halis,  is  another  field,  taken  together,  which  may  yet  prove  to  be  of  some 
extent  in  that  direction.  No  very  thorough  explorations  have  yet  been 
made,  either  to  ascertain  its  quality  or  extent.  All  the  working  that 
has  yet  been  done  is  quite  limited,  but  there  are  indications  of  such  a 
quality  of  coal  in  part  of  this  field  as  will  ere  long  lead  to  its  develop- 
ment.   Concerning  this  field,  Mr.  R.  Wingate  states  as  follows: 

The  coals  found  here  are  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  period,  and  one  of  the  veins  fonnd  is 
13  feet  in  thickness,  and  another  7^  feet  thick.  These  veins  lie  at. an  angle  of  5  de- 
grees, have  good  roof  and  pavement,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  mined.  From 
prospectings  and  openings  made,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  a  very  large  area  of  country 
m  this  vicinity  overlaid  with  these  coals,  which  have  been  practically  tested,  and  are 
of  a  somewhat  better  quality  than  coals  shipped  from  the  New  Castle  mines  near 
Seattle. 

Bast  of  Seattle  and  of  Lake  Washington  are  what  are  known  as  the 
Seattle  mines,  which  have  been  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  worked 
than  any  others.    These  are  in  operation  to-day,  are  being  successfully 
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worked,  with  prospect,  under  proper  management,  of  long  continaance. 
These  veins  run  eastward  into  the  Issaqua  Yalley,  and  probably  still 
farther. 

The  Eenton  and  Talbot  coals,  about  6  miles  south  of  the  Seattle  mines, 
may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Lake  Washington  coal-field.  The 
Benton  Company  is  working  the  Talbot  coal-vein,  from  which  they  ob- 
tain an  excellent  article  of  lignite  or  brown  coal.  All  the  coals  men- 
tioned thus  far  belong  to  this  class.  They  are  properly  to  be  termed 
lignitic.    They  are  valuable  both  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  are  the  Puyallup  coal-fields,  spreading 
in  various  directions  along  Carbon  River  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Puyal- 
lup, on  Flett  Creek,  and  South  Prairie  Creek.  The  veins  of  coal  seem 
to  be  quite  numerous,  dijQter  widely  in  their  character ;  most  of  them  are 
bituminous ;  a  few  semi-bituminous,  or  between  lignite  and  bituminous. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  where  the  veins  are  clean,  are  superior  in 
quality  to  the  coals  previously  mentioned.  Most  of  these  are  coking 
coals,  give  out,  generally,  more  heat,  and  contain  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  They  can  be  used  not  only  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes, 
but  for  gas,  for  forge  coal,  and  for  coke.  Some  of  these  will  be  found 
valuable  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  if  not  in  its  natural  state,  in  its  con- 
version into  coke,  of  which  a  superior  article  can  be  produced  from  some 
of  these  veins. 

There  are  three  distinct  collieries  in  this  region,  one  at  Wilkeson,  on 
Flett  Creek,  the  second  at  Carbonado,  on  Carbon  Eiver,  and  the  third 
on  South  Prairie  Creek.  At  the  latter  place  the  vein  is  thinner  than  at 
the  other  places,  but  is  more  regular  io  its  strike  and  cleaner  than  the 
generality  of  the  Puyallup  veins.  Its  present  production  is  200  tons  per 
day. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  veins  at  and  about  Wilkeson,  but  the 
greater  number  are  manifest  on  Carbon  River.  The  production  of  the 
Carbon  Hill  mines  has  reached  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  may  perhaps  be 
considered  the  largest  of  the  mines  now  worked,  although  the  difference 
of  output  between  this  and  the  Seattle  or  Kew  Castle  mine  is  not  very 
great.  One  drawback  to  much  of  this  field  is  the  broken  nature  of  the 
country,  which  has  dislocated  the  veins  and  places  them  at  various  a-n- 
gles,  both  in  strike  and  pitch,  in  some  instances  the  pitch  being  nearly 
vertical.  But  the  coal  is  valuable,  and  methods  will  be  adopted  by 
which  the  most  of  these  veins  will  be  worked. 

The  latest-discovered  and  probably  the  most  valuable  coal  field  is  that 
known  as  the  Cedar  or  Green  River.  This  lies  to  the  east  and  south  of 
Lake  Wavshiugton,  and  is  doubtless  a  continuance,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  of  the  most  easterly  veins  found  on  the  Puyallup.  The  coals  are 
of  the  same  quality ;  bituminous  j  mostly  clean.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  on  Cedar  River,  is  more  level,  the  veins  lie  at  less  acute 
angles,  and  can  for  the  most  part  be  cheaply  worked. 

On  Green  River  the  country  is  more  broken,  and  very  similar  to  what 
is  found  around  Wilkeson  aiyl  Carbonado.  This  field  is  believed  to  be 
quite  extensive,  and  there  are  in  some  portions  of  it  thin  anthracite  veins 
of  coal. 

A  few  miles  from  Renton,  on  Cedar  River,  is  the  MacAllister  vein  or 
mine,  on  which  work  has  recently  been  commenced,  and  it  gives  prom- 
ise of  being  an  excellent  coal.  It  seems  to  be  rather  intermediate  be- 
tween lignite  and  bituminous  in  its  quality,  as  it  really  is  in  its  position. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  coal  discoveries  on  the  Skagit  River,  which, 
though  not  extensive  as  yet,  still  form  a  link  in  the  chain  that  reaches 
from  Bellingham  Bay  on  the  north  to  Cbehalis  Valley  on  the  south, 
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separated  in  some  degree  from  each  other,  so  far  as  the  surface  gives 
any  indication.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  separate  and  distinct  basins, 
differing  materially  in  strike  and  pitch.  Bat  when  we  reach  the  more 
eastern  veins,  lying  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Eange,  there  are  evi- 
dences of  continuity  which  may  yet  prove  these  to  be  a  long  line  of  rich 
bitnminous  veins,  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohehalis,  through  the  Skookum 
Ohuck,  crossing  the  valleys  of  the  Puyallup,  the  Gree.n,  the  Cedar,  the 
Snoqualmie,  and  the  Skagit,  to  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Whilst  there  is  much,  very  muoh^  yet  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  Territory,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  its  coal  meas- 
ures, there  is  nevertheless  sufficient  known  at  the  present  time  to  justify 
the  claim  which  has  been  made  that  ^'  Washington  Territory  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  Pacific  coast ''. 

The  following  data  have  been  carefully  gleaned  concerning  the  mines 
which  have  thus  far  been  commercially  operated : 

NEW  CASTLE. 

Shipments  far  five  years  ending  June  30,  1885. 

Tons. 

1880 128,853 

1881 149,602 

1882 158,340 

1883 218,742 

1884 149,048 

Total 804,585 

Average  per  year , 160, 917 

Decrease  in  1884  compared  with  1883,  31.8  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  coal  trade  this  year,  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  coal,  work  on  the  No.  1  seam  has  been  stopped  for  the  time 
being.  The  No.  2  and  the  No.  4  seams  only  are  being  worked,  both  of 
which  are  producing  an  excellent  domestic  coal. 

A  fire  in  the  No.  2  seam  having  prevented  the  mining  of  coal  from 
this  seam  on  the  east  side  of  the  mine,  and  a  dividing  rock  having  sep- 
arated the  seam  on  the  west,  which  was  10  feet  thick,  making  of  it  two 
seams  of  nearly  5  feet  each  in  thickness,  it  was  deemed  best  to  sink  the 
slope  a  lift  deeper  so  as  to  secure  a  superior  coal  at  less  cost  per  ton. 
This  is  nearly  accomplished,  and  the  new  range  will  be  in  operation  by 
the  15th  of  December  next.  This  new  lift  has  been  sunk  about  450 
feet,  which  will  place  its  gangways  950  feet  from  the  surface  along  the 
angle  of  the  vein.  This  new  lift,  with  proper  care  and  good  manage- 
ment, should  last  from  four  to  five  years,  shipping  15,000  tons  per  month. 
When  this  lift  is  finished  it  is  thought  that  several  others  of  equal  depth 
can  be  sunk,  as  the  basin  is  likely  to  be  very  deep. 

A  heavy  decrease  will  be  noticed  in  the  shipments,  which  is  owing  to 
the  dullness  of  the  coal  trade  and  not  to  the  incapacity  of  the  mine. 

RENTON. 

This  mine  is  located  on  sections  17,  19,  and  20,  township  23,  range  5 
east  of  Willamette  meridian,  13  miles  from  Seattle,  its  shipping  port,  on 
the  line  of  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Eailroad.  One  coal-bed  is 
developed,  whose  thickness  is  from  7  feet  to  9  feet,  being  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality  of  coal  as  that  of  New  Castle,  given  in  last  year's  re- 
port with  an  analysis.  The  dip  of  the  measures  is  gentle,  and  the  strike 
is  irregular,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  anticlinal  axis.  At  the  date  of 
this  writing  the  mine  is  abandoned  and  under  water  through  depressed 
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markets  and  excessive  cost  of  pamping.  The  shipment  for  the  past 
year  to  July  1  is  30,397  tons;  4,721  tons  have  been  shipped  since  June. 
The  mine  has  been  in  operation  since  1874. 

TALBOT. 

The  location  of  this  mine  is  on  section  19,  township  23,  range  5  east 
of  Willamette  meridian,  adjoining  the  Kenton  mine,  and  opened  on  the 
same  coal-bed.  Operations  began  in  1875  and  ended  in  1879,  when  the 
mine  was  merged  in  the  Eentonmine  operations.  The  coal  shipped 
during  the  life  of  the  mine  is  estimated  at  10,000  tons. 

CEDAR   MOUNTAIN. 

This  mine  is  located  on  sections  29  and  30,  township  23,  range  6  east 
of  Willamette  meridian,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cedar  River,  and  on  the 
Cedar Eiver  Extension  Railroad.  Distance  from  Seattle,  18^  miles.  The 
coal-bed,  the  only  one  developed,  is  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  dips  to -the 
easf  20  degrees.  The  coal  is,  in  character,  the  game  as  the  *'  Seattle 
lignite."  Shipments  began  in  July,  1884,  and  the  tonnage  for  the  year, 
to  July  1,  is  14,673. 

BLACK   DIAMOND. 

This  mine  is  in  the  Green  River  field  on  the  Cedar  River  Railroad  Ex- 
tension, on  sections  14  and  12,  township  21,  range  6  east  of  Willamette 
meridian,  and  31  miles  from  Seattle.  Three  coal-beds  are  developed, 
ranging  from  5  to  6  feet  in  thickness  and  dipping  from  12  degrees  to  30 
degrees.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  about  the  same  as  that  reported 
for  the  Franklin  mine  last  year.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  mine  is  from 
600  to  800  tons.  Coal  was  fir^t  shipped  in  April  of  this  year,  and  the 
tonnage  to  July  1  is  10,562.  This  is  the  first  coal  from  this  field  mar- 
keted. It  met  with  ready  sale  and  ex)nsiderable  favor  as  a  steam  coal. 
As  yet,  it  lacks  coarseness  to  become  a  choice  domestic  coal. 

FRANKLIN. 

Ko  coal  was  shipped  from  this  mine  last  year.  The  first  shipment 
was  made  in  July,  1885,  and  the  capacity  to-day  is  about  100  tons. 
The  product  is  becoming  quite  a  favorite  for  steam  and  domestic  use. 

TACOMA. 

This  mine  is  located  on  sections  27  and  32,  township  19,  range  6  east 
of  Willamette  meridian,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  32  miles  from 
Tacoma.  The  mine  was  developed  originally  in  or  about  1876;  aban- 
doned after  a  short  trial,  and  reopened  in  1884.  Shipments  for  the  year, 
to  July  1, 1885,  5,431  tons.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  the  same  as  that 
reported  for  Yulcan  mine  last  year,  and  the  coal-beds  are  the  same,  but 
located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  anticlinal  axis. 

SOUTH  PRAIRIB. 

* 

This  mine  is  situated  on  section  16,  township  19,  range  6  east  of  Willa- 
mette meridian,  28  miles  from  Tacoma,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Commenced  operations  in  1881.  The  coal-bed  mined  is  bitum- 
inous in  character,  and  its  quality  brings  it  a  ready  sale  for  gas,  steam, 
and  domestic  purposes.'    The  thickness  of  the  bed  is  4  feet,  and  the 
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angle  of  dip  varies  from  45  degrees  to  80  degrees.  The  mine-opening 
is  a  water-level  drift.  The  shipment  for  the  year  ending  with  June, 
1885,  is  34,313  tons. 

CARBON   HILL. 

This  mine  is  on  sections  3, 4,  and  9,  township  18,  range  6  east  of  Willa- 
mette meridian,  34.3  miles  from  Tacoma,  its  shipping  port,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  site  of  the  mine  is  on  Carbon  River,  in  a  canon 
from  400  feet  to  500  feet  deep.  The  sides  of  the  canon  are  precipitous  and 
Qxtremel  J  imposing.  The  view  of  the  coal  formation  on  the  side  of  the 
canon,  with  its  many  foldings  or  corrugations  over  a  series  of  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  axes,  is  grand  beyond  description.  The  coal  mined  is 
chiefly  taken  from  drifts  above  natural  water  drainage,  at  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  elevated  on  an  incline  plane  800  feet  long  a  vertical  dis- 
tance of  nearly  500  feet.  The  principal  coal-beds  -mined  are  three  in 
number,  3J,  4^,  and  10  to  12  feet  in  thickness.  Several  other  veins  have 
been  "opened^,  and  more  or  less  developed.  The  coal  is  bituminous, 
soft  and  fine,  yielding  a  low  percentage  of  coarse,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  steam  purposes  in  California  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany.  Operations  were  begun  in  1880,  and  the  daily  capacity  of  the 
mine  to  day  is  from  700  to  800  tons.  The  shipment  for  the  last  year, 
ending  with  June,  1885,  is  135,926  tons. 

BELLINGHAM  BAY. 

This  is  the  first  mine  of  note  developed  in  the  Territory.  It  is  situated 
in  Whatcom  County,  on  Bellingham  Bay,  in  township  38,  range  3,  east  of 
Willamette  meridian.  The  coal-bed  is  14  feet  in  thickness,  yielding  some 
10  feet  of  clean  coal,  and  from  a  test  made  the  quality  compares  favorably 
with  the  ''Seattle  lignite''.  The  formation  dips  from  8  degrees  to  36 
degrees.  The  main  mine-opening  is  a  slope  300  yards  long,  dipping  36 
degrees.  One  arm  of  the  mine  extends  150  yards  under  the  bay.  Ship 
ments  from  the  mine  began  in  1860  and  continued  into  1878.  The  re- 
ported shipment  for  the  eighteen  years  is  233,043  tons.  Adding  to  this 
the  home  consumption,  the  total  mine  output  would  be  in  the  vicinity  ot 
a  quarter  of  a  million  tons.  The  mine  is  now  full  of  water.  While  in 
operation  the  mine  is  reported  to  have  caused  considerable  annoyance 
through  the  coal  igniting  spontaneously. 

The  above  covers  all  the  coal  mining  operations  of  note  within  the 
Territory,  excepting  the  Vulcan  mine,  reported  in  1884,  and  a  small 
operation  or  test  mine  opened  on  Straits  de  Fuca,  near  Clallam  Bay,  in 
Clallam  County,  in  1867,  from  which  a  cargo  of  500  tons  was  shipped. 

The  total  shipment  for  the  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1885,  is  380,250  tons.  Adding  the  home  consumption  to  this,  the  total 
mine  output  will  be  about  410,000  tons. 

From  the  data  at  hand  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  output  of  coal  in 
the  Territory  to  January  1, 1885,  covering  a  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,200,000  tons,  a  trifle  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  United  States  coal  product  for  one  year. 

During  the  first  decade  the  coal  business  of  the  Territory  increased 
two  and  a  half  times,  and  in  the  second  nearly  ten  times.  During  the 
last  five  years  the  increase  has  been  from  138,000  t^ms  to  410,000  tons } 
an  increase  of  nearly  three  times. 

The  accompanying  diagram  and  statement  show  the  progress  of  the 
tacific-coast  coal-market  for  twenty-four  years  ending  with  December^ 
1884. 
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The  statement  below  gives  the  Government  report  of  the  oatpat  of 
the  mines  in  British  Columbia  for  eleven  years  ending  December  31, 
3884: 

Tons. 

1874 81,000 

1875  110,000 

1876 139,000 

1877 154,000 

1878 171,000 

1879 , 241,000 

1880.... :i68,00O 

1881 2-i8,000 

1882 282,000 

1883 213,000 

1884  394,070 

Total 2,281,070 

From  the  two  statements  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bulk  of  the 
British  Columbia  coal — 66  per  cent. — is  marketed  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  United  States.  The  importance  of  that  coal  in  this  market  is  also 
made  evident. 

The  capacity  of  the  British  Columbia  mines  can,  in  a  few  months,  be 
increased  to  that  of  the  entire  market,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mines 
of  this  Territory. 

It  is  openly  asserted  by  the  owners  of  the  Vancouver  Island  mines  that 
they  have  strong  hopes  of  the  removal  of  the  76  cents  a  ton  duty,  and  they 
are  diligently  working  to  this  end.  A  realization  of  their  hopes  would  be 
very  disastrous  to  the  coal-mining  interest  of  the  United  States  on  this 
coast,  especially  to  that  of  this  Territory.  A  glance  over  the  above- 
mentioned  statements  plainly  reveals  the  fact  of  the  necessity  for  this 
Government  to  at  least  double  the  present  rate  of  duty,  to  protect  its 
coal  industries  on  this  coast  from  foreign  products  for  the  next  ten  or 
or  fifteen  years,  or  until  the  business  gains  sufficient  strength  to  cope 
more  evenly  with  its  foreign  rivals.  At  present  the  competition  is  very 
unfairly  conducted,  from  the  fact  that  vessels  coming  to  this  coast  for 
wheat  or  lumber  bring  with  them  coal  as  ballast. 

Among  those  conversant  with  the  facts  it  is  thought  that  there  is 
much  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  operations  of  the  present  coal-land 
law,  and  the  regulations  under  it. 

Some  of  these  matters  were,  three  or  four  years  ago,  laid,  by  request, 
before  the  public  land  commission,  but  without  any  apparent  eft'ect.  It 
is  thought  that  the  department  does  not  realize  the  injustice  and  the 
hardships  which  in  many  intances  result  to  an  innocent  settler.  The 
law  in  its  application  is  intended  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to  punish 
the  guilty,  but  in  very  many  instances  it  does  the  very  reverse. 

The  coal-land  law  needs  a  wise,  careful,  and  thorough  revision,  so  that 
while  carefully  guarding  the  interests  of  the  Government,  it  shall  not 
oppress,  but  in  every  legitimate  way  foster  and  encourage,  an  industry 
which  has  so  much  to  do  with  securing  the  prosperity  and  advancing 
the  wealth  of  a  people. 

LIMESTONE. 

Limestone  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  in  the  vicinity  of  iron. 
It  is  found  near  Orting,  in  Puyallup  Valley,  also  on  San  Juan  Island, 
where  it  is  extensively  worked,  and  in  many  other  places.  Thus  having 
all  the  necesary  elements,  namely,  ore,  coal,  and  coke,  and  the  lime  in 
close  proximity,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  manufacture  of  iron 
will  attain  large  proportions  within  a  few  years. 
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It  is  an  established  fact  that  bog-iron  ore  of  the  best  quality  exists  in 
practically  exhaastless  quantities  throughout  the  Puget  Sound  Basin, 
notably  so  in  Jefferson,  King,  and  Pierce  Counties.  Very  extensive  ore- 
smelting  works  have  been  erected  in  Jefferson  County,  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  being  fixed  at  $600,000. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  from  Texada  Island,  in  the  British  Columbia  Archi- 
pelago, and  lime  rock  from  Shu  Juan  Island,  in  the  American  group,  the 
latter  used  as  a  flux,  are  combined,  producing  an  excellent  article.  This 
industry  is  in  its  infancy,  but  promises  great  results.  Movements  look- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  iron  works  in  King  County  and  Pierce 
County  are  weiJl  under  way. 

As  part  of  the  great  manufacturing  system  to  be  developed  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  its  crude  iron  fields  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as- 
sume immense  proportions  in  the  near  future. 

Brown  hematite  iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  has  been  found  in 
Skagit  County,  and  magnetic  ore  ^as  been  discovered  in  Snoqualmie 
Pass,  in  King  County,  and  copper  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
latter. 

Charles  K.  Jenner,  esq.,  of  Seattle,  has  made  to  me  the  following  re- 
port in  regard  to  both  the  iron  ore  and  the  copper : 

The  claims  included  in  what  are  known  as  the  ''Denny  iron  mines"  are  nine  in 
namber,  located  upon  four  separate  veins  or  lodes.  These  lodes  are  situated  in  King 
Conuty,  about  3  miles  northwesterly  from  Snoqualmie  Pass,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Iron  Mountain.  They  extend  nearly  due  north  and  south  and  are  about  vertical. 
The  veins  range  in  thickness  from  6  to  150  feet.  The  thickest  vein,  ''The  Cliff",  is 
magnetic  iron  ore,  the  richness  of  which  in  metallic  iron  and  almost  absolute  free- 
dom from  all  deleterious  substances  renders  it  extremely  valuable,  especially  for  the 
mannfaoture  of  Bessemer  steel.  Following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  six  speci- 
mens of  this  ore  maae  by  one  of  the  leading  assayers  of  Philadelphia,  Pa : 
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The  presence  of  phosphorus  or  of  sulphur  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  iron  ore 
is  destructive  of  its  value  for  most  purposes,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  result  of  the 
said  analysis  that  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  present  in  the  very  smallest  degree. 

An  iron  manufacturer  of  Wheeliuj^,  \V.  Va.,  who  uses  at  his  factory  iron  ore  from 
Lake  Superior,  pronounces  the  ore  from  the  Denny  iron  mines  to  be  superior  to  any 
iron  ore  heretofore  known  by  him  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel. 

The  Denny  Iron  Mining  Company  has  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  prospect- 
ing and  testing  a  large  vein  of  ore  carrying  copper  and  silver,  discovered  this  year 
upon  its  property,  during  the  season  just  closed.  The  fein  has  been  opened  up, 
and  nearly  a  ton  of  the  ore  taken  to  San  Francisco  and  subjected  to  a  working  test 
by  Thomas  Price,  assayer.  Mr.  Price  reports  it  as  the  most  profitable  copper  ore  to 
work  that  is  known  where  wood,  lumber,  pore  water,  and  iron  are  lound  in  close 
proximity  to  the  vein  of  copper  ore.  The  copper  is  extracted  by  first  piling  the  ore 
in  heaps  of  from  200  tons  upward,  and  burning  the  same  as  a  coal-pit  is  burned  in 
making  charcoal.  The  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  sufficient  fuel  to  burn  the  same,  as  it 
takes  less  than  one-half  cord  of  wood  to  burn  200  tons  of  ore.  The  ore  continues  to 
burn  from  two  to  six  months,  the  time  of  burning  being  dependent  uppn  the  quan- 
tity burned  at  a  time  and  the  richnees  of  the  same.  After  the  burning  is  completed 
pure  water  is  turned  upon  the  burned  ore,  and  the  water  which  seeps  from  the  same 
IS  led  into  troughs  containing  metallic  iron.  The  copper  in  the  ore  is  taken  up  by 
the  water  from  which  it  is  precipitated  upon  the  iron.    The  iron  disappears  as  the 
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copper  precipitates  and  passes  off  in  the  water.    Professor  Price  sftys  that  copper  of#  . 
carrying  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  copper  cannot  be  worked  by  this  process,  and  ih% 
cheapness  with  which  the  ore  is  treated  by  the  above  means,  and  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  ore  which  c^n  be  treated  at  one  time,  makes  the  low-grade  ore  inach  more 
profitable  to  work  than  the  higher  grades. 

The  permanent  plant,  including  works  for  reducing  the  iron  ore  upon  the  grounds, 
would  cost  no  more  than  $25,000,  and  with  that  expenditure  the  metallic  copper  from 
the  Denny  ore  can  produce  3  tons  of  metallic  copper  per  day,  at  an  expense  of  $8t 
per  ton. 

I  have  given  an  outlined  of  the  method  of  working  copper  by  the  above  process,  be- 
cause it  is  comparatively  new.  I  investigated  the  process  at  Spencerville,  Nevada 
County,  California,  where  it  is  used  by  the  San  Francisco  Copper  Company,  and  re- 
ported upon  the  same  to  the  Denny  Iron  Mining  Company. 

The  great  need  of  this  country,  from  a  mineral  point  of  view,  is  cheap  transporia- 
iion. 

The  Iron  Mountain  is  less  than  70  miles  from  tide-water,  by  a  good,  feasible  rail- 
road route,  and  there  are  therein  millions  of  wealth,  lacking  only  a  railroad  to  camse 
its  full  and  immediate  development. 

OTHER  MINERALS. 

Of  the  valuable  ores,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  &c.,  haye 
been  foand. 

Marble  and  gypsum  are  found  in  King  County.  Sandstone  has  been 
extensively  quarried  on  Bellingham  Bay,  and  in  Pierce  Oonnty,  and  is 
found  on  the  Duwamish  Biver  in  King  County,  and  in  many  other  lo- 
calities. Eemarkable  specimens  of  kaolin  have  been  exhibited,  and 
clay  suitable  for  building  and  fire  brick  is  plentiful  and  well  distributed. 
Kew  discoveries  of  galena  and  the  chlorides  are  reported  in  the  Ool* 
ville  district.  Strong  indications  of  petroleum  are  found  in  Pierce 
County,  and  boring  for  oil  has  been  commenced. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Washington  Territory — 44,796,160  acres — surveys 
have  been  completed  of  21,164,232  acres,  1,213,837  acres  having  been 
surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  leaving  a  total 
area  unsurveyed  of  23,631,928  acres. 

Of  the  unsurveyed  portion,  the  Cascade  Bange  of  mountains  em- 
braces an  estimated  area  of  5,520,000  acres,  and  the  Olympic  or  Coast 
Bange  l,480,0d0  acres,  a  total  of  7,000,000  acres  of  mountainous  land, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  practicallv  unsurveyable,  leaving  an 
area  of  good  agricultural  and  timber  lands  yet  to  be  surveyed  in  Wash- 
ington Territory  of  16,631,929  acres,  including  seventeen  Indian  reser- 
vations, containing  6,332,885  acres  partly  surveyed. 

Official  surveys  have  been  made  to  June  30, 1885,  of  thirty- two  mineral 
claims  and  mill-sites,  fifteen  iron  mines  in  King  County,  and  seventeen 
gold  or  silver  quartz  mines  and  mill-sites  in  Eastern  Washington. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  public-land  laws  for  the 
disposal  of  Government  lands  in  Washington  Territory  may  be  useful 
to  the  intending  immigrant : 

All  lands  which  are  for  sale  or  other  disposal  by  the  Government 
under  genei^l  laws  are  known  as  public  lands,  and  are  divided  into 
land  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  a  land  office  presided  over  by  two 
officers,  known,  respectively,  as  the  register  and  the  receiver. 

There  are  five  of  these  land  districts  in  this  Territory. 

The  register  and  receiver  act  as  agents  for  the  Government,  and  pat- 
ents will  be  issued  for  all  lands  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  them, 
,  if  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Agricultural  lands  are  disposed  of  to  actaal  settlers  00I3'  under  the 
homestead,  pre-emptioD,  and  timber-culture  laws. 

Desert  lands  are  such  as  will  not  produce  crops  without  irrigation  by 
artificial  means. 

Timber  lands  are  those  not  fit  for  cultivation,  being  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  timber,  160  acres  of  which  can  be  purchased  without  residence 
and  improvement  for  $2.50  per  acre;  also  lands  valuable  for  stone  can 
be  purchased  under  the  same  act  of  June  3, 1878. 

Within  the  limits  of  railroad  grants  only  the  even-numbered  sections 
are  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  and  these  are  known  as  double-mini' 
mum  land,  and  when  entered  under  the  pre-emption  law  the  price  is  $2,50 
per  acre. 

Outside  the  railroad  limits  the  laud  is  known  as  minimum  land,  and 
is  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

Citizenship  is  required,  or  a  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  before  any  public  lands  catf  be  taken  in  this  Territory. 

Only  one  claim  can  be  taken  by  the  same  person  under  each  of  the 
public-land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW^. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  can  take  160  acres  of  the  public  lands 
(agricultural)  by  establishing  a  residence  thereon  and  cultivating  the 
flame  iagood  faith  as  a  home  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  settlement; 
or  if,  after  six  months'  residence  and  cultivation,  such  persons  so  desire, 
they  may  commute  their  homestead  claim  by  paying  the  Government 
price  therefor;  or  if  a  soldier  or  sailor  who,  having  served  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  recent  rebellion,  has  been  hon- 
orably discharged,  the  time  of  his  service  will  be  deducted  from  the 
five  years'  residence  required.  But  in  such  cases,  a  residence  of  one 
year  on  the  land  becomes  necessary  before  patent  will  be  issued. 

THE  PRE-EMPTION  LAW. 

Besidence,  cultivation,  and  sufficient  improvements  to  show  the  good 
faith  of  the  claimant  are  required. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  can  be  taken  of  agricultural  land ; 
qualification  as  to  age  and  citizenship  is  the  same  as  under  the  home- 
stead law.  The  claimant  must  not  be  the  owner  of  320  acres  of  land, 
nor  leave  land  of  his  own  in  this  Territory  (town  lot  excepted)  in  order 
to  settle  upon  a  pre-emption  claim,  nor  take  such  claim  for  the  purpose 
of  speculation  instead  of  residence  and  cultivation. 

The  good  faith  of  every  claimant  must  be  clearly  established. 

He  may  change  his  pre-emption  filing  to  a  homestead  by  making 
proper  application  to  the  land  office.  Not  less  than  six  months'  resi- 
dence and  improvement  are  required  by  law  before  payment  can  be 
made. 

On  offered  lands  the  declaratory  statement  must  be  filed  within  thirty 
days,  and  the  final  proof  made  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  settle- 
ment. On  unoffered  lands  the  declaratory  statement  must  be  filed  within 
three  months,  and  the  final  proof  made  within  thirty-three  months  from 
the  date  of  settlement. 

The  price  for  minimum  land  is  $1.25,  and  for  double  minimum  land 
$2.50  per  acre. 
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TIMBER-CULTURE  LAW. 

Qaalifications  of  claimant  the  same  as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  good 
faith. 

Amount  of  land  160  acres.  Land  must  be  devoid  of  timber.  During 
the  first  year  at  least  5  acres  must  be  plowed.  The  second  year  said 
5  acres  must  be  actually  cultivated  to  crop,  and  a  second  5  acres  plowed. 
The  third  year  the  first  5  acres  must  be  planted  in  timber,  seeds  or  cat- 
tings,  and  the  second  5  acres  actually  cultivated  to  crop.  The  fourth 
year  the  second  5  acres  must  be  planted  in  timber,  seeds  or  cuttings, 
making,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  10  acres  thus  planted. 

If  the  claim  is  less  than  160  acres,  the  area  plowed  and  planted  will 
be  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  160  acres ;  that  is,  one-sixteenth  of  the 
claim.  Not  less  than  •2,700  trees  must  be  planted  on  each  acre,  and 
there  must  be  at  least  675  living  trees  on  each  acre,  to  entitle  the  claim- 
ant to  patent  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  from  date  of  entry. 

Residence  in  the  Territory  is  not  required  for  timber  culture. 

COAL-LAND  LAWS. 

Same  qualifications  as  to  age  and  citizenship. 

One  person  can  purchase  160  acres  of  coal  land.  If  within  15  miles 
of  a  completed  railroad,  the  price  is  $20  per  acre;  if  outside  that  dis- 
tance, $10.  An  association  of  persons  may  purchase  320  acres,  or  an 
association  of  not  less  than  four  persons,  who  make  an  expenditure  of 
$5,000  upon  their  claim,  may  purchase  640  acres,  including  their  im- 
provements. 

Goal-land  declaratory  statements  must  be  filed  within  sixty  days,  and 
proof  and  payment  made  within  one  year  from  date  of  possession. 

TIMBER  AND  STONE  JiAND  LAWS. 

Land  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  and  stone,  by  the  act  of  June  3, 1878, 
can  be  purchased  in  this  Territory  for  $2.50  per  acre ;  area,  160  acree  f 
no  residence  or  improvements  necessary. 

MINING  LAWS. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  approved  by  Ck>ngre8s  May 
10, 1872,  were  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  this  Territory. 

LAND  OFFICES. 

The  United  States  land  offices  are  at  Korth  Yakima,  Olympia,  Van- 
couver, Walla  Walla,  and  Spokane  Falls,  all  of  which  have  sent  me 
statements  showing  the  business  of  the  respective  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1885,  as  follows  : 

N'orth  Yakima. — Entries,  423 ;  acreage  of  entries,  63,969 ;  lands  still 
vacant,  about  12,000,000  acres. 

Two-thirds  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  unsurveyed ;  some  of  it  in 
the  northern  part  very  valuable. 

Olympia, — In  the  Olympia  district  there  have  been  671  cash  entries, 
covering  86,805.09  "acres ;  also  832  original  homestead  entries;  cover- 
ing 119,534.1^7  acres;  also  183  final  homestead  entries,  covering  26,647.19 
acres;  also  2  coal-land  entries,  covering  160  acres,  and  11  mineral  en- 
tries, covering  192  acres ;  selections  of  lieu  lands  by  the  ]S"orthem  Pacific 
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Bnilroad  Company,  120,221.12  acTCs;  makin":  a  total  of  1,009  entries, 
covnin^r  n  total  of  302,550.77  acres  (incliuliiij^  lien  lanils). 

Vancoia^r, — One  Imnilred  and  filYy-six  ori;iinal  homestead  entries^ 
oovenniT  2J,()S7.8:5  acres;  100  final  homestead  certificates,  covering^ 
12,003.0  5  acres';  20  ori«i;iiial  timber  ctnlt.nre  entries,  covering;  2,717.11 
acres ;  .37  casli  certificates,  covering  2,405.78  acres ;  and  120  declaratory 
statements,  covering?  17,754.02  acres;  makings  a  total  of  442  entries, 
coverir.g:  57,871.27  acres.     .„ 

The  bnsiness  in  this  land  ifistrict  has  materially  fallen  off  since  the 
first  of  Jannary. 

Walla  Walla, — In  tUo  Walla  Walla  district  there  have  been  cash 
sales  of  28,002.84  acres;  237  homestead  entries  of  31,038.47  acres;  230 
timbercnltnro  entries  of  32,501.40  acres;  421  declaratory  statiemeutd 
of  03,150  acres;  and  170  final  homstead  entries  of  25,451.41  acres. 

Spokane  Falls. — In  this  district  there  were  433  homestead  entries, 
embracing  07,085.01  acres;  210  final  homestead  entries,  embracing 
42,380.00  acres;  223  timber cnlture  entries,  covering  33,000.50  acres ; 
522  preemption  filings,  covering  78,300  acres;  and  108  cash  entries, 
covering  17,008.01  acres. 

From  present  indications  the  business  of  this  office  for  the  cnrrent 
fiscal  year  will  far  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  business  for 
the  month  of  October,  just  ended,  being  more  than  twice  as  large  as  it 
was  during  the  corresponding  month  of  1881,  and  the  cases  docketed 
for  November  and  December  showing  a  still  greater  prospective  in- 
crease. 

INDIANS. 

In  the  Territory  are  si.K  full  agencies,  comprising  sixteen  reserva- 
tions, besides  Moses'  lieservation,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  special  Indian 
agent. 

The  total  Indian  population,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  agents 
last  year,  is  about  11,000.  Of  this  number  probably  not  more  than 
three-fifths  live  on  the  reservations,  while  the  remaining  two-fifths 
either  roam  about  or  have  homes  ot  their  own  on  homesteads  or  land 
purchased  by  them,  or  in  villages  near  white  settlements.    They  are 

?jnerally  peaceable,  quiet,  law  abiding,  and  measurably  industrious* 
hose  who  live  on  the  reservations  are  generally  better  off  and  of  a 
better  class  than  those  who  live  elsewhere,  as  many  of  the  latter  have 
left  the  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  authority  of  the 
agents. 

Patents  have  been  issued  by  the  United  States  to  all  the  Indians 
who  have  taken  claims  on  the  Lummi,  Nisqually,  Squakson,  Swinomish, 
and  Tulalip  Reservations.  These  patents  secure  the  lands  to  the  In- 
dians, but  the  land  is  inalienable,  and  not  subject  to  sale  or  forfeiture 
until  this  Territory  shall  become  a  State,  when  the  legislature  of  the 
State  may  remove  the  restrictions;  and  if  such  enactment  be  approved 
by  Congress  the  title  then  vests  in  the  Indians  in  fee  simple ;  and  should 
the  reservations  then  be  abolished  the  land  could  be  sold  by  thera 
should  they  choose  to  dispose  of  it. 

Lands  have  also  been  allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  living  on 
the  Chehalis,  Muckleshoot,  Port  Madison,  Puyallup,  and  Skokomisb 
Reservations,  but  the  patents  have  not  been  issued. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  reported  as  being  included  in  all  of  these 
reservations  is  0,330,125  acres.  Of  this  amount  5,000,040  acres  are  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  Indian  population  east  of  the  mountains  numbers  0,080,  and 
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that  on  the  west  side  numbers  4,106.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while 
on  the  west  side  the  average  number  of  acres  per  Indian  is  about  80 — 
which,  considering  the  amount  of  waste  land,  is  not  unreasonable — 
on  the  east  of  the  mountains  the  number  of  acres  is  over  850  for  each 
Indian. 

The  Indians  are  all  self-supporting,  those  living  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains  generally  gaining  their  living  by  farming,  fishing,  and 
lumbering,  and  those  living  on  the  east  side  by  stock-raising,  farming, 
Ashing,  and  hunting. 

There  are  12  schools  on  .the  reservations,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
747  and  an  average  attendance  of  630.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
probably  about  100  children  attending  the  industrial  training  school 
fflear  Salem,  Ore. 

The  ColvUle  Agency  cojnprises  two  reservations  in  this  Territory. 
The  Colville,  containing  2,800,000  acres,  and  the  Spokan,  containing 
153,000  acres,  besides  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  Keservation,  which  lies  in  Idaho 
Territory.  It  has  1  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  43,  located 
on  the  Colville  Reservation. 

Neah  Bay  Agency  comprises  one  reservation  of  the  same  name. 
Acreage,  23,040 ;  population,  760 ;  of  which  250,  the  Quillehute  tribe, 
live  entirely  off*  from  the  reservation.  Average  attendance  in  the 
schools,  52. 

Nisqtuilly  and  Skokomish  Agency  comprises  five  reservations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Ghehalis  :  Acreage,  4,225  ;  population,  142  ;  average  attendance 
in  school,  40;  with  lands  allotted  but  not  patented. 

The  Nisqually  :  Population,  205;  acreage,  4,717;  lands  patented. 

The  Puyallup:  Population,  565;  acreage,  18,062;  lands  allotted  but 
not  patented ;  average  school  attendance,  64. 

The  Squakson:  Population,  128;  acreage,  1,494;  lands  patented. 

The  Skokomish:  Population,  230;  average  school  attendance,  40; 
acreage,  4,987 ;  lands  allotted  but  not  patented.  Also  the  Sklallam  tribe 
attached  thereto,  numbering  401,  with  a  day  school  at  Jamestown,  near 
Dunginess ;  average  school  attendance,  21,  none  of  whom  live  on  any 
reservation. 

Quinaielt  Agency  comprises  the  reservation  of  the  same  name.  Acre- 
age, 224,000;  population,  490;  average  school  attendance,  23.  The 
Shoalwater  Bay  Reservation  is  also  connected  with  this  agency,  and  is 
included  in  the  statistics  with  the  other. 

Tulalip  Agency  comprises  five  reservations,  as  follows : 

The  Tulalip :  Population,  500^  acreage,  22,490 ;  lands  patented. 

TheLummi:  Population,  275;  acreage,  12,312 ;  lands  patented. 

The  Swinomish:  Population,  175;  acreage,  7,170;  lands  patented. 

The  Port  Madison:  Population,  150;  acreage,  7,284;  lands  allotted. 

The  Muckleshoot:  Population,  85;  acreage,  3,367 ;  lands  allotted. 

The  school  located  on  the  Tulalip  and  at  the  agency  has  an  average 
attendance  of  68. 

Yakima  Agency  comprises  only  one  reservation,  which  is  of  the  3ame 
name.  Population,  3,120;  acreage,  800,000;  average  school  attendance, 
138.  The  agent  reports  half  of  the  Indians  living  off  from  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Columbia  Reservation^  known  as  the  Moses  Reservation,  is  at  present 
tinder  the  charge  of  a  special  Indian  agent  It  is  reported  to  have  a 
population  of  150.  There  may  be  200.  Number  of  acres  in  the  reser- 
vation, 2,243,040.  Mills,  school-houses,  &c.,  are  being  erected,  but  as 
yet  little  has  been  done  for  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  Territory  is  better  thau 
it  has  been  in  times  past,  which  is  due  to  their  improved  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  also  to  the  improvement  of  their  morals. 

They  are  slowly  decreasing,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  generally  supposed, 
and  in  many  localities  they  are  really  increasing. 

Those  who  can  read  and  write  and  are  self-supporting  are  worthy  of 
the  right  of  the  ballot. 

The  general  laws  of  the  Territory  should  be  made  to  extend  over 
them  soon,  so  that  all  will  be  treated  alike. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  "  it  is  believed  that  the  system 
of  allotting  a  suitable  quantity  of  land  to  them  in  severalty  can  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  But  if  they  select  lands  outside  of  the  reser- 
vations then  a  corresponding  acreage,  or  value  of  acreage,  within  the 
reservations  to  which  they  belong  ought  to  be  surrendered  for  occupa- 
tion by  the  whites.  In  truth,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  concentrate, 
and  altogether  abandon  certain  reservations,  it  would  conduce  much  to 
the  development  of  the  Territory  by  settlement  and  cultivation  of  large 
tracts  of  valuable  land  that  are  now  unproductive." 

FOOD-FISHES  AND  OTHER  MARINE  FOOD  PRODUCTS  OF  PUGET 

SOUN 

The  whole  of  the  tide-waters  of  Puget  Sound  from  Gape  Flattery, 
at  the  entrance  of  Fuca  Strait,  to  Olympia,  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  Budd's  Inlet,  as  well  as  all  the  waters  surrounding  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  abound  with  food- fishes,  mollusks,  and  edi- 
ble marine  algie,  of  which  the  public  knows  but  little. 

The  principal  fish  found  in  our  market  are  the  salmon,  halibut,  true 
cod  {Oadus  macrocephaltis)^  green  or  cultus  cod  {Ophiodon  elongatm),  rock 
cod  (Sebastichthyg),  black  cod  (Anoplopoma fimbria),  sturgeon  (Acipenger)^ 
skate,  varieties  of  cottus  or  sculpin,  eulachon  or  candle- fish  {Thaleich- 
thys  pa4iifi(ms),  smelt  (flypowie«t««oK(ftt«),  herring  (Oiifpm),  &c.,  and  of  edi- 
ble mollusks,  the  oyster,  several  varieties  of  clam,  holothuria  or  b^che- 
demer,  cuttlefish,  squid,  &c. 

Of  the  marine  algse  or  seaweed  which  can  be  used  as  food  we  have 
the  Rhodommenia  palmata  or  dulse,  Ulva  latiasima  or  green  laver,  Par- 
phyra  l(mnata  or  pink  laver,  *all  used  freely  by  northern  Indians,  Ohon- 
drus  crispus  or  Irish  moss,  and  other  varieties,  and  the  giant  kelp  {Ne- 
reocystis),  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  fish-lines  and  as  tubes  for 
holding  oil.  This  kelp  can  also  be  converted  into  a  leathery,  parch- 
mentlike  material;  and  being  rich  with  a  glutinous  viscous  substance, 
called  algiUj  is  manufactured  by  the  Japanese  into  thin,  almost  color- 
less sheets  resembling  gelatine,  but  very  flexible,  which  they  use  as  a 
tough,  transparent  paper  without  fiber,  and  also  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  glass  in  lighting  houses. 

The  possibilities  of  this  giant  kelp  as  an  element  of  commerce  are 
very  great,  and  the  enormous  quantities  found  on  our  coasts  must 
prove  an  element  of  wealth  to  our  citizens  when  its  valuable  proper- 
ties shall  be  utilized  and  manufactories  established  to  prepare  it  for  use. 

Salmon. — This  fish,  which  abounds  in  all  the  waters  of  the  northwest 
coast,  differs  from  the  true  salmon  of  the  east  by  a  peculiar  growth  of 
the  jaws,  especially  the  male,  after  ascending  the  rivers  to  spawn.  This 
peculiarity  has  given  them  the  name  of  Oncorhynchus,  or  hook-jawed  (a 
Greek  derivation),  which  designates  them  from  the  true  salmon  {Salmo) 
of  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 
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Of  all  the  anadroinons  salmon  of  the  Pacific  the  8prin<r  silver  salmon 
of  the  Columbia  li'wiT  (Chicorlii/nchu^  qinnnat)  is  acknowlcil^etl  the  l>est 
in  size,  flavor,  anil  richness,  farsnr|)assin«f  any  salmon,  except,  perhaps, 
the  Iving  salmon  of  Alaska,  which  is  thon;»:ht  to  he  of  this  species. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  birg^er  tin*  river  the  lars:er  and  better 
the  salmon;  hence  it  is  tliat  the  salmon  of  the  Columbia  llivcr  exceed 
in  size  and  flavor  the  salmon  of  tiie  Sacramento  in  California,  or  the 
Fraser  in  British  Columbia.  Occasioiiall.v  the  Oncorhynvhvs  quitinat en- 
ters the  Strait  of  Fuca,  and  is  taken  by  the  Indians  with  hooks  baited 
"With  herring,  or  with  spoon  bait,  while  trolling  in  the  various  bays. 

The  most  abundant  salmon  of  the  sound  is  the  Oncorhynchus  nerka^ 
the  '*  blue-back''  of  the  fishermen. 

The  0.  Aeto,  a  small  but  delicious  salmon,  is  found  at  Quinaiutt,  and 
is  also  taken  at  other  places  ou  the  sound,  but  not  as  fat  or  delicate  as 
those  of  the  Quinaiutt  Kiver. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  fe.ilmou  taken  in  the  waters  of  Washington 
Territory  which  bear  the  Russian  nances  of  nerlca^gorhtiska^  kisutch^  ketiu 
and  the  local  names  of  quinnat  and  kennerlyij  which  have  been  adopteu 
by  Jordan  &  Gilbert  in  their  description  of  the  salmon  of  the  Paciflo 
coast. 

Halibut — The  common  halibut  of  the  Atlantic  (Hippoglossus  tulgarU) 
is  an  Arctic  species,  which  is  found  in  the  northern  waters  of  the  At^ 
lantie  and  Pacific,  and  seems  to  be  identical,  although  the  halibut  of  the 
Atlantic  is  a  fatter  fish.  The  fins,  which  in  the  New  England  sea  fish- 
eries, are  salted  and  eaten  as  luxuries,  are  smaller  and  less  glutinous 
in  the  halibut  of  the  North  Pacific. 

This  valuable  food-fish  abounds  along  the  whole  coast  from  north  of 
the  Columbia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is  taken  in  immense  quantities 
by  the  Indians  all  along  the  shores  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
The  principal  fishery  fn  Washington  Territory  for  halibut  is  at  Capo 
Flattery,  where  the  Makah  Indians  annually  take  enough,  not  only  lor 
their  own  tribal  winter  supplies,  but  to  have  a  lucrative  tratfic  with 
other  tribes  in  dried  halibut. 

At  present  the  commercial  demand  for  this  fine  fish  is  limited,  bnt 
when  a  market  can  bo  found  for  it,  either  sliced  or  dried,  or  salted  and 
smoked,  or  canned  or  fresh,  shipped  packed  with  ice,  it  will  be  fouud 
that  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

Halibut  are  taken  at  certain  seasons  of  the  3'ear  in  all  the  waters  of 
Paget  Sound,  and  considerable  quantities  arc  shipped  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  to  the  interior  towns. 

Codfish  (Oadus  viacrocephalusj  Jordan),  true  cod. — This  valuable  food- 
fish,  which  abounds  in  Alaskan  waters,  is  uot  plentiful  iu  the  waters  of 
Fuca  Strait  and  Paget  Sound,  although  it  seems  to  breed  there,  and 
the  young  are  frequently  caught  in  quantities  and  eaten  as  torn-cod. 
It  is  probable  that  these  young  cod  go  to  the  ocean  and  teed  on  the 
various  grounds,  where  they  are  taken  by  the  natives  on  banks  outside 
Cape  Flattery  and  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  There  are 
numerous  places  in  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and  Paget  Sound  well  adapted 
to  the  drying  and  curing  of  codfish,  particularly  the  sand-spits  at  Port 
Angelos  and  Dungeness,  which  are  most  admirably  located  as  fishing 
stations. 

Another  food-fish  which  is  taken  in  considerable  numbers  at  Cape 
Flattery  is  the  Ophiodon  e/ow^a<««,  commonly  called  green  cod,cultus  cod, 
buffalo  cod,  &c.  This  fish,-  which  resembles  the  true  cod  in  its  mottled 
markings,  diflers  in  many  respects.  The  dorsal  fin  is  continuous  from 
head  to  tail.    This,  with  all  the  fins,  is  composed  of  thick,  fleshy  fila- 
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ments,  prelatinons,  and  is  good  eatinjj.  The  body  has  considerable  oil, 
but  the  liver  none.  The  flesh  is  white  and  good ;  it  is  an  excellent  table 
fish,  averaging  from  10  to  25  pounds;  specimens  weighing  75  pounds 
are  occasionally  ca|)tured. 

Black  cod  (A noplopoma  fimbria). — This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
finely  flavored  of  all  the  salt- water  fish  of  Paget  Sound.  It  is  taken  ia 
very  deep  water,  an  I  as  yet  the  fishery  has  not  been  developed  to  any 
commercial  extent.  The  Makah  Indians,  at  Cape  Flattery,  tilke  them  in 
limited  numbers,  and  they  are  also  cauglit  in  all  the  deep  waters  of  Pu- 
get  Sound,  but  the  largest  are  taken  at  the  cape,  and  are  from  10  to  20 
])Ounds  weight  when  fully  grown.  The  full-sized  fish  is  about  24  inches 
long,  although  instances  are  known  where  it  has  been  found  to  exceed 
4  feet  in  length  and  to  weigh  over  oO  pounds.  It*  is  shaped  like  a 
cod,  but  is  not  mottled.  It  has  a  dark  sepia  coloretl  back  with  grayish 
sides  and  belly.  Its  characteristics  are  whiteness  ami  flneness  of  text- 
ore  of  flesh  and  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor.  It  takes  salt  equally 
as  well  as  saiuiou,  and,  although  very  fat,  does  not  rust  like  salmon  or 
mackerel. 

iScorpaanitJm^  or  rorJcfish  family. — Of  the  rockfish  the  Sehastichthya 
are  the  most  numerous,  there  being  no  less  than  twenty-eight  varieties 
found  ou  the  Pacific  coast,  most  of  them  being  taken  at  Cape  Flattery. 
These  range  from  the  red  grou|>er,  S.  ruber^  to  the  8.  nigevj  im)>roi)erly 
called  bass.    They  are  all  excellent  food  fish. 

The  salmon  trout,  an  anadromous  fish,  is  very  plenty  and  afibrds 
exc<*]]ent  sport  to  the  fisherman,  and  is  an  excellent  dish  when  properly 
cooked. 

The  mountain  or  brook  trout  abounds  in  the  streams  of  the  interior. 

Smaller  food-fishes.  The  eulachon  or  candle-fish,  the  smelt,  and  her- 
ring, are  of  commercial  value,  the  former  from  their  excessive  oiliness. 
The  Indians,  particularly  of  Nass  River,  British  Columbia,  extract  the  oil 
and  sell  it  under  the  name  of  ^^  small  fish  grease."  This  resembles  lard, 
and,  when  freshly  ])repared,  is  used  as  food  by  the  natives. 

Smelts  are  eaten  fresh  by  the  white  population,  and  dried  in  quaiiti- 
ties  for  wintei^s  stores  by  the  natives. 

Herring  is  used  fresh,  salted  and  pickled,  smoked  and  dried,  and  for 
making  oil  and  guano. 

Oilfinh, — The  waters  of  Paget  Sound  abound  with  dogfish  and  ground 
shark,  from  the  livers  of  which  great  quantities  of  excellent  lubricating 
oil  are  extracted  by  the  Indians  and  sold  to  the  whites.  A  manufactory 
has  been  established  at  Friday  Harbor,  on  San  «)uan  Island,  where  it  is 
proposed  hot  only  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  fish,  but  to  manufacture 
fish-glue  from  the  heads  and  fins,  and  guano  from  the  offal.  This  industry 
promises  to  be  a  success. 

Whales  abound  ott*  Ca|>e  Flattery,  and  numbers  are  taken  by  the  Makah 
Indians,  who  are  ex|)ert  whalemen,  and  boldly  proceed  to  sea  in  their 
canoes,  each  holding  a  crew  of  eight  men,  and  attack  the  whales  with 
harpoons  an<l  lances.  During  the  summer  of  18S5  these  Indians  killed 
twelve  wiiales  of  the  kind  known  as  California  gray.  The  blubber  is 
cut  into  strips  and  boiled,  then  dried  in  smoke  like  bacon.  Both  oil 
and  blubber  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  food,  and  when  traded  oft'  to 
other  Indians  the  oil  is  valued  at  three  times  the  price  of  dogfish  oil, 
3  gallons  of  the  latter  being  barteretl  for  I  gallon  of  the  former. 

Edible  molluHlis — Oysters,  clams,  and  mussels  are  found  in  market- 
able quantities.  Of  the  former,  the  native  oyster  is  very  small.  The 
eastern  o\ster  has  been  introduced  in  limited  quantities,  but  enough  to 
prove  that  it  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  our  waters. 
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The  oysters  of  Shoalwater  Bay  are  most  plentiful,  aud  several  vessels 
are  employed  Id  transportiDg  them  to  San  Francisco.  Glams  of  several 
varieties  abound,  and  range  in  size  from  1  to  10  inches,  and  from  1  ounce 
to  10  pounds  in  weight. 

The  principal  cannery  for  clams  is  at  Sequim  Bay,  Clallam  County, 
where  Messrs.  C.  C.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  of  Port  Townsend,  have  extensive 
works,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Dean,  who  puts  a  superior 
article  on  the  market,  which  is  preferred  to  the  eastern  canned  clams. 

Pickled  clams  are  put  up  at  Olympia  and  Tacoma. 

Mussels  of  excellent  quality  are  plentiful  in  Puget  Sound,  and  at 
Cape  Flattery  grow  to  a  large  siza  Occasionally  a  few  are  pickled  for 
private  use,  but  as  yet  no  commercial  demand  has  been  created. 

Seals  and  sea  otters. — Although  these  are  not  fishes,  yet,  being  a  marine 
product,  they  are  occasionally  classed  among  the  fishes. 

The  most  important  is  the  fur  seal,  which  is  taken  every  spring  oft 
Cape  Flattery  in  vast  numbers  by  the  Makah  Indians  and  white  hunt- 
ers. Sea  otters  are  taken  along  the  west  coast  from  Gray's  Harbor  to 
Point  Greuville,  and  more  rarely  from  Point  Grenville  to  Cape  Flattery, 
This  most  valuable  fur-bearing  animal,  which  one  hundred  years  ago 
abounded  in  our  waters,  has  been  nearly  exterminated,  but  few  being 
killed  each  season.  Seals,  sea  otters,  and  whales  are  eat-en  by  the 
Makah  Indians,  and  their  oil  and  fiesh  form  an  important  item  in  the 
food  products  of  the  coast  tribes. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  shall  intro- 
duce lobsters,  oysters,  shad  and  other  Eastern  fish  into  our  waters ;  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  apjiropriation  of  a  specific  sum, 
say  $10,000,  by  Congress,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  in  developing  the  fisheries  of  Paget 
Sound  and  other  waters  of  Washington  Territory. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  manufacturing  interests  of  Washington  Territory  are 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

There  are  several  large  mills  possessing  first-class  machinery,  which 
each  turn  out  a  product  of  lumber  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
annually,  and  there  are  perhaps  a  score  of  other  mills  which  do  a  large 
and  important  business  in  lumber.  There  are  also  large  furniture  fac- 
tories, planing-mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  and  barrel  factories.  In 
metal- working  there  are  important  foundries,  iron  works,  boiler  works^ 
and  copper  shops.  There  are  match,  stair,  ice,  and  soda  factories ;  brick- 
yards, breweries,  fish-canneries;  book  binderies,  gas  and  water  works^ 
ship  and  boat  building  yards  and  other  minor  industries ;  the  total  wage 
roll  of  which,  by  careful  and  reliable  computation,  has  footed  up  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  dollars  per  annum. 

The  business  of  canning  and  packing  salmon  for  foreign  and  domes- 
tic markets  has  assumed  large  proportions.  There  are  nine  canneries 
on  the  Washington  Territory's  side  ol  the  Columbia  River,  and  other 
establishments  are  situated  on  Gray's  Harbor  and  on  Puget  Sound,  at 
Tacoma,  at  Milton,  at  Seattle,  and  at  Semiahmoo. 

Ship-building  is  a  prominent  manufacturing  industry  of  Western 
Washington.  It  is  learned  that  there  have  been  built  in  the  various 
ship-yards  in  Puget  Sound  since  January  1,  1873,  a  total  of  174  vessels, 
steam  and  sail,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  27,133  tons.  Fourteen  of  these 
vessels  were  built  last  year. 

The  fir  timber  of  Puget  Sound  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  shipbuilding; 
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its  strength,  durability,  general  superiority,  and  cheapness  over  that  of 
other  regions  is  fully  established.  Hall  Brothers,  at  Port  Blakeley,  have, 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  built  40  vessels,  mostly  for  the  coast  trade; 
but  12  of  them,  including  4  steamers,  fly  the  Hawaiian  flag,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  inter-island  commerce  of  that  country.  They  especially 
commend  the  yellow  fir  of  Puget  Sound  as  being  admirably  adapted  for 
ship-building,  and  note  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment has  had  the  new  revenue  steamers  Gorwin  and  Rush  con- 
structed of  that  mateiial. 

There  are  numerous  custom  flouring  mills  scattered  throughout  the 
western  portion  of  the  Territory,  ami  in  the  eastern  region  this  in- 
dustry is  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  The  facilities  for  omploying^ 
water  power  are  especially  favorable.  Spokane  Falls,  by  its  situatioo 
near  the  wheat-producing  region,  and  its  fine  sites  for  the  employment 
of  water  power,  ought  to  become  a  second  Minneapolis.  The  Cascades 
and  Priest's  Rapids  on  the  Columbia,  the  falls  at  Prosser  on  the  Ya- 
kima, those  on  the  Des  Chutes,  near  Olyrapia,  those  on  the  Nooksack 
and  Snoqualmie  Rivers,  and  the  falls  near  Whatcom,  are  among  the  most 
notable  points  for  the  establishment  of  mills  using  water  power. 

The  paper  making  industry  has  been  established  during  the  last  year 
at  La  Camas,  and  is  now  turning  out  an  excellent  product  on  a  very 
large  scale. 

EDUCATION. 

In  representing  the  resources  and  development  of  the  Territory  it 
seems  proper  to  lay  stress  upon  what  relates  to  the.  moral  advancement 
of  its  people  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  its  youth.  Among  the  in- 
quiries that  I  receive  from  abroad  are  those  pertaining  to  our  schools 
and  churches. 

Settlers  in  this  Territory  should  be  assured  of  the  brilliant  future 
that  awaits  the  school  system  of  the  future  State  of  Washington. 

In  this  Territory  the  16th  and  36th  sections  in  every  township  are 
reserved  for  school  land  by  the  Grovernment.  This  will  aggregate  over 
2,000,000  acres,  which,  at  the  low  estimate  of  $2.60  per  acre,  would 
amount  to  t4,500,000.  A  large  portion  of  these  lands,  being  valuable 
timber  or  agricultural  land  in  close  proximity  to  towns  or  settlements^ 
is  at  the  present  time  worth  $10  per  acre. 

By  law  the  interest  on  the  principal  of  all  moneys  accruing  to  the 
Territory  from  the  sale  of  lands  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
given  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  school  purposes,  is  to 
be  applied  in  support  of.  the  public  schools.  This  is  indeed  an  ample 
endowment  for  the  future,  but  does  not  help  us  at  present. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  take  a  just  pride  in  their  public-school 
system,  and  support  the  same  by  a  suitable  rate  of  taxation,  levied  by 
the  county  commissioners  for  each  county.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
fines  arising  for  breaches  of  certain  laws  are  applied  in  support  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  board  of  directors  of  any  district  may,  when  in  their  judgment 
it  is  advisable,  submit  to  the  qualified  school  electors  of  the  district  the 
question  whether  a  special  school  tax  shall  be  raised  to  furnish  addi- 
tional school  facilities  for  such  district. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  last  referred  to  many  of  the  towns 
are  supplied  with  large  and  expensive  school  buildings,  constructed 
upon  the  latest  modern  plans  for  convenience  and  health  of  the  pui)ils» 

The  laws  provide  for  a  board  of  education  (to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor),  who  prescribe  rules  for  the  general  government  of  the  public 
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schools,  grant  Territorial  certificates  anrl  diplomas,  anil  adopt  a  uniform 
series  of  text-books  tlirongbunt  the  Teriitory. 

Each  county  has  its  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  over  all 
is  the  Territorial  superintendent,  who  has  general  supervision  of  public 
instruction. 

I  append  his 

ConSenaed  report  ofslafisHca  of  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885. 

Amount  raised  for  scliool  purposes ^7*.?,  ?'fi2  86 

Amount,  paid  f«»r  teachers*  wa^es iy4,iK7  tiO 

Amount.  ]»aitl  for  rent  oTkcIiooI  rooms .   I,<i77  85 

Amount  paid  for  lepaii  orscliool-houses II,  114  70 

Amount  paid  f<»r  school  furniture ll^lUrt  <iU 

Amount  paiti  for  fu«l  and  «>ther  expenses iil,5i:j  50 

Amount  paid  forsi-hool-bouse  sites 2, 5(>2  73 

Amount  jmid  for  l»uildin;;s S'sSSl*  65 

Total  amount  paiil  for  school  purposes  duriu^tho  year..: 2H7j>*i9  'Xi 

Amount  of  school  funds  to  credit  of  Terri  tory  at  close  of  year -  7(»,  0*^3  40 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  puldic  schools  during  the  year 20,4117 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  private  schools 1,  rt:i6 

Number  of  children  in  Territory  not  attending  school b,9:i3 

0 

Total 37.256 

Average  daily  attendance 17,504 

Number  of. teachers  employed  during  the  year I,  IMO 

Nnmber  of  teachers  employed  holding  first-grade  certificates 258 

Number  of  teachers  employed  h(»lding  s»'Cond-grade  certificates 453 

Average  number  of  mouths  public  scUool  has  bt-eu  taught 4} 

Number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year li^ 

Number  of  teachers*  institutes  held  in  Territory  during  the  year 18 

Estimated  value  of  school  -houses  and  grounds  iu  Territory $470, 328  50 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 48, 148  62 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 5, 486  67 

Average  salary  paid  male  teachers  per  month 45  38 ' 

Average  salary  paid  female  teachers  per  month 37  00 

Nnmber  of  school  districts  in  the  Territory tf58 

Nnmber  of  school-houses  in  the  Territory 723 

Number  of  school-houses  having  sclio<d  during  the  year 744 

Number  of  graded  schools  in  the  Territory 24 

Number  of  schools  furnished  with  unabridged  dictionary 96 

HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

There  are  24  private  institntions  of  learning,  consisting  of  colleprea, 
seminaries,  academies,  and  other  institutions  ol  a  hi|;her  order,  at  which 
are  in  attendance  1,416  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  91  professors  and 
teachers.  These  institutions  are  referred  to  under  the  head  of  the  coun- 
ties to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

TERRITORIAL   UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Seattle,  and  is  the  only  institution  of  a 
higher  grade  supported  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  Teiritorial 
treasury. 

Its  curriculum  of  studies,  while  not  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  J^astern  colleges,  is  suflicientiy  comprehensive  to  embrace  nearly 
all  of  the  branches  of  general  knowledge.  The  university  bnihlings, 
embracing  the  main  building  and  buildings  for  quarters  of  faculty  and 
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Btadents,  are  beantif nlly  situated  on  a  lO-acre  tract  in  tbe  center  of  a 
thriving  city,  and  afibrd  accommodations  for  a  large  number  of  Bta- 
dents. 

Tlie  universitylibrarycontains  over  twenty-fivebundred  volumes,  with 
maps,  charts,  &c.,  well  selected  and  atlapted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school.  A  large  supply  of  scientilic,  philosophical,  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus has  been  purcliased  to  illustrate  the  scienci's.  A  natural  cabinet 
containing  over  five  thousand  specimens  has  been  secui*ed,  and  const!- 
tiites  iin  important  adjunct  in  teaching  the  natural  sciences. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents,  ap- 
pointed biennially  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislative  council.  This  board,  c<»nsisting  of  tive  members,  has  a  gen- 
eral supervisory  control  over  nil  afl'airs  pertauiing  to  the  institution,  and 
a]>points  the  presi<lentot  the  university  and  the  diftVrent  faculties. 

There  are  tiiree  depanments  in  the  university,  each  of  them  under 
tbe  immediate  charge  of  the  faculty: 

Tlie  dtpartment  of  art,  acience,  and  literature  has  a  faculrj'  of  t^n  reg- 
nlar  professors  and  instructors.  The  cour>es  of  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment are  four,  namely,  the  classical,  scientific,  normal,  and  com- 
mercial. A  preparatory  scliool  is  also  maintained  to  fit  students  for 
either  one  of  the  collegiate  courses.  A  trainnig  school  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  the  normal  courses  has  also  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  university. 

During  the  last  year  219  students  were  in  attendance  in  this  depart- 
ment. Special  instruction  is  also  provided  in  music,  painting,  and  kin- 
dreil  arts. 

The  department  of  late  is  only  of  recent  creation.  It  has  eight  profes- 
Bors  and  one  stated  instructor  in  its  faculty.  The  members  of  this  fac- 
ulty are  rankeil  among  the  most  eminent  and  able  men  of  the  legal 
profession  in  the  Territory,  most  of  whom  give  their  services  gratui- 
tonsly. 

The  Territory  is  an  attractive  field  for  the  legal  profession,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  success  of  this  school.. 

The  department  of  medicine, — The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  school  of 
medicine,  also  recently  established.  The  learned  gentlemen  comiiosing 
the  faculty  have  taken  hold  in  earnest,  and  propose  *o  make  the  course 
of  instruction  as  thorough  as  possible.  Nine  hospitals  in  Seattle  fur- 
nish goo<l  opportunities  for  clinical  instruction. 

The  laudable  and  intelligent  public  spirit  so  prevalent  in  this  Terri-^ 
tory  will  undoubtedly  insure  for  the  university  continued  growth  and 
efficiency. 

CHURCH   ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  leading  churches  are  well  represented  in  the  Territory. 

Proientant  Ephvopal  Church, — The  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Pa<ldock  re- 
ports 15  church  buihlings,  10  missionary  stations,  IG  Sunday  schools, 
550  communicants,  750  Sunday-school  pupils,  and  14  clergymen.  Value 
of  church  proj)erty, $00,000;  church  schools, 0 — 2  atTacoum,aud  1  each 
at  Walla  Walla,  Vancouver,  Dayton,  and  Seattle. 

Methodist  Epiacopal  Church, — The  Kev.  F.  M.  Robertson  reports  53 
charges  with  organized  societies  locate<l  as  follows:  Aberdeen  circuit, 
Bay  Center  circuit,  Centralia  circuit,  Chehalis  circuit,  Cowlitz  circuit, 
Eima  circuit,  Lewis  River  circuit,  Montesano,  Olympia,  Oysterville  cir- 
cuit. Turn  water  circuit,  Vancouver,  Winlock  circuit,  Chinese  mission, 
Dungeness  circuit.  La  Conner  circuit,  Nootsack  Crossing  circuit,  Noot- 
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sack  Indian  mission,  Port  Townsend ;  San  Juan  circuit,  Seattle ;  Bat- 
tery street,  Seattle;  First  church,  Seattle;  Scandinavian  church,  Sem- 
iahmoo  circuit;  Skagit  circuit,  Snohomish  circuit.  South  Prairie  mission- 
Tacoma;  First  church,  Taeoma ;  English  mission,  Tacoma;  Scandina- 
vian, Vashon  circuit,  West  Tacoma  circuit,  Whatcom,  Whidby  Island. 
White  River  circuit,  Bickleton  circuit,  Ellensburg  circuit,  Goldendale- 
North  Yakima,  Simcoe  Indian  mission,  Asotin  circuit,  Dayton,  Eureka 
Flatt,  Ilia  circuit,  Pataha  circuit,  Pomeroy  circuit,  Waitsburg  circuit, 
Walla  Walla,  Walla  Walla  circuit,  Wallula  circuit.  Big  Bend  missioD, 
Cheney  circuit. 

There  are  3,453  church  members  and  83  Sunday  schools.  Value  of 
church  property  is  $150,222.  This  church  will  expend  $6,000  mission- 
ary money  during  the  preseht  year.  It  is  fostering  two  educational  insti- 
tutions, one  at  Spokane  Falls  and  oneatOlympia,  and  contemplates  the 
early  establishment  of  a  university  at  some  point  on  Puget  Sound. 

Congregational  Church. — The  Kev.  C.  C.  Otis  reports  45  church  organi- 
zations with  21  buildings  and  a  membership  of  850.  Churches  are 
established  at  the  following-named  places :  Semiahmoo,  Ferndale,  What- 
com, Samish,  Fidalgo,  La  Conner,  Port  Gamble,  Eagle  Harbor,  Hough- 
ton, Snoqualmie  Valley,  Interlake,  New  Castle,  Black  Diamond,  Seat- 
tle, North  Seattle,  Tacoma  (3),  Steilacoom,  Lake  View,  Olympia,  Kamil- 
che,  Skokomish,  Montesano  (2),  Spring  Brook,  Washougal,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Spokane  Falls,  Cheney,  Sprague,  Colfax,  Cha-we-lah,  Atah- 
num,  Natchez,  Wenas,  Yakima,  Dayton,  Walla  Walla  (2),  and  Ritzville. 
Thirty  ministers  are  in  actual  service.  About  $17,000  are  expended  in 
missionary  work,  besides  the  amount  raised  in  the  Territory.  There 
are  three  educational  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  one  at  Walla  Walla,  one  at  Cheney,  and  one  at  Steilacoom. 

Presbyterian  Church. — The  Rev.  John  R.  Thompson  reports  59  organ- 
ized churches  besides  a  number  of  preaching  stations^  52  ministers^ 
112  ruling  elders,  34  church  buildings,  3  church  academies,  1  at  Sum- 
ner, 1  at  Ellensburg,  and  1  at  Montesano.  There  are  2,201  communi- 
cants, and  2,430  Sabbath-school  pupils.  The  above  figures  include  12 
ministers,  9  churches,  3  church  buildings,  600  communicants,  400  Sab- 
bath-school pupils,  and  17  ruling  elders,  belonging  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — ^The  Rev.  P.  X.  Prefoutaine  reports  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  not  lost  any  ground  in  this  Territory  in  this  last 
year;  on  the  contrary,  the  population  has  increased  1,000,  making  the 
Catholic  population  16,000.  One  church  and  6  chapels  have  been  built, 
making  the  number  of  churches  27  and  the  number  of  chapels  11.  Num- 
ber of  missions  and  stations  is  62 ;  increase  of  secular  clergy,  3,  making 
altogether  19 ;  number  of  regular  clergy  is  11 ;  schools,  6 ;  hospitals,  2; 
orphanages,  1. 

Baptist  Church. — No  complete  report  having  been  sent,  that  of  last 
year  is  adopted.  The  value  of  church  property  in  the  Territory  at  pres- 
ent is  $45,000,  with  33  church  organizations,  20  houses  of  worship,  and 
785  members.  The  locations  of  the  Baptist  churches  are  as  follows : 
Seattle,  3,  one  of  them  holding  services  in  the  Scandinavian  language ; 
Tacoma,  Olympia,  Centralia,  Chehalis,  Boisefort,  Oysterville,  Lake 
View,  Whatcom,  Skagit,  Mount  Vernon,  La  Conner,  Puyallup,  White 
River,  Walla  Walla,  Dayton,  Alpina,  Asotin,  Colfax,  Pullman,  Garfield, 
Spingle,  Medical  Lake,  Spokane,  Cheney,  Pine  City,  and  Lone  Pine. 
About  $5,000  per  year  is  expended  in  missionary  work.  There  is  an 
academy  under  the  patronage  of  this  church  at  Colfax,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary  has  been  commenced  at  Centralia. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

An  exhibit  of  the  intelligence  of  our  people  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  newspapers. 

There  are  63  newspapers  published  in  the  Territory,  of  which  9  are 
dailies,  and  4  of  the  dailies  receive  the  Associated  Press  reports;  the 
remainder  are  weekly  journals,  devoted  principally  to  local  interests. 

BANKS,  CAPITAL,  INVESTMENTS,   AND  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

National  hanks  of  Washington  Territory, 


First  National  Banli,  Colfax 

Second  National  Bank.  Colfax 

Colnmhia National  Bank,  Dayton.... 

First  National  Bank,  Dayton 

First  National  Bank.  Olyropia 

Tacoma  National  Bank,  Tacoma 

Iferchants*  National  Bank,  Tacoma.. 
First  National  Bank,  Port  Townaend 

First  National  Bank,  Seattle 

Merchants'  National  Bank,  Seattle... 
Pnget  Sonnd  National  Bank.  Seattle. 
First  National  Bank,  Spokane  Falls. . 

First  National  Bank,  Vanooaver 

First  National  Bank,  Walla  Walla . . 
First  National  Bank,  North  Yakima . 


$50,000 
60.000 
60,000 
60,000 
75.000 
50,000 
50,000 
75,000 

150,000 
50,000 
60.000 
60,000 
50.000 

150,000 
50,000 


$10. 000 

5,000 

8,000 

25,000 


5,000 

20.000 

2,000 


30,000 


Individual 
deposits. 


$13, 470  20 
18,904  26 
80, 152  08 
83, 959  92 

138. 002  06 

138, 767  76 
48,730  11 

192, 957  38 
38,084  98 
57. 206  71 
52,044  54 
75, 397  95 
48, 480  24 

283, 782  52 
22, 434  17 


Private  banks, — CoflFman  &  Allen,  Chehalis ;  Bank  of  Colfax,  Bank  of 
Garfield  County,  Pomeroy ;  Harford  &  Sons,  Pomeroy  5  F.  W.  James, 
Port  Townsend  ;  B.  B.  Downing  &  Co.,  Seattle ;  Dexter,  Horton  &  Co., 
Seattle ;  Eshelrnan,  Llewellyn  &  Co.,  Seattle;  Bank  of  Spokane  Falls ; 
Fairweather  &  Brooke,  Sprague ;  Baker  &  Boyer,  Walla  Walla. 

No  report  of  the  capital  stock  of,  or  deposits  in,  the  above  banks  are 
accessible. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  more  capital  in  the  Territory.  The  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  is  1  per  cent,  per  month ;  often  as  high  as  1^  or  2  per 
cent,  per  month  is  obtained. 

The  field  for  investment  is  wide.  Lands  in  great  variety,  agricultore, 
mines,  stock-raising,  manufactures,  railroads,  commerce,  fisheries,  and 
town  improvements,  all  ofil^er  inducements  to  capitalists. 

Bates  of  wages  average  at  least  50  per  cent,  higher  than  those  in  the 
Middle  Stat-es,  although  now  the  lowest  known  here.' 

Schedule  of  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Seattle  and  other  places  on  Puget  Sound,  at  the  present 

time. 

Carpenters per  day . .  $2  50 

Machinists do 3  00 

Sign  painters do $3  00  to  3  50 

Boiler- makers *do.-..  3  00 

Ti*.-smiths '.do 3  00 

Longshoremen do 2  50  to  3  00 

Btone  and  marble  cntters do 3  50 

Plasterers do 4  00 

Gnn  and  lock  smiths , do 3  00 

Eoustabouts do 1  75  to  2  00 

Coal-miners  (shift  work) _ do 2  50 

Coal-minors  (by  the  yard) do 3  00to4  00 

Mechanical  engineers do 3  00to4  00 

Bricklayers do  4  25 


12  75 

2  50 

13  00  to  :i  50 

1  75  to  2  00 

3  uO 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  50 

5iO  00 

60  00 

•25  00  to  :U)  00 

3  23 

3  50 

•65  00  to  70  00 

•55  00  to  60  00 

•45  UO  to  50  00 

*'4ri  00 

•45  00  to  50  00 

•35  00  to  40  00 

•25  00 

•45  00 
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Honse  painters per  day.. 

SlioeninkerA <lo  — 

lilacksniiths do.... 

Day  Uiliorf rs do.... 

GaH-fittcrH do 

Upliolsterera , do.... 

liimt- builders do.,.. 

PlninlKTs do 

T.'iilors do.... 

Mili-liuuds .per  month-.. 

]iuk<M-8 .• do ... . 

Knrni  laborers do.... 

Molders l>er  day . . 

PatriTii-niukors do.... 

Lojj«:i*rs : 

Teauii»ter8 I>er  month . . 

Cbopp(*m do 

Skidders  and  hook  tenders .' do ... . 

Swampers do.... 

Sa  wyei-s do.... 

Coniinou  laborers do.... 

Boys « do 

Cooks do.... 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

A  careful  accoant  of  the  flora  of  the  Territory  is  contained  in  my  re- 
port f*)r  the  year  1884.  I  also  there  inchuled  a  sketch  of  the  peolofl^io 
formation  of  the  Territory,  showing  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  once  flowed 
unhindered  over  what  is  now  Eastern  Washington,  and  in  retiring  left 
its  fine  sediment  and  fossil  seabeach. 

Garefnl  chenii(»il  analysis  has  recently  shown  that  the  soils  taken 
from  various  places  in  this  region  have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  con* 
stituents  necessary  to  give  them  enduring  qualities  and  adaptability  to 
a  variety  of  crops. 

The  eastern  section  is  prolific  in  production  of  wheat  and  other  ce- 
reals, the  average  yiehl  of  wheat  being  over  25  bushels  lo  the  acre. 

Tobacco  ]&  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  delicious  fruits,  including 
grapes,  peaches,  and  melons,  are  there  disp1p.yed  in  tempting  luxuri- 
ance. It  is  estimated  that  in  four  counties  alone  the  enormous  yield  of 
9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  has  been  harvested  this  year. 

The  central  and  northern  region  east  of  the  Cascades  is  less  devel- 
oped, owing  to  lack  of  railroads,  until  recently,  but  it  has  many  of  the 
same  characteristics.  Sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  tobacco,  egg-p'ant^ 
melons,  corn,  and  ho])S  thrive  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  Much  of  this 
country  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  stock  raising. 

Irrigation, — At  a  comparatively  few  locjilities  only  is  artificial  irriga- 
tion needed,  and  in  most  of  these  it  is  readily  obtainable  at  moderate 
expense.  Uow^ver,  there  are  sonu*^  places  where  the  soil  shows  great 
capabilities  and  wheie  irrigation  is  difUmilt.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
purchase  and  occupancy'  of  such  land  it  seems  to  me  eminently  pniper 
for  the  Government  to  set  on  foot  a  system  of  irrigation,  either  directly 
through  its  own  agents  or  through  some  indirect  plan  of  relief  and  en- 
couragement to  the  settler. 

Western  Washington  is  specially  adapted  to  all  the  grasses  and  to 
oats  and  the  root  crops.  Some  wheat  is  raised  on  the  uplands,  but  the 
rich  alluvial  bottomlamls  are  most  sought  for  by  the  farmer;  2J  to  4 
tons  of  hay  jier  acre  each  year  are  frequently  obtained. 

The  following  vegetables  and  fruits  grow  in  i>erfection  In  the  coun- 
ties bonlering  on  l^uget  Sound:  Cabb  ge,  asparagus,  beans  (except 

*  And  bourd. 
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Lima),  beets,  brnssels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  can^ots,  celery,  encumbers, 
kale,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  i>arsley,  parsnips,  i)eas,  potatoes,  radishes, 
rhubarb,  spinacb,  squasli,  turnips,  blackberries,  currants,  irooseberries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  anil  a  certain  variety  of  peaches  in  favorable 
locations.  The  several  chisses  ami  varieties  of  fruits  are  such  as  are 
generally  cultivated  alon^r  ihe  belt  of  the  middle  latitude,  more  paiticu- 
larly  that  district  comprising  AVestiTU  New  York  and  Northern  Tenn- 
sylvaiiia.  IMany  kinds  of  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  peach,  with  the 
smaller  fruits  from  the  vines  and  shrubbery,  flouiish  iii  great  perfection. 
Here  the  plum  and  cherry  attain  a  large  size  and  a  8U)>erior  flavor. 
Com  is  but  little  raised  in  the  westeru  part  of  the  Territory,  aud  then 
generally  for  use  while  it  is  gr^en. 

Our  winter  climate  is  so  mild  that  protection  of  trees  and  vines  is 
never  thought  of,  aud  it  is  very  rare  that  any  are  injured;  nor  do  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  same  classes  in  the  Eastern  States  aft'eet  them 
here,  such  us  the  woolly  aphis  on  the  apple,  the  blight  on  the  ])ear| 
the  black  knot  on  the  .plum,  and  the  yellows  on  the  peach.  That  do- 
Btractive  enemy  of  the  plum  iu  the  Eastern  States,  the  curculio,  is  un- 
known here. 

Tide  lands. — On  Puget  Sound  27,000  acres  have  been  diked  and  re- 
claimed with  great  profit. 

Wonderful  crops  of  oats  are  obtained  on  these  lands.  Probably 
150,000  acres  more  can  bo  reclaimed. 

Sugar. — Recent  investigations  and  experiments  have  developed  the 
fact  that  Washington  Territory  is  pre  eminently  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  from  the  beet  root.  We  have 
here  the  soil  and  climate  suited  for  cheaply  producing  a  choice  quality 
of  sugar  beets.  We  have  the  necessary  lime  and  cheap  fuel  at  hand, 
and  all  the  other  conditions  enabling  us  to  successfully  engage  in  this 
business  except  one  important  factor,  which  is  the  course  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  admitting  the  importation  of  sugar  free  of  duty  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  Government  is  to  give  the 
consumers  here  the  benefit  of  the  duty,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  people- 
receive  no  benefit  from  this  remission  of  the  tarilf  on  sugar,  because 
that  article  is  handled  by  a  monopoly  that  fixes  the  prices  of  the  im- 
ported sugar  without  reference  to  its  cost,  but  does  so  mainly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  markets  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion therefrom. 

Certain  energetic  parties  have  recently  interested  themselves  largely 
in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  Territory,  and  they  feel  that  the 
facts  as  above  stated  should  be  represented  to  the  Government,  to  the 
end  that  this  important  home  industry  may  be  protected  by  suitable 
legislation.  « 

It  is  believed  that  we  have  a  large  sugar  producing  area,  sufficiently 
80,  if  developed,  to  ipaterially  efl'ect  a  change  in  the  source  of  supply  of 
sugar  for  the  entire  nation. 

Kir.  Ezra  Meeker,  who  has  visited  all  the  sugar-producing  countries 
of  Europe,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  this  industry 
here,  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  the  sugar-producing  area  in  this  Ter- 
ritory is  equal  to  that  of  Germany. 

HOPS. 

The  harvest  of  1885  has  been  more  satisAictory  than  was  anticipated 
at  the  beginning,  and  more  remunerative  than  expected. 
This  result  has  been  attained  entirely  upon  the  score  of  quality,  the 
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Wasbington  Territory  bops  for  tbe  first  time  baving  reacbed  a  standard 
of  valae  in  tbe  markets  equal  to  any  raised  in  tbe  United  States. 

Tbe  crop  for  tbe  year  bas  been  less  tban  an  average,  redacing  the 
yield  to  about  13,000  bales,  one-balf  of  wbicb  will  be  sbipped  direct  to 
London  for  consumption  in  England. 

Altbougb  many  growers  were  discouraged  in  tbe  beginning  of  the 
season  in  consequence  of  tbe  low  price  prevailing  in  tbe  world's  market| 
and  later  with  tbe  report  of  an  enormous  crop  harvest  tbe  world  over, 
yet  now  tbe  business  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever  by  reason  of 
the  preference  given  to  our  qualities,  and  of  tbe  fact  that  we  are  able 
to  sell  at  a  profit  while  other  less  favored  localities  are  suiferiug  a  loss. 

The  facility  with  which  shipments  are  now  made  over  the  lines  of  the 
transcontinental  roads,  coupled  with  tbe  free  use  of  the  telegraph  and 
cable,  bas  revolutionized  our  methods  of  marketing,  so  that  now  we 
ship  or  sell  direct  upon  tbe  markets,  and  get  a  recognition  before  denied 
us  when  compelled  to  market  our  hops  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  hereafter  be  not  only  a  large  increase 
in  acreage  but  a  more  careful  system  of  culture,  resulting  in  tbe  general 
production  of  better  qualities  at  such  low  cost  that  this  industry  will 
be  so  firmly  established  as  to  remain  one  of  tbe  standard  interests  of 
our  Territory. 

Tbe  business  of  raising  bops  in  this  Territory  bas  lately  assumed  such 
an  importance  that,  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  full  information,  I  quote 
tbe  article  on  this  subject  in  my  last  report : 

Hops, — The  climate  and  soil  in  the  bottom-lands  and  valleys  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory seeiti  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  bops;  and  more  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  PugeD  Sound  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  where  it  thrives  in  rich  alluvial  sandy  bottoms.  Within 
the  past  few  years  an  increasing  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  business  of  hop- 
raising,  and  the  yards  have  been  multiplied  and  extended. 

During  the  fifteen  years  since  the  beginning  of  its  important  cultivation  in  this  re- 
gion this  crop  has  never  failed  nor  been  attacked  by  disease,  nor  deteriorated  bj 
reason  of  the  roots  being  kept  on  the  same  land  without  being  replanted.  It  is  hi- 
^  lieved  that  the  Duwamish,  the  White  River,  and  the  Puyallup  Valleys  could  easily 
'  produce  as  many  hops  as  are  now  raised  in  the  UuKed  States  if  labor  could  be  obtained 
to  pick  them.  Indians  have  been  mainly  relied  upon  to  do  the  picking,  and  they  have 
flocked  to  the  Sound  from  tiearly  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  even  from  beyond  the 
mountains.  Many  have  come  in  canoes  from  regions  near  tne  outlet  of  the  Sonnd  and 
from  British  Columbia  to  engage  temporarily  in  this  occupation,  then  to  purchase 
goods  in  the  adjacent  town  and  return  to  th«^ir  old  hannts.  They  ap{>ear  to  excel  the 
whites  in  their  ability  for  picking,  and  conduct  themselves,  as  a  rule,  very  peaceably. 
This  year  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  pickers  in  proportion  to  the  magnituae 
of  the  crop. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  this  connection  than  to  quote  the  very  reliable  report  which 
I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Stewart,  of  Puyallup: 

**  There  are  in  cultivation  in  hops  in  this  valley  at  this  date  1,164  acres,  distrib- 
uted among  103  growers.  £.  Meeker  has  the  largest  yard,  1*<^  acres ;  this  makes  the 
average  abont  llf  aA-es  to  each  grower.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  the  number  of  acres 
of  hops  last  year. 

"  My  average  yield  for  thirteen  years  has  been  2,111  pounds  per  acre ;  average  price, 
22f  cents,  reckoning  for  the  thirteen  years  prior  to  this.  My  yield  this  year  is  1  ton 
per  acre.  Several  growers  this  year  claim  to  have  raised  as  high  as  3,000  pounds  to 
the  acre,  and  two  as  high  as  4,000  pounds.  The  probable  average  yield  this  year  is 
about  1,900  pounds. 

**  We  have  been  short  of  pickers  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  some  hops  have 
gone  unpicked  on  that  account,  but  probably  not  more  than  20  acres  in  this  valley. 

*'The  nighest  yield  on  a  yard  of  the  second  yearns  growth  has  probably  been  more 
than  1,000  pounds  per  acre.    I  usually  raise  1,000  pounds  the  first  year  I  plant." 

I  also  beg  leave  to  submit  a  more  general  report  which  I  have  Just  received  from 
Mr.  E.  Meeker,  of  Puyallup,  who  is  undoubted  authority  on  this  subject. 

In  a  private  note  he  states  that  while  his  figures  are  sometimes  approximate,  yet 
he  believes  them  to  be  generally  correct. 

He  reports  as  follows : 

**  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  with  reference  to  hops  grown  in  Washington  Terri- 
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tory  I  have  -io  state  the  following :  Number  of  acres,  2,355,  divided  as  follows : 
Pierce  County,  1884,  1,277  acres;  18a3,  1,251  acres;  King  County,  1884,  878  acres; 
1883,  826  acres.    Scattering,  estimated,  200  acres. 

**The  average  yield  of  nops  in  Washington  Territory  for  twelve  years  last  past 
has  been  l,(i(PO  pounds  per  acre,  not  including  the  present  exceptional  year. 

'*The  average  price  obtained  by  growers,  not  including  the  exceptionally  high- 
priced  year  of  ISFQ,  has  been  18  cents  per  pound,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

''The  average  cost  of  production  for  the  same  period  has  been  10  cents  per  pound. 

**  The  quality  of  our  hops  rates  second  only  to  the  New  York  State  hops,  which  have 
heret-ofore  been  rat«d  as  a  standard  of  quality.  In  some  respects  ours  are  better  than 
the  New  York  State  hops,  because  of  freedom  from  disease,  cleaner  picking,  and  more 
uniform  color.  The  market  value  of  our  hops  now  more  nearly  approacnes  that  of 
the  New  York  hops  than  ever  before,  and  will  eventually  reach  the  same  standard  b^ 
judicious  management  of  our  growers.  The  keeping  quality  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory hops  is  better  than  that  of  those  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  further  south,  and 
hence  in  years  of  large  surplus  they  will  command  a  better  price  than  has  prevailed 
heretofore,  when  our  whole  product  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  there  sold  and 
classed  as  California  hops. 

"The  crop  of  Washington  Territory  for  the  four  years  prior  to  this  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1880,  4,990  bales ;  1881,  6,098  bales;  1882,  8,470  bales ;  1883,  9,301  bales. 

''These  figures  are  taken  from  the  estimate  of  the  Messrs.  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  denote  only  the  crop  movement  through  the  regulat  channel  of  trade 
for  shipment  East  and  to  San  Francisco ;  to  it  should  be  added  those  used  for  local 
consumption  in  the  Territory  and  in  Oregon,  amounting  to  fully  300  bales  each  year, 
to  the  best  of  my  Judgment.  •    *     • 

"As  stated  before,  the  crop  of  1884  is  exceptional  in  this,  that  it  is  the  heaviest 
average  yi^^ld  ever  grown  in  any  country.  It  is  not  yet  all  marketed,  but  enough  is 
known  to  warrant  the  belief  that  fully  22,000  bales  have  been  grown,  and  many 
place  the  yield  still  higher.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  yield  has  been  simply 
enormous.  I  know  of  hop-yards  in  both  the  White  River  and  the  Puyallup  Valleya 
that  yielded  4,000  pounds  per  acre ;  and  there  have  been  parts  of  acres  harvested  that 
gave  a  yield  of  nearly  5,000  pounds  per  acre. 

'*The  soil  best  adapted  to  raising  hops  is  the  alluvial  deposit  found  in  the  river- 
bottom  land  adjacent  to  Puget  Sound ;  yet  good  results  haye  been  obtained  on  the 
table  lauds  in  certain  localities,  notably  on  the  Upper  White  River. 

"The  first  hops  were  planted  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  in  the  year  1866,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  one  bale. 

"  It  is  noticed  that  the  great  increase  of  production  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  the  first  venture  was  made.  And  it  has  resulted  in  building  up  there  a  very 
large  and  prosperous  interest. 

"Since  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  direct  shipments  have  been 
made  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  London,  fully  twenty  car-loads  of  the 
crop  of  1884  having  up  to  this  date  (October  17)  been  shipped  to  the  latter  market. 

'^Although  some  have  been  discouraged  by  the  low  prices  prevailing  several  years 
ago,  and  by  the  difficulty  experienced  In  procuring  laborers  to  harvest  the  crop,  it 
IB  believed  this  interest  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  productions  will  be  largely  increased,  and  that  the  marketable  value  of 
our  hops  will  reach  a  much  higher  standard  than  now  prevails.'' 

THE  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

I  have  appointed  Mr.  Ezra  Meeker  commissioner  for  the  Territory 
at  the  North,  Central,  and  South  American  Exposition  at  New  Orleans. 
He-  is  well  fitted  for  this  position  by  his  long  residence  here  and  his 
acqaaintance  with  onr  resources.  He  will  make  a  display  of  such  prod- 
acts  as  are  readily  obtainable,  including  sugar  made  from  beets  of 
this  Territory. 

CLIMATE. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  Territory ;  the  mean  temperature  in  the  east- 
em  division  being  in  summer  73°  and  in  the  winter  34^  •  while  that  of 
the  western  division  is  63°  in  summer  and  39^  in  winter. 

It  may  be  deemed  remarkable  that  these  sections  lying  contiguous,  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  with  but  little  difiference  in  elevation,  should 
differ  so  much  in  temperature,  namely,  1(P.    The  diflFerence  is  evidently 
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owing,  in  great  part,  to  tbo  range  of  mountains  rnnning-  nortli  and 
south,  and  separating  the  two  sections,  tlius  warding  off  from  tbe  east- 
ern portion  of  tbe  Territory  tbe  immediate  effeet-of  ocean  currents  and 
ocean  breezes. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  between  tbe  two  sections  in  respect  to 
.the  amount  of  rainfall,  tbe  climate  of  Western  Washington  affording  a 
greater  quantity  of  moisture. 

Tlie  climate  is  especially  mild  in  winter,  when  we  consider  the  lati- 
tude. Variations  in  tem])erature  are  less  in  tbe  western  than  in  the 
eastern  part  of  tbe  Territory. 

Most  ))eople  are  surprised  when  they  learn  that  flowers  have  bloomed 
in  the  open  air,  in  Western  Washington  Territory,  during  every  month 
in  the  year.  The  cause  oi  this  lower  range  of  temperature  is  attributed 
.mainly  to  the  great  current  in  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  flowing  from 
tbe  tropics,  is  deflected  along  this  coast,  thus  producing  an  effect  sim- 
ilar to  that  caused  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  when  it 
strikes  the  shores  of  England,  making  that  country  milder  in  winter 
than  tbe  climate  of  our  Eastern  States.    . 

For  reliable  data  on  this  subject  I  inclose  report  of  the  United  States 
Signal  OflBce  at  Olympia,  and  under  the  head  of  Walla  Walla  County 
will  be  found  a  report  showing  the  temperature  and  rainfall  for  that 
portion  of  tbe  Territory. 

Tables  showing  temperature  and  rainfall  are  also  reported  under  the 
heads  of  Pierce  County  and  Kitsap  County,  respectively. 

Meteorological  data  and  summary  for  signal  station  at  Olympia^  Wash, 

[Lntitndo  47o  3'  U".,  lon^itnde  122®  53'  W.    Compiled  by  Scrgt.  Eiljrnr  McGovern.  in  charge.    Eleration 
of  barometer  above  sealovcl,  30  feet ;  magnetic  vaiiation,  22^  57'  £.] 
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Meteorological  data  and  summary  for  signal  station  at  Olympia,  Wash, — Continued. 
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Bemarka. 


Firat  frost  for  fall,  October  15. 
Firat  f lost  far  fall.  October  22 ;  jMt 

froat  for  spriujr,  June  16. 
First  frost  for  full,  September  8; 

last  frost  for  surinK,.  Jane  15. 
First  frost  for  fall,  October  3 ;  last 

frost  for  spring.  May  22. 
First  frost  for  fall,  xfovember  8 ; 

last  frost  for  sprinz,  May  20 ;  first 

snow.  Decern  l>«r  12. 
First  frost  for  fall.  November  18; 

last  frost  for  spring,  April  24; 

first  snow  for  fall.  November  21. 
First  frost  for  fall ;  last 

frost  for  spring.  May  28 ;   first 

snow,  December  13. 


COUNTIES. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Adams  County,  organized  in  1883,  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Territory,  is  about  60  miles  long  by  30  miles  in 
width,  and  is  well  adapted  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
assessment  roll  of  this  county  shows  a  handsome  increase,  footing  up 
$175,444  in  1884,  and  $253,420  in  1885  Many  new  farms  have  been 
located  and  improvements  made  during  the  present  year,  and  the 
county  gives  every  evidence  of  a  strong,  healthy  growth.  Number  ot 
school  districts  in  the  county  is  4 ;  school-houses,  2 ;  average  value  of 
school-houses,  $800;  total  value  of  school-houses,  $1,600;  number  of 
school  children,  128 ;  number  of  teachers,  5 ;  average  salaries  of  teach- 
ers per  month,  $40.    No  report  of  products  for  this  year  received. 

The  county  is  agreeably  diversified  by  numerous  streams,  chief  among 
which  is  the  Palouse  Kiver,  which  forma  the  southeastern  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  Whitman  County.  The  Northern  Pacific  Eail- 
road  enters  this  county  near  the  southwestern  corner,  and,  running  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  entirely  across,  leaves  the  county  near  its  north- 
eastern boundary,  thus  affording  ample  transportation  facilities  for  the 
shipment  of  farm  products.  The  county  is  well  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tions of  vegetables,  hardy  small  fruits,grasses,live  stock,  dairy  products, 
and  all  kinds  of  cereals.    County  seat,  Ritzville. 

ASOTIN  COUNTY. 

Asotin  County,  another  of  the  counties  created  by  the  legislature  of 
1883,  is  the  extreme  southeastern  county  of  the  Territory,  and  occupies 
a  superficial  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified  by  hills,  valleys,  and  streams.    The  soil  and  climate  are  ex- 
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tremely  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wLeat  and  other  cereals,  also 
small  fruits,  includiug  peaches  and  grapes.  The  taxable  property  of 
the  county  is  assessed  at  $475,006,  an  increase  of  about  $70,000  over 
last  year.  The  county  auditor  reports  a  healthy  growth,  and  a  large  in- 
crease of  production  over  that  of  last  year.  Number  of  school-houses, 
14;  school  districts,  15:  number  of  schoolchildren,  475;  number  of 
teachers,  15 ;  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  from  $30  to  $60.  The  num- 
ber of  school  districts  has  increased  in  five  years  from  2  to  15.  On  the 
entire  eastern  and  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  this  county  flow 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Snake  River.    Asotin  is  the  county-seat. 

CHEHALIS  COUNTY. 

£)hehalis  County  lies  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  Territory, 
having  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  its  western  boundary,  and  embraces  an 
area  of  about  2,400  square  miles. 

The  Chehalis  River,  a  navigable  stream,  extends  across  the  county 
from  east  to  west,  and  flows  into  Gray's  Harbor.  This  harbor  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  and  safest  on  the  coast,  afibrding  good  anchor- 
age, with  from  SO  to  50  feet  depth  of  water,  and  covering  an  area  of 
about  4,500  acres.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  over  a  bar  carrying 
20  feet  of  water  at  mean  tide,  with  a  well  defined  and  safe  channel,  and 
vessels  can  approach  the  harbor  with  comparative  safety.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  headwaters  of  Gray's  Harbor  and  the  head  of  Puget 
Sound  is  only  about  40  miles.  A  survey  has  been  made  and  a  practical 
route  found  tor  a  railroad  between  these  waters. 

Several  rivers  within  the  county,  namely,  the  Humtulup,  Hoquiam, 
Wishkah,  Satsop,  Elk,  and  Johns,  afibrd  sufficient  flow  of  water  for 
transportation  of  the  fine  timber,  which  abounds  in  immense  quantities 
along  these  streams.  The  excellent  timber  and  easy  outlet  to  the  sea 
through  Gray's  Hatbor,  destines  this  to  become  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble lumber  districts  in  the  Territory.  Large  bodies  of  fir,  cedar,  spruce, 
Cottonwood,  ash,  and  maple,  all  of  valuable  quality,  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  county. 

There  are  already  seven  saw-mills  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  160,000  feet  daily.  Two  large  mills  in  course  of  construc- 
tion will,  when  completed,  increase  the  capacity  to  275,000  feet  daily-, 
The  county  has  also  two  flouring-mills,  four  sash-and-door  factories,  two 
salmon  canneries,  and  one  tannery. 

The  Chehalis  Valley,  through  which  flows  the  river  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  agricultural  sections  in  Western 
Washington.  The  stock  and  dairying  business  is  carried  on  extensively, 
the  soil  being  productive  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  climate  id 
mild  and  salubrious. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  county  are  Montesano,  with  a  population 
of  about  1,000;  Aberdeen,  400,  Hoquiara,  300;  Cosmopolis,  150;  Lower 
Montesano,  150;  and  Elma,  250. 

The  population  has  greatly  increased,  as  shown  by  the  following: 

1883 1,290 

1885 2,402 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  also  shows  gratifying  increase,  as 
follows: 

1882 #376,022 

1885 1,174,795 

The  public  schools  are  in  a  good  condition!  The  Chehalis  Valley 
Academy,  recently  established  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Ohnrch,  is  the  principal  educational  institution  in  the  county.  It  has 
a  fine  and  commodious  building,  and  opened  with  26  students.  Mon- 
tesano  is  the  county- seat. 

CLALLAM  COUNTY. 

This  county,  situated  on  the  Pacific  Oci^an  and  along  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  consists  largely  of  mountainous  country  covered  with  valuable 
timber,  with  fertile  valleys  here  and  there  interspersed,  which  are 
adapted  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 

There  are  some  natural  prairies  which  are  occupied  by  settlers.  The 
county  is  thinly  populated,  havmg  only  160  permanent  settlers,  hence 
much  land  is  unoccupied.  The  Quillihute  Indian  Reservation  is  situated 
in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  county.  There  is  a  trail  75  miles  in 
length  leading  across  the  country,  which  connects  this  reservation  with 
Pysht,  on  the  straits.  The  principal  industries  are  stock-raising  and 
lumbering. 

The  Neah  Bay  Indian  Agency  for  the  Makah  tribe  is  located  in  this 
county  near  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  members  of  this 
tribe  possess  much  ingenuity  in  boat-building  and  basket-work,  and  are 
remarkably  skillful  in  fishing,  being  considered  excellent  whalemen. 

Fresh  Water  Bay,  in  the  district  of  Pysht,  is  situated  on  a  river 
which  is  the  outlet  of  a  fresh-water  lake  said  to  be  alive  with  mountain 
trout  weighing  from  1  to  5  pounds. 

!^wah  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  the  countv,  and  has  an 
energetic  farming  population. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  on  the  Straits  of  Fuca  suitable  for  har- 
bors. The  principal  ones  thus  far  are  at  Crescent  Bay,  Port  Angeles, 
and  New  Dungeness.  The  harbor  at  Port  Angeles  is  by  nature  remark- 
ably adapted  U)  the  entrance  and  protection  of  vessels.  This  is  situated 
17  miles  south  of  the  harbor  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  reserved  and  set  apart  a  large  tract  of  laud  on  this  harbor 
for  public  purposes. 

New  Dungeness  is  the  county-seat.  The  United  States  Assistant 
Fish  Commissioner  says^that  both  Port  Angeles  and  Dungeness  are 
admirably  located  as  fishing  stations.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are 
raised,  and  the  average  yield  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  40  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  yield  of  such  vegetables  as  potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots 
is  said  to  be  immense.  The  people  of  this  county  desire  that  Congress 
appropriate  money  for  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Port 
Angeles  to  Neah  Bay.    The  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  $217,509. 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Clarke  County,  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Meriwether  L.  Clarke,  U.  S. 
Army,  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition,  is  situated  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Columbia, 
on  which  it  has  a  shore  line  of  40  miles.  The  surface  is  comparatively 
level  in  the  southern  and  western  portions,  and  gently  rolling  in  the 
northern  and  eastern,  as  the  Cascade  Range  is  approached. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  timber,  also  considerable  open  country 
adapted  to  agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  fruit  culture  in  all  its  branches 
known  to  this  latitude. 

Portland,  Ore.,  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  can  be  reached  from 
any  point  on  the  Columbia  in  the  county  by  12  to  20  miles  travel  by 
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steamboat,  thus  affording  market  facilities  superior  to  those  of  auy  other 
county  in  the  Territory'.  Lewis  Kiver,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Colum- 
bia, intersects  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  for  about  20  miles  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

The  stock  range  is  excellent,  and  hay  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crops.  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  superior  market  facil- 
ities, dairying  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  industries. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  fruit-growing,  which 
becomes  each  year  more  extensive. 

The  quantity  of  agricultural  products  produced  in  the  county  as 
stated  in  the  report  for  1884  was  overestimated.  A  more  careful  esti- 
mate gives  for  the  year  1885  the  following  figures: 


Articles. 


Wheat buftbels.. 

Bye do 

Biirley do  .. 

Potatoes do  .. 

Peaches do 

Cherries tons . . 

Bntter do — 

Hay do... 


Qaantlty. 


100,000 

4.000 

2,500 

400,000 

1,000 

150 

125 

50.000 


Artieles. 


Oats bushels. 

Com do... 

Buckwheat do  .. 

Apples do . . . 

Plums do . . . 

Prunes tons . . . 

Cheese do... 


Quantity. 


200,000 

2,000 

l.uOO 

20,000 

2,U00 

200 

30 


"The  live  stock  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Horses 4,000 

Sheep 4,000 

Moles r 175 

Swine 7.500 

Neat  cattle 6,500 

ADgora  goats 100 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  county  for  the  year  1885 
is  a  trifle  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  including  the  supplemental  assessments 
made  by  the  county  authorities  after  the  tax-roll  was  completed  by  the 
assessor. 

The  increase  over  last  year  is  21  per  cent. 

The  county  is  divided  into  63  school  districts,  in  which  are  59  school- 
houses  of  the  total  estimated  value  of  $60,000,  Raised  for  school  pur- 
poses this  year,  $15,000.  Total  school  population  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  21  years,  3;321.  Teachers,  65.  Average  salary  per  month,  $35. 
Highest  salary,  $100.  Lowest  salary,  $20.  There  are  in  the  county  5 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  5  Roman  Catholic,  2  United  Brethren,  2 
Christian  or  Disciple,  2  Presbyterian,  1  Congregational,  and  1  Protest- 
ant Episcopal.  The  total  popuhition  of  the  county  is  7,670.  Manufact- 
ures :  6  steam  saw-mills,  7  water-power  saw-mills,  2  steam  and  3  water- 
power  planing-raills,  1  paper-mill.  Aggregate  value  of  lumber  manu- 
factured this  year,  $300,000.    Flour,  $200,000. 

The  cities  and  towns  are  as  follows: 

Vancouver. — The  county-seat,  beautifully  located  on  the  Columbia 
River,  6  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  has  a  population  of 
3,000.  This  place  has  improved  rapidly  during  the  past  five  years. 
Over  $400,000  worth  of  new  buildings,  public  and  private,  have  been 
built  during  that  time.  The  court-house  cost  $40,000,  and  the  public 
school-house  about  $22,000.  The  Masonic  Temple,  now  being  built,  will 
cost  about  $15,000. 

Adjoining  Vancouver  City  is  the  United  States  military  post,  Van- 
couver barracks  and  depot,  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Columbia,  General  Gibbon  commanding.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
Army  posts  in  the  United  States. 

Vancouver  has  nevei:  been  "  boomed"  to  any  extent.  Its  growth  ha» 
been  steady  and  permanent,  and  there  is  no  more  prosperous  town  ia 
the  Territory. 

La  Camas, — This  place  deserves  special  mention.  Two  years  ago  a 
syndicate  of  Portland,  Oreg..  capitalists,  purchased  a  tract  of  2,500 
acres  of  land,  and  commenced  the  work  of  improving  a  fine  water-power 
afforded  by  La  Camas  Creek.  The  progress  of  the  work  ]>ractically 
falls  withiuf  the  past  year.    Its  visible  results  so  far  are  as  follows : 

Dams,  aqueduct,  and  pipe  lines  for  the  control  and  delivery  of  water, 
covering  a  distance  of  9,000  feet,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $100,000; 
a  lumber-mill  with  a  capacity  of  35,000  feet  per  day ;  a  paper-mill  with 
capacity  for  turning  out  10  tons  of  product  per  diem ;  a  flouring-mill 
of  50  barrels  per  day,  all  completed  and  running.  Around  these  works 
a  town,  estimated  to  have  500  inhabitants,  has  grown  up. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  syndicate  and  by  other  indi- 
viduals cannot  fall  short  of  $300,000,  and  this  is  a  place  which  was  an 
absolute  wilderness  eighteen  months  ago. 

The  towns  and  mills  are  located  at  deep  water  on  the  Columbia  Ki  ver, 
about  15  miles  northeast  of  Portland,  Oreg.  The  building  of  a  railroad 
has  been  commenced,  to  run  northward  from  the  Columbia  River  into 
the  timber  and  coal  fields  of  Clarke  and  Cowlitz  Counties. 

La  Center,  on  the  Lewis  River,  has  a  population  of  250.  Washougal 
in  the  eastern,  and  Union  Ridge  in  the  western,  part  of  the  county  are 
thriving  villages. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  counties  of  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  Territory.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  90,000 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  70,000  acres  produce  wheat. 

Dayton,  the  county  seat,  is  a  flourishing  town  of  about  2,000  people^ 
situated  on  the  Touchet  River,  and  is  the  center  of  a  valuable  trade  ot 
the  surrounding  agricultural  country,  and  has  numerous  manufacturing 
industries. 

One  branch  of  the  Oregon  Railway  an<l  Navigation  Company's  road 
extends  to  Dayton,  its  terminus,  and  another  branch  of  this  railroad 
runs  to  Riparia,  situated  on  the  Snake  River,  in  this  county.  These 
branches  of  the  railroad,  together  with  the  navigable  Snake  River,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  afford  great  facilities  for  the 
shipping  of  crops  to  market.  Flouring-mills,  woolen-mills,  and  saw-mills 
have  been  erected  at  various  parts  in  the  county,  and  water-power  is 
sufficiently  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  total  population 
is  5,906,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Schools  and  churches  are  well  pat- 
ronized. There  are  40  school  districts,  and  43  school-houses  of  the 
average  value  of  $732  each.  Total  value  of  school  houses,  $31,480 ; 
number  of  school  children  in  county,  2,056;  average  salary  of  teachers^ 
$48  per  month.  One  seminary  is  located  at  Huntsville.  Grace  IJ^all, 
an  educational  institution  for  girls,  has  been  established  at  Dayton  by 
the  Episcopal  Church.    Assessed  valuation  of  property  is  $2,569,380. 

COWLITZ  COXJNTY. 

Cowlitz  County  is  one  of  the  earliest  settled  counties  of  the  Territory, 
It  has  a  frontage  on  the  Columbia  River  of  about  40  miles,  and  i:ailroad 
connection  with  Pugct  Sound  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  K<alama^ 
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the  county-seat,  being  tbe  point  at  which  trd.ins  are  transferred  by  ferry 
to  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia.  The  chief  industries  are  farming, 
lumbering,  salmon-fishing,  and  salmon-packing.  Nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals,  such  as  are  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
zone,  thrive  here.  The  population  is  2,945;  number  of  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  6,616;  unimproved,  135,404  f  assessed  value  of  property 
for  the  present  year,  $819,577,  an  increase  of  more  than  $106,000  over 
last  year.  Tax  levy  for  all  purposes,  17f  mills ;  number  of  fruit-trees, 
40,000;  bushels  of  fruit  raised,  21,000;  potatoes,  48,000  bushels.  Horses 
in  the  county,  960 ;  cattle,  9,600;  sheep,  12,000;  swine,  4,800;  number 
of  school  districts,  34 ;  amount  of  school  fund,  $4,000 ;  average  monthly 
wages  of  teachers,  $40. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  on  Cowlitz  Eiver,  and  there  is  a  fine  ledge 
of  granite  near  Kalama. 

Withtine  soil,  healthy  climate,  an  enterprising  and  industrious  popu- 
lation, excellent  market  facilities,  and  large  tracts  of  land  available  for 
settlement  on  the  upper  waters  of  .the  Cowlitz  and  Lewis  Rivers,  Cow- 
litz County  offers  fine  inducements  to  persons  seeking  homes  in  our 
Territory. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

Douglas  County,  set  off  from  Spokane  County  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  occupies  an  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles 
just  east  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  Territory.  Population,  362. 
The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  county  is  $137,616.  County  tax 
levy,  8  mills.  Live-stock  in  the  county:  Horses,  1,000;  cattle,  2,000; 
sheep,  20,000.  '  School  districts,  6 ;  school  children,  60. 

The  climate  is  pleasant  during  the  summer,  never  getting  very  warm, 
and  it  is  never  very  cold  in  winter.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  well 
adapted  to  agriculture  and  cattle-raismg.  All  grains  except  com,  and 
all  vegetables,  grow  and  ripen  to  perfection.  Experiments  in  tree  plant- 
ing  have  proven  very  successful.  Wheat  sowed  in  "old  ground''  pro- 
duced 40  bushels  per  acre  last  year. ' 

This  is  the  finest  and  largest  body  of  unbroken  prairie  land  in  the 
Territory,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  settled  more  rapidly  than  any 
part  of  the  now  vacant  land  but  for  the  scarcity  of  water,  which  the 
settlers  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  obtain  on  the  largest  portion  of 
the  prairie,  owing  to  their  limited  means  of  sinking  wells,  many  of 
which  have  been  sunk  from  60  to  100  feet  and  failed  to  get  water.  One 
well  was  sunk  225  feet  with  the  same  result.  The  people  desire  that 
Congress  make  an  appropriation  to  be  applied  to  sinking  one  or  two 
artesian  wells  on  this  prairie,  thereby  testing  the  question  whether  or 
not  water  can  be  obtained.  If  this  e^^periment  should  be  successfully 
made,  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  world  would  be  culti- 
vated, and  many  immigrants  who  are  now  turning  away  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  water  would  find  homes  here.  And  sales  of  land  by 
the  XJovemment  to  actual  settlers  would  in  a  very  short  time  return 
into  the  National  Treasury  a  far  greater  amount  •f  money  than  need  be 
thus  appropriated.    Okanogan  is  the  county- seat. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Franklin  County  is  now  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  having 
been  organized  by  the  legislature  of  1883.  It  contains  an  area  of  about 
1,400  square  miles.  Upon  the  east  boundary  flows  the  navigable  Snake 
Eiver  and  on  the  west  the  Columbia  River,  the  confluence  of  these 
rivers  being  at  the  southernmost  part  of  the  county. 
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The  county  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equ^l  parts  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad,  which  enters  the  county  at  the  southern  boundar^^  and 
runs  almost  directly  north,  there  being  nearly  80  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
county.  The  chief  industry  is  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses ;  the  im- 
mense area  of  bunch-grass  plains  affords  excellent  pasturage  through- 
out the  entire  year.  A  few  farms  have  been  opened  on  these  plains,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  in  fruit-culture  which  have  been  attended 
with  success. 

The  towns  are  Palouse  Junction,  Pasco  Junction,  and  Ainsworth, 
the  latter  being  the  county-seat.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  is 
$102,159,  exclusive  of  assessed  railroad  property  to  the  amount  of 
$488,390.  The  county  tax  is  8  mills,  and  the  total  tax  for  all  purposes 
is  13^  mills.  The  county  is  free  from  all  debt  and  has  money  in  its 
treasury. 

The  county  auditor  writes : 

Two  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  could  be  conferred  upon  us  is  the  speedy  opening 
of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  sea,  and  an  appropriation  to  sink  two  or  three  artesian 
wells. 

The  county  at  present  has  but  one  school  district,  and  one  school 
building  which  cost  $550.  Number  of  school  children,  80 ;  attendance, 
35,  and  one  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month. 

GARFIELD  COUNTY. 

Garfield  is  another  of  the  important  grain-producing  counties  in  the 
Territory.  It  is  reported  that  77,000  acres  have  been  cultivated  to 
wheat  during  the  present  year. 

The  navigable  Snake  Kiver  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  this 
county,  and  greatly  assists  to  develop  its  commerce. 

There  are  a  number  of  lumber-mills,  planing-mills,  and  other  facto- 
ries ;  also  several  flouring-mills,  each  having  a  capacity  of  about  100 
barrels  per  day.  Stock-raising  is  an  important  branch  of  business. 
Oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  pears 
are  produced.  Population  of  county,  3,451 ;  number  of  school  districts, 
34;  school-houses,  26 ;  total  value  of  school-houses,  $15,000;  assessed 
value  of  property,  $1,124,208.    Pomeroy  is  the  county-seat. 

ISLAND  COUNTY. 

Island  County  comprises  the  islands  of  Whidby  and  Camano,  the 
former  of  which  contains  an  area  of  115,000  acres  and  the  latter  30,000 
acres.  Total  population,  932.  Farm  products  are  raised  in  good  quan- 
tities and  grow  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  Many  portions  of  the 
islands  are  heavily  timbered  with  fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  alder,  spruce, 
maple,  and  ash.  At  Utsalady  is  located  one  of  the  largest  saw-mills  of 
the  Puget  Mill  Company,  capable  of  a  daily  output  of  90,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber. Ship  building  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Coupe ville  is  the 
county  seat.  The  community  here  consists  of  active,  thriving  people, 
possessing  stores,  hotels,  markets,  blacksmith-shops,  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, public  buildings,  churches,  &c.  There  are  9  school  districts,  8 
school-houses,  and  323  children.  Daily  steamers,  carrying  mail,  con- 
nect with  points  on  the  sound.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries, 
and  prunes,  &e.,  of  fine  flavor  grow  in  profusion.  Stock-raising  ana 
dairying  are  successfully  conducted. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Jeflferson  County  extends  from  Admiralty  Inlet  on  the  east  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west ;  lies  between  Clallam  County  on  the  north 
and  Kitsap  County  on  the  south,  and  contains  npward  of  15,000  square 
miles.  The  western  end  of  the  county,  lying  along  the  ocean  about  raid- 
way  between  Cape  Flattery  and  Gray's  Harbor,  is  still  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, and  although  reliably  reported  to  be  rich  in  agricultural  soil  and 
valuable  timber,  it  has  never  been  even  thoroughly  explored.  Theeastern 
end  only,  bordering  upon  Puget's  Sound  at  the  junction  of  Fuca  Straits 
with  Admiralty  Inlet,  or  Puget  Sound  proper,  at  Port  Townsend  Bay, 
Port  Discovery  Bay,  and  at  Hood's  Canal,  contains  all  the  settled 
and  developed  portion  of  the  county.  This  settled  portion  includes  the 
Discovery,  Leland,  Qnilcine,  Decaboos,  and  Chimacum  Valleys,  the  last- 
named- already  famous  as  a  dairying  region  and  for  its  product  of  iron 
ore.  The  central  portion  of  the  county  lies  across  the  Olympic  Bange 
of  coast  mountains,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  clothed  in  perpetual 
snows,  yet  have  been  explored  sufficiently  to  disclose  large  valleys, 
valuable  for  stock  ranges,  also  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  precious 
metals.  It  contains  seven  post-offices,  four  large  steam  saw-mills,  one 
iron  smelting  furnace,  and  already  maintains  a  population  of  2,641  souls, 
having  increased  from  2,175  in  the  year  1880.  •  From  its  geographical 
location  as  to  the  commerce  of  Puget  Sound,  Jefierson  is  one  of  the 
most  important  counties  in  the  Territory.  Port  Townsend,  its  county- 
seat,  is  one  of  the  leading  towns  on  Puget  Sound,  and  the  importance 
of  its  commercial  prospects  are  indicated  by  several  significant  facts: 
(1)  It  is  located  just  inside  of  the  line  of  fortification  proposed  for  the  de- 
fense of  inland  waters.  (2)  It  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  entire  cus- 
toms collection  district  of  Puget  Sound.  (3)  The  beautiful  bay  on 
which  it  is  located  has  a  length  of  6  miles  and  an  average  width  of  3 
miles,  free  from  rocks,  bar,  or  shoal,  with  anchorage  neither  too  deep 
nor  too  shallow,  and  room  for  the  entire  navy  and  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States  to  ride  in  safety  at  one  time.  (4)  It  is  a  natural  cen- 
ter of  trade  and  travel,  having  mail-routes  and  lines  of  travel  radiating 
in  all  directions.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Victoria,  the  seat  of  provincial 
government  for  British  Columbia,  and  is  connected  therewith  by  a  daily 
mail,  and  is  also  the  southern  terminus  for  proposed  mail  service  to 
Alaska.  It  has  a  semi-weekly  mail  to  all  post-offices  in  Clallam  County 
along  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  a  distance  of  90  miles  westward;  a  semi- 
weekly  and  proposed  daily  mail  northward  100  miles  to  Semiahmoo, 
near  the  British  Columbia  boundary  line,  and  intermediate  points  in 
Whatcom  and  San  Juan  Counties ;  a  triweekly  mail  to  Island  County, 
daily  mail  to  all  southern  ports  on  the  sound,  and  daily  mails  to  local 
points  within  the  county,  all  carried  by  steamers;  besides,  it  has  the 
first  port  on  Puget  Sound  reached  by  ocean  steamers  every  eight  days 
from  San  Francisco. 

Port  Townsend  has  a  population  of  2,000,  and  is  one  of  the  healthiest, 
prettiest,  and  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  Territory.  Its  growth  is 
already  characterized  by  magnificent  brick  and  stone  buildings,  indicat- 
ing a  solidity  and  stability  seldom  noticed  among  the  young  and  grow- 
ing towns  of  the  West.  The  new  Government  customhouse  to  be 
erected  here ;  the  United  States  marine  hospital,  already  built ;  the  mili- 
tary station  at  Fort  Townsend,  three  miles  distant,  near  the  head  of  the 
bay ;  the  steam  saw-mill  in  the  edge  of  the  town ;  sashand-door  factory ; 
foundery,  machine-shops,  brewery,  cigar  factory,  and  the  magnificent 
smelting  works  and  mammoth  saw-mill  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay. 
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all  bespeak  a  city  here  in  the  near  future  teeming  with  a  hardy,  iudiifl- 
trions  people  and  buzzing  with  manufacturing  industries.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  district  court  having  both  United  States  and  Territorial  juris- 
diction, to  which  four  adjoining  counties  are  attached  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. 

The  immense  maritime  business  transacted  here  through  the  customs 
collection  district,  amounting  in  duties  to  upward  of  $70,(;00  annually, 
brings  an  extensive  local  trade  with  shipping.  The  large  ocean  trade 
with  foreign  countries  necessitates  the  presence  hereof  British,  French, 
Chilian,  and  other  consuls. 

Port  Townsend's  fine  public  school,  her  opera-house,  her  four  churches, 
all  indicate  intellectual  culture  and  literary  privileges,  while  her  First 
National  Bank,  organized  two  years  ago  with  $50,000  capital — subse- 
quently increased  to  $75,000 — in  its  large  and  substantial  stone  building, 
indicates  a  healthy  and  solid  business  basis.  Some  of  its  fire'-proof 
business  buildings  erected  this  year  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
for  similar  purposes  in  San  Francisco.  The  board  of  trade  at  Port 
Townsend  reports  as  follows: 

Showinjj  importance  as  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Paget  Sound  customs  district,  we 
may  say,  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  a  greater  number  of  American  steam  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  entered  and  cleare<l  at  this  port  than  at  any  port  in  the 
Unitfd  States,  and  their  tonnage  was  only  exceeded  by  the  tonnage  of  the  same  class 
of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  number  entered 
was  570,  with  a  tonnage  of  264,655  tons,  against  239  at  New  York,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  35 1. 873;  165atSau  Francihco,  withatonnugeof  236,769tons;  14UatCharlestown 
and  Boston,  with  a  tonnage  of  108,414  ;  and  123  at  New  Orleans,  with  a  tonnage  of  but 
55,7:^.  The  number  cleared  was  573,  with  au  aggregate  tonnage  of  293,751,  against 
227  at  New  York,  with  a  tonnage  of  338,815;  162  at  San  Francisco,  with  a  tonnage  of 
231,935 ;  145  at  Boston  and  Charleatown,  witli  a  tonnage  of  105,007,  and  only  95  at  New 
Orleans,  with  a  tonnage  of  but  35,798.  Of  American  vessels,  sailing  and  steaui,  the 
number  was  only  exceeded  by  New  York,  and  the  tonnage  by  the  two  ports  of  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  The  number  entered  was  675,  with  a  tonnage  of  312,090, 
against  1,869  at  New  York,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,006,555^  624  at  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  with  a  tonnage  of  304,376;  452  at  Philadelphia,  vith  a  tonnage  of  222,258;  416 
at  San  Francisco,  with  a  tonnage  of  425,529;  216  at  iiey  Orleans,  with  a  tonnage  of 
81,670 ;  187  at  Baltimore,  with  a  tonnage  of  69,567,  and  all  others  still  less  in  both 
number  and  tonnage.  There  were  cleared  700  of  this  class  of  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
of  333,694,  against  1,432  at  New  York,  with  a  tonnage  of  936,762;  421  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a  tonnage  of  460,667  ;  322  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  tonnage  of  183,438 ;  185 
at  Baltimore,  with  a  tonnage  of  but  61,686,  and  all  others  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  ports  in  the  United  States  still  less  in  number  and  tonnage. 

When  we  take  into  calculation  all  classes  of  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  American  and 
foreign,  the  number  that  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  during  the  last  year 
is  only  exceeded  by  seven  other  ports  in  the  United  States— "New  York,  Boston  and 
Cbarlestown,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Huron,  and  Oswego — and  in 
tonnage  by  only  nine  other  ports  in  the  United  States,  those  just  mentioned,  and  the 
ports  of  Baltimoie  and  Superior  added.  The  amount  of  commerce  has  nearly  doubled 
for  the  last  two  vears.  In  18^0,  the  number  of  vessels  entered  fend  cleared  was  592, 
with  a  tonnage  of  405,320;  in  1881,  628,  with  a  tonnage  of  318,459;  in  18c2,  766,  with 
a  tonnage  of  457,844 ;  in  1883,  1,062,  with  a  tonnage  of  534,824;  in  1884,  1,437,  with 
a  tonnage  of  687,035. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  tonnage  of  American  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
which  entered  and  clear«d  at  this  port  was  exceeded  by  four  of  all  the  ports  of  entry 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  in  that  trade  was  exceeded 
at  but  six  of  the  said  ports.  Only  one  port  in  the  United  States  exceeds  Port  Town- 
send  in  American  ocean  steam  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  tonnage  of  foreign 
ocean  steamers  in  said  trade  is  exceeded  by  only  seven  of  said  porta. 

Jefferson  County  has  a  tax-roll  footing  up  in  round  numbers  $1,000,000; 
her  scrip  is  sold  at  par,  and  her  educational  advantages  are  superior, 
schools  being  maintained,  on  an  average,  eight  months  or  more  each  year, 
even  in  the  country  districts. 

At  Irondale,  on  Port  Townsend  Bay,  the  Puget  Sound  Irou  Company 
has  expended  about  half  a  million  dollars  in  preparation  for  manu- 
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facturiug  iron,  and  has  the  only  smelting  works  north  of  Oswego  in 
Oregon. 

At  Port  Discovery  and  Port  Ludlow  are  two  mammoth  saw-mills, 
each  having  a  catting  capacity  of  150,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  both 
operated  continuously;  on  Port  Townsend  Bay  is  another  mill  in  course 
of  construction,  nearly  as  large. 

KING'  COUNTY. 

The  area  of  King  County  is  2,040  square  miles,  and  it  has  a  greater 
diversity  of  resources  and  greater  natural  wealth  than  either  one  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union.  When  the  resources  are  fully  developed, 
they  will  sustain  in  comfort  the  population  of  a  great  commonwealth. 
The  most  important  of  the  resources  are  timber,  coal,  iron,  marble,  and 
copper.  There  is  practically  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  each  of  these 
elements  of  wealth.  The  agricultural  lands  of  the  county  are  of  wide 
extent  and  marvelous  fertility.  Of  the  above-named  area,  700  square 
miles  are  mountainous  and  contain  the  coal  and  mineral  deposits.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  350,000  acres  of  good  agricultural  land,  190,000  acres 
of  which  are  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  yield  almost  fabulous  crops  of 
hay,  oats,  barley,  and  the  staple  root  crops.  There  are  some  1,200 
square  miles  of  timber,  divided  into  80,000  acres  of  hard  wood  (maple, 
alder,  and  ash),  about  6,000  acres  of  white  pine,  about  64,000  acres  of 
cedar,  and  640,000  acres  of  fir,  and  perhaps  some  10,000  acres  of  spruce. 
There  are  known  to  be  some  40  to  60  square  miles  of  coal  land,  about 
16,000  acres  of  which  are  more  or  less  developed.  The  population  of 
the  county  is  16,160,  it  being  by  far  the  most  populous  as  well  as  the 
wealthiest  in  the  Territory. 

Timber. — The  hard-wooc\  timber  will  average  about  10,000  feet  to  the 
acre,  and  the  other  varieties  will  average  30,000  feet,  making  a  total  of 
about  22,000,000,000  feet  in  the  county. 

Lumber-manufacturing. — Lumber-manufacturing,  next  to  coal-mining, 
is  the  most  important  industry.  The  product  is  mainly  absorbed  in  the 
home  and  sound  market.  All  kinds  of  wood-work  incident  to  the  build- 
ing trade  are  carried  onr  in  the  city  of  Seattle.  There  are  several  furni- 
ture manufactories  also  in  the  city.  The  number  of  saw-mills  in  the 
county  is  16,  with  an  aggregate  daily  capacity  of  500,000  feet,  and  rang- 
ing from  15,000  to  100,000  feet  each.  Ten  of  these  mills  are  in  the  city 
of  Seattle.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  saw-mills  and  plants  is  about 
$4,000,000,  and  they  employ,  when  running,  nearly  700  men.  There  are 
three  shipyards  in  Seattle  having  marine  ways,  and  the  building  and 
repairing  of  steamboats  is  a  considerable  industry.  t 

Coal. — Coalmining  is  now  the  most  important  industry.  The  coal- 
fields of  King  County  not  only  contain  better  coal  and  are  more  exten- 
sive, but  they  are  developed  to  a  greater  capacity  than  any  other  coal- 
fields on  the  Pacific  coast.  Indeed,  the  output  for  the  coming  year  is 
likely  to  be  greater  than  from  all  the  other  fields  combined.  In  this 
industry  much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  past.  Three 
new  collieries  have  been  opened,  viz.  Cedar  River,  Black  Diamond,  and 
Franklin.  Th^  last  two  produce  semi-bituminous  coals  of  a  superior 
quality,  said  to  be  the  best  steam  coals  now  in  use  on  the  coast.  Of 
these  mines,  the  Black  Diamond  ha«  been  the  most  developed,  being 
able  to  ship  from  two  slopes  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day.  A 
third  slope  is  being  sunk,  and  when  completed,  the  daily  output  of  the 
mine  will  b*^  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons.  There  are  good  veins  of  true  bi- 
tuminous coal  in  the  county,  but,  there  being  no  transportation  to  them, 
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they  have  not  been  developed.  There  are  several  thin  veins  of  anthra- 
cite, but  none  that  are  workable  have  yet  been  found,  although  many 
are  confident  that  thev  exist. 

Iron. — Lying  in  the  Snoqualinie  Pass,  near  the  sammit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  is  probably  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  deposit  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore  in  the  world.  This  deposit  is  inexhaustible,  and  its  great 
value  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of  several  samples: 


Sunple. 


No.1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  6 
No.  7 
No.  8 


Metallic 

Silica. 

Phos- 

iron. 
69.89 

phorus. 

2.72 

0.035 

71.17 

1.30 

0.039 

68.56 

2.78 

0.035 

67.17 

4.02 

0.031 

69.40 

2.23 

0.035 

70.18 

1.87 

0.081 

Snlphnr. 


0.042 
0.005 
0.019 
0.041 
0.008 
0.013 


Overlying  this  ore  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  quantity  of  white  mar- 
ble of  most  excellent  quality.  Adjoining  the  iron-ore  claims  are  rich 
veins  of  copper  and  silver.  These  ores  are  without  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  tide-water,  but  a  company  has  been  organized  to  build  a  rail- 
road from  Seattle  to  the  mines,  a  distance  of  75  miles. 

Eastern  steel  manufacturers  who  have  examined  the  ores,  and  from 
whom  the  foregoing  analyses  were  obtained,  contemplate  extensive 
works,  for  the  reduction  of  these  ores  and  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
as  soon  as  transportation  is  afforded. 

Yer3^  large  and  rich  deposits  of  both  red  and  blue  hematite  iron  ore 
can  be  reached  by  a  short  branch  of  less  than  7  miles  from  the  main 
line  of  the  projected  road.  This  ore  assays  65  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron.  The  distance  from  Seattle  to  these  hematite  deposits  is  about  60 
miles. 

The  main  line  of  the  road  will  run  through  three  extensive  coal-fields, 
one  of  which  is  superior  lignite,  and  the  other  two  are  bituminous. 
The  bituminous  coals  are  very  rich  in  carbon,  and  make  a  strong  coke. 

Agricultural  resources  and  products, — The  agricultural  lands,  espe- 
cially in  the  river  bottoms,  are  very  rich,  and  produce  an  enormous  yield 
of  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Nearly  every  variety  of  garden  produce 
grows  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Fruit-trees  prosper,  and  abundant 
crops  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  and  plums  are  grown.  The 
smaller  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  blackberries,  &c.,  are  cultivated 
with  wondierful  success.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  crops  this 
year,  exclusive  of  hops,  is  not  far  from  $200,000. 

Hops, — Hops  are  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  the  county. 
There  are  about  900  acres  in  the  hop-yards  of  this  county,  and  the 
crop  this  year  will  probably  average  at  least  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Owing  to  the  low  price,  the  growers  will  not  realize  more  than  the  bare 
cost  of  making  the  crop.  The  total  value  of  the  crop  at  present  prices 
will  not  exceed  $175,000.  The  ranch  of  the  Hop  Growers'  Association 
at  Stioqualmie  Prairie,  in  this  county,  is  the  largest  hop-ranch  in  the 
United  States,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
yard  now  contains  250  acres,  which  is  being  yearly  increased.  Owing 
to  the  dry  season,  much  land  has-been  cleared  this  year  and  prepared 
for  cultivation. 

Railroads. — There  are  now  about  80  miles  of  completed  railroad  within 
the  county  limits.  The  completion  of  the  line  of  75  miles,  heretofore 
referred  to,  will  afford  King  County  a  very  complete  system  of  internal 
transportation  and  rapidly  develop  its  marvelous  resources. 
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Water  transportation, — The  shore  line  of  King  Connty  on  Paget 
!Soand  is  about  60  miles,  exclusive  of  the  30  miles  shore  front  of  Vashon 
Island,  and  a  shore  line  of  about  80  miles  on  navigable  fresh-water 
lakes,  viz,  Lakes  Union,  Washington,  and  Samamish.  Lake  Washing- 
ton is  the  second  largest  lake  in  the  Territory.  A  ship-canal  of  less  than 
2  miles  over  an  easy  route  would  connect  Lakes  Union  and  Washing- 
ton with  the  tide-waters  of  Puget  Sound  in  Seattle  Harbor.  The  pro- 
ject of  connecting  these  lakes  by  canal  with  the  sound,  for  naval  and 
other  purposes,  has  been  under  discussion  by  the  United  States  Gk)v- 
ernment  at  times  since  1870,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that  early  action 
will  be  taken  in  the  premises,  as  renewed  interest  in  the  matter  has  re- 
cently been  manifested  by  public  menjand  engineer  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Building  materials. — Good  building  material  abounds  in  the  county. 
The  best  of  brick  are  made  at  reasonable  prices,  and  when  the  railroad 
through  the  Suoqualmie  Pass  is  built,  excellent  building  stone  and  the 
best  of  marble  will  be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  tide- water. 

The  city  of  Seattle. — The  city  of  Seattle  is  not  only  the  chief  city  of 
the  county,  but  of  the  Territory  as  well,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  12,000,  being  nearly  twice  as  large  as  any  other  city  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  the  magnitude  of  its  commerce  and  industries  it  outranks 
all  others  in  even  greater  proportions.  It  is  centrally  Ipcated  on  Puget 
Sound  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,  to  which  the 
largest  ocean  vessels  can  find  unobstructed  entrance. 

It  is  the  trading  port  of  the  Puget  Sound  basin,  on  account  of  its 
central  location,  the  entei  prise  of  its  merchants,  and  the  fact  that  the 
steam  marine  of  the  sound  radiates  from  its  wharves.  No  less  than  30 
steamboats  of  all  sizes  run  from  this  port  to  various  points  on  the 
sound  and  up  the  rivers  ruuning  into  it.  To  this  fleet  of  steamers 
Seattle  is  largely  indebted  for  its  commercial  supremacy.  There  is  a 
regular  line  of  large  ocean  steamships  to  San  Francisco  from  this  port 
There  are  also  several  large  steam  colliers,  and  a  large  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  making  this  a  shippings  town  of  very 
considerable  consequence. 

Iron  industries, — There  are  several  iron  foun'deries,  machine-shops, 
blacksmith-shops,  boiler- works,  &c.,  turning  out  a  large  amount  of  work, 
and  giving  employment  to  many  workmen.  Some  of  the  machine-shops 
can  turn  out  engines  of  large  size. 

Public  works. — There  are  many  milesof  graded  streets  and  excellent 
sidewalks.  The  gas  and  water  works  are  equal  to  the  supply  of  a  city 
of  30,000  inhabitants.    Both  are  owned  and  operated  by  corporations. 

The  water  supply  is  pumped  from  Lake  Wj^shington  into  elevated 
reservoirs,  the  highest  being  330  feet.  There  are  20  fire-hydrants 
having  41nch  connections,  with  a  pressure  that  makes  each  hydrant 
almost  equal  to  a  steam  fire  engine.  There  are  also  two  first-class 
steam  fire-engines  and  an  abundant  supply  of  hose.  A  well-equipped 
street  railway  has  been  in  active  operation  for  a  year  past. 

Prominent  buildings — The  city  can  probably  boast  a  greater  number 
of  large  substantial  buildings  than  any  other  of  its  size  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Among  these  are  several  large  and  well-kept  hotels,  splendid 
brick  stores  and  office  buildings,  a  safe-deposit  building,  and  the  largest 
and  handsomest  opera  house  on  the  coast  outside  of  San  Francisco. 
Few  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  have  school- 
houses  equal  to  two  of  the  public-school  buildings  of  this  city.  The 
Sisters'  Academy  is  also  a  very  handsome  structure.  The  Territorial 
University,  with  its  fine  buildings,  is  located  in  this  city,  and  the  iusti- 
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tation  is  growing  in  usefulness.    Altogether,  the  educational  advan- 
tages enjoyed  here  are  of  a  very  superior  character. 

Public  schools  of  King  County, — Number  of  school  districts,  45; 
number  of  school-houses,  42;  average  value  of  school-houses,  $2,H00; 
highest  cost,  $42,000 ;  lowest  cost,  $50 ;  total  value  of  school-houses, 
$117,600 ;  number  of  school  children, 4,727  ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,-  72 ; 
number  of  teachers,  73;  highest  salary,  $125  per  month  ;  lowest  salary,* 
$35;  average  salary,  $50. 

KITSAP  COUNTY. 

Kitsap  County  is  situated  between  the  two  great  arms  of  Puget  Sound, 
being  washed  on  its  western  boider  by  Hood's  Canal  and  on  the  east 
by  Admiralty  Inlet.  It  includes  Baiubridge  Island,  and  occupies  an 
area  of  about  400  square  miles.  Its  principal  industry  is  lumbering, 
and  it  has  within  its  limits  four  of  the  largest  lumber-mills  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, namely,  those  at  Port  Blakely,  Port  Madison,  Seabeck,  and  Port 
Gamble,  whose  aggregate  capacity  is  about  600,000  feet  per  day.  Each 
of  these  places  is  a  thrivfug  village.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  population  of 
the  county  is  2,638,  being  considerably  increased  since  the  last  annual 
report. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  1885  is  $1,098,710.  Number 
of  school  districts,  8;  school-houses,  8 ;  school  children,  494;  average 
attendance,  67  per  cent.;  teachers,  12;  total  value  of  school-houses, 
$7,200;  average  salary  of  teachers,  $60  per  month. 

Mr.  K.  M.  Hoskiuson,  an  experienced  meteorological  observer,  gives 
the  following  table  of  the  temperature  and  rainfall  at  Port  Blakely  for 
the  year  ended  October  31,  1885. 

This  place  is  near  Seattle,  and  at  the  same  latitude. 


Months. 


Average 

temper- 

ftture. 


1884. 

November 

December 

1885. 

Janqary 

February  

March 

April 

May 

Jiiue 

July 

Auguat 

September 

October 


Rainfall. 


IneheM. 

34 

2.55 

5.55 

39 

10.10 

47i 

5.10 

0.77 

50 

0.25 

671 
63 

3.35 

0.35 

65 
63 

0.82 
0.01 

60 

4.27 

52 

4.40 

52i 


37.52 


KITTITAS   COUNTY. 


Kittitas  County  lies  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  Columbia  River  flows  along  its  entire  eastern  border.  Its  west- 
ern limits  extend  to  the  summits  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  occu- 
pies an  area  of  about  3,G00  square  miles ;  is  well  watered,  and  in  natu- 
ral fertiUy  of  soil  is  not  surpassed  by  any  county  in  the  Territory.  It 
has  many  farms  under  excellent  cultivation.    Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
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reared  here,  aud  cattle-dealers  find  ready  markets  at  eaS^terii  points  as 
well  as  at  places  on  Paget  Sound. 

This  county,  hitherto  isolated  by  a  lack  of  railway  coromnnicatiou,  is 
now  receiving  an  impetus  by  the  construction  of  the  Cascade  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  which  traverses  the  county  from  the 
southeast  to  its  northwest  border. 

Thiff  railroad  is  already  nearly  completed  to  Ellensburg,  the  county- 
seat,  and  when  it  is  finished  to  Puget  Sound  it  will  furnish  an  outlet  for 
the  vast  quantities  of  grain  that  this  county  will  produce. 

The  county  has  five  flouring  mills,  all  producing  an  excellent  quality 
of  flour.  Hops  are  also  found  to  be  a  profitable  crop,  and  with  proper 
means  of  transportation  will  be  more  extensively  produced. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  well  supplied  with  timber.  Gk)ld, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  have  been  found  in  the  mountains,  and  it 
is  thought  that  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mining  will  prove  profitable. 
Streams  abound  with  trout,  and  the  game,  consisting  of  bear,  deer^ 
grouse,  pheasants,  and  water- fowl,  furnish  a  fin«  hunting-ground.  Pop- 
ulation, 2,751;  assessed  value  of  property,  $961,702;  number  of  school 
districts,  23;  school-houses,  15;  schoolchildren,  1,070;  teachers,  20;  to- 
tal value  of  school-houses,  $2,030;  average  salary  of  teachers,  $43. 

Ellensburg  is  a  thriving  business  town,  having  a  number  of  stores  and 
shops,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  population  of  about  500  people. 

KLICKITAT  COUNTY. 

Klickitat  County  lies  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  its  en- 
tire southern  boundary  being  the  Columbia  River,  which  flows  along 
its  border  for  upwards  of  100  miles.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  2,000 
square  miles.  There  are  numerous  streams  flowing  across  the  county 
from  north  to  south,  aud  in  the  valleys  of  these  streams  is  found  soil  of 
wonderful  fertility,  and  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cereals  and  fruits* 

The  county  auditor  reports  the  agricnltural  productions  for  the  year 
as  follows :  Wheat,  350,000  bushels ;  rye,  500 ;  oats,  150,000 ;  barley, 
80,000 ;  apples,  20,000 ;  Indian  corn,  8,000 ;  potatoes,  40,000 ;  hay,  2,400 
tons;  fruit-trees  and  grape-vines,  25,000.  Live-stock:  Horses, 3,500 f 
neat  cattle,  10,000 ;  mules,  100;  sheep,  75,000;  swine,  3,000;  Angora 
goats,  500 ;  number  of  new  farms  opened  up  for  the  year,  300 ;  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  $1,205,072;  county  tax  levy,  8  mills;  school  levy, 
6  mills ;  road  and  bridge,  1  mill ;  total  population,  4,972;  school  districts, 
36 ;  school-houses,  34 ;  school  children,  1,599 ;  average  salary  of  teach- 
ers, $37.  The  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the  county  are  Golden- 
dale,  Columbia,  Centerville,  Rockland,  Cleveland,  and  Bickleton.  Gold- 
endale  is  the  county-seat. 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Lewis  County,  located  about  midway  between  the  Columbia  Biver  aud 
Puget  Sound,  occupies  an  area  of  upward  of  2,000  square  miles.  It  is 
said  to  embrace  a  larger  area  of  fertile  agricultural  lands  than  any  other 
county  in  Western  Washington.  The  Pacific  Division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south, affording  out- 
lets for  its  products,  via  Columbia  River  at  Enlama,  and  rail  to  Port- 
land and  the  East,  and  also,  via  Puget  Sound,  to  Olympia,  Tacoma,  aud 
Seattle.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  county  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  150,000  bushels;  oats,  90,000;  potatoes,  50,000;  apples, 
8,000 ;  plums,  25,000 ;  hay,  6,000  tons.    Live-stock :  Horses,  400 ;  neat 
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cattle,  4,000;  sbeep,  3,000;  swine,  3,000;  number  of  fruit-trees,  10,000 
Maunfactures:  Five  "flouriug-iiiiils,  11  sawmills,  2  sash-aucldoor  fac- 
tories ;  capital  invested,  $150,000 ;  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
$  1,007,239 ;  population,  5,033. 

Coal  is  found  in  abundance,  but  has  not  been  mined.  Ohehalis,  the 
county-seat,  situated  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad,  is  an  active, 
flourishing  town.  Its  population  is  not  known.  The  Lewis  County  fair 
is  held  annually  at  the  county-seat,  and  is  noted  for  the  fine  exhibits  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  dairy  products,  and  live-stock.  There  is  1 
cheese  factory  in  successful  operation  near  Ohehalis,  the  product  from 
which  averages  -100  pounds  per  annum  from  each  cow.  Excellent  breeds 
of  horses  and  cattle  have  been  introduced  in  this  county.  Centralia, 
Winlock,  and  Napavine  are  growing  places  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
School  districts,  41 ;  school-houses,  41 ;  school  children,  1,627;  number 
of  teachers,  55;  total  value  of  school  houses,  $7,650;  average  salaries^ 
$37.  A  school  for  young  ladies,  known  as  Grace  Seminary,  has  beeu 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists  at  Centralia.  An  academy 
and  day  school  is  also  in  successful  operation  at  Cowlitz  Prairie,  under 
the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Lincoln  County,  lying  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  was 
created  by  the  last  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  and  contains 
about  2,500  square  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  prom- 
ising counties  in  the  Territory,  with  a  rich,  prolific  soil,  and  grazing 
lauds  that  give  it  prominence  as  a  stock-growing  county.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  heath ful.  The  agricultural  products  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat, 275,000  bushels;  rye,  3,000;  oats, 440,000;  barley,  6,000; 
Indian  corn,  7,600 ;  potatoes,  130,000 ;  hay,  13,400  tons ;  butter,  210 
tons.  Livestock:  Horses,  5,000;  mules,  260;  neat  cattle,  16,000 j 
sheep,  30,000;  swine,  3,000.  Apple  trees,  30,000 ;  plum,  5,000;  prune, 
2,000 ;  peach,  1,000 ;  grape-vines,  1 ,000.  The  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad 
skirts  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county,  and  has  its  extensive  shops 
at  the  flouiishing  town  of  Sprague,  which  is  the  county-seat.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  county  is  shown  to  be  4,247.  Assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, $1,623,495 ;  county  levy,  12  mills.  Number  of  school  districts,  38; 
number  of  school-houses,  31 ;  number  of  school  children,  l,2.i6 ;  total 
value  of  school-houses,  $12,000.  The  village  of  Sprague  boasts  of  a  fine 
graded  school,  employing  3  teachers,  and  occupying  a  fine  twostory 
brick  building,  recently  built,  at  a  cost  of  over  $6,000. 

MASON  COUNTY. 

Mason  County  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Paget  Sound,  being  touched 
by  both  the  great  arms  of  that  body  of  water.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
900  square  miles.  Its  chief  product  is  lumber,  and  its  vast  forests  of 
fir,  pine,  and  c«dar  contribute  largely  to  the  immense  supply  of  logs 
consumed  by  the  great  milling  establishments  located  at  diii'erent  pointa 
on  the  sound.  There  are  two  local  railroads  under  construction  within 
the  county,  one  at  the  head  of  Little  Skookum  Bay,  and  one  at  the  head 
of  Big  Skookum  Bay.  The  latter  is  known  as  the  Satsop  Railroad,  and 
18  projected  to  run  to  Gray's  Harbor.  This  being  a  heavily  timbered 
county,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  common  to  the  country  thrive  well.  The  popu- 
lation is  reported  as  809 ;  the  assessed  valuation  of  property,  $543,197 ; 
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tax  levy,  18  mills.  Number  of  school  districts,  12 ;  uumber  of  school- 
houses,  12.;  uumber  of  school  children,  269 ;  numT>er  of  school  teachers, 
8;  average  salary  of  teachers,  $30  per  mouth.  Oakland  is  the  county- 
seat. 

PACIFIC  COUNTY.      • 

Pacific  County  is  located  in  the  extreme  southwest  portion  of  the 
Territory,  having  water  frontage  on  the  Columbia  Ri'^er,  Shoal  Water 
Bay,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Wilapah,  North,  Nasel,  Wallicut,  and 
Chenook  Rivers  flow  through  the  finest  farm  and  dairy  landt^,  and  afford 
cheap  and  quick  means  of  transportation  to  the  markets  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Much  of  the  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar  timber  land  is  unoccupied, 
and  the  large  bodies  of  timber  on  several  streams  have  not  been 
touched.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  unoccupieTl  ground  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  oysters.  Large  bodies  of  tide-land  have  been  re- 
claimed during  the  last  year,  and  have  been  found  adapted  to  oats, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  grasses.  On  account  of  the  beautiful  sea- beach  and 
the  delicious  oysters  and  fish  here  obtainable,  thousands  of  people  an- 
nually flock  to  this  region  to  enjoy  its  resorts  during  the  summer 
mouths.  There  are  three  large  sawmills,  whose  aggregate  product  is 
46,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  valued  at  t4G0,000.  These  are  the 
Northwestern  Lumbering  Company,  the  South  Bend  Mill,  and  the 
Spring-  Brook  Mill.  The  logging  employs  300  work  cattle  and  400  men. 
The  Knapptx)n  Box  Factory  turns  out  an  annual  product  valued  at 
$15,000. 

Salmon  canneries. — There  are  4  large  salmon  packing  establishments, 
,  whose  aggregate  product  is  81,000  cases  per  annum,  valued  at  $243,000. 
These  are  the.  Aberdeen  Packing  Company,  the  Knappton  Packing 
Company,  the  North  Shore  Packing  Company,  and  the  McGowan  & 
Son^'  Packing  Company;  2  other  canneries  are  ordered  to  be  built; 
70,000  bushels  of  oysters,  valued  at  $70,000,  and  1,200  bushels  of 
clams,  valued  at  $1,800,  are  exporteil  annually.  The  oyster-jdanting 
has  increased  during  the  past  year,  and  the  industry  is  growing  into 
importance.  The  building  of  small  sailing  crafts  used  in  the  oyster 
trade  is  an  important  industry.  The  farm  products  for  last  year  are 
reported  as  follows:  Wheat,  7,000  bushels,  average  40  bushels  to  the 
acre;  oats,  60,000  bushels,  average  60  bushels  to  the  acre;  potatoes, 
200,000 bushels;  hay, 20,000 tons;  apples, 20,000 bushels ;  pears,  10,000 
bushels ;  plums,  10,000  bushels.  Strawberries,  cranberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  are  very  prolitlc.  The  Pacific 
Cranberry  Company  has  expended  $50,000  in  the  cultivation  of  cran- 
berries. Peas,  beans,  squashes,  cabbage,  &c.,  are  raised  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  Timothy  and  various  clovers  thrive  abundantly.  The 
annual  product  of  butter  is  60  tons ;  average  yield  per  cow,  200  pounds. 
Live-stock:  Horses,  1,500;  cattle,  21,000;  sheep,  3,000;  swine,  6,000. 
Assessed  valuation  of  property,  $678,758;  county  tax,  7  mills.  Num- 
ber of  school  districts,  23;  number  of  school-houses,  23;  number  of 
school  children,  630;  number  of  school  teachers,  18;  -value  of  school 
property,  $5, 125 ;  average  salary  of  teachers,  $30.  Population  of  county, 
1,948.    The  county-seat  is  Oysterville. 

PIERCE  COUNTY. 

Pierce  County  was  orgauized  1852,  area  1,800  square  miles,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  heavily  timbered  laud,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
area  of  rich  land  in  the  river  and  valley  bottoms.    Population,  1885, 
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11,565;  1883,  6,177;  assessed  valuation,  1885,  $5,342,889;  increase, 
about  $1,000,000  over  previous  year.  Number  of  acres  assessed,  157,- 
338.98 ;  increase  over  1884,  41,854;.  acres  improved,  5,267.31 ;  increase 
over  1884, 1,029.  Total  county  disbursements,  1884-'85,  $85,252.07 ;  bal- 
ance in  treasury,  April  30,  1885,  $17,709.40;  expenditures  on  roads  and 
bridfjes,  $17,134.11.  Transfers  of  real  estate  recorded  at  auditor's  office 
amount  to  $800,000.  Agricultural  products  show  a  yearly  increasing 
ratio,  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  official  figures  any  estimate  would 
be  misleading.  The  1884  yield  of  hops  approximated  12,000  bales, 
realizing,  at  15  cents  per  pound,  the  sum  of  $336,000.  Number  of 
school  districts,  36;  school-houses,  34;  graded  schools,  4;  value  of 
public  school  property,  $39,901 ;  total  expenditures,  $24,140.50 ;  children 
between  ages  of  4  and  21,  3,061 ;  pupils  enrolled,  1,842 ;  daily  attend- 
ance, 1,269  ;  teachers*employed,  64;  average  monthly  salaries,  male, 
$58;  female,  $31. 

There  are  several  successful  private  and  denominational  schools,  includ- 
ing the  Annie  Wright  Seminary  for  girls,  atTacoma,  soon  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  boys'  school  of  a  similar  character,  under  the  care  of  the 
Episcopalians;  the  Sumner  Academy,  established  by  the  Presbyterians, 
and  a  Congregational  school  at  Steilacoom.  An  Indian  primary  school 
is  maintained  at  the  Puyallup  Reservation.  Further  details  of  the 
Tacoma  schools  appear  uuder  the(  sub-title  Tacoma.  There  are  some 
25  church  organizations,  representing  most  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions, and  18  or  20  church  buildings,  with  others  projected. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  addition  of  a  flouring-mill  of  100  barrel  capacity ;  a  wooden- 
ware  factory  and  tile  works.  Iron  works,  a  ship-yard,  pork-packing,, 
and  other  industries  are  projected  for  early  establishment.  The  exist- 
ing branches  of  manufacture  represent  an  estimated  aggregate  capital 
of  $1,600,000,  and  a  gross  production  of  $900,000,  in  which  lumber  in 
its  various  forms  furnishes  about  $450,000.  The  coal-mining  industry 
exhibits  the  largest  yearly  output  recorded,  embracing  169,080  tons  of 
Carbonado,  31,391  tons  of  South  Prairie,  and  4,881  tons  of  Wilkeson 
coal,  and  352  tons  of  coke,  making  an  aggregate  output  of  205,704  tons, 
of  the  value  of  $822,816,  at  tide- water.  The  annual  product  of  the  lime- 
kilns is  25,000  barrels.  The  surface  indications  of  petroleum  in  various 
parts  of  Puyallup  Valley  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  sinking  an  experimental  well,  upon  which  operations  are 
now  in  progress.  Among  the  natural  attractions  of  the  county  is  its 
extended  line  of  sea-shore,  its  varied  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  its 
proprietorship  in  a  large  part  of  Mount  Tacoma  and  its  approaches, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  mountains  in  America  or 
Europe. 

TACOMA. 

Tacoma,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  fine  harbor  of  Commence- 
ment Bay,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad ;  lati- 
tude 47^  26'  48''  north.  Distance  to  Olympia,  34  miles ;  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  145  miles ;  to  Saint  Paul,  via  Cascade  Division,  1,937  miles ;  via 
Portland,  2,057  miles.  Population,  1885,  6,936 ;  1883, 3,180.  Assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  improvements,  and  personal  property,  1885  (ex- 
cluding Northern  Pacific  Railroad  valuations),  $3,113,578 ;  increase  over 
1884,  $478,402.  Disbursements  of  city  government,  $38,203.18,  includ- 
ing $6,423.68  for  street  improvements.  Pupils  registered  in  graded 
public  schools,  969;  number  belonging,  681;  average  daily  attendance, 
625;  value  of  school  houses  and  property,  $30,500;  expenditures, 
$13,389.82 ;  number  of  teachers,  15.    School  census  for  1885  shows  1,184 
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children  between  6  and  21  years,  and  722  under  6  years.  Existing 
school  accommodations  being  inadequate,  4  additional  scboolhouses 
are  to  be  provided  in  the  east  district  for  next  season,  with  5  additional 
teachers,  and  the  citizens  of  the  west  district  have  voted  the  sum  of 
$6,000  for  the  building  of  a  new  school  house.  The  Annie  Wright  Insti- 
tute, endowed  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  and  conducted  by 
Bishop  Paddock,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  successful  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls;  and  a  similar  school  for  boys  is  to  be  built, 
endowed  and  carried  on  under  the  same  auspices,  the  citizens  of  Tacoma 
having  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  boys'  school.  The 
educational  institutions  of  Tacoma  represent,  in  blocks  and  buildings,  a 
sum  exceeding  $100,000,  besides  the  Wright  endowment  of  $100,000  for 
the  girls  and  boys'  school,  placing  this  city  in  .a  leading  educational 
position.  There  are  15  church  organizations  and  Sunday  schools,  the 
latter  having  over  1,000  scholars  ;  value  of  church. property,  $75,000; 
an  active  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  strong  post 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic,  2  hospitals,  and  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  benevolent  organizations,  secret  societies,  &c. 

In  public  improvements,  Tacoma  is  in  advance  of  most  cities  of  its 
population.  Its  water-works  embrace  a  flume  from  Lake  S|>anaway,  9 
miles  long,  through  which  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  flow.  A 
2,000,000  gallon  reservoir,  11.15  miles  of  main  pipes,  high  ami  low  water 
systems,  with  pumping  works  to  supply  the  high  service  capable  of  a 
sufficient  fire-pressure  without  the  use  of  engines;  45  street  hydrants, 
and  a  water  supply  sufficient  for  50,000  people.  The  gas-works  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  over-50,000  feet,  with  12,480  feet  of  street- mains  and 
26  street-lamps.  Cost  of  gas  and  water- works,  $350,000.  The  streets 
are  80  feet  and  the  avenues  100  feet  wide,  and  tbe  entire  city  can  be 
cheaply  drained.  The  early  completion  of  the  Cascade  Division  Railrosid 
is  an  event  earnestly  desired,  to  insure  the  commercial  indepemlence  of 
this  portion  of  Puget  Sound.  New  buildings,  valued  at  nearly  $350,000, 
were  erected  or  contracted  for  during  the  year,  including  the  Chsimber 
of  Commerce  3-story  block,  which  is  to  be  erected  this  season,  at  a 
cost, including  the  lots,  of  about  $30,000;  three  churches:  the  school 
for  boys,  $34,000,  and  a  number  of  brick  business  blocks  and  fine  resi- 
dences. 

Tacoma  has  become  a  leading  shipping  port.  The  Tacoma  Mill  Com- 
pany shipped  during  the  year  rough  and  dressed  lumber,  lath,  pick 
ets,  &c.,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $600,000,  of  which  $45(»,O00  worth 
was  sent  to  foreign  ports.  The  coal  shipments  comprivsed  20l),471  tons 
of  Carbonado  and  South  Praiwe  coal,  worth  at  tide  water  $4  i>er  ton, 
making  the  total  value  of  lumber  and  coal  shipments,  $1,400,000.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  it  wjis  announceil  that  the  ship  '•  Isabel "  was  loading 
a  cargo  of  1,800  tons  of  tea,  valued  at  $250,000  at  Yokohama,  China, 
for  transhipment  to  Tacoma,  and  other  vessels  were  seeking  wheat  Ciir- 
goes  at  this  port.  Including  shipments  to  and  from  British  Columbia 
and  the  Sound  cities  and  San  Francisco,  the  commerce  transacte«l  and 
handled  at  Tacoma  during  the  year  1885  may  be  reasonably  estimated 
at  $3,01)0,000.  Fifteen  to  twenty  steamers,  including!  he  ^'Olympian",  the 
"George  E.  Starr",  and  the  "Emma  Hay  ward",  are  engage<l  in  the  locjil 
trade,  the  number  hailing  from  this  port  being  on  the  increase.  The  ship- 
ping hiis  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  the  port,  and  additional  dock 
facilities  are  demanded.  It  is  expected  that  next  season  will  witness  con- 
siderable additions  to  Tacoma's  fleet  of  steamers,  and  that  ships'  ways 
for  repairing  vessels  will  be  erected.  The  hotels  are  numerous  and 
excellent;  the  leading  one,  the  Tacoma,  being  the-  largest  and  be«t 
appointed  pUblic  house  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Meteorological  record^  Tacomay  iraeh. 

(LAtltade,  47o  16^  north ;  longitade,  122<^  26^  48"  wear.    Temperatare  and  rainfall.    Elevation  of  tiler 
mometer  above  mean  low  tide,  297  feet.    Time  of  observations,  1883,  1884,  1885.] 
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.85 
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1.29 
3.21 
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87.2 
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.47 
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36 
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77 
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44.8 
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October 

.10 
1.64 
2.27 
4.31 
4.60 
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Ifoveniber  . . 

December .... 

"_.        '   .-' 

27.61 

40.16 

SAN  JUAN   COUNTY. 


San  Jnan  County  embraces  the  islands  of  what  is  known  as  the  Archi- 
pelapro  de  Haro,  and  includes  those  of  San  Juan,  Orcas,  Lopez,  Stew- 
art, John's,  Decatur,  Blakely,  and  smaller  islands.  San  Juan  Island  is 
the  largest  of  the  group,  and  is  noted  for  the  production  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality  of  lime,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance.  Many  thou- 
sand barrels  of  this  valuable  product  are  manufactured  annually,  and 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  cities  of  Puget  Sound,  Portland,  and  even 
in  San  Francisco.  There  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  a  very  supe- 
rior quality  of  fireclay  suitable  both  for  pottery  and  brick  making, 
which  in  time  will  become  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  industry. 
Lime  deposits  are  also  found  on  Orcas  Island.  These  islands  are  very 
productive,  and  are  noted  for  their  fruit-cniture.  The  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  apricots  are  of  fine  size  and  flavor.  The  climate  is 
very  mild,  being  tempered  by  the  ocean  currents,  and  the  rainfall  is 
very  light  as  compared  with  that  of  most  localities  on  the  sound.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  being  given  to  stock-raising  and  dairying,  and 
these  have  been  found  to  be  very  profitable  industries.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  clay  lands,  sandy  loams,  limestone  lands,  and  black  bottom- 
lands, variously  interspersed  and  adapted  to  dilierent  uses.  The  scen- 
ery is  beautiful,  and  the  various  islands  are  attaining  prominence  as 
summer  resorts.  The  views  from  Mount  Constitution  and  Turtle  Back, 
on  Orcas  Island,  are  particularly  fine.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fine 
fishing,  and  the  forests  abound  with  deer,  grouse,  and  pheasants.  The 
group  of  islands  embraced  in  this  county  have  an  area  of  about  500 
square  miles.  Population,  1,053,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty stated  at  $240,249.  Number  of  school  districts,  9;  number  of  school- 
houses,  9;  number  of  school  children,  401 ;  number  of  school  teachers, 
9;  average  salary  of  tetichers  per  month,  $35 ;  total  valuation  of  school- 
bouses,  $1,500.  The  principal  town  in  the  county  is  Friday  Harbo**,  the 
county-seat,  situated  on  San  Juan  Island.  A  fish  cannery  and  oil  and 
glue  manufactory  has  recently  been  started  at  Friday  Harbor. 
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SKAGIT  COUNTY. 

Much  of  tins  county  is  fine  afrricultural  country.  That  part  cultivated 
lies  mainly  near  the  sound,  and  consists  of  wide  flats  and  tide  lands, 
which  have  been  carefully  diked  to  prevent  overflow.  These,  lands 
yield  prodigious  crops  of  oats.  It  is  estimated  that  12,000  tons  were 
raised  the  present  year.  La  Conner  is  the  county-seat  and  the  princi- 
pal shipping  point.  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Fidal^o 
Island,  which  is  within  the  county.  The  Swinaraish  tribe  of  Indians 
occupy  a  reservation  near  this  place.  The  Skagit  River,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  has  its  outlet  near  here.  It 
is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  80  miles  from  its  mouths,  of  which  there 
are  several",  forming  a  delta.  The  valley  of  the  Skagit  is  exceedingly 
rich  and  productive.  Vast  bodies  ot  timber  occupy  this  region  back 
to  the  mountains.  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Skagit  River,  in  township  t35  north,  range  G  east.  The  coal,  being  suita- 
ble ior  coking,  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Mr.  J,  J. 
Conner  states  that  there  are  five  separate  and  distinct  lodes  of  iron  in 
this  vicinity,  which  vary  from  s  to  60  feet  in  thickness.  This  ore  worked 
in  San  Francisco  produced  40  per  cent,  of  iron  of  superior  quality. 
There  is  also  a  large  deposit  of  fireclay  3  miles  southwest  fn^m  the  coal 
nd  iron.  The  population  of  the  county  is  stated  at  2,816.  Valne  of 
ssessed  property,  $954,050.  Number  of  school  districts,  25 ;  number  of 
chool-houses,  20;  number  of  school  children,  970;  total  value  of  school- 
houses,  $3,750 ;  number  of  teachers,  24;  average  salary  of  teachers  per 
month,  $45. 

SKAMANIA  COUNTY. 

Skamania  County  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  region,  with  a  narrow 
bench  of  cultivated  land  along  the  Columbia  River.  The  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  Company  has  a  portage  railroad  along  the  Cascades 
of  the  Columbia,  which  is  but  little  used  since  the  completion  of  its  main 
line  in  Oregon.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  farming.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  present  year  were  700  tons  of  hay,  10,000  bushels  of  oats, 
6,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  500  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  quantity  of  fine 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Population,*626.  Assessed  valuation  of  pro|>erty, 
$153,354.  County  tax  rate,  8  mills,  l^o  report  of  schools.  The  county- 
seat  is  Lower  Cascades. 

SNOHOMISH  COUNTY. 

Snohomish  County  is  bordered  on  its  western  side  by  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  drained  by  two  navigable  rivers  with  numerous  trib- 
utaries, the  valleys  of  which  contain  large  bodies  of  tide  and  bottom 
land.  These  lands  are  generally  well  timbered,  but  very  productive 
when  brought  under  cultivation.  Estimated  farm  products :  Wheat, 
5,000  bushels;  oats,  80,000;  barley,  10,000;  potatoes,  200,000 ;  apples 
and  orchard  fruits,  20,000;  hay,  9,()00  tons;  hops,  20  tons.  Live-stock: 
Horses  and  mules,  JOO;  neat  cattle,  6,000;  swine,  2,000;  sheep,  4,000. 
The  high  lands  occupy  about  two  thirds  of  the  county.  They  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  and  maple.  Log- 
ging is  the  chief  industry,  the  estimated  annual  output  of  logs  being 
70,^)0,000  feet.  There  is  one  steam  and  one  water  power  saw-mill,  and 
one  sash  and  door  factory,  the  value  of  whose  manufactured  products 
is  $75,000.  Coal  and  iron  are  found:  also  gold  and  silver  bearing 
quartz.    Placer  mining  has  been  conuncted,  in  which  were  employed 
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aboQt  50  men.  Snohomish  City,  the  county-seat,  is  a  growing  village, 
with  700  inhabitants,  churches,  school,  and  free  library.  Population  of 
county,  2,479.  Number  of  school  districts,  19;  school-houses,  15; 
school  children,  752.    Assessed  valuation  of  property,  $679,740. 

SPOKANE    COUNTY. 

Spokane  County,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  in  the 
Territory,  occupies  a  central  position  on  the  extreme  eastern  border,  and 
is  about  36  by  50  miles  in  extent,  containing  1,100,000  acres.  Of  this 
amount  681,677  acres  are  still  vacant,  offering  a  fine  field  for  land-hunt- 
ers.  Of  the  418,323  acres  taken  up,  56,486  acres  are  improved  and 
361,837  acres  not  improved.  The  population  by  the  last  Territorial  cen- 
sus is  8,S91.  The  county  assessment  roll  is  $3,510,842.  The  estimated 
yield  of  grain,  &c.,  for  the  year  1885,  in  Spokane  Couutv,  is  as  follows: 
Wheat,  1,150,000 bushels;  oats, 225,000  bushels;  barley, 85,000  bushels; 
potatoes,  325,000  bushels;  hay,  22,000  tons.  Number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, 55;  school-houses,  50;  value  of  school  houses,  $32,078 ;  number 
of  school  children,  2,980;  number  of  school  teachers,  70;  average  sal- 
ary, $51.  Cheney,  the  county-seat,  is  located  on  the  line  of  tbe  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  175  miles  by  rail  from  Walla  Walla  and  359  miles  from 
Portland.  Itijoutains  1,200  inhabitants.  It  has  4  churches,  1  flouring- 
mill,  with  a  capacity  of  60  barrels  per  diem,  and  a  handsome  academy, 
named  after  Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  its  founder.  The  first  grain-elevator 
built  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  located  in  Cheney;  its  capacity  is 
45,000  bushels. 

The  city  of  Spokane  Falls  is  the  largest  place  in  the  county,  and  is 
situated  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad,  16  miles  east  of 
Cheney.  The  Spokane  River  here  divides  into  three  channels  and 
falls  150  feet  in  a  distance  of  1,300,  giving  the  mostmagnificent  water- 
power  in  the  Territory.  The  capacity  is  144,323  horsepower  at  low 
water,  and  214,954  horsepower  at  average  water,  or  considerably  more 
than  the  power  at  Minneapolis.  The  largest  saw-mill  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Territory  is  now  in  process  of  erection  here.  The  city  also 
contains  three  flouring-mills,  with  a  capacity  of  320  barrels  per  diem ; 
one  planing  mill,  one  sash  and-door  factory,  and  one  machine-shop  and 
foundery.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Solly  system  of  works, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  city.  They  comprise  two  sets  of  pumping- 
engines  and  over  4  miles  of  water-mains.  There  are  thirty-six  fire  plugs 
and  an  excellent  fire  deparment.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  has 
electric  lights,  and  there  is  a  telephone  system  extending  everywhere 
within  the  city  limits. 

There  are  two  colleges  located  at  Spokane  Falls — a  Methodist  and  a 
Catholic.  Five  stage  lines  center  there.  There  are  five  churches  and 
two  banks.  The  city  assessment  roll  is  $991,384,  and  the  population 
3,(100.  The  total  capital  employed  in  various  businesses  is  $1,472,000, 
and  the  aggregate  sales  amount  to  $3,450,000  annually. 

The  local  markets  for  the  products  of  Spokane  County  have  largely 
increased  during  the  last  year.  The  completion  of  the  wagon-road  into 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  has  given  direct  connection  there,  and  the 
building  of  a  steamer  on  the  Upper  Columbia  has  opened  a  market  as 
far  north  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  The  lumber  manufactured 
in  Spokane  Falls  is  shipped  as  far  west  as  Yakima  City. 

Rockford,  Medical  Lake,  Spangle, Waverly,  Latah,  Manhall,  and  Deep 
Creek  Falls  are  flourishing  towns.    The  waters  of  Medical  Lake  have 
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secnred  a  wide  reputation  for  their  cures  of  cutaneous  and  rheumatio 
complaints,  and  attract,  a  tlirong  of  visitors  each  summer. 

A  railroad  is  now  being  surveyed  between  Spoi^ane  Falls  and  the 
Little  Dalles,  and  likewise  one  between  Spokane  Falls  and  Farmington, 
to  the  southward. 

STEVENS  COUNTy. 

Stevens  County  lies  east  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  borders  on  the 
line  of  the  British  Possessions.  It  occupies  an  immense  area  of  terri- 
tory, considerably  over  10,000  square  miles,  extending  from  the  Idaho 
line  on  the  east  to  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  west. 
The  Columbia  River  traverses  the  entire  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
back  and  forth,  and  then  follows  its  southern  border  for  many  miles. 
The  county  is  generally  rough  and  mountainous,  with  fertile  lands  in 
the  valleys.  It  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  possessing  fine  range 
for  grazing.  The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  mining  industry  is  beginning  to  attract  great  attention.  A  personal 
observer  writes  as  follows: 

Never,  we  venture  to  Bay,  has  a  niiDiog  district  of  such  gennine  worth  and  sob- 
stantial-lookiug  prospects  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Colville  district  been  known  of  for 
80  long  a  period  and  attracted  less  people  to  it,  or  occasioned  less  excitement  a% 
home  or  abroad,  than  has  this  one.  A  ride  of  a  few  days  throngh  the  mountains 
around  us  will  convince  any  one  that  has  eyes  that  be  is  in  a  mineral  country.  la 
nearly  every  caf\on  within  )iO  miles  of  us  may  be  seen  quartz  of  some  description, 
projecting  from  the  surface,  and  in  many  places  prospectors  will  be  found  quietly 
working  away,  convinced  that  they  have  good  prospect*,  and  preparing  to  open  them 
out.  Our  entire  district  has  been  much  favored  by  nature.  Its  natural  resources  are 
unbounded.  A  rich  and  fertile  valley  is  in  the  center  of  it,  already  cultivated,  aud 
prepared  to  supply  grain,  vegetables,  and  meat,  to  a  large  number  of  people,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Water  of  the  very  best  quality  is  at  the  **flap"  of  every  man's  tent; 
sometimes  in  quantities  sufficient  to  run  heavy  machinery,  and  again  iu  small  stream- 
lets, but  always  clear,  cool,  and  drinkable.  Vast  foresis  of  pine  and  fir  are  every- 
where available,  to  furnish  timbers  for  the  lining  of  shafts  and  tunnels,  and  to  supply 
any  number  of  furnaces  with  fuel.  The  mines  are,  compared  with  those  of  otlier 
districts  we  have  seen,  easy  of  access  to  teams,  and  a  railroad  will,  with  little  doubt, 
ere  long  run  at  the  very  base  (through  a  natural  pass)  of  the  mountains  which  hold 
them. 

Agricultural  pursuits  have  been  but  little  engag:ed  in,  owing  to  the 
remoteness  from  market.  The  i)opulation  is  stated  at  1,278,  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  is  reported  at  $374,206.  The  Moses 
Indian  Reservation  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  county.  Colvjlle  is  the 
county-seat. 

THURSTON  COUNTY. 

Thurston  County,  with  a  territorial  area  of  about  600  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  4,337,  occupies  nearly  a  central  position  in  Western 
Washington.  Olyrapia,  a  beautiful  town  of  about  2,500  inhabiUints,  is 
the  county-seat  and  also  the  Territorial  capital.  United  States  land 
offices  and  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  are  also  located  here.  It 
has  two  private  educational  establishments,  one  conducted  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  (Roman  Catholic)  and  one  by  the  Methodists.  It  also 
has  one  national  bank,  gas  and  water  works.  Located  at  the  southern 
extremity  or  head  of  Puget  Sound,  Olympia  is  noted  for  its  homelike 
aspect,  orchards  and  flower  gardens  surrounding  the  majority  of  its 
residences.  It  has  its  fair  share  of  manufacturing  establishments; 
three  saw-mills,  a  clam  cannery,  sash  an<l  door  and  furniture  factory. 
The  Puget  Sound  Pipe  Company's  works,  for  the  manufacture  of  Hor- 
ton's  patent  water-pi])e,  are  located  here,  and  are  building  an  extensive 
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factory.  The  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, and  Congregationalists  have  churches  in  the  city.  It  is  also  the 
location  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  office.  Tumwater,  a  vil- 
lage about  1  mile  south  of  Olynipia,  utilizes  the  pictufesque  Tumwater 
Falls  in  the  manufacture  of  tiour,  say  12,000  barrels  annually,  lumber, 
sash  and  doors,  furniture,  and  water-pipes.  Seatco,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  is  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  penitentiary.  An  im- 
mense sash-and-door  factory,  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best  ma- 
chinery, has  just  been  established  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of 
convict  labor.  The  total  output  of  the  lumber  mills  of  Thurston  County 
is  about  9,000,000  feet  annually,  principally  used  in  home  markets. 
Agriculture^  including  the  production  of  hay,  grain,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, takes  a  prominent  rank  in  the  industries  of  the  county.  Grain 
raised  in  Thurston  County  took  the  premium  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Extensive  deposits  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  and  located  in  the  county;  these  deposits  await  devt^lop- 
ment.  An  aggregate  of  50,000  bushels  of  grain  is  reported  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  this  report.  Of  live-stock  there  are  about  15,000  head. 
The  assessment-roll  of  the  county  foots  up  $2,075,496;  tax  levy,  17 
mills.  Number  of  school  districts,  37 ;  value  of  school-houses,  $8,000; 
number  of  school  children,  1,400;   average  salary  paid  to  teachers, 

VTAHKIAKUM  COUNTY. 

Wahkiakum  County  has  the  Columbia  River  for  its  southern  border. 
It  occupies  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles,  mostly  mountainous  and. 
heavily  timbered.  The  desirable  agricultural  land  is  limited  and  con- 
fined to  the  few  creek  and  river  bottoms.  Fruits  and  vegetables  thrive 
remarkably  well.  The  chief  industry  of  the  people  is  salmon-fishing  and 
canning,  there  being  seven  large  canning  establishments  in  the  county. 
Number  of  school  districts,  15 ;  number  of  school-houses,  15 ;  number 
of  school  children.  412;  number  of  teachers,  15;  total  value  of  school- 
houses,  $1,500;  average  salary  of  teachers,  $37.  The  county  contains 
a  iiopulation  of  1,365,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  re- 
ported to  be  $317,246.  The  county-seat  is  Cathlamet,  situated  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

VTALLA  WALLA  COUNTY. 

Walla  Walla  County,  lying  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory, is  one  of  the  earliest  settled  and  most  famous  portions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. As  a  grain-producing  region  it  is  unrivaled  by  any  country  in 
the  world.  Over  three  million  bushels  of  grain  were  produced  the  pres- 
entyear  in  this  county.  According  to  the  report  of  the  county  assessor, 
170,052  acres  were  cultivated  the  present  year,  of  which  102,128  acres 
were  in  wheat;  14,055  acres  in  barley  ;  1,908  acres  in  oats;  1,778  acres 
in  corn  ;  1,447  acres  in  timothy,  and  649  acres  in  rye.  Summer  fallowed 
ground,  40,087  acres.  The  production  of  wheat  averages  over  25  bush- 
els per  acre;  barley,  40  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  45  bushels  per  acre; 
corn,  30  bushels  per  acre.  Livestock  on  hand  is  reported  as  follows : 
Horses,  6,668 ;  cattle,  4,902;  sheep,  33,284 ;  hogs,  5,228.  There  is  much 
excellent  grazing  land  in  the  county.  Live  stock  is  shipped  to  the  East 
by  the  car  load.  Timber  is  readily  obtained  from  the  Blue  Mountains. 
There  are  4,000  acres  of  grain  hay,  on  which  two  tons  per  acre  are  raised. 
Good  butter  and  cbeese  are  produced.  There  is  considerable  business 
in  leather  and  hides.    The  soil  and  climate  here  are  adapted  to  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  fruits.  Peaches,  gra]>es,  and 
apricots  are  raised.  Not  ouly  the  well- watered  valleys,  but  the  loot- 
hills  aud  higher  tablelands  produce  excellent  crops.  The  facilities  for 
transportation  are  especially  favorable,  as  the  county  is  bounded  on  the 
Dorth  by  the  Snake  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Columbia  River;  and 
the  road  of  the  Oregon  Railway  aud  Navigation  Company,  with  its 
branches,  accommodates  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the 
county.  The  population  is  reported  at  10,312;  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  $5,794,727.  No  school  report  from  this  county  has  been  re- 
ceived. Walla  Walla,  the  chief  town  aud  county-seat,  ranks  deserv- 
edly high  in  wealth,  enterprise,  and  the  excellence  of  its  educational 
facilities.  There  are  4  private  institutions  of  learning  in  this  city, 
namely,  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal),  Whitman  College  (Congregational),  St. 
Vincent's  Academy  for  girls  and  St.  Patrick^s  for  boys,  both  of  the 
latter  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  are 
many  fine  public  and  private  buildings  in  this  city,  among  which  are 
the  public-school  building,  college  buildings,  court-house,  aud  hospital. 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  a  well-garrisoned  United  States  Army  post,  is  sit- 
uated at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Walla  Walla.  Waitsburg,  near 
the  eastern  line  of  the  county,  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  a  well-con- 
ducted college.  Prescott  and  Walhila  aie  small  but  prosperous  places. 
The  following  is  a  meteorological  report  of  Walla  Walla  for  the  year 
ended  September  30, 1885,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Isaac  Straight: 
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WHATCOM  COUNTY. 


Whatcom  County,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Territory,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Puget  Sound,  extends  southward  from  the  British  line 
about  25  miles,  and  eastward  from  Puget  Sound  about  80  miles,  and 
therefore  contains  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  square  miles.  The 
eastern  portion  is  mountainous,  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  heavilj 
timbered  with  white  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  spruce.  In  the  western  por- 
tion magnificent  belts  of  fir  and  cedar  alternate  with  extensive  river- 
bottoms  of  vine,  maple,  and  alder.  Kumerous  lakes  with  surronndin<;8 
of  Swiss  picturesqueness  dot  the  count}',  chief  among  which  is  Lake 
Whatcom,  12  miles  long  by  1  to  1^  miles  wide,  with  a  depth,  in  places, 
of  400  feet,  situated  some  3  miles  from  Bellingham  Bay,  and  having  a 
surface  elevation  of  about  300  feet  above  the  bay  level.  The  surplus 
waters  of  the  lake  flow  through  Whatcom  Greek  to  the  city  of  What- 
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com,  located  at  its  moath  on  BelliDgham  Bay,  and  farnish  a  majestic 
i?aterpower,  ca])able  of  moving  the  enginery  of  scores  of  factories.  A 
company  is  about  to  pipe  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  Whatcom  and  other 
towns  along  the  shore  of  Bellingham  Bay,  having  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  with  a  fall  of  300  feet  a  store  of  water  is  available  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  supply  the  domestic  and  mechanical  requirements  of  a 
city  as  large  as  London.  The  lumber  resources  of  the  county  are  im- 
mense and  comparatively  untouched.  The  fir  and  cedar  attain  enor- 
mous dimensions.  Three  sawmills  are  now  located  upon  Bellingham 
Bay,  one  at  the  town  of  Bellingham,  having  a  capacity  of  75,000  feet 
per  day,  and  a  Michigan  company  will  soon  commence  the  construction 
of  another  and  larger  one  at  New  Whatcom,  and  will  also  construct  a 
railroad  to  Lake  Whatc«m,  the  timber  around  which,  at  a  low  estimate, 
amounts  to  300,000,000  feet.  The  large  acreage  of  river  bottoms  affords 
an  excessively  fertile  region  for  agriculture.  The  alder  and  vine  maple 
with  which  they  are  covered  is  easily  cleared.  All  kinds  of  grasses 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  alder-bottom  of  one  season  becomes  the  pas- 
ture land  and  garden  of  the  next.  Roots  and  vegetables  of  every  de- 
scription attain  a  phenomenal  size,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities.  Preeminently  is  Whatcom  County  the  land  of  fruits 
and  berries,  the  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  apparently 
charging  the  products  of  horticulture  and  the  orchard  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  i>erfect  development.  In  the  interior  of  the  county,  along 
the  numerous  valleys  of  the  Nooksack  River  and  its  tributaries,  corn, 
peaches,  and  other  products  requiring  warmer  nights  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  greater  average  height  than  that  of  the  coast,  mature  readily 
and  yield  prolifically.  Tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  is  successfully 
grown.  Stock  thrives  upon  the  plentiful  grasses  and  clovers  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  Poultry  is  remarkably  free  from  the  diseases  usually  prey- 
ing upon  domestic  fowls.  Fish  and  game  are  abundant.  Fine  large 
salmon  have  sold  oji  Bellingham  Bay  during  the  last  season  for  from 
3  to  10  cents  each.  The  streams  and  lakes  swarm  with  trout.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  bay  salmon  trout  of  delicious  flavor  are  plentiful. 
Famous  halibut  banks  lie  a  few  miles  out  from  Bellingham  Bay.  Cod 
in  numerous  varieties,  flounders,  and  other  salt-water  fish  are  not  only 
abundant  but  very  cheap.  Oysters  are  plentiful;  while  clams,  crabs, 
and  mussels  can  be  had  by  the  cart-load.  Dog6sh  are  exceedingly  abun- 
dant and  are  caught  in-great  numbers  for  their  oil.  At  Point  Roberts, 
at  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  county,  is  probably  the  best  salmon- 
fishing  station  in  the  entire  Northwest.  Deerare  killed  in  great  numbers 
which  make  the  business  a  butchery.  Grouse  and  pheasants  abound 
in  the  woods.  Geese  and  ducks  in  astonishing  numbers  cover  the 
waters  of  Bellingham  Bay  during  the  winter  season.  Elk  are  found  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  while  the  bear  and  cougar  lurk  in  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  forest. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  the  county  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  coal, 
the  former  as  yet  undeveloped.  Vast  deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  exist  in 
the  northern  parti  of  the  county.  Extensive  coal-beds  have  been  found 
in  various  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Whatcom,  and  have  been 
developed  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  practically  inexhaustible 
veins  of  an  excellent  quality  of  bituminous  coal.  Gold  has  been  dis- 
covered along  the  Upper  Nooksack  and  its  tributaries,  but  the  early 
fall  rains  have  interru[>ted  the  work  of  the  miners  before  the  extent  of 
the  deposits  could  be  ascertained.  The  Chuckanut  Bay  sandstone  of 
this  county  is  justly  celebrated  as  an  elegant  and  durable  building  ma- 
terial.   The  incorporated  city  of  Whatcom  is  the  county  seat,  situated 
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OD  Bellingham  Bay,  a  magnificent  land  locked  body  of  water  6  miles  in 
length  by  3  in  width,  furnishing  an  absolutely  safe  anchorage  and  har- 
l)orage  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  Bellingham  Bay  and  British  Colum- 
bia Eailroad,  about  2  miles  of  which  is  completed  from  New  Whatcom, 
will  eventually  connect  that  point  and  the  lines  of  traffic  centering  at 
the  bay  with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Settlement  has  steadily  ])rogressed 
during  the  pdst  few  years,  and  the  county  is  becoming  i>opulous  with 
a  strong,  vigorous,  and  energetic  class  of  men.  Number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  county,  23 ;  number  of  school-houses,  20;  average  value  of 
school-houses,  $300;  highest  cost,  $2,000;  lowest  cost,  $25:  toUil  value 
of  school-houses,  $8,000;  number  of  school  children  in  the  county^  958; 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  67 ;  number  of  teachers,  21 ;  highest  salary, 
$75;  lowest  salary,  $20;  average  salary,  $35.  'The  climate  of  What- 
com County,  and  especially  at  Bellingham  Bay,  is  admirable.  The  niin- 
fall  ie  not  excessive ;  there  are  no  moss  covered  roofs.  An  agreeable 
temperature  prevails.  Puget  Sound,  upon  its  western  shore,  hais  a  won- 
derfully equalizing  influence  upon  the  climate.  The  waters  of  this  vast 
Mediterranean  of  the  north  are  ever  ebbing  and  flowing  to  and  from 
the  sea.  Colder  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere  under  the  vertical 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  absorb  its  heat  and  moderate  the  warmth  of  mid- 
summer, while  the  genial  Japan  current,  which  finds  its  way  through 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  to  the  shores  of  Bellingham  Bay,  constantly 
parting  with  its  surplus  caloric  during  the  colder  months,  tempers  the 
rigors  of  midwinter.  These  and  other  exceptional  circumstances  un- 
doubtedly  make  the.  western  part  of  Whatcom  County  one  of  the  favored 
localities  of  the  globe. 

WHITMAN  COUNTY. 

Whitman  County  is  another  of  the  great  grain-producing  counties  of 
the  Territory.  It  has  an  area  of  about  1,025,000  acres,  of  which  there 
were  seeded  this  year  about  71,500  acres.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is 
reported  to  be  35  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat-raising  ranks  first,  stock- 
raising  second,  in  importance.  The  total  grain  yield  is  estimated  at 
2,600,000  bushels  for  the  present  year.  Stock-raising  is  giving  way  to 
agriculture.  Compared  with  figures  of  1884,  the  number  of  sheep  and 
cattle  is  reduced  about  10  per  cent.  Population  of  county,  10,473. 
Assessed  value  of  real  estate,  $1,189,639;  improvements  on  samOi 
$494,652.  Assessed  value  personal  property,  $1,815,62  5;  total  valua- 
tion, $3,499,914.  In  the  county  are  6  flouring  mills  and  5  saw-mills. 
The  Columbia  and  Palouse  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Oregon  Bailway 
and  Navigation  Company's  road,  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the 
county,  east  to  west,  about  112  miles.  The  Farmington  branch,  junc- 
tion at  Colfax,  will  undoubtedly  be  built  next  year  in  time  to  move  the 
crop. 

Principal  points  in  the  county  are :  Colfax,  Palouse  City,  PuUraani 
Farmington,  Garfield,  Eudicott,  Almota,  Pine  City,  Uniontown,  Colton, 
Penawawa.  Colfax  is  the  county-seat.  Number  of  school  districts,  90; 
number  of  school-houses,  75;  number  of  school  children,  4,014;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  135 ;  total  value  of  school  buihlings,  $37,500;  average 
salary  of  teachers,  $40.  An  academy  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  is  located  at  Colfax. 

YAKIMA  COUNTY. 

Yakima  County  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  Territory,  having 
the  Cascade  Bange  of  mountains  for  its  westeru  and  the  Columbia 
Biver  for  its  eastern  boundary.    It  has  a  vast  body  of  pastoral  lauds, 
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and  snpi)ort8  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  aud  sheep.  The  soil  of  the 
bills  auil  plains  is  composed  of  basalt  and  volcanic  ash.  The  valley 
lands  are  of  the  same  elements,  more  or  less  accompanied  by  alkali. 
FieMs  of  this  soil  have  borne  crops  for  thirty  consecutive  years  without 
fertilizer?*.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  large  a  portion  of  this  county  is 
occupied  by  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  yet  there  is  a  vast  region  still 
open  to  the  settler.  The  Attahnam,  Wenas,  Moxee,  Selah,  and  Natches 
Valleys  ;ire  especially  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  with  but  little  irriga- 
tion ]>roduce  tine  croi)S  of  wheat,  hops,  corn,  tobacco,  sorghum,  and  a 
cboice  variety  of  vegetables,  including  lima  beans  and  sweet  potatoes, 
al^o  fruits,  including  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons.  Extensive  improve- 
ments ill  irrigation  are  i)lanned,  and  if  they  are  accomplished  this  re- 
g:ion  will  be  wonderfully  rich  and  ]>roductive.  Hundreds  of  small 
ditches  have  already  been  constructed,  and  the  good  results  are  apparent. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  from  the  abundant  streams 
Laving  a  suitable  fall.  The  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road through  the  heart  of  the  county  has  given  additional  impetus  to 
farming,  aud  has  brought  in  many  settlers.  There  are  now  112  acres 
devoted  to  hops.  The  yield  of  grain  is  reported  as  follows :  Wheat,  35 
bushels  per  acre;  barley,  45  bushels;  oats,  55  bushels,  aud  corn  45 
bushels  per  acre.  The  climate  in  summer  is  quite  warm,  resembling 
that  of  certain  favorite  i)arts  of  California,  but  the  heat  is  modified  by 
mountain  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  comfortable.  There  are  iiO  fogs, 
and  an  overcast  sky  is  seen  but  fe.v  days  in  the  year.  The  winter  days 
are  bright  and  the  atmos])here  is  then  dr^.  The  spring  is  early  and  the 
showers  are  then  frequent.  It  rains  but  .little  from  the  1st  of  June  to 
the  1st  of  September.  The  following  estimate  of  live  stock  is  reported: 
Cattle,  20,000 ;  horses,  7,000 ;  sheep,  30,000 ;  hogs,  5,000.  An  excel- 
lent  class  of  people  are  coming  into  this  county,  and  education  is  re- 
ceiving their  attention.  Number  of  school  districts,  22;  number  of 
8cho<»l  houses,  14 ;  number  of  school  children,  1,038;  number  of  school 
teachers,  25;  total  value  of  school  buildings,  $10,500;  average  salary 
of  teachers,  $56.  A  large  academy  building,  situated  2  miles  from 
Yakima  City,  has  recently  been  completed  as  a  college  for  bo^s,  under 
the  management  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  total  population  of  the 
,  county  is  stated  at  3,428.  The  assessed  valuation  pf  proi^erty  is  $2,- 
077,700.  The  principal  towns  of  the  county  are  Yakima  City,  the  county- 
seat,  and  North  Yakima,  the  temporary  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific liailroad.  These  towns  are  but  4  miles  apart  The  town  of  North 
Yakima  was  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  1885, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  1,000  people.  The  United  States  land- 
office  has  recently  been  removed  from  Yakima  City  to  North  Yakima, 
and  the  latter  town  seems  to  have  made  rapid  strides  during  the  short 
time  of  its  existence,  having  ])ure  water  led  by  irrigation  to  course  at 
each  side  of  its  streets,  and  miles  of  young  trees  planted  for  shade. 
Prosser,  situated  on  the  railroad  near  the  falls  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Yakima  River,  is  the  8hii)ping  point  for  that  region  of  country  known 
as  "Horse  Heaven.''  The  soda  springs  in  the  county  are  delightful  re- 
Borts  for  health  and  pleasure. 

DEFENSES. 

Upon  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  I  have  recently  forwarded 
the  following  communication  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Skattle,  June  25,  1885. 

Sir:  The  nndersigned,  the  governor  and  chief  jastice  of  Washington  Territory,  the 
mtLyoT  and  other  citizens  of  Seattle,  respectfully  represent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
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« 

Navy  that  the  towns  of  Port  Townsend,  of  Seattle,  of  Tacouia.  and  of  Ol.vmpia,  and 
other  settlements  on  Poget  Sound  and  Admiralty  Inlet  li«?  within  a  few  honra'  sail  of 
Victoria  and  Esquimau,  which  are  in  the  colony  of  British  Colombia  and  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

(2)  That  at  Esqnimalt  the  British  Government  is  now  establiskin;^  a  naval  station 
capable  of  repairing  its  men-of-war,  and  that  a  fleet  of  vessels  is  usually  maintained 
by  Great  Britain  in  these  waters. 

(3)  That  the  channels  of  Admiralty  Inlet  and  Pnget  Sound  are  commodions  and 
without  hidden  danger,  and  are  therefore  favorable  to  an  enemy  strong  upon  the 
seas. 

(4)  That  these  channels  are  now  not  clefended  by  fixed  or  floating  batteries,  torpe- 
does, or  any  means  of  defense,  and  that  in  consequence  the  considerable  communities 
residing  upon  these  waters  will  be  exposed,  upon  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  to  a  sudden  and  formidable  attack  which  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  re- 
Bisting.  .    . 

(5)  That  the  United  States  do  not  maintain  a  fleet  upon  the  Pacific  coast  capable 
of  meeting  the  English  squadron  on  anything  like  equal  terms;  that  the  nearest 
naval  establishment  of  the  United  Statesis  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  nearly  1,000 
miles  distant. 

(G)  That  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  offer  one  or  more  sites  which  we  believe  to  be 
conveniently  fitted  for  a  great  naval  establishment,  and  that  such  an  establishment 
is  essential  for  the  defeuse  of  these  waters. 

(7)  That  we  believe  that  the  lakes  situated  near  the  city  of  Seattle,  known  as  lakes 
Union  and  Washington,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  our  belief  Iwing  based 
upon  the  facts  that  they  are  fresh  water  with  depths  of  many  fathoms :  that  they  can 
be  made  accessible  from  Admiralty  Inlet  by  a  canal  about  1  mile  in  length,  the  con- 
struction of  which  ))romises  no  engineering  ditficuliies;  that  these  lakes  are  never 
frozen  ;  that  they  are  bordered  by  extensive  forests  of  fir,  which  is  the  best  timber  in 
the  country  for  ship-buildiug  ])urposes;  that  good  coal  is  exteusively  mined  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Washiugton,  and  that  iron  ore  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  remarkably  even  throughout  the  year,  and 
especially  mild  in  winter  when  we  consider  the  latitude. 

The  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  if  our 
Government  is  ever  to  construct  a  naval  station  in  our  waters,  that  it  will  be  to  its 
great  advantage  and  in  the  interest  of  economy  to  select  the  site  and  acquire  the 
necessary  lands  at  an  early  day. 

In  view  of  the  defencelessness  of  our  waters  and  the  advantages  which  we  believe 
tp  belong  to  Puget  Sound,  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  Navy  Department  will  cause 
the  circumstances  hereiu  presented  to  be  examined  by  one  or  more  naval  otficers,  or 
by.a  board  of  Navy  and  Army  oflicers,  or  in  such  other  way  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  good  judgment  of  the  Department. 

WATSON  C.  SQUIRE, 

Governor. 
R.  S.  GREENE, 

Chief  JuaHce,  W.  T. 
JOHN  LEAKY, 

Mayor,  Scafile. 
BAILEY  GATZERT, 
President  Chamber  of  Com wiei'te,  Seattle. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  op  the  Navt, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  cnU  attention  to  the  following:  important 
report  recently  made  by  General  Miles,  lately  connnaiwlin^  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia,  concerning  the  defenses  of  Puget  Sound: 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Columbia, 

VancouviT  Barracks,  iVash.^Juhjl,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  cleRire  a j^ain  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  fortifications  at  the 
entrance  of  Puget  Sonnd. 

In  company  with  Colonel  Mendell,  Major  Jones,  and  Captain  Powell,  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps,  I  have  recently  visited  the  principal  points  that  have  heretofore  been* 
mentioned  in  several  communications  from  these  headquarters,  and  am  fully  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  the  Government  taking  such  actitm  as  will  secure  proper  defense 
to  the  great  commercial  interests  of  Pnget  Sound ;  these  are  constantly  increasing 
every  year,  and  have  now  reached  snch  magnirude  as  to  become  of  national  interest. 

Many  reports  have  been  forwarded  and  are  now  on  file  in  the  War  Department,  and 
particularly  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army. 
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Last  year  I  detailed  a4>oard  of  experienced  officers,  consisting  of  Major  Rodgera, 
Captain  Taylor,  and  Captain  McMurray,  to  examine  the  subject,  and  their  report  was 
forwarded  to  divi8l'>ri  headquarters. 

Many  valuabi-:^  points  have  been  reserved;  but  I  regard  the  two  main  entrances  to 
Pnget  Sonnd  as  of  the  first  importance  for  present  consideration,  viz:  Admiralty  In- 
let and  Deception  Pasb.  Suitable  ground  commanding  the  entrance  to  Deception 
Pass  has  been  reserved  by  the  Government.  That  at  Admiralty  Head,  Point  Wilson, 
and  Marrowstone  Point  has  been  reserved  only  in  part,  and  a  sufficient  sum  should  be 
appropriated  in  addition  to  that  required  for  defensive  works  to  secure  a  permanent 
title  to  the  Government. 

One  objection  to  any  action  being  taken  toward  the  defense  of  this  inlet  has  been 
tbe  distance  between  Point  Wilson  and  Admiralty  Head,  about  4  miles;  but  this,  it  i^ 
believed,  can  be  greatly  overcome  by  the  use  of  modern  appliances. 

I  recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  this  subject  in  time  for 
action  during  the  coming  session. 

The  British  Government  is  now  expending  a  large  amount  of  money  in  completing 
its  navy.yard  and  dry  docks  at  Esquimalt,  near  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  has 
l^ept  during  the  past  ten  years  from  a  single  ship  of  war  to  a  small  fleet  in  these 
waters;  and  I  think  it  advisable  that  our  Government  should  take  an  equal  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  station  in  this  part  of  the  United  Sfates.  Several  res- 
ervations have  been  made  on  the  Straits  of  Fnca  and  Pnget  Sound  for  naval  purposes. 

What  point  is  best  suited  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  could  probably  best 
be  determined  by  a  board  composed  of  Naval  officers. 

Lake  Washington,  near  Seattle,  has  many  advantages  for  such  a  purpose,  it  being 
a  lake  of  fresh  water,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  deep  water  of  the  sound. 

I  request  this  communication  be  referred  to  Colonel  Mendell  for  remark. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NELSON  A.  MILES, 
Brigadier  General  Commanding. 

The  Assistant  Ai>jutant-Gekeral,  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

Presidio  San  Francisco/ Cal. 

UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

This  important  branch  of  the  General  GoTernment  has  had  three 
parties  operating  on  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  During  this  time  the  hydrography  of  Hood's  Canal 
has  been  completed,  and  that  of  Port  Orchard  will  be  finished  this  fall^ 
thus  completing  the  survey  of  the  main  waters  of  the  sound  from 
Olympia  to  Dungeness. 

Triangnlation  and  topography  have  been  commenced  in  Possession 
Sonnd  and  in  Bosario  Strait,  and  are  being  executed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  small  amounts  appropriated  for  tliis  work. 

A  complete  and  accurate  map  of  these  waters  is  much  needed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  large  and  constantly  growing  commerce. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  resurvey  of  the  water  front  botli  at  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  should  be  made,  to  embrace  the  extensive  improvements  which 
have  been  made  at  these  points  since  the  survey  of  them  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  approaches  to  the  town  of  La  Conner  should  be  carefully  sur- 
veyed, and  the  channel  marked  by  beacons. 

The  grain  export  from  this  town  is  placed  at  twelve  thousand  tons, 
and  the  product  must  have  transportation  by  water  from  this  point. 

ADMISSION. 

Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  Washington 
Territory.  In  its  nature,  and  according  to  precedent,  Territorial  gov- 
ernment is  provisional  and  temporary.  The  self-government  conferred 
by  statehood  is  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  American  institutions. 
There  is  an  implied,  if  not  an  expressed,  guaranty  to  the  settler  that 
when  the  Territorial  community  shall  have  attained  numbers,  strength, 
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aud  permanence,  with  a  population  assimilated  in  kind  to  that  < 
States,  he  shall  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  citizenship,  win 
relinquished  when  he  left  his  earlj  home  in  the  East,  and  came,  u^ 
conditions  ofttimes  of  hardship,  to  help  found  aud  build  up  a  new  s 
loyal  State  iu  the  West. 

I  beg  leava^  to  repeat  the  following  from  my  last  annual  report:    , 

"Some  of  the  reasons  qualifying  this  Territory*  for  early  admis0 
into  the  Union  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

"First.  The  people  are  active,  enter])rising,  and  intensely  loyal 
zens,  homogeneous  wHh  the  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  St 
upon  the  same  lines  of  latitude,  who  have  built  up  the  institutions  « 
substantial  and  enduring  society^  and  they  unanimously  desire  admis? 

"  Second.  This  is  the  only  ])olitical  division  on  the  continuous  i 
board  of  the  United  States  which  remains  in  a  Territorial  condition. 

"Its  pres^ent  and  prospective  maritime  relations  with  the  world  en 
title  it  to  political  importance  and  consideration. 

"Third.  This  Territory  is  situated  on  the  distant  confines  of  a  strong:, 
active  foreign  power,  whose  interests  also  on  the  seaboard  are  great  aud 
growing  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

"Fourth.  In  wealth  of  natural  resources  Washington  Territory  is 
second  to  no  region  of  the  Unitetl  States.  In  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  its  people  it  is  making  rapid  strides;  in  population  it  is  entitleil  to 
admission. 

"Fifth.  Among  the  benefits  which  the  Territory  would  realize  from  the 
act  of  admission  are  the  following: 

"  (1)  The  allotment  of  school  lauds. 

"(2)  Settlement  of  riparian  rights  on  Puget  Sound  and  other  deep-sew- 
waters. 

"(3)  Encouragement  to  capital  and  immigration. 

"  (4)  Participation  in  valuable  political  privileges  as  citizens  of  a 
State. 

"  (5)  Control  and  management  of  municipal,  county,  and  State  affairs 
not  now  permitted  b}'  the  organic  jrct. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  every  consideration  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country  points  to  the  propriety  of  early  and  decisive  action  by  Con- 
gress favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  Territory.^' 

THE  CHINESE. 

By  the  Territorial  census  of  1885  there  were  3,276  Chinese  residents 
in  the  Territory.  Many  of  them  have  heretofore  been  usefully  em])loyed 
as  servants,  and  as  laborers  iu  the  mines  and  on  the  railroads  and  pub- 
lic works.  During  the  period  of  business  depression  a  strong  popular 
agitation  has  recently  si)rung  up,  in  a  few  hirge  places,  having  for  its 
object  the  expulsion  of  Chinese  from  our  midst. 

The  hostile  feeling  against  Chinese  has  been  greatl}^  increased  by 
reason  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  adequately  enforce 
the  restriction  act,  large  numbers  of  Chinese  having  stolen  into  the 
Territory  from  the  neighboring  ])rovince  of  British  Columbia  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  It  is  ofteu  difficult  to  identify  them;  and  the  cnstoms 
force  in  this  district  is  evidently  too  small  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
smuggling,  both  of  goods  and  Chinamen. 

The  recent  discharge  of  a  large  nuujber  of  Chinese  laborers  hereto- 
fore employed  in  constructing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  iucreases 
the  number  of  those  who  would  evade  the  restrictiou  act. 
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TERRITORY  OP  WASHINGTON.  111& 

The  following  passages  are  quoted  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  last 
year  by  Capt.  O.  L.  Hooper,  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine,  who 
was  lately  on  duty  in  this  district. 

Complaints  are  freq neatly  made  that  the  restriction  act  is  not  enforced  by  the  cus- 
toniH  official,  that  Chinamen  are  crowding  into  the  Territory  without  hinderance,  &c. 
I  ask  your  attention  to  some  of  the  obstacles  encounterecl  by  the  revenue  officer  in 
tblB  matter. 

First.  There  is  uothingj  to  deter  the  Chinaman  from  making  the  attempt.  No  pen- 
alty attaclies  to  him.  He  even  is  not  required  to  bear  his  own  expenses  in  returning 
to  the  port  from  whence  he  came;  consequently  he  keeps  trying  until  be  succeeds. 
Some  of  them  have  been  detected  and  sent  back  so  often  that  their  faces  are  quite  fa- 
mi  liar  to  the  cnstoms  anthorities.  The  facility  with  which  white  men  escape  the  pen- 
alty for  aiding  the  Chinese,  encourages  dozens  of  worthless  characters  to  engage  in 
tbe  business.  If  canght,  unless  actually  engaged  in  stepping  from  the  boat  to  the 
Bbore,  which  occupies  but  a  moment  of  time,  they  are  acquitted.  Thereare  thousands 
of  Chinamen  just  without  the  border  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  in.  Plenty  of 
Trortbless  chai^acters  are  ready  to  assist  them,  and  all  passenger  steamers  ready  to  carry 
tbein,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  risk.  The  facilities  ofiered  for  smuggling 
Cbinamen  as  well  as  dutiable  goods  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  Archipelago  are  well 
known.  These  inlands  are  inhabited  by  fanners  and  sheep-raisers;  and  while  a  large 
mnjority  are  honest  and  industrious  men,  there  is  no  lack  of  confederates  to  assist 
tbe  smuggler  in  concealment,  until  a  favorable  opportunity  to  complete  his  voyage, 
ludeed,  some  of  them  openly  declare  themselves  smugglers  and  ^efy  the  law.  The 
proper  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  restriction  act  would  alone  requjre  more  meu  than 
now  constitute  the  entire  force  of  the  customs  service  in  the  district,  yet  with  all  this 
a<1<litional  duty  and  increasing  commerce  of  the  district,  tbe  customs  force,  with  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  additional  men,  remains  the  same  as  before  the  act  went  into  effect. 

The  fact  Is  well  established  that  (Chinamen  and  large  quantities  pf  opium  are  being 
bronght  into  the  Territory  in  violation  of  law,  and  that  it  will  continue  until  there  is 
a  largtt  increase  in  the  customs  force  in  the  district. 

I  believe  the  abore  statements  to  be  true  now,  as  they  were  then  ; 
and  the  evasions  of  hiw  have  been  still  more  aggravating:.  Hence, /or 
the  purpose  of  promoting  domestic  tranquillityj  I  would  strongly  urge  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  increasing  its  customs  force  in  this 
lociility. 

While  a  vast  majority  of  the  ])eoplo  of  the  Territory  are  disposed  to 
enforce  the  existing  laws,  yet  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  in  so 
doing  they  labor  under  jserious  embarrassments,  owing  to  the  aforesaid 
grievances.  The  feeling  among  our  laboring  class  is  that  they  cannot 
stand  an  extended  competition  with  Chinese  cheap  labor.  Therefore 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  dut^^  to  respectfully  recommend,  through  you,  to  Oon- 
gre^ss  the  necessity  of  protective  legislation^  such  as  the  revision  of  the 
restriction  act,  and  even  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  revising  or  re- 
pealing the  Burlingame  treaty  itself. 

Jt  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  my  obligation  to  Prof.  George  P. 
Whitworth  and  J.  F.  Jones,  esq.,  miningengineers;  Major  Jones,  United 
States  engineer,  Hon.  James  G.  Swan,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  all  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  so  ably  aided  me  by  sta- 
tisticiU  and  other  data. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WATSON  C.  SQUIRE, 

Oovernor, 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

ISecretary  of  tlie  Interior. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNOR   OF   WYOMING 


Tebbitoby  op  WYOMma,  Executive  Offioe^ 

Cheyenne  J  November  25, 1885. 

Snt :  Pnrsaant  to  your  request  of  October  10,  1885,  calling  for  a  re- 
port of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  Wyoming  Territory,  I  have  the  honor 
of  submitting  the  following  as  my  first  annual  statement  of  its  devel- 
oping progress  and  present  condition. 

Having  been  a  citizen  of  Wyoming  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  en- 
gaged in  various  business  and  civil  pursuits,  1  have  a  generous  pride  in 
the  rich  heritage  this  Territory  contains  tor  earnest  citizens  in  almost 
any  industrial  pursuit  in  which  they  may  desire  to  engage. 

That  a  comprehensive  view  of  Wyoming's  natural  resources,  material 
capabilities^  development,  and  present  condition  may  be  shown  the  De- 
partment 01  the  Interior  and  to  the  country,  thereby  affording  informa- 
tion to  those  seeking  new  fields  of  industry,  the  investment  of  capital,  the 
comforts  of  a  healthful  and  delightful  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  student 
of  nature  and  the  pleasure  seeker,  I  have  formulated  this  report  some- 
what elaborately,  dealing,  however,  with  facts  within  my  knowledge, 
thus  giving  information  that  is  naturally  sought  in  relation  to  new  ter- 
ritorial sections  of  our  public  domain.  I  venture,  also,  to  offer  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  me  seem  needful  and  pertinent. 
These  recommendations  will  appear  mainly  in  the  la^t  pages  of  this  re- 
port. 

It  is  true  that  those  charged  with  public  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  a  Territory  can  be  governed  by  no  other  rule  of  action  than  that 
which  the  wisdom  of  law^prescribes  in  molding  the  possibilities  of  such 
Territory  for  a  future  commonwealth,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
timely  suggestions  made  from  those  within  the  Territory  may  lead  to 
advantageous  legislation  and  to  favorable  construction  of  existing  stat- 
utes. 

A  table  of  contents  precedes  the  other  pages  and  will  conduct  the 
reader  to  any  part  of  the  report.  Before  proceeding  in  detail  with  my 
report,  I  beg  to  introduce  the  following  epitome : 

WYOMINa. 

A  parallelogram, — ^Three  handred  and  sixty-five  miles  east  to  west  and  275  miles 
north  to  south. 

Altitude. — Averages  about  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Climate, — Dry,  breezy,  bracing,  and  healthful,  averaging  but  slight  falls  of  either 
rain  or  snow  and  aggregating  as  many  sunny  days  and  as  few  cloudy  ones,  as  any 
iocality  in  the  Temperate  Zone. 

Population. — About  65,000  and  increasing  with  healthy  growth. 
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Tebbitobt  op  WYOMiNa,  Executive  Ofwoe, 

Cheyenne^  November  25, 1885. 

Sm :  PuTSiiant  to  your  request  of  October  10,  1885,  calling  for  a  re* 
port  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  Wyoming  Territory,  I  have  the  honor 
of  submitting  the  following  as  my  first  annual  statement  of  its  devel- 
oping progress  and  present  condition. 

Having  been  a  citizen  of  Wyoming  for  the  past  eighteen  yeais.  en- 
gaged in  various  business  and  civil  pursuits,  I  have  a  generous  pride  in 
tbe  rich  heritage  this  Territory  contains  tor  earnest  citizens  in  almost 
any  industrial  pursuit  in  which  they  may  desire  to  engage. 

That  a  comprehensive  view  of  Wyoming's  natural  resources,  material 
capabilities  development,  and  present  condition  may  be  shown  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  to  the  country,  thereby  affording  informa- 
tion to  those  seeking  new  fields  of  industry,  the  investment  of  capital,  the 
comforts  of  a  healthful  and  delightful  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  student 
of  nature  and  the  pleasure  seeker,  I  have  formulated  this  report  some- 
what elaborately,  dealing,  however,  with  facts  within  my  knowledge, 
thus  giving  information  that  is  naturally  sought  in  relation  to  new  ter- 
ritorial sections  of  our  public  domain.  I  venture,  also,  to  offer  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  me  seem  needful  and  pertinent. 
These  recommendations  will  appear  mainly  in  the  la^  pages  of  this  re- 
port. 

It  is  true  that  those  charged  with  public  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  a  Territory  can  be  governed  by  no  other  rule  of  action  than  that 
which  the  wisdom  of  lawprescribes  in  molding  the  possibilities  of  such 
Territory  for  a  future  commonwealth,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
timely  suggestions  made  from  those  within  the  Territory  may  lead  to 
advantageous  legislation  and  to  favorable  construction  of  existing  stat- 
utes. 

A  table  of  contents  precedes  the  other  pages  and  will  conduct  the 
reader  to  any  part  of  the  report.  Before  proceeding  in  detail  with  my 
report,  I  beg  to  introduce  the  following  epitome : 

WTOMINa. 

A  parallelogram, — ^Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  east  to  west  and  275  miles 
north  to  sonth. 

Altitude, — Averages  aboat  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Climate. — Dry,  breezy,  bracing,  and  healthfal,  averaging  bnt  slight  falls  of  either 
rain  or  snow  and  aggregating  as  many  sunny  days  and  as  few  cloady  ones,  as  any 
locality  in  the  Temperate  Zone. 

Population. — About  65,000  and  increasing  with  healthy  growth. 
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Inhabitants, — Of  a  high  average ;  census  of  188G  shows  less  illiteracy  than  any  other 
State  or  Territory ;  habits,  cosmopolitan ;  condition,  vifforoas ;  early  settlors  came 
from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  later,  they  came  chiefly  from  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States. 

Oeneral  buHneas. — Prosperous  and  promising. 

Financial  standing, — ^Public,  corporate,  and  private,  very  much  above  the  general 
average. 

Capital  invested, — Have  much,  but  need  more. 

Schools, — Everywhere  where  scholars  enough  to  attend,  and  excellent  talent  em- 
ployed to  teach. 

Churohes. — Nearly  all  young  and  yet  struggling,  bat  many  new  edifices,  large  and 
appreciative  audiences,  and  'present  condition  gives  promise  oi  a  very  satisfactory 
future. 

Social,  literary,  and  other  societies  are  generally  represented,  :teceive  much  atten* 
tion,  and  a  good  support ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  unite  with  and  help  main- 
tain them. 

Stock  roMiiff.— The  largest  industry ;  and  over  2,000,000  cattle.  1,000,000  sheep  and 
goats,  and  100,000  horses  and  mules  are  represented  in  this  Territory,  worth,  in  round 
numbers,  |75,000,000.    No  fatal  contagious  disease  exists. 

Qraging  land. — Represents  more  than  one-half  of  the  acreage  of  the  Territory. 

Bailroads,^The  Union  Paoi6c  Railway  runs  some  488  miles  tnrough  it,  east  and  west, 
in  southern  part ;  the  Oregon  Short  Line  branch  runs  southeast  and  northwest  in 
western  portion  of  Territory,  and  the  Colorado  Central  and  Denver  Pacific  branches 
run  from  the  main  line  south  into  Colorado  in  eastern  portion,  9  and  10  miles,  respect- 
ively. 

Prqjeoted  railroads, — ^Laid  out  nearly  all  over  Wyoming  (on  paper),  and  the  Wyoming 
Central  Railway  is  Just  coming  in  over  our  eastern  border,  m  course  of  construction 
directly  through  the  Territory,  east  to  wrest  in  about  the  center. 

Mineral  iMa2<ik.— Sufficient,  it  is  thought  by  competent  Judges,  to  more  thau  pay  the 
''national  debt,"  nearlv  all  of  the  precious,  superior,  and  baser  metals  being  repre> 
sented,  but  in  slightly  developed  condition  only.  The  rare  metals,  tin  and  omnabar, 
are  found  here  among  others. 

Health  resort, — WycNning  will,  at  no  distant  day,  become  noted  as  a  resort  for  the 
sick  in  search  of  health. 

Public  Zaftds.— Much  yet  unsurveyed,  and  very  much  of  that  surveyed  still  unoccu- 
pied.   There  is  plenty  of  room  for  new  comers. 

AgrioaUnre, — ^Irrigation  must  be  depended  upon  to  raise  &nn  prodaota.  The  average 
rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  mature  crops,  except  grass  for  grazing  purposes.  Aboui 
one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  Territory  is  cultivable  land. 

Water, — ^There  are  many  rivers,  with  numerous  branches,  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  Territory,  watering  larae  tracts,  also  ftumishing  food  fishes. 

Timber  covers  about  one-fifth  the  area  of  the  Territory,  but  the  growth  on  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  slight  and  scattering. 

Petroleum. — ^Found  in  manv  parts  of  the  Territory  and  in  vast  basins  of  country, 
some  as  large  as  30  bpl.SO  miles.  Wyoming  will  doubtless  become  more  noted  for  her 
oils  than  for  any  other  one  product. 

Building  stone. — Qranite,  sandstone,  marble,  limestone,  slate,  &c.,  abound  in  great 
quantities. 

Xaw«.— Good,  and  are  very  generally  observed,  and  the  people  are  conscientious  and 
law-abiding  as  a  whole,  the  late  massacre  of  Chinese  miners  at  Roek  Springs  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  effects  of  that  honor  are  being  appreciated  and  the 
determination  prevails  to  provide  against  further  similar  occurrences  and  to  iosure 
'to  the  Chinese  humane  treatment,  as  well  as  to  ultimately  punish  those  who  have 
broken  the  laws. 

Quarantine.— Wyoming  live-stock  growers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing rigid  rules  to  insore  protection  of  her  live  stock,  and  sanitary  rejgulations  respect- 
ing all  sections  and  quarantine  against  infected  regions  will  be  maintained. 

lfat{  9erptoe.— In  some  localities  is  gobd,  but  more  mail  routes  and  better  facilities 
are  needed  to  develop  and  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Territory. 

Wild  game  abounds,  and  its  slaughter  is  regulated  by  Territorial  laws  to  insure 
its  preservation  and  its  use  to  inhabitants  of  Wyoming. 
-  Indians  of  Wyoming  are  peaceful. 

Tellowstone  National  ParA;.— Largely  within  limits  of  the  Territory,  and  Wyoming'a 
citizens  are  proud  of  '*  The  Wonderland." 

Wyoming  needs  simply  to  be  better  known ;  all  desirable  things  will  quickly  follow^ 
for  its  inducements  will  command  them. 

Manufactures- — In  their  infancy. 

New  Orleans  Exposition. — Wyoming  is  represented  there. 

Newspapers,— 'Ihere  are  21  printed  within  the  Territory. 
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TEBBITOBIAL  NAME. 

The  name  of  "  Wyoming''  was  given  this  Territory  by  Congress  in 
the  organic  act  creating  it  July  25, 1868,  and  was  derived  from  the 
historic  Wyoming  Valley,  a  beautiful  plain,  21  miles  long  by  3  miles 
.wide,  on  the  Susquehanna  Eiver,  in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
skirted  by  bold,  rugged  mountains,  1,000  feet  high.  Its  origin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  ^<  Maughwauwame, "  mean- 
ing ^'  large  plains."  It  was  upon  these  plains  of  this  valley  where  oc- 
curred the  British  and  Indian  massacre  of  July  3, 1778,  in  which  nearly 
300  settlers  were  barbarously  slain  by  some  700  Indians  of  the  Seneca 
tribe  of  the  Six  Nations  and  400  British  tories.  Fourteen  of  the  latter 
were  tomahawked  the  following  evening  by  the  hands  of  Queen  Esther, 
a  half-breed  woman,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  son,  which  occurred 
near  a  rock  that  still  bears  her  name. 

A  proprietary  conflict  between  a  Connecticut  colony,  who  claimed 
this  historic  vaUey  by  right  of  purchase  from  the  Delaware  Indians  in 
1753,  and  a  colony  of  Pennsylvanians,  who  also  claimed  possession  by 
right  of  purchase  fh)m  the  Six  Nations  in  1768,  was  waged,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  from  the  first  controversy,  for  some  thirty-five  years.  A 
monument  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  massacre  in  1843,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  bloody  event.  This  is  also  perpetuated  in  history  and  em- 
balmed in  legendary  verse  by  a  British  bard,  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his 
"  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  which  was  founded  in  this  bloody  valley,  and 
firom  which  the  following  quotation  applies  to  our  Wyoming  of  to-day : 

And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 

Heard,  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung; 
For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  dime. 

And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongae. 

Though  the  poem  is  mainly  woven  from  romantic  imagery  in  its 
8coi>e  and  characters,  yet  its  popularity  has  shrouded  the  name  of 
Wyoming  with  recollections  of  horror ;  and,  as  its  name  means  ^  large 
plains,"  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  suggested  for  our  fair  Territory 
because  of  its  broad  plains ;  and  in  its  earlier  days,  because  its  rich  and 
varied  resources  brought  a  hetei-ogeneous  population  within  its  borders. 
"  For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  clime,"  with  mo^e  or  less  of  the 
methods  of  frontier  life,  which  are  not,  I  regret  to  say,  entirely  aban- 
doned to-day,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  recent  massacre  of  Chinese  at 
Bock  Springs. 

"  For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  clime,"  many  of  whom  were  ex- 
iles from  their  native  climes  because  of  their  communistic  proclivities ; 
and  but  few  of  those  engaged  in  this  butchery  of  the  poor  Chinese  were 
naturalized  citizens,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  a  native  born. 

This  deplorable  affair  was  a  conflict  of  races ;  the  massacre  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley  a  conflict  for  domain. 

aEOaBAPHICAL  POSITION. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  is  bounded  by  Montana  on  the  north, 
by  Dakota  and  Nebraska  on  the  east,  by  Colorado  and  Utah  on  the 
south,  and  by  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah  on  the  west,  and  is  embraced 
between  the  forty-flrst  and  forty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude  and  between 
the  twenty-seventh  and  the  thirty-fourth  meridians  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington;  contains  an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles, 
being  366  miles  in  length  firom  east  to  west  and  275  miles  in  width  from 
north  to  south,  or  nearly  that,  and  comprises  a  total  of  some  64,000,000 
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acres,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  snrvejor-generaVs  office  of  the 
Territory.  Thus  the  area  of  Wyoming,  in  square  miles,  is  nearly  as 
large  as  all  of  the  six  New  England  States  and  the  State  of  Indiana 
combined,  and  nearly  3,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  two  great 
States  of  Iowa  and  Ohio.  Wyoming's  geographical  position  on  the  con- 
tinent, in  relation  to  all  those  natural  advantages  and  industrial  re- 
ources,  climate,  rock,  timber,  minerals,  grazing,  agriculture,  and  transpor- 
tation by  the  great  central  line  of  railroad  connecting  the  two  oceans, 
with  other  east  and  west  trunk  lines  in  progress  and  in  prospect,  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  Territory  or  commonwealth  within 
our  national  borders.  From  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  line  of 
Wyoming,  along  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  which  bounds  the 
southern  border  of  the  Territory,  is  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles, 
and  from  the  west  line  of  Wyoming  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  distance  of  some  800  miles.  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  geographical  position  of  Wyoming  is  unexceptional. 
It  has  a  rich  agricultural  State,  Nebraska,  joining  it  on  the  east,  and 
the  mining,  farming,  and  grazing  State  of  Colorado  on  the  south,  while 
the  northern  line  of  the  Territory  is  within  about  50  miles  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Bailroad,  at  its  nearest  point,  in  Montana,  on  the  north. 

Salt  Lake  City,  the  great  midway  town  between  Omaha  and  San 
Francisco,  is  only  100  miles  west  of  Wyoming's  western  limit. 

PHYSICAL  AlTD  SOENIO  FBATURBS. 

The  physical  and  scenic  features  of  Wyoming  are  remarkable  for  their 
variety  and  grandeur.  The  Territory  is,  in  the  main,  broken  in  its  gen- 
eral surface  features,  here  and  there  rising  from  undulating  plains  to 
lofty  mountains.  Illustrating  this,  the  great  plains  of  Nebraska  ex- 
tend into  Eastern  Wyoming  from  40  to  70  miles,  when  they  gradually 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  above  sea  level,  thus 
formihg  the  Laramie  or  Black  Hills  range,  a  part  of  the  eastern  spur 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  system  which  extends  from  the  British  posses- 
sions through  western  Montana  into  Wyoming  from  its  northwest  cor- 
ner to  the  southeast  into  Colorado  and  southward  across  the  conti- 
nent. 

To  give  a  methodical  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  surface  feat- 
ures of  Wyoming  at  a  glance,  I  will  traverse  from  east  to  west  the 
southern  half,  or  that  portion  of  it  lying  south  of  the  North  Platte  and 
Sweetwater  Rivers  and  the  Wind  River  Mountains  to  the  Snake  River, 
where  it  crosses  the  Territorial  line  into  Idaho,  and  from  thence  return- 
ing in  a  survey  of  the  northern  half,  or  that  portion  of  the  Territory 
lying  north  of  the  lower  Snake  Valley,  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  the 
Sweetwater  and  North  Platte  Rivers  to  the  eastern  limit 

MOUNTAIN  BANOES. 

The  Laramie  range,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system, 
extends  from  the  south  line  of  the  Territory,  some  70  miles  from  the 
eastern  limit,  northward  to  the  North  Platte  River;  thence,  bearing 
westward  with  the  river  to  the  angle  thereof  in  its  course  from  the 
south,  is  from  15  to  40  miles  in  width,  about  175  miles  in  length,  north 
and  south,  has  a  mean  elevation  of  some  8,242  feet,  while  Laramie 
Peak  reaches  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet 

West  of  this  range  are  the  Laramie  Plains,  a  tract  of  rich  grazing  and 
agricultural  lands  some  70  miles  wide  by  130  miles  long  northwest  and 
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southeast,  extendiog  to  the  North  Platte  Biver  on  the  west,  broken  on 
the  south  by  the  snow  range  of  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  which  jut  into 
the  Territory  some  50  miles  from  the  Colorado  range  in  a  northwest 
direction  along  the  east  side  of  the  Platte  Biver,  having  a  width  from 
20  to  30  miles  and  an  elevation  of  some  10,000  feet.'  Skirting  the  west 
side  of  the  North  Platte  Valley,  distant  about  15  miles  from  that  river, 
rise  the  Sierra  Madra  Mountains,  extending  from  the  Colorado  line 
parallel  with  the  river  some  35  miles  northwestward,  with  a  breadth  of 
perhaps  15  miles. 

North  of  this  latter  range  and  bordering  on  the  south  side  of  Sweet- 
water Biver  is  the  Sweetwater  range  of  mountains,  extending  from  the 
Platte  Biver  near  where  the  Sweetwater  forms  a  junction  with  it  west- 
ward some  120  miles,  when  they  join  the  Wind  Biver  range,  extending 
northwestward.    The  Sweetwater  range  is  from  12  to  30  miles  wide. 

The  country  extending  from  the  Platte  Biver  to  the  Green  Biver,  a 
distance  of  about  150  miles  west,  and  between  the  Sweetwater  Mount- 
ains and  the  southern  limit  of  the  Territory,  a  distance  of  about  90 
miles  north  and  south,  and  along  the  Green  Biver  some  60  miles  still 
further  northwestward  to  the  source  of  the  latter  river  and  to  within 
70  miles  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  is  a  vast  plain,  the  eastern  ]K)rtion  of 
which  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  *'Bed  Desert,'' and  the  northwest 
portion  is  called  the  "Colorado  Desert"  or  Green  Biver  Basin.  This 
vast  extent  of  Southern  Wyoming  thus  outlined  presents  an  undulating 
surface,  broken  here  and  there  into  hills,  sand  dunes,  and  buttes.  West 
of  the  Green  Biver  Valley  rise  the  Bear  Biver,  Salt  Biver,^  and  Wyo- 
ming Mountains,  extending  along  the  western  border  of  Wyomijag  north- 
ward for  about  150  miles  to  the  Snake  Biver  Valley,  about  midway  of 
the  Territory  north  and  south. 

Now,  returning  eastward  in  the  survey  of  the  northern  half  of  Wyo- 
ming, or  that  portion  thereof  lying  north  of  the  lower  valley  of  Snake 
Biver,  of  the  north  end  of  Green  Biver  Valley,  of  the  Sweetwater  and 
North  Platte  Bivers,  we  first  find  the  Teton  range  of  mountains,  ex- 
tending along  the  western  limit  of  the  Territory  from  the  lower  valley  of 
Snake  Biver  where  it  crosses  into  Idaho  northward  into  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  there  joined  by  the  Yellowstone  range,  extending 
along  the  western  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  Biver  to  the 
Montana  line.  Crossing  the  Yellowstone  Valley  eastward  the  Shoshone 
range  of  mountains  stands  before  us,  extending  from  the  north  line  of 
the  Territory  southeastward  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn 
valleys  for  about  85  miles.  This  range  is  from  30  to  60  miles  in  width, 
with  a  general  elevation  of  from  10,0W  to  11,000  feet.  Southeast  of  the 
Togwotee  Pass — which  is  formed  by  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake 
Biver  in  its  course  from  the  east — rises  the  Wind  Biver  range,  which  is 
from  25  to  40  miles  wide,  with  an  altitude  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  snow-capped  the  year  through  and  extending  southward 
about  100  miles  to  the  western  limit  of  the  Battlesnake  range  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sweetwater  Biver.  Between  this  mountain  range  and 
the  Big  Horn  Biver  is  a  wid«  area  of  plains  extending  north  and  south 
between  the  north  line  of  the  Territory  and  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains, 
a  distance  of  about  dO  miles  in  length  and  a  mean  distance  of  about  50 
miles  in  width.  South  of  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains  (a  spur  of  the  Sho- 
shone range,  from  15  to  30  miles  in  width  and  about  50  miles  in  length, 
extending  to  the  Big  Horn  Biver)  is  another  vast  plain,  the  valley  of 
Wind  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  extending  southward  from  Owl  Creek 
Mountains  to  the  Battlesnake  range,  a  distance  of  some  GO  miles,  and 
extending  eastward  from  the  eastern  base  of  Wind  Biver  Mountains  to 
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the  southern  extension  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles.  The  entire  area  of  plains  thus  outlined  is  an  excellent  graz- 
ing region,  and  much  of  it  is  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  espe- 
cially the  Shoshone  Indian  Eeservation,  which  lies  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  averaging  about  55  miles  square  and 
containing  an  area  of  over  1,500,000  acres.  This  reservation  is  well 
watered  by  the  Wind  River  and  its  tributaries  and  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  agricultural  domain  of  the  Territory. 

The  Battlesnake  Mountains  form  a  range  extending  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Wind  Elver  Mountains  (about  150  miles  east  of  the  western 
limit  of  the  Territory),  along  the  north  side  of  Sweetwater  Biver  to  near 
its  junction  with  the  i^orth  Platte,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles.  The 
range  forms  the  divide  or  water  shed  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  chain  in 
in  ite  course  through  Wyoming,  which  is  more  or  less  broken  by  minor 
water  courses  cutting  it  here  and  there.  The  width  of  the  Battlesnake 
range  is  from  15  to  25  miles. 

East  of  the  Big  Horn  Biver  rises  the  Big  Horn  Mountain  range,  which, 
extends  from  Montana  southward,  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  val- 
ley of  that  river.  The  length  of  this  range  from  the  northern  line  of  the 
Territory  southward  to  the  Battlesnake  Mountains  is  about  150  miles, 
its  width  where  it  enters  Wyoming  is  about  50  miles  and  grows  nar- 
rower in  its  course  southward  until  it  is  only  about  3  to  10  miles  wide 
at  its  southern  limit  near  the  Rattlesnake  range.  The  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  Big  Horn  range  is  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet. 

Betweeij  the  Big  Horn  Biver  and  the  western  base  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  is  a  tract  of  country  or  valley  plains  extending  from  Shell 
Creek — a  small  tributary  of  the  Big  Horn  rising  some  45  miles  east- 
ward in  the  range  and  joining  the  main  river  about  25  miles  east  of  the 
northern  Territorial  line — to  the  Battlesnake  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
125  miles  southward,  the  northern  portion  of  which  is  more  or  less 
broken: 

From  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  to  the  east  line  of  the  Territory,  and 
from  its  northern  limit  to  the  Platte  Biver,  is  a  vast  tract  of  country 
about  150  miles  east  and  west  and  about  170  miles  north  and  south, 
within  which  is  the  county  of  Crook,  nearly  the  east  half  of  Johnson, 
the  northern  one-third  of  Carbon  and  Albany  Counties,  and  the  north- 
em  half  of  Laramie  County,  the  largest  and  best  agricultural  and  graz- 
ing portion  of  the  Territory.  The  eastern  part  of  Crook  County  is  some- 
what broken  by  projections  of  the  "  Black  Hills  of  Dakota^  therein  from 
the  Dakota  side  for  some  10  to  15  miles  and  along  the  Territorial  limit 
some  20  miles,  with  a  spur,  the  Bear  Lodge,  on  the  northwest  extend- 
ing to  the  Belle  Fourche  Biver.  However,  these  elevations  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  mountains — no  more  than  a  broken  chain  of  hills,  similar 
to  those  which  extend  from  the  northern  limit  of  the  Laramie  range  up 
the  east  side  of  the  Powder  Biver  for  some  80  miles,  and  which  are  not 
more  than  from  one  to  12  miles  in  width.  The  valleys  of  the  Powder, 
Belle  Fourche,  and  Cheyenne  Bivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries, 
not  only  aflFord  water-courses  for  this  rich  country,  but  also  cause,  to 
quite  an  extent,  its  broken  features. 

Viewing  the  general  distribution  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Wyoming 
as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  divided  into  four  general 
chains,  the  first  being  the  western  portion  of  the  Black  Hills  which  ex- 
tends across  the  Dakota  line  into  Wyoming  some  15  to  20  miles  in  the 
northeast  part  thereof,  being  the  continuation  of  the  Powder  Biver 
chain  lying  on  the  north  in  Montana,  with  the  Bear  Lodge  mountains 
and  other  lesser  elevations  lying  northwestward  some  15  miles.    This 
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chain  is  comparatively  iBsigniflcant.  Tbe  second  chain  is  made  np  of 
the  Big  Horn  range,  which  rises  on  the  east  sUSe  of  the  Big  Horn  Biyer 
in  Montana,  and  extends  southward  into  the  east  and  west  center  of 
Wyoming  to  near  the  northern  limits  of  the  Laramie  range  which  joins 
the  general  Eocky  Mountain  chain  near  the  southern  line  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

The  third  chain  comprehends  the  main  ranges  of  the  general  Bocky 
Mountain  chain,  extending  from  the  northwest  comer  to  southeast  part 
of  the  Territory,  and  is  formed  by  the  Yellowstone,  Shoshone,  Wind 
Biver^  Battlesnake,  Sweetwater,  and  Medicine  Bow  ranges,  the  latter 
of  which  crosses  into  Colorado.  The  fourth  and  last  chain  lies  on  the 
western  limit  of  the  Territory,  and  is  composed  of  the  Washburn  range 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  southward  to 
the  Madison  Biver ;  of  the  Teton  range,  from  the  latter  river  to  the  lower 
Wyoming  limit  of  the  Snake  Biver ;  of  the  Salt  Biver,  Wyoming,  and 
Bear  Biver  ranges  to  the  southern  line  of  the  Territory,  where  they  join 
the  Uinta  Mountains  in  Utah.  This  latter  chain  is  collateral  to  the 
general  Bocky  Mountain  chain.  Between  these  several  mountain  chains 
intervenes  the  vast  extent  of  undulating  plains  from  which  the  ranges 
rise  irregularly  and  often  abruptly,  and  irom  which  the  main  water- 
courses End  their  source. 

WATBB-GOUBSES  AKD*  LAEBS. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  Wyoming's  mountain  ranges 
and  their  features,  the  water-courses  thereof  have  much  to  do  in  the 
formation  of  its  surface  character,  and  are  important,  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  drainage  system  of  the  Territory,  but  for  economic  purposes 
in  its  industrial  resources  as  well. 

An  examination  of  the  field-notes  of  the  surveyor-general's  office  of 
this  Territory  will,  beyond  question,  show  Wyoming  to  contain  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  natural  system  of  water-courses  and 
drainage  of  any  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  continent,  having  a  gen- 
eral elevation  above  the  sea  of  about  6,000  feet,  and  its  limits  being 
crossed  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Bocky  Mountaius  from  the  northward 
to  the  southward,  with  their  lateral  ranges  and  mountain  spurs  extend- 
ing at  intervals  in  various  directions,  constituting  a  part  of  the  great 
continental  divide,  thus  creating  a  water  line  making  the  altitude  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  the  dividing  source  of  the  various  water- 
courses, sending  those  rising  on  the  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  those  rising  on  the  westward  to  the  Pacific. 

In  tracing  the  watercourses  and  drainage  system  of  Wyoming,  I  will 
note  them  as  they  appear  in  a  general  survey  of  the  Territory  from  east 
to  west. 

The  largest  and  most  important  water-course  in  the  Territory  is  the 
North  Platte  Biver,  which  has  its  source  in  the  North  Park  of  Colorado 
and  enters  the  southern  limit  of  Wyoming  120  miles  west  of  the  east 
line,  and,  circling  towards  the  west  around  the  base  of  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  courses  northward  125  miles,  when  it  bears  eastward  around 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Laramie  range  to  Fort  Fetterman,  thence  bears 
southeastward,  crossing  into  Nebraska  about  70  miles  north  of  the  south 
line  of  this  Territory.  Its  linear  length  in  Wyoming  is  some  300  miles, 
and  its  average  width  is  about  55  yards,  or  about  75  yards  at  Fort  Lar- 
amie and  about  35  yards  at  Fort  Steele,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad.  Among  the  larger  tributaries  of  the.  Platte  are  the 
Big  and  Little  Laramie  and  Sweetwater  Bivers,  the  Big  Laramie  idso 
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rising  in  the  North  Park  of  Colorado,  and,  crossing  into  Wyoming  8  or 
10  miles  east  of  the  North  Platte,  it  courses  in  a  northeast  direction 
past  Laramie  City,  thence  northward  along  the  western  basa  of  the 
Laramie  mountains  some  65  miles,  when  it  bears  northeastward  through 
the  Laramie  range  to  Fort  Laramie,*where  it  joins  the  North  Platte. 
The  Little  Laramie  and  North  Laramie  are  both  tributaries  of  the  Big 
Laramie,  the  latter  rising  near  the  western  base  of  Laramie  Peak,  some 
75  miles  west  of  the  Nebraska  line,  and,  crossing  through  the  Laramie 
range,  joins  the  Big  Laramie  near  its  eastern  base.  The  length  of  the 
main  Laramie  in  Wyoming  is  about  135  miles.  Besides  this  tributary 
of  the  North  Platte  on  the  south  and  flowing  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Laramie  range  are  the  Ghugwater,  Horse  Creek,  Lodge  Pole  Creek, 
and  Crow  Creek,  the  Medicine  Bow  Kiver  flowing  from  the  west  slope 
of  the  same  range.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  North  Platte  ft*om 
the  west  is  t^e  Sweetwater  River,  which  rises  on  the  slope  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Wind  Biver  Mountain  range,  and  courses  east- 
ward between  the  Sweetwater  range  of  hills  on  the  south  and  the  Rat- 
tlesnake range  of  mountains  on  the  north,  to  its  junction  with  the  North 
Platte,  a  distance  of  perhaps  115  miles. 

The  northeast  portion  of  the  Territory  lying  north  of  the  Platte  and 
east  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  is  watered  by  the  Cheyenne  River, 
which  rises  about  100  miles  westward  of  the  point  where  it  crosses  into 
Dakota  at  the  northwestern  comer  of  Laramie  County.  It  has  numer- 
ous tributaries  feeding  it  on  either  side  from  its  source  to  its  Eastern 
Wyoming  limit.  North  of  the  Cheyenne  we  meet  the  Belle  Fourohe 
River,  which  rises  iu  the  Powder  River  Hills,  near  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Crook  County,  and  courses  northeastward  a  distance  of  about 
120  miles,  when  it  crosses  into  Dakota  north  of  the  Black  Hill^.  This 
river  is  also  augmented  by  many  tiibutaries  on  either  side.  This  water- 
course, with  the  east  branch  of  the  Powder  River,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  central  portiou  of  Crook  County  and  passes  out  on  the  north,  and 
some  40  miles  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River,  with  their 
numerous  affluents,  comprise  the  water-courses  of  Crook  County  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  Territory. 

West  of  the  Little  Powder  River  we  next  come  to  the  main  Powder 
River,  which  has  its  source  on  the  n6rthern  slope  of  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  Rattlesnake  Mountain  range,  and  courses  northward  along  near 
the  liuQ  dividing  Crook  and  Johnson  Counties  into  Montana,  a  distance 
of  some  170  miles  in  Wyoming.  The  Powder  has  a  number  of  exten- 
sive tributaries,  including  Clear  Creek,  Crazy  Woman's  Fork,  and  North 
Powder  River,  all  rising  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains, and  Sand  and  Salt  Creeks  as  southeastern  affluents.  Tongue 
River,  a  beautiful,  pure,  fresh-water  stream,  filled  with  trout,  rises  in  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  within  30  miles  of  the  north 
boundary  of  Wyoming,  ^nd  flows  northeasterly  into  Montana  and  on 
to  the  Yellowstone  River.  Its  length  in  Wyoming  is  about  50  miles. 
Its  tributaries  in  this  Territory — Wolf  Creek,  Big  and  Little  Goose 
Creeks,  and  Prairie  Dog  Creek — ^are  all  beautiful  streams,  and  are 
largely  utilized  for  irrigation  and  farming,  that  part  of  Wyoming  being 
a  very  productive  agricultural  country  wherever  irrigated.  These  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  water  an  area  extending  from  the  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains, through  Johnson  and  Crook  Counties,  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Territory,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  the  Territory 
for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes. 

West  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  forming  the  western  line  of 
Johnson  County  and  the  eastern  line  of  Fremont  County,  flows  the  Big 
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Horn  Biver,  which  is  formed  about  10  miles  firom  the  southeast  corner 
^f  the  Shoshone  Indian  Beservation  and  near  the  base  of  the  soatheast- 
ern  limit  of  the  Wind  River  Mountain  range,  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Wind,  Little  Wind,  and  Popo-agie  Rivers  and  Beaver  Creek  and  several' 
other  affluents,  ana  thence  courses  almost  due  north  a  distance  of  140 
miles,  when  it  passes  into  Montana  and  soon  joins  the  Yellowstone^ 
The  Big  Horn  is  a  fine  river  of  excellent  water,  and,  with  its  tributa- 
ries, B»lwater,  Ko  Wood,  and  Shell  Creeks  on  the  east,  finding  their 
source  on  the  western  sloi>e  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  the  Muddy^ 
which  flows  from  and  along  the  southern  base  of  Owl  Creek  Mountains,. 
Owl,  which  flows  from  and  along  the  northern  base  of  the  same  mount- 
ains, and  Gooseberry  Creeks,  and  the  Gray  Bull  and  Stinking  Water 
Rivers,  rising  in  and  flowing  from  the  Shoshone  range  of  mountains  on 
the  west,  affords  ample  water  supply  and  complete  drainage  to  the  Big 
Horn  Valley,  an  excellent  area  of  agricultural  and  grazing  land,  being 
an  open  undulating  region.  The  altitude  of  the  Big  Horn  River  at  its 
source  is  7,500  feet;  at  the  north  line  of  Wyoming,  3,500  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Wind  River,  the  next  watercourse  we  approach,  is  northwest  of  the 
Big  Horn.  It  rises  in  and  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains  near  Togowotee  Pass  and  the  water  line  of  the  continental 
divide,  and  courses  southeastward  through  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reser- 
vation to  its  junction  with  and  formation  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  a  dis- 
tance, in  a  direct  line,  of  about  100  milet>,  to  near  the  southeastern  limit 
of  the  Wind  River  range  of  hills.  It  is  joined  in  its  course  by  Torrey's 
Fork  and  Beaver  Creek  on  the  northeast  side,  and  by  Bull  Lake  Fork 
and  other  smaller  affluents  on  the  southwest  side.  This  river  and  its 
tributaries  extensively  water  and  drain  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reser- 
vation, the  best  agricultural  and  grazing  section  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Territory. 

South  of  the  source  of  Wind  River  and  on  the  southwestern  slope  of 
the  northwestern  limit  of  the  Wind  River  Mountain  range,  rises  Green 
River,  which  flows  nearly  southward  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Terri- 
tory, thence  to  its  junction  with  the  Colorado  River.  Its  length,  in  a  di- 
rect course  in  Wyoming,  is  about  165  miles:  its  altitude  at  old  Fort  Bon- 
neville, at  the  mouth  of  Lead  Creek,  some  lo  miles  from  its  source,  is  7,400 
feet  above  the  sea  level  j  at  Green  River  City,  on  the  Union  Pacific  road^ 
6,130  feet.  Its  tributaries  are  Lead,  Horse,  Marsh,  White  Clay,  Bitter 
Boot,  Piney,  Feather,  La  Barge,  Slate  Creeks,  and  Ham's,  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Muddy,  and  Black's  Fork  Rivers,  rising  in  and  flowing  from  the  Salt 
and  Bear  River  ranges  on  the  west,  and  Fremont's  and  New  Fork 
Creeks,  Big  and  Little  Sandy  Rivers,  rising  in  and  flowing  from  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  on  the  northeast,  and  Bitter  Creek,  rising  about 
60  miles  east  and  coursing  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  ^llroad 
to  Green  River  City,  where  it  joins  Green  River.  This  river  is  the  sec- 
ond in  length  in  the  Territory ;  has  a  deep  channel  and  a  rapid  current 
of  good  clear  water,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  furnishes  a  water  supply 
and  drainage  for  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  Territory,  though  much  of  the 
region  thus  watered  is  mainly  available  for  grazing  purposes  only.  The 
only  tributary  of  Green  River  which  is  impregnate  to  any  great  extent 
with  alkali  is  Bitter  Creek.  The  valley  or  basin  plains  of  Green  River 
slope  with  the  general  trend  of  the  Rocky  MouAtain  chain ;  hence  its 
drainage  is  ample. 

On  the  western  limit,  between  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  courses  Bear 
River,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Uinta  Mountains  in  Utah.  Coursing 
northward  it  crosses  the  south  line  of  Wyoming  within  6  or  8  miles  of 
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its  southwest  coroer;  it  flows  northward  some  40  miles,  when  it  leaves 
Wyoming,  passing  into  Idaho  northwestward  some  40  miles,  when  it 
carves  sharply  to  the  southwest  and  empties  into  Salt  Lake.  Bridger 
and  Twin  Creeks,  Smith's  Fork,  which  flows  from  the  southern  base  of 
Wyoming  Mountain  southward,  and  other  minor  tributaries,  join  the 
Bear  from  its  Wyoming  side. 

Passing  northward  we  next  come  to  the  Snake  Biver  where  it  passes 
into  Idaho.  This  river  has  its  source  a  few  miles  north  of  Shoshone 
Lake,  in  the  southern  part  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  flows  south 
through  Jackson's  Lake,  some  15  miles  from  the  park,  where  it  sweeps 
eastward  along  the  southwestern  base  of  the  Shoshone  range,  thence 
meandering  to  the  southern  bas^f  the  Teton  range,  where  it  passes 
into  Idaho,  and  thence  on  northwestward  to  the  Columbia  Biver.  The 
length  of  the  Snake,  in  Wyoming,  is  about  100  miles  in  a  direct  course 
which,  with  its  tributaries — Buffalo  Fork,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Hoback's 
Rivers  from  the  eastward,  and  John  Davis  and  Salt  Bivers  from  the 
«outh — abundantly  water  and  drain  Snake  Biver  Valley,  which  is  from 
10  to  20  miles  wide,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  northward 
of  the  Green  Biver  Valley,  hemmed  oo  either  side  by  high  ranges. 

The  altitude  of  Snake  Hiver  at  its  source  is  8,000  feet  above  sea  level ; 
at  Shoshone  Lake,  7,870  feet;  at  Jackson's  Lake,  6,806  feet,  and  at 
the  junction  of  Salt  Biver,  5,742. 

The  last,  though  not  least,  of  the  larger  and  most  important  water- 
courses of  Wyoming  is  the  Yellowstone  Biver,  which  has  its  source 
on  the  continental  divide  of  the  main  Bocky  Mountain  chain  and  flows 
therefrom  some  25  miles  northwest,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone l^ational  Park,  thence  in  the  same  direction  to  Yellowstone 
Lake,  a  distance  of  some  15  miles.  From  this  lake  the  river  runs  north 
and  northwest  to  the  Montana  line,  whence  it  wends  its  way  northeast- 
ward and  joins  the  Upper  Missouri.  The  length  of  the  YeUowstone  in 
Wyoming  is  about  85  miles,  and  its  altitude  at  its  source  is  8,385  feet 
above  the  sea ;  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  7,393  feet,  and  at  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  park  on  the  north,  5.369  feet.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  descent  of  the  Yellowstone  Biver,  from  its  source  until  it  leaves 
Wyoming,  is  3,016  feet.  The  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone  are  Tower 
Greek,  flowing  from  the  Shoshone  Mountain  range  on  the  east  along 
near  the  nofthem  boundary  of  the  Territory,  and  Gardiner's  Biver,  flowing 
in  from  the  west.  Madison  Biver  is  a  small  water-course  having  its 
source  in  Madison  Lake  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park  and  flows 
northwestward  into  Idaho. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  nature,  in  its  physical  economy,  has 
made  a  generous  distribution  of  natural  water-courses  over  the  Terri- 
tory, which  is  important  to  its  industrial  interests.  A  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  distributing  system  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
its  most  important  streams,  as  a  glance  at  a  Wyoming  map  will  show, 
find  their  source  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  each  other  on  the  conti- 
nental divide,  near  the  southeast  comer  of  the  National  Park.  Of 
these  the  Yellowstone,  Wind,  and  Big  Horn  flow  from  the  Atlantic 
slope,  and  the  Snake  and  Green  from  the  Pacific  side. 

WYOMINa  LAKBb. 

• 

While  Wyoming  has  no  large  lakes,  it  has  numerous  small  ones  lying 
among  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  western  part  of  the  Territory.  As 
the  drainage  of  this  and  other  sections  of  the  continent  is  geologic- 
ally known  to  have  begun  a  long  period  before  the  water-courses  were 
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formed,  it  is  concluded  that  it  was  accomplished  by  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  country  through  its  gradual  incline  to  the  southward,  thus 
sending  the  waters  which  then  covered  the  country  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  As  the  waters  gradnally  subsided,  they  were  drained  into  de- 
pressions which  formed  lakes  of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  serving  as 
reservoirs.  Then  began  the  excavation  of  water  courses,  made  by  the 
overflow  of  these  reservoirs,  above  and  below  the  surface  seeking  an 
outlet,  and  the  eyosive  action  of  the  glacial  period. 

The  largest  lake  in  Wyoming  is  Yellowstone.  It  is  about  22  miles 
long  from  south  to  north,  and  from  10  to  15  miles  wide  from  east  to 
west,  and  has  been  sounded  at  the  depth  of  300  feet.  It  is  a  beautitnl 
expanse  of  water,  cold,  clear,  and  filled  with  vegetable  growths,  and 
abounds  with  salmon  trout. 

Upon  the  divides  on  either  side  of  Yellowstone  Lake  are  numerous 
small  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
many  of  which  have  no  outlet,  are  merely  reservoirs  for  the  elevated 
plateaus.  To  the  southwest  of  Yellowstone  Lake  are  three  lesser  lakes, 
Shoshone,  Lewis,  Madison,  and  other  small  ones.  The  former  is  the 
largest,  being  about  5  miles  long,  3  miles  wide,  and  has  an  altitade  of 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Lewis  Lake,  some  5  miles  south  of  Shoshone, 
is  a  clear  body  of  water  some  2^  miles  long  by  1^  miles  wide.  Four  or 
5  miles  west  of  the  west  branch  of  Shoshone  is  Madison  Lake,  a  beauti- 
ful body,  skirted  with  a  dense  pine  forest.  It  is  about  3  miles  long  north 
and  sonth^  and  2  miles  wide  east  and  west.  Some  10  miles  south  of 
Yellowstone  Lake  lies  Heart  Lake,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  Snake 
Eiver,  and  nearly  as  large  as  Lewis  Lake.  Besides  these  there  are 
other  lesser  bodies,  lakelets,  nestling  on  the  mountain  plateaus  and  in 
the  lower  valleys,  which  are  interesting  attractions  to  the  park  region. 

Descending  into  Snake  River  Valley  we  find,  some  40  miles  from  its 
source,  Jackson's  Lake,  an  irregular  body  some  8  miles  in  length,  from 
2  to  3  in  width,  and  with  a  sounding  of  250  feet  in  depth,  with  a  good 
sized  island  in  it.  Just  below  Jackson's  Lake  are  two  other  lakes, 
Leigh's  and  Jenney's,  about  a  mile  apart,  and  which  are  some  2  miles 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide  each.  Still  farther  south  down  this  valley  are 
two  more  interesting  lakes,  called  Taggart  and  Phelps,  wlbiich  are  more 
or  less  surrounded  by  moraines  or  glacial  walls  from  150  to  420  feet 
above  the  lakes.  • 

The  most  wonderful  feature  of  the  lake  system  of  Wyoming  is  that 
mentioned  by  Gov.  N.  P.  Langford,  a  former  superintendent  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  in  his  report  to  Dr.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist, 
in  1872.    He  says : 

On  our  descent  of  Teton  Monntain,  while  yet  at  a  height  of  10,300  feet,  we  crossed  a 
]ake  600  yards  long  by  200  wide,  of  perpetnal  ice,  which  in  thickness  was  about  3 
feet,  not  nnlike  in  character  the  descriptions  given  of  the  most  elevated  ghMsiers  of 
the  Alps. 

This  might  be  called  the  ^^  Hidden  Lake." 

Passing  southward  into  the  Green  Biver  Valley  we  find  Fremont's 
Lake,  a  lK>dy  some  8  to  10  miles  long  and  some2i  miles  wide,  lying  about 
12  miles  from  Fremont's  Peak  in  the  Wind  Biver  range.  Still  farther  to 
the  southwest,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Bear  Biver  range,  near  the  source 
of  Salt  Biver,  lies  a  beautiful  emerald  lake,  called  Alice.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  lesser  lakes  scattered  over  the  entire  area  of  Wyoming 
that  are  useful  and  beautiful,  but  too  numerous  to  mention.  Thus  it  is 
these  beautiful  and  interesting  little  reservoirs  of  the  drainage  system 
of  Wyoming  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  scattered  all  Ihrough  the 
mountain  ranges  and  plains  of  the  Territory. 
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BCBKIC  PBATURES. 

Switzerland  has  its  Alpine  mountain  ranges  and  their  accompanying 
features  of  nature,  whiqh  command  the  view,  the  admiration,  and  won- 
der of  tourists  from  all  lands.  So,  too,  has  Wyoming  its  "  Alpine '^ 
ranges  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  chain,  which,  with  its  collateral  oft'  shoots 
and  spurs,  rise  in  lofty  grandeur  throughout  its  domain.  Its  snow- 
capped  peaks,  its  valleys,  basins,  and  plains  are  m{\rked  with  many 
wonderful  curiosities,  wrought  by  the  steady,  quiet  nand  of  nature, 
through  the  various  elements  at  its  command,  which  tell  us  of  the  long 
ages  of  the  past.  The  wonderful  power  of  these  elements — atmoshere, 
heat,  and  water — ^in  their  various  relations  is  here  demonstrated  in 
the  upheavals,  the  depressions,  the  deep,  rock-cut  cailons,  awe-iuspiring 
cataracts  and  beautiful  cascades,  fantastic  rocky  monuments  carved 
from  mountain  ranges  by  the  erosive  and  glacial  action  of  ages  pa«t. 
Mounds,  buttes,  and  dunes  rise  with  artistic  symmetry,  as  though  hu- 
man skill  had  formed  them  rather  than  the  action  of  the  drift.  These, 
with  the  water-courses  that  flow  from  mountain  ranges  down  through 
deep  valleys  and  cafions,  falling  over  rocky  ledges  for  hundreds  of 
feet,  across  grass-covered  plains,  with  numerous  iakes  embosomed  on 
the  high  plateaus,  slopes,  and  bases  of  these  ranges,  present  scenic 
views  doubtless  more  grand  and  more  wonderful  than  any  other  region 
of  country  on  the  glot^. 

Of  mountain  peaks  there  ate  but  few  on  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can Continents  of  greater  elevation  than  Fremont's  Peak,  of  the  Wind 
Biver  range,  13,7^  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  in  fact,  but  few  on  the 
globe  higher.  Among  the  higher  peaks  of  the  several  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Territory  are  Wind  Eiver  Peak,  13,400  feet ;  Grand  Teton  Peak, 
of  the  Teton  range,  13,690  feet:  Mount  Sheridan,  13,691,  and  Mount 
Washburn,  10.316  feet,  of  the  Yellowstone  range;  Index  Peak,  Sho- 
shone range,  11,500  feet ;  Wyoming  Peak,  of  Wyoming  range,  11,490 
feet;  Gros  Ventre  Peak,  11,570  feet,  Atlantic  Peak,  12,700,  both  of 
Wind  Biver  range:  Tont's  Peak,  Shoshone  range,  11,700  feet;  Soda 
Peak,  9,683 ;  Whiskey  Peak,  9,273 ;  Semenoe  Peak,  9,930  feet,  of  the 
Battlesnake  range ;  Washakie  Needles,  Owl  Greek  range,  12,253 ;  Black 
Bntte^  Laramie  range,  11,000  feet. 

Besides^hese  interesting  scenic  features  of  Wyoming,  it  has  numer- 
ous soda  lakes  at  the  base  of  the  Battlesnake  range  of  mountains,  chalk 
mountains,  painted  rocks,  and  various  other  natural  features  which  are 
are  objects  of  general  interest. 

There  is  no  locality  known  on  the  globe  where  culminates  such  a 
grand  display  of  natural  scenic  wonders  as  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park — its  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  canons  geysers,  and  other 
interesting  objects,  which  are  more  fully  noted  under  the  head  of  the 
"  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

GEOLOaiGAL  FOBMATIONS. 

The  geological  surveys  of  Wyoming  have  demonstrated  that  the  un- 
derlying and  outcropping  material  which  forms  its  physical  structure 
is  varied  to  a  large  extent  in  its  character.  The  science  which  investi- 
gates the  material  masses  of  this  physical  structure  is  not  only  interes^ 
ing  but  valuable  iti  determining  its  formation,  nature,  and  extent,  and 
its  economic  qualities,  whether  of  mineral  or  vegetable  production,  and 
the  causes  of  these  great  upheaval^)  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  we  find 
60  prominent  within  the  limits  of  this  Territory. 
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Following  the  coarse  of  geological  investigations  thus  far  made  from 
east  to  west,  it  is  found  that  the  various  physical  formations  of  Wyo> 
mtng  are — avoiding  technical  terms  as  much  as  possible — composed  of 
different  species  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  rocks,  fossils,  &c.,  all  indicating 
the  geological  ages  and  ]>eriods  in  which  they  were  formed. 

From  the  best  information  at  hand — that  of  Dr.  Hayden,  United 
States  geologist,  and  later,  of  Professor  Aughey,  Territorial  geologist- 
it  is  ascertained,  that  the  rocky  formations  east  of  the  Laramie  range 
of  monntains  are  of  modem  age,  belonging  mainly  to  the  Tertiary  o^ 
upi)er  of  the  third  of  the  rock  stitbta  hei:e  found,  and  its  exposure  along 
the  little  water-courses  show  gravel  and  bowlders  resting  here  and  there 
opon  hardened  deposits  of  sands,  marls,  and  clays  of  the  lake  sediment 
species.  There  also  appear  strata  of  hardened  sandstone.  Approach- 
ing thebaseof  the  mountain  range  more  or  less  feldspathic  gneiss  is  found. 
From  Cheyenne  to  Fort  Fetterman  the  surface  of  the  country  is  undu- 
lating, of  rounded  hills,  ridges,  and  valleys,  with  similar  underlying  for- 
mations as  noted  about  the  former  place.  Along  some  of  the  smidl 
water-courses  northward  are  found  abundant  formations  of  limestone 
of  the  Carbonifeious  or  coal  formation  period,  which  are  full  of  fossils  of 
the  genus  of  stone  lillies.  These  are  some  of  the  evidences  that  the 
region  east  of  the  Laramie  and  Black  Hills  ranges  was,  during  the 
Upper  Tertiary  i>eriod,  a  fresh-water  lake^  of  which  this  range  was  the 
western  rim.  These  various  slight  deposits  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  carried,  through  forces  acting  from  the  mountains,  to  the  plains 
below,  and  their  contrariety  is  produced  by  these  forces  sweeping  down 
the  mountain  declivities  over  the  upturned  ledges  of  the  various  rocky 
strata,  taking  portions  of  the  different  geological  formations  and  scat- 
tering them  over  the  plains.  Whatever  species  of  rocks  are  thus  deposited 
to  any  considerable  extent,  the  drift  carried  to  the  plains  is  of  like  char- 
acter. When  the  red  sandstone  rocks  predominate  the  drift  is  also 
more  or  less  red.  This  is  also  true  with  the  carboniferous  limestone  or 
other  strata. 

Passing  northward  beyond  Fort  Fetterman  to  the  north  line  of  the 
Territory  there  appears  no  very  material  difference  in  the  geological 
formations.  The  general  surface  of  the  country  between  the  Black  Hills 
on  the  east  and  the  Big  Horn  range  on  the  west  is  of  about  the  same 
general  character  as  that  noted  on  the  south.  While  in  earlier  periods 
it  doubtless  contained  mountain  ranges,  succeeding  periods  of  geological 
time  have,  through  steady  and  continual  erosive  action,  worn  them  away 
to  moderate  hills  which  bear  vegetation  upon  their  slopes  and  summits. 
Besides,  this  vast  extent  of  country  now  presents  high  buttes  and 
moderate  sand  dunes  and  ridges,  which  this  erosive  process  has  left  to 
bear  evidence  of  the  power  and  work  of  the  elements  and  tell  the  story 
of  the  waters  of  past  ages  which  washed  the  base  of  the  mountains 
of  to-day.  Bawhide  Buttes,  some  25  milet  north  of  Fort  Laramie,  be- 
long to  a  group  of  high  hUls  which  expose  strata  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone rocks  or  gneissic  and  occasional  outcroppings  of  reddish  feld- 
spathic granites.  These  buttes  rise  some  700  feet  high,  and  send  out 
several  streams,  of  which  Bawhide  Greek  is  the  largest.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  these  isolated  buttes  and  mountains  were  islands  in  the  great 
fresh-water  lake  which  no  doubt  existed  during  the  Tertiary  period. 

Passing  westward  over  the  Laramie  and  Big  Horn  ranges,  a  variety 
of  geological  formations  are  found  which  are  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Laramie  range,  the  tertiary  formations 
disappear  and  the  carboniferous  limestone  appears  resting  on  granite 
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formations.  All  along  this  range  northward,  carboniferous  limestone^ 
triassic  red  sandstone,  Jurassic  fimestone,  and  cretaceous  chalk  forma- 
tions appear  cropping  out.  Where  these  are  overlaid  with  the  modern 
tertiary  formations,  lignite  (a  mineral  coal)  appears.  FoUowingthe  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  up  over  the  Laramie  range,  we  ascend 
from  an  elevation  of  6,072  feet,  at  Cheyenne,  to  that  of  8,242  feet  at  the 
summit  near  Sherman,  a  difference  in  ascent  of  2,170  feet  in  a  distance 
of  32  miles.  The  range  north  and  south  is  furrowed  more  or  less  with 
upheaved  ridges  which  present  brickred  colored  sandstones,  giving  a 
marked  appearance  to  the  scenery.  The  more  recent  formations  rest  on 
strata  of  almost  inexhausfable  white  limestone,  which  is  valuable  to  the 
Territoiy  as  an  economic  material.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  abundanc<^ 
of  other  rock  material  for  building  and  other  purposes.  On  each  side 
of  this  range  are  massive  elevations  of  syenite,  which,  in  the  distance, 
look  like  castles  of  old.  This  granite  is  feldspathic  and  is  susceptible 
of  fine  polish,  and,  in  the  most  part,  composes  the  formation  of  the  range 
with  gneissic  strata  surrounding  it. 

Crossing  the  Laramie  Plains  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  show  simi- 
lar rock  formations  as  the  Laramie,  the  triassic  or  red  sandstone,  and 
the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  limestone.  Generally  along  the  Medicine 
Bow  northward,  including  the  Rattlesnake  and  Big  Horn  ranges,  the 
granite  and  cretaceous  formations  predominate  with  more  or  less  of 
triassic  red  sandstone  croppings.  The  upheavals  of  these  ranges  are 
remarkable,  showing  great  disturbance  of  the  earth's  crust  during  the 
ages  of  its  formation.  Then,  too,  the  general  surface  has  been  and  i» 
constantly  undergoing  changes  in  its  physical  features  through  erosion 
and  the  drift,  the  former  to  the  exposure  of  Silurian  rocks.  It  is  singu- 
larly unusual  to  find  rocks  older  than  the  Jurassic  south  of  the  Sweet- 
water River. 

From  the  Medicine  Bow  and  Sierra  Madre  ranges  northward  to  the 
Sweetwater  Hills  and  Rattlesnake  Mountains,  siliceous  rock  formations 
appear,  which  furnish  fine  building  material  and  which  are  extensively 
used  by  the  railroad  people  and  others.  Above  these  extensive  and 
thick  strata  appears  blue  limestone  in  abundance ;  and  still  above  this 
are  found  red  sandstone  formations  of  the  Cretaceous  class.  The  east- 
em  part  of  the  Sweetwater  range  comprises  steep  granite  hills  covered 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  sedimentary  strata  of  the  Carboniferous, 
age.  Erosion  has,  along  this  range,  worked  great  changes  in  them,  b» 
well  as  in  the  valleys  through  them.  The  region  south  of  the  Sweet- 
water range  on  the  western  limit  of  the  Territory  is  largely  composed 
of  fresh  water  or  marine  tertiary  beds  including  '*  Red  Desert,'^  with 
numerous  fresh-water  lakes  filled  with  fresh-water  shells.  Table  Rock,, 
in  "  Red  Desert,''  is  a  square  butte,  rising  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  near  which  it  stands,  and  is  conglomerated 
from  the  beds  of  a  sandston«»largely  of  fresh-water  shells. 

Along  Bitter  Creek  westward  similar  formations  of  the  marine  ter- 
tiary appear,  underlying  which  are  extensive  coal  measures  of  South- 
ern Wyoming.  Next  below  the  coal  measures  are  found  thick  strata 
of  yellow  sandstone,  inlaid  with  iron  indications,  and  which,  in  places, 
rise  to  nearly  i>erpendicular  bluffe;  and,  through  erosive  action,  they 
present  all  kinds  of  curious  and  fantastic  formations,  which  have  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  tourists  and  citizens.  In  the  strata  of  thi» 
extensive  sandstone  formation  are  found  preserved  large  quantities  of 
deciduous  leaves,  the  ash,  elm,  maple,  poplar,  &c.,  besides  other  flora 
fossils,  including  a  species  of  palm,  of  the  fan  leaf  order,  which  some- 
times reaches  a  spread  of  10  feet.    This  species  of  flora  fossil,  thus  pre- 
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Berved  in  the  rocks  of  Wyoming,  is  proof  tbat  its  ancient  or  lower  for- 
mation forests  were  far  different  in  species  than  those  of  to-day.  There 
are  also,  immediately  over  some  of  these  coal  measures,  strata  of  oyster 
shells  several  inches  thick  (about  the  size  of  our  common  edible  ones), 
which  mark  the  Silurian  or  age  of  molusks.  Along  this  same  range  of 
hills  are  found  extensive  tabular  strata  of  hard  rock  excellent  for  flag- 
ging pUT  poses.  Many  of  these  show  traces  of  waves  and  ripples  made  by 
water,  and  again  we  find  impressions  resembling  mule  tracks  on  the  soft 
ground  before  it  forms  into  rock.  Also  beds  of  petrified  fish,  evidence  per- 
haps of  the  northern  limit  of  th«  ocean.  Passing  into  Green  Eiver  Valley 
the  shale  or  slaty  formations  appear  more  or  less.  The  rocks  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  valley  are  of  a  dark  color,  and  are  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  an  oily  substance.  Besides  these  petroleum  strata^ 
there  also  appears  a  chalky  or  cretaceous  limestone.  Even  the  lime- 
stone strata  in  and  along  this  valley  are  blackened  by  saturation  with 
petroleum.  The  Green  River  Valley  also  shows  fossils  of  fishes  in  its- 
rocks  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  Devonian  age ;  they  also  show  fos- 
sil impressions  of  insects,  of  water  plants,  and  bird  feathers.  -Beds  of 
eauuel  coal  exist  here  from  15  to  20  feet  thick,  which  exj)erts  say  will 
yield  50  to  60  gallons  of  oil  per  ton.  At  this  rate  some  single  beds  would 
yield  20,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  or  more  than  the  total  yield  of  this  country 
since  its  first  discovery.  Stone  gems  are  also  found  in  the  Green  River 
Valley,  especially  moss  agates,  in  great  profusion,  with  opals  and  quartz* 

The  vast  area  of  tertiary  surface  from  Rawlins  westward  to  the  Bear 
River  range,  including  Green  River  Valley,  was  doubtless  once  a  great 
lake  with  the  Uinta  Mountains  as  its  soutuern  shore  line.  A  distin- 
guished geologist  has  graphically  described  it  thus:  ''Looking  from 
the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  on  the  east,  a  tract  of  country  containing^ 
500  or  600  square  miles  is  distinctly  visible.  Over  the  whole  surface  is 
rock,  bare  rock,  cut  into  ravines,  canons,  gorges,  and  valleys,  in  mag- 
nificent relief,  terrace  upon  terrace,  pyramid  beyond  pyramid,  rising  to 
mountain  heights  ^  amphitheaters  that  would  hold  a  millions  pectatorsi 
walls,  pillars,  towers,  castles  everywhere.  It  looks  like  some  ruined 
city  of  the  gods,  blasted,  bare,  desolate,  but  grand  '  beyond  a  mortal's 
telling.'  Originally  an  elevated  country,  composed  of  a  number  of  soft 
beds  of  sandstone  of  varying  thickness  and  softness,  underlaid  by  im- 
mense beds  of  shale,  it  has  been  worn  down  and  cut  out  by  rills,  creeks^, 
and  streams,  leaving  this  strange,  weird  country  to  be  the  wonder  of  all 
generations.'' 

The  rock  formations  of  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  Valley  are  very^ 
similar  to  those  on  the  east  and  south  toward  the  Wind  River  and  Rat- 
tlesnake Mountain  ranges.  The  older  rock  formations,  the  Oarbon- 
iferous,  Triassic,  and  Jurassic,  very  generally  appear,  with  less  of  the 
Cretaceous  or  newer  formations  than  south  of  the  general  Rocky  Mount-, 
ain  chain,  except  perhaps  the  valley  plains,  with  more  or  less  of  the' 
Tertiary  drift  overlying  them.  In  the  Wind  River  Valley  the  fantas- 
tically eroded,  friable,  gray  sandstone  buttes  cover  both  slopes  of  the 
Wind  River  and  Shoshone  ranges.  The  formations  of  Snake  River 
Valley  are  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Shoshone 
range,  as  shown  in  the  lower  and  upper  Gros  Ventre  Buttes,  and  some 
formations  crop  out  as  low  as  the  lower  Silurian,  which  appear  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Teton  range.  The  mass  of  the  ranges  on  either 
side  of  this  valley  are  composed  mainly  of  dark  gray  gneiss  rocks  and 
gneissic  granite.  The  hills  and  low  lands  of  this  valley  being  covered 
with  grass  show  less  exposure  of  rock  formations.  Gold  is  said  to  ex- 
ist in  the  drift  of  Snake  River,  Gros  Ventre,  and  other  streams  of  this 
valley. 
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THE  FLORA  OF  WYOMING. 

The  flora  of  Wyoming  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  test  of  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  in  the  production  of  vegetation.  Experiments  have 
«hown  that  whenever  there  is  soil  in  these  moantainous  regions  it  has 
the  primary  elements  of  productiveness.  The  extent  to  which  this  is 
productive  of  vegetation  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  depth  of  the  sur- 
face stratum  of  the  mold,  of  the  drift  elements  which  compose  it,  and 
of  moisture.  To  the  extent  these  essentials  exist  the  flora  of  the  Terri- 
tory flourishes. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  plants  indigenous  to  Wyoming  found 
within  its  borders  which  flourish  wherever  vegetation  is  found.  Their 
<5omplete  enumeration,  by  their  botanical  names,  would  be  too  extensive 
for  the  limits  of  this  report.  The  flora  of  the  Territory  comprehends, 
in  addition  to  the  flowering  plants,  large  variety  of  grasses,  some  sixty 
species  5  mosses,  lichens,  and  various  species  of  tree  flora.  While  some 
varieties  of  the  latter — the  aspen,  box-elder,  Cottonwood,  ash,  willow, 
and  buffalo  shrub — are  found  along  the  various  water- courses,  the  real 
forests  of  the  Territory  are  in  the  mountain  ranges,  which  mainly  con- 
sist of  the  coniferous  species — ^pine,  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock  and  fir. 
The  pine  is  generally  of  the  Norway  species,  hard  and  white.  The 
thriftiness  and  density  of  the  coniferous  forests  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  Territory  and  their  elevation  on  the  mountain  ranges.  The  Teton, 
Shoshone,  Wind  River.  Owl  Creek,  and  Big  Horn  ranges  contain  the 
heaviest  and  thriftiest  Dodies  of  timber,  while  the  Sweetwater,  Battle- 
snake,  Medicine  Bow,  and  Laramie  ranges  are  fairly  supplied.  East  of 
the  South  Powder  are  densely  wooded  tracts. 

TIMBKR. 

An  interesting  feature  concerning  the  growth  of  timber  is  the  limit  of 
altitude  at  which  it  will  grow.  Measurements  of  timber  li  mits  of  various 
mountains  have  been  maide,  which  show  the  heights,  In  their  respective 
latitudes,  above  which  coniferous  trees — the  hardiest  of  any  species — will 
not  grow.  The  timber  line  of  Mount  Washburn  is  9,900  feet  above  sea 
level,  while  the  altitude  of  that  mountain  is  10,388;  the  timber  line  of 
Mount  Hayden,  of  the  Teton  range,  is  11,000  feet,  while  its  altitude  is 
13,858  feet  above  the  sea  5  'the  timber  line  of  Wind  River  range  is  10,160 
feet,  while  its  general  altitude  is  1 1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  timber 
lines  of  other  Wyoming  mountains  are  given,  but  the  foregoing  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  elevation  at  which  the  hardiest  flora  will  grow. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continental  divide  the  timt)er  grows  to 
a  greater  height,  is  straigbter  and  more  dense  than  on  the  western  slope. 
This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  lower  altitude  and  to  stronger  vegetiition 
.properties.  The  growth  of  timber  in  Wyoming,  during  its  general  00- 
<2upancy  by  the  Indians,  was  also,  to  a  great  extent,  retarded  by  forest 
fires,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  the  cause  of  its  sparseness  on 
the  plains,  and  its  comparative  small  size  in  general.  The  fact  that 
wherever  trees  are  transplanted  in  localities  along  the  streams  they 
grow  without  care  or  attention ;  and  they  will  also  grow  in  almost  any 
locality  on  the  plains  if  water  is  furnished  them  through  irrigation,  and 
devastating  prairie  fires  are  not  allowed. 

As  a  whole,  the  flora  of  Wyoming,  its  flowering  plants  of  many 
genera  and  over  a  thousand  species,  its  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  region  of  the  mountainous  sections  of 
the  continent.    With  the  exception  of  the  harder  varieties  of  timber, 
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snch  as  beech,  maple,  oak,  hickory,  &c.,  which  do  not  naturally  grow  in 
Wyoming,  the  indigenous  species,  because  of  their  hard,  tenacious 
qualities,  supply  nearly  all  the  demands  required  for  economic  uses. 

From  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable  it  is  estimated  that  Wyoming 
contains  an  area  of  about  24,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  16,000,000  acres, 
of  forests,  distributed  over  the  Territory  as  above  indicated.  Large 
quantities  of  the  timber  of  this  vast  area  are  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

FAUNA  OF  WYOMING. 

The  fauna  of  Wyoming  is  extensive  in  all  its  genera  and  8i>ecie8« 
Probably  no  State  or  Territory  excels  it  in  this  respect. 

aruculata  A2n>  molluska. 

Of  the  Articulata  (jointed  animals)  Wyoming  has  a  moderate  pro- 
portion as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country,  such  as  worms, 
spiders,  insects,  &c.  But  there  is  no  section  of  the  continent  where  the 
human  family  and  the  domestic  animals  are  as  slightly  annoyed  with 
flies,  mosquitoes,  fleas,  and  similar  pests,  as  in  this  Territory.  Hence 
man  and  beast  can  rest  secure  from  these  afflictions.  This  is  found  to 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  immense  live-stock  interests  so  extensively 
engaged  in  here. 

There  are  about  eighty  species  of  the  Molluska  fauna,  the  snail,  clam, 
&c. 

The  amphibious  fauna  also  has  its  representatives  in  the  frog,  &c.,  as 
does  the  reptilian  fauna  of  that  age  in  reptiles,  such  as  the  rattlesnake 
and  other  common  species. 

FOOD-FISHBS. 

The  Devonian  age.  the  next  in  order  of  animal  life,  first  developed 
this  species  of  animal  food.  Of  these,  some  fifty  species  abound  in  the 
watercourses  and  lakes  of  Wyoming,  including  the  choice  favorite  of 
all,  the  speckled  mountain-brook  trout.  These  are  plentiful  in  all  the 
clear,  cool  water-courses  of  the  Territory,  except  the  Forth  Platte  and 
its  tributaries,  and  include  some  three  species.  Besides,  there  are 
several  species  of  suckers,  catfish,  bass,  pickerel,  sunfish,  pike,  &c.,  in 
the  various  water-courses  of  the  Temtory. 

The  legislature  of  the  Territory  has  enacted  laws  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  protection  of  fish  in  its  watercourses  and  lakes  for  food  pur- 
poses, and  to  that  end  provides  for  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
governor,  who  has  '*  entire  control  and  supervision  of  the  public  waters 
pertaining  to  the  collection,  propagation,  culture,  distribution,  and  pro- 
tection of  fish  in  Wyoming  Territory,  and  shall  distribute  all  fish  coming 
into  his  hands,  fairly  among  the  several  counties.''  Each  county  also 
appoints  a  county  fish  commissioner.  The  last  report  of  the  com- 
missioner, jast  submiti:ed  to  this  offlice,  shows  that  a  fish  hatchery  has 
recently  been  constructed  near  Laramie  City,  on  the  abandoned  military 
reservation  of  Fort  Sanders,  adjoining  Laramie  River,  in  which  the 
first  installment  of  200,000  eggs  of  the  salmon  trout  species  were  de- 
posited. Prior  to  this,  however,  the  work  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
commissioner  for  some  five  years,  through  the  purchase  of  young  fish 
for  distribution.  Since  then,  September,  1884,  631,000  salmon  trout, 
brook  trout,  whitefish,  and  carp  have  been  hatched  and  distributed  in 
the  waters  of  the  Territory.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  Wyoming  is  contributing  largely 
6288  I— VOL  n 72 
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to  the  food  anpply  of  the  Territory,  and  is  protected  by  law,  in  lela- 
tion  to  the  damming  of  streams,  the  time  when  fish  mnst  not  be  canglit, 
fto. 


An  interesting  genera  of  the  fauna  of  a  section  are  the  birds.  A 
list  of  those  Inhabiting  this  Territory  inclndes  abont  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  species,  of  which  some  twelve  species  are  birds  of  prey, 
besides  game  and  varioas  other  species. 

The  following  list  has  been  kindly  famished  by  Mr.  Frank  Bond,  who 
has  given  years  of  attention  to  this  subject  in  this  Territory,  and  has 
gathered  and  moaoted  a  large  collection  for  his  private  muBeom. 

AlM<tftk«  Jnrdt  of  WyomiHg. 


OnthlldM  ... 

Aludldn.... 
ByMooUda.. 


011v»b>eked  thnuh ... 

Heimlt  Umiah 

MoDDtAfa)  mooklliff-blrd 

Ctt-biid 

Brmrn  thnuh 

WeatcTD  bloe-blid 

SobT-STOinicd  kinl^t . 
OoliUD-otainwd  ku^el 
Bhw-gnj  Eii»t4iat(iiisc. 
Lmg^Ua  ohiokmdee . . 
UoDDtala  nhlcludM  ... 
Plnmbaiu  b<uh-tlt . . 
SImidmNbiUed  DQtbM 
Ked-bined  nntiutoh. 

Pygmynntlifttch 

BrowB  orcoiei 

Hook  wren 

Wealam  lumu  wien 

Winter  wren 

Lona-bUlad  aanbwna., 

Sho^liUled  nunh  vnn 

Horned  Urk. 

Amorioan  titlark _. 

^njni^'A  pipit 

Blue  wllow-bHksd  wnblar  -  ■ 

HuhTlllo  mrbler 

Oraiig»<]n>irii«d  watblei 

tnattmea  wubler 

SamiiWT  yellow  biid 

We>t«n>  ygUov-ramp  wubkr. 

BiMkbnni'i  irublar 

Btuik4itd-j-elkiw  varbler 

W«c-t>il  irvblaT 

llBryUnd  relloir-tliraM 

IbecUllmy'i  wublei 

LoDg.taUed  cbit 

BlAok-oppfd  ^j-tmiehta 

American  redittut 

Crimwm-bcadeil  tanagsr 

White-helled  BiraUow 

Cliff  awallow 

Bankawallov 

Boaeb-wiBirad  awallov 

Pnr^  martin 

Bohemian  niwliig. 

CacoliDB  vaiwlDB 

Townaend'e     Hj-oatohing 
tbmeh. 

Sed4ved  lireo 

Flamban'agreenlet 

White-nunpad  ibilke 

Svenlng  groibeak 

Pine  cnwlMnk .......... 

Purple  ftnoh 


Anoithnik  lnf[lodj^ 


Telmatodytea  palOHtela. 
Clatotbonia  itellHli. 
Sremopblla  alpeatris. 
AaUraa  ladoTUiiiuia. 
Neococj*  apragalL 


Helmlntbopblla  aetata, 
BehBtnthophlla  peitfiiia. 


0«atbln>i*U. 

Geottalypla  UasgOllTTa}! 
leterta  Tirana  lonei — 
Uvlodlotea  paaUIiu 
Betoptiaga  mtlclUa. 
Plrann  Indovidaiia. 


-pla  UasgHllTTaJI. 

Firana  loneioaDU. 
itea  padlUia. 


ranga  Indi 


Tireo  oliTaoena^ 


Pinlcola 
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AUttofihe  Hrdi  qf  YTyoMin^— ContinnedL 


FtiagfflidA 


Iotarid» 


OonridA 


TjmoMddm 


StrigidM 


IWoonifds 


Common  namOi 


#      SpeoiM. 


CypaaMdM  .„. 

TroohelldA ... 
A1oadimd» . . . 

CnonlidA 

PiddB 


Amerioan  red  croM-bill 

6waioBoii*8  rosy  flnoh 

Pino  linnet  

American  eoldfinob 

Snow  bunting 

Lapland  longspnr  

Chesnnt-collared  longspor . . . 

Black-breasted  loogspnr 

Baird's  savanna  sparrow 

Common  savanna  sparrow  . . . 

Bay>winged  banting 

Lincoln's  song  sparrow 

Swamp  song  sparrow 

Eastern  snow  Dird 

Gray-beaded  snow*bird 

Tree  sparrow 

Chipping  sparrow 

Clay-colored  sparrow 

White'browea  crown  sparrow 

Lark  sparrow 

White- winged  blackbird 

Black-headed  song  grosbeak  . 

Larali  painted  flnoh 

Arctic  towhee 

Green-tailed  towhee 

Cowbird 

Bed- winged  blackbird 

Yellow-headed  blackbird 

Western  meadow  lark 

Bollock's  oriole 

Bine-headed  grackle 

American  raven 

White-necked  raven 

Comm<Hi  American  crow 

Clark's  crow 

Bine  crow 

Magpie 

SteUar's  Jay 

Long-crested  Jay 

Bocky  Hoontain  Jay 

King-bird 

Arkansas  fly-catcher 

Cessins  tyrant  fly-catcher 

Ash-throated  flycatcher 

Say's  Bewee  flycatcher 

Little  western  flycatcher 

Hammond's  flycatcher 

Wright's  flycatcher   

Knttall's  poor-wlll 

Night-hawk 

White-throated  rock  swift . . . 

Korthem  black-clond  swift . . , 

Knby-throated  hamming  bird 

Belted  king-flsher 

Black-billed  cnckoo 

Pileated  woodpecker 

Hairy  woodpecker 

Pole-backed  three-toed  wood- 
pecker. 

Bed-bellied  woodpecker 

Bed-headed  wooapecker ... 

Mexican  flicker 

Great  homed  owl 

Screech  owl 

American  long-eared  owl... 

Short-eared  owl    

Bnrrowiog  owl 

Marsh  harrier 

Sharp-shinned  hawk  . 

Cooper's  hawk 

American  goshawk 

Lanner  falcon 

Peregrine  falcon 

Pigeon  falcon 

American  merlin 

Rasty-crowned  falcon 

Bed-tailed  buzzard 

Swainson's  bnzzard 

American  rongh-Iagged  bns- 
zard. 

Ferrnginris  rough  legged  bns- 


• ••« • • • 


Loxia  onrvirostra  amerloana. 
Lencostcte  tephroootia. 
Chrysomitris  pinns. 
Astragalinos  tristis. 
Plectropbanea  nivalis. 
Centrophanes  lapponions. 
Centrophanes  omaUa. 
Bbyncnopbanes  macoownL 
Paasercalus  bairdi. 
Passerculus  sandvicensis  savaoAi 
Povecetes  gramineos. 
Melospiza  unoolni. 
Meloepiza  palustristris. 
Junco  biemalis. 
Jonco  hlemalis  canioepa. 
Spizella  monticola. 
Spizella  domestioa. 
Spizella  pallida. 
Zonotricna  lencophzya. 
Chondesta  grammica. 
Calamospisa  bicolor. 
Zaureloaia  melanocepbalA. 
Passerina  amcsna. 
Pipilo  maculatus  aiotiona. 
Pipilo  chlomsns. 
Molothms  i^er. 
Agelaeus  phosnioeus. 
Xanthooephalus  icterooephalna. 
Stumella  neglecta. 
Icterus  bullockL 
Scolecophagus  cyanooephalua. 
Corvus  corax. 
Corvus  cryptdencna. 
Corvns  frugivema. 
Picicorvns  columbianns. 
Gymnodtta  cyanooephala. 
Pica  mstica  hudsonfoa. 
Cyanocitta  stellerL 
Czanocitto  macrolopha. 
Perisoreus  canadensis  oi^itaUa. 
Tryannos  carolinensis. 
Tyrannna  verticalis. 
Tryannns  vociferana. 
Myiarohus  cineresoana. 
Sayiomis  sayi. 
Empidonax  pnsillns. 
Smpidonax  hammondL 
Empidonax  obscuma. 
PbauBnopiilua  nnttallL 
Chordedues  popetue. 
PanvptUa  saxatiUs. 
KephoBcetes  niger  borealia. 
Trocbnlus  colnbris. 
Cerjie  alcyon. 

Coccygus  erethrophthalmna. 
Hylotomus  pileatns. 
Picus  villoeus. 
Pious  arcticns  dorsalla. 

Centni-ns  oaq»linns. 

Melanerpes  erithrooephalns. 

Coluptes  mexicanus. 

Bubo  virginianua. 

Scops  asio. 

Asio  wilsoniaaus. 

Asio  acciptrianus. 

Speotyto  cunicnlaria  hypogsa. 

Circus  oyaneus  hudaonina. 

Acdpiter  ftiscus. 

Acdpiter  cooperL 

Asiur  atricapillua. 

Faloo  mexicanus. 

Falco  peregrinus. 

Falco  colnmbariua. 

Falco  columbuina  riohardtooJ. 

Falco  sparvefins. 

Buteo  borealia. 

Buteo  swainsoni. 

Archibutes  lagopus  aaiioti-jo 

hannia. 
Arohibuteo  ferrogineaa. 
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AUttof  ike  Wd9  of  Fjromifi^— </Ontinned. 


Order. 


BAptores 

Colnmbn 
Oalline  . 


LimioolA 


HerodionM..... 
Aleotorides..... 


LammellnMtrM. 


Bteganopodes . 
LongipennM.. 


Pygq^eB. 


libily. 


Fttloonide . 

Colnmbide 
TelraonidsD 


Charadriine  .  .. 

Beonrvirostride 
Phalaropodids . 
SeolopaddflB 


Ardeida 

Gmldft. 
BallidA. 
AnatidA 


PeUoanidflB . . 
Laridfld 

Colymbide . . 
Podioipedids 


Common  name. 


Speoiea. 


(Golden  eagle 

Bald  eagle 

Fish  hawk 

Momine  dove 

Spine-tail  grouse  or  sage  grouse 

Pintail  gronse 

Graynmed  groose '. 

Willowptarmi^an  

Bocky  Mountain  snow  grouse. 

Black -bellied  plover 

Golden  plover 

KiUdeer  plover 

Bing-neck  plover 

Mountain  plover 

American  avooet 

Stilt 

Wilson's  phalarope 

Korthem  phalarope 

Wilson's  snipe 

Bed'breastea  snipe . 

Semoi-palmated  sandpiper 

Least  sandpiper 

White-mmped  sandpiper 

Great  marbled  godwii 

Willet 

Greater  yellow-shanks  tatler. . 
Lesser  yellow-shanks  tatler. . . 

Solitary  tatler 

Spotted  sandpiper 

upland  plover 

Long-billed  curlew 

Great  blue  heron — ; 

Green  heron 

American  bittern 

White  or  whooping  crane 

Sand-hill  crane 

Yirginiarail 

Coot 

Trumpeter  swan 

American  white-fronted  goose. 

Snow  goose 

Canada  goose 

Hntchin's  goose 

Mallard  duck 

Pin-tail  duck !...4 

Gad  wall  du  ck 

Widgeon 

Green-winged  teal 

Blue-winged  teal 

Cinnamon  teal 

Shoveller  duck 

Wood  duck 

Bed-head  duck 

Canvas-back  duck 

Bu£Se-head  duck 

GkKMander 

Hooded  merganser 

American  white  pelican 

Bing-billedgull..... 

Common  tern 

Black  tern 

Great  northern  diver  or  loon . . 

Homed  grebe. 

Pied-bilf grebe 


Aqnila  ohrysetus. 
HalisBrus  leucocephalns. 
Pandiori  halisetus. 
Zenaidnra  caroliuensi*. 
Centrocercus  urophailaaas. 
Pedioecetes  phasumellnr* 
Bonasa  umbellus  umbsMfn. 
Lagopos  albns. 
Lagopus  leuourus. 
Sqnatarola  helvetica. 
Cnradrius  dominions. 
JSgialitis  vociferans. 
iBgialitis  semipalmatus. 
Piraasooys  montanus. 
Becurvirostra'americana 
Himantopus  mexicanus. 
SteeanopuB  wilsonL 
Lobipesiiypoboreus. 
Gallinaeo  wilsonL 
Macrorhampbus  griseus. 
Ereuntes  ptisillns. 
Actodromus  minutUla. 
Actodromus  bonapartiL 
LiTDOsa  foeda. 
Symphemia  semipalmata. 
Totanus  melanoleuous. 
Tetanus  flaviceps. 
Bhynascophilus  solitarlus 
Tringoides  macularlns. 
Bartramia  longicauda. 
Knmenus  loufprostiis. 
Ardea  herodias. 
Butorides  viresoens. 
Botanrus  mugltuis. 
Grus  americana. 
Grus  pratensis. 
Ballus  virginianus. 
Fulica  americana. 
Cygnus  buccinator. 
Anser  albifrons  gambeli. 
Chen  hyperboreus. 
Branta  canadensis. 
Branta  oanadensia  hntchinaL 
Anas  boschas. 
Daflla  acuta. 
Chaulelasmus  starepema. 
Mareca  americana. 

luerquedula  carolinenals. 
lerquedula  diacors. 

luerquedula  oyanoptera. 

Tpatiua  clyeato. 
Aizsponsa. 

Fuligula  ferina  Americana. 
Fnligula  vallisneria. 
Clangula  albeola. 
Mergus  murganser. 
Mei^s  cncuUatus. 
Pelicanus  trachyrhynchna. 
Lams  Delawarensis. 
Sterna  hirundo. 
HydrochelidonJariformia. 
Colymbus  torqnatus. 
Podioeps  oomutus  oalifomloaa. 
PodylympuB  podioeps. 


MAMMALS. 

The  next  and  last  genera  of  the  fauna  of  Wyoming  are  the  mammals^ 
Probably  no  State  or  Territory  of  the  nation  can  present  a  more  gen- 
eral and  extensive  catalogue  of  this  genera.  There  are  about  thirty 
known  species,  of  which  the  following  are  prominent: 

The  blunt-nose  and  G^la  bats ;  the  jumping  and  the  bank  mice ;  the 
mountain  rat ;  the  red,  striped,  and  the  lined  tail  squirrels ;  weasels ; 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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the  yellow  and  the  striped  skanks ;  wolverines ;  the  marmot  or  wood- 
chnck;  the  yellow  porcupine:  the  prairie  dog ;  bairds  and  the  jack  rab- 
bits, of  which  the  woods  and  the  plains  are  full.  Of  the  fur-bearing 
animals  are  the  mink,  otter,  ermine,  and  American  beaver.  Of  the 
animals  of  prey,  are  the  red,  grey,  silver-grey,  cross,  and  the  swift  fox; 
the  gray  wolf;  coyotes:  lynx;  badger:  wildcat;  the  black  footed  fer- 
ret; and  the  mountain  lion. 

The  game  animals  are  the  mountain  sheep ;  mountain  goat ;  antelope; 
elk ;  the  black  and  the  white  tailed  deer ;  the  moose ;  the  black,  cinna- 
mon, brown,  and  the  silver  grizzly  bears,  although  the  grizzly  species 
is  not  so  numerous  as  the  others  named.  The  buffalo  has  nearly  be- 
come extinct,  though  there  are  a  few  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  in 
some  of  the  more  isqlated  regions  of  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory.    , 

Wyoming  in  its  more  primitive  days  was  a  paradise  for  wild  animals, 
which  roamed  over  its  domain  by  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions. 
But  after  the  advent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway,  the  pioneer  settler, 
the  merciless  hunter  and  sportsman  from  the  States,  and  from  foreign 
countries  even,  their  numbers  grew  less — grew  less  because  of  their 
great  slaughter  for  gain  and  sport,  until  today  many  of  the  larger 
species  are  becoming  scarce.  To  check  the  destruction  of  the  food  game 
of  Wyoming,  to  the  unreasonable  and  merciless  extent  to  which  it  had 
been  carriecl  for  gain  and  for  sport,  the  legislature,  in  1869,  enacted  a  law 
for  its  protection.  This  was  amended  in  1875  by  a  more  stringent  en- 
actment, "  For  the  protection,  aud  to  prevent  the  destruction,  of  wild 
game."  Among  other  things,  limiting  the  time  when  it  might  be  killed 
for  food  only.  In  1882,  the  legislature  again  amended  the  law  with 
still  more  stringent  provisions  and  penalties  for  its  violation.  .  This 
latter  enactment  is  the  law  of  the  Territory,  and  prohibits  the  pursuing, 
hunting,  or  killing  or  capture  by  any  means,  of  deer,  elk,  moose,  mountain 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  antelope,  or  buffalo  between  Augustl  and  Oc- 
tober 15  in  each  year.  It  also  prohibits  the  killing  or  destruction,  by 
any  means,  of  any  species  of  game  birds,  except  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  from  spring  time  until  autumn  ;  and  quail  and  some  other  kin- 
dred species  are  prohibited  from  being  killed  at  all  until  March,  1886, 
and  thereafter  only  in  the  month  of  September.  It  also  prohibits  the 
killing  or  ensnaring  of  wild  ducks,  brant,  and  geese,  between  May  15 
and  August  15  of  any  year.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  kill  any  fowl  or 
bird  that  subsists  on  insects  only  as  food,  during  any  time  of  any  year. 
The  existing  enactment  alsa  prohibits  the  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  of 
the  carcass,  or  any  part  thereof,  suitable  lor  food,  of  any  of  the  species 
of  animals  or  birds  enumerated  in  the  law,  save  during  the  time  allowed 
for  their  killing.  It  is  also  unlawful  tor  any  person,  company,  or  cor- 
poration to  purchase  or  obtain  in  any  manner  any  green  or  untanned 
hides  of  any  of  the  animals  mentioned  above ;  or  to  transport  the  same 
after  the  passage  of  the  rresent  law,  enacted  March  9, 1882.  The  law 
also  provides  that  no  person  shall  kill  more  of  the  game  animals  thus 
named  than  they  can  use  or  dispose  of  for  food ;  except  that  any  citi- 
zen of  the  Territory  may  kill  any  game  for  his  own  and  family's  use  for 
food  within  10  miles  of  the  residence  of  such  citizen. 

The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  game  law  of  Wyoming  is  a  fine 
of  $100  for  each  offense,  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reckless  and  inordinate  slaughter  of  the 
wild  game  of  Wyoming  is  prohibited  by  law,  accompanied  with  strin- 
gent penalties,  which  the  executive  authorities  are  bouud  to  enforce. 
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CLIMATIO  CHARACTER. 

GlimatB  being  the  atmospheric  caDdition  of  a  locality  in  relation  to 
the  phenomena  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c.,  it  has  much  to  do  with 
changing  the  t»ne  and  habits  of  the  body  and  mind  of  mankind — more 
or  less  affects  animal  life.  (Temperature  is  insidious  in  its  effect  upon 
the  sensibilities  of  the  human  structure,  in  its  work  of  strengthening  or 
weakening  them.  Hence  it  is  that  altitude  and  latitude  are  important 
considerations  in  the  selection  of  human  abodes.  Scientific  conclusions 
and  practical  observations  are  the  best  tests  in  this  relation. 

Experience,  in  very  many  cases,  has  amply  demonstiated  that  the  cli- 
matic characteristics  of  the  elevated  portions  of  the  continent  are  more 
favorable  to  health  and  longevity,  have  a  greater  controlling  influence 
over  most  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  than  the  lower  {dtitudes  on 
the  sea-coasts  and  in  the  great  river  valleys.  The  climate  of  these  lat- 
ter regions  is  more  or  less  affected  by  marine  or  ocean  influences  which 
are  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  great  central  elevations  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  climatic  influences  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  also  vary,  ^ong  the  same  parallel  of  almost  any  degree  of 
north  latitude  from  east  to  west,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  atmosphere 
increases  in  warmth.  Were  it  not  for  the  heat  of  the  tropical  regions, 
which  is  distributed  over  the  continent  by  atmospheric  currents  as  well 
as  by  the  thermal  ocean  and  gulf  currents,  the  high  elevations  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  regions  would  be  too  rigorously  cold  for  habitation. 
But  through  these  tempering  influences  they  are  not  only  habitable, 
but  delightful  and  healthful  portions  of  the  continent;  far  more  so  than 
the  Atlantic  coast,  or  the  great  river  valleys  which  approximate  the  sea- 
level  on  either  side  of  the  great  continental  divide.  The  humid  trop- 
ical winds  and  the  equatorial  warn)  Japanese  currents  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean — which  are  similar  to  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic — reaching  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  the  continent, 
produce  the  mild  and  even  temperature  of  these  coasts,  and,  with  cli- 
matic modifications,  extend  to  the  elevated  Rocky  Mountain  regions  of 
the  interior. 

These  modifications  are  mainly  produced  by  the  high  snow-capped 
and  almost  unbroken  mountain  ranges  of  the  western  coast — the  Gas- 
cade  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  latter  of  which  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  to  an  elevation  of  some  8,000  feet  j  while  still  above  this  lies  per- 
petual snow.  These,  to  some  degree,  are  barriers  against  the  extension 
of  these  warm  atmospheric  currents  of  the  oceans  over  the  interior 
Bocky  Mountain  elevations.  Hence,  as  these  mild  winds,  heated  by  the 
tropical  ocean  currents,  sweep  over  the  snow-capped  mountain  ranges 
and  around  their  extremities,  and  thus  pass  over  vast  arid  regions  in 
their  course  to  the  great  Bocky  Mountain  elevations,  they  become  some- 
what tempered,  and  give  to  them  the  salubrious  climate  that  we  have. 
The  moisture  that  comes  upon  the  mountain  ranges,  in  the  way  of  rain, 
during  the  rainy  season  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  slight  from  January  to 
May. 

Up  the  Pacific  coast  and  north  from  San  Francisco,  and  about  west 
from  Salt  Lake  and  the  southern  limit  of  Wyoming,  the  humid  Japa- 
nese currents  strike  the  coast,  as  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  rain&lL 
At  Sacramento  the  average  rainfall  for  the  winter  months  of  1378, 1879, 
and  1880,  was  12.53  inches ;  for  the  spring  months,  6.94  inches ;  for  the 
summer  months,  .04  inch;  for  the  autumn  months,  1.53  inches;  mak- 
ing a  total  average  of  24.04  inches  for  each  of  those  years.  At  Fort 
Oanby,  Wash.,  555  miles  farther  north,  the  average  rainfall  for  the  four 
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seasons  of  the  same  years  was:  For  winter  months.  32.81  inches ;  for 
spring  months,  13.66  inches ;  for  summer  months,  5.60  inches ;  for  au- 
tumn months.  14.59  inches ;  making  the  total  average  66.60  indies,  or 
a  difference  oi  42.57  inches  in  favor  of  the  northern  x>oint.  Again,  the 
mean  anhnal  temperature  at  San  Francisco  is  about  55^,  while  the 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Steilacoom,  Wash.,  650  mUes  north,  is  51^ 
.a  difference  of  only  4o. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  climatic  temperature  increases  in 
warmth  from  east  to  west,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Augusta,  Me.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  45^,  while 
that  of  Steilacoom,  Wash.,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  51^.  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  Boston  is  48^,  while  that  of  San  Francisco  is  55o. 
At  Fort  Bridger,  in  Southwestern  Wyoming,  about  on  this  parallel  of  lat- 
itude from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  some  800  miles  east  of  the  latter 
place,  the  me^n  annual  temperature  is  41^,  and  this  at  an  altitude  of 
6,753  feet  above  the  sea-level,  that  much  higher  than  that  of  either  of 
the  other  terminal  coast  points. 

As  the  Forth  Pacific  winds  from  the  west  pass  over  the  Japan  cur- 
rents, they  are  warmed  by  superabundant  heat  and  bring  both  moisture 
and  warmth  to  our  western  coast.  Between  the  fourtieth  and  forty-sev- 
enth parallels  of  north  latitude  they  suddenly  fall  in  temperature  through 
a  change  of  climatic  conditions,  and  rainfall  follows.  Meteorological  rec- 
ords near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver  note  a  total  rainfaU  of  over 
7  feet  in  a  single  year. 

The  humid  equatorial  winds  which  thus  approach  the  Pacific  coast, 
pass  over  the  surface  of  the  continent  eastward,  producing  varied  cli- 
matic conditions  as  they  rise  over  and  beyond  the  Cascade  and  Sierra 
Banges,  through  valleys,  over  the  great  plains,  and  across  the  Bocky 
Mountain  plateau,  of  which  Wyoming  is  a  part.  These  atmospheric 
conditions,  with  which  this  Territory  is  thus  surrounded,  give  it  a  cli- 
mate salubrious  and  enjoyable. 

Wyoming  .being  centrally  located  in  the  great  elevation  and  plain 
region,  has  the  advantage  of  varied  climatic  degrees  through  its  mount- 
ains and  valleys,  its  surface  altitude  .being  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  From  this  general  surface  of  the  plains,  mountain  ranges,  plateaus, 
and  peaks  rise  from  6,000  to  various  elevation  s  up  to  13,850  feet,  the  altitude 
of  the  highest  peak,  and  from  the  same  general  surface  the  altitude  of 
the  valleys  fall  from  6,000  to  various  elevations  as  low  as  3,500  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Forests  are  not  produced  where  rainfall,  which  includes  snow,  is  less 
than  25  inches.  Hence,  the  higher  the  mountain  the  more  the  moist- 
ure^ and  moisture  retains  heat,  and  heat  tempers  the  atmosphere,  and 
gives  us  our  various  climatic  conditions. 

The  average  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  entire  Territory  which 
lies  north  of  the  isothermal  line  of  52^,  is  about  44^.  In  the  mountain 
ranges  it  is  sometimes  as  low  an  average  as  36^ ;  while  on  the  plains 
on  the  east  it  averages  45°  to  46°.  In  the  Green  Biver  Valley  region 
the  average  is  about  42^,  and  in  the  Big  Horn  Yalley  about  the  same, 
while  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sweetwater,  Korth  Platte,  and  Powder 
Bivers,  it  is  near  that  of  the  eastern  plains. 

The  valleys  of  the  Big  Horn,  Green,  Sweetwater,  and  the  K'orth 
Platte  extension  of  the  latter  are  great  distributions  of  the  warm  ocean 
current  winds  from  the  Pacific  coast  over  the  Territory,  the  Green 
and  Sweetwater  Valleys  being  connected  by  the  South  Pass,  an  opening 
between  the  Wind  Biver  and  Sweetwater  Mountain  ranges ;  which,  by 
the  way,  became  historic  as  the  great  overland  trail  to  the  western 
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coast  before  the  advance  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  first  traversed  by  General  Fremont. 

The  climatic  influences  thus  outlined,  as  culminating  in  Wyoming, 
makes  the  Territory  a  superior  region  of  the  continent  for  the 'abode  of 
mankind ;  superior  because  of  its  high,  dry,  mild  and  equa\)le  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  with  a  salubrity  unexcelled.  Its  greatest  humidity 
is  from  the  middle  of  autumn  to  the  middle  of  spring,  the  remaining  por-  * 
tions  of  the  year  being  dryer.  In  midsummer  there  are  some  few  days 
when  the  heat  rises  to  90^  at  meridian,  but  the  nights  are  always 
cool.  And  so  in  midwinter,  there  are  some  days,  but  seldom  continti- 
ous,  when  the  temperature  falls  to  zero,  and  even  far  below,  but  it  is  not 
felt  as  severely  as  the  temperature  at  15°  or  20°  above  zero  in  low 
humid  altitudes  of  the  coasts  or  great  river  valleys. 

The  annual  rain  (including  snow)  fall  of  Wyoming  prior  to  the  past 
three  or  four  years  was  from  9  to  14  inches,  but  the  past  three  years  it 
has  increased. 

Although  high  winds  sometimes  prevail,  cyclones  and  tornadoes 
never  visit  this  Territory ;  neither  are  thunder  storms  frequent.  These 
conflicts  of  the  atmospheric  currents  are  wholly  incident  to  the  vast 
plains  below. 

To  more  definitely  show  the  variations  and  the  mean  temperature, 
rainfall,  and  prevailing  winds  of  Wyoming,  for  the  past  ten  years  or 
more,  from  January,  1875,  to  November  1, 1886,  the  following  meteorolog- 
ical observations,  made  at  the  United  States  Signal  Service  station  at 
Cheyenne,  are  given : 


187S. 


1876. 


MT7. 


1878. 


Month. 


Janoary 

February 

liaroh 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

Angnst — 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Febraary .^ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aafout 

September 

October 

Noveuiber 

December 

January 

F%.bniary 

M'.rch 

April 

Y^y 

Jane 

Jaly 

ALCnst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Febmary 


Barom> 
eter. 


Thermometer. 


o 

29.705 
20.820 
20.810 
20.045 
20.013 
80.-004 
80. 108 
•30.052 
80.118 
30.046 
20.857 
20.850 
20.851 
20.85i 
20.781 
20.894 
20.004 
80. 010 
80.035 
80.027 
80. 052 
20.044 
20.453 
20.804 
20.808 
80.007 
29.834 
29.858 
29.824 
29.959 
80.030 
80  073 
29.903 
29.978 
29.942 
29.953 
29.879 
29.780 


Mean. 


12.5 
25.6 
24.8 
86.9 
54.7 
63.7 
64.0 
63.2 
56.0 
47.9 
30.8 
38.4 
23.8 
80.7 
20.8 
42.4 
50.6 
60.8 
72.8 
66.5 
67.3 
46.9 
88.2 
23.4 
26.0 
31.6 
85.9 
88.2 
60.8 
60.0 
70.2 
67.9 
56.2 
40.0 
30.1 
289 
25.3 
39.0 


Max. 


o 

4S 

66 
62 
66 
80 
93 
86 
88 
87 
76 
60 
67 
64 
68 
60 
76 
81 
93 
96 
92 
86 
76 
68 
63 
50 
58 
67 
67 
81 
87 
96 
91 
88 
77 
66 
64 
49 
68 


Min. 


88 

11 

9 

2 

26 

86 

46 

86 

26 

11 

20 

8 

1 

0 

8 

4 

27 

28 

44 

84 

27 

23 

0 

14 

14 

13 

2 

9 

27 

82 

48 

44 

27 

8 

12 

10 

9 

• 


h 


s 


Inehei. 
.42 
.06 
.23 
.60 
1.20 
.29 
4.47 
2.12 
1.84 
.60 
.84 
.03 
.02 
.06 
.64 
.28 
.60 
.10 
.79 
.26 
.00 
.00 
.82 
.21 
.20 
.14 

•  vo 

1.11 

2.24 

1.27 

.48 

.88 

2.02 

L99 

.17 

.88 

.08 

.18 


W. 

W. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

s. 
w. 

NW. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

K. 

SB. 

& 

8. 

& 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
NW. 
NW. 


iroM. 
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4S?.:: 


MovembM .. 
Juiiury 


April. I 


Jttly 

Aagiut—. 
Sepumbai 
Ootob«T... 


Jnly 

BepUmlMt  — 
ODlobar 


April.. 


Jnly 

8tipl<mbar... 
Ootober 


g.:;:::::: 

Jalj'.'.'."'."'. 

Beptambw.. 

NorembeT  — . 
I>«eeiiil>«r  ... 
Jamurj 


Uuch.. 

g:;:; 

Jolylil" 
Septflmbw 


Juiiuu; — 
Febnun... 
U>rch 

AP'" 


Sffi 

98.0 

lUI 

K.t 
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Statement  ihawlng  mean  barometer,  ^ — Contmned. 


Month. 


UKM*  ■  < 


August — 
Sratember 
October... 
November 
December. 
Jairaazy.. 
Febnuiry.. 

Kerch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Ansaet.... 
September 
Oetober... 


B«rom> 
eter. 


o 

28.869 
29.887 
80.110 
80.297 
80.116 
30. 116 
80. 125 
80.231 
29.942 
29.858 
29.801 
29. 811 
29.885 
29.938 
8a099 


Thennometer. 


61.1 
66.6 
47.6 
86.2 
1&8 
28.6 
24.6 
33.7 
40.7 
46.7 
67.6 
65.7 
62.2 
66.7 
45.7 


Max. 


o 

76.8 
72.8 
63.2 
49.2 
81.1 
84.2 
34.6 
44.7 
63.0 
60.6 
72.8 
80.8 
76L7 
70.1 
60.0 


Min. 


49.8 
42.8 
83.8 
28.8 
6i6 
10.7 
14.8 
23.4 
81.2 
86.2 
46.8 
63.2 
60.6 
43.7 
83.6 


Inohst. 
2.07 
L26 
0.60 
0.18 
a67 
0.10 
1.81 
0.61 
3.76 
1.33 
2.76 
1.92 
2.U 
0.69 
0.28 


^a 


NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
W. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
S. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 


MUm. 


36 
46 
42 
66 
44 
68 
66 
46 
40 
86 
60 
47 
89 
44 
36 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  rainfall  in  recent  years  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  years  of  Wyoming's  settlement : 


1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

Mean  for  flftoin  yean 


Spring. 


Ineku, 
1.76 
a98 
8.71 
2.86 
L93 
8.27 
4.88 
6.81 
3.40 
0.67 
8.78 
8.26 
7.27 
7.66 
7.84 


410 


Summer. 


JfiefcM. 
8.88 
7.79 
4.94 
3.65 
6i88 
1.16 
2.63 
6.64 
9.87 
6.17 
4.59 
4.88 
7.80 
8.98 
4.76 


4.60 


Total  for 
sixmontha. 


6.64 

11.87 

a66 

6.60 

a  81 

4.42 

6.86 

1L45 

6.77 

6.84 

8.87 

7.68 

14.67 

11.68 

12.69 


8.70 


The  following  table  shows  the  mean  temperatore  and  the  average 
amount  of  rainfall  for  a  period  of  several  years : 


Month. 


January 

Vebroary 

March : 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

Aagnat 

Sei^ember 

October , 

November 

December , 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn. -.....-.-....---••..  «•...-•••  ........................................ 

Winter 

Year 


Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 


I>effr§et 

81  OS 


1  03 
82.60 
8a  81 
47.60 
5a  11 
67.84 
74.70 
73.78 
64.21 
6a  91 
86.88 
27.96 


4a  84 
71.94 
60.82 
80.64 


4a  91 


•R«I«#>11- 


InehM. 

.88 

.77 
1.81 
L97 
N83 
2.99 
1.86 

.98 
1.88 
L83 
1.28 

.87 


a61 
a77 
4.41 
1.87 


aai6 
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•  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT. 

The  climate  of  Wyoming  has  already,  in  many  instances,  practically 
demonstrated  its  controlling  effect  upon  various  dreaded  diseases  to 
which  the  human  family  are  subject.  We  now  have  among  us  citizens 
who  came  here  as  a  last  resort,  with  ''one  foot  in  the  grave^  almost,  for 
relief  from  the  pulmonary  diseases,  so  common  in  the  lower  humid  alti- 
tudes east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  today  they  are  not  only  restored 
to  healtib  and  vigor,  but  are  active  and  prosperous  in  business  pur- 
suits. 

Th6  climate  of  this  continent  is  fluctuating  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all  sections  thereof;  and,  in  the  lower  humid  localities,  sudden  and 
harsh  changes  of  temperature  are  severe  upon  the  physical  functions  of 
mankind,  and  especially  in  engendering  the  incipient  stages  of  pul- 
monary diseases,  such  as  bronchial  catarrh  and  other  kindred  affections 
of  the  lung  tubes.  But  in  the  higher  and  less  humid  localities,  with 
similar  variations  of  the  temperature,  these  climatic  conditions  but 
rarely  exist,  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  similar 
atmospheric  influence^,  such  as  a  light,  pure,  rarified  atmosphere,  free 
from  miasmatic  vapors  w^ich  pre^rail  in  low  humid  localities ;  such  as 
modified  chemical  and  electrical  properties,  which  heat  rather  than  ag- 
gravate, which  is  demonstrated  by  their  action  upon  dead  animals  in 
retarding  their  decay,  and  such  as  the  clear,  unobstructed  sun  rays. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  medical  practitioners  in  this  Territory,  of  acknowl- 
edged learning,  of  close  observation,  and  of  long  and  skillful  practice, 
that  these  climatic  conditions  have  their  influences.  Also,  that  the 
change  from  a  low  miasmatic  locality  to  a  higher  one,  free  from  those 
conditions,  stimulates  new  physical  activities  during  the  process  of  ac- 
cUmation,  and  thus  infuses  new  life  into  invalids,  or  those  who  are 
breaking  down  under  the  earlier  stages  of  disease. 

But  few  diseases  germinate  in  Wyoming.  Among  those  which  pre- 
vail here  to  any  considerable  extent  is  chronic  nasal  catarrh  or  cold  in 
the  head,  which  is  more  or  |ess  common  in  all  dry  regions,  and  those 
afflicted  with  it  cannot  expect  to  get  ready  relief  from  it  here,  though 
it  is  a  manageable  affliction  with  persons  otherwise  healthy.  Quinsy  is 
the  most  prevalent  of  the  sore  throat  afflictions.  This,  like  nasal  ca- 
tarrh or  colds,  is  aggravated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  exudations  of 
the  mucous  membranes  by  the  dry  atmosphere  passing  over  them.  It 
has  been  determined  by  our  medical  authorities  that  while  nasal  catarrh 
is  prevalent  here,  it  does  not  extend  to  the  lungs.  Indeed,  lung  affec- 
tions, such  as  bronchitis,  lung  fever  or  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy,  rarely 
occur.  Hence  persons  who  have  any  predisposition  to  consumption 
And  this  climate  favorable  for  its  eradication  or  at  least  a  prolonged 
lease  of  life.  Many  instances  have  occurred  here,  in  fact  it  is  the  gen- 
eral result,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  persons  who  have  sought  this  climate 
for  benefit  from  lung  troubles,  unless  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  have  l^en  restored.  Many  persons  who  have  reached  the 
stages  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs— which  is  regarded  by  medical 
men  as  a  dangerous  degree  in  the  progress  of  the  insidious  disease — 
have  come  to  this  locality  and  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  restored 
through  climatic  influences.  However,  there  are  advanced  stages  of 
the  wasting  away  of  the  lungs  beyond  which  no  medical  treatment  nor 
climatic  influences  will  restore  the  afflicted. 

Persons  from  low  humid  localities,  who  are  predisposed  to  consump- 
tion, and  those  whose  habits  are  sedentary,  or  who  aie  dyspeptic  and 
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broken  in  health,  or  with  a  hacking  cough,  should  come  to  the  derated, 
dry,  invigorating  climate  of  this  locality  and  gather  new  physical  forces. 

Ko  fevers  originate  in  this  Territory  except  a  species  called  "  mount- 
ain fever,''  which  prevails  in  autumn  and  early  winter  after  very  dry  sum- 
mers. Bilious  attacks  are  prevalent  here  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  why,  in  this  dry,  pure  atmosphere,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  How- 
ever, they  are  easily  controlled.  Acute  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  are 
uncommon  here,  but  slight  attacks  are  frequently  felt.  Persons  ejected 
with  a  seated  disease  of  the  heart  should  not  come  to  this  altitude ;  but 
those  suffering  from  general  nervous  debility  or  dyspepsia  will  find 
Wyoming  an  excellent  climate  for  its  cure  in  due  course  of  time.  Per- 
sons of  a  defined  nervous  temperameut  will  find  Central  and  Northern 
Wyoming  more  suitable  for  them  than  the  higher  altitude  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Territory,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 

As  a  region  for  asthmatic  people  Wyoming  has  few  equals,  as  many 
residents  within  its  limits  will  attest.  The  worst  cases  of  this  distress- 
ing lung  trouble  find  sure  cure  here.  Many  hundreds  of  people  of  all 
ages  thus  afflicted  have  come  here  from  the  low  altitudes  of  the  east  and 
west  and  been  restored  to  health  in  due  course  of  time. 

Wyoming  certainly  has  very  superior  climatic  advantages  as  a  pleas- 
ure and  health  resort. 

NATURAL   RESOURCES. 

In  the  natural  resources  of  a  State  or  Territory  lie  their  material 
wealth }  and  the  more  varied  these  are,  the  greater  their  friture  possi- 
bilities. 

In  these  natural  resources  Wyoming  abounds,  and  when  enterprise, 
capital,  and  skill  shall  have  fully  uncovered  them  for  utilization,  its  in- 
dustrial resources  and  wealth  will  bear  comparison  with  any  similar  sec- 
tion of  the  continent.  It  has  only  been  a  brief  period  since  its  domain 
has  been,  to  any  great  extent,  intelligently  explored  or  settled,  mainly 
because  hostile  Indians  were  a  check  to  this  end;  because  the  reputa- 
tion the  Territory  has  achieved  as  a  sto&k-growing  region  has  over- 
shadowed the  mining  interest ;  and  because  of  the  huge  mineral  '^  finds  " 
in  Colorado  and  other  surrounding  localities,  happening  some  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  drew  attention  from  this  Territory. 

However,  Wyoming  is  rapidly  recovering  from  these  temporary  draw- 
backs, and  recent  mineral  developments  are  bringing  it  forward  with 
encouraging  prospects  of  a  healthy  and  permanent  '^  boom." 

Down  to  the  present  time,  geological  and  expert  investigations  have 
discovered  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  kaolin,  fire-clay,  graphite, 
mica,  antimony,  gypsum,  soda,  magnesia,  sulphur,  g^nite,  marble,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  petroleum,  coal,  &c.,  are  among  Wyoming's  minerals. 
Of  these 

GOLD 

was  first  discovered  here  in  1867,  between  the  base  of  the  Battlesnake 
Mountains  and  the  Sweetwater  River,  and  along  the  old  emigrant  trail 
near  the  South  Pass.  Prior  to  this,  however,  fabulous  stories  had  been 
teld  by  trappers,  hunters,  and  others  about  discoveries  of  precious 
metals  in  this  region.  Soon  after  this  discovery  large  numbers  of  for- 
tune-seekers gathered  in  this  locality  and  camps  rapidly  accumulated, 
which  to-day  bear  the  names  of  "  Miner's  Delight,"  "Atlantic  Oity," 
'*  Lewiston,"  *•  South  Pass  City,"  &c.,  all  within  a  mdius  of  some  10  miles 
of  each  other,  and  about  125  miles  north  of  Green  Eiver  City,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailway.  .  The  lode  or  fissure  vein  mining  was  in  the 
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granitic-gDeissoid  rocks.  Their  sarface  decomposition  produced  ore 
which  has  since  been  mined  quite  profitably.  Some  $200,000  have  been 
produced  by  one  of  these  mines  alone.  A  crushing  mill  was  erected  at 
these  mines.  Gulch  mining  has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent,^ and  with  success,  up  to  within  a  few  months. 

Last  spiing  a  French  company,  under  the  management  of  a  French 
engineer,  acquired  these  mines  by  relocation.  It  is  now^  constructing 
a  ditch  for  placer  mining,  and  since  May,  1886,  has  had  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  men  at  work,  and  rich  results  are  expected. 

From  this  discovery  others  were  subsequently  made,  some  90  miles 
eastward,  on  the  Seminoe  Mountain  of  the  Sweetwater  range,  which  ex- 
hibited similar  formations  and  which  are  now  being  developed  with  fine 
success.  The  two  principal  peaks  of  the  Seminoe  are  Young's  and  Brad- 
ley's, whose  elevation  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  the 
eastern  slope  of  Young's  Peak  are  a  number  of  gold  mines,  which  Pro- 
fessor Aughey,  Territorial  geologist,  who  has  recently  thoroughly  ex- 
amined them,  assures  me  are  of  high  grade  and  character.  Of  these 
mines  the  principal  ones  are  Star,  Hope,  King,  Bennett  and  Meager, 
and  Deserted  Treasure.  The  ore  of  all  these  mines  is  free  milling  gold 
quartz,  and  is  more  or  less  develoi)ed ;  the  most  work,  however,  is  be- 
ing done  on  the  Deserted  Treasurer  mine. 

This  property  was  in  litigation  for  several  years,  and  when  settled  it 
was  sold  to  eastern  parties,  who  last  April  began  its  development  again 
in  apparent  good  earnest.  A  crosscut  tunnel,  175  feet  long,  intersecting 
the  lode  at  a  depth  of  125  feet  below  the  surface,  has  been  cut,  and 
about  350  feet  of  ''drifting"  on  the  lode  has  also  been  done.  The  ore 
body  ranges  from  1  to  12  feet  in  thickness. 

During  the  last  summer  the  company  constructed  a  California  gold 
mill  with  ten  drop  stamps,  and  also  added  to  the  mill  concentrating 
works.  The  outfit  was  completed  and  commenced  operations  October 
2, 1885,  and  ran  five  weeks,  when  it  was  obliged  to  shut  down  because 
of  the  deep  snow  which  recently  fell  upon  the  mountain  and  for  which 
it  was  not  prepared.  It  will  start  again  in  early  spring,  prepared  to 
run  the  entire  year.  The  mill  has  proven  a  success,  having  crushed  22 
tons  of  ore  every  day,  from  which  the  output  of  gold  was  more  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  mill  is  operated  by  steam,  the  coal  used 
therefor  being  found  abundant  and  near  at  hand.  Development  work 
will  be  continued  during  the  winter. 

The  Territorial  geologist,  who  has  given  these  mines  much  personal 
attention,  informs  me  that  the  other  mines  named  show  equally  as  well 
as  the  Deserted  Treasure  did  at  the  same  stage  of  development. 

There  are  many  other  undeveloped  pf ospects  on  this  mountain  other 
than  those  named,  which  bear  good  indications. 

•  Other  discoveries  are  also  m^e  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  range  of  mountains,  southwest  from  Laramie  City,  near  the 
Colorado  line.  The  veins  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Seminoe  mines, 
mainly  quartz  and  schists.  The  ores  of  the  east  side  mines  are  gold, 
both  free  and  in  iron  '^yrite,  lead,  and  copper  carbonates.  In  one  of 
these  mines,  partially  developed,  the  vein  is  said  to  be  from  5  to  25  feet 
wide.  It  has  been  developed  to  the  depth  of  50  feet,  and  shows  gold 
from  $10  to  $60  per  ton.  But  it  requires  large  capital  to  develop  it. 
Mining  at  the  old  Douglas  and  Centennial  mines  has  commenced  again. 

The  Douglas  Creek  mines  of  the  west  side  of  this  range  are  similar 
to  those  just  mentioned.  Profitable  work  has  already  been  done  on 
them  by  a  company,  which  demonstrates  that  they  will  pay  largely  with 
proper  management.    This  mining  district  was  first  known  as  the  ^^  Last 
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Ohance  "  region.  The  work  first  done  was  golcL  mining,  bat  the  more 
recent  work  hapS  been  that  of  qaartz  mining.  The  mines  are  over  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level  and  show  many  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz, 
which  fireqaeutly  appear  in  the  ontcroppings  of  the  rocks. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Little  Laramie  Biver,  some  30  miles  west  of  Lar- 
amie City,  the  mines  called  the  Centennial  were  discovered  in  1876, 
which  at  first  proved  to  be  rich.  The  region  is  supposed  to  be  a  good 
one,  but  requires  skill  and  capital  to  develop  it. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Black  Hills  region  lying  in  Northeastern  Wyo- 
ming, which  is  about'one-third  of  the  entire  group,  more  or  less  gold  is 
found  through  the  gulch-mining  process,  especially  in  Bear  Lodge  Mount- 
ains, Nigger  Gulch,  and  Sand  Greek.  Quite  considerable  nuggets  have 
been  found  in  these  localities. 

The  Lost  Gabin  mine,  of  which  so  many  romantic  tales  have  been 
written,  is  situated  near  the  Big  Horn  Biver.  It  was  discovered  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  Becently  it  was  prospected  and  an  assay  made,  show- 
ing about  3  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton  and  a  trace  of  silver. 

The  more  recent  developments  of  gold  production  are  in  the  Silver 
Grown  district,  some  22  miles  northwest  of  Gheyenne.  While  this  is 
more  especially  a  copper  district,  yet  theoreof  Copper  King  mine  bears 
3  ounces  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore,  anf  the  present  indications  are  that  this 
mine  will  increase  in  its  gold  production. 

The  Silver  Crown  district  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  "  Copper.^ 

SILVBB. 

This  metal  is  not  found  in  Wyoming  to  theextent  that  gold  is ;  in  tactj 
is  only  found  in  moderate  quantities,  and  in  comparatively  but  few  lo- 
calities. In  the  mining  localities  of  Medicine  Bow  or  Snowy  range  of 
mountains  it  appears  in  connection  with  gold  deposits;  also  indications 
have  been  found  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Laramie  range  of  mount- 
ains ;  on  Bock  Creek,  west  of  Laramie  City,  and  in  the  Wolf  and  Big 
Horn  Mountains.  It  has  also  been  found  northwest  of  Gheyenne,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Laramie  range.  Localities  of  this  latter  region  have 
been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Silver  has  also  been  found  north 
of  Fort  Laramie,  at  Bawhide  Buttes,  and  on  the  Bunning  Water  farther 
north.  In  the  latter  region  quite  a  number  of  large  claims  have  been 
located,  in  which  several  prominent  citizens  of  Gheyenne  are  interested. 
These  rocks  are  quartz  impregnated  with  copper,  while  strata  below 
show  veins  of  native  silver,  and  still  lower  veins  of  silver  and  gold. 
Discoveries  of  silver  have  also  been  made  on  the  Stinking  Water  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  which  may  pay  well  when  devel- 
oped. 

The  Silver  Crown  district  of  the  Laramie  range,  while  it  is  a  distinct- 
ively copper-bearing  region,  its  ores  carry  more  or  less  silver,  as  has 
already  been  shown  by  the  development  of  the  Copper  King  and  Kiog 
David  mines. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  gold  and  silver  ai*e  important  parts  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Wyoming,  and  when  they  receive  the  attention,  ap- 
pliances, and  capital  necessary  to  obtain  them  to  the  extent  they  are 
known  to  exist,  they  will  add  largely  to  the  material  wealth  and  indus- 
trial interest  of  the  Territory. 

COPPER. 

The  next  most  important  of  the  finer  metals  found  in  Wyoming  is 
copper.  Only  within  the  past  five  or  six  years  has  this  metal  been  dis- 
covered and  mined  to  any  considerable  extent,  although  its  existence 
in  various  localities  was  known. 
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In  a  region  north  of  Fort  Laramie,  adjacent  to  Bawhide  Battes,  pros- 
pecting began  some  Ave  years  ago,  and  several  leads  were  foand  which 
produced  a  rich  qaality  of  ore,  and  considerable  work  was  done.  A  draw  • 
back  to  a  continnous  working  of  tliese  mines  has  been  a  lack  of  skill 
and  the  requisite  machinery  necessary  to  reduce  it  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket.   This  will  come  soon. 

The  Platte  Canon  District,  a  few  miles  southwest  from  Bawhide 
Buttes,  has  been  prospected  for  several  years  and  deposits  found  to 
such  an  extent  that  capitalists  erected  smelting  works  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  S^orth  Platte  Blver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cafion,  and  December 
1, 1882,  the  first  run  was  made.  Up  to  October  1, 1883,  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  bricks  or  bullion  had  been  made  and  shipped  to  mar- 
kets east  by  the  Wyoming  Oopper  Company.  Everything  used  to  op- 
erate these  works  was  freighted  by  wagons  100  miles  from  Cheyenne, 
in  the  absence  of  railroad  mcilities.  The  works  have  not  been  running 
for  the  past  two  years,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  mines  have  been  worked 
more  or  less  ever  since.  The  principal  mine  of  this  locality  has  pro- 
duced over  3,000  tons  of  ore ;  besides  two  or  three  other  shafts  have 
produced  well.  When  these  mines  shall  again  be  worked  with  the  nec- 
essary skill,  capitaL  and  transportation  advantages,  large  results  are 
confidently  expected. 

The  Medicine  Bow  Mountain  range  region  has  also  shown  copper  de- 
posits in  several  localities,  near  the  source,  of  Crow  Creek  and  Grand 
fiucampment  Creek  in  the  upper  Platte  Valley  and  some  40  miles 
south  of  Fort  Steele.  The  opening  of  a  claim  in  this  region  by  a  tun- 
nel exposed  a  vein  of  copper  ore  some  2  feet  thick.  Other  claims  in 
the  same  locality  have  j^iven  evidence  of  leads  of  ore.  The  copper 
claims  near  the  head  of  Grand  Encampment  were  patented  by  an 
Omaha  company  several  years  ago,  and  assays  have  shown  nearly  25  per 
cent,  copper  and  a  trace  of  silver. 

Farther  west  some  70  miles  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Sweetwater 
County  are  found  mines  near  Bagg's  Hole  which  have  produced  good 
specimens  of  copper  ore.  So,  also,  do  localities  on  the  southeastern 
slope  of  Wind  Biver  Mountain  range,  near  Inya  Kara,  in  Crook  County, 
and  at  recently-discovered  localities  in  TJiDta  County,  show  the  pres- 
ence of  copper  awaiting  the  skill,  muscle,  and  capital  of  the  miner  to  se- 
cure it. 

The  Silver  Crown  mining  district  is  now  grandly  at  the  front  and  is 
attracting  much  attention.  It  lies  some  22  miles  northwest  from  Chey- 
enne, at  the  eastern  base  and  slope  of  the  Laramie  Mountain  range. 

It  had  been  known  for  years  that  copper  existed  in  this  range  of 
mountains,  which  induced  a  test  mine,  the  '^  Metcalf,"  to  be  opened,  at 
which  was  established  a  rude  smelter.  The  veins  of  copper  were  found 
to 'be  from  2  to  3  feet  thick  with  a  general  dip  from  the  southwest  to 
the  northeastward,  and  in  some  places  they  are  almost  vertical.  They 
lie  almost  uniformly  on  shaly  rocks. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Metcalf  copper  mine,  several  assays  of  the 
ore  were  made  as  follows : 

From  one  vein  the  ore  showed  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  $10.36  per  ton 
of  silver,  and  $10.33  per  ton  of  gold.  Another  assay,  made  at  the  Uni* 
ted  States  mint  at  Denver,  showed  the  ore  to  contain  46  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  $20.25  worth  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore.  And  still  another 
assay,  made  by  the  Omaha  Smelting  and  Befiiiing  Works,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

We  find  that  the  ore  left  with  as  oontains  1. 65  oances  of  silver  per  ton,  a  trace  of 
gold|  and  40  per  oent.  of  oopper.    A  selected  piece  of  this  ore  yielded  57.40  of  copper. 
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There  are  the  "Ejing  David,"  "Metcalf,''  "Copper  King,"  and  the 
"  Fairview. "  Of  these  the  King  David  is  now  the  best  developed.  The 
ore  is  mainly  copper  glance,  with  copper  pyrites,  barmite,  and  some 
oxides.    This  ore  also  carries  some  silver  as  already  noted. 

This  district  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  veins  that  can  be 
traced  to  the  sarface.  It  is  the  opinion  of  mining  experts  that  these 
mines,  when  fairly  developed,  will  show  a  locality  extremely  rich  in  this 
metal. 

The  King  David  is  now  being  worked,  and  a  shaft  already  extends 
180  feet  deep,  with  various  levels  extending  from  it  in  four  directions. 
The  ore  body  is  some  300  feet  wide,  in  which  the  copi)er  occurs  in  the 
form  of  suboxide,  copper  pyrites,  &c.  From  the  surface  to  the  present 
bottom  of  the  shaft  of  the  Copper  King  lode  the  ore  increases  in  per- 
centage, and  a  recent "  pay  streak  "  ran  as  high  as  14  per  cent,  of  copper 
and  3  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  Much  interest  is  being  manifested  con- 
cerning the  output  of  the  Silver  Crown  mining  district. 

In  addition  to*  the  copper  localities  thus  defined,  prospecting  in  va- 
rious other  sections  of  the  Territory  has  been  carried  on  with  varied  re- 
sults. 

LEAD. 

In  the  Silver  Crown  mining  district  lead  is  found  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  forms  of  galena,  selenide,  wulfenite,  and  carbonate  of  lead. 
Wide  formations  of  the  selenide  variety  of  lead  are  found  with  ura- 
nium. In  other  near  localities,  lead  is  found  in  the  form  of  carbonates 
and  selenides. 

During  the  past  season,  the  Lenox  mine  has  been  opened  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  is  found  to  be  a  lead  property,  the  mineral  being  in  the  form 
of  carbonate  and  galena.  It  is  now  being  worked,  the  ore  and  thick- 
ness of  the  vein  increasing  as  it  progresses. 

On  the  range  west  of  the  Seminoe  Mountain  are  deposits  of  silver- 
bearing  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lead.  The  present  season's  work 
commenced  to  open  them  up. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  localities  thus  far  made  known  in  whioh 
lead  is  found. 

TIN. 

This  rare  and  valuable  mineral  product  was,  som6  two  years  ago, 
found  to  exist  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory,  in  portions  of  the 
Black  Hills,  extending  into  Wyoming.  While  on  the  Wyoming  side  the 
mines  have  not  yet  been  developed  beyond  the  extent  to  determine  their 
character  and  scope,  those  on  the  Dakota  side  are  now  being  opened, 
and  works  at  Eapid  City  are  being  constructed  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ore. 

These  are  the  only  tin  mines  in  the  country,  so  far  as  known,  hence 
will  become  valuable  additions  to  the  mineral  resources  of  this  Terri- 
tory. 

In  assaying  this  ore,  small  quantities  of  mercury,  cobalt,  paladium, 
and  nickel  have  been  found. 

IRON. 

This  metal,  though  of  the  baser  species,  is  doubtless  of  more  impor-. 
tance  in  the  economic  uses  to  which  it  is  so  largely  applied,  in  develop- 
ing the  civilization  of  the  nations,  than  are  aU  the  precious  species. 
Hence  its  supply  in  the  interest  of  national  progress  is  important,  and 
those  regions  where  nature  has  deposited  it  are  fortunate,  as  its  pro- 
duction adds  employment  and  wealth  to  them. 


I 
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The  deposits  of  this  valaable  metal  in  Wyoming  are  extensive. 
Quoting  from  the  annual  rei)ort  of  the  Territorial  geologist,  Professor 
Aughey,  just  made  to  this  oflice,  he  says : 

These  conditions— an  abandonee  of  the  best  ore,  easily  accessible,  and  fael  and 
flaxes  also  close  at  hatid,  are  present  at  the  soathwestem  base  of  Seminoc  Mountain  to 
a  degree  rarely  foand  elsewhere  on  the  elobe.  Only  one  thing  is  lacking,  namely, 
transportation  facilities.  •  *  •  Shoald  the  railroad  projected  down  the  North  Platte 
be  bailt,  it  woald  run  so  close  to  these  iron-ore  bodies  tojit  transportation  fur  them 
ooald  easily  be  provided.  • 

The  same  authority  informs  me  that  his  investigations  determine 
that  three  kinds  of  iron  ores  are  developed  in  Wyoming,  the  hematite, 
iron  carbonate,  and  magnetic  iron,  the  two  former  most  prominent. 

The  hematite  ore  is^  found  at  the  base  of  Bradley's  Peak  on  the  Sem- 
inoe  Mountain,  9  miles  west  of  the  Platte  River  in  its  course  from  the 
south  to  the  north  ahd  26  miles  northward  from  Rawlins.  An  analysis 
shows  this  ore  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  a  scientific  measurement 
of  its  area  also  shows  it  to  be  practically  inexhaustible.  The  spathic 
or  iron  carbonate  ore  is  found  in^moderate  quantities  in  the  Big  Horn 
Basin,  it  appearing  in  sheets,  and  also  found  in  the  basin  on  the  east 
side  of  the  youth  Powder  River. 

The  quality  of  the  spathic  ore  is  sup<^rior  and  valuable,  as  containing 
important  elements  required  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  Its 
color  is  dark  brown,  blackish,  and  black.  In  the  Powder  River  local- 
ities the  beds  are  some  4  feet  thick.  These  ores  are  also  valuable  for 
making  spiegeleisen  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel,  which  is  so  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  iron  for  railroad  tracks. 

Iron  is  also  found  on  Iron  Mountain,  of  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the 
Laramie  range,  some  40  miles  northwest  from  Cheyenne,  but  an  analy- 
sis of  this  ore  shows  that  the  large  percentage  of  titanic  acid  makes  it 
difficult  to  reduce. 

The  Territorial  geologist  reports  that  all  tbe  essential  requirements 
exist  at  the  Seminoe  mines — such  as  iuexhaustible  beds  of  the  best 
quality  of  hemitic  ore,  a  vast  field  of  good  coal  for  fuel  and  cokeing, 
plenty  of  lime  for  fluxing  purposes — lor  the  cheap  and  profitable  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  Bessemer  steel  as  well.  A  projected  railroad  how 
making  toward  this  point  will  add  to  the  facilities,  thus  making  it  more 
desirable  for  capitalists  to  seek  this  field. 

MINERAL  PAIXr. 

• 

Large  bodies  of  red  oxide  of  iron  exist  near  Rawlins,  Carbon  County, 
in  extensive  quantity,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  makes  a  durable 
red  paint  with  great  preservative  properties.  Two  mills  have  been  em- 
))loyed  in  crushing  and  preparing  the  oxide  x>owder  for  u^  and  ship- 
ment, worked  by  the  Rawlins  Metallic  Paint  Company.  They  have, 
already  expended  some  $25,000  in  opening  the  mines  and  ereetiug  paint 
works.  The  paint  made  from  this  powder  is  used  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company  for  painting  their  buildings,  poles,  &C.,.  along  their 
entire  line,  besides  being  used  extensively  for  private  buildings  in  the 
Territory.  The  superintendent  of  the  car-building  department  of  the 
Union  Pacific  says : 

We  use  it  exclnsiTely  for  painting  box  and  fiat  cars,  iron  and  tin  roofs,  and  build- 
ings alons  the  road,  and  have  foand  it  a  valuable  preservative  of  wood.  We  are 
satisfied  that  it  will  cover  more  surface,  ponnd  for  pound,  last  longer,  and  retain  its 
color  better  than  any  paint  before  the  public. 

Thi3  red  oxide  also  makes  an  excellent  fiux  for  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  Many 
thousand  tons  have  been  shipped  for  this  purpose  since  the  opening  of  the  mines. 
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KAOUN. 

Kaolin  is  a  species  of  fire-clay  formed  from  decomposed  feldspar,  which, 
componnded  with  a  fasible  earthy  matfer,  was  used  for  makiug  porce- 
lain or  Ghinaware,  first  in  China,  but  later  in  this  and  other  countries. 
It  is  found  in  quite  8ai)erior  qualities  along  the  Laramie  and  Sweetwater 
ranges. 

FXRB-CLA.T. 

Fireclay,  a  mineral  composition  of  silicate  of  alumina,  used  for  mak- 
ing fire-brick,  because  of  its  resistance  against  the  action  of  heat,  is  an 
important  material  for  many  industrial  uses,  such  as  assay  retortSjfire- 
.grates.&c.,  and  is  abundant  in  Wyoming  along  the  Laramie  and  Wind 
^Kiver  Valleys  and  various  other  points  throughout  the  Territory. 

GRAPniTE. 

Carbon,  in  one  of  its  conditions,  known  for  its  soft,  metallic  luster, 
:and  commonly  known  as  black  lead,  is  found  in  the  disturbed  sections 
•of  the  rocks,  and  appears  in  veins  lying  at  various  angles.  It  exists  in 
the  Laramie  range,  where  several  mines  have  been  located.  The  ma- 
terial as  it  comes  from  the  mines  is  from  70  to  80 .per  cent,  pure,  and 
presents,  when  pulverized,  a  bright-luster.  These  deposits  ar^  regarded 
.as  valuable,  and  when  utilized  will  be  profitable. 

MICA. 

« 

This  useful  mineral  is  found  plentifully  In  Wyoming.  It  easily  cleaves 
dnto  very  thin,  transparent,  and  elastic  plates,  and  is  used  for  lanterns, 
in  stove  doors,  &c.  Deposits  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Upper  Laramie  range.  The  sur- 
face of  the  blocks  found  will  measure  8  or  10  inches  square,  and  when 
•divided  into  thinnest  dimensions  it  is  reuiarkably  transparent. 

SODA. 

Among  all  the  minerals  of  Wyoming  none  show  such  generous  and 
"wond^dful  deposits  as  those  of  soda.  It  finds  its  lodgment  in  open 
•basins,  once  ponds  of  water,  into  which  salts  of  soda  found  their  way 
and  through  chemical  action  solidified  into  masses  some  10  to  15  feet 
•deep. 

There  is  a  group  of  these  deposits  within  a  moderate  radius  of  each 
*other,  located  some  12  miles  southwest  f^m  Laramie  City,  which  belong 
to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  largest  covering  an  area  of 
50  acres.  They  are  the  sulphate  of  soda  deposits,  and  have  a  depth  of 
solid  soda  from  10  to  15  feet,  and  the  entire  area  of  all  of  them  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  some  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  pure,  solid,  crystallized 
sulphate  of  soda. 

Works  were  erected  at  Laramie  City  some  two  years  ago  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soda  for  use,  and  is  developing  into  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  Territory. 

There  are  other  lakes  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  located  along  the  eastern 
baseof*the  Battlesnake  Mountains,  in  the  Sweetwater  Biver  Valley. 
Four  of  these,  covering  an  area  of  440  acres,  are  in  one  group  near  In- 
dependence Bock,  and  the  other  one  is  some  20  miles  westward,  and 
covers  an  area  of  220  acres,  but  is  not  yet  developed  because  of  the  lack 
of  transportation  flEtcilities.  Some  four  years  ago  the  owners,  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Morgan,  had  their  soda  tested  in  glassworks  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  found  that  ^lass  could  be  made  with  the  soda  in  its  crude  state. 
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Otber  soda  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  Territory,  among  which 
are  some  valuable  ponds  in  the  region  of  Old  Fort  Oa«per,  in  the  piatte 
Valley. 

These  soda  deposits  of  Wyoming  are  doubtless  the  result  of  evapora- 
tion. 

I  am  told  that  the  soda  consumption  of  the  United  "States  amounts  . 
to  about  250,000,000  pounds  a  year,  all  of  which  has  been  imported  at 
a  cost  of  about  $48  per  ton  at  landing,  besides  the  duty  of  about  $50.40 
per  ton.  A  well  informed  and  practical  economist  says  of  this  commo- 
dity, that  it  is  imported  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  $7,000,000,  whereas 
this  could  be  saved  by  the  preparation  and  consumption  of  our  own 
product^  which  is  pure  and  abundant.  The  time  is  coming  when  this 
will  be  done. 

The  extension  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railway  into  and  through* 
Central  Wyoming,  which  seems  to  be  assured,  will  open  to  market  the 
valuable  soda  deposits  of  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  and  as  there  is  an 
abundance  of  coal  and  the  best  of  sand  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these  deposits,  the  manufActure  of  glass  will  be  largely  engaged  in. 

MAGNESIA. 

This  mineral  is  found  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail  way, 
near  Bock  Springs,  of  a  very  pure  character.  Its  deposits  are  several 
inches  thick  and  cover  an  area  of  a  100  acres  or  more,  so  far  as  already 
discovered. 

SULPHUR. 

* 

On  the  Bear  Biver,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  in 
some  other  localities,  this  mineral  is  found,  is  excellent  in  quality,  and 
can  easily  be  utilized  for  economic  purposes. 

OTPSUM. 

This  important  mineral  production  exists  extensively  in  various 
localities  of  the  Territory.  Deposits  are  found  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Crook  County,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Big  Horn  range,  in 
the  Wind  Biver  anji  Sweetwater  Valleys,  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
Uinta  County,  near  Bed  Buttes,  a  railway  station  in  Albany  County 
on  the  Laramie  Plains,  and  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Jjaramie 
range,  between  Forts  Fetterman  and  Laramie.  Many  points  in  this 
area,  thus  covered  by  these  valuable  deposits,  can  be  reached  by  rail- 
road, and  gypsum  is  already  quarried,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  it  will  be  more  generally  utilized  for  economic  purposes. 

ROCK   SPECIES. 

Nature  has  been  lavish  with  Wyoming  in  its  supply  of  the  various 
rock  species,  so  essential  as  material  for  construction  purposes  and  other 
economic  uses.  They  are  found  generally  distributed  over  the  Territory 
in  excellent  qualities,  and  add  largely  to  its  material  wealth. 

The  mos"  enduring  and  "etemw'^  of  the  rock  species  of  the  Territory 
IS  the  granite,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  of  nearly  all  colors 
and  intermediate  shades,  including  the  gray,  brown,  red,  &c.  Of  these 
varieties  some  are  coarse-grained  and  more  readily  yield  to  the  elements 
in  disintegration,  while  others  are  fine  grained  and  tenacious  of  texture^ 
and  are  susceptible  of  high  polish  for  monuments,  pillars,  &c.  The 
granite  rock  appears  more  or  less  in  all  of  the  high  peaks  and  mountain 
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ranges  of  the  Territory.  The  celebrated  Oakes  Ames  monument  at  Sher- 
man, j;he  highest  elevation  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  road--8,269 
feet  above  the  sea  level — is  made  of  gray  granite  found  at  that  point. 
{Specimens  of  Wyoming  granite  from  various  localities  have  been  sent 
to  geologists  in  different  parts  of  the  East,  all  of  whom  are  in  accord  as 
•  to  its  character  Ifor  utility,  durability,  and  beauty. 

Wyoming  marble  is  a  rock  species  of  beauty.  It  is  found  on  the 
Laramie  Plains,  east  of  Cooper  Lake  railroad  station,  in  ledges  nearly 
100  feet  wide  and  some  2  miles  in  length.  It  is  crystalline  in  character, 
very  finegrained,  and  yields  to  a  high  and  beautiful  polish.  It  is  also 
found  to  some  extent  in  other  localities.  However,  no  quarries  are 
worked  yet,  except  those  at  Cooper  Lake.  When  this  maiHt>le  .shall  be 
utilized,  Wyoming  oAn  furnish  its  own  marble  monuments,  furniture, 
*and  mantel  slabs.  Specimens  of  our  marble,  which  resembles  the  Italian 
variety,  have  been  sent  to  artisans  eastward,  who  have  tested  its  text- 
ure, durability,  and  utility  for  the  higher  economic  uses  and  pronounce 
it  superior. 
/  Limestone  is  another  important  rock  species  of  the  Territory,  and  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  all  sections  thereof.  It  comprehends  the 
.  carbonate,  which  yields  to  heat  and  slacks  into  a  powdered  condition 
of  lime  used  for  plastering,  glass,  flux,  and  for  various  other  purposes, 
while  the  white  and  red  of  Jurassic  formation  is  also  extensively  found, 
and  is  of  a  tenacious,  hard,  metallic  quality,  susceptible  of  a  fine,  mar- 
ble-like polish,  and  is  extensively  used  for  building  and  other  x>urposes. 

Sandstone  is  also  one  of  the  leading  species  of  our  rock  formations, 
and  appears  in  all  directions  and  forms  from  mountain  ledges  to  the 
fantastic  buttes,  monuments,  &o.  The  variety  includes  the  white,  gra^ 
and  red  and  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes. 

Brick  clay  also  exists  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Brick- 
making  is  carried  on  in  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  other  points  quite  ex- 
tensively, producing  a  good  quality. 

COAL. 

Wyoming  is  remarkably  prolific  in  its  coal  measures.  They  extend 
in  almost  every  direction,  and  well  nigh  form  the  most  important  of  her 
natural  resources.  Were  it  not  for  our  coal  as  an  artificial  heat  gen- 
erator, its  other  concomitants,  gold,  silver,  copx>er,  iron,  &c.,  could  not 
be  utilized  within  their  own  fields ;  hence,  would  not  benefit  us  so  ma- 
teri^y.  Were  it  not  for  coal  we  would  have  to  resort  to  the  old  methods 
of  water  and  the  horse  for  motive  power  in  mining  and  other  industrial 
interests.  Without  coal  we  would  have  no  blast  furnaces,  factories,  and 
miUs.  In  fact,  without  our  coal  fields  but  few  of  our  industrial  inter- 
ests would  avail  us  much,  when  we  consider  that  our  forests  are  scat- 
tered and  limited. 

It  is  estimated  by  scientific  experts  who  have  surveyed  the  Territory 
quite  extensively  that  the  distribution  of  coal  comprehends  fully  one- 
fifth  of  its  area.  Thus  nature  has  been  generous  in  its  supply  of  this 
mineral  for  fuel  purposes,  which  is  so  important  in  the  utilization  of  the 
various  other  minerals  which  are  interspersed  with  it  throughout  our 
Territorial  domain. 

Traverainffthe  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  south  of  the  Platte  and 
Sweetwater  Ki vers,  from  east  to  west,  vast  measures  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  bituminous  coal  are  found  at  Cooper's  Lake  and  near  Laramie 
City,  in  Albany  County;  Carbon,  Carbon  County j  Bock  Springs,  Sweet- 
water County;  Alma,  (Tinta  County;  and  Twin  Creek  on  the  Oregon 
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Short  Line.  Among  these  are  the  mines  belonging  to  and  operated 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company.  The  first  of  these  mines  was 
discovered  by  B.  C  McShane,  followed  by  the  discovery  of  others  within 
the  land-grant  limits  of  the  XJnion  Pacific  road.  The  mines  of  this  com- 
pany in  this  Territory  in  1884,  as  shown  by  ofScial  report,  produced 
882,608  tons  of  coal,  at  an  average  cost  at  the  mines  of  $1.3l|  per  ton. 
Of  this  total  of  tons,  347,341  tons  were  sold.  The  average  price  of  the 
coal  sold  at  the  mines  was  $1.46^  i)er  ton. 

Besides  these  mines  along  the  Union  Pacific  road,  there  are  extensive 
mines  just  south  of  the  Seminoe  Mountains,  in  Carbon  County — some 
eleven  leads,  ranging  from  1  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses  kindly  furnished 
by  the  Territorial  geologist: 


• 

Peroent 

Fixed  cftrbon... - 
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4.0 

2.5 
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Water .• 
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Another  bed  just  west  of  the  above  shows  thus : 
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One  of  the  largest  areas  of  coal  land  commences  east  of  the  Wind 
Biver  Mountains  and  extends  in  an  unbroken  line  eastward  to  the  Platte 
Biver  near  its  great  bend,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles.  Along  this 
belt,  says  Professor  Aughey,  there  are  from  three  to  eleven  coal  beds 
varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  20  feet  The  following  are  analyses  of  the 
coal  of  this  belt,  the  first  from  near  where  the  Beaver  joins  the  Wind 
Biver,  the  second  a  few  miles  farther  east,  and  the  third  from  a  bed 
north  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains : 


« 
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Passing  to  the  Sweetwater  andKorth  Platte  Bivers,  the  coal  measures 
are  equally  extensive.  The  region  along  the  North  Platte  Biver,  from 
Old  Fort  Casper  to  Fort  Fettermaii,  and  for  a  great  distance  east  of  there, 
is  nearly  all  underlaid  with  coal,  most  of  which  has  been  analyzed  and 
found  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
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Goal  is  also  fonnd  in  the  Oreen,  Snake,  Big  Horn,  and  Powder  Biver 
V'alleys ;  and  while  the  constitaent  properties  of  all  these  measures  and 
veins  have  not  yet  been  determined,  yet  veins  have  been  opened  ajid 
coal  used  for  local  purposes  throughout  quite  an  extent  of  these  various 
localities,  and  found  to  be  good  for  practical  uses. 

Beds  of  coal  are  also  found  in  Johnson  and  Orook  Counties,  extend- 
ing to  the  Black  Hills  region;  and  passing  southward,  it  is  found  east 
of  Fort  Fetterman  and  at  other  points  in  the  Platte  Valley. 

A  former  geologist  of  this  Territory,  in  a  rex>ort,  says : 

It  has  been  proTen  during  the  last  ten  years  that  the  coal  generally  in  Wyoming 
is  good;  and  for  locomotives,  the  blacksmith  forge,  roasting  furnaces,  and  household 
uses,  it  will  answer  aU  the  requirements  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  Whilo  no  coking 
or  good  gas  coals  have  been  as  yet  found  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  yet  it  Is 
not  unlikely  that  careful  examination  of  the  regions  along  the  Platte  and  Sweetwater 
may  reveal  such  deposits.  In  Colorado,  where  coal  is  geologically  tlie  same  as  in  this 
Territory,  not  only  exceUent  coke  and  gas  coals,  but  even  anthracites,  have  been 
discovered  in  favoKred  localities. 

More  recent  explorations  have  discovered  that  the  latter  qualities  of 
coal  exist  in  Central  and  Northern  Wyoming,  but  how  extensive  is  not 
yet  known. 

The  retail  prices  paid  lor  coal  by  consumers  vary  from  $1.50  to  $6.50, 
according  to  the  amount  purchased,  locality  where  delivered,  and  qual- 
ity of  the  coal  purchased. 

In  1882  the  number  of  miners  employed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company  was  1,109,  distributed  through  its  several  mines ;  and 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  that  year  was  917,280. 

Dr.  Hayden,  United  States  geologist,  in  his  survey  of  Wyoming  in 
1870,  speaks  generally  of  its  coal  measures  as  follows : 

The  coal  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  distributed  along  their  flanks  as  several'leaves 
in  the  great  book  of  folded  strata,  and  invariably  in  the  transition  beds  or  between 
the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceoas.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  vast  develop 
ment  of  the  recent  coal  measures,  and  in  few  places  is  their  existence  more  necessary 
to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur.  They 
lie  regularly  and  in  the  main  quite  horizoDtally,  though  close  to  the  mountain  the 
beds  are  naturally  tilted.  The  coals  are  called  variously,  lignites,brown,  semi-bitn- 
miuous,  and  bituminons,  though  from  their  chemical  constitution  they  ally  them- 
selves moch  more  nearly  with  the  latter.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  cleavage- 
planes,  which  latter  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  lamination  and  to  each 
other,  and  give  to  this  coal  (whicn  is  usually  flriable)  a  stair-form  structure  almost 
resembling  the  crystallization  of  some  clusters  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  hardly  worth 
whilo  to  say  that  these  coals  differ  in  different  localities  as  to  general  structure  and 
chemical  composition. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum,  an  itiflammable,  bituminous  liquid,  exists  in  Wyoming  in 
vast  quantities,  as  has  been  demonstn^ted  by  discoveries  for  several 
years  past.  For  a  long  time  after  the  first  discoveries  the  general  pub- 
lic was  slow  to  dispel  its  doubt  or  comprehend  the  extent  of  its  exi8^ 
ence,  but  now  it  yields  to  the  force  of  practical  demonstrations. 

From  the  annual  rex>ort  of  the  Territorial  geologist,  recently  sub- 
mitted, I  quote  as  follows  in  relation  to  petroleum: 

I  have  during  the  last  few  years  resurveyed  a  large  part  of  the  oil  territory  of 
Wyoming,  and  here  submit  the  conclusions  arrived  at  ana  the  data  for  them. 

Indications  of  the  existence  of  p^roleum  have  been  found  over  a  nmch  larger  terri- 
tory than  was  originaUv  suspectea.  Even  the  marked  proofs  of  its  presence  are  fonnd 
over  a  bomparatively  lar^s  area,  large  when  compared  with  that  df  PeDUsylvauia, 
where  the  entire  productive  area,  according  to  late  official  reports,  covered'  only  31^ 
sqnate  miles.  Altnouffh  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  have  since  been  found  to  be  mort\ 
extended  than  at  the  date  of  the  report  referred  to,  it  does  not  in  this  respect  pros- 
pectively compare  with  that  of  Wyoming. 
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Tlie  most  extensive  oil  basins  of  the  Territory  lie  east  of  the  Wind 
Eiver  and  north  of  the  Rattlesnake  range  of  mountains.  This  belt  is 
about  130  miles  eastward,  and  at  various  intervals  the  oil  is  found  to 
come  to  the  sur&ce,  and  also  much  of  the  rock  masses  are  found  to  be 
saturated  with  it.  The  survey  shows  that  while  this  vast  oil  belt  ex- 
tends east  and  west  its  most  noticeable  basins  are  northwest  and  south- 
eastward, somewhat  in  the  order  and  range  of  Fort  Washakie,  Lander, 
Shoshone,  Beaver  Greek,  Big  Horn,  Rattlesnake,  Seminoe,  and  Laramie 
ranges,  and  indications  appear  to  ishow  that  this  belt  extends  to  the 
coal  measures  east  of  Fort  Fettermau. 

North  of  this  belt,  along  the  Powder  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  in  John- 
son ami  Crook  Counties,  other  oil  indications  appear,  although  their 
extent  and  character  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  enough  explored  to 
define  their  limits.  However,  the  oil  appears  at  the  surfoce,  near  the 
mouth  of  Willow  Creek,  on  Salt  Creek,  and  at  other  points  along  this 
water- course.  It  also  appears  at  the  surface  at  points  along  the  Belle 
Fourche  and  tributaries  farther  eastward. 

Passing  from  the  northern  and  central  oil  belts  of  the  Territory  to  its 
southwestern  comer,  oil  indications  appear  near  Aspen,  some  10  or  15 
miles  southeast  from  Evanston,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  near 
Bridger,  farther  northeastward.  These  indications  are  in  the  form  of 
saturated  rocks,  and  oil  escapes  from  the  surface.  However,  this  re- 
gion has  not  been  sufficiently  surveyed  to  ascertain  its  extent  and 
character. 

As  the  prevailing  scientific  theory  indicates  that  petroleum  is  the  prod- 
uct of  coal,  or  is  at  least  found  within  its  measures,  it  must  follow  that 
the  oil  belt  which  appears  near  Aspen  must  extend  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Laramie  range,  or  as  far  as  the  coal  measures  of  Southern  Wyom- 
ing extend.  The  greatest  oil  region  of  this  Territory,  thus  far  discovered, 
is  its  central  belt. 

The  quantity  of  oil  stored  in  the  natural  reservoirs  of  Wyoming  is  in- 
calculable, and  the  amount  already  known  to* be  available — awaiting  the 
necessary  appliances  to  utilize  it — is  also  very  great.  Compared  with 
the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  eastward,  Wyoming,  in 
extent  of  known  oil  territory,  and  thickness  and  area  of  oil-producing 
surfaces,  excels  them  all,  as  shown  by  the  latest  scientific  and  practical 
invei^tigations  and  tests. 

The  chemical  tests  of  Wyoming  oils  show  that  they  are  both  illumi- 
nating and  lubiicating  in  character,  the  latter  being  the  most  valuable, 
and  is  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
fields.  Tbe  lubricating  qualities  of  oil  found  in  tliis  Territory  have  been 
tested  by  the  ablest -chemists  of  this  country  ^nd  Europe,  and  by  both 
pronounced  the  best  lubricants  yet  found  in  any  country.  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  chemist  of  the  celebrated  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  reply  to  questions  tubmitted  to  him  by  Professor  Anghey,  geologist 
of  Wyoming,  concerning  certain  oils  of  this  Territory,  specially  says : 

In  aDswer  to  your  inqnMes,  I  will  say  that  the  Beaver  oil  brought  to  28  gravity, 
Baume,  with  the  Seminole  oil,  would  make  a  splendid  axle  oil ;  but  unless  the  Beaver 
develops  in  very  large  quantity,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  use  it  as  basis  for  aslo  oil, 
but  to  use  the  Rattlesnake  oil  instead.  Tbe  Beaver  is  the  best  naturul  oil  for  cylinder 
stock  that  I  ever  saw.  It  has  a  margin  of  10  or  12  degrees  of  gravity  ever  the  best 
cylinder  stock  made  in  the  East.  By  filtration  the  gravity  becom*  s  lighter,  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  lightest  colored  filtered  Beaver  would  be  heavier  than  the 
heaviest  unfiltered  Eastern  oil. 

Probably  there  is  no  scientific  expert  in  this  country  whose  practical 
experience  and  thorough  knowledge  concerning  oils  is  superior  to  that 
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of  Mr.  Taylor,  long  thus  connected  with  the  greatest  petroleum  oil  com- 
pany on  the  globe.    It  certainly  ought  to  be  conclusive. 

But  here  is  other  high  testimony  which  fully  sustains  Mr.  Taylor. 
Messrs.  Wyner  &  Harland,  public  analysts  of  London,  JBngland,  to 
whom  was  submitted  specimens  of  the  Beaver  and  the  Bemimole  Basin 
oils,  made  an  analysis  of  them  as  to  their  lubricating  qualities,  as  ibl- 
lows: 

Specific  gravity,  .966. 
Volatile  below  650o  F. : 

LnbricatiDff  oil,  Bpeeifio  gravity,  .843  to  .847;  flaahingat  llOop 19.00 

Volatile  above  650^  F.,  to  a  red  heat : 

Lnbricating  oil,  specific  gravity,  .926  to  .935 ;  flashing  at  314^  F 45. 00 

Lubricating  oil,  specific  gravity,  .957;  flaahliigat  9SU°  F 12.50 

Coke 14.50 

Ash a  trace. 

Jjoet  by  volatilization  and  decomposition 9.00 


• 


100.00 


These  oils  were  mixed  and  tested  for  lnbricating  power.    The  mixture  showed 
Specific  gravity,  919 ;  flashing  point,  115°  F.     Submitted  to  a  cold  test  consider- 
ably below  zero  (centigrade),  showed  no  signs  of  solidification.     •    •    •    When 
properly  treated  by  distillation,  liio  products  obtained  would  form  lubricating  oils 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  vegetable  or  animal  lubricants. 

Among  the  other  practical  tests  of  the  flow  of  oil  in  this  Territory 
was  that  of  Dr.  Graff  and  otheis,  of  Omaha,  who  established  a  boring 
plant  in  the  Shoshone  Basin  in  1884,  and  at  the  depth  of  350  feet  they 
strack  a  flow  of  80  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  This  illustrates  other  basins 
of  this  great  central  belt  of  Wyoming. 

The  properties  of  the  oil  of  this  basin,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the 
Territorial  geologist,  are  as  follows : 

Naptha 63 

Kerosene 47.00 

Lubricating  oil,  neutral  and  light  colored 32.00 

Coke W.OO 

In  its  crude  state  as  it  flows  from  the  springs  or  surface  it  has  a 
gravity  of  20^  in  the  Baume  scale ;  its  flash  test  is  294^,  fire  test322o 
and  cold  test  16o  below  zero.    It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that 
it  can  be  utilized  either  for  kerosene  or  for  lubricating  oil,  or  for  both. 

By  a  method  of  practical  distillation,  practiced  by  Messrs.  Wyner  & 
Harland,  public  analysts  of  London,  England,  tliey  obtain  the  following 
result: 

Kerosene,  gravity,  .807;  flashing  point,  110^  F 17.00 

Lubricating  oil,  .810to.«}4 2L0O 

Lubricating  oil,  .840  to  .844...' 20.00 

Lubricating  oil,  .906 , 27.00 

Coke 14.00 

•  

99.00 

The  above  result  [say  Wyner  &  Harland]  prove  this  to  bo  an  exceedingly  valuable 
oil  for  the  production  of  kerosene,  and  a  superior  lubricating  oil. 

This  oil  was  for  some  time,  says  the  geologist,  used  for  lubricating  the 
car- wheels  by  the  Onion  Pacific  Bail  way  Company,  and  proved  satis- 
factory. 

The  same  English  analysts  certify,  in  an  analysis  of  the  Battlesnake 
Basin  oil,  thus : 

Specific  gravity,  .662. 

Submitted  to  practical  distillation,  it  gave  kerosene none. 

Volatile,  600°  T : 

Lubricating  oU,  specific  gravity,  .654  to  .860  ;  flashing  point,  150^  F 29. 80 
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Volatile,  650°  F.,  red  heat : 

Lubricating  oil,  specific  gravity,  .933 ;  flashing  point,  570^  F 7. 40 

Labricating  oil,  specific  gravity,  .950 ;  flashing  point,  306<^  F 23. 00 

Coke 30.00 

]x>fis  in  distillation,  decomposition,  &c 9.80 

100.00 

A  portion  of  the  oils  mixed  together  and  tested  for  labricating  have,  specific  gravity, 
.900 ;  flashing  point.  100^  F. 

This  oil  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  hydro-carbon,  which  can  be  obtained  from  it 
by  distillation,  by  far  the  most  impo)i;ant  being  the  heavy  lubricating  oil  of  specific 
gravity  of  .950.  This  oil  distills  only  at  a  ver^high  temperature,  considerably  above 
the  range  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  and  this,  taken  m  conjunction  with  the  high 
specific  gravity,  should  render  it  an  exceedingly  valuable  lubricant  for  heavy  ma- 
cninery.  It  is  not  altered  and  shows  no  signs  of  solidifying  when  submitted  to  mauy 
degrees  below  zero  (centigrade). 

WYNER  &  HARLAND. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  Wyoming  is  soon  destined  to  become 
the  great  oil  fidd  of  the  world,  in  variety,  quality,  and  quantity.  The 
test  thus  applied  to  the  Shoshone,  Beaver,  and  Battlesnake  Basins  will 
apply  to  a  great  extent  to  the  other  basins  of  this  great  central  belt, 
except  to  their  lubricating  qualities,  they  being  more  of  an  illuminating^ 
character. 

Movements  are  already  on  foot,  in  view  of  the  vast  known  oil  re- 
sources of  Wyoming,  backed  by  ample  capital,  to  establish  pipe  lines 
and  rectifying  or  refining  works  at  several  points. 

Professor  Aughey;  a^  Q'erritorial  geologist,  has  made,  as  shown  by 
his  annual  report,  some  five  hundn^d  and  fifty  assays  of  Wyoming 
metals  the  past  >  ear  Irom  the  various  mineral  districts  of  the  Territory, 
and  Las  examined  over  one  hundred  mining  prospects  during  the  same 
period. 

MINEBAL  WATERS. 

The  variety,  quantity,  a^d  quality  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  most  remarkable.    The  Territorial  geologist  says : 

Wyoming  is  pre-eminent  for  her  mineral  springs.  If  we  take  into  our  estimate  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  it  surpasses  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  number  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her  waters.  Even  after  subtracting  the  National  Park,  this  Territory  leads 
all  the  States  in  this  source  of  interest  and  wealth.  The  mineral  springs  range  from 
extremely  hot  to  extremely  cold,  and  from  simple  sulphur  and  iron  springs,  contain- 
ing these  ingredients,  to  those  containing  these  and  all  the  alkaline  earths.  Even 
genuine  mud  springs  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  Shoshone  Basin  is 
the  most  noted  locality  for  mud  springs.  At  Death  Lake  there  are  at  least  four 
h.undred  of  them.  They  extend  from  Sfffeet  above  the  lake  basin  down  to  the  water'c) 
edge.  They  have  formed  mounds  fVom  a  few  inches  to  15  feet  in  height,  and  con- 
tain circular  openings  in  the  top,  filled  with  muddy  water  in  part  and  in  part  with 
mud.  This  mud  is  Sue  silt  and  gelatinous  earth.  In  some  the  mud  and  water  re- 
main mingled  together  as  if  stirred  by  human  agency.  In  some  instances  the  mud 
boils  over  the  side  of  the  bowl  and  flows  lor  a  short  distance.  Bubbles  of  gas  are 
constantly  escaping,  and  it  is  the  commotion  caused  by'its  presence  that  keeps  the 
mud  in  motion.  Ueyser-like  eruptions  are  readily  produced  by  firing  rifle  balls  ver- 
ticaUy  down  into  the  openings.    Mud  then  flies  from  6  to  15  feet  into  the  air. 

Hot  springs. — ^A  famous  hot  spring  is  located  2  miles  west  of  Fort  Washakie,  on  the 
Bhoehone  Reservation.  It  is  of  oval  shape  and  320  feet  long  and  250  feet  broad.  Its 
average  temperature  is  149°  F.  The  minerals  held  in  solution  are  medicinal,  and 
many  white  people  go  there,  as  the  Indians  did  before  them,  for  treatment. 

Another  large  hot  spring  occurs  south  of  Sheep  Mountain,  in  Beaver  Cafion.  It 
contains  sulphur  in  solution  and  other  ingredients.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
is  90°  F.  Near  by  are  cold  mineral  springs,  which  contain  in  solution  soda,  sulphur, 
iron  compounds,  sulphureted  hydrogen  gases,  and  carbonic  acid.  Here  are  all  the 
varieties  of  hot  and  mineral  waters  necessary  for  a  great  health  resort. 

One  of  the  sulphur  springs  on  the  Big  Horn  River  has  a  temperature  of  94°. 

On  the  Wind  River,  northeast  of  Union  Pass,  there  is  a  hot  spring  with  a  tempera- 
ture  of  97°  F. 
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.  The  temperature  of  the  hot  spring  on  Snake  River,  below  the  month  of  Hobaok, 
is  117°  P. 

A  spring  with  a  temperature  of  lOd^  is  located  10  mUes  below  Fort  Laramie. 
There  are  numerous  hot  springs  on  the  Sweetwater,  but  their  temperature  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

A  large  hot  spring  exists  at  the  head  of  West  Horse  Creek,  whose  temperature  is 
1040  P. 

A  spring  with  a  temperature  of  98^  P.  exists  on  the  east  end  of  Seminole  Mountain 
in  the  Platte  Cation. 

At  the  base  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains.  In  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  is  an  ex- 
tensive group  of  hot  and  mineral  springs,  which  have  been  extensively  improved  and 
are  becoming  annually  more  and  more  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids.  The  waters 
contain  sulphur,  alkaline  salts,  and  some,  in  addition,  the  salts  of  irdn. 

Cold  mineral  tmrings, — Some  of  these  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  their  num- 
ber is  legion.  The  large  number  of  soda  lakes  is  an  illustration  of  their  character. 
They  are  discussed  in  another  connection  and  are  here  passed  by. 

Near  Rawlins  are  mineral  springs  that  come  out  from  a  stratum  of  blue  limestone, 
and  have  an  abundant  flow. 

At  Evaoston  are  a  series  of  mineral  springs  of  a  similar  oharaoter. 

North  of  the  Rattlesnake  Mountains,  along  and  at  the  source  of  the  streams  that 
form  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Powder,  are  a  large  number  of  sulphur  springs,  of 
which  I  have  visited  and  examined  at  least  twelve.  They  contain  sulphur  in  solu< 
tion  and  also  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.  Some  of  them  also  contain  salts  of  iron. 
On  the  Poison  Spider,  from  Oariield  Mountain  to  its  mouth,  are  a  large  number  of 
sulphur  springs. 

Along  Salt  Creek  occur  a  large  number  of  salt  springs,  which  also  contain  sulphate 
of  soda  (Glauber  salts)  in  solution. 

Several  pure  salt  springs  also  occur  on  Salt  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  South 
Powder  above  the  mouth  of  Willow  Creek. 

Mineral  springs— sulphur,  soda,  and  iron^occnr  more  or  less  abundantly  in  all  the 
mountain  ranges,  such  as  the  Laramie,  Big  Horn,  Shoshone,  Teton,  Wind  Kiver,  Bear 
River,  Medicine  Bow,  and  Sierra  Madrck  ranges.  Their  very  abundance  causes  them 
to  be  little  observed.  A  volume  would  be  required  to  enumerate  them,  eive  their 
diflerent  characters,  and  recount  their  merits  and  value.  A  large  part  of  the  mount- 
ain ranges  yet  partake  slightly  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
namely,  prodigious  chemical  reactions  going  on  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  reactions  make  themselves  apparent  in  the  hot  and  mineral  springs  that  abound. 

MILITARY  POSTS  IN  WTOMINa. 

There  are  in  tbe  Territory  the  following  forts,  dex>ots,  and  encamp- 
inents  where  United  States  troops  are  stationed  : 

Fort  D.  A.  Itussell,  near  Cheyenne,  sufBciently  large  for  a  full  regi- 
ment. 

Cheyenne  Depot,  near  Cheyenne,  the  quartermaster's  department, 
with  one  company  of  troops. 

Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Laramie  and  North  Platte  Rivers,  95  miles  north 
of  Cheyenne;  a  large,  complete  fort,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  regi- 
ment. 

Fort  McKinney,  on  Clear  Creek,  at  the  base  of  the  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains, near  the  center  of  Johnson  County  and  two  miles  from  Buf^Io, 
its  county  seat.    This  is  a  large  post  with  regimental  headquarters. 

Fort  Steele  is  on  the  North  Platte  River,  in  Carbon  County,  20  miles 
east  of  Rawlins,  the  county  seat,  and  has  four  or  more  companies. 

Fort  Washakie  is  on  Wind  River,  near  the  center  of  Fremont  County, 
a  short  distance  from  Lander,  the  county  seat,  and  has  three  or  more 
companies. 

Fort  Bridger  is  on  Black's  Fork  of  Green  River^  some  10  miles  soath 
of  Carter  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  m  Uinta  Coanty,  and 
usually  has  about  five  companies. 

At  Rock  Springs,  near  the  coal  mines,  there  is  a  post  with  two  com- 
X>anies. 

At  Evanston,  near  the  Almy  coal  mines,  there  is  a  post  with  one  com- 
pany. 
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Forts  Sanders  and  Fetterman  have  been  abandoned  as  military  posts. 
There  are  a  number  of  Government  military  reservations  for  wood, 
hay,  &Cm  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing. 

TERRITORUIi  ORGANIZATION. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1868,  Congress,  by  enactment,  defined  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wyoming.  If  was  taken  from  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  except 
a  minor  part  from  Idaho  and  Utah.  The  boundaries  are  fully  defined 
under  the  head  of  '^  Geographical  Position." 

In  April,  1869,  the  first  Territorial  officers  were  appointed,  and  on  the 
10th  day  of  May  following  the  political  machinery  of  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory was  platted  in  operation. 

The  new  Territorial  organization  found  the  counties  of  Laramie,  Al- 
bany, Carbon,  and  Garter  already  organized  under  the  Territorial  juris- 
diction of  Dakota,  the  latter  by  legislative  enactment,  approved  Decem- 
ber 27, 1867,  and  the  three  former  on  dates  some  time  prior  to  the  last 

named. 

On  the  3d  day  of  August,  1869,  the  first  Governor  of  the  T^ritory 
issued  his  proclamation  calling  an  election  to  be  held  on  Thursday,- 
September  2, 1869,  for  the  selection  of  a  Delegate  to  Congress  and  for 
members  of  the  first  Territorial  legislature ;  he  also  orde^  that  such 
legislature  should  be  held  in  Cheyenne,  and  convene  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 12  following,  which  events  duly  occurred. 

At  tills  first  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed,  approved 
j^ecember  10, 1869,  fiiung  the  time  of  the  general  election  of  the  Terri- 
tory on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  in  each  year;  providing, how- 
ever, that  Delegate  to  Confess  and  county  ofiicers  should  be  elected  in 
1870  and  in  eadi  even-numbered  year  thereafter,  and  members  of  the 
legislature  the  following  year  (1871)  and  in  each  odd-numbered  year 
thereafter. 

A  subsequent  legislature  passed  an  act,  approved  December  11, 1875, 
changing  the  time  of  holding  the  general  election  of  the  Territory  from 
Septeml^r  eaeh  year  to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  1876,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  for  the  election  of 
Delegate  to  Congress  and  county  officers.  The  legislature  of  1879  en- 
acted a  substitute  for  all  prior  election  laws,  which  exists  to  day,  provid- 
ing for  general  biennial  elections  to  be  held  each  even-numbered  year, 
as  now,  at  which  Delegate  to  Congress^  all  county  officers,  and  members 
of  the  legislature  shall  be  chosen.  This  law  also  changed  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  frou^  November,  in  odd-numbered  years, 
to  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  in  the  following  even-numbered  years 
after  such  election. 

The  gentlemen  first  appointed  to  fill  the  positions  of  trust  under  the 
newly  organized  Territory  were : 

Gowmor.— J.  A.  Campbell. 

Secretary, — Edward  M.Lee. 

Mar8haL--ChxiToh  Howe. 

Chief  justice.— John  M.  Howe. 

UnUed  States  attorney, — J.  M.  Carey. 

Aasodate  Justicen.—J,  W.  Eingmau  and  W,  8.  Jones. 

Surveyor-general. — C.  D.  Ruser. 

Beoeiver  publio  land  oj/lce.— -Frank  Wolcott. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  officers  of  Wyoming  Territoiy : 

Delegate  to  Congress. — Joseph  M.  Cai*ey. 
Governor. — Francis  E.  Warren. 
Secretary, — ^E.  S.  N.  Morgan. 
Chief  Jvaiioe, — John  W.  Laccy, 
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Associate  justices,^  Jacob  B.  Blair  and  Samnel  C.  Parka. 
Clerk  of  svprenie  court. — J.  W.  Bruner. 
United  States  attorney. — A.  C  Cauipboll. 
Surveyor- general. — J.  W.  Meldrum. 

Begisiers  of  land  office.— Ed^T  S.Wilsojif  Cheyenua;  Charles  H.  Pneat,  Evaiiaton. 
Receiver  of  public  moneys,— Walter  S.  Hurlbut,  Cheyonne ;  William  T.  ShaSfer,  Evana- 
ton. 

United  States  marsliaL — ^T.  J.  Carr. 

Treasurer, — William  P.  Gannett.  • 

Jtfditor.— Perry  L.  Smith. 
Librarian  Tirritorial  library. — J.  Slaaehter. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. — J.  SJaaghter. 
•  Insurance  commissioner, — J.  D.  Freeborn. 
Territorial  geologistSamnel  Anghey. 
Territorial  veterinarian.— J,  p.  Hopkins. 
Territorial  stenographer, — Robert  C  Morris. 

Peniieniiary  commissioners,— Ituke  Mnrrin,  Frank  M.  Foote,  Jamea  M.  TiadeL 
Fish  commissioner, — Otto  Oramm. 
Collector  of  internal  revenue. — J.  S.  Wolfe. 

V 

CIVIC  DIYIBIONS. 

When  Wyoming  Territory  was  organized  it  foand  four  county  organ- 
izations within  its  limits — Laramie,  Albany,  Carbon,  and  Garter-^ which 
were  created  under  the  Territorial  jurisdiction  of  Dakota. 

Heferring  to  the  civic  divisions  of  the  Territory,  the  judicial  districts 
should  be  noted ;  of  these,  there  were  three.  The  counties  of  Laramie 
and  Crook  constitute  the  first  district,  the  counties  of  Albany  and  John- 
son constitute  the  second  district,  and  the  counties  of  Carbon,  Sweet- 
water, Uinta,  and  Fremont  constitute  the  third  district.  To  each  of 
these  judicial  districts  is  assigned  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory,  of  whom  there  are  three,  who  hold  two  terms  of  the  district 
court  in  each  county  every  year,  except  in  those  of  Johnson,  Fremont, 
and  probably  in  Crook  (recently  organized),  where  one  term  shall  be 
held  in  each  year. 

The  three  judges  of  the  Territory  constitute  the  supreme  court,  of 
which  one  term  is  held  at  Cheyenne,  the  capital,  on  the  first  Monday' 
in  January  in  each  year. 

THE  COUNTIES. 

There  are  eight  organized  counties  in  the  Territory  defined  and  des- 
ignated in  their  creation,  as  follows: 

LARAMIE  COUNTT. 

As  before  noted,  Laramie  County  was  first  defined  and  organized  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Dakota  Territory,  with  B.  F.  EUinger,  P.  W. 
McDonald,  and  S.  M.  Preshaw,  as  county  commissioners,  and  William 
Morris  as  county  clerk.  The  present  officers  of  Laramie  County  are : 
County  commissioners,  George  W.  Hoyt,  H.  B.  Keliey,  and  I.  C.  Whip- 
ple; county  clerk,  J.  K.  Jeffrey;  probate  judge  and  county  treasurer, 
Isaac  Bergman;  sheriff,  N. N.  Craig ;  assessor,  W.  W.  Jeffrey ;  coroner, 
H.  W.  Moore ;  superintendent  of  schools.  Dr.  W.  A.  Wyman  ;  county 
and  prosecuting  attorney,  E.  W.  Mann ;  surveyor,  H.  A.  Roy ;  with 
justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  other  necessary  precinct  officers. 

The  first  Territorial  legislature  of  Wyoming  recognized  its  exist- 
ence, designated  Cheyenne  as  its  county  seat,  and  undertook  <^  to  pro- 
vide county  officers"  for  it;  but  the  executive  would  not  recognize  such 
action  and  made  his  own  appointments  therefor,  the  appointees  of  the 
governor  holdiug  office  until  a  regular  election  was  had  for  county  and 
precinct  offices. 
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Laramie  Goimty,  as  now  defined,  is  in  the  southeast  part  of.  the  Ter- 
ritory, extending  north,  along  the  Nebraska  line  some  170  miles  in 
length,  to  Crook  County,  and  along  the  Colorado  line  west  about  65 
miles  to  Albany  County  and  the  eastern  base  of  the  Laramie  range ; 
its  area  is  over  11,000  square  miles. 

It  is  a  good  grazing  region,  with  some  large  tracts  of  farming  land 
in  the  valleys  of  the  streams.  It  is  mainly  a  plains  region  with  quite 
extensive  coal  measures  and  copper  mines  underlying  it ;  gold  and  silver 
are  also  found.  '  ^ 

United  States  Forts  Bussell  and  Camp  Carlin  are  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  the  old  far  famed  Fort  Laramie  is  on  the 
North  Platte  River,  which  water-course  passes  eastward  through  the 
county  centrally. 

When  the  tide  of  settlement  and  civilization  approached  Laramie 
County,  in  1867,  it  found  but  arid  plains,  with  only  the  possibilities 
which  a  wild,  rugjjed  nature  presented.  In  1870  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  county  waaT  $1,397,771;  in  1880  it  was  only  $3,857,142.96;  but 
in  the  next  five  years,  to  1885,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  county  increased  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $8,680,080, 
and  this,  too.  alter  cutting  off,  in  1885,  Crook  County,  with  nearly 
$2,500,000  valtjation.  ^ 

This  comparison  shows  a  wonderful  advancement  in  material  pros- 
perity of  this  section  of  the  Territory.  The  character  of  the  property 
included  in  the  assessment  of  1885  is  the  same  as  that  of  1870,  differ- 
ing only  in  increase  of  quantity  and  value,  and  comprehends  the  fol- 
lowing: Cattle,  277,072  head,  \alued  at  $4,141,440;  horses  and  mules, 
12,416,  valued  at  $427,100;  sheep  and  goats,  30,650,  valued  at  $39,650 
(all  considered  far  less  than  actual  numbers);  370  miles  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  property,  valued  at  $897,376. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  Crook  County 
for  1885,  which  belonged  largely  to  Laramie  County  in  1884,  amounts 
to  $2,500,000,  which,  added  to  the  total  valuation  of  the  latter  county 
for  1885  (to  give  the  comparison  a  proper  showing),  would  increase  it  to 
some  $11,000,000. 

The  tax  levy  upon  the  assessment  of  1885  is  1  mill  for  Territorial 
purposes,  gnidually  falling  to  this  point  from  as  high  as  4  mills  in  1881. 
Thus  the  decrease  of  the  rate  of  tax  levy  has  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  property  valuatipn  of  the  Territory.  The  additional  levy 
for  county,  school,  and  all  other  purposes  is  14  mills  for  1885.  This 
is  above  the  usual  tax,  but  the  recent  building  of  a  large  county  hospital 
and  the  construction  of  many  expensive  bridges  caused  the  unusually 
high  levy. 

The  total  vote  of  Laramie  County  for  Delegate  to  Congress  in  1870 
was  860 ;  for  the  same  in  1884  it  was  3,910.  The  county  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2,957  by  the  census  of  1870,  and  now  has  a  population  of  about 
18,000;  thus  it"  will  be  seen  that  the  vote  of  Laramie  County  has  more 
than  quadrupled  during  the  past  fifteen  years ;  that  its  population  dur- 
ing the  same  time  has  also  increased  some  sixfold,  and  its  valuation  of 
material  wealth  has  increased  during  the  same  period  about  eightfold. 
*  The  county  seat  of  Laramie  County  is  Cheyenne. 

The  city  of  Cheyenne  is  located  on  Crow  Creek,  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  is  the  capital  of  Wyoming.  It  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  Territory,  and  's  recorded  in  financial  records  as  the  wealth- 
iest city  per  capita  in  the  United  States,  counting  the  entire  property 
of  her  citizens. 
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The  first  day  of  July,  1867,  the  presen*;  location  of  ObeyeaDe  was  a 
piece  of  barren,  dreary  prairie ;  July  5, 1867,  the  city  had  one  house 
only,  where  now  is  situated  a  compactly -boilt  city  of  9,000  inhabitante. 
Begarding  the  early  bailding  of  Cheyenne,  Strahom's  Hand-book  of 
Wyoming  says,  quoting  the  remarks  of  an  "old-timer": 

Well,  one  fine  day,  early  in  Jnly„1867y  four  or  five  hundred  of  us  pitched  our  tents 
here,  where  there  wasn't  a  sign  or  civilization,  and  about  half  of  us  woke  up  at  day- 
light the  next  morning  to  find  that  the  other  half  were  liring  in  board  shanties. 

In  1867  and  1868,  while  the  Union  Pacific  ^Railroad  was  building  near 
this  city,  it  was  a  large  place,  of  shanties  and  tents,  with  about  5,000 
people,  and  probably  as  '*  rough''  a  burg,  morally,  as  ever  existed,  but 
as  the  railroad  passed  westward  the  town  deciseased  to  less  than  1,000 
souls;  it  recovered  moral  tone  and  then  commenced  its  permanent 
growth.  The  gro\^h  of  this  city  during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
truly  phenomenal.  The  valuation  for  assessment  of  the  city  is  over 
$3,000,000,  being  a  small  percentage  of  actual  value. . 

The  city  owns  extensive  water- works,  supplying  tfer  inhabitants,  for 
which  she  is  offered  much  more  than  her  entire  indebtedness.  An  ex- 
tensive system  of  sewers  is  already  in,  and  the  city  is  provided  with 
gas  and  electric  light  (of  both  "arc"  and  "incandescent"  systems)  for 
public  and  private  lighting,  ,  • 

Nearly  all  social  and  other  societies,  such  as  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  &c.,  own  their  own  stone  or  brick  buildings,  and 
the  general  character  of  her  residences  and  business  blocks  would  rank 
with  an  Eastern  city  of  twenty  times  her  size. 

The  city  has  three  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers,  a  large  opera- 
house,  plenty  of  good  hotels,  five  banks,  several  real-estate  and  loan 
offices,  a  telephone  exchange  of  two  hundred  subscribers,  three  tele- 
graph offices  with  over  a  dozen  operatives,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every 
business  convenience  usually  found  in  the  Eastern  metropolitan  cities. 
Besides  the  "  Magic  Oity."  as  Cheyenne  is  sometimes  cidled,  Laramie 
County  has  many  towns,  out  want  of  space  forbids  their  mention. 

ALBAinr  CODKTT. 

This  county  lies  W3st  of  Laramie  and  extends  from  the  Colorado  line 
north  170  mUes  to  Crook  County,  and  west  about  40  miles  to  Carbon 
County. 

Albany  County  was  formed  by  the  Dakota  legislature  in  1868-'69, 
sitting  at  Yankton.  The  first,  or  organizing  officers  thereof,  were  se- 
lected in  1808  as  follows :  A.  M.  Bradley,  representative  in  the  Dakota 
legislature ;  F.  L.  Laycock,  H.  Wagner,  and  F.  D.  Abbott,  county  com- 
missioners.^ L.  D.  Pease,  county  clerk;  K  EL  Boswell,  sheriff;  E.  L. 
Kerr,  prosecuting  attorney. 

Upon  the  organization  of  Wyoming  Territory,  the  first  legislature 
thereof  reestablished  its  limits,  as  above  indicated,  December,  1869, 
with  Laramie  City  as  its  county  seat 

The  Laramie  range  of  mountains  mainly  lies  within  its  eastern  limit 
to  the  North  Platte  Biver,  while  its  western  limit  includes  the  famous 
and  productive  Laramie  plains. 

Two  abandoned  military  forts  are  in  this  county.  Fort  Fetterman,  on 
the  Platte  Biver  in  the  north,  and  Fort  Sanders,  on  the  Lanunie  Biver, 
in  the  southern  portion  near  Laramie  City. 

The  chief  productive  industries  of  this  county  are  grazing,  agricnltme, 
and  mining,  with  some  manufacturing.  Extensive  soda  lakes  exist  in 
its  southern  part,  which  are  productive  of  large  quantities  of  soda  for 
commercial  uses. 
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The  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  Albany  County 
for  1870,  the  first  year  after  ita  organization  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Wyoming,  was.  as  follows :  Horses  and  mules,  335,  valn^  at  $26,960 ; 
sheep  aqd  goats,  2,600,  valued  at  $3,000;  cattle,  6,618,  valued  at 
$08,390;  swine,  91.  valued  at  $1,245;  all  other  property,  $1,268,166, 
making  a  total  of  $1,397,761. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  1871  was  $1,810,683,  upon  which  tax  levy 
was  made  of  15  mills  for  all  purposes. 

For  the  year  1885  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  and  per- 
sonalty, was  as  follows :  Total  valuation,  $4,197,814.47,  of  which  there 
was — cattle,  91,985  head,  valued  at  $1,409,940 ;  horses  and  mules,  8,046, 
valued  at  $247,030;  sheep  and  goats,  83,564,  valued  at  $127,804 ;  rail 
way  and  telegraph  property,  valued  at  $950,554 ;  the  balance  of  the 
above  total  being  mining,  manufacturing,  merchandise,  real  estate,  and 
sundry  items. 

The  county  derived  additional  revenue  from  licenses  and  other  inci- 
dental sources  for  the  'present  year  of  $9,500. 

Upon  the  above  total  assessed  valuation  for  1885,  the  tax  levy  for 
general  Territorial,  county,  and  school  purposes,  was  15  mills.  The  total 
vote  of  the  c6unty  cast  at  the  election  of  1872  for  Delegate  to  Congress 
was  922;  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  general  election  of  1884  for  Delegate 
to  Oongress  was  2,509. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  was  2,021,  according  to  the  ofGL- 
cial  census ;  the  population  in  1885  is  estimated  at  12,500,  according  to 
the  last  vote. 

The  following  are  the  present  county  ofBcers :  County  commissioners, 
J.  H.  Finfrock,  John  McGill,  and  J.  J.  Strode;  county  clerk,  Gteorge 
W.  Fox ;  probate  judge  and  treasurer.  Otto  Oramm ;  sheriff,  William 
A.  Jameson ;  county  attorney,  H.  V.  S.  Groesbeck ;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Helen  M.  Bradshaw;  assessor,  Charles  Houston ;  surveyor,  W. 
O.  Owen ;  coroner,  L.  S.  Barnes,  besides  the  precinct  ofGLcers. 

The  county  seat  of  Albany  County  is  Laramie  City.  This  city  is 
doubtless  the  most  attractive  in  the  entire  Territory  as  regards  the  mate- 
rial advantages  and  scenic  surroundings.  It  is  situated  on  the  Laramie 
JKiver,  near  the  center  of  the  great  Laramie  plains,  7,143  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  with  the  Laramie  range  of  mountains  east,  and  different  spurs 
of  the  Snowy  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  west. 

It  i9  the  end  of  a  division  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway,  and  has  a 
branch  railroad  running  from  the  town  to  the  soda  lakes  a  few  miles 
westward.  The  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company  have  extensive  ma- 
chiue  shops  here,  also  a  large  rolling  mill  for  making  rails  and  merchant 
iron.  Soda  works  are  also  located  here,  and  the  near  future  will  bring 
many  manufactories  to  utilize  the  abundant  material  which  the  mount- 
ains around  Laramie  have  in  store  for  development. 

The  city  has  one  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  good  hospital 
and  county  buildings,  a  commodious  opera  house,  two  national  banks, 
many  fine  business  blocks,  elegant  residences  and  fine  school  buildings. 
The  city  has  a  good  water  system,  a  telephone  exchange,  and  is  now  con- 
structing an  extensive  electric  light  plant. 

There  are  numerous  other  growing  towns  in  Albany  County. 

CABBOH  OOUHTT. 

This  county,  thus  named  because  of  its  vast  coal  fields  first  discovered 
within  its  limits,  lies  next  west  of  Albany  County.  It  extends  north 
from  the  Colorado  line  to  Johnson  County,  170  miles,  is  75  miles  wide 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sweetwater  and  Fremont  Counties. 
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This  county  was  originally  a  part  of  Albany  County,  under  the  laws 
of  Dakota.  After  the  organization  of  Wyoming  Territory,  its  first  leg- 
islative assembly  re-established  its  limits  under  the  name  of  ^'Carbon." 

The  Laramie  plains  extend  into  its  eastern  limit  to  the  North  Platte 
Biver,  affording  a  fine  region  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  are  in  the  southern  part,  the  north* 
western  limit  of  the  Laramie  range,  the  Rattlesnake  and  eastern  end  of 
the  Sweetwater  range  are  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  North  Platte 
River  flows  centrally  from  its  southern  limit  to  the  Rattlesnake  Mount- 
ains, thus  making  it  well  watered. 

It  has  extensive  coal  fields,  timber,  iron  mines,  red  oxide  paint  beds, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  precious  metals.  Carbon  County  is  nch  in  nat- 
ural resources ;  it  is  also  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  Territory,  after 
Laramie,  in  industrial  interests,  such  as  grazing,  mining,  &c. 

The  total  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  of  Carbon  County  for 
1885  is  $4,829,700,  upon  which  amount  the  tax  levy  was  12  mills.  The 
vote  of  Carbon  County  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress  in  1870,  was  333 ; 
in  1884  it  was  1,906.  The  following  are  the  present  county  ofQoers : 
Sheriff,  James  G.  Rankin ;  deputy  sheriff,  J.  B.  Adams ;  judge  of  pro- 
bate and  county  treasurer,  D.  C.  Kelley ;  county  attorney,  Z.  T.  Brown; 
county  commissioners,  William  Brauer,  John  Thode,  M.  B.  Hocker; 
.county  clerk,  W.  L.  Evans;  superintendent  of  schools,  Mrs.  Lizzie  W. 
•  Smith;  assessor,  Jens  Hansen;  coroner, George W.  Durant;  surveyor, 
W.  W.  Peay,  besides  the  precinct  officers. 

The  county  seat  of  Carbon  County  is  Rawlins. 

This  is  a  town  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway,  and  is  the  end  of  a  railroad  division,  and  has  large  railroad 
machine  shops.  It  is  a  lively,  smart,  and  growing  business  town,  with 
two  strong  banks  and  many  merchants  and  business  firms.  It  has  three 
weekly  newspapers,  an  opera-house,  expensive  county  buildings,  stores 
and  residences.    The  town  is  supplied  with  artesian  well  water. 

Carbon  County  also  contains  other  large  towns. 

SWEETWATSB  COUKTY. 

This  county  was  originally  organized  as  "Carter"  County  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  Dakota  Territory,  approved  December  27, 1867.  It 
lies  next  west  of  Carbon  County,  and  extended  from  the  Colorado  line 
about  275  miles  north  to  the  Montana  line,  and  130  miles  to  'Uinta 
County  on  the  west,  and  had  an  area  of  about  35,000  square  miles. 

After  the  organization  of  Wyoming  Territory,  the  legislature  at  its 
first  session  changed  the  name  to  Sweetwater  County. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  5, 1884.  a  new  county, 
called  "Fremont'' — thus  named  in  honor  of  General  John  C.  Fremont, 
an  early  explorer  of  the  region  within  its  limits — was  created  from  the 
north  part  of  Sweetwater  County.  Therefore  Sweetwater  County  is  now 
only  84  miles  from  north  to  south  (with  Fremont  on  the  north)  and  130 
miles  east  and  west. 

This  county  is  rich  in  coal  and  is  a  good  grazing  region.  The  cele- 
brated Rock  Springs  coal  mines,  which  have  achieved  notoriety  as  the 
locality  of  the  recent  Chinese  massacre,  are  located  in  this  county. 

The  industrial  interests  of  this  county  are  mainly  grazing  and  coal 
and  other  mining. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county  for 
1870  (the  first  year  after  its  organization)  was  $1,840,121,  upon  which 
the  tax  levy  for  all  purposes  was  $24,049.93. 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  for  1885  is  $2,478,675.7|$9 
upon  which,  and  the  polls,  was  levied  the  gross  sum  of  $41,135.48  for 
general  Territorial  and  county  purposes,  which  includes,  however, 
special  levies  and  poll  tax.  Revenue  from  licenses,  &c.,  from  January 
to  I^ovember  13, 1885,  $5,225. 

The  total  vote  of  Sweetwater  County  for  Delegate  in  Congress  in  1870, 
including  Sweetwater,  before  Fremont  and  a  part  of  Johnson  Counties 
were  taken  ofi,  was  640.  Total  vote  for  Delegate  in  Congress  in  Sweet- 
water in  1884  was  1,066. 

The  following  are  the  present  county  ofGLcers :  County  commissioners, 
George  W.  Bichards,  W.  H.  CDonald,  and  B.  E.  Son ;  county  clerk, 
Ed.  J.  Morris;  probate  judge  and  county  treasurer,  Alfred  Young; 
sheriff,  Jos.  Youug ;  county  attorney,  A.  B.  Conaway ;  superintendent 
of  schools,  Amanda  B.  Tisdel ;  assessor,  W.  W.  Patterson ;  coroner, 
O.  S.  Johnson. 

The  population  of  Sweetwater  County  in  1870  was  1,916,  according 
to  the  United  States  census. 

Green  Biver  City  is  the  county  seat  of  Sweetwater  County.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  stream,  *6reen  Biver,  and  is  a  town 
of  1,000  to  1,500  inhabitants. 

It  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  Bock  Springs,  a  town  of  about  the 
same  size,  15  miles  east,  in  the  same  county,  has  another. 

Green  Biver  is  the  end  of  a  division  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway, 
and  is  a  trading  headquarters  for  stockmen,  miners,  and  others.  The 
county  buildings  are  substantial  brick  structures,  as  are  many  of  the 
business  houses  and  dwellings.  ^ 

Unn'A  COUNTY. 

Uinta  County  was  named  thus  after  the  Uinta  Indians  and  the  Uinta 
range  of  mountains  on  its  south.  It  is  the  western  county  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, surrounded  by  Sweetwater  and  Fremont  Counties  on  the  east, 
Montana  or  Yellowstone  Park  on  the  north,  Idaho  and  Utah  on  the 
west,  and  Utah  on  the  south.  It  is  50  miles  wide  and  270  miles  long, 
north  and  south,  including  the  Yellowstone  I^ational  Park. 

This  county  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  Wyoming,  by  an  act 
approved  December  1, 1869,  and  mainly  covers  the  territory  detached 
from  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Idaho.  It  is  quite  mountainous  in  its 
surface  features ;  the  Bear  Biver,  Salt  Biver,  Teton,  and  Wind  Biver 
ranges  extending  along  its  whole  length  mainly  on  the  west,  with  fine 
productive  and  beautiful  valleys  along  the  rivers.  In  the  north  its 
natural  scenery  is  grand.  In  th6  south  extensive  coal  fields  exist,  which 
annually  produce  large  quantities.  The  county  has  excellent  grazing 
ranges  besides  agricultural  regions  along  the  valleys.  Minerals  also 
exist  in  various  localities. 

The  civic  organization  of  the  county  was  perfected  April  7, 1870,  when 
the  first  meeting  of  its  organizing  county  commissioners  was  held. 

The  total  vote  cast  at  the  first  election  held  September  6, 1870.  was 
570;  and  the  total  vote  for  Delegate  to  Congress  in  1884  was  1,446. 

The  following  are  the  present  county  officers :  County  commissioners, 
J.  Van  A.  Carter,  J.  C.  Winslow,  and  P.  J.  Downs ;  county  clerk,  John 
Stone ;  judge  of  probate  and  county  treasurer,  F.  H.  Harrison:  sheriff, 
J.  J.  LeCain:  county  attorney,  C.  D.  Clark;  superintendent  or  schools, 
F.  L.  Amola;  county  assessor,  B.  F.  Tregea;  county  surveyor,  J.  M. 
Sights ;  coroner,  A.  H.  Brisbing. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  -the  county  for  1870 
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wya  $693,547.50.  The  tax  levied  upon  this  sam  was  14  mills  for  all 
purposes. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  1885  is  $2,376,489.55.  Upon  this  the 
general  levy  for  all  purposes  is  10^  mills. 

The  county  seat  of  this  county  is  Evanston.  This  town  has  from 
2,000  to  3,0U0  inhabitants.  It  is  the  end  of  a  division  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  and  has  quite  extensive  machine  shops. 

The  county  buildings,  churches,  school-houses  and  many  business 
blocks  are  substantial  stone  and  brick  structures,  and  some  very  fine 
dwellings  are  now  being  constructed.  There  are  two  weekly  news- 
papers, a  handsome  opera  house,  several  banks,  and  a  great  many  strong 
mercantile  firms.  Eleven  coal  mines  are  being  worked  at  Almy,  within 
3  miles  of  this  place.  A  United  States  land  office  is  located  at  Evans- 
ton.    The  county  contains  many  other  towns. 

FREMONT  COUNTY. 

The  territory  forming  this  county  tintil  March  5, 1884,  comprised  the 
northern  portion  of  Sweetwater  County,  on  which  date  it  was  detached 
and  formed  into  Fremont  County  by  act  of  the  legislature.  It  lies  north 
of  Sweetwater,  west  of  Carbon  and  Johnson,  south  of  Montana,  and  east 
of  Uinta  County. 

Its  surface  features  are  varied  from  valley  and  plain  to  mountain. 
The  Shoshone  and  Wind  Biver  Mountain  ranges  extend  from  the  north 
along  the  west  limit  of  the  county  to  the  Sweetwater  and  Rattlesnake 
ranges,  which  continue  to  its  southeaatern  comer.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Green,  the  Wind,  and  the  Sweetwater  Eivers  run  through  it,  and 
the  Big  Horn  forms  part  of  its  eastern  boundary. 

The  county  is  one  of  the  richest  in  mineral,  grazing,  and  agricultural 
resources  in  the  Territory.  The  first  known  gold  mines  found  in  the 
Territory  were  found  in  the  region  about  the  South  Pass  in  this  county. 
Besides  there  are  copper  and  iron  mines,  vast  basins  of  oil  and  exten- 
sive coal-fields  within  it«  limits.  The  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation 
lies  in  the  fertile  and  rich  valleys  of  the  Wind  River  and  tributaries 
within  this  county. 

The  industrial  interests  of  Fremont  County  show  a  fair  condition  of 
devdopment,  especially  in  agriculture  and  grazing,  as  indicated  by  the 
assessed  valuation  of  its  taxable  property.  The  total  valuation  for  1884 
of  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property  was  $1,689,947,  of  which 
$1,366,160  was  in  cattle,  the  balance  being  other  kinds  of  live  stock, 
merchandise,  moneys,  and  credits,  real  estate,  &c.  The  tax  levy  on 
this  valuation  was  14  mills. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  1885,  the  second 
year  of  the  county's  existence,  is  $1,983,038.  The  levy  upon  this  sum 
for  all  purposes  is  14  mills.  No  railroad  property  is  included  in  Fre- 
mont County. 

The  population  of  Fremont  County,  as  shown  by  its  first  enumera- 
tion in  1884,  was  956. 

The  total  vote  of  the  county  at 'its  organization  election,  April  22, 
1884,  was  482.  The  total  vote  cast  at  the  general  election,  November 
4, 1884,  was  653. 

Upon  the  election  of  the  county  officers,  April  22,  and  upon  their 
qualification  May  6,'  1884,  the  organization  of  Fremont  County  was  i>er- 
fected. 

The  following  are  the  present  county  officers:  Representative  to  the 
Territorial  legislature,  James  Kline;  county  commissioners,  B.  H.  Hall, 
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H-  E.  Blinn,  and  A.  S.  McDonald ;  county  clerk,  J.  A.  McAvoy :  jmlge 
of  probate  and  county  treasurer,  H.  G.  Nickerson ;  sheriflF,  J.  J.  Atkins ; 
county  attorney,  A.  H.  Bright;  county  assessor,  J.  W.  Oneal;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Caldwell;  surveyor,  F.  S.  Wood  ;  coroner, 
Samuel  lims. 

Lauder  is  the  county  seat  of  Fremont  County,  and  is  on  the  Popo- 
agie  Eiver,  southeast  of  Fort  Washakie,  and  about  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway.  It  has  two  stage  lines  south  to  the 
railroad,  running  into  Bawlius  and  Green  Biver,  also  a  telegraph  line. 
It  is  a  lively,  growing  trade  center,  and  situated  near  one  of  the  best 
developed  farming  sections  in  the  Territory.  Its  population  is  some- 
thing less  than  1,000.  It  has  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  many 
stores,  residences,  &c. 

J0HN80K  COUNTY. 

By  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  approved  December  15, 1877,  the 
county  of  Johnson  was  created  from  the  north  end  of  Carbon  and  the 
northeast  corner  of  Sweetwater  Counties,  and  designated  as  the  county 
of  ''Pease.''  However,  the  name  was  changed  to  "Johnson''  by  act  of 
the  legislature,  approved  December  13, 1879. 

Johnson  County,  as  organized,  is  surrounded  by  Crook  County  on  the 
east,  Montana  on  the  north,  Fremont  County  on  the  west,  and  Carbon 
and  Fremont  Counties  on  the  south.  It  is  about  105  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  110  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  comprehends  an 
area  of  some  12,000  square  miles. 

Johnson  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  Territory. 
Excepting  the  Big  Horh  range  of  mountains,  which  traverses  it  south- 
ward, the  surface  is  generally  productive  plains.  Agricultural  products 
are  raised  abundantly  and  successfully  in  the  eastern  portion.  The 
first  agricultural  fair  ever  held  in  the  Territory  occurred  at  Big  Horn 
the  present  autumn,  which  marked  an  advanced  step  in  Wyoming's 
natural  and  industrial  resources.  The  exhibits  were  fine  and  the  fair 
a  success.  Besides  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county,  the  precious 
metals  and  the  baser  minerals,  coal  and  oil  are  found.  Johnson  County 
is  also  becoming  a  manufacturing  region,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  already  nine  saw  mills  within  its  limits,  three  operated  by 
water-power  and  six  by  steam,  which  have  an  average  daily  cutting 
capacity  of  more  than  6.500  feet  each.  The  product  of  these  mills  the 
present  year  was  4,856,378  feet  of  first-class  lumber :  2,381,235  feet  of 
second-class  lumber;  1,994,275  shingles ;  270,810  laths;  143,952  slabs. 
This  was  all  used  for  home  consumption.  Coal  can  be  had  in  various 
localities  for  the  digging. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  this  new  and  pros- 
perous county  ^as,  for  1881,  $1,259,981.  The  tax  levy  upon  this,  for 
all  purposes,  was  14  mills. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  1885  was  $3,781,290.35.  The  tax  levy  upon 
this,  for  all  purposes,  this  year,  was  18  mills.  Eevenue  from  all  sources 
this  year,  to  November  10,  is  $83,900. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1881  wds  671.  The  total  vote  cast 
at  the  organizing  election,  April  9, 1881,  was  456. 

Upon  the  qualification3  of  the  county  officers,  chosen  at  this  election^ 
the  organization  became  perfected.  May  10,  1881.  They  held  office 
until  the  next  regular  general  election. 

At  the  general  election,  held  in  November,  1884,  the  total  vote  cast 
waa  1,312. 
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The  following  are  the  present  officers :  County  commissioners,  George 
Brandage,  J.  P.  Marks,  and  William  Oarrard ;  county  clerk,  M.  O.  Oar- 
wile;  probate  judge  and  county  treasurer,  S.  T.  Farwell:  sheriff^  F.  M, 
Ganton ;  county  attorney,  J.  D.  Hinkle;  county  assessor,  O.  A.  Farwell; 
superintendent  of  schools,  Mrs.  Stella  Green ;  surveyor,  J.  B.  Menarde  5 
coroner,  J.  C.  Watkins. 

Buffalo  is  the  county  seat  of  Johnson  County.  It  is  pleasantly  located 
on  Clear  Creek,  near  Fort  McKinney,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains.  It  has  a  population  of  1,000  to  1,500 ;  is  over,  and  in 
the  midst  of,  extensive  coal  fields;  and  is  also  surrounded  by  the  finest 
scenery,  and  the  best  grazing  and  agricultural  districts  in  Wyoming. 
The  county  and  school  buildings  are  substantial  and  elegant,  and  there 
are  good  stores  and  dwellings. 

The  town  supports  two  weekly  newspapers  and  two  banks. 

A  telegraph  and  stage  line  connects  this  town  with  the  Territorial 
capital }  a  stage  line  runs  to  Bock  Creek  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailwa^, 
and  a  stage  line  also  connects  the  town  with  the  B'orthem  Pacific  Bail- 
way.  ^ 

There  are  many  other  fine,  growing  towns  in  this  most  promising 
county,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  mention,  except  county  seat. 

CROOK  COUNTT. 

• 

This  county  was  taken  from  the  north  ends  of  Laramie  and  Albany 
Counties,  and  created  by  legislative  enactment,  approved  December  8, 
1875,  into  the  county  of  Crook — thus  named  in  honor  of  the  distin- 
guished brigadier  general  by  that  name.  It  lies  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  Territory,  with  Dakota  on  the  east,  Montana  on  the  north,  John- 
son County  on  the  west,  and  Albany  and  Laramie  Counties  on  the  south. 
Its  dimensions  are  a  little  over  100  miles  square. 

Its  general  surface  features  are  rolling  plains,  the  Black  Hills,  and 
other  slight  collateral  ranges  and  hills  occupying  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  county.  It  is  a  good  agricultural  county,  in  the  main,  is  fairly 
well  watered,  and  has  mcH^e  or  less  timber  along  its  streams  and  on  its 
hillsides.  It  abounds  in  coal,  oil,  and  somewhat  of  the  precious  raetAls. 
It  is  being  settled  up  rapidly,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  well-popu- 
lated and  flourishing  section  of  the  Territory. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county  the  pres- 
ent year  is  $2,423,058.  The  levy  upon  this  was  15  mills,  for  all  pur|K>8eB. 
The  revenue  of  the  county  from  licenses  and  other  incidental  sources 
for  the  present  year  is  $946. 

The  population  of  the  county  at  its  organization  was  estimated  to  be 
from  1,200  to  1,600. 

On  the  22d  day  of  January,  1885,  the  organization  of  the  county  was 
completed  by  Hie  officers  chosen  at  a  special  election  held  December  9, 
1884. 

The  vote  cast  at  this  election  was  655,  by  which  the  following  county 
officers  were  chosen,  who  still  continue  as  such  : 

County  commissioners,  W.  J.  McCrea,  A.  C.  Settle,  and  W.  H.  Har- 
low ;  county  clerk,  John  S.  Harper ;  probate  judge,  J.  P.  Gitmmon  5 
treasurer,  M.  W.  Pettigrew;  sheriff,  James  Eyan;  assessor,  G.  M. 
Wood;  county  attorney,  B.  F.  Fowler;  superintendent  of  schools,  Mrs. 
P.  Pattee ;  surveyor,  J.  B.  Boyden ;  coroner,  T.  D.  Sherwood. 

The  county  seat  of  Crook  County  is  Sundance.  This  young  town  of 
only  about  200  inhabitants  and  an  age  of  scarcely  more  than  monthSi 
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instead  of  years,  has  already  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  bank,  a  school,  and 
many  residences  and  business  places.  The  town  is  on  Sundance  Greek, 
centrally  located  as  to  county  boundaries,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district,  and  surrounded  by  good  grazing  lands. 

WYOMINa'S  EABLY  DBAWBACKS :  THE  "  BED  MAN,"  "  BOAD  AGENTS,'^ 

STOOK  THIEVES,  ETC. 

The  pioneers  of  Wyoming  found  the  red  man  here  in  possession  of 
its  broad  domain,  as  sovereign  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  As  the 
genuine  native  American,  he  yielded  to  the  tide  of  advancing  civili^a- 
uou  only  through  its  superior  force,  and  even  then  often  stubbornly  re- 
sisting its  aggressions  upon  a  domain  he  claimed  as  his  birthright. 

The  tribes  of  Indians  occupying  the  region  now  covered  by  Wyoming 
were  the  Sioux,  Crows,  Arapahoes,  Shoshones,  and  others,  and  they 
remained  here  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  until  they  were  compelled 
to  go  upon  reservations  elsewhere,  the  Utes  on  the  south,  in  Colorado, 
the  Sioux  on  the  western  limit  of  Dakota,  the  Crows  oh  the  southern 
limit  of  Montana,  and  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  near  the  eastern 
limit  of  Idaho,  and  on  their  reservation  in  the  Wind  Eiver  Valley  of 
Wyoming. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  hostile  and  troublesome  Sioux  and 
Crows  occupy  reservations  outside  our  eastern  and  northern  border, 
they  have  given  Wyoming  more  or  less  annoyance  and  anxiety  through 
their  marauding  incursions  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  early  days  of  Wyoming  its  settlement  and  industrial  interests 
were  very  much  retarded  through  the  hostility  of  these  tribes,  miners 
and  settlers  being  driven  by  them  from  their  mines  and  homes.  The 
desperate  conflicts  waged  against  them  by  military  forces*  to  subdue 
their  hostile  and  murderous  depredations  within  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  Territory  are  unforgotten,  not  only  because  of  the  terror  of  the  pun- 
ishment thus  inflicted,  but  also  because  of  the  material  injury  they 
caused  settlers  In  the  destruction  and  capture  of  property  and  suspen- 
sion of  the  development  of  Wyoming's  interest  then  so  well  begun ;  in 
fact,  they  closed  the  great,  rich  Big  Horn  region  against  settlement 
and  mining,  until  after  the  capture  and  surrender  of  the  Sioux  to  Gen- 
eral Crook,  iu  1877  and  1878,  which  resulted  in  securing  title  to  Wy- 
oming of  their  former  reservations.  Besides,  the  capture  of  Joseph  and 
his  tribe  of  Nez  Percys  about  that  time  also  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  Sioux,  Crows,  and  other  troublesome  tribes,  and  peace  and  security 
were  soon  fully  established  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 

After  the  chastisement  of  the  Sioux  in  1877,  all  the  agencies  within 
the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  were  removed  to  the  Upper  Missouri 
in  Montana.  To-day  there  are  no  Indians  within  the  limits  of  Wyoming, 
except  the  Arapahoes  (900)  and  the  Shoshones  (1,250),  who  occupy  the 
Wind  River  Reservation,  covering  an  area  of  over  1,620,000  acres. 

Since  the  war  with  the  Sioux,  in  1877,  these  tribes  have  been  peace- 
able, give  no  trouble  and  are  making  some  progress  toward  civilization. 
There  has  been,  however,  just  complaint  ttkat  Indians  from  reservations 
outside  the  Territory  have  taken  unwarranted  liberties  in  roaming  over 
Wyoming  and  depredating  to  more  or  less  extent,  especially  in  the 
western  and  southwestern  portion,  usually  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Department  will  prevent  further  incursions 
of  this  kind. 
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ROAD   AOKKTS. 

The  same  year,  of  1877-'78,  which  closed  the  hostile  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  terror,  the  combined  military  and  local  efforts  routed  out  the 
bands  of  desperadoes — "  road  agents,"  as  they  were  called — which  then 
infested  the  railroad  and  Black  Hills  stage  lines,  for  robbery ;  hence, 
these  were  years  important  to  Wyoming,  as  its  period  of  transforma- 
tion to  a  higher  civilization  4nd  a  career. of  progress  and  development. 

STOCK  THIEVES. 

Domestic  animals  running  at  large  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  offer 
strong  temptations  to  the  dishonest;  hence,  in  the  eariier  days  of  Wy- 
oming, those  who  invested  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  couducted  their 
business  upon  the  range  system,  had  many  trials  and  discouragements 
from  losses  through  thefb,  and  those  who  did  the  stealing  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  class,  but  there  seemed  to  be  constant  ^'assessments'' 
against  their  herds  from  almost  numberless  quarters.  For  instance,  the 
Indians  often  s&ot  the  calves  for  the  pleasure,  evidently,  of  seeing  them 
run,  and  for  target  practice,  always  taking,  of  course,  from  the  calf  or 
grown  animal  such  choice  bits  of  the  carcass  as  might  tickle  the  palate. 
As  to  horses,  they  were  the  Indians'  particular  weakness,  and  they  were, 
in  thoser  days,  tid^en  wherever  found.  • 

Then  came  the  railroad  grade  contractor,  the  emigrants,  the  freighter, 
the  prospector,  and  various  others,  some  of  whom  found  it  easier  to 
shoot  a  steer  than  an  elk,  and  cheaper  to  shoot  and  steal  their  meat 
than  to  buy  it.  Also  came  the  commercial  thief,  who  stole  cattle  and 
horses  as  a  business  following,  blotching  and  defacing  the  brand  be- 
yond recognition,  and  driving  them  to  some  distant  market  for  sale. 
Still  worse,  came  the  sneak  thief,  who  settled  on  some  stream  fre- 
quented by  cattle  for  drink,  in  an  out-of  the-way  place,  not  too  far  from 
town  or  railroad,  and  here  he  killed  the  larger  animal,  destroying  the 
branded  hide  and  selling  the  meat  in  quarters ;  also  catching  the  calf 
before  branded,  away  from  the  mother,  and  selling  for  veal.  Then 
there  was  the  dishonest  neighboring  cattle-grower,  who  kept  his  brand- 
ing-iron hot  and  placed  it  upon  everything  unbranded  and  everything 
alroady  branded,  when  faint  and  imperfect  brands  could  be  covered  by 
his  own.  Worst  of  all,  however,  the  last  and  most  troublesome  thief 
was  the  '^  rustler,"  who  was  continually  on  the  range  with  his  iron,  se- 
cretly dropping  a  brand  on  an  animal  here  and  there,  and  who,  while 
owning  nothing  to  commence  with  but  his  iron,  and  usually  not  assert- 
ing his  ownership  for  two  or  three  years,  would  then  sell  his  brand 
under  a  regular  bill  of  sale  to  some  not  over-particular  purchaser,  and — 
change  his  location.  Of  course  no  one  could  easily  prove  of  whom  the 
different  calves  were  taken,  and  the  "  rustler's"  brand  held  good. 

In  enumerating  them,  the  ordinary  horse  thief  is  not  mentioned,  as 
his  crime  has  been  tacitly  ruled  upon  by  the  Western  American  people 
as  one  nearly  meriting  lynch  law,  and  in  the  early  days  "nearly"  was 
stricken  out,  and  Vgivc  him  hemp"  was  added  as  the  invariable  amend- 
ment. 

The  counties  of  Wyoming  beiug  very  large  (some  of  them  as  large  as 
130  by  275  miles  in  area),  and  thinly  settled,  with  very  meager  railroad 
facilities,  and  with  Indians  (not  always  friendly)  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, it  was  next  to  impossible  to  secure  arrests  or  convictions,  and  it 
was  this  state  of  affairs,  more  than  any  other,  that  brought  forth  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association.    This  association  has  co-operated 
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with  the  officers  of  the  law  and  exerts  its  iDfiaeuce  among  stock- 
growers  until  now  branded  live  stock  on  the  range,  also  the  "maver- 
ick," is  as  safe,  all  things  considered,  as  merchandise  on  the  shelves  of 
the  dealer.  The  Indian  has  also  been  provided  for,  and  now  property 
in  Wyoming  is  believed  to  be  as  safe  from  theft  as  in  the  most  favored 
localities. 

POPULATION. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  population  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  was 
but  9,118,  according  to  the  censas  of  1870,  and  it  was  but  20,789  in  1880. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  gain  in  population  has  been  very  rapid, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  upwards  of  65,000  now. 

No  census  was  taken  in  1885.  The  legislature  having  made  no  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose,  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  payment 
of  one-half  the  expense  by  the  United  States  Government  could  not  be 
taken  advantage  of. 

The  result  of  the  census  of  1870  was  as  follows : 


Coonttot. 


Albaay ,... 

Carbon , 

Laramie 

Sweetwater 

Uinta 

Total 


TotiO. 


8,021 
1«868 
2,957 
1«91« 
856 


0,118 


aialea. 


1,685 
1,198 
2,240 
1,492 
659 


7,219 


Females. 


386 
176 
717 
424 
197 


White. 


1,971 
1,860 
2,822 
1,777 
796 


1,899      8,726 


Colored. 


60 

8 

135 

139 

60 


892 


The  total  vote  of  the  Territory  for  Delegate  in  Congress  was  3, 202,  or 
a  little  more  than  one  vote  to  every  three  persons  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  were 
males ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  those  who  resided  here  in  1870, 
that  nearly  the  whole  i)opulation  were  adults.  There  were  very  few 
children  and  scarcely  a  school-house  in  the  Territory  at  that  time,  while 
there  are  now  thousands  of  children  and  hundreds  of  schools. 

The  total  vote  of  1884  for  Delegate  in  Congress  was  12,811,  and  from 
a  comparison  of  the  personnel  of  the  present  population  with  that  of 
1870,  the  most  competent  judges  estimate  that  to  multiply  the  vote  of 
1884  by  5  would  not  overestimate  the  present  population.  This  would 
give  the  population  of  1884  as  64,055  and  the  increase  the  past  year  has 
been  greater,  perhaps,  than  for  any  preceding  year;  so  that  65,000 noto 
seems  a  very  low  estimate ;  in  fact,  many  conservative  people  put  the 
mark  as  high  as  80,000. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  these  figures,  based  upon  the  vote,  are  incor- 
rect on  account  of  "woman  suffrage''  in  Wyoming,  but  that  is  more 
than  balanced  by  these  facts : 

(1)  Along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  and  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  a  very  large  number  of  aliens,  who  have  no  vote,  are  employed 
in  the  coal  mines  and  in  other  industrial  pursuits. 

(2)  In  the  stock-growing  region  (and  this  comprises  the  larger  portion 
of  Wyoming)  the  population  is  scattered  over  a  very  broad  area,  with 
comparatively  but  few  voting  places,  and  scarcely  one  in  fifty  of  those 
employed  on  the  ranches  go  to  the  polls  to  vote. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  children  in  Wyoming  is  becoming  very  large  in 
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comparison  with  many  localities;  the  natnrdil  tesnlt  of  a  largely  '^  me- 
diam  age"  population. 

FINANCIAL  STANDINa  OF  WYOMINa. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  has  no  Territorial  debt,  either  bonded  or 
floating,  and  the  balance  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  treas- 
urer, October  1,  was  $19,380.75. 

Thle  levy  for  general  Territorial  tax  was,  in  1880  and  1881,  4  mills  on 
$1 ;  1882, 2  mills  on  $1 ;  1883, 1  mill  on  $1 ;  1884,  three-fourths  of  a  mill 
on  $1;  1885, 1  mill  on  $1. 

DEBT  OF  THE  COUNTIBS  OF  WYOMING. 

The  several  counties  of  Wyoming  are  all  in  good  financial  condition, 
as  the  following  debt  statement  will  show.  As  the  county  taxes  are  col- 
lected during  September,  October,  and  November,  several  of  the  coun- 
ties enumerated  will  be  entirely  free  from  debt  before  January  1, 1886, 
with  good  balance  in  the  Treasury:  and  those  not  entirely  out  of  debt 
by  that  time  will  decrease  their  iudebtedness  to  an  insignificant  sum, 

say,  $150,000,  on  the  entire  eight  counties  composing  the  Territory. 

• 

County  debt  statement, 
[Debt  flgmes,  approximate,  interest  not  being  flgared  exact.] 


Albany 
Carbon. 
Crook.. 


Fremont.... 
JTohnton.... 

Laramie 

Sweetwater . 
Uinta 


County. 


Debt 


187,600 
65^000 


65,000 
25.000 
00,000 
76,000 


Aneeaedyala- 
ation,  1885. 


H.197. 
4.820, 
2,423. 
1,040. 
8,781, 
8,777, 
2.478, 
2.876, 


814  47 
700  00 
058  00 
241  00 
290  86 
315  00 
675  76 
480  66 


The  assessed  valuation  must  be  understood  as  being  exceedingly  low, 
in  fact  only  a  fraction  of  the  real  value.  In  live  stock  the  animals  are 
scatterred  over  a  wide  area,  and  to  find  any  one  man's  entire  brand  of 
Uve-stock — when  on  open  range— would  necessitate  the  collection  of  all 
the  stock  within  a  radius  of  scores,  and,  in  some  instances,  hundreds,  of 
miles,  so  that  the  stock-grower  must  offer,  and  the  assessor  accept, 
<<book  count"  as  to  numbers.  Then  from  this  number  is  subtracted  a 
large  percentage  to  cover  possible  losses  sustdned,  and  then  the  custom 
has  prevailed  of  putting  assessed  value  at  about  one-half  the  market 
value,  and  on  about  the  same  basis  that  the  railroads  are  listed,  for 
valuation.  Improved  real  estate,  merchandise,  and  other  property  must 
then  take  a  low  grade  to  correspond,  and  thus  the  valuations  are  far 
below  actual  value. 

There  is  comparatively  very  little  land  in  the  Territory  that  is  tax- 
able, as  the  United  States  Government  has  given  title  to  but  little,  al- 
though much  has  been  settled  upon  and  is  in  process  of  being  '^proved 
up''  upon. 

MUNICIPAL  DEBT. 

The  aggregate  debt  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Wyoming  is  very  smalL 
Cheyenne,  the  capital  of  Wyoming,  has  a  bonded  and  floating  debt  of 
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$175,000,  chiefly  incurred  in  the  recent  construction  of  her  extensive 
system  of  water-works  and  sewerage.  The  revenues  of  her  water  sys- 
tem more  than  pay  the  interest  on  the  entire  debt  and  will  eventually 
pay  the  principal.  The  city  has  been  oflfered  much  above  its  entire  in- 
debtedness for  its  water  franchise. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  all  other  incorporated  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Territory  will  not  exceed  $75,000,  so  that  the.eutire  debts  through- 
out Wyoming  Territory — Territorial,  county,  and  municipal  (exclusive  of 
school  debts) — will  not  exceed,  at  this  writing,  $400,000,  after  allowing 
credit  for  money  balances  recently  collected  for  annual  taxes ;  and  u 
every  school  debt  in  the  Territory,  floating  or  bonded,  were  also  added 
the  grand  total  would  still  be  less  than  one  half  a  million  dollars. 

RATS  OF  TAXATION. 

The  rate  of  taxation  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  counties  and 
also  in  different  years,  but  a  careful  companson  and  computation  6how8 
that  the  average  rate  of  all  the  counties  for  the  past  five  years  is  less 
than  15  mills  on  the  dollar — ^Territorial,  school,  and  county — and  includ- 
ing everything  except  where  within  the  few  incorporated  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  these  5  to  8  mills  more  should  be  added,  according  to 
locality.  A  large  portion  of  the  tax  has  been  for  school  purposes  and  a 
large  part  of  the  school  proportion  has  been  for  erection  of  school  houses, 
which  are,  in  the  main,  substantial  brick  structures.  The  school  taxes 
will  doubuess  grow  materially  less  hereafter,  the  many  fine  school  build- 
ings having  been  paid  for. 

Considering  the  low  valuation  heretofore  alluded  to  the  taxes  of 
Wyoming  wUl  compare  favorably  with  the  most  favored  States  and 
Territories. 

A  poll-tax  of  $2y  which  goes  to  the  common  school  fund,  is  taxed  up 
in  all  the  counties. 

BANKS. 

The  following  banks  are  now  doing  business  in  Wyoming  Territory : 

[Cq^ital  of  pilTftU  iMiika,  i^iprozliiiAtew] 


TOWB. 


Bnflklo 

Cheyome 

Do'.'V.V.'.'. 

Do 

Do 

Braiutoii . . . . . 

Do 

Lamnio 

Do 

Lander 

Bawlint 

Do 

Book  Spring!. 
Sondanoe 


Ooonty. 


Johnson.... 
Laramie.... 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

UinU 

...do 

Albany 

..do:. 

Fremont .... 

Carbon 

...do 

Sweetwater 
Crook 


Name  of  bank. 


First  National 

First  National / 

Stock  Growers' National 

Cheyenne  National  ^ 

Cheyenne  Sayings  Bank 

Mortons.  Post  itCo 

Beckwitb  ^kCo 

Mntaal  Exchange     

Laramie  National 

Wyoming  National 

First  Lander  Bank 

James  France 

J.  W.  Hngns  ^k  Co 

Hinersand  Stock-growers' 

Stebbins,  Fox  ft  Co 


CapitaL 


Sol 

400. 
100, 
100, 
100, 

100. 

fio, 

100. 
85. 
15. 
50. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Snrplvs. 


$1,000 
50,000 
60,000 


50,000 


15,000 
75,000 


25,000 
10,000 


BATE  OF  INTBBB8T  ON  MONBT. 


The  legal  interest  rate  on  public  debt — ^Territorial,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal warrants,  &c. — is  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  although  some  public 
bonded  indebtedness  is  floated  for  a  lesser  rate. 
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The  legal  rate  on  private  indebtedness,  when  no  fixed  rate  is  given 
in  the  written  obligation,  is  12. per  cent,  per  annnm.  No  nsnry  laws 
exist,  and  any  rate  agreed  npon  in  writing  is  collectible.  The  banking 
rates  of  discount  are  10  to  12  per  cent:  per  annum. 

The  average  deposits  in  banks  aggregate  about  three  times  the  total 
capital  employed  in  banking. 

Owing  to  the  high  interest  rates,  quite  an  amount  of  foreign  or  out- 
side capital  is  loaned  within  the  Territory,  and  very  much  more  would 
seek  investment  here  did  capitalists  and  financiers  understand  more 
fully  the  tangible,  solid  resources  of  the  Territory  and  of  her  business 
men. 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  BESPONSIBILITT. 

Probably  no  political  division  of  America  can  show  a  cleaner  financial 
record  than  Wyoming  Territory,  since  its  organization  seventeen  years 
ago,  as  to  business  failures.  A  score  in  numbers  would  more  than  cover 
every  failure  or  insolvency  in  banking,  manufactories,  and  mercantile 
pursuits,  as  to  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations ;  and  financial  failure 
in  the  live-stock  business  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  little  farming  that 
has  been  done  success  has  seemed  to  follow  every  energetic  effort.  In 
mining,  the  usual  ^<  nps  and  downs"  that  follow  that  business  have  at- 
tended this  industry  in  Wyoming.  But  enough  has  been  accomplished 
to  show  that  a  brilliant  future  awaits  those  who  hereafter  interest  intel- 
ligent labor  and  capital  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  Territory. 

The  mercantile  agencies  of  Bradstreet  and  Dunn,  in  their  carefhUy  pre- 
pared, conservative  statements  of  actual  worth,  or  net  cash  capital  in- 
vested by  Wyoming's  business  men,  show  that  the  business  interests  are 
very  strong.  In  Cheyenne,  the  capital  city,  with  about  9,000  inhabitants, 
these  reports  show  some  fifty  business  men  and  firms,  who  are  rated  at 
$100,000  and  upwards,  some  above  $1,000,000^  and  this  exclusive  of 
banks  '(five  in  nuinber,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  $1,000,000) 
and  business  corporations.  Of  the  latter,  Cheyenne  has  about  twenty 
that  are  rated  from  $150,000  to  $3,000,000  each,  net  cash  capital. 

What  is  true  of  Cheyenne,  in  a  business  way,  is  more  or  less  true  in 
other  localities  of  the  Territory. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

Business  throughout  Wyoming  is  good.  Those  engaged  in  legitimate 
business  with  fair  attention  and  fairly  economical  management  are  pros- 
pering. The  field  is  large  and  open,  and  none  seems  more  Inviting  to 
industrious,  energetic  effort,  whether  accompanied  by  monied  capital  or 
not. 

The  broad  plains  invite  the  profitable  investment  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  live-stock  raising,  and  the  known  mineral  wealth  of  Wyoming 
invites  as  many  millions  more  in  its  i^uccessful  development,  promising 
the  most  lucrative  returns.  Agriculture  also  presents  a  broad  and 
profitable  field. 

These  and  many  other  prominent  resources  bring  along  in  their  train 
of  development  all  the  other  secondary  branches  of  business,  such  as 
manufacturing,  banking,  merchandising,  also  the  professional  employ- 
ments, &c.  Labor  also  finds  an  active  demand  and  prompt,  liberal 
returns. 
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For  information,  I  api>end  the  following  list  as  the  average  prices 
paid,  respectively : 

Current  wagetpaid. 


Oeonpfttioiw. 


W«ge«. 


j. 


Carpenter* per  day. 

MachinitU ^ do... 

Painters do... 

Tinners do... 

Stooe-cntters .* do  .. 

Plasterers do... 

Boustabonts do... 

Miners do... 

Coal  miners  (by  the  ton) do... 

Bngineers do... 

Bricklayers .» do... 

Stonemasons do... 

Shoemakers do... 

Gas*fltters ^ do... 

JDay  laborers do... 

Upoolsterers do  .. 

Cabinet-makers ; do... 

Plambers do... 

Tailors do... 

Bakers do... 

Kailroad  trackmen    • do... 

Cowboys  (with  board) per  month. 

Horse  wranglers  (with  board) do... 

Fsnu  hands  (with  board) do... 

Sheepheiders  (with  board) do... 

Teamsters  (with  board) do  .. 

Cooks  (with  board) do... 

HoQse servants  (men)  (with  board) do... 

House  servants  (women)  (with  board) do... 

Bailroad  brakemen  ( without  board) do... 

Bailroad  i'onduotors  (without board) do... 


$2  60  to 
8  Oi)to 
50  to 
00  to 
00  to 
75  to 
75  to 
50  to 
75  to 
00  to 
00  to 
00  to 
50  to 
00  to 
00  to 
50  to 
50  to 
50  to 
50  to 
50  to 
50  to 
25  00  to 
25  00  to 

25  00  to 
20  00  to 

26  00  to 
20  00  to 
20  00  to 
12  00  to 
<M)  OOto 
75  00  to 


2 
8 
8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
4 
4 

o 

M 
.1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


$4 

5 
8 
8 


2 
4 

5 

4 
6 


00 
00 
50 
60 
600 
8  50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
6  00 
3  50 
8  50 

2  60 

3  50 
3  50 
500 
3  50 
8  00 
2  25 

35  00 
40  00 
40  00 
85  00 
40  00 
50  00 
85  00 
35  00 
75  00 
100  00 


For  foremen  and  snperintendents,  as  well  as  for  clerks,  book-keepers, 
stenographers,  and  special  employments,  a  wide  range  could  be  reported, 
varying  all  the  way  from  $50  per  month  to  $250,  and  in  some  cases  large 
cattle  corporations  have  paid  fabuloas  salaries  to  their  managers,  say 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000  per  year. 


LIVE-STOCK  INTEBEST^. 

Wyoming  is  probably  better  known  regarding  her  grazing  and  live- 
stock advantages  than  any  or,  in  fact,  all  her  other  interests. 

Necessary  laws  have  been  enacted  Irom  time  to  time  to  fully  protect 
the  live-stock  industry,  and  the  Wyoming  Live  Stock  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, perhaps  the  strongest  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  also 
its  by- laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  all  live-stock  growers  of  the  Territory,  whether  members 
of  the  association  or  not. 

This  association  has  a  membership  of  about  450,  representing  more 
than  $100,000,000,  and  including  many  members  from  the  adjoining 
States  and  Territories. 

The  association  was  organized  in  1873  with  but  ten  members,  repre- 
senting but  about  $250,000.  It^  growth  has  been  marvelous,  and  its 
power  for  good  very  great.  A  large  fund  is  annually  raised  and  ex- 
pended for  inspection,  as  to  ownership,  of  all  cattle  leaving  the  Terri- 
tory; for  inspection  as  to  sanitary  condition  and  to  prevent  introduc- 
tion of  disease  among  stock  coming  into  the  Territory;  for  assisting  in 
the  apprehension  of  criminals,  and  for  various  other  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. 
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The  association  has  its  annual  meeting  at  Cheyenne  every  spring. 
Its  executive  officers  the  current  year  are :  J.  M.  Carey,  president ;  John 
A.  McShane,  vice  president;  Thomas  Sturgis,  secretary,  and  A.  H.  Reel, 
treasurer.  It  also  has  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  members. 

Contagious  diseases  do  not  exist  in  the  Territory  among  cattle,  and 
our  laws  prevent  its  introduction,  and  provide  for  quarantine  and  nec- 
essary veterinary  rules  and  regulations  reg^ding  the  admission  of  live 
stock  into  the  Territory  and  the  eradication  of  disease,  should  it  break 
out  within  our  borders. 

No  contagious  disease  prevails  among  sheep,  except ''  scab,^  and  this 
is  never  fatal  when  properly  handled;  there  is  very  little  of  it  now 
known  among  our  flocks.    A  good  scab  law  is  vigorously  enforced. 

So  contagious  disea^s  are  reported  among  horses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  cases  of  glanders  during  the  past  season. 

Under  our  laws  the  affected  animals  were  at  once  killed  and  buried 
and  their  owners  indemnified  in  the  value  of  the  stock  so  destroyed. 

Wyoming  has  peculiar  and  valuable  advantages  of  location,  not  en- 
joyed by  (jther  States  and  Territories  (excepting,  perhaps,  parts  of  Col- 
orado and  Dakota),  for  the  successful  raising  and  handling  of  livestock. 
For  instance,  she  is  centrally  located  as  to  the  "  trails,"  whether  it  be 
from  Texas  on  the  south,  from  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Utah 
on  the  west,  or  from  Montana  on  the  north ;  she  also  has  excellent  rail- 
road facilities  for  bringing  in  thoroughbred  stock  from  the  east  with 
which  to  improve  her  stock,  or  for  shipping  out  her  product,  the  Unioa 
Pacific  Eailroad  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  southern  portion, 
the  Northern. Pacific  running  along  just  north  of  her  northern  boundary, 
and  a  new  railroad  just  commencing  to  build  the  entire  length  of  her 
center,  between  north  and  south  lines ;  and  the  Territory  also  lies  at 
the  very  door  of  the  great  corn-growing  States  of  the  Missouri  Valley, 
whose  grain  can  be  had  at  a  very  low  price,  where  it  grows,  and  our 
grass-grown  stock  can  be  driven,  or  shipped  by  railroad  to  where  the 
grain  grows  and  there  ^^  stall-fed*"  and  matured,  and  at  the  same  time 
be' moving  in  the  direction  towards  market,  and  accessible  to  the  great 
railroad  lines  mentioned,  which,  with  their  converging  lines  and  con- 
nections, throw  open  to  Wyoming  the  marts  of  the  world. 

OBAZINO  LANDS. 

The  grazing  lands  of  Wyoming  are  justly  noted  for  their  nutritious 
grasses,  which  furnish  abundant  food  for  summer  and  winter  grazing. 

The  grasses  cure  where  they  grow,  and  in  winter  stand  firmly  on  the 
ground  and  furnish  the  animals  with  uncut  hay,  which  is  fully  equal  to 
tiiat  harvested,  cured,  and  stored  in  the  usual  way. 

The  light  snow  falls  on  the  plains  and  low  hills,  and  the  dry  character 
of  the  falling  snow,  accompanied  by  brisk  winds,  leaves  the  ranges  com- 
paratively open  during  the  entire  winter  months,  and  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions will  stock  perish  for  want  of  other  food  than  that  which  they  can 
secure  for  themselves,  although  a  goodly  stock  of  hay  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent insurance  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage to  ''  bring  through"  any  animals  that  are  weak  or  unfit  for  hard 
travel  in  *^  rustling"  for  good  grazing  spots,  and. natural  shelter  during 
storms. 

From  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  entire  area  of  Wyoming  is 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  following,  firom  the  able  pen  of  Ex-Governor 
John  W.  Hoyt  of  this  Territory,  wbo  has  given  much  time  and  expense 
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to  the  study  of  Wyoming's  resources,  will  be  of  interest  After  mention- 
ing the  enormous  area  of  Wyoming's  grazing  lands,  he  adds : 

CoDDeot  with  this  fact  of  primary  iniportanoe  that  remarkable  distribntion  of  water 
which  renders  it  possible  to  open  innumerable  ranches  and  cattle  ranges,  which  makes 
almost  ever^  square  mile  of  pasturage  available;  that  peculiarity  of  the  surface — ^nn- 
dulatiuKi  with  valleys.  *^  draws,"  cafions,  bluffs,  and  hills  so  distributed  and  related 
as  to  anord  to  the  herds  in  nearly  every  locality  protection  from  storms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  secures  to  them  a  certainty  of  food  on  the  ridges  made  bare  (if 
the  storm  be  snow)  by  the  winds  after  it  is  past ;  that  absence  of  winter  rains,  so  hiuti 
upon  cattle,  and  so  destructive  *to  sheep  unnoused ;  that  extraordinary  drvness  and 
lightness  of  our  snows  which  prevent  their  incrusting  and  insures  their  drirting  from 
the  ridges  and  hiUocks,  so  that  stock  are  never  lon^  without  easy  grazing ;  that  no 
less  remarkable  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  to  it  the  property  of  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  electricity,  so  that  the  exposed  animals  better  retain  their  ani- 
mal heat  and  keep  their  vital  forces  in  full  reserve ;  and,  last  of  all,  but  by  no  means 
least,  that  peculiarity  of  the  autumnal  season  which  cures  the  rich  grasses  so  sradu- 
idly  and  perfectly  that  aU  winter  long  they  are  as  standing  hay  and  even  much  oetter 
(for  the  ripened  seed  they  retain  upon  the  stock  makes  them  more  like  grain),  asso- 
ciate all  these  important  advantages,  nnequaled,  as  I  believe,  and  you  have  in  Wyo- 
ming the  finest  pastoral  region  in  the  world. 

B^des  these  advantages,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  along  nearly  all  the 
streams  there  are  moist  fimds,  upon  which  is  annuaUy  produced  an  abundance  of  the 
taller  grasses,  suitable  for  hay,  so  that  practically  every  ranchman  or  owner  of  herds 
is  able  to  put  hay  in  almost  any  quantity  for  his  work  horses,  his  sheep,  should  he 
have  any,  and  for  such  young  and  tender  cattle,  blooded  or  native,  as  would  be  better 
for  a  little  special  care. 

OATTLB. 

Probably  over  2,000,000  head  of  cattle  are  contained  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Wyoming,  worth,  on  an  average,  $30  per  head. 

The  business  of  cattle  raising  in  this  Territory  can  scarcely  be  longer 
regarded  as  in  its  infancy,  nor  can  the  business  be  called  exx>erimental 
or  specnlative  as  to  its  generalities. 

During  the  years  from  1873  to  abont  1881  cattle  commerce  in  Wyo- 
ming was  perhaps  the  most  lucrative  business  known  in  the  world  under 
the  head  of  legitimate  reliable  avocations. 

The  business  of  rearing  cattle  in  the  Territory  is  to-day  as  profitable 
as  it  ever  was,  but  it  has  lost  much  of  that  specnlative  '<  sell  and  buy 
without  tally,  anything  and  any  price  to  get  into  the  business  "  buoy- 
ancy that  characterized  the  time  before  mentioned. 

The  prices  of  stock  cattle  have  advanced  to  a  ffgure  where  investors, 
while  willing  to  pay  current  prices,  want  to  know  to  a  certainty  that 
they  are  getting  what  they  pay  for,  as  to  numbers,  grade,  and  condition 
of  cattle.  There  is  also  a  growing  conviction  that  this  business  will  not 
longer  '^  run  itself,"  and  that  owners  must  give  it,  at  least,  some  small 
percentage  of  the  attention  necessary  to  accomplish  success  in  other  in- 
dustries, and  there  is  also  a  prevailing  disposition  to  better  provide 
against  emergencies,  such  as  the  putting  up  of  hay  for  the  weaker  ones, 
the  providing  of  shelter  for  thoroughbred  and  fine  stock,  the  separation 
of  bulls  from  the  herd  and  special  care  given  them  during  the  winter,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reform  is  the  determination  on  the  part  of  own- 
ers to  discontinue  the  pernicious  practice  of  shipping  to  market  unripe 
beeves,  but,  instead,  to  ship  only  those  of  proper  age  a,nd  that  are  reaUy 
fat,  leaving  the  younger  ones  to  grow  longer  on  the  range,  and  taking 
the  older  ones  that  are  yet  lean  to  the  corn-fields  of  the  Missouri  valley, 
for  fattening. 

Many  of  our  large  stock-growers  have  already  provided  themselves 
with  eastern  feeding-grounds  and  have  constructed  suitable*  structures 
for  fattening  their  beef  on  either  natural  or  cooked  food. 
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GoncemiDg  the  earlier  history  of  cattle  raising  in  the  Territory.  I 
quote  the  following  from  the  able  writings  of  Ex-Governor  William  Haley 
of  Wyoming,  now  deceased : 

The  business  has  ^own  in  thirteen  years,  from  smaU  beginnings^  until  cattle  by 
the  thousand  roam  in  every  valley  and  drink  fti>m  every  stream  m  the  Territory. 
Previous  to  1870  a  trial  of  the  experiment  of  cattle  raising  in  Wyoming  was  prevented 
by  two  obstacles,  one  apparent  and  the  other  real.  It  was  believed  by  stockmen 
whose  herds  i^razed  on  the  plains  south  and  southeast  of  Wyoming  that  the  severe 
storms  occurring  here  duriog  the  winter  and  spring  would  prevent  the  grazinp^  of 
cattle  in  safety  the  year  round  in  this  region.  Trie  oocupaacy  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Territory  by  hostile  Indians  at  that  time  also  deterred  stocK-raisers  from  bringing 
in  their  herds.  Id  1870  and  1871,  hox-ever,  several  men  largely  engaged  in  the 
business  elsewhere  sent  herds  of  Texas  and  Colorado  cattle  to  Wyoming  grazing 
grounds,  nearly  all  of  which  not  only  lived  through  the  winter,  but  showed  a  hardi- 
ness and  an  increase  of  weieht  in  the  spring  greater  than  would  have  been  looked  for 
had  the  herds  remained  on  the  ranges  from  wnich  they  had  been  taken.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  pioneers,  other  stockmen  in  succeeding  years  drove  cattle  in 
large  numbers  to  the  plains  and  mountain  parks  of  Wyoming.  The  subjugation  of 
the  warlike  savages  and  their  subsequent  removal  to  reservations  made  way  for  more 
herds  and  gave  to  the  business  greater  security.  As  time  passed,  it  was  observed 
that  no  disease  ever  materially  decreased  the  number  of  cattle  in  Wyoming ;  that 
year  after  year  grass  grew  abundantly  and  in  the  fall  dried,  or,  in  the  language  of 
stockmen,  ^<  cured,"  without  being  cut  *and  gathered,  and  that  the  losses  caused  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  were  no  greater  than  in  Texas,  hilherto  regarded  aa 
the  best  grazing  country  in  the  United  States. 

The  transcontinental  railroad  running  through  Wyoming  afforded,  and  still  affords, 
quick  and  ready  transportation  of  cattle  to  Chicago.  As  compared  with  the  rate  for 
carrying  cattle  to  thesame  central  market  from  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  UtsUi,  the  freight  rates  paid  by  Wyoming  stock-growers  are  small.  As  the  knowl* 
edge  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  them  in  conducting  their  business— exemption 
from  cattle  diseases,  security  from  hostile  Indians,  certainty  of  grass  for  cattle  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  low  rates  to  a  market — became  known,  capital  was  attracted 
to  the  Territory  for  investment  in  cattle. 

The  prices  for  beef  rose  rapidly  at  the  Eastern  markets  for  several  years  previous 
to  the  shipments  of  1882  of  cattle  from  this  range.  As  a  consequence,  the  business  of 
the  summer  of  that  year  was  characterized  by  numerous  sales  of  heros  on  the  ran^ 
at  prices  never  before  known  in  Wyoming.  The  men  who  had  ventured  into  the  busi- 
ness w^re  then  richly  rewarded  for  their  enterprise. 

Formerly  large  herds  of  cattle  were  driven  every  year  to  Wyoming  from  Oregon  and 
the  Territories  of  the  Pacific  slope,  but  these  drives  from  the  West  nave  now  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  drives  from  Texas  have  greatly  diminished ;  but  during  the  past 
summer  thousands  of  young  cattle  have  been  brought  to  the  Territory  from  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  Cattle  of  the  Territories  west  and  north  of  Wyoming  were  usually  accus- 
tomed to  a  climate  fully  as  severe  as  that  which  they  encounter^  here.  Texas  cattle 
are  famous  for  their  har^itiess,  but  it  has  been  found  that  cattle  brought  tothisrabge 
from  the  Mississippi  River  basin  must  arrive  early  in  the  summer  in  order  that,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  winter's  storms,  they  may  be  acclimated. 

The  following  is  also  quoted  and  is  as  applicable  to-day  as  at  any 
former  time,  except  as  to  the  prices  given  and  locality  where  stock 
would  be  purchased  by  one  commencing  in  the  cattle  business;  these 
items  differ  to  some  extent. 

Changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  cattle-raising  in  Wyo^injg 
have  gradually  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  years.  The  first  her£ 
driven  into  the  Territory  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  voung  steers,  and  the 
profit  in  grazing  them  accrued  simply  from  their  increase  of  flesh.  Later,  a  larger 
proportion  of  cows  was  brought  with  incoming  herds,  and  calves  were  raised  on  the 
range.  Next,  the  introduction  of  bulls  of  high  grade  prompted  their  owners,  de- 
sirous of  preventing  them  from  roaming  with  cows  other  than  those  in  their  own 
herds,  to  erect  fences,  usually  of  barbed  wire,  on  that  part  of  their  range  near  the 
location  of  their  ranches.  Finally,  men  have  taken  up  land  under  tbeUnited  Statee 
laws,  fenced  it  in,  and  are  raising  cattle  precisely  on  the  plan  adopted  east  of  the 
Missouri  Biver,  excepting  that  instead  of  feeding  their  cattle  corn,  they  feed  them 
hay. 

By  many  times  the  largest  number  of  cattle  in  Wyoming,  however,  are  stiU  raised 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  open  range  system.  Under  it  a  herd  of  bulls,  steers,  cows, 
and  calves  are  permitted  by  their  owner  to  roam  at  will  over  the  plains  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 
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Id  following  this  system,  in  Wyoming,  a  man  entering  upon  the  business  of  steck- 
raisingy  if  be  begins  with  a  new  herd,  proceeds  in  the  allowing  way :  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he  is  starting  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  which  will  enable  him  to  own 
and  manage  about  5,^00  head  of  cattle.  Dnring  the  past  summer  be  would  have  had 
opportunity  to  purchase,  say  2,000  head  of  steers  at  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  or  Ogjilalla, 
ifebr.,  just  arrived  among  the  annual  '•  drive  "  from  Texas.  They  would  be  one,  two, 
and  three  year  olds,  and  would  bave  cost  him  $18,  $22,  and  $26  a  head.  He  might,  in 
addition,  bave  purcbased  1,000  head  of  Wyoming  steers  and  cows,  of  the  same  ages, 
at  on  average  of  $28  to  $30  a  head.  From  Iowa  or  Missouri  he  could  hav^imported 
2,000  head  of  young  cattle,  which  by  the  time  they  reached  his  ranee,  would  have 
cost  him  $22  a  heaa.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  Association  he 
would  be  obliged  to  place  on  his  range  at  least  five  bulls  to  every  hundred  head  of 
female  stock,  and,  assuming  that  one-half  his  herd — ^2,500  head — were  females,  his 
bulls  would  number  125.  A  herd  of  about  100  bead  of  broncho  horses,  familiarly 
known  here  as  cow  ponies,  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  $40  a  head,  with  six  or 
eight  work-horses,  would  complete  his  working  stock. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  his  cattle  from  those  of  all  other  stockmen,  his 
first  care  would  be  to  bum  upon  them  a  brand  differing  in  form  from  all  others  in  use 
on  the  Wyoming  range.  Before  legally  using  any  device  whatever  as  a  brand,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  record  the  one  he  had  selected  at  the  clerk's  office  in  the  county 
wherein  his  ranch  was  to  be  situated.  Having  selected  his  brand,  it  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  brand  committee  of  the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  Association,  and  if 
they  found  that  it  did  not  resemble  an^  brand  a^eady  recorded,  or  did  not  infringe 
upon  the  laws  which  the  Territorial  legislature  has  passed  relating  to  the  subject,  he 
could  proceed  to  employ  it  in  marking  his  cattle. 

The  stockman,  in  selecting  the  location  of  his  ranch,  would  take  up  a  tract  near  a 
running  stream  where  there  was  sufficient  meadow-land  upon  which  to  raise  hay  for 
his  lOdhorses.  He  would  build  a  log-house  for  the  accommodation  of  his  herdsmen 
on  the  banks  of  the  straam,  or  perhaps  by  a  spring  of  water  running  from  the  foot  of 
a  bluff  near  by.  He  would  engage  an  experienced  foreman,  at  a  salary  ranging  from 
$80  to  $200  a  month,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  range  or  at  the 
ranch  in  connection  with  the  care  of  his  cattle.  A  man  of  capital  entering  upon  the 
business  would  find  great  difficulty  in  practically  managing  his  herd,  and  soon  dis- 
cover that  a  good  foreman  at  a  fair  salary  was  a  most  profitable  investment.  Except 
in  the  season  of  gathering  the  cattle  together,  he  need  employ  only  as  many  herders — 
«  cowboys  " — as  are  necessary,  to  drive  cattle  about  on  the  range  oooasionally  or  to 
make  improvements  on  his  ranch. 

His  cattle  branded,  his  cabin  finished,  his  stables  erected,  his  corrals  built,  his  pro- 
visions, wagons,  and  mowing  machines  at  his  ranch,  his  foreman  installed  in  charge, 
his  cowboys  hired,  his  cattle  put  out  in  herds  to  graze  at  such  places  on  the  adjacent 

Slains  as  the  grass  is  most  promising,  the  stockman's  fall  work  would  be  to  put  up 
ay  to  feed  his  ponies  during  stormy  weather.  Winter  life  on  a  ranch  is  much  the 
same  as  farm  life  in  the  East.  Calves  coming  out  of  season  noa^  be  oared  for,  weak 
cows  fed  hay,  fences  repaired,  and  similar  work  done.  In  Wyoming  there  is  in 
every  winter  at  least  one  storm,  aud  sometimes  several,  characterized  by  a  terrific 
wind,  a  very  low  temperature,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  But  these  storms  are  not 
**  blizzards,''  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  Minnesota.  Seldom  do  all 
three  features  of  the  s  term  occur  simultaneously,  and  rarely  does  the  storm  continue 
for  more  than  three  or,  at  most,  four  davs.  During  its  prevalence  cattle  on  the  plains 
move,  or,  as  is  said  here,  '^  drift "  in  a  airection  with  the  storm,  which  in  Wyoming 
is  uniformly  southeast.  By  spring  some  cattle  will  have  drifted  from  l^eir  original 
grazing  grounds  a  great  way — in  some  years  as  great  a  distance  as  150  miles.  During 
and  after  such  storms  cowboys  are  sent  to  points  where  cattle  may  assemble  in  num- 
bers too  larjge  to  be  supported  by  the  grazing  to  scatter  them  or  to  turn  them  back 
toward  their  range. 

The  chief  event  in  the  work  of  the  stockman's  year  is  the  "  general  round-up." 
When  winter  is  over  and  green  grass  is  again  to  be  seen  everywhere  on  uplands  and 
lowlands,  the  owners  of  herds  grazing  in  one  valley,  or  between  the  same  streams, 
unite  in  gathering  their  catt]A  together,  so  that  each  stockman  may  separate  those  of 
his  brand  from  the  rest,  drivf back  to  his  range  those  which  have  drifted  away  from 
it,  and  brand  the  calves  that  may  have  already  come.  Later  in  the  season  every 
stockman  has  a  *^  calf  round-up  "  in  his  own  nieghborhood,  at  which  he  collects  and 
brands  his  own  calves.  Still  later  he  rounds  up  the  heavier  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  them  to  the  eastern  market,  whence  they  are  sent  to  the  consumers. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  operations  of  the  general  round-up.  At  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  stock  association,  in  Cheyenne,  committees  are  appointed  to  organize 
all  the  round-up  parties  which  are  to  work  upon  the  ranges  represented  in  the  asso- 
ciation. One  committee  is  appointed  to  arrage  for  eiMsh  round-up  party,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  being  some  of  the  owners  of  the  stock  grazing  in  the  district  for 
which  they  plan  the  work. 
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On  the  day  and  at  the  place  appointed  for  its  meeting  the  ronnd-np  party  assem- 
bles. There  accompany  a  party  from  six  to  fifteen  wagons,  the  stockmen  owning  the 
herds  in  the  rente  of  the  party's  work  each  sending  one  wagon,  while  those  who  ex- 
pect to  gather  only  cattle  which  have  drifted  from  other  rauffessend  from  one  to  three 
men,  who  use  the  wagons  of  the  round-np,  in  common  with  the  rest,  to  carry  their 
bedding,  branding-irons,  extra  saddles,  Slc.^  a  favor  which  they  in  turn  perform  on 
their  own  range  tor  men  not  accompanied  by  wagons.  A  round-np  party  traveling 
with  ten  wagons  has  a  force  of  about  ten  cowboys  and  a  cook  with  each  wagon. 
Every  cowboy  has  a  '*  string"  of  six  to  nine  ponieeT.  At  night  the  ponies  belonging 
to  the  party  staying  with  each  wagon  are  herded  together  and  watcned  by  detail  <^ 
cowboys,  who  relieve  each  other  at  intervals  of  about  three  hours. 

As  early  as  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  round-np  party  is  astir.  A  foreman  directs 
the  work.  He  attempts  to  round-up  in  a  day  all  the  cattle  grazing  in  a  certain  area 
between  the  uplands  dividing  two  streams,  or  some  similar  natural  division  of  the 
country.  He  sets  out  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  cowboys  who  are  to  take  part  in 
the  business  of  the  day.  He  directs  some  of  his  men  to  ride  out  upon  the  "  divides, '^ 
while  other  parties  are  sent  along  valleys,  gulches,  and  meadows,  with  orders  to 
drive  the  cattle  to  a  point  whera  the  round-up  centers.  In  the  course  of  a  morning's 
round-up  a  cowboy  frequently  rides  fyom  30  to  40  miles,  and  before  noon  he  is  obliged 
to  return  to  the  herd  of  ponies,  which  has  been  driven  after  the  party,  and  saddle  up 
another  of  his  string.  Three  or  four  ponies  are  often  ridden  down  in  one  day  by  m 
single  rider. 

The  cattle  having  been  collected  from  the  area  of  country  which  the  round-np  fore- 
man desires  to  cover  in  a  day,  thev  are  brought  to  a  stand-still  in  the  open  plain  in 
several  herds  of  moderate  size.  The  work  of  taking  the  cattle  of  each  owner  from 
one  of  the  herds  is  then  begun.  Experienced  cowboys  ride  in  among  the  cattle,  and, 
selecting  the  animals  bearing  their  employei^s  brand,  drive  them  out  of  the  general 
herd  and  form  others,  each  composed  of  cattle  representing  one  ownership.  This  work 
is  called  *^  cutting  out."  The  men  not  engaged  in  cutting  out  are  employed  in  **  hold- 
ing*' the  herds.  The  foreman  of  the  round-op  has  supervision  of  the  work  and  sees 
that  cattle  are  claimed  only  by  the  men  entitled  to  them. 

When  cutting  out  has  been  finished  at  one  general  herd,  another  is  "  worked"  in 
the  same  manner,  and  then  another,  and  so  on  until  all  the  cattle  driven  in  during 
the  day's  round-up  have  been  inspected  and  separated. 

When  the  cowboys  have  taken  from  the  herds  all  the  cattle*  belonging  to  their 
respective  einployers,  there  are  usually  a  few  cattl^  left  over.  These  are  estrays  and 
mavericks.  Both  classes  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  of  the  Wyoming  Stock 
Growers'  Association. 

Stray  animals  whose  owners  are  unknown,  and  which  are  of  a  marketable  weight, 
are  taken  up,  shipped,  and  marketed.  A  report  of  the  fact  is  made  to  an  association 
inspector,  and  the  proceeds  are  remitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  who  keeps 
an  account  of  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  over  to  the  owner  of  the  estrays, 
should  he  be  found.  But  if  by  the  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting  no  one  has 
claimed  the  purchase  uioney,  it  becomes  part  of  the  general  fund  of  the  association. 

A  ''mavenck"  is  an  unbranded  calf  away  from  us  mother.  The  custom  among 
stockmen,  recognized  by  the  rules  of  the  association,  is  to  brand  a  maverick  found 
on  the  general  roond-up  with  the  mark  belonging  to  the  largest  female  herd  in  the 
neighborhood.  Each  stockman  claims  a  certain  part  of  the  grazing  grounds  of  the 
Territory  as  his,  in  the  sense  that  his  is  the  largest  female  hera  in  the  neighborhood. 
This  partition  is,  of  course,  made  only  for  such  time  as  the  pastoral  system  shall  be 
the  only  one  carried  on  in  the  locality.  A  newcomer  is  not  thought  to  be  entitled  to 
vearliug  mavericks  on  his  range  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  a  year,  as  his  oows 
na^  it  is  assumed,  only  young  calves. 

The  ground  covered  each  day  by  a  round-up  is  in  some  localities  so  nearly  the  same 
year  afrer  year  that  inclosures  have  been  maae  for  the  purpose  of  branding  calves 
quickly,  at  the  points  where  the  day's  round-up  centers.  Branding  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Cattle  of  a  single  ownership  are  driven  within  a  **  corral,'*  ^here  a 
fire  has  been  made,  at  which  branding-irons  are  heated.  A  man  rides  in  among  the 
cattle,  and  throws  a  noose,  formed  at  the  end  of  a  stou|  rope  about  20  feet  in  length, 
over  a  calf's  head  or  about  one  of  its  hind  feet.  The  mher  end  of  the  rope  is  then 
secured  around  the  pommel  of  the  rider's  saddle,  and  the  calf  is  led, apart  from  the 
herd  to  a  spot  near  the  fire.  It  is  then  thrown  to  the  ground,  its  ears  cut  or  slit  in  a 
certain  manner  to  indicate  its  ownership,  and  its  brand  is  burned  in  its  hide. 

The  work  of  rounding-up  usuaUv  takes  place  in  the  morning  and  that  of  branding 
calves  in  the  afternoon.  The  cowboys  of  different  herds  assist  one  another  in  brand- 
ing, and  the  work  is  done  with  great  rapidity. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  of  raising  cattle  on  the  open  range  is  well 
systematized  in  Wyoming.  As  nearly  as  possible  the  rights  of  stockmen  are  eared 
for  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  the  regulations  of  the  stockgrowers'  associa- 
tion.   The  stockman  Just  entering  upon  the  business  is  a  sharer  in  tne  combined  ac- 
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tion  and  the  customs  based  on  the  experiencee  of  the  men  who  have  been  for  yean 
following  the  occnpation. 

•  •••••• 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  keeping  a  herd  mnst  necessarily  depend  upon  several 
contingencies,  and  can  only  approximate  to  the  true  figure.  Taxes,  for  example,  vary 
in  the  different  counties  of  Wyoming.  The  work  of  roundin^-np  is  more  difficult 
and  requires  more  men  in  some  district's  than  in  others.  Provisions  are  cheaper  near 
the  railroad  than  at  points  200  miles  away.  The  cost  of  keep  per  head  decreases  with 
the  increased  size  of  the  herd.  While  it  is  commonly  said  that  5,000  head  of  catde 
may  be  managed  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1.25  a  head,  a  herd  of  10,000  will  cost  no  more 
than  $1  or  even  90  cents  a  head. 

The  obvious  cheapness  aod  safety  in  the  management  of  large  herds  on  the  range, 
as  compared  with  small  ones,  has  led  of  late  years  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
companies,  each  with  a  heavy  capital,  and  owning  herds  numbering  thousands. 

In  some  instances  these  companies  were  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  several  herd  owners,  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
cattle  and  taking  other  advantages  in  managing  large  herds ;  in  others,  men  owning 
large  herds  sold  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  incorporations.  During  the  past  few 
years  a  great  deal  of  foreign  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  stock  companies  en- 
gaged in  cattle  raising  in  Wyoming. 

While  much  of  the  foregoing  matter  has  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  cattle  bu- 
siness by  men  handling  a  capital  of  $150,000  and  upward,  men  of  moderate  means 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  begin  cattle-raising  in  Wyoming.  It  is  true  that  a 
man  having  but  1,000  head  of  cattle  ranging  with  herds  numbering  10,000  will  be  at 
much  greater  proportionate  expense  and  trouble  than  will  they.  But  it  is  a  custom 
with  some  owners  of  large  herds  to  permit  a  few  hundred  head  to  graze  with  their 
cattle,  and  to  take  charge  of  them  and  round  them  up  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum 
per  head,  generally  |l. 

The  foregoing  refers  more  especially  to  the  open  nnrestricted  range 
system  in  sach  general  use.  As  the  ranges  become  more  crowded  the 
practice  of  having  a  winter  and  a  summer  range  apart  from  each  other 
will  become  more  common,  even  if  the  two  be  100  miles  or  more  apart. 

There  are  many  summer  range  locations  freely  open  to  the  first  comer 
simply  because  they  are  liable  to  heavy  snow-storms,  or  do  not  afford 
the  necessary  shelter  and  other  advantages  necessary  for  winter  ranges. 

The  grade  of  cattle  in  Wyoming  has  been  very  greatly  improved  dar- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  the  average  intrinsic  value  of  present  herds 
is  about  $10  per  head  higher  than  three  to  seven  years  ago. 

In  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  their  herds  and  to  provide 
against  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  open-range  system,  such  as 
securing  open  water  in  winter  (probably  four  times  as  many  cattle  die 
for  want  of  water  as  for  want  of  food),  to  insure  better  care  for  the  weak, 
and  to  get  the  advantage  of  one's  own  high-priced,  fine-bred  bulls 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  cattle  breeders  to 
handle  smaller  herds,  and  keep  their  cattle  separate  from  others  inside 
of  fenced  inclosures.  Very  large  tracts  of  railroad  land  have  been  pur- 
chased during  the  past  two  years  tor  this  purpose,  and  although  the 
stock  thrives  well  on  winter  grazing  alone,  the  stock-grower  of  this 
class  has  large  meadows,  mountains  of  hay,  and  he  watches  and  cares 
for  his  cattle  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  .the  cattle-breeders  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  Success  has  attended  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  it  has  always  done  the  intelligent  efforts  of  those  investing  in 
the  free-range  system. 

The  cattle  business  of  Wyoming  is  flourishing  and  promising,  and 
there  is  yet  room  for  the  investment  of  much  capital  and  the  employ- 
ment of  many  men. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep-growing  requires  greater  care  and  watchfulness  than  does  tne 
rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  is,  consequently,  unpopular;  but  it  is 
a  very  profitable  business,  when,  by  close  attention,  losses  from  stormS| 
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disease^  and  accidents  are  avoided.  The  increase  is  more  rapid  than 
with  the  larger  animals  and  they  produce  an  annual  clip  of  wool  and 
fhmish  the  carcass  besides. 

Sheep  husbandry  admits  of  a  commencement  with  ver^  much  less 
capital  than  with  horses  or  cattle,  but  the  larger  capital  brings  a  larger 
percentage  of  profit,  as  in  all  livestock  investments  on  the  plains. 

Nearly  all  the  grazing  lands  of  Wyoming  are  adapted  to  sheep-grow« 
ing,  ana  the  Territory  contains  at  the  present  time  about  1,0(K),000 
hcMEid,  but  this  number  is  small  compared  with  the  field,  and  shows  a 
Blower  ratio  of  increase  than  that  recorded  of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  demoralized  state  of  the  wool  and  woolen  goods  market,  and 
consequent  low  prices  the  past  few  years,  have  doubtiess  prevented  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  this  industry. 

Yery  little  loss  is  sustained  on  account  of  disease.  The  dryness  of 
the  soil  not  only  prevents  the  foot-rot,  so  common  East,  but  sheep  affected 
with  it  when  brought  here  are  readily  cured,  in  fact  sx>eedily  recover 
without  applying  any  remedies.  The  only  contagious  disease  known 
here  is  scab,  and  this  with  proper  care  never  kills,  and  is  readily  cured. 

A  gentleman  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  business,  offers  the 
following  facts  touching  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  stocking  a 
ranch  in  a  quite  moderate  way,  together  with  the  profits  of  such  an  en- 
terprise. 

The  Bmallest  number  witli  which  an  economical  beginning  can  be  made  is  1.500 
head.  It  will  cost  no  more  for  improvements  and  help  to  manage  thie  number  than 
to  manage  1,000.    The  beginner  will  carefully  select  nis  range  with  reference  to  feed. 

Sroteotion  from  storms,  water,  and  meadow  land.  If  he  would  commence  with  1.500 
ead  of  Mexican  sheep  his  improvements — cabins,  corrals,  &o. — ^need  not  cost  him 
over  $500.  He  will  buy  picked  white  yearling  ewes  of  the  desired  number  at  about 
$2  per  head,  delivered  on  his  ranch,  locating  tnem  late  in  October,  care  haying  been 
taken  to  put  up  a  few  tons  of  ha^. 

■Many  nocks  go  through  the  entire  winter  without  a  particle  of  any  feed  but  gnaa, 
but  the  provident  husbandman  will  put  himself  on  the  safe  side.  To  the  desired 
number  of  ewes  he  will  add  merino  uucks  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty  ewes. 
These  will  cost  him  about  $15  to  $20  per  head.  The  whole  flock  will  require  but  one 
shepherd.  The  increase  will  amount  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and 
will  be  worth  to  him  about  twice  as  much  per  head  as  the  original  flock.  The  snear- 
ing  wiU  cost  him  6  cents  per  head,  incidentals  included.  The  yield  of  wool  from  the 
Mexicans  will  be  about  2  to  3^  pounds  in  ''the  dirt";  from  the  bucks,  about  15  pounds 

e)r  head.  The  profits  will  of  course  depend  on  the  market  price  of  the  wool  cupped* 
nring  the  past  year  the  Mexican  wool  nas  brought  12  cents  per  pound:  product  of 
the  first  cross,  20  cents.  The  gentleman  referred  to  assures  me  that  on  a  flock  of  1,600 
sheep,  purchased  as  above  ana  managed  on  shares,  the  contractor  incurring  all  the 
expense  for  improvements  and  equally  dividing  the  product  and  the  increase,  he  had 
netted  60  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  180  per  cent,  in  three  years. 

To  make  the  whole  matter  more  clear,  I  give  the  following  restatement  of  the  cost 
and  profits  of  establishing  and  managing  a  ranch  with  1,500  head  of  sheep  during  a 
term  of  two  years. 

The  loss  allowed  on  following  statement  (10  per  cent,  per  annum)  is  much  larger 
than  will  occur  from  disease  or  natunil  deaths,  but  it  has  been  foundnecessary  to  add 
something  to  natural  losses  on  account  of  accidents  that  occasionaUy  occur  in  severs 
winter  storms : 

First  year. 

Cost  of  improving  ranch $500  00 

Cost  of  1,600  picked  white  yearling  and  2-year  old  Mexican  ewes,  at  $2. ..  3, 000  00 

Cost  of  30  Merino  bucks,  at  $15 450  00 

Cost  of  hay  that  may  be  used 100  00 

Cost  of  incidentals 25  00 

Pay  of  herder,  at  $25  per  month 300  00 

Board  of  herder,  at  $10  per  month ^ 120  00 

Cost  of  shearing  1,350  head  (original  1,500— less  150  lost),  and  30  bucks,  at 

6  cents  per  hc^ ; 82  80 

Interest  on  above  amounts,  at  12  per  cent 549  34 

Total  cost,  expenses,  and  interest.... •......•    5,127  14 
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8tai0  of  aooouni  at  eiul  ofjlut  year. 

Yalne  of  1,350  two-year-old  ewes,  at  |2.25  each $3,037  50 

yaloeof30  books 450  00 

Yalneof  imprpyements 1 500  00 

Value  of  clip  from  1,560  Mexicans  (3  pounds  per  head},  at  15  cents 607  50 

Yalue  of  dip  from  30  bucks  (15  pounds  per  head),  at  15  cents 6760 

Value  of  the  85  per  cent,  increase  (1,275,  at  |1.25)... 1,593  75 

Total inyentory 6,256  25 

Deduct  cost)  expenses,  and  interest  on  inyestment 5,127  14 

Profit  end  of  first  year  over  and  above  12  per  cent. 1,129  11 

StaU  ofacoownt  at  eiul  of  $eoond  year. 

Value  of  original  Mexicans,  reduced  by  loss  to  1,215  head,  at  $2.25 2, 733  75 

Value  of  Merino  bucks,  now  50.  at|15  each 750  00 

Value  of  1,147  cross  yearlings  (1.275,  less  10  per  cent,  loss),  at  |2.50  per 

head 2,867  50 

Value  of  improyements ^. 750  00 

Value  of  clip  from  1 ,215  Mexicans  (3  pounds  each},  at  15  cents 546  00 

Value  of  clip  from  50  bucks  (each  15  pounds),  at  15  cents 112  50 

Value  of  clip  from  1,147  grade  yearlings  (6  pounds  each),  at  21  cents 1, 445  22 

Value  of  1,034  lambs  (85  per  cent,  of  1,215),  at  $1.25 1,292  50 

Total  inventory 10,498  22 

Prom  this  deduct: 

Cost  of23  additional  bucks,  at  $15  each $345  00 

Cost  of  additional  improvements 250  00 

Labor 450  00 

Hay 100  00 

Cost  of  shearing  2,412  head,  at  6  cents 144  72 

Interest  on  inventory  end  of  first  year,  $6,256,  at  12  per  cent 750  75 

2,040  47 


End  of  second  year's  business 8.457  75 

Deduct  first  year's  inventory 6,256  25 

Second  year's  profit  above  12  per  cent.,  compound  interest 2, 201  50 

The  above  table  is  computed  ftom  a  start  in  Mexican  ewes,  as  in  early  days  we  had 
to  depend  lareely  on  New  Mexico  for  our  supply  of  ewes  for  breeding ;  but  at  the 
present  time  Uiere  are  plenty  of  first-class  high-graded  Merino  ewes  that  can  be  nur- 
chased  for  about  $3  per  head  that  will  shear  5  to  6|  pounds  of  wool  (in  the  dtrt}. 
worth  18  to  25  cents  per  pound,  which  will  pay  a  larger  percentage  Uuol  an  exhibit 
based  upon  Mexican  sheep. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  third  and  fourth  years  and  each  successive  year 
will  grow  more  profitable  as  the  young  graded  sheep  mature  and  the  flocks  increase 
in  size.  The  larger  the  flock  or  number  of  flocks  under  one  management  the  less  ex- 
pense per  head  for  taking  care  of  sheep.  Two  thousand  to  3,000  will  as  well  range  in 
one  band  with  one  herder  as  1,500  wilL  Again,  when  a  large  number  is  under  one 
management  the  flocks  can  be  so  selected  that  each  size  and  sex  can  run  together,  the 
hardier  taking  the  outside  and  most  exposed  ranges  and  the  weaker  can  be  kept  to* 
gether  on  richest  ranges. 

ANOOBA  GK>ATS. 

The  Angora  goat  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first  importation 
was  made  about  1830.  The  fleece  of  the  Angora  is  mohair,  from  which 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  dnrable  fabrics  are  made,  such  as  doth  for 
upholstering,  cloaks,  mohair  plush,  &c.  It  is  also  valuable  for  braids 
for  cloaks,  coats,  and  other  garments,  because  it  holds  its  color  so  re- 
markably well. 

Wyoming  being  about  the  same  altitude  as  Asia  Minor,  this  valuable 
animal  fiourishes  as  well  here  as  there.  However,  their  raising  has  not 
been  as  successful  as  it  might  have  been,  because  the  Angora  goat  iM 
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bred  in  WyomiDg  by  crossing  with  the  common  goat,  instead  of  breed- 
ing from  the  pnre  imported  stock. 

Here  they  have  bred  the  male  offspring  of  imported  Angora  bucks  on 
native  ewe  goats  with  native  American  ew6s;  hence  the  grade  of  these 
^oats  has  deteriorated  in  carcase  and  in  quality  and  quantity  of  hair. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  some  6,000  Angora  goats  in  the  Territory, 
but  to-day  there  are  not  more  than  4,000.  This  decrease  has  been  caused 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  breeder,  as  herein  shown. 

Col.  Gustavo  Schnitger,  of  Albany  County,  Wyoming,  who  has  been 
breeding  Angora  goats  the  past  four  years,  and  has  a  flock  numbering 
about  1,100,  writes  as  follows : 

The  wool  or  hair  brings  about  40  to  50  cents  per  pound ;  the  annual  increase  from 
ewes  is  90  per  cent. ;  price  per  head  for  picked  ewes,  $8 ;  bucks  are  worth  $100  each ; 
goats  can  be  had  either  black  or  white. 

The  following  table  gives  approximate  expense  and  profit : 

Cost  of  1,000  ewes,  two  years  old,  seven-eighths  bred ..' |8, 000 

Cost  of  20  strictly  full-blood  bucks 2,000 

Cost  of  25  tons  of  hay,  at  $5  per  ton 125 

Cost  of  one  herder  for  one  year 300 

Cost  of  one  man  during  kidding  (one  month) 25 

Cost  of  shearing  1,020  goats 96 

Cost  of  incidental  exx>enses 125 

Total.... 10,671 

State  of  account  at  the  end  of  first  year, 

1,000  ewes,  three  years  old |8,000 

20  bucks , 2,000 

Increase,  900  kids,  at  $5  each 4,500 

3,000  pounds  of  mohair,  at  40  cents  per  pound,  net 1,200 

160  pounds  of  mohair  from  the  bucks,  at  50  cents  per  pound 80 

Total 15,780 

Deduct  above  total 10,671 

Profit .^ 5,107 

The  bucks  must  be  bt>ught  of  a  strictly  honest  breeder. 

If  the  goats  are  bred  up  to  fifteen-sixteenths,  they  will  shear  4  pounds  apiece,  at  50 
cents  per  pound ;  a  fifteen-sixteenths  wether,  two  years  old,  shears  from  5  to  6  pounds 
of  ^onair,  at  50  cents  per  pound.  The  meat  is  far  superior  to  mutton,  provided  the 
people  will  overcome  their  prejudice  against  goat  meat. 

HORSES. 

Horse-breeding  is  becoming  a  very  popular  branch  of  live-stock  busi- 
ness in,  this  Territory,  and  the  number  has  increased  with  greater  ratio 
the  last  two  years  than  ever  before. 

The  horse  is  the  hardiest  animal  of  them  all,  and  the  percentage  of 
loss  is<  merely  nominal.  "So  snow  is  so  deep  that  he  cannot  paw  his  way 
down  through  it  until  grass  is  reached^  and  having  found  it,  he  cuts  it 
closer  to  the  earth  than  other  stock,  and  where  cattle  would  starve  he 
obtains  a  feast.  Again,  in  localities  where  water  is  scarce  and  many 
miles  between  streams,  horses  find  no  difficulty « in  trotting  out  far 
enough  firom  water  to  obtain  fresh  range,  returning  at  will. 

As  no  winter  food,  except  pasturage,  is  necessary  here  for  growing 
horses,  and  the  lands  of  this  country  are  cheap,  there  can  be  no  valid 
reason  offered  why  this  Territory  should  not  compete  successfully  with 
all  the  world  in  horse-raising. 
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The.foUowiDg  is  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  N.  B.  DaviSf  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  horse-breeding  in  this  Territory  for  a  nnmber  of  years : 

The  breeding  and  grazing  of  horses  may  be  styled  the  coining  industry  of  Wy- 
oming. As  the  water  and  meadow  lands  are  rapidly  being  settled  and  fenced  throngn- 
ont  the  sonthem  part  of  the  Territory,  great  tracts  of  grazing  lands  become  unfit 
for  cattle  ranges  for  lack  of  water  or  the  obstruction  by  fence  to  the  drift  of  cattle 
in  winter  storms,  and  these  old  cattle  ranges  are  now  being  largely  stocked  with 
horses,  the  fact  being  recognized  that  a  horse  does  not  require  mncn  room  to  drift  in 
a  storm,  the  shelter  of  hill  or  bluff  beins  aU  he  requires  in  the  seyerest  weather, 
when  cattle  must  either  move  with  the  wind  or  perish. 

The  demand  for  horses  for  saddle  use  on  the  range  is  very  large ;  there  is  a  ready 
sale  in  the  spring  of  the  year  for  three  and  four  year  old  colts  broken  to  saddle  at 
firom  $55  to  $75  in  lots  of  twenty  to  fifty  head.  There  is  good  demand  for  driving 
horses  of  15  to  15|  hands,  in  pairs,  broken  suitable  for  buckboard  or  buggy  teams,  at 
1250  to$3£>0per  span,  and  for  work  horses  weighing  1,100  to  1,400  pounds,  at  from  $150 
to  $300  each.  At  present  the  supply  is  not  equal  U>  the  home  demand.  Some  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  shipping  horses  raised  in  Wyoming  to  Eastern  markets, 
which  have  met  with  fair  success,  ana  so  soon  as  our  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  home 
demand,  and  our  grade  of  stock  be  brought  up  by  the  use  of  the  best  stallions,  buyers 
will  come  io  us  from  the  East  who  will  buy  our  colts  by  the  car  load  at  three  year's 
old.  The  soundness  of  our  horses  and  their  greater  lung  power  will  make  them  lavor- 
ites  in  the  Eastern  markets.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  sound  horse  is  the  excep- 
tion in  the  States,  while  here  unsoundness  of  all  kinds  is  very  rare  in  home-raised 
horses,  atid  their  feet  are  almost  invariably  good. 

Improved  horses  on  our  ranges  which  have  been  furnished  with  well-bred  stallions 
are  valued  at  from  f60  to  $100  per  head,  including  the  stallionr.  Stock  horses,  in 
bands  of  from  100  to  500  head,  driven  from  Texas,  Oregon,  Idaho,  or  Nevada,  may  be 
bought  at  from  $30  to  $50  per  head,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  stock. 

The  breeds  of  stallions  most  used  are  the  Norman,  the  trotting  horse,  and  the  run- 
ning horse,  each  kind  having  its  advocates  who  claim  it  to  be  the  best  adapted  for 
the  range  and  to  produce  the  most  salable  colts.  There  are  many  first-class  stallions 
of  each  kind  now  in  use,  no  expensed  having  been  spared  to  get  the  best.  Their 
proffcny  must  largely  increase  the  reputation  of  our  stock  when  they  go  abroad. 

The  profits  of  horse-raising  are  affected  so  largely  by  the  judgment  of  the  owner  in . 
buying  his  first  stock,  and  in  the  selection  of  his  stallions,  and  in  the  economical  man- 
agement of  his  property,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  the  average  profit 
is,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  a  good  knowledge  of  horses  and  strict  attention  to 
the  business  there  is  no  class  of  range  stock  which  will  so  well  repay  the  investment 
of  a  moderate  capital,  say  $20,000.  With  ordinary  success  it  will  pay  20  per  cent. : 
some  men  make  much  more,  others  less.  The  cost  of  raising  a  three-year-ola  colt  will 
vary  with  the  cost  of  mares  and  stallions  and  the  size  of  the  herd  from  $15  to  $40,  and 
breeding  will  cost  from  $10  to  $15  more.  This  estimate  allows  for  feed  of  stallions 
the  year  around  and  for  feed  of  colts  while  breaking.  At  other  times  the  colt  is  on 
the  range  and  the  mother  is  never  fed.  It  is  well  established  that  horses,  unless 
worked,  do  not  require  to  be  fed  at  any  season  in  Wyoming,  that  they  will  subsist 
and  do  well  on  the  ran^e  till  they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  year's  old. 

Horse-breeding  has  m  the  past  been  overshadowed  by  cattle-breeding.  The  im- 
mense profits  and  the  facility'  with  which  great  sums  of  money  could  be  invested  and 
managed  in  the  latter  have  caused  most  stock  men  to  overlook  the  finer  business, 
which  required  more  care,  skill,  and  judgment  for  its  management;  but  many  men 
whose  means  did  not  admit  of  an  investment  in  cattle  have  tested  the  business  aifd 
have  invariably  made  money.  But  the  cattle  range  must  from  its  nature  always  be 
on  the  frontier.  Like  the  old-time  trapper  and  hunter,  it  follows  close  to  the  Indian 
as  he  retreats  from  civilization.  Horses  present  too  many  temptations  to  the  red  man 
to  be  safe  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  settlements,  but  they  will  make  use  of  the  aban- 
doned cattle  ranges  for  many  years  to  come. 

HULES* 

What  has  been  said  of  horses  will  apply*  to  the  raising  of  mules. 
Some  very  choice  stock  ha«  been  shipped  oat  to  the  Eastern  markets, 
the  prices  received  netting  on  the  home  range  about  $125  each  for  three- 
year  olds,  $100  each  for  twos,  and  $75  to  $85  each  for  yearlings,  all  un- 
broken. 
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(K)ATS. 


A  few  of  the  ordinary  goats  are  found  in  Wyoming  and  they  grow 
and  thrive  almost  ^^  spontaneously,"  but  they  attract  but  little  atten- 
tion, the  interest  of  stock  growers  being  centered  on  the  nobler  animals. 


SWINE. 

Hogs  are  only  raised  for  home  consumption,  and  not  nearly  enough 
for  that.  The  future  development  of  agricultural  interests  will  no 
doubt  greatly  increase  the  number. 

AOBIOXTLTURB. 

The  cultivable  area  of  Wyoming  is  estimated  at  over  8,000,000  acres, 
l^early  all  agricultural  crops  natural  to  high  altitudes  are  readily  pro- 
duced  if  irrigation  is  resorted  to  for  sufficient  moisture.  Wyoming  is 
situated  within  what  is  known  as  the  '^  arid  region."  In  somei  seasons, 
however — say,  one  year  in  three,  on  an  average — the  natural  rainfall  is 
Bufftcient  to  produce  a  splendid  growth  in  grains  and  vegetables,  but 
without  irrigation  ditcheis  and  some  reliable  supply  of  water  a  crop  can- 
not be  depended  upon,  except  along  the  bottom  land  near  natural 
streams.  The  lands  are  easily  broken  and  cultivated,  being  generally 
free  from  stones  and  other  obstructions. 

THE  SOILS. 

The  rock  formations  underlying  the  plains  and  lapping  upon  the 
mountains  of  Wyoming  are  of  the  proper  character  to  pnKluce  fertile 
soils — sandy  loams  on  the  plateaus,  benches,  and  mountain  slopes,  and 
heavier  loam  in  the  valleys,  are  in  general  the  soils  of  the  Teritory. 

The  alkali  soils,  so  barren  to  look  upon,  where  unimproved,  are  rich  in 
elements  of  fertility,  and  readily  yield  to  productiveness  when  irri- 
gated. Many  localities  which  show  nothing  but  sage-brush  and  grease- 
wood  {Sarcobattis  vermiculattu)  grow  the  heaviest  crops  when  water  is 
Bufftciently  applied. 

OROPS. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  alfalfa,  clover,  timothy  (in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
grasses),  potatoes,  and  other  rootcrops,  and  all  the  garden  vegetables 
succeed  remarkably  wherever  there  is  water  for  irrigation,  and  are  of 
excellent  quality.  Corn  also  grows  well,  and  will  mature  with  certainty 
in  some  of  the  lower  altitudes  of  the  Territory.  Wheat  yielding  40  to 
60  bushels  to  the  acre,  barley  40  to  50,  and  oats  40  to  75,  are  common 
crops,  while  potatoes  weighing  2  to  5  pounds  each  are  the  rule  .rather 
than  the  exception,  and  cabbages,  squashes,  and  pumpkins  too  large  to 
go  into  the  head  of  a  barrel  are  not  uncommon.  Small  hardy  fruits 
grow  to  perfection,  and  the  larger  and  more  tender  ones  will  grow  and 
Sirive  if  extra  care  be  given  them.  Probably  no  country  is  better 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  alfalfa  than  Wyoming. 

The  Territory  does  not  at  present  grow  farm  products  enough  to  sup- 
port her  own  population,  but  this  is  because  of  live-stock  growing  and 
other  pursuits  seeming  to  offer  larger  profits,  rather  than  the  l^k  of 
favorable  conditions  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

AGRICULTURAL,  LOCALITIES  IN  WYOMING. 

Look  at  the  map,  select  any  stream,  and  you  have  agricultural  lands 
along  its  banks.    Along  some  of  the  streams  the  banks  are  high  and 
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Bteep  and  only  a  narrow  strip  is  available,  bat  in  other  cases  the  bot- 
tom near  the  stream  is  wide  and  the  bench  land  or  second  bottom,  a  few 
feet  higher  than  the  water,  extends  many  miles  back  on  either  one  or 
both  sides,  and  water  taken  ont  of  the  streams  can  be  carried  in  ditches 
along  the  bank  nntil  it  reaches  a  point  where  it  will  overflow  these 
bench  lands. 

As  nearly  all  the  streams  have  a  rapid  fall,  or,  at  least,  very  mnch 
more  than  necessary  to  canse  water  to  flow,  and  the  lands  slope  from 
the  head  toward  the  mouth  of  the  stream  with  aboat  the  same  fall  as 
the  bottom  of  the  stream,  in  some  cases  water  is  taken  very  far  away 
from  the  stream,  and  some  of  the  ditches  are  60  miles  long  or  more. 

The  newer  northern  counties  of  Johnson,  Fremont,  and  Orook  are  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  the  growing  of  cereals  and  vegetables  than  their 
older  neighbors  along  the  southern  line.  With  better  railroad  facilities, 
these  northern  counties  would  very  soon  become  extensive  agricultural 
districts,  and  this  surplus  would  find  outlet  in  all  directions. 

IBBIOATION. 

As  already  stated  in  foregoing  pages,  irrigation  is  what  Wyoming 
depends  upon  as  an  all-important  factor  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  weU 
as  for  improvement  of  her  pastoral  resources.  Many  thousand  miles  of 
private  ditches  have  been  constructed  of  which  no  record  is  kept,  and 
of  which  we  only  learn  as  we  ride  over  the  country  and  see  them,  but 
there  are  very  many  larger  ditches  built  by  corporations,  formed  by 
farmers  and  stockmen  clubbing  together,  a  list  of  which  I  introduce. 
Where  the  lands  lie  high  above  the  level  of  the  streams  opposite  them, 
the  water  must  be  taken  from  the  stream  a  long  distance  above,  also 
where  broad,  high  plateaus  are  distant  from  water  long  ditches  must 
be  constructed.  In  consequence  of  this,  irrigators  '^pool  their  issues  ^ 
and  work  together  for  the  greatest  good.  It  will  be  observed  that  while 
the  first  filing  was  made  in  1870,  all  but  nine  of  the  filings  are  within 
less  than  five  years,  and  nearly  all  were  made  inside  of  the  two  years 
last  past. 

I4»t  of  incorporated  diioh  oompani$$f  according  to  ike  fllingi  with  the  eeoreiarp  of  WjfowUng 

TerrUory, 


InooTpo* 
ratea. 


1870. 
July    0 

isn. 

Mar.  27 

1874. 
Sept  13 
Oct     1 

1876. 
Apr.  28 

1878. 
July  27 

1879. 
Apr.  22 
Jane  19 
Aug.  15 

im. 

Jan.  8 
Jane  14 
Deo.  23 

1882. 
Jan.  25 
J'an.  25 
Mar.    8 


The  Wyoming  Ditch  and  Water  Company 

The  Laramie  Water  and  Ditoh  Company ! 

The  Laramie  Water  and  Diteh  Company 

The  Albany  Coanty  Ditch  Company 

The  Big  Laramie  River  Water  Company 

The  Byanaton  Ditch  and  Water  Company 

Pioneer  Canal  Company  of  Albany  Connty  Wyoming 

Laramie  River  Ditoh  and  Water  Company  No.  1 

The  Rocky  Moan  tain  and  Bear  River  Ditch  Company 

Union  Ditch  and  Water  Company  of  Albany  Coanty,  Wyoming 

The  Jack  Creek  Irrieatmg  Company 

The  Utah  and  Idaho  Land  and  Irrigation  Company 

Horlbnt  Creek  Ditch  Company 

The  Upper  Gooee  Creek  Ditch  and  Irrigating  Company 

Whiteasd  Jackson  Creek  Ditch  Company 


C^tAL 


$13,000 

10,000 

10,000 
100,000 

600,000 

4,000 

10,000 
800 

10,000 

100,000 

1,000 

100,000 

400 

6,000 
500 
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IA$t  of  imcorporaM  dUdk  omjNmlef ,  ^— Contliiaed. 


14 
21 


1882. 
Apr.    8 
Ang. 
JLug. 
Ane. 
Not. 
Bea 
Deo. 
Dm. 


18 
9 

11 
18 


1883. 


Jnaa 
Au^ 
Aug. 
8epl 
Ool 
Oet. 
Got 
Not. 
Not.  i 
1884. 


18 
10 
21 


8 

6 

12 

1 


Folk 
Feb. 
Her. 


16 
19 
18 
28 
10 


Apr.  10 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  25 
Aj^.  28 
idij  9 
ICfty  20 
An|(.  28 
Ana.  80 
Oct  1 
Cot  4 
Oct  18 
Not.  12 
Dea  22 

188& 
Jml  28 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  27 
Feb.  28 
Her.  10 
Her.  18 
Her.  25 
Her.  27 


Apr.  8 
Apr.  4 
Apr.    9 

Apr.  11 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  20 
Hey  8 
Hey  28 
June  18 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  5 
Ang.  5 
Ang.  8 
Aug.  81 
Ang.  31 
Sept  1 
Sept  6 
Oct  5 
Oct  7 
Oct  12 
Oct  12 
Oct  18 
Oct  18 
Oct  17 
Oct  21 
Oct  29 
Oct    80 


Big  Piney  end  Prelxle  Dog  Ditch  end  Tnniiel  Compeny 

Trebing  Creek  Ditch  CompeoT « 

North  Finey  end  Preirie  Dog  Irrigeting  Cenel  end  Tnnnel  Compeny. 

The  WTomlng  Five  Hile  Ditch  Company 

Upper  £eet  Side  Gooee  Creek  Ditch  end  Irrigeting  Compeny 

Cbngweter  Ditch  Compeny  

Beet  Side  Ditch  end  Irrigeting  Compeny 

Bewiine  Arteeien  Well  end  Weter  Compeny 


Hellmen  Ditch  end  Irrigeting  Compeny 

Wyoming  DcTclopment  Company 

Rntledgeend  Hellmen  Ditch  Compeny 

The  North  Plette  Irrigetion  end  Ditch  Compeny 

Ooehen  Hole  Ditch  Compeny 

HcKnen  Ditch  end  Reeerroir  Compeny  of  Wyoming  Tcnttery. 

The  North  Plette  Irrigetion  end  Ditch  Compeny..., 

Little  Horae  Creek  Irrigeting  Compeny 

Bordeenx  Ditch  Compeny 


The  Deer  Creek  Cenel  end  Improrement  Compeny. . 

Preirie  Dog  Weter  Supply  Compeny 

The  Shermen  end  Wood  Ditch  Compeny 

The  Honeeboe  Creek  No.  1  Ditch  Compeny 

Springrele  Ditch  Compeny 

Toe  Lodge  Pole  Ditch  and  Beaerroir  Compeny 

The  Ooraon  Ditch  Compeny 

Cleer  Creek  Lend  end  Ditch  Compeny 

The  Crow  Creek  Ditch  and  Reaerroir  Compeny 

CeUenQ  end  CnWer  Ditch  Company 

The  Phillipe  Ditch  Compeny 

The  Sonth  Side  Ditch  end  Reaerroir  Compeny 

J.  H.  Gordon  Ditch  Compeny  ■ 

The  Clond  Peek  end  French  Creek  Ditch  Compeny . . 

BeeTera'Dem  Ditch  Compeny 

The  Orgen  Ditch  Compeny 

Beer  Cnek  Ditch  Compeny 

The  North  Lodge  Pole  Diteh  end  Beaerroir  Compeny. 
The  Whiteheed  Ditch  Compeny 


The  North  Plette  Irrigetion  and  Ditch  Compeny 

TheBewhide  Irrigeting  Compeny 

Littie  HedlcineBow  end  RIcberd  Creek  Irrigeting  Ditch  Company 

The  PeyaonHntcbinaon  Ditch  Company 

Heed  Creek  Ditch  Compeny 

The  South  Sprins  Creek  Irrisetion  Company , 

Onterio  Weter,  Ditch  end  Irrigeting  Compeny 

GoahenHole  Irrigetion  Compeny 

The  Little  NortbTork  Ditch  Company 

Sonth  Cleer  Creek  Ditch  and  Flume  Compeny 

North  Leremie  Ditch  Compeny 

Big  Gooee  end  Soldier  CreeiL  Ditch  Compeny  of  Johneon  County  umI  Wyoming  Ter- 
ntory. 


The  Piney  Preirie  Dog  end  Heed  Creek  Irrigeting  Compeny 

The  Wiaconain  Land  Cattle  Ditch  Ccmpeny 

North  Crow  Ditch  Compeny • 

The  Pour  Lekee  end  French  Craek  Ditch  end  Flume  Compeny 

The  Leke  DeSmet  Ditch  Compeny 

The  Central  Ditch  Company 

The  LZ  Ditch  Compeny 

The  Willow  Creek  Ditch  Compeny 

Hilladele  Irrigating  Compeny 

Agricultural  Ditch  Compeny 

The  RewUns  Improvement  end  Weter  Compeny 

LeBonte  Ditch  Cfompany 

Wegon  Hound  Ditch  Company 

Tongue  River  Ditch  Compeny  of  Johnaon  County,  Wyoming  Texritory 

Hnody  Creek  Ditch  Compeny 

Hereford  Home  Ditch  Company 

Batea  Creek  Irritrating  Ditch  Company 

TheBreainhem  Ditch  Compeny 

LePrele  Ditch  Company 

Big  Goose  eud  Beaver  Ditch  Compeny 

The  Maverick  Ditch  Compeny 

Big  Horn  Ditch  Company 

The  Willow  Creek  Ditch  Compnny 

The  Beet  Beever  Ditch  Compeny 


•8.009 
409 

1.500 
6,000 

1,500 

2.000 

2.000 

80,000 

80.009 

1,000.000 

80.000 

8.009 

800,009 

25.009 

8,009 

10,000 

45,000 

60,000 

3.000 

8,000 

1,800 

5,000 

15,000 

10,000 

60,000 

15,000 

10,000  ' 

1,000 

15.000 

50,000 

5.000 

15,000 

15.000 

10,000 

15.000 

28.000 

8.009 
10.000 
15.000 
15,000 

4,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000.000 

6,000 


20,000 

30,000 

6.000 

150,000 

10,009 

6,000 

25,000 

100,000 


25,009 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
60,000 

8,000 
10,000 
20,000 

9,000 


10,000 
16.009 
10,000 
60,009 
20,000 
20,909 
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Begarding  one  of  the  largest  of  these  irrigation  corporations,  the 
Wyoming  Development  Company,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Gheyenne^  and  whose  ditch  and  lands  lie  jast  northwest  of  that  city, 
the  following  has  heen  written  by  an  eastern  man  who  lately  visited  the 
locality: 

The  great  experiment  in  the  redemption  of  desert  land  by  irrigation  which  is  nov 
going  on  in  Wyoming  is  oalcolated  to  strengthen  popnlar  faith  in  the  triumph  ol 
man  over  natural  obstacles.  The  limited  rainfall  of  the  Territory  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  development  of  agriculture,  but  the  fertility  of  the  land  when  supplied 
with  water  has  shown  that  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  poverty  of  the 
soil.  Some  enterprising  men,  therefore,  concluded  two  years  aeo  to  make  a  thorough 
experiment  on  a  great  scale  of  utilizing  the  water  which  runs  largely  to  waste  in  tne 
rivers,  and  decided  to  irrigate  a  tract  of  arid  land,  consisting  of  some  60,000  acres  of 
fine,  sandy  loam,  which  extends  north  and  south  of  the  Sabille,  a  small  tributaiv^  of 
the  Laramie  River  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  enterprise  in  volvea 
taking  watrr  from  the  Laramie  by  a  ditch — which  must  soon  be  carried  id  a  tunnel — 8 
feet  square  blasted  through  the  solid  rock  for  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
after  which  the  bed  of  a  creek  wiU  be  utilized  as  a  water-way  for  15  miles,  and  then 
that  of  the  Sabille  for  23  miles  more.  From  this  point  in  the  Sabille  a  ditch  wiU  strike 
off  across  country  for  27  miles,  while  another  similar  ditch  will  be  carried  from  the 
stream  at  a  point  some  20  miles  farther  on,  and  lateral  ditches  will  be  out  from  both 
these  canals  and  from  the  Sabille  itself  for  an  aggregate  distance  of  at  least  200  miles. 
An  average  fall  of  about  62  feet  to  the  mile  from  the  start  at  the  Laramie  Biver  not 
only  insures  easy  flow  for  the  water,  but  will  permit  the  formation  of  artificial  lakes 
with  water  power  sufficient  for  mills,  and  the  district  is  expected  to  sustain  a  town 
of  1,000  inhabitants  with  a  tributarv  farming  population  ojf  3,500.  The  tannel  is,  of 
course,  the  hardest  part  of  the  job,  but  it  is  more  than  half  completed,  and  it  is  ex* 
peoted  that  the  whole  project  will  be  carried  through  by  next  May,  at  a  cost  of  half 
a  million  dollars.    Sufficient  experiments  with  irrigation  have  been  made  in  Utah  to 

i'ustify  perfect  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
arge  areas  of  land  once  considered  absolutely  worthless  will  thus  be  converted  inta 
productive  farms. 

Irrigation  is  mach  more  reliable  than  rain-fall  in  the  prodaction  of 
crops,  as  the  irrigator  can  regnlate  the  nioistnre  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  each  crop  he  wishes  to  grow  and  according  to  the  soil  he 
wishes  to  treat.  Very  much  larger  crops  are  obtained  nnder  irrigation 
than  to  depend  upon  the  natural  snpply  of  moistare  and  with  greater 
certainty,  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  much  better.  Oats  raised  in 
this  manner  weigh  from  thirty- eight  to  forty-eight  pounds  to  the  buRhel^ 
as  against  thirty -two  pounds,  the  regular  standard^  raised  without  irri- 
gation. The  farmer  who  becomes  accustomed  to  irrigation  seldom  re- 
turns to  farm  in  localities  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced.  The  water 
supply  is  exceedingly  reliable  as  they  have  their  source  high  up  the 
hills  and  mountains  where  living  spring  abounds,  and  where  in  most 
cases  the  snows  of  winter  are  melting  during  the  entire  summer. 

The  water  coming  down  from  the  mountains  and  higher  plateaus  is 
freighted  with  fertilizing  materials  derived  from  the  decaying  vegeta- 
tion and  soils  of  those  upper  regions,  which  are  spread  by  the  flowing 
water  over  the  cultivated  lands.  Reservoirs  can  be  made  in  the  many 
natdral  depressions  or  basins  in  which  to  store  all  surplus  water  during 
the  entire  year,  so  that  very  small  streams  can  in  that  way  irrigate 
large  tracts  lying  below  such  reservoirs. 

The  possibilities  of  Wyoming  as  an  agricultural  country  under  the 
intelligent  use  of  its  waters  for  irrigation  can  scarcely  be  comprehended. 

ABTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  enabling  each  county  to  appropriate 
$3,500  for  the  purpose  of  boring  artesian  wells. 
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Some  of  the  coDDties  have  availed  themselves  of  the  enactment,  and 
have  obtained  an  abundance  of  pnre  water,  and  other  coantiea  are  en- 
gaged in  sinking  wells  at  the  present  time. 

The  Union  Paciflo  fiailroad  Company  have  a  nnmber  in  nse,  and  have 
bored  geveral  that  cannot  be  nsed  on  accoDOt  of  the  vater  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  mineralE,  solphnr,  &c. 

A  number  of  live-stock  growers  have  bored  rock  wells  to  a  depth  of 
from  100  feet  to  400  feet,  drawing  the  water  to  the  snrfEtce  with  wlod- 
mills  and  storing  in  large  tanks  for  -their  stock.  This  mode  of  provid- 
ing water  for  domestic  animals  will  atilize  the  high,  dry  divides  between 
and  far  away  from  streams  of  water. 

TIMBEB  FOB  DOlCESTia  USES. 

Befcrring  to  the  chapter  on  "The  Flora  of  Wyoming,"  the  growth, 
species,  and  extent  of  its  timber  are  noted  in  general  terms. 

As  a  prodact  for  economic  uses,  it  constitates  an  important  part  of 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  Territory.  Witbin  its  areaa  of  between  ten 
and  fifteen  million  acres  of  forest,  timber  for  lumber  abounds  to  a  vast 
extent.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  over  twelve  States  and  Territories  that 
exceed  Wyoming  in  this  valuable  prodact.  The  main  monntain  ranges 
of  the  western,  northern,  and  central  portions  of  the  Territory  are  cov- 
ered, and  some  of  them  densely  covered,  with  timber,  some  pine  trees 
measaring  as  large  as  three  feet  in  diameter.  What  is  said  elsewhere 
of  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  sketch  of  Johnson 
Ooonty,  will  equally  apply  in  nearly  all  localities  of  the  Territory. 

HANTJFA0I17BE8. 

Wyoming's  development  in  manufacturing  interests  is  far  behind  that 
of  her  other  indastries.  That  the  field  is  good  none  can  deny,  bat 
more  railroads  and  cheaper  transportation  are  wanted  before  great 
progress  can  be  attained  in  some  of  the  most  promising  branches; 
nevertheless  each  succeeding  year  shows  some  advancement  and  gain 
in  the  manafactming  interest. 

Albany  County  has  rolling-mills,  machine-shops,  and  soda- works; 
Carbon  County  has  paint-mills ;  Crook  and  Fremont  Coantiea  have 
floming-mills  planued  or  in  process  of  construction;  Johnson  County 
has  fionring-mills  in  snccessfnl  operation;  Laramie  County  has  mana- 
faotories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness  and  saddles,  guns,  jewelry, 
cigars,  iron  castings,  and  numerous  other  commodities ;  Uinta  and 
Sweetwater  Counties  manufacture  lumber,  lime,  and  charcoal,  as,  in  fact, 
do  all  of  the  several  counties  enumerated.  Brick  are  made  in  nearly 
every  town;  also  the  brewing  of  beer,  &c. 

A  glance  at  the  article  in  this  report  detailing  the  "natural,  re- 
sources" of  the  Territory  will  give  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
manufacturing. 

A  gentleman  of  rare  judgment,  living  ontside  of  Wyoming,  gives 
the  results  of  his  observation,  after  many  months  exploring,  as  follows: 

In  WyomiUK,  aa  in  other  BiMiky  Mountain  Tertitoriea  and  States,  there  exist  hnn- 
dieda  apon  hundieda  of  germe  which  at  no  very  distant  day  will  give  life  to  th« 
grandeat  of  matiufaotarhig  enteTprisea  and  make  new  citiea  qnivei  irith  prond  ao- 
tiTlty. 

Ifatare  pared  the  nay  along  thenestem  ranges  for  the  sway  of  the  forge,  the  ahnt- 
tle,  and  the  loom  as  she  never  paved  it  in  the  older  States  ana  worlds,  "nie  Teaouroea 
of  troD,  coal,  lamber,  and  wood  have  always  been  amoDg  the  fint  to  enlist  the  attsn- 
tiOQ  of  careful  investors,  and  have  yielded  such  men  wealth  and  place,  while  they 
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hftye  dostered  about  them  new  intereste,  new  dependencies,  and  incalonlable  pio»- 
perity. 

Iron  ores  which  rival  the  metals  of  Michigan  aad  Miesonri,  forest  productions  sec- 
ond to  those  of  no  State,  and  pasturage  soon  to  produce  its  millions  upon  millions  in 
wool,  hides,  and  meat,  are  among  the  incentiyes  offered  herci  while  for  their  profitable 
utilization  are  numberless  well-distributed  and  unexcelled  water  powers,  vast  do- 
posits  of  the  finest  coals,  and  already  a  market  eager  to  consume  a  large  home  prod- 
uct. The  very  center  and  dome  of  the  continent,  Wyoming  pays  constant  tribute  to 
either  the  millst  foundries,  and  machino-shops  of  the  far  East  or  else  to  the  smelters 
of  the  West  and  South.  Railroads  are  not  always  modest  in  their  charges  upon  our 
productions,  which  only  journey  far  toward  the  rising  sun  to  again  return  in  due  time- 
once  more  well  levied  for  transportation — manufactured  into  staple  articles. 

It  is  a  broad  assertion,  but  a  true  one^  that  a  few  of  the  Eastern  States  are  to-day 
swallowing  the  m^jor  part  of  the  results  of  our  best  Western  enterprise  and  energy, 
with  the  inevitable  sweep  of  a  grand  industrial  maelstrom. 

RAILBOADS. 

When  we  consider  the  development  that  has  taken  place  since  1867, 
when  Wyoming  had  no  name,  little  or  no  white  popalation,  its  mineral 
wealth  undeveloped,  its  great  live-stock  interests  in  their  infancy,  the 
cities  of  Oheyenne  and  Laramie  unborn,  the  present  Territory  being 
then  a  part  of  Dakota  (whose  capital  was  nearly  a  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant), and  this  portion  without  rail  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
countxy,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  development  of  our  Territory  by  giving  it  an  outlet 
and  inlet  to  the  markets  and  capital  of  the  country;  in  fact,  it  made 
Wyoming  possible. 

But  the  Territory  has  outgrown  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  the 
present  pressing  need  of  Wyoming  is  for  more  railroads. 

Should  tiie  Union  Pacific  add  to  its  main  line  and  present  bi^anches 
two  or  more  branches  to  the  northward,  they  would  serve  as  valuable 
and  profitable  feeders  for  the  main  line,  and  would  assist  very  greatly 
in  developing  Central  and  Northern  Wyoming. 

The  Territory  presents  an  inviting  field  for  railroads,  and  the  near 
future  should  witness  great  activity  in  their  building. 

The  Wyoming  Central  Bailway  Company  have  recently  filed  their 
certificate  of  organization  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  and  have 
commenced  work  within  our  borders.  This  line  is  understood  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailway,  whose  apparent 
intention  is  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  Wyoming  from  east  to  west ; 
this  will  add  very  materially  to  the  resources  of  our  Territory. 

There  are  many  other  projected  railroads,  some  of  which  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  built  soon ;  these  lines  will  pay  the  promoters  and  greatly 
enrich  Wyoming. 

TELEGBAPH. 

Telegraph  lines  run  along  all  railroads,  also  from  Cheyenne  across  the 
country  to  Forts  Bussell,  Laramie,  Fetterman,  and  McKinney,  and 
from  Fort  Laramie  to  Hat  Creek,  and  to  Custer  and  Deadwood  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota^  just  across  the  line  from  Northeastern  Wyom- 
ing ;  also  from  Hat  Creek  to  Fort  Bobinson,  in  Nebraska,  and  from 
Fort  Laramie  to  Fort  Bobinson ;  also  from  Bawlins  to  Fort  Washakie, 
and  from  Bawlins  south  into  Colorado  and  the  White  Biver  country. 

TELEPHONES. 

Nearly  everj-  town  of  considerable  size  has  a  telephone  exchange 
well  patronized.    Cheyenne,  the  capital,  has  some  200  subscribers,  and 
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is  coDDected  by  telepbone  with  Laramie  Oity,  tbe  coanty  seat  of  Albany 
Coanty.  Many  of  the  large  stock  ranches  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  town  by  private  lines;  also  places  of  resort  wilh  ueigh- 
boring  towns,  as,  from  the  Hot  Springs  of  Saratoga,  in  Carbon  ConDty* 
to  Bawlins,  the  coonty  seat ;  from  Fort  McKinney  to  Baffolo,  the  connty 
-  seal;  of  Johnson  County,  &c. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Tbe  newspapers  of  Wyoming  now  nnmber  21.  Four  of  the  nntnber 
are  dailies,  receiving  tbe  Associated  Press  reports,  the  remaining  17 
being  weekly  Joamals.  One  of  them  is  a  live-stock  paper :  one  is  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  labor;  one  is  a  obarch  paper,  ana  the  others 
are  devoted  to  Territorial  and  local  interests. 

The  following  i&  the  list  of  those  now  published  in  the  Territory : 


y.a»ofi.^»r. 

Bowofta 

publl.l»d 

WtumloMted. 

'^s-:*.:^:;- 

Cht^e>u,L>ndd«C«a>tr. 

w^. 

3W: 

w»klj.. 

Ln^  City,  A11HII7  Coonty. 

S&wliDS,  CarboD  Coanty 

XtuhMo.  Ulntft  Constr- 

BnAlo,  jDhnKm  Ooantf. 

Wyoming  takes  front  rank  in  educational  matters,  considering  her  age 
as  a  Territory.  There  ia  a  strong  and  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
her  citizens  which  cannot  fail  to  keep  the  public  schools  np  to  the  stand- 
ard of  our  older  and  wealthier  neighbors. 

The  Territorial  school  laws,  among  other  provisions,  provide  for  a 
Territorial  superintendent  of  poblic  schools,  appointed  by  the  gorODOr, 
and  a  county  snperintendent  in  each  county,  elected  by  the  electors  of 
the  coanty.  Each  school  district  elects  its  trustees,  three  to  six  in  num- 
ber, at  a  "  spring  meeting,"  and  none  can  vote  who  did  not  pay  poll 
tax  the  fall  previous.  The  law  also  provides  for  a  "  teachers'  institate," 
which  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  some  point  in  the  Territory  (usu- 
ally in  different  towns  in  rotation)  for  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
ten  days  each  session.  Every  teacher  or  superintendent  of  pnbUo 
schools  may  attend,  and  their  fare  to  and  from  the  institute  is  paid  b; 
the  Territory.  When  there  areSfteenormorecolored children  within  any 
one  district,  the  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent, may  provide  for  a  special  school. 

The  law  prohibits  any  discrimination,  as  to  pay  or  otherwise,  on  ac- 
count of  sex,  in  employing  teachers. 

Although  a  compnlsory  law,  with  penalty  clause,  exists,  obliging 
children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year,  unless  escosed  by  physician's  certificate  or 
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by  special  excuse  granted  by  the  district  board,  yf^t  not  to  exceed  65 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  are  enrolled  at  piri>lJc  schools,  because, 
first,  in  cities  and  towns  many  attend  private,  pelect,  or  parochial 
schools ;  and,  second,  oatside  the  towns,  where  thinly  populated,  many 
families  are  Iso  isolated  from  neighbors  that  schools  cannot  yet  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained. 

This  last  cause  is  rapidly  improving  with  settlement. 

The  following  are  some  pctblic-school  figures,  taken  by  counties,  for 
1885: 

ALBANY  COUNTY. 

School-honses  in  the  county 8 

Cost  of  same - $37,&75  00 

Schools  taught 18 

Pupils  enrofled 739 

Male  pupils  enrolled 377 

Female  pupils  enroUed 362 

Teachers  employed 19 

Male  teachers  employed * 2 

Female  teachers  employed 17 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month $61  68 

Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  per  year 9,609  60 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month 3  14 

Amount  raised 15,150  00 

CARBON  COUNTY. 

School-houses  in  the  county*.*. 11 

Cost  of  same ; |9,554  00 

Schools  taught 17 

Pupils  enrolled ^ 676 

Male  pupils  enroUed 336 

Female  pupils  enroUed 340 

Teachers  employed 23 

Male  teachers  employed 5 

Female  teachers  employed .. , 18 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month -  |60  65 

Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers. 7,190  95 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month \ 3  44 

Amount  raised  hy  districts  for  school-houses  and  furniture 1, 393  85 

CROOK  couirtT. 

[Lately  organized.] 

School-houses  in  county 13 

Schools  taught 15 

Punils  enrolled 186 

Male  pupils  enroUed 108 

Female  pupils  enrolled 78 

Teachers  employed 15 

Male  teachers  employed 6 

Female  teachers  employed 10 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month « |4  22 

Amount  raised  hy  taxation 6,000  00 

FRBMO^  COUNTY. 

School-houses 6 

Schools  taught 8 

PupilsenroUed 188 

Male  pupils  enroUed 121 

Female  pupUs  enrolled 67 

Teachers  employed 10 

Male  teachers  employed 4 

Female  teachers  emploved 6 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month 136  25 

Amount  paid  teachers 8,101  00 

Average  cost  of  tuition  i>er  pupil  per  month 2  75 

Amount  raised  to  huUd  sohool-houBes ......•.• 3,000  00 
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Pnpilt  rarollAd  . 
KfM  pnpiU  enrol. .  _  .   . 
iu«  papUa  cmioUed-. 


Sebool-hoiUM  ia 

ollod 

la  enrolled 

,  _pUa  cmioUi.  _  _ 

Average  ooMoftoitaon  per  pupil  per  month.... (4  44 

AiDOQDt  paid  teaohera per yeac — ....i.... .......        4,36)*  60 

Anwont  raiaed  from  eonnt?  tax S,479  K 

Amonnt  DOW  in  traaamy „ 4,000  84 

Coatofwhotd-hoiuwaDdftiniitiiTe 8,609  00 


Seliiool-Iioiiaee  In  oonnty.. 
Sohoola  taught ........ 


PaniLi onroflod 1,014    ■ 

Hale  papila  enrolled 460 

Female  pupils  enrolled .........................  BS5 

Teacbera  employed 35 

Hkle  teacbets  employed ..................—  3 

Female  teachers  employed 33 

ATerage  Dompenaation  of  teaobere  per  month  ..........................  $54  TJ 

Amonnt  paid  teachers ... . ...... .... .........  22, Old  ST 

'Co«t  of  tnition  per  pnpil  per  month  ....  > ........................  6  09 

Valne  of  school  bnifdings 60,000  00 

AmoDQt  raised  for  general  fDnd  ........................  ...........  ....  17,501  &4 

Whole  amoani  raised 38,898  U 

BWUrWATIK  COUNTT. 

Bobool-bonses  in  coonty. .......... .. ,. .. ...... ......  6 

Schools  taneht .... ...................  ............  7 

Pupils  enroQed 419 

Male  pupils  enrolled 202 

Female  {mpUs  enrolled 217  - 

Teacben  employed 10 

Male  teachers  employed..... 3 

Female  teaehera  employed 7 

Average  oompenaatMB  <A  teaoherapw  month |G8  30 

Amonnt  paid  teachers , .....................  4,122  25 

Coat  of  taition  per  pupil  per  month ...  3  64 

Amonnt  raised  lor  building  bonaea  and  fhmishing  aame  ................  676  00 

UIMTA  OOUXTT. 

Hohoola  taught ~ 14 

Pnpila  enroUed 806 

Ibtio  nupila  enrolled 490 

Female  pupils  enrolled 38B 

Teachers  employed 16 

Hale  teachers  employed,.... . 7 

Female  teachers  employed . .........  11 

Average  amount  paid  teachers  per  month (66  38 

Average  amount  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  per  month... S  18 

Amonnt  raised  by  districts  for  sehool.bonsea 2,000  00 

Amonnt  raised  by  districts  for  other  purposes 1,600  00 

At  Oheyenne  a  convent  bailding  is  dow  being  completed  at  a  cost  of 
between  150,000  and  (60,000,  by  tbe  Society  of  the  Holy  Ohild  Jesas; 
tbere  are  also  two  branches  of  Saint  John's  Parochial  School  in  Obey- 
eoDe,  with  about  260  scholars  and  valaable  school  property;  also  a 
Kindergarten  school  with  a  few  score  of  tbe  yonnger  children,  and 
several  private  and  select  schools  having  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  Boor« 
of  scholars  each. 

At  Laramie  City  the  Sifiters  of  Oharity  have  an  academy  with  100  n 
more  soholacs,  and.appropriate  school  property  of  Uieir  own  (they  alao 
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liave  an  extensive  hoapital  for  the  siok,  at  tliJB  place),  aod,  aa  at  Obey • 
enne,  select  and  private  schools  ace  also  taaght. 

OthQT  places  throughoot  the  Territory  have  schools,  other  than  pab- 
Uo,  scconling  to  size  of  the  city  or  town. 

OHUBoora. 

Ohnrches  throngboat  Wyoming  are  nnmerons,  veil  sapported,  and 
fairly  attended.  The  time  allotted  me  will  not  permit  of  assembling  all 
the  statistics  nor  space  admit  of  tbeir  introduction  here,  but  I  insect 
the  following  brief  extracts  from  reports  kindly  handed  me  by  the  pas- 
tors of  the  respective  churches,  and  from  information  furnished  by  Eev, 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Oowhiok,  retired.  The  list  comprises  only  the  churches  at  the 
Territorial  capital,  Cheyenne,  but  is  a  fair  showing,  comparatively,  of 
the  Territory,  as  to  other  cities  and  towns : 

BT.  mask's  PBOTBSTAIrr  EPUCOPAI.  CHtlKCH. 


onnron  eaince  was  comm«naea ;  ana  on  Aogasi  %>  toiiowing,  cue  straoinra  was  nnuuea 
atacoflt  of|4,000,  free  of  debt.  Bt.  Mark's  rectory  was  begun  July  6,  m69,and  was 
finished  tlie  same  year,  the  cost  being  fS^OOO.  The  Holy  Conunnnion  was  first  oele> 
biated  March  1, 1866,  with  five  commnnicants. 

Since  the  orKanization,  the  parish  has  had  eleven  rectors;  the  present  leotoris 
Sev.  George  C.  liafter.  Thelaat  aoDDal  statistics  show  baptisms,  34 ;  marriages,  10; 
burials,  8;  commonioants,  78;  Sanday-school,  Bi;  amount  of  offering^  94,03B.1&. 

The  rector  and  veatrymen  are  at  present  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  ohnroh 
edifice,  and  have  aeeured  an  eligible  site  for  the  same.  The  coat  of  the  building  will 
be  about  $20,000,  and  it  will  bare  a  seating  capacity  of  about  350. 

FtBST  COMaBXBBIOKAl.  CBUBCB  OF  CHE^rzMNZ. 

OrKanizedJone  13, 1B69.  Paatoia:  1869tolBTl,£ev.  J.  D.  Davis;  1B71  to  1BT3, Bev. 
Josian  Strong ;  1873  to  1676,  no  pastor ;  Bev.  C.  M.  Sanders  commenced  in  Angnst, 
1976,  and  ia  Uie  present  pastor. 

The  Snnday-scnool  has  enrolled  abont  3D0  ntembeis ;  average  attendance,  160. 

Thefiistobuobboildlng  was  dedicated  November  14, 1B69,  and  cost  abont  t4.000; 
the  second  ohnroh  bnilding  was  dedicated  March  13,  1884,  and  cost  tZt.600 ;  it  ia  a 
beantlfU  obaroh  atrnotore,  with  all  modem  imprarement«,  sncb  aa  a  inr ~~' 


UIKT  JOHN'S  OATHOUC 

This  church  is  the  oldest  organiiatlon  of  any  in  the  Territory,  having  commenoed 
almost  wiUi  the  building  of  the  first  honse  in  Cneyenne.  A  ohnroh  builung  was  aoni- 
menced  In  tiie  fall  of  18^,  and  finished  early  the  following  spring.  The  &at  church 
1>nilding  atlU  stands,  being  now  nsed  for  school  purposes  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy- 
Child  Jesus.  The  new  church  is  a  spacious  brick  stmotimi,  worth  about  $S5,000. 
The  church  has  a  large  bricli  building,  devoted  to  literary  pnrposes,  and  it  has  also 
a  fine  bilok  parsonage.    It  has  a  cemetery  of  some  35  aoraa. 

A  weekly  newspaper  is  publiahed  under  pastoral  controL 

This  obnrch  has  a  large  library,  and  under  its  ansploea  is  the  Siateia'  Academy,  or 
Convent^  already  mentioned  nnder  the  head  of  "  Schoola."  This  Is  the  first  young 
ladies'  hoarding  school  or  academy  in  the  Territory,  and  Is  one  of  its  finest  pnUio 
bnildingfl.    The  present  Beverend  Father  in  charge  is  F.  B.  Nugent. 

A  report  sent  to  the  Bishop  on  November  1  of  this  year  shows  119  baptisms,  43  m--- 


rtages,  11  conversions,  1,316  pascbal  oommanions,  49  first  oommnnlona  and  70  oonflr- 
nauons  since  the  lat  day  of  Jannary,  1845. 

Connected  with  the  ohnroh  are  a  benevolent,  temperance,  literary,  and  altar  ao- 
«laty,  namborlng,  respeotlTeiy,  63,60,34,  and  48  members.  Among  the  yoongpewla 
an  sodalities  of  tbe  Blessed  Virgin,  Holy  Angels,  Holy  Innocents,  and  St.  AJoyaiiia. 

ThsM  are  in  Uie  sdiools  at  present  a  duly  attendance  of  300  ohlldien. 
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THB  HBTHODI8T  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH  OF  CB1BYBN17B. 

This  ohorch  was  organized  in  1869  by  Rev.  Mr.  Soott.  The  first  building  exacted 
for  ohnroh  purposes  is  36  by  54  feet  in  size.  This  building,  althongh  a  very  good  one 
for  the  times  in  which  it  was  erected,  will  be  replaced  next  year  by  a  handsome  brick 
structure,  56  bjr  80  feet  in  size,  with  lecture-room,  class-rooms,  parlors,  Ao.  The  brick 
parsonage  adjoining  the  church  is  a  comfortable  residence,  and  cost  about  $4,500. . 

The  church  membership  at  present  is  108,  and  there  are  138  names  on  the  Sunday- 
school  roll.    Rot.  D.  L.  Kader  is  the  present  pastor. 

FIRST  PRESBTTERIAN  CHUBCH  OF  CHEYENNE. 

On  April  99, 1869,  Rey.  John  L.  Gage  arrived  and  organized  congregation :  October 
15, 1869,  Rev.  H.  P.  Peck  took  charge,  and  July  21, 1870,  a  new  church  was  dedicated, 
costing  $8,000.  February  1,  1871,  Rev.  W.  G.  Kephart  took  charge  of  the  church. 
May,  1874,  Rev.  W.  B.  Reid  took  charge,  and  erected  a  seven-room  brick  parsonage. 
August  :21,  1875,  J.  T.  Cowhick,  D.  D.,  became  pastor  when  there  were  eight  members 
in  the  church.  In  1881,  a  new  brick  church  was  commenced,  and  was  dedicated  Jan- 
uary 6,  1884. 

This  church  has  a  large  pipe  organ  for  the  church  and  a  large  reed  organ  for  the 
parlors ;  it  is  also  finely  frescoed,  and  has  300  of  the  latest  style  of  opera  chairs,  costing 
over  f2,000 ;  there  are  also  good  furnaces  and  the  church  is  lighted  with  gas,  &«. 

The  estimated  value  of  property  is  $30,000 ;  church  membership,  136 ;  children  in 
Sabbath -school,  180.  Rev.  Richard  £.  Feld,  the  present  pastor,  took  charge  in  Jan- 
uary, 1885.  Contributions  of  church  during  the  year  ending  April  1, 1885,  tor  current 
purposes  and  benevolent  causes,  (6,003.30. 

FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF   CHEYENNE. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Cheyenne  was  organized  September  21, 1677.  under  the 
missionary  efforts  of  Rev.  D.  J.  Pierce,  and  the  successive  incumbents  have  been, 
respectively.  Rev.  William  H.  Young,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  B.  Banks,  Rev.  Geo.  Brown,  and  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Nunn.  This  body  worship  in  a  commodious  brick  stnio- 
tnre,  which  has  been  lately  refitted  with  steam-heating  apparatus  and  electric  light 
appliances.  The  church  now  numbers  over  80  members  and  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  Sunday-school  is  maintained  with  lively  interest,  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sionary and  outside  work  of  the  denomination. 

SECOND  BAPTIST  CHDBCH  OF  CHEYENNE. 

The  colored  Baptists  have  been  organized  seven  years,  but  erected  no  church  build- 
ing until  1884.  The  first  Sunday  in  September  of  that  year  they  held  service  in  a 
new  brick  church,  26  by  38  feet  in  size,  costing  nearly  $3,000,  with  Rev.  Z.  T.  Thistle 
as  pastor. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  CHEYENNE. 

This  denomiuAtion  has  a  new  and  commodious  church  building  and  a  regular  so* 
oiety,  but  statistics  regarding  membership,  &,c.,  are  not  at  hand. 

SCANDINAVIAN  CHUBCH  OF  CHEYENNE. 

This  church  has  an  organization  and.  owns  an  eligible  church  site,  but  no  building. 
They  intend  building  next  season. 

SOCIETIES. 

Wyoming  contains  nearly  all  the  fraternal,  charitable,  literary,  dra- 
matic, and  other  societies  usually  represented  in  older  countries,  and  all 
seem  flourishing.  Among  them  are  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Library  Association  (with  many  good  libraries),  Irish  and 
other  benevolent  societies,  Good  Templars,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Letters,  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublio,  bicycle  clubs,  social  and  busi- 
ness clubs,  fire  companies,  labor  associations,  &o. 
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Tbe  followiue  Btatistica  (1884)  vill  give  an  example: 


Lodra 6 

MembeiB 433 

Ctaptere 4 

CommADderies S 

flcottiah  riU  lodges 3 

(MemberaMp  of  last  thrae  ankitowii.) 

Tslne  of  property  owned  by  Hasone  in  Teiritory  Is  estimated  at  1100,000. 

ODD  VBLLOWS. 

Number  of  lodges  in  Wyomiog 13 

Total  membei^ip- 676 

AmoiiDt  paid  for  relief  Id  1^4 11,769  SO 

Caab  balaaceaod  real  estate  investments  estimated  worth 45,000  00 

Lodges  are  located  st  Cheyenne,  Laramie  City,  Carbon,  Eawlins,  EvanstOD,  Fort 
Laramie,  Burnt  Fork,  Rock  Springs,  and  Washakie. 

Tot«l  rerenne  of  snbordinate  lodjgee f7,537  69 

Knmber  of  brothers  relieved  doling  the  year 37 

KMiOHTB  or  rYTHua. 

Lodges  in  Wyoming 6 

Total  membership 375 

Cash  on  hand  Jane  30, 1835 tl,936  00 

Investments 700  00 

Value  ofreal  estate  (Cheyenne) 14,000  00 

Paid  forrelief  of  members  during  twdve  mouths  ending  Jan*  30,  1885 730  00 

Paid  one  death  during  year 3,000  00 

Lodges  sTsloiuted  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie  City,  Bawlins,  Carbon,  Book  Bprings,  and 
Buffalo. 

BOOLU.  STATUS. 

Tbe  formation  and  establiBhrnent  of  a  nev  Territory  with  nach  varied 
material  Tesoarcea  as  M^yomfng  draws  within  its  borders  heterogene- 
ous elements  of  society,  all  eager  for  gain,  for  wealth,  position,  and 
strength.  In  the  oonSiets  each  wages  lor  selfish  mastery.  Portune  is 
fickle  in  the  lavishment  of  its  hand,  and  in  ita  accamnlation  it  often 
changes  the  methods  of  human  effort. 

Wyoming  being  traversed,  before  its  organization,  by  the  great 
pioneer  continental  railway — tbe  Union  Pacific — that  load  broagbt 
within  the  Territory,  during  its  constraction,  adventurers,  of  all  grades, 
who,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  gave  tbe  various  towns  along  its  line 
unsavory  reputations  for  a  time;  but,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
this  roagh  element  pushed  on  with  tbe  road  after  it  had  its  brief  day, 
and  a  new  class  of  cultivated  and  enterprising  young  men  &om  the 
Northern,  Middle,  Eastern,  and  Southern  States  came,  and,  with  pluck, 
muscle,  aud  brain,  gave  healthy  life  and  business  activity  to  the  various 
industrial  pursuits  which  give  Wyoming  its  wealth  and  prosperity 
today.  Alter  becoming  fairly  settled  in  business,  the  unmarried  first 
settlers  returned  to  their  old  homes  and  brought  back  with  them  wives 
from  tbe  most  cultivated  and  refined  circles  of  Eastern  society.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  society  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Wyoming  of  to-day  will 
vie  with  the  best  in  any  other  cities  or  sections  of  the  country  in  refine- 
ment, cultivation,  hospitality,  and  social  elegance.  It  is  composed  of 
people  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  nation,  who,  because  of 
their  cosmopoUtical  character,  forget  the  pr^ndices  which  old  bome- 
a.ssociations  may  have  engendered,  and  nnite  on  a  high  plane  of  mental 
and  social  develooment. 
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Wyoming's  people  are  social,  cordial,  liberal,  and  progressive ;  they 
live  handsomely  an  ^^  every  day^  enjoyable  kind  of  life,  and  they  be- 
lieve and  practice  the  maxim,  ^^JLive  and  let  live." 

WOICAN  SUFFRAaE. 

The  first  legislative  assembly  of  Wyoming,  held  in  1869,  conferred 
npon  woman  the  right  to  vote,  nnder  exactly  the  same  privileges  and 
restrictions  that  apply  to  men.  The  snooeeding  legislative  body,  at  its 
session  in  1871,  made  an  nnsnccessfnl  attempt  to  repeal  this  enactment. 
Since  that  time  no  eftort  whatever  has  been  made  to  disturb  it,  the 
original  act  still  remaining  on  our  statute-books. 

Since  1871  six  different  legislatures  have  assembled  and  adjourned 
without  the  introduction  of  a  single  bill  affecting  woman  suffrage.  Poli- 
tics seem  to  have  had  no  bearing  on  the  measure,  for  it  has  remained 
the  same  whether  the  legislature  had  a  large  majority  of  Democrats  or 
Bepublicans,  or  whether  evenly  divided. 

Without  argument,  these  facts  show  that  the  men  of  Wyoming  are 
fiavorable  to  woman  suffrage,  as  the  women  surely  are. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  men  and  women  of  Wyoming  are  equal 
in  property  rights;  the  married  woman  need  not  sign  a  deed  with  the 
husband,  nor  a  man  with  his  wife,  unless  the  property  be  their  home- 
stead. The  husband  and  wife  own  property,  and  buy  and  sell,  as  in- 
dependently of  each  other  as  if  they  were  not  related. 

The  distribution  of  property  is  identical  where  either  dies  intestate, 
the  surviving  husband  or  wife  receiving  one-half,  and  the  children  one- 
half,  or,  if  there  are  no  children,  the  survivor  inherits  all,  should  the 
estate  not  exceed  $10,000,  or  three-quarters  of  the  entire  estate  when 
worth  above  that  sum,  the  residue  going  to  next  of  kin.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  gallantry  of  Wyoming's  first  legislature  has  been  duly 
respected,  and  even  improved  upon  by  its  successors,  and  it  can  be  as- 
serted without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Wyoming  appreciates,  believes 
in,  and  indorses  woman  suffrage. 

WYOMINe'S  EXHIBIT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

This  Territory  is  represented  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  by  many 
of  her  products  and  curiosities.  Hon.  Homer  Merrill  is  the  commis- 
sioner from  Wyoming.  The  visitor  at  New  Orleans  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  the  exhibit  offered  by  this  Territory. 

THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

In  Wyoming,  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  land  laws,  a  male 
citizen  may  take  up  the  following  number  of  acres: 


Under  the  homestead  act •.^^•.  ,...,•• 160 

Under  the  pre-emption  act 160 

Under  the  timber-cnltare  act 160 

Under  the  deaert-land  act 640 

Total 1,120 

By  the  first  three  acts  land  may  be  taken  up  in  40-acre  tracts,  and 
^  the  desert-land  act  a  tract  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  mi^  be  filed 


i 
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upon,  provided  it  ia  in  compact  form  and  does  not  contain  over  BiO  acres. 
A  married  couple,  the  wife  being  able  to  enter  640  acres  nnder  the  des- 
ert- land  act,  can  get  iioeseesion  of  1,760  acres,  Bofflcient  to  snpport  sev- 
eral handred  head  of  cattle. 

There  are  United  States  land  offices  at  Cheyenne  and  Evanston. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  public  lands  in  Wyoming  are  being  taken 
up  by  seitlers  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  records 
of  those  ofSces : 

CHXrSHHX  AUK  BVAVSrOV. 


Tme. 

ACT-. 

1 

isni 

1 

BBS 

Moaa-is 

13,  OW.  20 

7B.M4.0t 

301. 284, 20 

Te«. 

Aorea. 

1B« 

leu 

UM 
IBU 

i 

i 

U8S 

«r,SK.M 

50,404.20 
^437*7 

ai4.TM.4* 
e:  000. 00 

»4%SM.1B 

410,178.41 

•EiUinafad.  tTiiat  ten  montlu  adj. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  exhibit.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  all  lands  entered  in  both  offices  in  1873  amounted  to  but  little  more 
than  4,000  acres,  and  in  the  ten  years  from  1872  to  1883  all  entries  in 
both  offices  aggregated  less  than  126,000  acres.  In  1883  there  were  en- 
t^d  in  the  Cheyenne  land  office  alone  a  little  less  than  80,000  acres, 
and  that  increase  was  tbonght  truly  remarkable;  bnt  when,  in  1884, 
in  the  Cheyenne  ofBce  alone,  over  614,000  acres  were  recorded,  no  words 
of  surprise  or  comment  could  do  the  subject  justice. 

The  entries  of  1885  are  ruDning  close,  so  far,  to  those  of  1884. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  activity  in  securing  pabllc  lands ; 
bnt  the  most  potent  one,  and  the  one  that  donbtless  caused  the  entries 
of  at  least  three-guarterg  of  the  land  in  1884,  and  very  much  of  that  of 
1885,  wad  the  danger  felt  that  Congress  would  abridge  in  some  way  the 
opportunities  for  uie  settler  to  obtain  lands.   The  bills  under  considers-  - 
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don  in  GoDgress  daring  1884  and  1885,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the 
timber  coltnre,  pre-emption,  and  desert  land  laws  caused  very  many 
who  bad  yet  some  of  their  land  privileges  nnnsed  to  hasten  inordinately 
in  making  their  filings.  In  fact,  it  created  great  excitement,  and  daring 
the  agitation  settlers  did  not  always  take  the  necessary  time  to  make 
judicious  selections. 

Assuming  the  motives  of  those  in  Oongress  who  introduced  and  ad- 
vocated these  repeal  bills  to  be  the  protection  of  the  X)oorer  classes,  and 
to  reserve  homes  for  the  deserving  settler,  I  regret  that  Wyoming  waa 
not  exempt  from  the  application  of  such  repealing  strictures,  which 
would  surely  mitigate  against  the  poor  in  favor  of  the  rich.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  legislation  would  be  unfortunate  for  Wyoming 
as  regards  her  future  settlement,  and  would  be  the  severest  blow  possi- 
ble to  administer  to  the  pioneers  who  develop  that  jnost  material,  sub- 
stantial, and  lasting  interests  of  a  new  country — ^its  agriculture. 

In  support  of  this  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  of  Wyoming  is 
within  the  arid  region  of  America,  and  excepting  the  narrow  bottoms 
along  the  streams  agricultural  crops  cannot  be  produced,  excepting 
grasses  for  grazing  and  an  occasional  spot  where  hay  can  be  harvested, 
without  irrigation.  Without  crops  the  pioneer  settler  cannot  subsist, 
and  the  income  derived  from  his  160  acres  of  desert  land,  under  the 
homestead  act,  will  in  no  wise  support  him  and  his  family  during  the 
necessary  years  to  earn  title. 

A  man  rich  in  this  world's  goods  has  no  need  for  the  benefit  of  the 
homestead  privilege,  and  the  poor  man  is  unable  to  profit  by  it  unless 
the  land  be  productive.  The  expense  of  conducting  water  upon  160 
acres  is  very  nearly  as  much  as  upon  ten  times  that  amount,  and  the  man 
who  can  add  to  the  160  acres — his  homestead  or  pre-emption — 640  acres 
more  under  the  desert  act,  and,  if  married,  640  acres  more  for  his  wife ; 
and  if,  where,  by  the  aid  of  water,  timber  will  grow,  still  another  160  acres 
under  the  timber  law  (which  said  timber  will  furnish  fuel  and  shelter), 
that  man  has  some  encouragement  to  take  water  out  of  streams  and 
conduct  it  upon  his  lands,  reclaiming  and  rendering  productive  the  en- 
tire tract.  The  person  having  sufficient  land  rights  to  make  it  profita- 
ble to  conduct  water  upon  his  claims  can  obtain  financial  assistance  in 
reclaiming  his  land,  because  he  has  *<  something  in  sight,''  and  because 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  he  can  eiiect  title  and  own  his  realty, 
where  with  but  little  land  and  under  a  five-years'  restriction  he  is  se- 
riously crippled. 

To  get  water  upon  the  land  not  abutting  on  streams,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  long  large  ditches,  and  their  expense  precludes  individual  ef- 
fort, unless  large  reward  is  promised  in  increased  acreage  of  land.  Com- 
bined efibrt,  corporate  or  otherwise,  makes  it  easy  and  profitable  to  con- 
struct large  expensive  irrigating  canals,  providing  the  accumulated  land 
rights  of  all  those  interested  give  a  large  enough  field  for  the  economi- 
cal handling  of  water.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  160  acres  each  would 
never  interest  men  to  reclaim  land,  where  the  present  privileges,  as  to 
acreage,  would  induce  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts. 

He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  where  but  one  did  grow  is  truly 
a  benefactor,  and  is  a  friend  to  our  Government,  as  well  as  to  mankind 
in  general. 

Taking  this  view,  it  matters  not  so  much  who  obtains  the  title  to  desert 
lands  when  reclaimed  as  it  does  that  the  land  shall  be  reclaimed^  and 
that  the  productive  domain  shall  take  the  place  of  arid  desertSf  sparsely 
covered  with  grass,  fit  only  lor  grazing,  and  which  requires  some  30 
acres,  on  an  average,  to  support  each  fim-grown  horse  or  cow. 
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Tbo  threateoed  laws  did  not  pass,  however,  and  the  large  majority  of 
Wyoming's  citizens  hope  thej  never  may ;  nor,  in  fact,  any  iani  laws 
that  will  cripple  fotare  development  of  the  Territory. 

Had  the  "cattle-kings" — at  whom  the  acts  in  qnestion  were  snpposed 
to  he  aimed — drawn  a  bCl  especially  in  their  own  interests,  they  conld 
not  have  done  better,  so  far  as  this  Territory  is  concerned;  for,  with  only 
the  homestead  law  to  enable  poor  men  and  settlers  to  obtain  a  home  and 
a  footing,  very  little  of  Wyoming  would  be  "  taken  np,"  and  the  pnblio 
domain  woald,  in  a  large  measnre,  remain  the  pastures  of  the  live-stock 
owners,  who  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  tribat«.  In  fact,  very  much  of 
the  public  land  must,  in  any  event,  remain  open  for  pasturage  on  ac- 
count of  insufScient  water  for  irrigation  and  agrionlture.  This  last  ii 
tme  of  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  land  lying  along  the  Union  Facifio 
Railway  in  Southern  Wyoming. 

While  presenting  the  case  of  necessary  aid  for  pioneer  and  bona  fide 
settlers,  I  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  roles  and  regnlatioDi 
respecting  the  provingap  apou  pnblic  lands  be  generouslyand  leniently 
applied,  if  the  applicant  be  working  in  good  faith,  Whde  fraod  shonld 
not  be  tolerated,  nor  fraudulent  land  entnes  permitted,  tlie  deserving 
applicant  should  receive  every  assistance  and  prompt  issnaoce  of 
United  States  patent  for  his  land. 

The  settler,  presumably  poor,  grows  poorer  in  ready  money  while 
making  the  necessary  improvement  upon  his  land,  in  order  to  obtaia 
title,  and  he  is  often  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  get  his  start,  bny 
live  stock,  implements,  seed,  &c.,  and  with  his  patent  to  his  land  and 
consequent  good  security  t^i  offer,  be  can  borrow  money  at  living  rates, 
when  if  delay  in  title  occurs  he  is  compelled  to  pay  ruinous  rates  of  in- 
terest until  his  entire  plant  is  sacrificed.  If  special  land  agents  are  to 
be  employed  to  inspect  each  entry,  and  the  land  nnder  it  (and  there 
shoold  be  no  objection  to  that),  the  number  of  such  agents  should  be 
greatly  increased,  to  the  end  that  inspection  may  immediately  follow 
final  proofs.  And  the  force  where  these  patents  must  issue  from  shonld 
also  he  so  increased  that  patents  could  immediately  follow  final  proofs 
and  favorable  report  of  special  agents. 

Many  a  settler  is  compelled  to  leave  his  claim  immediately  upon  final 
proof  in  Older  to  earn  by  day  or  monthly  labor  eufflcient  means  with 
which  to  continue  improvements  until  his  land  is  productive,  and  to 
sapport  his  family,  and  the  inspector  who  visits  his  claim  during  this 
period  of  semi-abandonment  might  very  naturally,  and  honestly  enough, 
do  the  absent  settler  an  injustice,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Wyo- 
ming's lands  are  poorer  than  those  of  lower  latitudes. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  Wyoming's  division  of  the  public  domain, 
and  one  peculiar,  perhaps,  to  herself;  and  that  is  regardingthe  "even* 
(even -numbered)  sections,  each  l  mile  square,  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  are  interspersed  "checkerboard  fashion  "among  the  "odd" 
sections  of  like  size,  belonging  (or  formerly  belonging}  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  This  comprises  a  strip  40  miles  wide,  being 
20  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railroad.  Congress  gave  this  land  to  the 
railroad  company  in  this  shape,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  Government 
has  since  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  exchange  lands  with  the  rail- 
road, giving  and  taking  larger  solid  bodies  iust^iad  of  alternate  sec- 
tions. 

During  the  last  two  years  these  lands  have  been  riipidly  passing  into 
the  hands  of  private  owners. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  traot  and  amount  of  late  transfers,  I 
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insert  the  following  letter,  for  which  I  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  T. 
L.  Kimball^  esq.,  general  traffic  manager  Union  Pacific  Bail  way: 

Deak  Sir  :  After  consideration  for  seyeral  years  of  the  most  equitable  and  satis- 
factory manner  of  dealing  with  the  lands  of  the  company  in  Wyoming,  they  were  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  to  be  sold  in  large  compact  tracts  with  reference 
to  their  occupation,  so  far  as  they  were  occupied,  for  grazing  and  ranch  purposes. 

A  prompt  and  ready  sale  during  1884  disposed  of  the  great  bulk  of  available  land, 
the  transactions  aggiegating  2,031,130  acres  and  representing  an  almost  solid  contin- 
uous body  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  west  to  the  vioinity  of  the 
Korth  Platte  River  and  Fort  Steele. 

The  sales  of  1885  ag^gated  to  date  not  far  from  100,000  acres,  and  with  negotia- 
tions now  pending  wm  by  January  1, 1886,  probably  reach  150,000  or  more.  These 
are  chiefly  m  the  vicinity  of  Evanston,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  where  our 
present  most  available  lands  lie. 

While  the  prices  have,  as  compared  with  Nebraska  lands,  been  low  average  ones, 

they  have  been  desirable  ones  for  the  company,  and  one  apparent  result  of  these  sales 

has  been  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  the  strengthening  of  that  already  invested. 

and  the  development  of  natural  resources  which  wiU  make  the  lands  more  valuable. 

RespeotfoUy,  yours, 

LEAVTTT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner, 

T.  L.  Kimball,  Esq., 

GmuTol  Troigio  Managsr. 

In  speaking  of  ^< foreign  capital"  Mr.  Bnrnbam  evidently  means  cap- 
ital from  those  living  ontside  of  Wyoming  rather  than  capital  foreign 
to  the  United  States,  for  nearly  all  of  this  vast  tract  passed  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  lived  longest  in  the  Territory,  bat  who  have, 
of  coarse,  their  partners  and  bnsiness  associates  who  live  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  invest  their  means  here. 

These  lands  are  in  the  main  so  sparsely  watered  that  they  are  only 
useful  for  grazing  groands,  and  to  the  end  that  the  Government  may  do 
DO  injustice  to  purchasers  of  this  tract  who  wish  to  inclose  their  lauds, 
and  also  that  purchasers  may  not  encroach  upon  the  public  domain,  I 
respectfully  suggest  and  urge  the  necessity  of  legislation  affecting  the 
Government  lands  within  this  railroad  limit  of  such  lines  of  road  as  have 
been  granted  land  subsidies,  and  lying  within  the  arid  districts  west  of 
the  eastern  line  of  Wyoming. 

The  legislation  which  granted  such  aid  to  i*ailroads  was  passed  only 
with  reference  to  the  assumption  that  the  railroad  sections  and  i  he  al- 
ternate Government  sections  were  alike  available  for  tillage ;  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  land  lying  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  west 
of  the  limit  referred  to,  is  in  no  sense  arable  land  or  available  for  pur- 
poses of  agriculture. 

Almost  the  entire  sales  of  such  land  made  by  land-grant  railroads  have 
been  for  grazing  purposes  and  can  in  no  other  wise  be  utilized. 

Should  the  purchasers  of  the  railroad  land  fence  up,  each  section  by 
itself,  all  these  lands  they  own,  whether  it  be  done  by  men  owning  many 
sections  or  whether  each  man  owns  but  one,  the  Government  sections 
throughout  this  entire  tract  would  be  practically  and  virtually  inclosed, 
each  section  of  640  acres  by  itself,  yet  none  of  the  many  fences  would 
be  upon  Government  land,  and  no  man  would  have  done  aught  but 
fence  in  for  his  own  use  the  section  he  had  in  good  faith  purchased  of 
parties  (the  railroad  company)  who  claim  a  right  to  sell,  having  ob- 
tained that  right  fiom  the  highest  source.  Fence  around  the  border  of 
each  black  square  on  a  checkerboard  and  the  red  checks  thereon  are 
as  fully  inclosed  as  (he  black ;  thus  it  is  with  these  even-numbered  sec- 
tions. And  those  sections  lying  midway  between  the  railroad  and  the 
outside  limit  of  this  grant  would  have  eight  or  ten  lines  of  fence  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  open  domain  ontside  the  grant,  althoagh,  of  conree, 
DO  prospective  settler  could  or  wontd  be  denied  a  proper  right  of  way. 

By  reason  of  this  impending  dilemma,  I  venture  to  recommend  that 
these  even-numbered  sections  be  leased  or  sold  for  grazing  purposes, 
the  only  use  to  which  they  are  adapted,  with  few  exceptions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  nnreasonaole  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
public  against  the  cattlemen  (and  considerable  seems  to  exist)  will  pre- 
vent a  careful  consideration  of  therecommendations  offered. 

Wyoming  cattlemen  who  formerly  had  fences  on  the  pablio  lands 
proper  have  very  generally  taken  them  down,  and  the  practice  of  fenc- 
ing in  water-conrses  and  large  bodies  of  Government  land  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  disposition  manifested  is  to  observe  the  law,  and  no 
obstruction  is  offered  to  prevent  settlers  having  free  access  to  pablio 
lands. 

The  use  of  pablic  land  by  oattle-growers  has  greatly  enriched  the 
earlier  investors,  but  the  fabnlons  profits  made  pnor  to  the  pobllo  sur- 
veys are  no  longer  realized. 

The  cattle-growers  upon  the  open  range  wonld  probably  bay  land 
from  the  Government  if  they  could,  bnt  the  prices  for  land  onder  the 
pre-emption  and  desert  laws  is  for  above  what  the  profits  of  grazing 
will  pay  (taking  land  in  large  bodies  as  a  whole)  nnless  where  water 
can  be  run  apon  the  land.  And  even  ooald  he  afford  this  price,  exist- 
ing laws  prevent  its  saleexcept  nnder  individual  land  privileges.  There- 
fore he  mast  content  himself  with  owning  his  homestead,  with  a  desert 
entry  upon  which  to  cut  hay,  and  with  perhaps  an  additional  timber 
cnlture  or  other  entry,  depending  upon  the  open  public  lands  for  past- 
uring. 

The  cattle  interest  doubtless  pioneered  to  so&ie  extent  the  coantry, 
and  those  engaged  in  it  now  are  reclaiming  and  improTiDg  very  con- 
siderable of  its  public  lands. 

CTNITEBSITY  AND  BOHOOL  LAUDS. 

Congress,  in  Febmary,  1881,  granted  to  certain  Territories,  ineluding 
Wyoming,  seventy  two  sections  each  of  the  unappropriated  pablio 
landsfor  the  use  and  support  of  a  university  in  each  Territory,  when 
such  Territory  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State. 

The  act  provided  for  the  immediate  selection  and  withdrawal  from 
sale  of  these  sections,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  can  find  no  record  in  this  office  of  anything  having  been  done  to 
secnre  these  lands,  and  no  correspondence  concerning  them,  except  the 
Ibllowing: 

Dbpartheht  o 

Sin:  I  am  in  receipt,  hy  refereace  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of 
yonr  letter  of  the  ^th  ultimo,  relating  to  tbe  matter  of  the  grant  of  Beveuty-two 
Hectionsof  pnblic  lands  lo  the  Territory  of  Wyomin);  for  nniversity  pniposes,  UDd«r 
tbe  act  of  February  18,  1881  lUl  Stat.,  32<>),  to  "  be  immediately  aelected  and  with- 
drawn from  sale  under  tbe  direction  nf  the  Secrotar;^  of  tlip  Interior  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  PreBideDt  of  tbe  United  States,"  and  in  reply  have  tbe  honor  to  iaform 
you  thai  lu  his  letter  of  the  6th  instant  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ia- 
■tructed  nte  aafollowa,  that,  ''nnless  thnre  has  been  le^slative  or  exeontive  action 
by  the  Territorial  authorities  in  any  case,  I  deem  it  proper  therefore  to  deeieast« 
the  superintendeDt  of  public  sohoola  in  eoob  of  tbe  said  Te«itoriea  of  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, ArizoDa,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  as  agenia  of  this  Department,  to  make  the  pt«- 
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liminary  seleotion ;  aud  yon  are  accordingly  inetnicted  to  advise  them,  giving  notion 
also  to  the  respective  ffovemors  of  the  Territories  of  snch  action,  and  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  will  accept  the  service  in  view  of  their  intimate  relation  to  tha 
im^rtant  edncational  interests  involved.  Should  they  select  to  act  without  oompen* 
sation  from  this  Department  or  the  General  Government,  you  will  at  once  instruct 
them  as  to  the  proper  method  of  presenting  their  lists  to  the  district  register  and  in- 
oeiver,  who  will  be  required  to  give  such  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  act  and  make  the  endowment  eiOfectuaL 

"In  case  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  any  Territory  declines  to  act,  or 
some  other  officer  be  designated  by  the  legislature  or  governor,  you  will  report  the 
matter  for  the  information  of  the  Department.'' 

Not  having  the  address  of  the  8U]^erintendent  of  schools  in  your  Territory,  I  have  to 
"teqnest  that  yon  furnish  me  with  his  name  and  address,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  Instmotions  of  the  Secretary. 
Very  respectfully^ 

N.  C.  McPARLAND, 

CamminUmar, 

The  GOYKBNOR  OF  WTOBflVG  TeRRITORT, 

I  trast  that  Wyoming's  interest  in  this  f^ant  may  not  salfer  in  oon- 
seqnenoe  of  delay,  bnt  the  opportunities  to  select  choice  sections  lessen 
continually,  and  effective  steps  should  be  soon  taken.  The  next  legis- 
lature will  undoubtedly  offer  any  necessary  appropriation  to  provide  for 
making  this  selection. 

I  earnestly  recommend,  however,  that  these  lands  when  selected,  as 
well  as  the  school  lands  (all  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections),  be 
made  immediately  available  to  lease  or  sell  while  the  Territory  is  in  its 
infancy  and  struggling  to  maintain  a  high  stand%rd  of  schools  and 
educational  privileges. 

Upon  the  education  of  the  children  of  to-day  depends  much  of  our 
future. 

I  also  venture  to  recommend,  in  justice  to  this  Territory,  which  has 
so  much  almost  worthless  land  upon  which  so  many  of  these  school 
sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  now  fall,  that  the  barren  desert  sections 
may  be  exchanged  for  those  possessing  a  more  considerable  value, 
either  present  or  prospective. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  this  national  reservation — ^this  '^  Great 
Wonderland,"  lies  within  the  borders  of  Wyoming. 

^  1884  the  legislature  of  this  Territory  passed  a  law  providing  for 
justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  for  special  duty  in  the  park,  also 
for  the  protection  of  game,  fish,  and  timber,  and  also  to  prevent  spolia- 
tion, defacement,  or  destruction  of  the  curiosities  and  natural  objects 
therein.  The  legislature  appropriated  $8,000  to  carry  this  law  into 
effect  and  assist  and  aid  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  keep- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Park  as  a  place  of  resort,  thus  showing  that, 
while  Wyoming  does  not  claim  to  own  the  Park,  her  people  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  all  its  attractions. 

The  wonders  of  this  great  natural  and  national  pleasure  ground  have 
been  placed  before  the  world  by  many  writers,  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  Park  has  already  rendered  his  annual  report  for  the  current  year 
to  the  Department,  so  I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of  recommendation 
with  regard  to  Wyoming's  Territorial  ofGicers  residing  within  the  Park. 

I  recommend  the  advisability  of  setting  apart,  for  the  use  of  Wyom- 
ing for  the  justices  df  the  peace  and  constables  or  other  of&cers  elected 
•    ""^mtorial  laws,  a  few  acres  of  land  upon  which  may  be  located 
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their  booBee,  offices,  jail,  &c.,  so  that  the  law  officers  theniselTes  may 
not  be  trespassers  on  the  very  reservation  they  are  seeking  to  protect. 

QUAEANTIHE  LAW, 

Tbe  Territory  of  Wyoming  has  by  law  provided  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  disease  within  her  borders  among  domeatic  animals.  The 
law  provides  for  a  Territorial  veterinarian,  whose  dnty  is  to  execnte 
certain  sanitary  laws  and  roles.  The  following  is  one  section  of  a 
Wyoming  law: 

8bc.  3.  In  all  cams  of  contag^oas  or  Infections  disease  udodr  domestio  anlmala  in 
this  Territoiy ,  the  veteriuariaa  shall  have  the  authority'  to  oraer  tbe  qnarantioe  of 
the  infected  premiaea,  and  in  ease  snch  disease  shall  become  epidemio  in  any  locality 
in  this  Territory,  the  veterinarian  shall  immediately  notify  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
iltoiy,  whoshBll  thereupon  isane  big  proclamation  forbiddins  any  animal  of  the  kind 
among  which  said  epidemic  exists,  to  be  transferred  from  sua  locality  without  a  eer- 
tifloate  fivm  the  Teterinarian,  showing  saoh  animal  to  be  healthy. 

Regarding  the  duties  of  tbe  governor  nnder  this  law  aootber  section 
Is  QQoted : 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  jnivernor  of  tbe  Territory  shall  have  good  leason  to  believ* 
that  any  disease  covered  liy  thiit  act  has  beoome  epidemic  in  certain  localities  in  an> 
other  State  or  Teirilory,  or  that  conditions  exist  wnich  render  domdstic  animals  lia- 
ble to  convey  disease,  be  shall  thereupon  by  proclamation  sobednle' snob  looalitiea 
and  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of  an;  live  stock  of  the  kind  diseased  Inta 
this  Territory,  except  auder  such  restrictions  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Certain  contagions  diseases  appearing  in  many  counties  of  the  sev- 
eral States  east  and  south  of  this  Territory  during  the  past  year,  it  be- 
came tbe  duty  of  the  Executive  to  take  official  notice  of  the  many  com- 
plaints filed  in  his  office  against  tbe  unrestricted  passage  of  cattle  into 
and  through  the  Territory,  and  responding  to  the  requests  regularly 
made,  six  different  proclamations  have  been  issued  irom  this  office  dar- 
ing the  past  eight  months  concerning  admission  of  cattle  into  or  trans- 
portation through  this  Territory. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Wyoming  provoked  much  criticism  for  a 
time  from  some  of  the  States  and  Territories,  also  fW)m  railroads,  inter, 
ested  shippers,  speculators  in  cattle,  and  others,  but  the  provisions  of 
Wyoming's  quarantine  regulations  have  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  are 
now,  it  is  believed,  acceptable  and  popular  with  stock-growers,  shippers, 
and  railroads,  and  we  are  at  peace  with  tbe  States  and  Territories 
around  us. 

In  this  Territory  of  unrestricted  movements  of  cattle  oo  open  ranges^ 
and  where  snch  a  vast  number  of  cattle  are  handled,  precautionary 
measures  are  acknowledged  to  be  necessary. 

To  illnstrate  tbe  movement  of  cattle  and  their  examination  under 
regnlations  of  quarantine,  I  insert  the  following  fh>m  the  Territorial 
Teterinarian : 

CHEVEMKK,  Wto.,  Jr<»«mb«r3,ie85. 
Hon.  P.  E.  WaRRBN, 

Oovemar  of  Wgomiag : 
Bat :  Id  compliance  with  chapter  41,  Laws  of  189S,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 

following  report  of  the  transactions  of  this  office  for  your  consideration. 
Last  April  I  called  yonr  attention  to  the  threatened  iDvasion  of  contagions  pleuio- 

nnenmonia  from  the  Western  States  and  Texas  fi'ver  fri'in  the  Soath  through  the  im- 
irtation  of  cattle  irom  those  looalities,  which  resulted  in  y oar  proclamation  of  April 
1885,  achednlinK  all  cattle  coming  irom  infected  States,  and  imposing  restriotions 

niider  the  sanitary  laws  of  this  Territory  npon  all  cattle  broughl  here  for  breeding 

pntpoaet. 


r 
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Since  March  27, 1885,  52,791  head  of  cattle  have  been  bronght  into  this  Tenitory 
from  17  States  and  one  heid  from  Canada,  as  follows : 


States  and  Territorlea. 


SlinoiB 

Iowa 

Miaeonrl 

Ifebraska , 

Kansas 

-Colorado 

Indiana 

Pennsylrania 

Wisocmsin *. 

KewYork 


Na  oattle. 


6U 

881 

444 

8.979 

8,988 

8.715 

808 

4 


82 


No.  herds. 


11 
84 

7 
87 
20 
10 

6 
•1 

8 

2 


States  and  Terxltoiies. 


Kentacky 

Indian  Tenritory 

Texas 

New  Mexico 

Conneotioat 

Dakoto 

Michigan 

Cana& 

Totel 


No.  cattle. 

^cheids. 

167 

4 

8,918 

8 

9.984 

8 

11,267 

10 

84 

1 

67 

1 

8 

1 

16 

1 

68.791 

168 

Annexed  please  find  copy  of  roles  and  regulations  goyeming  admission  of  oattle 
into  the  Temtory. 


rulea  and  regulaUotn  governing  qnaranUne  and  iheadmi$$km  of  eaUle  into  Wyoming  Ter» 

ritory. 

[Bxtxaot  tnm  chapter  41.  Laws  of  1882.] 

Sbction  2.  The  duties  of  said  veterinarian  shall  be  as  follows  •  •  •  *  And  to 
inspect  nnder  the  reffnlations  of  this  act  all  domestic  animals  that  may  arrive  at  any 
railroad  station  in  this  Territory,  •  •  «  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  owner,  or 
in  his  absence,  of  the  person  in  charge  of  snch  animals  so  arriving,  to  notify  the  Ter- 
ritorial veterinarian  without  delay,  and  not  to  allow  snob  animaU  or  any  of  them  to 
leave  the  place  of  arrival  until  they  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  veterinarian 
and  his  certificate  obtained  that  all  are  free  from  disease.  *  •  •  Any  person  £Edl* 
ing  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  be  demned  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction,  snaU  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  Q^e  hundred  doIUurs  for 
<each  offense. 

Sec.  9.  The  above  regulations  shall  apply  as  well  to  animals  in  tsansit  through 
the  Territory,  *  ^  *  and  the  Territorial  veterinarian  or  his  duly  authorized  agent 
shall  have  full  authority  to  examine,  whether  in  car,  or  yards,  or  stables,  all  animals 
passing  through  the  Territory  or  any  part  of  it,  and  on  detection  or  suspicion  of  dis- 
-ease  to  take  possession  of  and  treat  and  dispose  of  said  animals  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  prescribed  for  animals  resident  in  the  Territory. 

Whereas  The  governor  of  Wyoming  did  by  proclamation,  on  the  7th  day  of  August, 
1865,  on  account  of  the  existence  oi  contagions  diseases  among  the  cattle,  schedule 
<2ertain  localities  and  forbid  the  importation  of  cattle  therefrom,  except  only  on  the 
conditions  and  under  the  restrictions  following : 

(1)  All  cattle  from  localities  scheduled  by  governor's  proclamation  will  be  quaran- 
tined on  arrival  in  Wyoming. 

(2)  Cattle  from  localities  not  named  in  governor's  proclamation  must  present  proof: 
That  they  have  been  kept  on  one  farm  for  the  last  four  months;  that  no  animals  have 
been  added  to  the  herd  dnring  that  period,  and  that  no  contap;iou8  disease  has  existed 
in  the  herd  or  vicinity. 

(3)  Affidavits  of  owners  will  be  accepted  as  proof  when  the  affiant's  respectability 
is  certified  by  his  county  clerk  or  president  of  the  bank  in  which  they  do  business. 

(4)  Dealers'  cattle,  gathered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  will  be  quarantined  on 
arrival  here — (unless  kept  together  four  months  previous  to  shipment). 

(5>  Veterinarians'  certificates  of  health  are  of  no  value,  unless  accompanied  with 
proof  that  the  herd  have  been  isolated  the  previous  four  months. 

(6)  All  cattle  from  the  Western  States,  unable  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof,  will  be 
furnished  corrals  and  sheds,  and  will  be  held  in  quarantine  until  by  lapse  of  time 
they  are  proved  free  from  disease— not  more  than  ninety  days.  Cattle  held  in  quar^ 
an  tine  are  at  owner's  risk  and  expense,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to  buy  feed  in  the 
market  at  the  lowest  rates. 

(7)  All  cattle  from  the  Southern  States  must  furnish  proof  that  they  have  been 
north  of  the  **  fever  line  "  ninety  days^  or  they  will  be  quarantined  until  by  lapse  of 
time  thev  are  deemed  safe  to  mingle  with  the  native  cattle — at  least  sixty  days. 

(8)  All  cattle  coming  into  or  passing  through  this  Territory  must  unlotMl  a^  Chey* 
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enne  for  inspection  and  examination  of  proof,  and  all  snoli  cattle  are  subject  to  the 
sanitary  laws  in  force  here. 
(9)  AH  cattle  arriving  here  will  be  inspected  free  of  charge  to  owner. 

JAMES  D.  HOPKINS, 
Territorial  Veterinarian, 
Cheyennk,  Wyo.,  August  C,  1886. 

The  cattle  imported  from  the  different  States  are  as  follows : 


Stftte^uid  Territories. 


Illinois  . . . 

Iowa 

Hiasoari.. 
ITebraska. 


Colorado 

IndioDa 

Pennsylyanla 

'Wisconrin 

Kew  York 

Kentaoky 

Canada  

Indian  Territory. 

New  Mezioo 

Texas 

Connecticnt 

Dakota    

Michigan 


Total 


Number 
ofboUa. 


410 
664 
187 
287 
888 
188 
280 
4 
6 


167 
16 


2;  444 


Benuirks. 


Balance  cows  and  heifen. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Balance  oowi,  helfera,  and  uimn. 

Da 
Balance  cows. 
Thorongbbred  Short-horn. 
Balance  cows  and  heifers. 
Thoroaghbred  Holsteias  and  Jensys. 
Mostly  thoroni^bred  8hort>lioiii. 
Thorough  bred  Merefbrd. 
Steers  and  heifers. 
Steers. 

Da 
Cows  and  hetfisrs. 
Cows  and  calTeSk 
Cows. 


From  the  above  statement  yon  can  readily  appreciate  that  to  prevent  the  introdoe- 
tion  of  contagious  disease  it  required  the  most  risid  examination  of  aU  prooft  pre- 
sented and  closest  iDsi>ection  of  the  cattle  to  satis^  the  veterinarian  that  such  cattle 
were  free  from  contagion  and  safe  to  give  the  freedom  of  the  Territory. 

Eight  herds  failed  to  present  satisfactory  proof  of  their  freedom  from  contagion,  and 
were  in  consequence  quarantined,  as  follows : 


Owner. 

Cattle. 

Number 
ofhead. 

whoiefroiB. 

Dateof 
quaran- 
tine. 

D.B.Bndd,  of  Green  BiTer 

Bulls 

20 
21 
82 
23 
80 
80 
68 
211 

Illinois 

....do 

Apia    8 
April  21 
April  80 
April  80 
idly      2 
July    18 
July    27 
May    18 

Cf.  Jm^ki^fm,  nf  Idi^ho           . 

Cows  and  buUs — 

Bulls 

Cows  and  buUs — 
Bulls 

John  B.  Hunter,  of  Illinois 

. . . •  do  •«••••••. 

8.  S.  Barton,  of  Uuh 

.... QO  •.•..«•«. 

J.  W.  Smith,  of  Missouri 

Missouri 

... .do  ..>•..••■ 

StrohridiTA  A.  AjtHr^m^,  of  Wyouxinflr. 

•  •  •  •  do  •  •••••• «••••• 

Dr.  Brewster,  of  Wyoming 

Thomas  Sparkman,  of  Dakota 

Heifers 

....do 

Heifers  and  bulls. . 

do 

Total 

485 

Id  the  early  part  of  the  year  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  sanitary  laws,  from  the  fact  that  the  legislatare  of  the  Territory  had  made  no 
nrovision  for  quarantine  of  cattle  coming  from  infected  States.  At  first,  through 
fayor  of  the  Uoion  Pacific  Railway,  I  was  permitted  to  hold  cattle  in  quarantine  at 
the  stock-yards.  But  the  place  was  unsuitable.  The  cattle  were  separated  only  by  a 
board  fence,  and  iu  the  eyeut  of  any  herd  dey eloping  a  contagions  disease,  all  would 
snfier.  Again,  at  this  yard  the  traffic  is  immense,  and  much  complaint  was  made  by 
shippers  at  being  obliged  to  unload  their  stock  at  a  yard  where  they  might  be  ex- 
posed to  contagion. 

In  this  emergency  I  applied  to  the  executiye  committee  of  the  Wyoming  Stock 
Growers'  Association,  who  supplied  the  money  to  build  the  present  Territorial  quar- 
antine yards,  where  I  have  every  facility  for  the  isolation  of  herds  and  stamping  out 
any  contagion  that  may  be  developed. 

I  desire  to  extend  thanks  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  who  have,  through  Mr. 
Deuel,  superintendent  of  this  diyision,  given  me  every  facility  for  the  examination  of 
all  imported  cattle,  and  at  their  own  expense  connected  the  Territoriid  qnarautino 
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yards  with  the  main  line  with  a  switch ;  also  for  their  promptness  in  thedisinfeotioQ 
of  oars  which  had  carried  suspected  cattle. 

Of  the  52,791  cattle  arriving  at  Cheyenne,  13,491,  in  30  herds,  were  consigned  as  fol- 
lows : 


Stotea  and  TerritorlM. 

No-oiitlle. 

No.  herd*. 

TTt»h 

604 

♦■IS 

22 

7,000 

290 

48 

10 

T^hO. ........r.          r..... 

11 

OfOffOA*  ««*.■*«««*.  ..ttaaMa^a.^Ma^.^Mma^.^.^MAM^ma  a»M«b  mm  asa*  ■■«*••«■•■*•■■■■•«   • 

0«lu4>m1» ....T..  >...... 

^OntAQft.. ...1....... 

Diikotft 

m 

Colorado 

Since  last  March  I  have  examined  and  condemned  nnder  the  sanitary  laws  of  thia 
Territory  60  horses  and  mules,  found  suffering  with  glanders  and  fjeurcy.  These  ani* 
mals  were  all  destroyed  and  hurled. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  there  is  no  contagious  disease  among 
fhe  cattle  of  Wyoming. 
Respeotftilly  snhmittM. 

JAS.  D.  HOPKINS, 

TerrUariia  reterinarian. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Wakbbn, 

Oovemor  of  Wyoming, 

TERRITORIAIi  LAWS. 

The  laws  of  the  Territory  are  generally  good  and  applicable,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  and  Territorial  courts,  to  nearly  all  causes 
arising.  The  last  legislature,  however,  provided  for  a  revision  and  com- 
pilation, by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  consisting  of  three  per- 
sons, practicing  attorneys^  in  the  Territory.  The  duties  of  this  com- 
mission were  to  <<  revise,  simplify,  arrange,  and  consolidate  all  statutes 
of  the  Territory  which  shall  be  in  force  at  the  time  such  commissioners 
shall  make  their  final  report  of  their  doings";  also,  '^to  show  in  some 
suitable  manner  all  changes  in,  and  additions  proposed  to  be  made  to, 
the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory."  These  commissioners  were  to  file 
a  copy  of  their  work  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  "  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ninth  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  upon  its  con- 
vening, that  the  statutes  so  revised,  amended,  added  to,  and  consoli- 
dated may  be  re-enacted  if  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory 
shall  so  determine." 

A  meeting  of  the  ninth  legislative  assembly  early  in  January  is  very 
necessary^  on  account  of  this  revision  and  compilation  work,  which  has 
already  cost  the  Territory  nearly  $5,000. 

PARDONS. 

The  organic  act  of  Wyoming  provides  that  the  governor  "  may  grant 
pardons  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  said  Territory  and  reprieves 
for  oftenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  until  the  decision  of 
the  President  can  be  made  known  thereon." 

During  my  incumbency  of  the  oflttce  I  have  granted  no  reprieves  and 
but  few  pardons.  In  granting  the  latter,  extreme  youth,  good  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  or  failing  health  have  been  the  main  con- 
siderations. 

PENITENTIARY. 

The  penitentiary  at  Laramie  City  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
The  building  is  a  substantial  one,  being  one  wing  of  a  projected 
larger  building.    It  is  under  the  management  of  the  United  States 
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marshal,  and  contains,  at  present,  less  than  a  dozen  prisoners.  The 
Government  receives  Territorial  convicts,  charging  a  per  diem  for  their 
board  and  safe-keeping;  bnt,  inasmuch  as  the  Territory  can  arrange 
for  the  keeping  of  its  prisoners  elsewhere  without  cost,  except  the 
labor  of  convicts,  the  Territory  has  designated  the  penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  111.,  and  one  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  as  penitentiaries  for  Wyoming. 
The  United  States  own  no  other  public  buildings  in  the  Territory. 
United  States  officers  rent  quarters  for  offices,  United  States  courts, 
post  offices,  &c. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  owns  no  public  buildings,  such  as  Terri- 
torial capitol,  library,  offices  for  Federal  officers,  &c. 

The  United  States  having  formerly  made  appropriations  for  public 
buildings  (as  in  !New  Mexico),  it  is  earnestly  hoped  Wyoming's  needs 
may  be  favorably  considered  in  this  connection,  and  capitol  buildings 
be  provided  for  the  officials  and  the  legislature,  also  court  buildings 
and  post-offices. 

LAW  LIBRABY. 

The  Territory  owns  a  valuable  library,  consisting  of  over  10,000 
volumes.  There  should  be  a  suitable  building  provided  in  whioh  to 
preserve  this  valuable  acquisition. 

MAIL  FACILITIES. 

Wyoming  Territory  is  inadequately  supplied  with  post-offices  and 
mail  service.  The  population  is  scattered  over  the  entire  Territory. 
The  settlements  may  be  said  to  cover  nearly  100,000  square  miles. 
The  property  accumulated,  aggregating  nearly  or  quite  $100,000,000,  is 
as  widely  located  as  the  population.  The  post-offices  are  so  few  and 
the  mail  routes,  on  which  service  has  been  placed,  are  so  far  apart  that 
little  opportunity  is  afforded,  so  far  as  the  mails  are  concerned,  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Territory.  There  are  many  places 
wherf>  letters  and  messages  are  carried  at  the  expense  of  individuals. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Post-Office  Department  will  find  it  expedient 
to  furnish,  without  delay,  the  means  for  the  handling  of  the  mail  to  the 
extent  which  the  business  and  population  of  the  Territory  appear  to 
demand. 

THE  LEGISLATUBE— NEEDED  AID. 

The  organic  act  of  Wyoming,  which  provides  for  its  Territorial  form 
of  government,  contains  the  following  clause: 

That  the  legislatiye  power' and  antbority  of  said  Territory  shall  be  vested  in  tbe 
governor  and  legislative  assembly.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  consist  of  a  cooncil 
and  hoase  of  representatives.  The  council  shall  consist  of  nine  meml>ers,  which  may 
be  increased  to  thirteen,  having  the  qualifications  of  voters,  as  hereinafter  prescribed, 
whose  term  of  service  shall  continue  two  years.  The  house  of  representatives  shall 
consist  of  thirteen  members,  which  may  be  increased  to  twenty-seven,  possessing  the 
same  qualifications  as  prescribed  for  members  of  the  council,  and  whose  term  of  serv- 
ice shall  continue  one  year.  An  apportionment  shall  be  made  by  the  governor  as 
nearly  equal  as  practicable  among  the  several  counties  or  districts  for  the  election  of 
the  council  and  house  of  representatives,  giving  to  each  section  of  the  Territory  rep- 
resentation in  the  ratio  of  their  population  (excepting  ladians  not  taxed)  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  and  the  members  of  tne  council  and  house  of  representatives  shall  reside 
in  and  be  inhabitants  of  the  districts  for  whioh  they  may  be  elected,  respectively. 
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Also: 

But  thereafter  the  time,  place,  and  maimer  of  holding  and  conducting  elections  by 
the  people,  and  apportioning  the  representation  in  the  several  counties  or  districts  to 
the  council  and  hoose  of  representatives,  according  to  the  population,  shall  be  pre* 
scribed  by  law,  as  well  as  tne  day  of  the  commencement  or  tne  regular  sessions  of 
the  legislative  assembly. 

The  first  session  of  the  legislatare  under  the  act  commenced  in  No- 
vember, 1869.  This  legislatare  provided  for  the  apportionment  opon 
which  to  elect  the  next  legislatare  by  appointing  a  committee  from  its 
own  members,  whose  daty  it  wa&to  meet  in  Jane,  1871,  and  apportion 
the  members  of  the  coancil  and  hoase  of  representatives  according  to 
the  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1870.  Since  that  time,  al- 
though regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  have  been  held  biennially — 
eight  sessions  in  all — and  members  of  the  ninth  assembly  elected  for  a  ses- 
sion to  convene  Janaary  12, 1886,  but  one  apportionment  law  has  passed 
the  Wyoming  legislature,  and  that  one  passed  the  seventh  session,  and 
provided  for  the  apportionment  upon  which  the  members  of  the  eighth 
should  be  elected. 

In  the  years  when  no  specific  law  provided  for  an  apportionment  the 
members  of  the  legislatare  were  elected  upon  the  authority  of  an  ap- 
portionment by  the  governor  or  upon  the  basis  of  some  former  appor- 
tionment. 

At  the  general  election  in  Wyoming  for  Delegate  in  Congress  and 
county  and  precinct  officers,  held  November  4, 1^4,  there  yere  elected 
12  members  of  the  council  and  24  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives for  the  ninth  biennial  session  of  the  legislatare  of  Wyoming  which 
should  meet  January  12, 1886,  according  to  the  act  of  1879,  that  pro- 
vides— 

That  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  shall  convene  at  the  capital  of 
the  Territory  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  in  the  year  1882,  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  Janaary  every  second  year  thereafter. 

The  names  of  the  members-elect  and  the  council  and  representative 
district  from  which  they  were  elected  are  as  follows : 

First  council  and  first  representative  district  ( Laramie  County). — Coun- 
cil :  J.  H.  Ford,  H.  B.  Teschemacher,  0.  W.  Wright,  and  Joseph  Oran- 
ger.  House:  W.  A.  Bobins,  K  J.  O'Brien,  0.  H.  Guernsey,  A.  D. 
Kelley,  M.  P.  Keefe,  Oeorge  Mitchell,  Frank  A.  Miller,  and  J.  M.  Tomp- 
kins. 

Second  council  and  second  representative  district  {Albany  County). — 
Council:  Leroy  Grant^  J.  W.  Blake,  and  A.  S.  Peabody.  House:  S. 
W.  Downey,  N.  M.  Knight,  D.  B.  Dole,  M.  M.  Towne,  and  Addisou 
Turrill. 

Third  council  district  {Carbon  and  Johnson  Counties). — Council:  John 
McCormick  and  Wm.  Daley. 

Third  representative  distri^st  {Carbon  County). — House:  John  A.  Math- 
ews, J.  S.  Kerr,  Frank  Williams,  and  B.  W.  Gtenter. 

Fourth  representative  district  {Johnson  County). — House :  J.  M.  Lob- 
ban. 

Fourth  council  and  fifth  representative  district  {Sweetwater  County). — 
Council :  A.  T.  Challice.  House:  Isaiah  Whitehouse  and  C.  H.  Bussey. 

Fifth  council  and  sixth  representative  district  { Uinta  County). — Coun- 
cil :  Jos.  B.  Cashin  and  Chas.  Deloney.  House :  R.  B.  Beaton,  Wm* 
Summers,  and  John  L.  Eussell. 

Frefnont  County. — House:  James  Kime. 

This  election  of  these  members  was  at  an  election  held  pursuant  to 
lawj  after  the  several  boards  of  county  commissioners  had  issued  the 
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nsnal  formal  notices  to  electors,  naming  the  officers  to  be  chosen,  and 
the  nsoal  notice  from  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  (which  did  not  re- 
fer to  any  apportionment)  to  said  county  commissioners.  At  the  proper 
time  after  said  election  the  vote  was  canvassed  and  certificates  of  elec- 
tion were  duly  executed  and  delivered  by  the  governor  of  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory, (Governor  William  Hale,  my  predecessor.)  "So  charges  of  fraud 
or  illegal  voting  have  ever  been  made,  no  notices  of  contest  for  seats 
been  filled,  and  nothing  irregular  or  illegal  is  charged  against  said  elec- 
tion or  any  of  the  members-elect,  except  that  a  prox)er  law  providing 
for  apportionment  was  not  passed  or  introduced  even  in  the  eighth  legis- 
lative assembly.  No  complaints  have  been  regularly  made,  nor  any 
action  commenced  by  any  citizen  tending  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  elect  as  elected,  but  the  secretary  of  Wyoming,  Hon.  £.  S. 
2^.  Morgan,  feeling  that  he  must  be  correct  under  his  official  bond  re- 
garding the  disbursements  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
the  expenses  of  the  ninth  legislative  assembly,  has  had  the  following 
correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Oomptroller  of  the  Treasury : 

TsRRrroRY  OF  Wyoming,  Executive  Department, 

Secretary's  Offloey  Cheyenne^  October  15,  1885. 

Sis:  The  eighth  legislative  assembly,  which  convened  at  Cheyenne,  Janaary  8, 
1884,  failed  to  make  any  apportionment  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  oooncil 
and  honse  of  representatives,  and  the  apportionment  enacted  by  the  seventh  (18ti2) 
legislative  assembly  seems  clearly,  by  its  terms,  to  provide  only  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  eighth  (1ti84)  legislature. 

On  the  4th  day  of  November,  1884  (the  lesal  time^,  a  general  election  was  held  for 
the  election  of  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  members  of  the  ninth  (1886)  legislature,  coun- 
ty and  precinct  officers.  Returns  were  made  of  said  election  by  the  county  clerks,  as 
the  law  of  Wyoming  requires,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory ;  the  returns  were  duly 
canvassed  by  the  territorial  board  of  canvassers,  who  certified  to  the  governor  that 
12  persons  for  the  council  and  24  persons  for  tne  house  of  representatives!  uamin|^ 
them,  had  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  and  were  entitled  to  receive  certi- 
ficates of  election  as  members  of  the  ninth  (1886)  legislative  assembly,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, Hon.  William  Hale,  deceased,  issued  certificates  of  election  to  the  36  persons 
named.  It  is  not  questioned  that  all  the  legal  forms  governing  elections  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, except  the  question  of  apportionment,  were  complied  with. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  ninth  (1886)  legislature  seems  to  have  been  ruided, 
by  common  consent,  by  the  apportionment  of  1882,  modified  by  the  Fremont  County 
act  (Fremont  County  was  duly  organized  liay  4, 1884),  although  in  the  notices  to  the 
several  boards  of  county  commissioners  that  the  election  would  be  held  on  November 
4, 1H84,  no  reference  was  made  to  any  apportionment.  I  inclose  copy  of  the  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  apportionment  of  1880  [Chapter  119,  supplement  to  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States] ;  copy  of  the  apportionment  or  1880  [Wyoming] ; 
oopy  of  the  apportionment  of  1882  [Wyoming] ;  copy  of  the  Fremont  County  act 
(see  proviso  to  section  1)  [Wyoming] ;  copy  of  the  act  fixing  time  of  convening  of 
leffislature  [Wyoming]. 

If  the  apportionment  of  1882  is  only  a  temporary  alteration  of  the  apportionment 
of  1880,  and  if  the  apportionment  of  1880  governs  the  election  of  the  ninth  (1886)  leg- 
islature, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council  and  a  minority  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  ninth  (1886)  legislature  have  been  elected  under  it. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  provision  (attach^  to  the  appropriation  bill)  provid- 
ing for  a  new  election  of  the  legislature  in  this  Territory  passea  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  last  session,  and  failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

Until  recently  I  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  our  people  would  unite  in  asking 
Congress  to  legalize,  if  necessary,  the  ninth  legitdative  assembly.  My  belief  now  is 
that  they  will  not  so  unite,  as  serious  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  status  of 
the  legislature  of  1866,  and  the  remedy,  if  needed. 

If  it  should  be  my  duty  to  make  usual  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  question  (the  ninth,  1886,  legislature),  I  should  commence  doing  so  about  De- 
cember 1,  but  if  necessary  I  could  make  the  needed  preparations  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1, 1886,  as  the  time  for  the  legislature  to  convene  will  be  January  12, 1886.  As 
you  are  aware,  Congress  made  customary  appropriation  for  ''  legislative  expenses, 
Wyoming  Territory,  1886.''  I  am  exceedingly  an  xious  that  the  appropriation  be  legally 
and  rightfully  expended,  and  I  respectfi^y  ask  that  yon  will  instruct  me  as  to  the 
ezpenditoie  of  this  appropriation  for  the  legislature  in  question — ^thatis,  shall  I  or  not 
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expend  anv  part  of  the  appropriation  for  'Uegislative  expenses,  WyonungTeiTitorj, 
1886"  for  tne  purposes  of  the  ninth  (1886)  legislatore  in  advance  of  action  by  Con- 
greaa  legalizing  the  election  of  1884,  if  that  is  necessary. 
T^ry  respectfolly, 

E.  S.  N.  MOBGAN. 
Secretary  Wyoming  Territory. 
Hon.  M.  J.  Durham, 

I%rsi  Comptroller  lireaeury,  Washington,  D.  C 


Treasury  Departmbnt,  First  Comptrollrr's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  21, 1885. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  dated  October  15,  1885^  regarding  apportionment 
and  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  in  Wyomms  Territory,  yon  are  ad- 
Tised  that,  as  donbt  exists  as  to  legality  of  the  election  of  tne  members  of  the  legis- 
latore to  be  held  in  January  and  February,  1886,  under  the  acts  of  Coogress  and  the 
Territorial  apportionment  acts  of  June  3, 16^,  and  March  10, 1882,  respectively,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  disburse  any  money  in  preparing  for  the  ninth  legislative  session  to 
convene  on  the  12th  of  January  next  until  further  instructed. 

The  Delegate  from  Wyoming  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  your  letter,  advised 
of  this  action,  and  requested  to  bring  the  matter  before  Congress  for  its  determina- 
tion thereon. 

Bespectfully,  M.  J.  DUBHAM, 

First  Comptroller. 
By    J.  B.  GABBISON, 
Deputy  First  Comptroller. 
Hon.  E.  S.  N.  Morgan, 

Territorial  Secretary,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

GoQsideriDg  this  correspondence,  the  secretary  cannot  well.proceed 
to  prepare  suitable  quarters,  nor  the  legislative  assembly  meet,  until 
relief  is  afforded  by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

If  this  matter  must  receive  Congressional  action,  and  Congress  should 
conclude  to  legalize  the  election  as  had,  seating  those  now  holding  cer- 
tificates of  election  regularly  issued,  such  action  should  be  of  early  date 
in  order  to  enable  the  legislature  to  meet  on  the  legal  date  (January  12, 
1886)  or  soon  thereafter;  but  if  the  wisdom  of  Congress  should  suggest 
a  new  election  the  time  consumed  by  preparing  a  new  and  proper  appor- 
tionment, and  the  calling  of  and  securing  a  new  election  throughout 
the  Territory,  would  throw  the  time  of  such  election  so  far  into  winter 
that  very  great  hardship  and  inconvenience  would  attend  such  election. 

At  the  time  the  present  members-elect  were  chosen,  every  county  and 
every  former  council  and  representative  district  was  represented,  and 
men  from  each  elected.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  county  of  Crook 
has  been  organized,  and  although  citizens  of  that  county  voted  with  the 
citizens  of  Laramie  County,  and  are  represented  by  those  who  received 
their  support  and  were  elected,  none  of  the  members  so  elected  happen 
to  live  in  that  portion  of  Laramie  County  which  afterward  became  Crook 
County  by  the  division. 

In  1873  the  legislature  of  Wyoming,  in  accordance  with  the  privi- 
leges granted  in  the  '^  organic  act,"  passed  a  law  increasing  the  num- 
ber from  9  to  13  members  of  the  council  and  from  13  to  27  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  to  take  effect  after  January  1, 1874.  The 
succeeding  legislative  assemblies  continued  this  number  until,  by  sub- 
sequent action  of  Congress,  the  number  was  reduced  to  12  in  the  council 
and  24  in  the  house.  This  last  number  is  inconvenient  to  properly  divide 
and  apportion  equally  in  this  large  Territory,  and  is  also  inconvenient 
and  annoying  on  account  of  constant  danger  of  a  ^^  tie  vote"  blocking 
the  wheels  of  legislation. 
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In  view  of  all  these  facts  the  following  saggestions  are  respectfally 
offered : 

(1)  That  the  members  elected  in  Kovember,  1884,  at  the  election  for 
that  purpose,  be  considered  the  legal  legislative  body,  and  this  at  a 
date  early  enoagh  to  permit  them  tc  meet  at  the  legal  date  or  soon 
tiiereafter;  or, 

(2)  That  an  act  be  early  passed  by  Congress  providing  for  thirteen 
members  of  the  council  and  twenty-seven  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  making  the  extra  appropriation  for  the  payment 
and  expenses  of  the  four  additional  members.  Then  authorize  a  special 
election  for  the  four  extra  members ;  in  the  new  county  of  Crook,  one 
member  of  the  house ;  the  county  of  Johnson,  one  member  of  council 
and  one  member  of  house;  and  the  county  of  Fremont,  one  member  of 
house,  which  said  four  members  and  the  thirty-six  already  elected 
shall  constitute  the  ninth  legislative  assembly  (in  this  way  no  delay 
for  making  apportionment  would  occur),  and  that  hereafter  there  shall 
be  thirteen  members  of  the  council  and  twenty-seven  members  of  the 
house  for  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Wyoming  Territory ;  or, 

(3)  If  neither  the  .first  nor  second  plan  can  be  adopted,  provide,  by 
Congressional  action,  for  a  new  apportionment  and  an  election  to  be 
had  on  the  same  day  in  1886  that  Delegate  to  Congress  and  coanty 
and  precinct  officers  are  elected,  and  then  let  the  legislature  of  Wy- 
oming meet  in  the  "odd''  years,  instead  of  the  "even,''  hereafter,  and 
have  elections  biennially  only  (all  county  and  precinct  officers  are  now 
elected  biennially),  and  the  legislature-elect  will  then,  in  consequence, 
go  into  session  two  months  after  their  election,  rather  than  fourteen 
months,  as  now,  with  vacancies  occurring  and  special  elections  to  fill 
same  on  account  of  deaths,  removals,  &c.,  among  members  elect  dur- 
ing the  said  fourteen  months.  In  this  case  also  the  number  of  mem- 
bers should  be  increased  to  thirteen  and  twenty-seven,  as  hereinbefore 
recommended,  thus  avoiding  frequent  "tie  votes"  in  each  body,  and 
also  aiding  by  the  larger  number  to  effect  an  equal  and  just  distri- 
bution in  the  apportioning.  In  any  case.  Congress  should  authorize 
some  means  to  hereafter  provide  for  apportionment  in  the  event  the 
Territorial  legislature  fail  to  do  their  duty. 

The  trouble  in  providing  for  apportionment  has  heretofore  been  that 
different  counties  under  their  county  organization  seem  the  most  natural 
divisions  for  council  and  representative  districts.  The  whole  number  al- 
lotted cannot  be  equitably  divided  as  to  counties,  and  when  counties 
are  grouped  together  and  candidates  "at  large  "are  nominated,  the 
more  thickly  populated  and  stronger  counties  elect  the  "  candidates  at 
large"  from  their  own  localities,  thereby  leaving  the  weaker  localities 
unrepresented.  Unpleasant  feelings  growing  out  of  this  result  have 
largely  prevented  the  legislature  from  passing  necessary  apportionment 
laws  heretofore.  Our  elections  in  this  regard  have  not  been  controlled 
by  partisan  feelings,  but  locality  and  fitness  of  the  candidate  have  been 
the  governing  influence. 

Should  the  third  plan  of  solving  the  legislative  muddle  be  adopted, 
there  should  also  be  a  clause  in  the  act  permitting  the  continuance  of 
disbursements  of  Territorial  funds  throughout  the  year  1886,  and  until 
the  next  legislature  meets,  on  the  same  basis,  except  as  to  special  ap- 
propriations, the  necessity  for  which  no  longer  exists,  as  provided  for 
in  the  appropriation  acts  of  the  eighth  assembly,  which  provides  for 
disbursements  only  until  April  1, 1886 — i.  e.,  where  certain  payments 
are  provided  for  by  law  which  are,  of  necessity,  continuous,  such  as  reg- 
ular and  contingent  salaries,  support  of  prisoners,  aid  to  preserve  law 
i  6288  I— VOL  n 77 
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in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  &c.  The  last  legislature  was  very  eco- 
nomical in  appropriating  money,  and  no  ill  result  of  continuing  like 
payments  during  nine  or  ten  months  more  could  possibly  ensue,  and 
there  will  be  sufficient  funds  in  the  Territorial  treasury  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Unless  some  relief  of  this  kind  can  be  afforded,  endless  and  vexatious 
litigation  will  almost  surely  follow.  Hon.  J.  M.  Carey,  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Wyoming  Territory,  will  no  doubt  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Department,  and,  if  necessary,  as  it  now  seems,  before  Congress  very 
early  in  the  coming  session. 

CHINESE  MASSAOBE  AT  BOCK  SPBINOS. 

This  outrage,  which  has  blotted  the  fair  name  of  Wyoming,  is  con- 
demned by  every  law-abiding  citizen  of  this  Territory  who  has  not 
allowed  prejudice  to  take  possession  of  his  judgment. 

This  horror  was  perpetrated  by  ar  mass  of  men  (and  women)  none  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  were  native-bom  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  very  few  of  whom  were  naturalized  citizens,  or  had  even  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  such. 

That  it  was  premeditated  on  the  part  of  a  few  has  become  apparent 
since  the  occurrence,  but  to  all  other  parties  it  was  as  "  lightning  from 
a  clear  sky.'' 

The  officers  of  the  Territory  and  the  officers  of  Sweetwater  County 
(in  which  the  town  of  Eock  Springs  is  situated)  had  no  knowledge,  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  of  an  impending  outbreak,  and  of  course  no  special 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  one. 

Chinese  laborers  first  came  to  Eock  Springs  in  1876.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific Eailroad  (or  their  coal  contractors)  gave  them  employment  at  that 
time  in  the  coal  mines,  and  their  employment  since  has  been  continu- 
ous, with  no  disturbances  unusual  to  coalmining  districts  until  Sep- 
tember 2, 1885. 

Just  prior  to  the  employment  of  Chinese  in  1875  the  Union  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company  had  suffered  from  the  white  miners  previously  em- 
ployed one  of  the  most  aggravating  "  strikes  ^  ever  experienced  in  this 
vicinity,  and  as  the  strikers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  even  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  coal  product  (less  freight  charges)  for  their  wages  min- 
ing it,  it  became  necessary  to  procure  an  entirely  new  force.  The  rail- 
road company,  evidently  wishing  to  prevent  such  future  combinations, 
employed  a  mixed  force  consisting  of  about  one-third  white  and  two- 
thirds  Chinese  miners,  the  company  paying  each  the  same  wages  with- 
out regard  to  color. 

During  the  past  summer  there  has  appeared  much  restlesness  through- 
out the  coal-mining  regions  of  the  entire  country,  and  there  has  also 
been  very  much  ^<  anti-Chinese"  feeling  exhibited  west  of  Wyoming, 
The  dissatisfied  feelings  of  coal-miners'  unions  et  al.  from  the  East  and 
South  and  the  anti-Chinese  feelings  in  the  West  have  had  their  influence 
upon  the  miners  of  Wyoming ;  and  the  more  ignorant  and  brutal  the 
I)er8on,  the  easier  to  incite  to  deeds  of  violence;  hence,  when  unprinci- 
pled demagogues,  who  live  upon  contributions  from  the  workingmen 
they  mislead,  make  their  trips  stealthily  through  this  country,  claim- 
ing to  belong  to  labor  organizations,  and  masquerading  as  friends  of 
labor,  giving  out  their  insidious  command,  "  The  Chinese  must  go,** 
they  cause  the  more  ignorant  subjects  of  foreign  countries  to  accept  the 
doctrine  that  America  is  a  free  country  and  they  are  free  to  n^urder  and 
maraud  if  thereby  any  temporary  advantages  may  be  secured  to  them- 
selves. 
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It  is  tme,  without  reasonable  doubt,  that  mischievous  parties  living 
outside  of  Wyoming  have  traveled  over  the  railroad  lines  within  the 
Territory,  counseling  white  laborers  to  drive  out  the  Chinamen  at  all 
hazards,  and  assuring  them  that  an  uprising  would  occur  throughout 
the  entire  West  and  Korthwest,  and  that  the  fagot  and  bullet  would  be 
resorted  to  if  necessary ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  with  mortification, 
that  these  sentiments  found  many  supporters  among  those  who  have 
habitation  within  this  Territory. 

The  few  persons  who  are  believed  to  have  incited  and  planned  the  ex- 
pulsion />f  the  Chinese  from  Wyoming  are  those  alluded  to,  who,  while 
proclaiming  themselves /Wen(?«  of  labor ^  and  who  are  pet  haps  members 
of  some  obscure  or  auxiliary  labor  organization,  are  really  enemies  of 
labor  and  the  laboring  dlass. 

"So  respectable  general  labor  organization  stands  accused  of  planning 
the  killing,  burning,  and  robbing  on  that  black  day  at  Eock  Springs, 
nor  do  they  merit  the  charge  of  justifying  or  directly  and  intentionally 
supporting  it.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  very  many  within  the 
ranks  of  labor  societies  have  been  passive  as  to  results  of  such  an  out- 
break, and  do  not  sufficiently  exert  themselves  to  discover  and  bring  to 
justice  the  gnilty  parties,  nor  denounce  the  occurrence  as  the  sin  against 
their  order  which  it  really  is,  as  well  as  monstrous  crime  against  hu- 
manity. 

In  justice  to  the  laboring  classes  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  at 
large  labor  meetings  recently  held  in  diflFerent  portions  of  the  Territory, 
it  was  found  that  the  number  who  apologize  for  or  justify  the  brutali- 
ties that  occurred  at  Eock  Springs,  is  inconsiderable. 

The  laboring  men  of  Wyoming  should  know  that  capital  and  labor 
are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  all  demonstrations  of  labor  which 
destroy  capital  and  disorganize  labor  react  upon  the  laboring  class ; 
and  that  every  riotous  act  and  every  reckless  attack  that  destroys  capi- 
tal causes  capital  already  invested  to  be  very  conservative,  and  pre- 
vents the  investment  of  more,  especially  from  those  outside  the  Terri- 
tory. This  cripples  a  young  and  growing  Territory  exceedingly,  as 
without  growing  capital  the  industries  requiring  labor  must  languish. 
Labor  organizations  may  become  a  '^  grinding  monopoly^  possessing 
aU  the  reprehensible  features  of  the  "soulless  corporations'^  they  as- 
sume to  attack.  In  fact,  laboring  men  should  take  care  that  only  rea- 
sonable, firm,  calm  men  should  be  elected  to  office  and  leadership.  With 
wisdom  in  management,  organized  labor  can  accomplish  much  that  is 
good,  and  can  protect  the  weak  in  its  own  ranks,  but  under  vicious  man- 
agement it  can  become  a  most  galling,  crushing,  monopoly,  whose  ar- 
rogant demands  cause  suffering  and  destitution  among  the  weaker  in 
its  own  ranks.  In  fact,  it  can  become  as  unreasonable  and  oppressive 
as  the  monopoly  of  combined  capital. 

When  laborers  of  other  nationalities  combine  against  those  of  any 
one  race  and  are  allowed  to  resort  to  violence,  there  is  no  security 
against  the  expulsion,  each  in  turn,  of  every  other  race  by  the  stronger 
combinations,  until  only  those  of  one  nationality — the  most  numerous — 
remain. 

This  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  American  institutions.  It  is  the 
most  dangerous  for  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  They,  of  all  others,  are 
unpardonable  for  their  shortsightedness  in  provoking  and  wishing  to 
maintain  a  war  of  races,  as  well  as  for  abusing  the  hospitality  of  a 
nation  whose  shores  have  ever  been  open  to  the  world. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  one  county  in  this  Territory  now 
rests  under  the  stain  of  permitting  blood  to  be  spilled  and  arson  and 
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robberj'  to  be  committed  witbiu  her  borders,  without  prompt  discovery 
aud  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  '*•  the 
end  is  not  yet,''  and  that  this  county  will  yet  purge  herself  of  the  im- 
putation that  a  premium  is  offered  for  crime  by  the  non-punishment  of 
her  criminals.  And  in  extenuation  of  the  county's  failure,  so  far,  to 
convict  (a  large  number  of  arrests  having  been  made)  there  may  be 
truly  offered,  as  an  excuse,  the  palliating  circumstance  that  this  lament- 
able affair  happened  in  the  absence  of  all  sworn  ofidcers,  at  a  point  dis- 
tant from  her  county  seat  and  at  Chinese  quarters  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  town  of  wMch  it  forms  a  part ;  also  that  there  were  present 
but  the  two  bodies,  the  rioters  and  their  victims.  The  former  would 
not,  of  course,  testify,  and  the  latter  have  been  deemed  "  unworthy  wit- 
nesses'^  at  the  preliminary  examinations. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  riots  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  attempts  made  to  bring  all  the  guilty  ones  to  justice,  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  identify  the  individual  rioters  and  their  individual 
crimes  in  any  case. 

In  the  Bock  Springs  cases,  circumstances  are  less  favorable  for  dis- 
covery than  usual  after  riotous  disturbances.  The  fault  is  not  with 
county  officers,  but  with  the  '*  peers  "  of  the  accused  who  pass  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  and  as  to  sufficient  cause  for  indictment,  and  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  county  regarding  law  and  order. 

Those  who  sympathize  with  or  undertake  to  justify  this  outlawry 
claim  that  white  laborers  were  without  work  and  suffering  in  conse- 
quence of  the  employment  of  Chinese ;  that  the  country  is  being  over- 
run with  Chinese  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  apathy  of  the  United 
States  in  enforcing  the  Chinese  restriction  act;  and  that  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company  has  been,  and  is,  discriminating  against  white 
labor  in  favor  of  Chinese,  and  that  the  gradual  increase  c  f  the  latter 
will  ultimately  supplant  the  former. 

All  of  these  charges  yet  remain  unproven,  and  were  they  proven,  no 
valid  defense  would  exist  for  the  crimes  committed  at  Rock  Springs,  as 
deliberation  and  arbitration  will  jremedy  all  grievances  without  resort 
being  had  to  extremes.  The  sympathies  and  support  of  a  community 
will  invariably  be  extended  to  the  laboring  classes,  in  their  efforts  to  bet- 
ter their  condition,  so  long  as  they  are  conservative  and  law-abiding; 
but  violence  must  not  and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Looking  to  Wyoming's  interests,  it  is  recommended  that  the  restric- 
tion act  applying  to  Chinese  immigration  be  rigidly  enforced  as  long  as 
that  act  may  be  upon  our  national  statute  books,  thereby  encouraging 
general  obedience  to  all  laws;  also,  that  all  authentic  information  show- 
ing its  full  enforcement,  and  the  consequent  diminishing  of  Chinese  im- 
migration, be  promulgated  through  the  proper  channels  in  this  and 
other  Western  and  Northwestern  Territories  and  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  civil  rights  laws  and  a  national 
treaty  have  been  transgressed,  it  is  recommended  that  the  United 
States,  through  its  proper  officers,  instigate  proceedings,  if  i)ossible,  in 
another  county  from  that  in  which  crimes  were  committed,  and  that  all 
witnesses  deemed  competent  may  have  a  hearing. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  in  the  Territories,  the  Federal  authori- 
ties shall  extend  promptly  (as  they  did  in  Wyoming's  case]  the  strong 
aid  of  the  Government  in  support  of  the  preservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, whenever  in  jeopardy  or  when  attacked  by  any  lawless  organized 
mobs  whomsoever,  when  county  authorities  are  obliged  to  apply  through 
the  executive  for  such  necessary  aid,  and  when  the  executive  has  no 
Territorial  militia  at  his  command.    Also  that  the  precise  standing  of 
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Territorice  be  defined,  as  to  the  bearing  the  United  States  insarrection 
act  and  similar  acts  have  npon  said  Territories. 

If  intended  to  apply  to  Territories,  it  would  greatly  simplify  matters 
if  the  word  "  Territories"  were  inserted  in  many  places.  Congressional 
action  coald  make  the  matter  clearer. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  President  in  this  case  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented farther  bloodshed  and  great  destruction  of  property. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  most  respectfully  offer,  as  a  rSaumS  of 
the  foregoing  pages,  the  following  recommendations : 

That  immeidiate  action  should  be  taken  to  enable  Wyoming  Territory 
to  secure  a  meeting  of  its  Territoral  legislature,  which  should  take 
place  in  January,  1886.  It  is  believed  that  without  relief  another  ses- 
sion cannot  convene  and  no  further  laws  be  enacted,  if  the  ruling  of  the 
honorable  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  remains  unchanged  as  to  ex- 
penditures. (See  article  in  this  report  entitled  *' Legislature  ;'*  note 
suggestion  in  last  paragraphs ,-  also  see  article  on  Territorial  Laws.) 

That  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  act  restricting  Chinese  immigration 
be  maintained,  so  long  as  it  may  remain  a  law^  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
enforcement  promulgated  in  certain  (Western)  disturbed  localities. 

Also  that  United  States  courts  take  up  cases  of  violation  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  Government  aid  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
certain  cases;  and  that  the  standing  of  Territories  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined under  the  insurrection  act,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  and 
similar  acts.  (See  last  clauses  of  article  on  '^  Chinese  Massacre  at  Bock 
Springs.") 

That  the  enclosure  of  certain  public  lands  receive  attention  and 
necessary  legislation ;  that  certain  public  lands  be  either  leased  or 
sold^  that  final  proofs  upon  public  lands  by  bona  fide  settlers  be 
made  easier,  and  that  United  States  patents  may  speedily  issue  after 
final  proof  and  necessary  inspection ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  great  care 
should  be  exerted  to  prevent  fraud  5  that  the  school  and  university 
lands  be  made  useful  to  the  schools  and  Territory,  while  young  and 
poor,  instead  of  reserving  them  until  admitted  as  a  State ;  also,  that 
bai'ren  sections  be  exchanged  for  more  productive  ones ;  that  no  exist- 
ing privileges  under  land  laws  be  repealed  as  regards  Wyoming.  (See 
article  on  "  Public  Domain.") 

That  a  few  acres  be  set  apart  in  the  Yellowstone  I^ational  Park  for 
the  homes,  offices,  &c.,  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  other 
Territorial  officers,  elected  by  the  Territory  under  its  laws  to  aid  in  pre- 
serving the  attractions  of  said  Park.  (See  article  on  "  Yellowstone 
Park.") 

That  mail  facilities  be  greatly  expedited  in  certain  sections  of  Wyom- 
ing.   (See  Article  on  "  Mail  Facilities.") 

That  the  Government  may  provide  public  buildings  in  Wyoming, 
especially  capital  buildings.  (See  Article  on  "  Penitentiary ;"  also  *'  Pub- 
lic Buildings.") 

That  four  United  States  judges  should  be  provided  for  Wyoming 
Territory,  instead  of  three,  as  at  present ;  because,  first,  the  field  is  a 
large  one ;  litigation  is  growing  with  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  labor  of  the  judges  steadily  increasing;  second,  in  case  of  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  the  judge  sitting  on  a  case  below 
must  again  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  first  decision,  while,  were  there 
four  judges,  the  supreme  court  could  try  cases  with  three,  none  of  whom 
had  before  considered  the  same  case. 

That  appointments  to  Territorial  offices  be  made  from  the  citizens  of 
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the  Territory,  so  far  as  may  be.    The  growing  practice  of  so  apiK>iiiting 
is  appreciated  by  ,the  people  of  the  Territory. 

That  Indians  be  kept  carefhlly  on  their  reservations,  in  States  and 
Territories  snrronnding  ns,  when  said  reservations  adjoin  onr  borders. 

That  the  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Wyoming  (and,  in  fact,  from  all 
the  Territories)  shall  be  vested  with  the  same  rights  and  powers  of 
legislation  as  members  of  Congress  from  the  several  States. 

That  the  people  of  the  Territories  shall  be  given  the  privilege  and 
right  of  voting  in  the  elections  for  President  of  tiie  United  States. 

That  the  case  of  Wyoming  be  considered  as  to  Statehood  at  ttie  earli- 
est reasonable  date.  Wyoming  now  lacks  snfiBcient  population,  bat 
with  its  present  rate  of  increase  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  before  its 
dose,  conld  safely  admit  tdus  Territoiy. 

BespectMly  submitted. 

FBAKGIS  E.  WAKBEN, 

Oin>enwro/  Wj/amng. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  G.  Lakab, 

Beeretary  of  ike  Interior. 
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WTOMiNa  Tbrbitobt,  Executive  Opfiob, 

Cheyennej  November  — ,  1885. 

.   Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  special  report : 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  September  2, 1885|  Mr.  J.  M.  Tisdale,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  coal  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  made  a  personal  application  at  this  office  for  aid  to  assist 
in  quieting  a  riot  at  the  coal-mines  near  Bock  Springs,  Wyo.  He  made 
this  request  in  behalf  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  whose  property 
was  represented  as  being  destroyed  by  the  armed  mob  of  white  coal- 
miners,  who  had  attacked  the  Chinese  coal-miners,  and  were  reported 
as  having  driven  them  from  their  homes  and  being  engaged  in  burning 
their  houses.  Mr.  Tisdale  resides  at  Rock  Springs,  but  was  in  Cheyenne 
on  that  day,  and  the  news  of  the  outbreak  coming  by  telegraph  was  made 
very  clear  to  me  by  reason  of  his  familiarity  with  the  town  and  the  men 
engaged  there.  Having  no  Territorial  militiary  at  my  command,  and 
believing  this  to  be  an  emergency  where  military  aid  would  soon  be 
necessarily  called  for,  I  telegraphed  to  the  officer  in  command  of  this 
military  department,  as  follows : 

Cheysnite,  September  2, 1885. 
General  O.  O.  Howard, 

Commanding  Department  of  Platte,  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Union  Pacific  Railway  officials  report  mob  of  white  men  at  Bock  Springs,  Wyo., 
in  arms  and  attacked  Chinese  miners  at  that  point.  Have  driven  Chinamen  from 
their  qnarters,  and  mob  now  bnmin^  Union  Pacific  property.  Wyominis  has  no  or- 
ganized militia.  Can  you  afford  military  protection  to  life  and  property  at  Rock 
Springs! 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Governor, 

An  honr  later  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  that  contains  Bock  Springs : 

Grben  RnrsB,  Wto.,  September  2, 1885. 
Governor  F.  E.  Wabbbn: 

There  is  a  riot  in  Rock  Springs  between  white  and  Chinese  miners.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  same  should  be  suppressed,  and  I  call  on  you  to  send  two  companies  of  sol- 
diers to  Rock  Springs  immeoiately. 

JOS.  YOUNG,  Sheriff. 

I  telegraphed  reply  as  follows : 

Chetbnnb,  September  2, 1885. 
Joseph  Youno, 

Sheriff,  Green  Biver,  Wyo, : 

Your  dispatch  received.  Haying  no  Territorial  militia,  I  have  asked  for  military 
aid.  If  possible  summon  sufficient  posse  to  suppress  riot,  and  protect  1  ife  and  property 
to  your  utmost  power. 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Governor, 
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I  also  sent  the  following  telegram : 

CnBYEKNS,  September  2,  1886. 
General  O.  O.  Howard, 

Cammandifig  Department  of  Flatte,  Omahaf  Nehr, : 

Telegram  Just  received  from  Joseph  Tonng,  eheriff  Sweetwater  County,  reporting 
riot  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  which  he  is  nnable  to  soppress.  He  asks  assistance  of 
two  companies  troops  immediately. 

FRAKCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Governor. 

I  also  made  a  personal  call  on  the  commander,  Colonel  Mason,  at  Fort 
Bnssell,  three  miles  from  Cheyenne,  and  suggested  that  he  hold  one  or 
more  companies  of  troops  in  readiness  to  move  in  case  I  should  secure  the 
orders  from  General  Howard  to  forward  a  force  to  the  disturbed  local- 
ity, and  I  received  favorable  assurances  from  that  ofBce. 

Early  in  t^e  evening  I  received  the  following  firom  the  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad: 

Omaha, ,  — . 

Governor  F.  E^'Wabrbn, 

Cheyenne: 

If  you  have  not  sufficient  civil  force  at  your  command  to  protect  this  company's 
propertv  and  employ^  at  Rock  Springs,  will  yon  not  immediately  telegraph  General 
Howard,  to  send  ^oa  aid  at  once.  If  necessary  for  yon  to  tionsnlt  the  Secretary  ofWar, 
please  wire  him  immediately. 

THOS.  L.  KIMBALL.       . 

I  replied  as  follows  by  telegraph : 

Chsybkkb,  September  2, 1685. 

ThOS.  L.  KllfBALL, 

General  TVafflo  Manager,  Union  Padfio  BaUroad,  Omaha,  Nebr. : 

Sent  two  nrsent  messages  to  General  Howard,  Omaha,  several  hours  since,  imme- 
diately upon  Mr.  TisdeFs  request  asking  aid  to  suppress  riot,  advising  him  that  Wy- 
oming Territory  has  no  militia ;  also  that  the  sheriff  of  Sweetwater  County  had  wired 
me  he  was  powerless  to  preserve  order,  and  wished  two  companies  of  troops  at  once. 
Can  you  not  see  commanding  officer  immediately,  addiuff  your  company's  request  to 
mine  and  asking  General  Howard  to  reach  Secretary  of  War  if  necessary  f  I  wire 
War  Department,  Washington,  direct.  Please  command  me  to  aid  in  any  possible 
manner  protecting  life  and  property. 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Ootem&r, 

I  also  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Chbtbnns,  September  2, 1885. 
Hon.  Sbgrbtart  of  War, 

Waehington,  D.  C. ;  , 

An  armed  mob  of  white  men  have  attacked  Chinese  miners  workins  for  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  driving  Chinamen  into  hills  and  burning  their 
houses  and  property  beiongin|^  to  railroad  company.  Sheriff  of  that  county  power- 
less to  suppress  riot,  and  applies  to  me  for  military  aid.  Union  Pacific  officials,  call 
for  protection  of  life  and  property  at  Rock  Springs.  Wyoming  Territory  has  no  mili- 
tia, and  I  have  applied  to  General  Howard,  Omaha,  for  immediate  military  aid. 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Governor. 

Reports  of  further  trouble  continuing  to  come,  I  took  a  special  train 
over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  at  midnight,  for  Rock  Springs. 

During  the  trip  west  that  night  I  kept  myself  informed  as  fully  as 
possible  of  affairs  at  Rock  Springs  by  numerous  telegrams  received  at 
different  stations,  and  each  dispatch  showed  a  more  serious  state  of  af- 
feurs  l^an  its  predecessor. 
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At  some  point  along  tlie  railroad  the  following  dispatch  was  handed 
into  the  car  I  occupied : 

Omaua,  Nbbr., ,  1885. 

Governor  Warren  : 

Your  two  telegrams  to  General  Howard  have  been  received  and  forwarded  to  Di- 
vision Headquarters  in  Chicago  for  instraotions. 

I  suggest  that  you  apply  by  telegraph  to  the  President,  at  Washington.  Meantime 
troops  at  Forts  Steele  and  Russell  will  be  held  in  readiness  to  move  on  receipt  of  or- 
ders. 

8AMU£L  BRECK, 

Adjutan  U  General. 
'  (in  absence  of  General  Howard.) 

From  first  telegraph  station  west,  after  receiving  this,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch: 

Washakie,  Wto.,  September  3,  1885. 
The  PRSSIDBNT,  WaahingUnit  D.  C. : 

An  armed  body  of  white  men  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  have  attacked  Chinese  coal 
miners,  working  for  Union  Pacific  Railway  at  that  point.  Have  driven  China- 
men out  of  town  into  hills.  Have  burned  their  houses  and  are  destroying  railroad 
J>roperty  ;  some  forty  houses  burned ;  three  men  known  to  be  killed,  many  more  be- 
ieved  to  be.  Mob  now  preventing  some  five  hundred  Chinamen  from  reaching  food 
or  shelter.  Sheriff  of  county  powerless  to  suppress  riot,  and  asks  for  two  companies 
United  States  troops.  Wyoming  Temtory  has  no  militia.  I  have  re<}uested  troops 
through  General  Howard,  at  Omaha.  I  believe  immediate  assistance  imperative  to 
preserve  life  and  property. 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Oovemor. 

Arriving  at  Bock  Springs  the  morning  of  the  3d,  I  fonnd  that  the  dis- 
patches from  there  had  stated  but  a  portion  of  the  truth. 

Nearly  a  score  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Chinamen  (or  the  dismembered 
parts  of  bodies  enough  to  make  that  number)  had  been  picked  up  where 
shot  on  the  plains,  or  had  been  exhumed  from  the  ashes,  and  from  the 
earth  that  had  fallen  in  from  the  dirt  roofs,  where  they  had  been  roasted 
to  death  in  their  own  homes ;  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  fully  as 
many  more  were  yet  under  the  ruins.  Not  a  living  Chinaman — man, 
woman,  or  child — was  left  in  the  town,  where  700  to  ^00  had  lived  the 
day  before,  and  not  a  single  house,  shanty,  or  structure  of  any  kind, 
that  had  ever  been  inhabited  by  a  Chinaman,  was  left  unburned.  The 
smell  of  burning  human  flesh  was  sickening  and  almost  unendurable, 
and  was  plainly  discernible  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  railroad 
both  east  and  west.  A  small  number  only  of  the  Chinamen  had  received 
a  few  moments'  notice  in  which  to  leave  the  town,  but  the  larger  number 
had  none  whatever,  and  no  time  to  pack  up  or  secure  their  household  ef- 
fects and  clothing,  nor,  in  fact,  their  money.  A  great  number  were  at- 
tacked at  the  mouth  of  the  several  mines  as  they  came  out — half  naked, 
as  coal  miners  sometimes  work — and  they  were  obliged  to  run  for  their 
lives  into  the  sand  hills  surrounding  the  town,  some  being  killed  and 
many  wounded  by  gunshot  wounds  as  they  ran.  The  Chinese  quarters 
and  their  persons  had  been  robbed  during  and  subsequent  to  the  trouble. 

A  special  train  was  improvised  and  supplied  with  food  and  water  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Company  to  relieve  those  in  the  hills  that  were  suflfer- 
ing  for  food,  and  this  train,  in  charge  of  railroad  men,  was  sent  out  east 
and  west  of  town  to  pick  up  the  refugees.  The  special  train  bearing 
them  was  run  through  town  to  Green  Eiver,  the  county  seat,  15  miles 
west.    Many  were  found  seriously  wounded  and  others  slightly. 

The  sheriff  of  that  (Sweetwater)  county  was  at  Bock  Springs,  having 
arrived  the  night  before,  but  too  late  in  the  progress  of  the  riot  to  as- 
semble a  posse.  The  sheriff  stated  that  he  could  not  even  then  find 
men  enough  iu  Bock  Springs  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  issue 
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of  the  riot  to  constitute  a  posse  sufficient  to  arrest  the  rioters,  protect 
property,  or  prevent  further  attacks  should  a  Chinaman  show  his  head 

in  the  town.  .    . 

Those  who  had  participated  in  the  attack  were  not  claiming  recog- 
nition as  rioters,  but  the  general  expression  that  "  no  Chinese  should 
ever  again  live  in  Eock  Springs"  was  vehemently  announced,  as  well 
as  the  announcement  that  none  should  be  arrested  for  acts  committed, 
and  that  danger  and  destruction  would  attend  all  those  who  might 

choose  to  differ  with  them.  ^  .     •   4.u       i 

Coal  mining  (and  the  auxiliary  pursuits  growing  out  of  it)  is  tne  sole 
business  at  Eock  Springs.  The  number  of  white  men  who  attacked  tbe 
Chinese  is  variously  estimated  from  150  to  350  men.  The  town  wa,s  so 
terrorized  at  this  time  that  scarcely  a  dozen  people  in  it  could  be  found 
who  would  offer  a  word  in  condemnation  of  the  occurrence,  the  balance 
being  either  silent,  noncommittal,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  rioters.  The 
white  coal  miners  were  all  of  foreign  birth  and  mostly  aliens. 

One  of  the  county  commissioners,  living  at  Eock  Springs,  assured 
me  that  the  county  would  indorse  thesherifl''s  action  in  appointing  any 
necessary  number  of  deputies,  and  provide  for  their  payment. 

On  the  evening  of  September  3  I  proceeded  to  the  county  seat  (Green 
Eiver),  to  confer  with  other  county  offlfeers.  While  there  I  received 
the  following  telegram  from  the  sheriff  df^inta  County  (the  next 
western  county),  in  which  is  situated  the  Alf^y  coal  mines,  where 
Chinese  miners,  in  part,  were  employed ;  also  thet^J^Q'^^^*^^  Y^°^^ 
town  near  the  town  of  Evanston.  At  this  place  w^©  assembled  the 
500  or  600  Chinese  living  there  and  the  Chinese  refteees  trom  liocK 

^P^^^e^  =  ViW.^  q  1885 

Evanston,  ^'<wa^  3, 18«&. 

Governor  Warren,  Green  Biver:  ^l 

In  the  opinion  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Evanston  and  myself  tn^^J'^?!  gf 
Rock  Spring^  are  liable  to  be  repeated  here  and  the  property  and  Hve^l?  plii-^g* 
onr  citizens  in  great  danger,  aa  well  as  the  property  of  the  Union  I*acifio^Sg*^i/ 
Company.  I  wonld  respectfully  request  the  aid  of  a  company  of  troops  immSSr^ 
Over  500  Chinese  refagees  from  Bock  Springs  are  here  now.  ^^ 

J.  J.  LKCAlrf> 

I  replied  in  the  following  dispatch: 

Qrebn  River,  Wto.,  Sepiem^ter  3,  1885. 
Sheriff  J.  J.  LeCain,  Evanston,  Wyo,: 

Tour  dispatch  received.  Take  every  precaution  to  prevent  riotous  denaonstrations. 
Have  plenty  special  deputies;  and,  if  trouble,  yourself  and  deputies  call  on  every 
man  around  vou  under  the  law  to  assist  yon.  Record  all  who  refuse  you  or  are 
riotous  for  luture  prosecution.  Your  request  has  attention.  Civil ,  control  must 
take  precedence  in  defenses. 

FRANCIS  E.  WABREN, 

GovenuMT. 

The  sheriff  then  telegraphed  me  as  follows: 

Evanston,  September  3,  1885. 
Governor  P.  E.  Warren  : 

I  have  20  special  deputies  on  ground  now.    Can  you  come  up  to-morrow  f 

J.  J.  LeCain^  Sheriff. 

I  proceeded  to  Evanston  by  special  train  September  4.  Arriving 
there,  I  found  the  sitaation  very  serioas,  an  outbreak  seeming  immi- 
nent.   I  telegraphed  as  follows : 

Rock  Springs  (Evanston),  Wyo.,  September  4, 1885. 
General  0.  O.  Howard,  Commanding,  Omaha,  Nebr, : 

Tour  dispatch  received.  I  fear  further  trouble  aU  along  the  line.  Armed  men  still 
keep  Chinese  out  of  town.    Sheriff  at  Evanston  mines  telegraphs  for  help.    I  b«- 
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lieve  ontrage  of  yesterday  here  will  be  rex)eated  there  unless  civil  authorities  strength- 
eoed  by  troops.  I  telegraphed  the  President  and  War  Department  daring  last  night. 
What  instructions  have  you  regarding  my  request? 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Governor. 

To  which  1  received  the  following  reply: 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  September  4,  1885.  . 
F.  E.  Wakren,  Governor f  on  Special  Train : 

Have  heard  nothing  from  Washington  or  Chicago.  Will  telegraph  contents  of  your 
message  east  at  once. 

O.  O.  HOWARD. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  received  the  following  from  the  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  4,  1885. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren, 

Governor  Wyoming j  Evanston,  Wyo,: 

I  have  just  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  General  Schofield : 

*' Before  action  can  he  taken  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  Wyoming  for  the  use 
of  troops  to  suppress  insurrection  or  disorder  in  the  Territory,  he  must  first  make 
formal  application  to  the  President,  as  indicated  in  the  Constitution  and  provided  for 
in  tbe  Revised  Statutes.  In  the  mean  time,  that  the  Government  interests  may  not 
suffer,  the  Secretary  of  War  directs  you  to  send  two  companies  to  Rock  Springs,  to 
prevent  any  interruption  to  the  United  States  mails  or  the  routes  over  which  they  are 
received." 

R.  C.  DRUM, 

Adjutant-General,  ' 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  ask  for  troops  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  "  insurrection  act"  (Revised  Stat- 
utes), on  account  of  the  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  Ihe  standing  of 
Territories  under  this  act,  and  also  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  outbreak,  it  being  a  direct  attack  on  Chinese  laborers,  made  by 
laborers  of  other  nationalities,  and  an  offense  against  existing  treaties. 
And  I  had  stated  the  fact  as  to  nationalities  in  all  my  first  telegrams. 
To  set  myself  right,  however,  and  fearing  that  the  moral  effect  of  troops 
would  only  prove  effectual  until  mischievous  parties  could  learn  how 
far  troops  could  be  used,  I  forwarded  the  following  telegram,  not  having 
access  to  copies  of  Eevised  Statutes  at  the  time : 

Evanston,  Wyo.,  September  4,  1885. 
The  President,  Washington^  D.  C,: 

Unlawfal  comhinations  and  ooDspiracies  exist  among  coal  miners  and  others  in 
Uinta  and  Sweetwater  Counties,  this  Territoryj  which  prevent  individuals  and  cor- 
porations from  enpoyment  and  protection  of  their  property  and  obstruct  execution  of 
the  laws.  Open  insurrection  at  Rock  Springs ;  property  burned ;  sixteen  dead  bodies 
found ;  probably  over  fifty  more  buried  under  ruins ;  seven  hundred  Chinamen,  driven 
from  town,  have  tal<en  refuge  at  Evanston  and  are  ordered  to  leave  here ;  sheriff 
powerless  to  make  necessary  arrests  and  protect  life  and  property  unless  supported 
by  organized  bodies  of  armed  men.  Wyoming  has  no  Territorial  militia.  I  therefore 
earnestly  request  the  aid  of  United  States  troops,  not  only  to  protect  mails  and  mail- 
routes,  but  tifat  they  may  be  instructed  to  support  civil  authorities  until  order  is  re- 
stored, criminals  arrestea,  and  th6  sufferers  relieved. 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN. 

Governor, 

At  Evanston  I  conferred  with  the  sheriff,  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
others,  making  all  provisions  possible  for  defense  of  the  Chinese  and  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  property.  The  sheriff  had  a  strong  force  of 
deputies  sworn  in,  who  rendered  valuable  aid.  The  officers  of  Uinta 
County  were  diligent  and  efficient. 

During  the  night  of  September  4  I  returned  to  Bock  Springs,  where, 
early  in  tbe  morning,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chipman  in  command,  witli 
Companies  D  and  E  of  the  Seventh  Eegiment  United  States  Infantry 
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arrived  and  went  into  camp  (troops  also  passed  through  en  route  to 
Evanston). 

Immediately  after  their  arrival  the  sheriflf  of  the  county  proceeded  to 
deputize  assistants  and  commenced  the  making  of  arrests  of  suspected 
parties.  In  meantime  a  coroner's  jury  had  examined  the  dead  bodies 
and  rendered  this  verdict,  that  "  Eleven  persons,  unknown,  had  been 
burned  to  death,  and  five  persons,  unknown  (they  did  not  pronounce 
as  to  color  or  race),  had  been  shot  by  parties  unknown  to  the  jury." 

Salt  Lake  morning  papers  arriving  early  in  the  day,  I  was  informed 
through  the  Associatedi  Press  dispatches  that  my  request  for  troops 
was  slightly  informal,  in  that  I  did  not  state  that  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature was  not  in  session.  To  set  that  matter  fully  right,  and  to  still 
further  represent  the  necessity  for  greater  latitude  in  use  of  troops — as 
the  newspapers  in  their  Washington  dispatches  had  given  publicity  as 
to  exact  extent  troops  could  be  used — I  sent  the  following  dispatch : 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  September  5,  1885. 
The  Prksidbnt,   Washingtotif  D.  C  : 

Referring  to  my  dispatch  of  yesterday,  asking  for  United  St-ates  troops  in  support 
of  civil  authorities  in  suhdueing  insurrection,  I  beg  to  add  that  the  legislature  of 
Wyoming  is  not  in  session  and  cannot  be  convened  in  season  to  provide  for  the  emer- 
gency. Chinamen  still  prevented  from  returning  to  their  homes  at  Rock  Springs. 
Those  at  Evanston  ordered  to  leave  by  unauthorized  parties. 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Qovemor,* 

I  then  returned  to  Evanston,  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson  had 
arrived  and  gone  into  camp  with  Company  A  of  the  Ninth  Eegiment  and 
Company  I  of  the  Twenty-first  Eegiment  of  United  States  Infentry.  At 
this  time,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  all  Chinese  miners  at  Almy  (3  miles  from 
Evanston)  had  been  moved  into  the  Chinatown  part  of  Evanston,  near 
where  troops  took  camp.  During  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  great  excitement 
prevailed  at  Evanston,  and  very  grave  fears  were  entertained  by  the 
most  conservative  citizens.  Armed  men  had  been  coming  into  town, 
and  it  is  fully  believed  that  violence  could  not  have  been  avoided  the 
night  of  September  6  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Colonel  Anderson^s 
command  on  that  day.  Anonymous  threatening  letters  were  continually 
received  by  prominent  citizens  j  the  Chinese  were  repeatedly  warned 
to  leave  town,  under  pain  of  death,  by  the  many  so-called  '^  commit- 
tees"; the  white  coal  miners  from  Almy  quit  work,  came  to  Evanston, 
hired  a  public  hall,  had  meetings,  passed  resolutions,  sent  committees  to 
railroad  of&cers,  county  officers,  prominent  private  citizens,  and  others, 
demanding  that  Chinamen  should  not  be  employed — that  the  ^^  Chinese 
must  go,"  &c. 

By  this  time  the  extent  of  the  orders  given  the  United  States  troops 
was  known  to  the  miners,  and  it  was  generally  believed  by  them  that 
they  could  drive  out  the  Chinese  with  no  fear  of  interference  from  the 
troops  in  near  attendance.    The  miners  claimed  to  have  400  armed  men. 

Matters  growing  no  better,  I  deemed  it  highly  important  that  further 
aid  be  secured,  and  I  telegraphed  as  follows : 

Evanston,  Wyo.,  September  7 ^  1885 
The  President,  Washington^  D.  C: 

.Referring  to  my  several  late  telegrams,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  nnlawful  or-  '> 
ganized  mob  in  possession  of  co^sl  mines  at  Almy  near  here  will  not  permit  Chinamen 
tx)  approach  their  own  homes,  property,  or  employment.    From  the  nature  of  out-  ' 
break  sheriff  of  county  cannot  rally  sufficient  posse,  and  Territorial  government  can- 
not sufficiently  aid  him.    Insurrectionists  know  through  newspapers  and  dispatches  ; 
that  troops  will  not  interfere  under  present  orders,  and  moral  effect  of  presence  of  j 
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troops  14  dostroyed.  If  troops  were  known  to  have  orders  to  assist  sheriff's  posse  in 
case  driven  back,  I  am  qnite  snre  civil  anthorities  could  restore  order  without  actual 
use  of  troops,  but  unless  United  States  Government  can  find  way  to  relieve  us  imme- 
diately, J  believe  worse  scenes  than  those  at  Rock  Springs  will  follow,  and  all  China- 
men be  driven  from  the  Territory.  I  beg  an  early  reply,  and  information  regarding 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government. 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Governor. 

The  following  morDing  I  received  dispatch  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  8, 1885. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Warren,  Governor  of  Wyoming ^  Evanaton,  Wyo, : 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Major-General  Schofield  yesterday  evening  in 
reply  to  your  dispatch  of  to-day : 

"  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  by  the  third  article  of  our  treaty  with  China  this 
Gk>vemment  has  agreed  to  exert  all  its  power  to  devise  means  to  protect  Chinese 
laborers  from  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  other  persons.  In  view  of  this  treaty 
stipulation  and  of  the  representation  of  the  governor  of  Wyoming  that  the  civil  powers 
of  that  Territory  are  unable  to  protect  lives  and  property  and  preserve  the  peace  in 
certain  localities  therein,  the  President  directs  that  you  send  to  the  points  where  vio- 
lence exists,  or  is  threatened ,  a  suitable  military  force.  If  necessity  actually  exists  for 
the  actual  employment  of  this  force  in  protecting  life  and  property  and  aiding  the 
civil  authorities  in  preserving  the  peace  and  in  the  arrest  of  those  committing  of- 
fenses against  the  laws,  you  are  authorized  to  use  it  for  these  purposes ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  military  forces  are  not  needlessly  employed.  The  President 
desires  that  the  conmiander  of  each  detachment  communicate  with  you  and  receive 
instructions  directly  from  you,  to  make  sure  that  the  force  is  not  unnecessarily  used, 
and  that  you  keep  the  Department  frequently  informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
each  of  the  disturbed  localities." 

R.  C.  DRUM, 

Adjutant-General, 

Also  the  following: 

Chigaoo,  September  8, 1885. 

The  Governor  of  Wyoming  Tkrritort,  Bock  Springs,  Wyo, : 

I  am  authorized  by  the  President  to  use  the  United  States  troops  in  case  of  actual 
necessity  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Chinese  laborers  in  Wyoming,  and  to 
aid  the  civil  authorities  in  preserving  the  peace  and  arresting  offenders  against  the 
law.  I  have  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  action  of  the  troops  in  any  case  of 
threatened  attack  which  the  civil  authorities  are  not  able  to  prevent.  Any  further 
action  which  may  be  desired  can  be  taken  only  ui>on  express  orders  from  me  in  each 
case,  based  upon  an  accurate  report  of  the  facts,  showing  the  necessity  for  such  ac- 
tion. I  h^ve  therefore  to  request  that  you  will  confer  fully  with  the  commanding  of- 
ficers of  the  several  detachments  of  troops.  Inform  them  fully  of  the  facts  in  each 
case,  and  show  them  the  necessity  for  the  action  requested  so  that  they  may  report 
folly  to  me.  I  hope  that  this  authority  from  the  President  and  the  presence  of  troops 
ready  to  enforce  it  will  suffice  to  prevent  further  violence  in  the  Territory. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 
MoQor-General^  Commanding, 

Beinforcements  of  troops  were  added  to  the  commands  at  Evanston 
and  Eock  Springs  daring  the  night  of  the  8th  and  morning  of  the  9th| 
and  0]\the  latter  date  the  Chinese  residents  of  Bock  Springs  left  Evan- 
ston, returning  to  their  old  homes,  or  to  the  ground  upon  which  those 
homes  formerly  stood. 

September  9  I  sent  this  dispatch : 

Evanston,  Wyo.,  September  9, 1885. 

R.  C.  Drum,  Adjutant-General,  Washington,  D.  C, : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  dispatch  of  yesterday,  also  one 
from  Major-General  Schofield.    Please  do  me  the  favor  to  convey  to  the  President  my 

Sateful  thanks  for  prompt  aHsistance  rendered  the  Territory  in  protecting  Chinese 
horers.  Chinamen  who  took  refuge  in  Evanston  when  driven  trom  Rock  Springs 
are  now  ahoard  cars  returning  to  Rock  Springs  under  guard  of  civil  officers,  followed 
hy  train  transporting  troops.  In  my  Judgment  the  presence  of  troops,  with  existing 
orders,  will  avert  further  violence  and  enahle  civil  authorities  to  overcome  disorder. 

FRANCIS  E.  WARREN, 

Governor, 
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Also  the  following  dispatch: 

EVANSTON,  Wto.,  September  9 j  1885. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  Major-Generalf  commundingf  Chicago,  III, : 

I  hes  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  dispatch  of  yesterday,  and  thank  yon  for 
it.  Cninese  refugees  from  Book  Springs  are  now  en  route  for  Bock  Springs.  I  am 
sure  that  presence  of  troops  under  present  orders  will  fully  enable  civil  authorities  to 
maintain  order  here  and  at  Almy  mines,  3  miles  distant.  I  trust  like  results  may  fol- 
low at  Bock  Springs,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  n^essaryfor  troops  to  remain  in  attend- 
ance for  some  time. 

FBANCIS  E.  WAJIBEN, 

Governor. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  latter  directions  and  orders  by  the  officers  in 
command  at  the  disturbed  points,  the  effect  was  immediately  percept- 
ible, and  the  civil  authorities  were  enabled  to  assume  control  of  tiie 
situation,  assisted  only  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  ^ 

Some  days  after  this  I  returned  to  Cheyenne,  going  to  Bock  Springs 
again  September  16  on  the  same  train  with  the  Government  directors  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Messrs.  Alexander,  Savage,  and  Banna,  and 
meeting  at  that  point  Chinese  Consuls  F.  A.  Bee  and  Wong  Sie  Chen, 
and  Interpreter  Tsang  Hoy,  under  escort  of  General  McCook.  I  doubt 
not  they  have  reported  to  the  Department. 

I  earnestly  desired  the  Government  directors  to  remain  at  Eock 
Springs  long  enough  to  fully  acquaint  themselves  with  the  situation 
and  report  to  the  Department  from  the  spot  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation and  deliberations. 

I  was  presents  number  of  days  while  the  Chinese  consuls  were  tak- 
ing general  evidence  regarding  the  outbreak/  and  its  results.  Also 
while  the  Government  directors  were  taking  evidence  regarding  the 
riot  and  massacre,  and  as  to  the  causes  reported  to  have  precipitated  it, 
including  charges  alleged  against  the  Union  Pacific  coal  department. 
The  result  ot  these  investigations  have,  I  doubt  not,  been  reported  to 
the  Department. 

September  21, 1  met  General  J.  M.  Schofield  going  to,  and  September 
23  coming  from,  Eock  Springs,  giving  him  all  information  at  my  com- 
mand. 

The  night  of  September  26  the  following  notice  was  posted  in  very  con- 
spicuous places  in  the  city  of  Cheyenne : 

▲  FAIR  WABNING ! 

All  Chinameu  found  in  the  city  of  Cheyenne  after  October  1  will  be  subject  to  a  oo&t 
of  tar  and  feathers  and  ridden  from  the  city  on  a  rail. 

WOBKINGMEN. 

THE  CHINE8B  MUST  GO! 

The  civil  officers  have  preserved  order  in  Cheyenne,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution. 

This  and  many  other  publications  and  acts  of  similar  import  through- 
out the  Territory  have  conduced  to  create  a  feverish  excitement  during 
the  past  sixty  days.  Chinese  have  been  "warned  out"  of  nearly  every 
town,  sometimes  going  and  sometimes  not.  Coal  miners  at  different 
camps  have  "struck," quitting  work  and  demanding  that  "the  Chinese 
must  go"  from  the  entire  Territory.  (Four  hundred  men  were  out  sev- 
eral weeks  at  Carbon,  Wyo.,  on  this  account,  although  no  Chinese  were 
employed  there.)  All  employers  of  Chinese  have  been  "boycotted^  by 
different  labor  organizations,  and  interested  and  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues have  endeavored  through  the  labor  organizations  to  accomplish. 


Dt 
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&EPOBT  OF  THB  GOVEBHHENT  DIBECT0B8  OF  THE  VHIOH  PAOIFIO 

SAILWAT  CO^PAHT. 


(Nbw  York  Citt,  Jofunary  30, 1886. 
Sib  :  The  Diesent  Board  of  Government  Directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany were  all  apx>ointed  during  the  past  summer. 
They  met  for  the  first  time  and  organized  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  company's 
;8  board  on  August  12, 1885. 

}f  Pursuant  to  law,  one  of  the  Govern ment  directors  was  on  that  day  appointed  upon 

^^  each  standing  committee  of  the  hoard,  as  follows : 

On  executive  committee,  E.  P.  Alexander;  on  Omaha  Bridge  committee,  J.  W.  Sav- 
^  age ;  on  land  committee,  M.  A.  Hanna ;  on  railroad  coonections  committee,  Franklin 

bt  MacVeagh;  on  finance  committee,  F.  R.  Coudert. 

Before  this  meeting,  one  of  the  Government  directors,  Mr.  Alexander,  had  visited 

^  Denver,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  president,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 

some  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  local  officers  of  the  company  on  the 

^  Kansas  Division,  and  an  organization  of  the  company's  employes  as  Knights  of  Labor. 

d*  The  differenoes  were /afterwards  settled  in  accoraance  with  his  report. 

On  the  15th  September  Messrs.  Savage,  Hanna,  and  Alexander  met  at  Omaha  for 
u  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  of  the  company's  principal  linen.    The  other 

^'    I  memoers  of  the  board  were  unexpectedly  detained  and  unable  to  join  in  this  inspec- 

SO    I  tion. 

be    ■  The  object  of  this  inspection  was  rather  to  give  the  directors  a  personal  knowledge 

\\^    I  of  the  general  condition  of  the  company's  lines  and  character  of  its  business,  and  of 

the  communities  and  industries  which  are  dependent  upon  it,  than  to  enable  them  to 
make  an;  detailed  report  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  property.    A  special  exara- 
to  ination  and  report  by  an  expert  upon  this  subject  is  made  annually  by  the  Commis- 

sioner of  Railroads,  and  has  already  been  submitted  to  Congress. 


THE  CHINESE  B1A.SSACRE  AT  ROCK  SPRINGS. 


Soon  after  entering  upon  this  inspection  the  directors  received  from  a  committee  of 
}D-   I         the  citizens  of  Rock  Springs,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  an  invitation  to  stop  at  that 
place  and  investigate  certain  grievances  which,  it  was  claimed,  had  caused  the  atroci- 
ties known  as  the  Rock  Springs  massacre,  occurring  on  September  2, 1885. 

Pursuant  to  the  invitation  they  spent  two  days  at  the  scene  of  the  occurrence  and  in- 
vited the  utmost  latitude  in  the  presentation  of  complaints.    As  the  statements  made 
to  them  were  not  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
^  I  wish  on  the  part  of  the  residents  to  justify,  or  at  least  palliate,  the  conduct  of  the  mob, 

,     I  it  is  not  probable  that  any  serious  accusations  were  omitted.     Stenographic  reports 

(•     >  of  the  various  statements  were  kept  and  are  readily  accessible. 

'  The  conclusion  forced  upon  the  directors  was  .that  the  massacre  was  without  cause 

'  or  excuse,  unless  a  violent  and  wide-spread  race  prejudice  may  ftirnish  the  latter.    To 

.  r  such  feelmgs,  however,  the  governor  of  Wyoming  afibrded  a  conspicuous  exception. 

W"  His  firmness  and  courage,  together  with  the  ready  response  made  bv  the  President  to 

his  requisition  for  troops,  prevented  a  more  general  uprising,  in  which  the  property 

(fb-  and  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  road  might  bave  been  alike  sacrificed. 

jLg  ■  All  efforts  to  punish  the  x>erpetrators  of  these  crimes  have  thus  far  proved  fruitless. 

*^   j  RELATIONS  OP  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANY  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

le^  The  salient  feature  in  the  relations  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Government  is  that 

^^.  the  road  is  a  debtor  to  the  Government  to  a  very  large  amount,  the  debt  being  secured 

^  only  by  a  second  mortgage  upon  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  company.    Under 

^  these  circumstances  there  has  grown  up  an  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  Congress  lest 

'  ^1  the  debt  to  the  United  States  might  be  finally  lost,  and  legislation  has  been  had  with 

p'  a  view  to  prevent  that  result. 
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Bot  the  legidation  had  so  far  seems  admitted  lipon  all  sides  to  hmve  fiafled  of  ia 
object  and  to  hare  broaeht  aboat  a  state  of  al&uTs  which  calls  for  early  actioxL 

For  some  yean  ereiy  Secretary  of  the  Tieasnry,  CTery  Commisaioxier  of  RaiIioad& 
and  erery  board  of  GoTeniroeiit  directors  has  rqwrted  to  CoDgress  th»t  tbe 


act,  under  conditions  changed  since  itb  passage,  ia  yeariy  lockinff  np  in  compancr? 
idleness  large  sums  of  money,  to  the  mntoal  loss  and  injury  df  debtor  and  creditar. 

It  is  probable,  tberrfore,  and  certainly  seems  desirable,  that  early  CongreaBional  leg- 
islation will  be  had  upon  this  snbjeet. 

In  the  considention  of  the  variona  measures  that  will  doubtless  be  proposed,  nod- 
ing  can  be  more  important  than  that  tbe  OoTemment  shoald  ha^e  aa  clear  an  t^- 
mate  as  possible  of  the  real  value  of  the  property  upon  which  its  debt  resta,  of  tc; 
load  which  its  debtor  carries,  and  of  his  aoility  to  bear  it. 

The  figures  upon  which  such  estimates  most  be  made  are  found  at  leiig;t]i  in  :k 
last  annual  report  of  the  company :  which  report  it  would  be  invidioaa  not  to  eos^- 
ment  for  ita  exoeeding  fullness  and  clearness,  and  it«  many  yalnable  tablea. 

The  OoYemment  directors  have  endeavored  from  this  report,  with  the  aassatanff  i 
the  officers  of  the  company,  to  make  up  a  statement,  brooght  down  to  a  later  d& 
and  not  so  formal  as  the  usual  balance  sheet,  bat  which  shall  present,  in  amall  sgar- 
and  simple  form,  a  clear  idea  of  exactly  what  the  company  has  and  what  it  owes. 

Its  assets  are  of  Tarious  kinds,  such  as  miles  of  railroad,  branch  lines  owned  i 
whole  and  in  part,  land  grants,  unfinished  oonstmotion,  and  stock  and  bonds  of  cftfe 
corporations. 

Its  liabilities  are  also  of  varied  character;  bonds  based  on  its  main  lines  is 
branches,  bonds  based  on  its  lands,  reqairements  of  the  Government,  stocks  of  s£: 
line  and  oranches,  and  floating  debt. 

The  simplest  units  of  value  2n  which  to  estimate  the  liabilities  of  railroad  oorpen 
tions  and  their  ability  to  meet  them  are  load  per  mile  of  railroad  and  eaminp  ^ 
mile.  In  these  all  of  the  assets  and  liabilities,  may  be  massed  and  compared  ^' 
each  other,  and  comparisons  may  be  also  made  with  other  systems. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  entire  mileage  of  thd  system,  inclading  ^ 
its  finished'  branches,  on  September  30,  1885,  and  its  total  liabilities  for  bonds  »i 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  its  floating  debt.  In  the  bonded  debt  is  indih^ 
tbe  $35,140,000  United  States  subsidy  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the  Union  Pacific  j^ 
Central  Branch,  and  $16^564,331  balance  of  interest  on  the  same,  less  the  sinking  f;^> 
in  the  l^mds  of  Government. 

Debt  and  ttoekper  mile. 


Union  Pacific  BsOroed  Company  and 

Omaha  Bridge 

Branch  lines 

Union  Pacific  aystom 


MUea. 


1,932 
S,8W 
5.140 


Bonds  and 

United  Stalea! 

debt 


Floating 
debt 


170,213 

9.2G3 

80,  M3 


$1,500 


553 


Stock. 


$83,130 

8,402 

14^000 


4Sk 


Bnt  against  this  indebtedness  the  company  has  other  assets  than  the  road  itsf  ^ 
consisting  principally  of  land  and  land  assets,  and  stocks  and  bonds  of  its  bns* 
lines,  and  of  other  corporations. 

By  land  assets  arf  meant  notes  and  deferred  payments  on  land  sold  on  time.  ar. 
cash  in  hands  of  trnstees  for  tbe  purpose  of  retiring  tbe  bonds  of  the  companr.   X- 
the  assets  are  realized,  and  the  nnsold  lands  disposed  of,  a  portion  of  the  bonded  d-' 
shown  above  will  be  retired.    The  land  assets  and  estimated  valne  of  nnsold  Isb^^- 
are  therefore  legitimate  offsets  to  a  portion  of  the  bonded  debt.    The  amounts  aw  i- 

follows : 

Land  aeeeta  and  land  per  mile. 


Total  amoont  owned. . . 
Per  mile  Union  Pacific 
Per  mile  syatem 


MileaJ  Lands  assets.  Unsold  landa. 


$17,705,108 
0,713 
8,402 


$10,630,400 
5.803 
2.06B 


The  stocks  and  bonds  of  its  own  branch  lines,  which  the  company  owns,  cannot  > 
treated  as  assets,  for,  if  any  of  them  were  realized  upon  by  being  sold  to  the  pnbl; 
they  wenld  at  the  same  time  become  outstanding  liabilities. 
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The  company  owns  aleo  a  considerable  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  corpora- 
tions, not  included  in  its  system,  but  related  to  it  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Tnis  is 
a  legitimate  asset,  but  it  is  considered  best  here  not  to  consider  it  as  an  offset  to  the 
company's  liabilities.  It  may  be  treated  as  property  which  the  railroad  linds  it  ad- 
vantageous to  its  business  to  hold,  and  all  annual  income  which  it  yields  may  be 
treated  as  earnings  of  the  system. 

To  arrive  now  at  what  an  average  mile  of  the  system  is  worth  in  earning  power, 
and  what  annual  charge  is  imposed  upon  it  by  the  above  obligations,  we  will  take 
the  business  for  twelve  mop.ths  ending  September  30, 1865,  and  show  the  earnings  of 
the  whole  system  and  the  disposition  made  of  them ; 


.  »^*-  '^  Grofls  eanaisn 

: )vi  '•  •'  Expenaea  and  t 

Xeteaminga 

!•  1^  -^  iiMsome  from  inTaatmciito 


ua 


aac^ 


Total  inoome. 


.        Coupona,  intereat,  Ac 

mq  iSe  ^  Land  taixea  and  ezpenaea. . . 
-  zi^-  ^  Sin  king-ftmU  requlroiiiaDts. 


Total  flzed  cbariraa.... 

[j^il-'^Xet  income 

'^  tad  e0^ United  Statea  reqoirementa 

t^^s*-  Svplna 


Union  Paolflo 
(1,832  milaa). 


$17,46t618 
8,058,722 


Branch  Unea 
(3,808  milea). 


$11,201,550 

8,788,278 


8,503,806 
748,060 


2,413,272 
5,688 


Whole  ayatem 
(5,140  milea). 


$28,604,168 
17,747,000 


10,017,168 
754, 357 


0,252,665 


^784,481 

80,141 

607  585 


6,871,107 


2,881,458 
1, 115, 060 


2,418,860 


1,850,420 
1,080 


1,860,510 


11,671,525 


7,503.650 

40.240 

607.585 


8, 231, 625 


558,441 
16,680 


8.  438,  900 
1, 132.  601 


1,765,478 


541,761 


2,307,2aO 


-r% 


U 


;,..:^e^^^      From  the  three  tables  above  we  may  now  condense  as  follows,  for  12  months  ended 
lite  C::-  September  30,  1686: 

Debt  and  earning  power  Union  Faeyie  ayttem  per  mUe, 


I 


If     3H* 


Groaa  debt,  bonded,  floating,  and  United  States  . 

...^Land  and  laudaaaeta 

tft't  debt 

Stock  ontatandinjc 

jS^^.&roaaeaniinga , 

S^-Ket  earninga «. 

H^Incomeftom  inveetmenta 

Total  income 

Ki  xed  chargea  and  ain  king  ftinda 

Ret  income 

Awn  t^  United  Statea  leqoirementa 

«;^.^5urplaa 


:.» 


a^^ 


Union  Padflo 
(1,882  milea). 


$71,768 

15,516 

56,247 

83,130 

0.532 

4,642 

407 

6^050 

8,478 

1,678 

600 


Bnaehea 

(8,808  milea). 


$0,863 


0,263 

8,402 

8,886 

780 

2 

781 

562 

160 

5 

164 


Syatem 
(5.140  mUea). 


$80,803 
8,580 
86,463 
000 
^577 
1124 
147 
2,271 
1,601 
660 
220 
440 


14  C 


1^  ^^-i  It  will  be  understood  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  while  it  controls- 
i^oi^.'^he  3,308  miles  of  the  branch  lines  represented  abovey  is  not  their  sole  owner.  They 
[tioD<!^^^rt*  represented  by  many  other  incorporated  companies,  of  which  the  Union  Pacific 
d  val'i^'^onipaDy  owns  the  stock  in  whole  or  in  part.  Its  average  ownership  is  abont  75  per 
\)t  f^  3ent.  of  their  stock  and  50  per  cent,  of  their  bonds.  That  will  explain  why  the  ap- 
parent issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  npon  those  lines  is  so  small,  aggregating  only  $12,665 
per  mile,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  roads  must  necessarily  have  been  much  greater. 
'  The  above  table  shows  only  what  is  in  the  bands  of  the  public.  The  excess  of  cost 
3f  the  roads,  above  the  proceeds  of  the  $12,665  in  stock  and  bonds,  represents  the  In- 
^  Cb*^  v^*^^™®^^  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  has  been  paid  for  in  full,  except 
to  far  as  it  is  still  carried  as  a  floating  debt. 


BRANCH  LIKES. 


The  directors  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  value  to  the  Union  Pacific  of  its 
auxiliary  or  branch-line  system,  as  a  whole.    Some  of  the  lines,  it  is  true,  are  i^jndi- 
^qY  o^^iously  located  and  in  themselves  are  only  operated  at  a  loss.    But  as  feeders  to  the 
oiDr^'gk^jxain  line,  all  have  a  value  which  does  not  appear  on  their  own  balance-sheets. 
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Bat  the  legislation  had  so  far  seems  admitted  lipon  all  sides  to  have  failed  of  its 
object  and  to  have  broaght  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  calls  for  early  action. 

For  some  years  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  every  Commissioner  of  Railroads, 
and  every  board  of  Government  directors  has  reported  to  Congress  that  the  Thurmau 
act,  under  conditions  changed  since  itb  passage,  is  yearly  looking  np  in  comparative 
idleness  large  sums  of  money,  to  the  mutual  loss  and  injury  df  debtor  and  creditor. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  and  certainly  seems  desirable,  that  early  Congressional  leg- 
islation will  be  had  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  various  measures  that  will  doubtless  be  proposed,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  important  than  that  the  Government  should  have  as  clear  an  esti- 
mate as  possible  of  the  real  value  of  the  property  upon  which  its  debt  rests,  of  the 
load  which  its  debtor  carries,  and  of  his  ability  to  bear  it. 

The  figures  upon  which  such  estimates  must  be  made  are  found  at  length  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  company :  which  report  it  would  be  invidious  not  to  compli- 
ment for  its  exceeding  fullness  and  clearness,  and  its  many  valuable  tables. 

The  Government  directors  have  endeavored  from  this  report,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  officers  of  the  company,  to  make  up  a  statement,  broaght  down  to  a  later  date, 
and  not  so  formal  as  the  usual  balance  sheet,  but  which  shall  present,  in  small  space 
and  simple  form,  a  clear  idea  of  exactly  what  the  company  has  and  what  it  owes. 

Its  assets  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  miles  of  railroad,  branch  lines  owned  in 
whole  and  in  part,  land  grants,  unfinished  construction,  and  stock  and  bonds  of  other 
corporations. 

Its  liabilities  are  also  of  varied  character;  bonds  based  on  its  main  lines  and 
branches,  bonds  based  on  it«  lands,  reqairements  of  the  Gk>vemment,  stocks  of  main 
line  and  oranches,  and  floating;  debt. 

The  simplest  units  of  value  m  which  to  estimate  the  liabilities  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions and  their  ability  to  meet  them  are  load  per  mile  of  railroad  and  earnings  per 
mile.  In  these  all  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  may  be  massed  and  compared  with 
each  other,  and  comparisons  may  be  also  made  with  other  systems. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  entire  mileage  of  thd  system,  including  all 
its  finished-  branches,  on  September  30,  1885,  and  its  total  liabilities  for  bonds  and 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  its  floating  debt.  In  the  bonded  debt  is  included 
the  $35,140,000  United  States  subsidy  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Branch,  and  $16,564,331  balance  of  interest  on  the  same,  less  the  sinking  fund 
in  the  l^nds  of  Government. 

Debt  and  stock  per  mile. 


Union  Paoiflo  Railroad  Company  and 

Omaha  Bridge 

Branch  lines 

Union  Paoifio  system 


1,P32 
8,308 
5,140 


Bonds  and 

United  States 

debt 

Floating 
debt 

Stock. 

170,213 
9,203 

$1,560 

$83,180 

8,402 

14,000 

80,993 

553 

Total. 


$10i.893 

J2,e65 

45^546 


But  against  this  indebtedness  the  company  has  other  assets  than  the  road  itself, 
consisting  principally  of  land  and  land  assets,  and  stocks  and  bonds  of  its  branch 
lines,  and  of  other  corporations. 

By  land  assets  ar^  meant  notes  and  deferred  payments  on  land  sold  on  time,  and 
cash  in  hands  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  bonds  of  the  company.  As 
the  assets  are  realized,  and  the  unsold  lands  disposed  of,  a  portion  of  the  bonded  debt 
shown  above  will  be  retired.  The  land  assets  and  estimated  value  of  unsold  lands 
are  therefore  legitimate  offsets  to  a  portion  of  the  bonded  debt.  The  amounts  are  as 
follows : 

Land  aeeeta  and  land  per  mile. 


Total  amount  owned. . . 
Per  mile  Union  Pacific 
Per  mile  system 


Milea.  Lands  assets.  Unsold  lands 


1.823 
5.140 


$17,795,163 
9,713 
8,4«2 


$10,680,409 
5,808 
2,066 


TotaL 


$38,425,623 

1^516 

5,630 


The  stocks  and  bonds  of  its  own  branch  lines,  which  the  company  owns,  cannot  be 
treated  as  assets,  for,  if  any  of  them  were  realized  upon  by  being  sold  to  the  public, 
they  would  at  the  same  time  become  outstanding  liabilities. 
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The  company  owns  aleo  a  considerable  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  corpora- 
tions, not  included  in  its  system,  hot  related  to  it  in  greater  or  less  degree.  This  is 
a  legitimate  asset,  but  it  is  considered  best  here  not  to  consider  it  as  an  offset  to  the 
company's  liabilities.  It  may  be  treated  as  property  which  the  railroad  finds  it  ad- 
vantageous to  its  business  to  hold,  and  all  annual  income  which  it  yields  may  be 
treated  as  earnings  of  the  system. 

To  arrive  now  at  what  an  ayerage  mile  of  the  system  is  worth  in  earning  power, 
and  what  annaal  charge  is  imposed  upon  it  by  the  above  obligations,  we  will  take 
the  business  for  twelve  mop.ths  ending  September  ZO,  1885,  and  show  the  earnings  of 
the  whole  system  and  the  disposition  made  of  them : 


GTOMeamlBffs 

Expenses  and  taxes 

Net  earnings 

Income  from  inTestoiento  .. 

Total  inoome 

Conpons,  interest,  Ao 

Land  taxes  and  expenses. . . 
Sinking-ftud  reqou'ements. 

Total  fixed  charges... 

Net  income 

United  States  requirements 

Snrplns 


nniooPadflo 
(1,832  miles). 


$17,4S2,ei8 
8,058,722 


Branch  lines 
(8,808  miles). 


$11, 201, 550 
8,788^278 


8,603,806 
748,060 


2,413,272 
5,688 


0,258,605  2,418.000 


5,784,481 

80,141 

507  585 


1.850,420 
1,000 


Whole  system 
(5,140  miles). 


0,371,107 


2.881,456 
1, 116, 080 


1,860,510 


558,441 
16.680 


1,765,478 


541, 761 


$28, 064, 168 
17,747,000 


10,017,168 

754, 357 


11.671,525 


7, 503. 850 

40.240 

507.535 


8,231,625 


3, 439,  900 
1, 132,  661 


2. 307, 239 


From  the  three  tables  above  we  may  now  condense  as  follows,  for  12  months  ended 
September  30,  1686: 

Debt  and  earning  p<nper  Union  Pae{fie  tyetem  per  mUe, 


Gross  debt,  bonded,  floating,  and  United  States  . 

Land  audlaud assets 

Net  debt 

Stock  outstanding 

Gross  earnings 

Net  earnings «. 

Income  fW)m  investoients 

Total  income 

Fixed  charges  and  sinking  ftinds 

Net  inoome 

United  States  requirements 

Surplus 


Union  Pacific 
(1,882  miles). 


171,763 

15, 516 

66,247 

88,180 

0,582 

4,642 

407 

6^050 

9,478 

1,678 

600 


Braacbea 
(8,808  miles). 


fO.863 


0,263 

8.402 

3,886 

780 

2 

781 

662 

160 

5 

164 


System 
(5,140  mUes). 


180,903 

S,580 

26,468 

14.000 

(677 

U24 

147 

2.271 

1,601 

669 

220 

440 


L4.( 


It  will  be  understood  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  while  it  controls- 
the  3,308  miles  of  the  branch  lines  represented  abovey  is  not  their  sole  owner.  They 
ar«^  represented  by  many  other  incorporated  companies,  of  which  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  owns  the  stock  in  whole  or  in  part.  Its  average  ownership  is  about  75  x>er 
cent,  of  their  stock  and  50  per  cent,  of  their  bonds.  That  will  explain  why  the  ap- 
parent issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  upon  those  lines  is  so  small,  aggregating  only  $12,665 
per  mile,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  roads  must  necessarily  have  been  much  greater. 

The  above  table  shows  only  what  is  in  the  bands  of  the  public.  The  excess  of  cost 
of  the  roads,  above  the  proceeds  of  the  $12,665  in  stock  and  bonds,  represents  the  in- 
vestment of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  has  been  paid  for  in  full,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  still  carried  as  a  floating  debt. 


BRANCH  LINES. 


The  directors  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  value  to  the  Union  Pacific  of  its 
auxiliary  or  branch-line  system,  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  lines,  it  is  true,  are  injudi- 
ciously located  and  in  themselves  are  only  operated  at  a  loss.  But  as  feeders  to  the 
main  line,  all  have  a  value  which  does  not  appear  on  their  own  balance-sheets. 
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In  fact,  without  them  the  main  line  would  to-day  be  a  bankrupt  property.  Figures 
showiog  the  exact  value  to  the  main  line  of  the  branch-line  business  nave  not,  until 
recently,  been  kept.  As  far  as  ascertained,  howeyer,  they  indicate  that  the  annual 
|rr  08S  income  of  the  main  line,  from  the  branch-line  traffic,  for  the  year  past,  was  about 
15,000,000.  As  this  traffic  is  handled  with  less  average  expense  than  traffic  originat- 
ing on  the  main  line,  the  officers  estimate  that  the  net  value  to  the  company  of  this 
business  was  about  93,500,000.  If  the  net  earnings  of  the  company  were  reduced  by 
that  amount  it  could  not  meet  its  fixed  charges  and  the  requirements  of  the  Qovem- 
meut.  The  transcontinental  business,  which  a  few  years  ago  made  it  rich  and  pros- 
perous, 18  now  divided  over  so  many  routes  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Union  Pacific 
from  the  Pacific  coast  business  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1884,  were  only  9.3 
per  cent,  of  its  poaa  earnings,  although  the  natural  advantages  of  the  route  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  line. 

But  valuable  as  the  present  auxiliary  branch  system  may  be  it  is  far  below  the  de- 
velopment which  it  must  have  to  properly  occupy  the  local  territory  tributary  to  the 
road,  and  which  will  certainly  be  occupied  by  its  rivals  if  neglected  by  the  Union 
Pacific. 

Already  its  rivals,  some  of  them  among  the  richest  and  strongest  corporations  in 
the  United  States,  are  actively  at  work  extending  their  lines  to  reach  business  which 
is  now  tributary  to  it.  This  is  not  to  be  regretted,  being  but  a  healthy  indication  of 
the  rapid  growth  and  future  prospects  of  the  country.  But  it  makes  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  road,  and  to  the  Government  as  its  creditor,  that  the  Union 
Pacific  should  be  as  free  as  any  of  its  competitors  to  build  or  acquire  branch  lines,  or 
valuable  connections  by  any  of  the  usual  arrangements  among  railroads  for  such  ends. 
Otherwise  it  must  be  a  fatal  disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  territoi^  and  future 
businee>8,  and  the  development  of  the  country  tributary  to  it  must  languish. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  repeated  recommendations  of  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  Commistiioners  of  Railroads,  and  Government  directors  that  some 
final  legislation  should  be  had  upon  the  relations  of  the  road  to  the  Government. 

The  al>ove  considerations  emphasize  these  recommendations. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  debt  of  the  road  is  growing  larger  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  time  of  its  maturity  is  not  far  distant.  The  uncertain  attitude  and  intentions  of 
the  Government  are  calculated  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  company,  and  not  only 
hamper  it  in  efforts  to  secure  its  present  and  future  business  on  a  safe  foundation,  but 
even,  in  case  of  serious  financial  crises,  to  threaten  grave  present  disaster. 

This  is  so  clear  and  so  simple  that  no  argument  seems  necessary  to  enforce  it.^ 

The  Government  is  the  principal  creditor  of  the  company,  and  has  power  to  precipi- 
tnte  it  into  bankruptcy  should  it  choose  to  exercise  it.  To  let  matters  alone  is  prac- 
tically to  exercise  the  power,  for  every  year  that  a  settlement  is  postponed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  company  is  weakened. 

The  course  of  the  Government  should  be  that  which  any  practical  business  man 
would  pursue  with  a  private  debtor  in  a  similar  situation. 

He  would  first  estimate  carefully  the  value  of  the  debtor's  business,  and  decide 
whether  it  was  such  that  it  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  off  the  debt,  if  ex- 
tended and  made  to  fall  due  in  instalments. 

If  satisfied  that  it  couid,  the  creditor,  while  maintaining  his  lien  upon  the  property, 
would  promptly  make  whatever  announcements  and  arrang:ements  might  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  general  credit  of  the  debtor  in  his  business,  and  enable  him  to 
extend  it,  and  put  it  upon  the  firmest  foundation  possible. 

And  in  estimating  what  extension  of  time  could  be  given,  and  what  instalments 
should  be  paid,  a  prudent  business  man  would  allow  some  margin  for  possible  fluctu- 
ations in  business,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  support  for  the  debtor,  to  assure  a  faithfUl 
and  competent  management  of  the  business. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  road. 

PKOPOSED  LBOISULTON. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Railroads  in  his  report  of  October  27, 1885,  makes  the 
following  recommendation : 

**  In  the  seven  .years  since  1878,  only  the  sum  of  $8,560,807.60  has  been  paid  into  the 
sinking  fund,  which  has  produced  in  interest  but  $437,524.03.  This  proves  that  the 
law  of  1878  cannot  accomplish  the  object  intended — ^that  of  furnishing  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  debts  due  from  the  Pacific  railroad  companies  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
therefore  urged  that  it  will  be  alike  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Pa- 
cific railroad  companies  to  substitute  for  the  present  law  one  fixing  an  annual  or 
semi-annual  payment,  by  the  companies  concerned,  which  should  extinguish  their 
debts  to  the  Government  in  a  reasonable  time,  as  is  proposed  in  two  bills  reported  by 
Senator  Hoar  in  the  last  session  of  the  Senate,  viz :  S.  2663  and  H.  R.  6771.'' 

The  principle  upon  which  these  bills  propose  to  a<\jnst  the  indebtedness  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  subsidized  roads  is  as  follows : 

First.  The  present  value  of  the  debt  which  will  be  due  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds 
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is  to  be  arrived  at  as  if  the  whole  amount  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  United  States 
on  a  given  day. 

The  method  prescribed  for  making  these  oaloolations  seems  not  strictly  equitable 
between  the  Government  and  the  railway  company  in  two  respects,  one  operating  in 
favor  of  the  GU>vemment  and  one  against  it. 

The  whole  amonnt  of  the  interest  yet  to  accroe  upon  the  subsidy  bonds  is  considered 
as  not  fallinflf  due  until  the  maturitjr  of  the  bonds,  and  the  whole  amount  is  therefore 
discounted  ^r  present  value.  But,  in  fact,  the  Government  is  entitled  to  receive  par- 
tial repayments  each  year,  to  tLe  amount  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
subsidized  line,  and  one-half  of  the  amount  of  transportation  service  rendered  it  by 
the  company.  This  amount,  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1884,  was  about  $737,574. 
Should  it  averageas  maoh  for  the  remaining  twelve  years  after  July  1,  1885,  before 
the  bonds  fall  due,  the  Government  would  have  earned  meanwhile  an  average  of  about 
five  and  a  half  years'  interest,  at  3  per  cent.,  upon  eleven  times  the  above  sum,  and 
this  interebt  should  be  added  to  the  amount  due  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  before 
discounting  it  for  present  value.  Here  the  method  prescribed  operates  against  the 
Government,  to  the  amount  of  about  (984,335  on  figures  supposed  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  bill  prescribes  that  the  sinking  fund  belonging  to 
the  road,  on  the  prescribed  day,  shall  be  applied  as  cash  on  that  day  to  the  partial 
extinguishment  of  the  interest  already  paid  by  the  United  States  upon  the  subsidy 
bonds.  The  amount  in  the  sinkiuff  ftind  July  1, 1685,  was  about  $5^522,344.  But 
the  debt  to  which  it  is  thus  proposea  to  apply  this  amount  will  not  be  due  for  twelve 
years,  and  should  also  be  discounted  for  tne  present  value  before  being  paid  in  cash. 
Otherwise  the  company  would  lose  the  present  value  of  the  interest  upon  this  amount 
for  twelve  years  at  3  per  cent.,  or  about  $1,461,797. 

The  present  worth  of  the  debt  being  arrived  at,  as  above,  upon  a  eiven  date,  the 
bills  referred  to  next  direct  that  that  amount  shall  then  be  assumed  by  the  railway 
company  in  final  settlement,  to  be  paid  with  interest  in  annual  installments  covering 
a  period  of  years,  the  present  lien  of  the  Government  meanwhile  attaching  to  all  of 
the  property  of  the  company,  and  surviving  undiminished  until  the  whole  sum  is 
paid. 

Three  plans  of  adjusting  the  annual  amounts  to  be  paid  have  been  suggested.  The 
first  requires  that  interest  shall  be  paid,  with  each  annual  installment  of  the  principal, 
upon  all  of  the  principal  yet  outstanding.  This  would  make  the  first  payment  very 
laige  and  the  last  very  small. 

The  second  plan  requires  that  interest  upon  each  annual  payment  shall  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  the  principal  beoomes  due.  This  would  make  the  first  payments 
very  small  and  the  last  very  large. 

The  third  plan  equalizes  all  payments,  by  calculating  interest  upon  the  sum  to  an 
average  date,  adding  this  interest  to  the  principal,  and  dividing  tne  amount  by  the 
number  of  payments. 

In  selecting  among  these  plans,  the  first  consideration  will  be  the  probable  ability 
of  the  rtulway  company  to  live  under  them.  As  above  stated,  it  is  desired  from  all 
points  of  view  that  the  annual  burden  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  company  that  there  should  be  left  a  margin  of  safety  for  bad  years,  and  the  ability 
to  develop  its  territory  by  branch  lines  and  teeders  and  hopes  of  reasonable  dividends 
to  the  stockholders. 

The  Thurman  act  gauged  its  demand  of  the  company  upon  this  standard.  Sen- 
ator Thnrman  stated,  when  reporting  it,  **  that  the  committee  had  recognized  the 
fact  that  it  is  for  the  interest  not  only  of  the  companies,  but  of  the  country  and  the 
public  that  the  stockholders  should  receive  somu  reasonable  dividends,  because  where 
roads  pay  dividends  they  are  iJways  better  managed  than  where  thoy  pay  none." 

In  his  report  for  1883  the  Commissioner  of  BaiJroads  remarks:  '* It  would  seem  to 
be  of  less  consequence  whether  the  debt  be  paid  in  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  a  hundred 
years,  if  its  ultimate  payment  be  absolutely  assured,  than  that  oppressive  burdens 
be  imposed  upon  the  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  A  proper 
net  compensation  must  remain  to  the  owners  of  the  roads,  if  they  are  to  receive  the 
watchful  care  and  necessary  maintenance  which  safety  and  success  demand.^' 

The  first  plan,  making  the  largest  payments  come  first,  would  seem  to  bear  too 
heavily  upon  the  company  to  aUow  the  building  of  branch  lines^  or  any  prospects  for 
the  stockholders,  or  margin  for  safety  in  caseot  decreasing  business. 

The  second  plan,  requiring  the  smallest  payments  first,  imposes  a  lighter  immediate 
bnrden  than  the  property  can  easily  bear. 

The  third  plan  of  equalized  payments  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case 
most  equitably,  and,  by  extending  the  period  of  repayment,  the  burden  can  be  adjusted 
as  may  be  desired. 

The  following  statement  will  illustrate  the  subject  more  fully,  exhibiting  the  annual 

payments  which  would  be  required  for  the  various  plans  and  periods,  in  comparison 

.  with  the  requirements  under  existing  laws,  as  applied  to  the  busicoss  of  the  system 

for  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1885,  and  the  balance  of  income  which 
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wonld  be  left  aTailable  for  divideads  or  contingenoies.     The  oalcalatiODs  are  made  as 
if  for  a  eetckment  ttpon  OcUber  1,  1886. 

The  uet  eumings  of  tbe  eystem,  iuclndiDg  inoaiue  from  iavestmenta,  for  the  twelve 
montha  were  $3,4:19,900  after  paymeut  of  iuterest  on  boDds  and  flofttiDg  debt,  taxes, 
and  sinking  fonda  ou  company's  bonds. 

UNIOK  PACIFIC  BTSTBU,  ISCLVOVHa  CElfTKAL  BKAHCH. 

r«paj/  UniUd  Sttlet  uttdtr  HfftrtM  plant  a*4  pwM*. 
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It  bos  beeo  snggested  that  the  OoTemment  ihonld  n 


e  tbe  right  to  take  np  tbe 


fixed  charges  upon  tbe  property  aboat  81,000,000  per  BDiinm  below  the  preaenl  re- 
qnii«ment8. 

This  saving  would  bood  retire  the  whole  isane  of  bonds,  aboat  936,000,000. 

UHBS  IN  rBocssa  or  coifSTRucnoN. 

Tbe  following  exteosiona  of  branch  lines  are  now  in  process  of  couatrDCtioD : 

(1)  Manhattan  and  Blae  Valley  Railroad,  UarjaviUe  to  QaniBon,Kaaa.,  about...  40 

(3)  Salina,  Lincoln  and  Western  Railroad,  8alJaat«  Lincoln  Center,  Kans.,  about.  :S 
<3)  Oioahaand  Repablioao  Valley  Railroad,  North  Lonp  to  Oid,Nebr.,  aboat-..  11 

(4)  Same,  Fnllerton  to  Saint  Pan!,  Nebr.,  abont :i0 

(5)  Same,  Saint  Paul  to  Lonp  City,  abont 36 

(6)  Denver,  Mareball  and  Boaider  Railroad,  DenTer  to  Bonlder,  Colo.,  aboat 35 

Tbe  Omaha  bridge  is  being  lebnill  with  doDbletracksandcamageway,  the  present 

Btrnctnie  not  being  oonaiderod  seonre. 


Under  the  existing  laws  the  aonnaJ  paymenta  by  the  railway  oompany  to  the  Oov- 
cnuaent  are  made  to  depend  npon  tbe  net  eamingaof  the  company.  The  expression 
"net  earninge"  is  ao  indefinite  and  vagne  that  parties  adversely  intereated  will  rarely 
agree  npon  a  definition  withont  the  decision  of  a  court  npon  diluted  points,  and  new 
points  ore  liable  to  arise  year  by  year.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  most  deatrable  that  in 
any  new  legiatation  the  amonntof  the  an nnal  payments  should  btadrfiwiMyfixtd  ttm, 
tobepaidabaolntely,  without  regard  to  neteamingn,  groaaeaniinga,  or  any  contingency 
whatever;  and,  when  this  change  ia  made  in  the  preaent  laws,  the  reatrictiona  npon 
tbe  financial  operationa  of  the  company  imposed  to  protect  the  annual  net  earnings 
ehunld  be  removed  that  the  company  may  be  nnenibarraBsed  in  the  uae  of  its  credit. 
As  before  stated,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  company,  and  to  the  Government  as 
ita  principal  creditor,  that  tbe  company  ahall  not  be  left  behind  b^  ita  rivals  in  occn- 
pying  a^jacentterritory  with  brancn  lines,  and  in  seonring  or  keeping  open  importaat 
conuectiona.  It  can  only  do  this  by  lieing  as  free  as  its  rivals  are  to  nse  its  credit 
promptly  as  contingencies  may  arise. 

Tbe  lien  of  tbe  Government,  of  course,  shunld  remain  paramnnnt  and  uoaflfected  by 
nuy  possible  event ;  butunderihat  condition  the  company  should  be  given  fnllliberty 
and  the  nsiial  powera  possessed  by  railroad  companiea  to  develop  and  extend  it« sys- 
tem aud  do  all  thiuga  pertinent  to  ita  buaineas  at  its  own  risk. 
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The  Govemmeiit  oannot  undertake  to  manage  the  eomiMmy  in  whole,  and  should 
not  assume  any  partial  responsibility,  but  may  feel  entire  confidence  tnat  Uin  no 
danger  of  losing  the  dtibt 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  entire  issue  of  lM>nds  and  floating  debt  upon  the 
whole  system  is  but  about  125,000  per  mile.  Should  it  become  necessary  for  tne  Gov- 
ernment to  foreclose  and  take  possession  by  any  default  of  the  company,  it  could  put 
a  blanket  mortgage  upon  the  whole  at  3  per  cent,  which  would  make  the  annual  fixed 
charges  only  |750  per  mile  on  a  line  now  earning  an  average  of  about  $5,r>00per  mile 
groBB  and  $1^,000  net. 

POSITION  OF  THE  BAILWAT  COMTASTT. 

It  is  understood  by  the  Government  directors  that  the  company  does  not  wish  to 
be  consiflered  as  itself  suggesting  or  advocating  any  of  the  specific  measures  which 
have  been  discussed  above,  or  which  may  be  lm>ught  before  Coneress,  further  than 
to  point  out,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  the  probable  results  of  their  operation. 

It  claims  that  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself  it  would  have  been  in  position  to  meet  all 
obligations  to  the  Government  at  their  maturity,  in  its  own  way,  which  was  to  bail d 
up  a  large  system  cimable  of  raising  the  amount  necessary  by  a  blanket  mortgage. 

For  the  position  of  the  company  upon  this  subject  reference  is  made  to  a  letter  of 
Charles  F.  Adams,  jr.,  president,  dated  December  8, 1885,  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  A. 

On  this  matter  the  Government  directors  would  respectfully  submit  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  what  miffht  have  been  is  unprofitable. 

The  present  and  tne  future  must  now  be  dealt  with,  and  some  early  action  is  of 
pressing  necessity. 

.  And,  as  some  action  is  necessary,  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  may  be  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  final.  For  this  reason  the  Government  directors  confidently  recommend 
early  action,  and  that  it  should  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Hoar  bill,  the 
period  being  fixed  at  eighty  yeais.  Under  the  continued  operation  of  the  Thurihan 
bill  some  fimher  legislation  would  still  be  absolutely  necessary  before  the  maturity 
of  the  debt.  This  would  keep  the  company  and  its  afiiftirs  in  Congress  for  twelve 
years  longer.  And  under  anv  bill  requiring  payments  contingent  upon  net  earnings, 
difficulties  and  questions  will  continually  arise  between  the  company  and  the  Depart- 
ments. 

Under  the  principles  of  the  Hoar  bill  the  matter  may  be  settled  at  once  and  forever, 
and  no  longer  trouble  either  Congress  or  the  courts.  The  company  would  simplv 
have  to  make  its  semi-annual  payment  or  lose  all  its  property,  and  the  amount  at  risk 
by  the  Gk>vemment  would  grow  less  and  its  security  greater  year  by  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  ALEXANDER. 
J.  W.  SAVAGE. 

M.  A.  HANNA. 

F.  R.  COUDERT. 
FRANKLIN  HacYEAGH. 

The  Hon.  Secbbtabt  of  the  Intbrior. 


Exhibit  A. 


The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Equitable  Building, 

JBofltOfi,  Deoember  8, 1885. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  find  a  very  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  regard  to  legislation  affecting  it  soon  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  It  is  currently  supposed  that  the  company  is  urging  the  sixty- 
year  funding  bill,  so  called,  and  that,  if  possible,  some  such  measure  will  be  passed  at 
its  request  and  in  its  interest. 

This  is  an  error,  and  one  of  which  I  wonld  be  glad  to  see  the  minds  of  members  of 
Congress,  at  least,  disabused.  The  Union  Pacific  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ma- 
turing, and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage,  of  the  so-called  sixty-year  fund- 
ing bill,  except  to  point  out  that  certain  proposed  provisions  were  unjust  or  likely 
to  be  ruinous. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  What  does  the  company  desire  f  What  action  does  it 
want  Congress  to  take  f  On  this  point  I  would  like  to  define  its  {position  so  explicitly 
that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  What  the  Union  Pacific  did  desire  was  to  be  treated 
in  all  its  transactions  with  the  Government  exactly  as  it  would  have  been  treats  in 
like  transactions  with  private  individuals. 

It  did  nut  a^k,  so  to  speak,  to  be  left  alone.  It  did  ask  that  the  relations  of  cred- 
itor and  debtor,  as  usually  understood,  should  be  observed  and  maintained.    It  recog- 
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nized  fully  that  it  owed  tbe  Government  a  large  snm  of  money,  Jast  as  it  owed  lar^i^ 
8um8  of  money  to  other  people,  individually  and  colleotively. 

It  usked  tho  Government  to  act  towards  it  as  its  other  creditors  acted,  that  is.  tb6 
terms  of  the  original  contract  relating  to  loans,  &c.,  were  to  be  carried  out  nntil  the 
debt  matured.  If  points  of  difference  arose,  the  courts  were  to  decide  them.  Then, 
when  the  debt  matured,  if  the  company  could  not  pay,  it  would  lose  its  property. 
Everything  it  had  which  the  Government  lien  covered  would  pasb  into  Government 
hands  in  payment  of  tbe  defaulted  debt. 

Meanwhile,  until  the  debt  matured  or  default  took  place,  the  company  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  manage  its  affairs  in  its  own  way.  If  it  could  not  manage  its  affairs  in  its 
own  way,  it  maintained  it  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  results. 

The  Thurman  act  was  passed.  It  broke  up  those  ordinary  relations  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  established  new  and  undefined  relations.  The  scheme  that  the  company 
devised  and  matured  for  meeting  its  obligations  when  they  became  due  was  set  aside. 
Its  accumulations  were  taken  out  of  its  hands  and  invested  in  a  manner  indicated  by 
the  Government,  but  in  which  tho  company  had  no  voice,  and  in  which,  also,  it  felt 
no  confidence. 

Since  that  policy  was  forced  u|pon  it,  the  company  has  had  no  nolicy  of  its  own. 
It  has  waited  to  have  a  policy  indicated  to  it.  In  view  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Thurman  act,  tho  sixty-year  funding  bill  was  matured  by  the  late  Railroad  Ccmmis- 
sioner,  and  first  assumed  legislative  shape  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Edmuncs,  of  Ver- 
mont. The  company  has  regarded  it  throughout  merely  as  an  outcome  of  the  previous 
act.  Against  the  original  act  the  company  protested.  It  disavows  all  responsibility 
for  it,  and  for  everything  growing  out  of  it.  That  position  it  still  maintains.  It  has 
merely  sought,  as  other  legislation  was  suggested,  to  point  out  to  those  who  had  it  in 
hard  defects  in  it.  If  certain  measures  were  resorted  to,  they  could  lead  only  to  the 
company's  bankruptcy.  It  was  of  course  bound  in  self-preservation  to  present  to  those 
measures  such  objections  as  lay  in  its  power. 

None  the- less,  it  should  not  be  supposed,  that,  as  a  company,  the  Union  Pacific,  in 
presenting  those  objections  to  certain  measures,  assents  to  any  other  measure,  or  any 
portion  oi  a  measure,  passed  as  a  substitute  therefor.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  still 
remains  responsible  lor  results.  If,  under  the  policy  that  has  been  forced  upon  it, 
the  company  is  not,  when  the  Government  debt  matures,  in  position  to  pay  it,  it  has 
got  to  suffer.  Nevertheless^  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  supposed  that  it 
morally  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  which  it  did  its  best  to 
avert. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  Thurman  act  became  a  law.  No  measure  which 
Congress  can  now  adopt  can  put  things  back  in  the  position  in  which  they  then  were. 
The  seven  years  are  gone,  and  in  twelve  ^ears  more  the  Government  debt  matures. 
If  things  could  be  put  back  where  they  were  in  1878  the  company  would  unquestion- 
ably a&.  that  it  might  be  done.  As  that  cannot  be,  it  only  remains  to  accept  such 
further  legislation  as  may  be  imposed  by  superior  power,  and  to  use  such  exertions 
as  may  be  possible  to  cause  that  legislation  to  result  as  beneficially  as  possible.  The 
suggestions  and  efforts  of  the  company  are  directed  to  no  other  end. 

Meanwhile  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  satisfied  with  the  present  situation, 
or  that  it  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  it  or  for  any  legislative  measures  which  may 
be  passed  in  consequence  of  it.  The  company  asks  to  be  treated  as  all  other  debtorn 
are  treated,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its  original  contract  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts.  ' 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  Jr., 

Prendent, 

£.  P.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Board  of  OovemmeiU  Direotort  Union  Pacific  Sailwaif, 
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Belknap,  C.  G.,  Indian  agent  at  Tnle  River  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of 23S-240 

Blackfeet  Indians,    (See  Indians.  Blaokfeet.) 

Board  of  directors  of  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co..  list  of,  d:c 1241 

reportof,  &c 1235-1241 

Bois  Forte  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Bois  Forte.) 

Bonivlll,  Hulda  H.,  "one  of  Go<l'0  noblewomen,"  missionary  work  of,  among  the  Modoc 

Indians,  d^c *      824 

Bowman.  John  H.,  Indian  agent,  Moqnis  Pueblo  Indians,  Navajo  Agency  (N.  Hex.)  annual 

leportof 636,037 

Nav^o  Agency.  (}J.  Mex.)  annual  report  of ^ 879-382 

Brown  Earth  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Brown  Earth.) 
Brule  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Brule.) 

{See  Indians,  Lower  Brule.) 
Bryan,  R.  W.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  480-482 

Buckley,  Patrick,  Indian  Agent.  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 421, 422 

Bulldog  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Bulldog.) 

C. 

Capote  Vie  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Southern  Ute. 
Caddo  Indians.    {See  Ijidians,  Caddo.) 
Calispel  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Calispel.) 
Cattaraugus  Indian  reserve.    (See  Indians,  New  York.) 
Cayiise  Indians.    {See  Indiann,  Cayuse.) 
Chehalis  Indians.    {See  Indian^  Chehalis.) 
Chemihueve.    (<8m  Indians,  Cheraihueve.) 
,  Cherokee,  Eastern,  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Eastern  Cherokee.) 
Cherokee  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Cherokee.) 
Cheyenne  Indians.    (/Sm  Indians,  Cheyenne.)  * 

{See  Indians,  Northern  Cheyenne.) 
Chickasaw  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Chickasaw.) 

Chinese  coal  miners,  employed  at  mines  of  (Jnion  Pacific  Company.  Sec  1225 

Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  a  fair  w aming,  * '  Chinese  must  go, "  &c 1232 

burning  flesh,  sickening  and  unendurable  emell 

of.  for  more  than  a  mile,  &c 1227 

Chinese  la'oor  only  cause  alleged  for  riots  at.  Sec       1233 

driven  from  town,  dec 1227 

Evanston,  anonymous  threateDing  letters  re- 
ceived by  citizens  of,  dec  ...        1230 
Chin.ttown,  part  of,  troopn  encamped 

at,  &c  1230 

Chinese  must  go.  Sec 1230-1202 

of,  warned  to  leave.  Sec.  . .        1230 
great  excitMuent  prevailed  at,  ^ . .       1230 
precautions  at,  against  rioting,  d:o. .        1228 
Governor,  telegraphic  correnpondence  ot,  with 
President  and  military,  asking  aid  against 

riot,  Sec 1225-1232 

grand  Jury  unablo  to  find  evidence  against  riot* 

ersat,&c 1233 

houses  of,  not  one  of,  left  nnbumed,d:c 1227-1229 

killed  by  armed  mob,  number  of,  Sec 1225, 1227-1229 

military,  orders  to.  &c    1230,1231 

prtsence  of,  fquelched  the  mob,  Sec  ..        1228 

mob  assailing,  all  foreigners  or  aliens,  &c 1228 

no  arrest  of  mob  for  acts  committed  against. . .  1228-)^ 

should  again  live  in,  Sec 1228 

people  of,  uphold  mob,  &c 1228-1233 

property  and  homes  of,  burned  and  destroyed 
by  armed  mob,  &c 1226,1227,1229 

auartersof,  robbed,  &c 1227 
lot  at,  spread  of,  precaution.^  against,  Sec  .  ...  1228 
white  men,  number  of.  engaged  in,  ScAi..  1228 
rioters  at,  attack  by,  sudden,  sweeping,  fatal. . .  1234 
proofs  of  crimes  ot,  completelv  concealed,  &c..  1233 
riotine  at  Evanston  and  elsewhere  apprehended  1228 
sheriff  of,  powerless  to  suppress  mot),  dec.,...  3227-1229 
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Chinese  ooal  miners,  Book  Springs,  Wyoming,  sheriff's  posse,  not  men  enoagh  in,  to  form,  &o.,    •    1:127 

Uke  refage  in  the  hills,  &c 1227 

Territory  no  militia,  ^ Iij7 

Union  Fooiflo  BftUway,  stents  of,  apply  for  mil- 
itary, &c 1225 

road  of,  destroyed,  &c.,       1227 
white  laborers  armed,  mnrderous  sttack  of,  on  1226-1227 
Chinese  labor  troubles,  Book  Springs,  Wyoming,  special  report  of  governor  of  Wyoming  con- 
cerning,          1225 

Chippewa  Indians.    {Sm  Indians,  Chippewa.) 

Pembina  band  of.    {SeB  Indians,  Pembina,  Turtle  Mountain.) 
"  Pillager  "  band  of.    (See  Indians,  Leeoh  Lake, ' '  PiUager.") 
Turtle  Mountain  band  ot    (See  Indians,  Turtle  Moontsin.) 
Chfistian  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Chippewa.) 
Choctaw  Indian  Orphan  Lands.    (See  Indian  Orphsn  Lands.) 
Choctaw  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Choctuw.) 

Cleveland,  Bev.  W.  J.,  missionary  in  charge  of  Indians  at  Boscbnd  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  re- 
port of,   271>273 

Coahuila  Indians.    (£lto  Indians,  Coahiiila,  Mission.) 

Coal.    (See  Arizona,  New  Mezloo,  Washington,  Wyoming,  White  Mountain.) 

Cochiti  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Pueblo  Asrency.) 

Cceur  d'AIene  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Cceur  d'AIene.} 

Coffin,  W.  y.,  Superintendent  Indian  Tmining  School,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  annual  report  of   448-551 

Colorado  Biver  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Colorado  Blver,  Chemihneve,  Hiulapais,  Mohave,  and 

Yuma.) 
Colville  Indians.    (See  IndUns,  Colville  ) 
Comanohe  Indians.    (See  Indians,  CoiuaQche,  Kiowa.) 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflkirs.  annual  report  of  the    » 9-72 

Condert,  F.  B. ,  etc..  Government  directors  Union  Paoiflo  BaUway  Company,  report  of. 1235-1241 

Confederated  Peoria  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Confederated  Peoria.) 

Cook,  A.  L.,  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 282-292 

Crainsie,  John  W.,  Indian  agent.  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  ot  Ao 251-255 

Creek  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Creek.) 

Crow  Creek  Indians.    (Ste  L^ians,  Crow  Creek.) 

' '  Crow  Flies  High. "    {See  Indisna,  Fort  Berthold  Agency.) 

Indians.    (See  Indians,  Crow.) 
Cut  Head  band  of  Sioux  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Cut  Head  band.) 

D. 

Dakota,  admission  of,  as  a  State,  alternate  of,  Slo 037 

reasons  for,  Slo 938,937 

agriculture  for  1885,  statistics  of;  &c 987-072 

in,  selected  statistics  of,  &c 931,932 

bulks  and  banking  institutions  of,  growth  of,  Ao 988,034 

bonded  indebtedness  of,  &o 940 

cereal  product  of ,  acreage  of,  Ac 982, 068» 

cereals  in,  yield  of , 929 

constitutional  convention,  proceedings  of,  &o 985,938 

dangers  threatening,  asa  Territory,  &c 0i7 

division  of,  abundant  reasons  for,  &c 038 

fair,  first,  held  in,  suocessof.&o 033 

farm  productions  of,  &c 030 

products  of,  for  1880  and  1685,  Slo 980,081 

ikrms  of,  fanning  implements,  live  stock  of,  Slo 057-050 

improved  and  unimproved,  total  acreage  of,  Slo 954-058 

live  stock  on,  Slo 078-075 

products  of,  Slo 976-078 

value  and  prodootions  of,  Slo 930 

of,  Ac 067-059 

finances  of;  condition  of,  Slo * 040 

growth  of,  illustration  of,  Sio OSO 

health  of,  Slo 041 

Indian  lands  in,  sources  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  &c  037,9<<8 

oflienses  in,  punishment  of,  under  Territorial  laws,  Slo 039 

reservations,  Winnebago  and  Crow  Creek,  President's  order  respecting,  Slo  . .  080, 940 

lands  of,  pre-emption  and  homestead  entriea  of,  number  and  acreage  ot,  Slo 041 

manufacturing  enterprises  of,  surprising  magnitude  and  development  of,  &c 033 

militia  of,  strength  and  condition  of,  ^ o:^ 

population  of,  &o 020-938 

aggregate,  by  race  and  counties,  Slo 042-945 

sex,  nativity,  and  counties,&c 946-948 

Increase  of,  by  race  and  nativity.  Ac 949, 950 

births,  deaths,  civil  condition,  and  occupation  of ,  &c 051-953 

progress  of,  during  year,  Slo 029 

•  public  instttntions  of,  &c 9J5 

ranches  and  ranges  of,  live  stock  on,  \alneof,  Slo 970 

school  age.  phili&enof,  number  of,  tn,  Slo 938 

hmdsof,  possession  and  control  of,  urged,  Slo 9d7 

schools  and  colleges  of.  Slo. 035 

of,  cost  of,  &c. 938 

selected  industries  of,  tsble  showing  number,  capital,  and  ralue  of,  Slo 034 

stock  of.  improvement  of,  Slo 933 

voters  of,  number  of,  &c  9^8 

wheat  in,  low  price  of,  &c 930 

yield  of.  less  than  in  1884,  &o 030 

Davis,  Blisha  M.,  Indian  agent,  Uintah  Valley  agency  (Utah),  annual  report  of 406-408 
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Beep  Creek  colony  of  Spokane  Iodi«ns.    (Ses  IndlwiB,  Spokmne.) 

Denenbftngh,  O.  L.,  missionary  at  Kes  Perce  agency  (Idaho),  report  of 298, 299 

Delaware  Ind ians.    {8es  In dlan?,  Delaware. ) 

Devil's  Lake  Indians.    (Aealnduuis.  Devil's  Lake.) 

Diegneno  Indians.    (Set  Indians  Diegneno.  Mission.) 

Dyer,  D.  B.,  Indian  agent  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annaal  report  of.  291^-307 

£. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Eastern  Cherokee.) 

*'£gg8-on-Head,**aBmIeInaian,mnrderof,  by  white  men,  4u)   251 

murderers  of,  trial  and  acquittal  of.  fto 251 

Elliott,  Franklin,  missionary  at  Sao  and  Fox  Indian  Agency,  report  of ^ 3?<&-329 

F. 

Field,  Charles  W.,  superintendent  Hot  Springs  Reeenration,  Arkansas,  report  of 877-B81 

Flandrean  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Flandreau.) 

Flathead  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Flathead.) 

Folsom,  Paris  H.,  special  agent  on  condition  and  needs  of  Klamath  Indians  in  Oolifomla,  report 

of 490-494 

Fond  du  Lao  Indians.    (£>«  Indians,  Fond  dn  Lac) 
Fort  Belknap  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Fort  Belknap.) 
Fort  Berthoid  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Fort  Berthold.) 
Fort  Hnll  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Port  Hall.) 
Fort  Peck  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Fort  Peck.) 

G. 

Gardner,  J.  F.,  Indian  agent,  Ouray  Agency  Utah),  annual  report  of 402-405 

Garland,  A.  H.,  Attomey-Ghsneral,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  laws  in  Utah,  &c 1040, 1040 

Gasmann,  John  G.,  Indian  agent  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency.  Dakota 245-251 

Georgetown  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Georsetown.) 

Gesner,  Alonso,  Indian  agent,  Warm  Spruig  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 897-402 

Gibson,  W.  D.  C^  Indian  agent,  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 368-373 

Giflbrd,  Abram  S..  Indian  agent.  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 255-258 

Grande  Bonde  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Grande  Rondo.) 

Grand  Portage  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Grand  Portage.) 

Green  Bay  Indians.    (Sm  Indians,  Green  Bay.) 

Gregory,  Henry  E.,  clerk  in  charge  of  Lower  Brul6  Indian  Agency,  report  to  Agent  Gras- 

mann 250,251 

Gregory,  J.  T.,  Indian  agent.  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 434, 435 

Gros  Ventre  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Gros  ventre.) 

Grimes,  Soott,  principal  former,  Mesoalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

report  of. 876 

H. 

Hamblen,  Samuel,  superintendent  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas,  annual  report  of 881-883 

Hamilton.  Hon.  Patrick,  paper  of,  on  mining,  gracing,  and  agriculture  of  Arizona 803-903 

Hanna,  M.  A.,  etc.,  Government  directors.  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  report  of 1235-1241 

Haury,  S.  S.,  Mennonite  missionary  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, report  of 307-300 

Hanser,  S.  T.,  governor  of  Montana,  annual  report  of 999-1003 

Hob  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Hob.) 

Holmes,  J.  L.,  Indian  agent,  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  CaroUna,  annual  report  of 385 

Hoopa  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Hoopa.) 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas,  attractive,  should  be  made.  See 879 

Bardwell  contract,  pipe  under,  only  partially  laid.  Sue 877 

Hewage  pipes  under,  laying  of,  before 

final  filling,  4to 877 

bath*houses  at,  area  of  front  of,  for,  limited,  Slc 883 

handsome  buildings,  dec 878 

leases  of,  rene  wal  or  reletting  of  urged ,  &c.  878 
Secretary  urged  to  take  the  mat- 
ter in  nis  own  hands,  &c 878 

plumbing  of,  delect ive,  cansing  waste  of 

liot  water,  &c  878 

iraprovemeut  in,  costly,  8lo  . .  878 

required...  878 

proprietors  of,  not  inclined  to  improve,  &c .  878 

sites  or,  at,  release  of,  reoommendea,  &c. 879 

tenure  of,  fixed,  before  expenditures  for  im- 
provements of,  &c 879 

Creek  improvement  att  description  of,  &G  882 

importance  and  usefulness  of,  &o  .  877-882 

fllUngat,  completion  of,  at  early  day,  &c 877 

costof,&o 877 

flow,  dally,  of,  estimated.  &c 882 

three-fifths  of,  waste,  &c 882 

of,  wastSL  utUiaation  of,  &o 882 

iron  tanks,  patnted,  substitution  of,  for  unsightly  wooden 

tanks,  &c 878 

Lamar  Spring,  newly  discovered,  ftc 879 

leases  of,  limit  of,  d^c 879 

mountain  at,  (diarming  resort,  susceptible  of  being  made  a .  879 

encroachments  on,  no  excuoe  for  further.  Sec 879 

ornamentation  of,  appropriation  for,  &c 870 
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Hot  Springs  Beeerration,  Arkanaaa,  mountain,  thoagh  nMnrally  bcnatiful,  yet  a  wildemest 

frequented  only  by  tnmpa»  Slo 879 

lindhole,  cures,  extraordinary,  reported  at,  4co 879-<881 

people, poor, daily  batbinR.nnmberof,  Sco...^ 879 

pipe  through,  for  ae wage  parpoae,  Govemment  shonldpay 

for,  &c 877 

pools  of,  separate,  for  the  sexes,  provided,  &c 879 

usurpation  of,  by  persons  who  had   paid  the 

keep«r,4(to 879 

poor,  afflicted,  unrestrained  gratuitous  use  of  healing  wat- 
ers by,  of,  &c. ..  .^ 879 

receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  ot^^ 884 

•                  recommendations  of  last  year's  report  renewed,  Sic  .......  888 

situation  and  description  of,  &o 881,882 

springs  of,  monopoly  of,  certain,  &c 878 

water  at,  increased  revenue  from,  beiintifying  gmnnds  of, 

with,&c -.  878 

prices  of,  inereaae  ot  urged,  &c 878 

distribution  at,  a^ustment  of,  rule  for,  suggested . .  878 

/                                                                    new  system  for,  ooet  of,  Ac 878 

{>roblem  of^  difficult  of  solution,  &.c .  878 

Htribution  of.  rule  to  guide,  &c 878 

profitable  distribution  of,  &o 878 

rent,  meter  for  determining,  not  so  good  as  meth- 
ods now  followed,  dtc 878 

waters  of,  analysis  of,  exfaauntive.  should  be  made,  dtc.  .  883 

no  proper,  yet  made,  *Sic  .  882 

collection  and  utilization  of  all  of,  See 883 

diseases  for  which,  a  specific.  &o 888 

economy  of,  in  use  of,  urged.  &c 883 

flow,  even,  of,  little  affected  oy  drought  or  wet 

seasons,  ^;&c 883 

of,  into  house,  no  means  of  ascertaining 

onantityof.  &c '883 

free  bntners  in,  provision  for,&o 883 

ontflow  of,  sources  of,  Str 888 

peculiar  cnmtire  virtue  of,  unknown,  ito 882 

properties  of,  exact  knowledge  of,  want  of,  hin- 
ders intelligent  use  of,  &o 882,883 

supply  of,  ample  for  present  use,  &c 883 

temperature  of^  &o  883 

tubs  of,  capacity  of,  varies,  ^iu: 883 

rental  of,  per  annum,  4m} 883 

Hualapais  Indians.    [See  Indians,  Bnalapais.) 

Humptnlip  Indians.    (See  Indians,  ilumptnlip.) 

Htinkpapa  Indians.    (i$M  Indians,  Hnnkpana.) 

Hunt,!*.  B.,  Indian  agent  at  Kiowa,  (/omancne,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual 

n-porlof 809-315 

Hnrr,  William,  missionary  at  Sao  and  Fax  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  report  of 828 

I. 

Iilaho,  acts  of  Congress  relating  to,  severity  and  ii^uatioe  of  many  of,  Ac 997 

agricultural  settlements  of,  most  noted  of,  &.o 983 

agriculture  and  fruit  of,  sound  and  healthy  condition  of,  ^to ...  983 

assay  office.  United  States,  in,  great  utility  of,  to  mining  and  commercial  interests  of —  997 

atmosphere  of,  dry  and  healthful,  Ac 993 

a  wealth-produoing  region,  &c 993 

bonded  indebtedness  of,  &c 988 

capital  of.  location  of,  question  of .995 

climate,  beautiful,  of,  ko 982 

Coeur  d'Alene,  rich  in  mineral  locations,  &o 985 

crops  of.  vorT  pmliflc,  &o    983 

delegate  of.  in  Congress,  election  of.  a  triumph  of  the  people  of,  8u^ 998 

desert  land  In,  reclamation  of    ■ 991-993 

Edmunds'  law  in,  working  cfTeotnally,  &o 996 

education,  system  of,  in,  description  of,  &c 966-990 

farming  and  stock-raising,  one-third  of  population  of,  engaged  in,  &o 983 

Federal  officials,  thoroughly  American  policy  in  appointment  of,  Ac 996 

financial  condition  of ,  d:c 986 

geographical  distribution  of.&o 981,982 

golaand  silver  of,  production  of,  Ac .' 998 

Govemment  surveys  of,  &c 983 

horses  and  cattio  of,  number  of,  &-c 993 

Lewis  Collegiate  Institute,  corporate  privileges  and  powers  of,  Ac 988. 989 

pupils  enrolled  in,  ^ 989 

live-beef  of,  cost  of  transportation  of,  &c 994 

stook,  exports  of,  quantity  of,  &c 994 

mail  routes  and  facilities  of,  liberal  policy  in  supplying  urged,  &c 994 

military  posts  in,  oatabUshment  and  benefits  of,  &c 99G 

roods  in,  necessity  of,  Slc   994 

mineral  resources  of.  if  not  the  chief,  one  ot  the  greatest  interests  of,  A^o 984 

mines  and  mining  of,  development  of,  Ac 984 

copper  ana  mica  of.  rich  and  extenMve 9^5 

of  Lost  River,  marvelouslv  rich,  &c 986 

gold  and  silver  of,  prosperous  condition  of,  ditc W4 

placer,  of,  exteneive,  &c 084,085 
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Idaho,  mining  prop^^rty  of,  cot  taxablt;,  dec 087 

Mormon  question  in,  &c    d96 

polyjicamy  in,  abolition  of  practice  of,  &c 990 

popuUtion  of,  &c     997 

rapidly  hicreaaing,  &.c ', 963 

property  of,  aiuittHAed  valuation  uf.  &c 986,987 

pnlnio  buililiugs  uf,  an  appropriation  to  complete  aaked  for,  Sco 997 

railroad  transportation  in,  benefiUof,  &.c 994 

rivers,  lakes,  and  scenery,  description  of,  4bo 982 

schools  of,  "bread  and  butter  problem  of,"  ice 989,990 

funds  for  support  or,  &c 990 

importance  and  value  of,  &c 989,990 

i;i(iependent  districts,  ef^ciency  of,  &c 989 

new  districts  of..., 968 

school  a^o  of  children  of  both  sexes  in,  &c 987 

statistics  relating  to.  ^Itc      987,990,991 

teachers'  institute,  success  of.  See 988 

of,  qualiflcHtion  and  salaries  of,  &q 988 

text-books  in,  uniform  series  of.  Jke 988 

Hheep  and  swine  nf,  nnmliernf,  &c  ., 994 

stock  interests  of.  stead ily  advHncin^,  &ti 993 

strikes  and  riots  in,  laboi*,  suppression  of,  &c 996 

soil  of,  description  of,  &o 982 

troops  in,  wise  diHtributiun  of.  &.« 998 

Indian  A ffairs,  Commissioner  of.  annual  report  of  the 3-72 

agencies  and  agtiots.  lint  of,  with  post-oftioe  and  tole^sraphic  addresses  of 683-635 

buHdings  of.  A:c  .,     252,257,258 

formal  I  v  assif^iied  to  the  several  relifrious  denominations,  list  of,  &o 632 

agency,  bnildings  of,  &c 252, 257. 258. 276. 29.-i,  306, 321 ,  323-325, 343, 350, 356, 365. 368, 

370, 375,  381 ,  384, 385, 387, 394, 401 .  417, 420, 421, 423, 437 

agents,  annual  reports  of 227-494 

agriculture,  piOKi ess  and  condition  of,  &c 228, 229. 232, 234. 237,  238, 243. 245. 246, 252, 254, 255, 

261, 265,  266, 273,  277,  278,  288,  290,  293, 296,  303,  310, 
315, 334.  335,  340, 342,  344, 348. 352, 858.  357, 858. 361, 
363,  366, 368, 371, 374. 383, 385,  886, 388,  389, 393,  395, 
398,  402.  407.  409, 413, 416, 420,  421, 423,  425,  431-436 

Bureau,  clerical  foi'co  of,  plficifncy  of,  dec 35 

responsible  character  of  duty  of,  &.C 35 

snlurieH  of.  increase  of,  urged 35 

census.     (S«r  Indians,  t'tuiMiH  of  ) 

charactuv.  fuudaniuntiil  defect  of.  is  avcrHiou  to  labor,  &c 302 

citizeuHhip.     (See  Indians,  ritixeuship  of.) 

civlliaation  ftiud,  re-establishment  of 79,80 

(See  Indians,  civilization  of.) 

Commiaaioners,  Board  of,  members  of,  names  and  post-oflice  addresses  of  ^ 632 

Creek  and  Cherokee,  condition  of,  proof  of  destructive  effect  of  civilization  on,  &o 903 

Department,  disbursements  from  siipropriationH  for,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885.  530-539 

educational  purpos«;.s,  appropriation  for,  disbursed  by  Indian  Bureau 75 

first  appropriation  by  Congress  for,  &c ^ 78 

education,  appropriations  for.  <tc 13 

approuriations  ior.  tucreiiHe<l,  asked  for,  &.c 15 

(-arlisleand  Hamfitou  the  most  important  factors  in,  &c 13 

common  En<;li8h,  all  that  is  needed.  &.c 14 

Contin^-ntal  ContfresM,  action  of,  respecting,  &>c  77 

grt*at  work  of,  &(;  14 

institutions  for,  <S£0  13 

])roviMions  of  treat ies  still  in  force  respecting,  &.c 80-83 

second  Indian  treaty,  provisions  of,  in  favor  of 78 

steady  advance  an«l  pn>wing  interest  in,  &.c 14 

sn^irestions  touching,  «S:c 13 

treaties  respcctinjr.  failure  to  observe  obligations  of.  &c 83 

(tSee  Indians,  Hehoolsof.) 

every,  maj'  own  a  honiestewl 5,13 

inspectors  and  special  iigeuts,  names  of,  list  of 632 

lands,  intruders  on,  &c..        29 

leases  of,  acreage  of,  &.c  16, 17 

for  grazing  purposes,  Ate 16 

legalizai ion  or  abolition  of,  &c 19 

not  authoritatively  approved  by  Indian  Oftice,  Slo 17 

unlawful,  &c .* 18,19 

railroads,  right  of  way  of,  through,  &.G 33 

timber  and  other  depredations  on,  &c 32 

like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  progressive  being,  &.o 14 

capable  <»f  highest  mental  and  moral  development,  &o 14 

mission  school,  St.  Ignatius,  appropriations  for  support  of,  &c 107 

moneys,  misi-ellaui-ous  receipts  of,  character  of.  &c 36 

sources  of,  &c 37.38 

moral  suasion  never  civilized  an,  &c 302 

nationality,  idea  of,  fast'nielting  away,  vtc 13 

offenses,  court  of,  eminently  useful,  &c 21 

establishment  of,  &>c 21 

no  law  authorizing  establishment  of 21 

nation,  citizenship  in,  claims  of  oei*taiu  persons  to,  not  recognized  by  courts  of,  &c. . . .         332 

to,  made  to  cover  dishonest  practices,  Sco 332 

disputed,  &c 332 

claimant  to,  may  kill  or  be  killed,  &o 333 

'  complications  in  law  ai-iaing  from,  4^0 332 

6288  I,  VOL  II 79 
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Indian  nation,  citizeimliip  i d,  disputed,  importance  of  ftettlement  of,  iua 382. 334 

citixeiin  of,  Ittrjee  ciaiwof.  neediof:  attention,  &o  332 

uiHuy  clatisfs  or  gradea  of,  &c 331 

niceii  of,  mixtures  of,  &c 331,  332 

Unitt'd  States  attempting  fraudolentlj  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes,  &e         332 

class  in,  amenable  to  no  lair,  serious  annoyance  caused  by,  &c 332, 333 

compOMfd  of  *' five  civilized  tribes,*' di.c 329 

constitution  of.  modeled  sfter  those  of  the  States,  &o 329,330 

courtA  of,  criminsl  jurisdiction  of,  reaches  all  classes,  &c 333 

efficiency  of.  iu  punishing  crime  among  its  own  citizens,  improving,  Slq         333 

intruding  iliiiwant  to  ciUsenship  exempt  from  Jurisdiction  of 333 

oriminsls  or  felobs,  refuge  of,  in.  Jtc   832,  333 

eovemuient  of,  couatitutional  form  of,  ii^ 829, 330 

!ntrud«-rs  in ,  classification  of,  &:c 332 

descriptive  list  of,  &«5 aT2 

plsn  to  ascertain  and  ciintrol,  &c 332 

Indian  Territory,  location  of,  ^c 329 

^  intruding  oitiKen  claimant  in,  outlawry  of,  &o 333 

no  upward  tendency  in 318 

police  force  of,  salary  of,  too  small  to  support  families  of,  &o 332 

school  sTSt em  of,  organisation  and  workings  of,  &.o 330,331 

United  States  (x>urt,  location  of,  in  some  central  part  of,  &o 333 

(<5m  Indians,  Union  Agency.) 
orphan  lands,  Choctaw,  act  reHpeeiing,  &.c 54 

Sroceedines  under  act  relating  to 54-56 
nent  andeqnipment  of           23 

'  number  and  etilisiency  of,  Sec.  228, 229. 241, 242. 248-251 ,  253, 257. 262, 282,  286, 290, 294, 297, 

304. 382, 333. 343. 354, 356, 360, 361, 364, 371, 375. 377. 381, 388. 

393, 396, 401, 405. 408, 415, 417, 422, 429 

salary  of,  &c 23 

problem,  conclusions  of  an  agent  as  to  solution  of,  based  on  the  experience  of  a  life- 
time. Ac 350.381 

daily  object  lessons  solving,  quicker  than  all  theoretic  plans  of  distant  pbilan- 

tliropiHts.  &c 361 

Indian  fannlies  in  contact  with  intelligent  and  thrifty  whites,  inflaence  of,  in 

solution  of.  dec  361,362 

solution  of,  extemiinatlon,  under  the  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest, "  &c . .  904 

reaervation,  Fort  li all.  Idaho,  area  and  location  of,  &c 289,290 

Iowa,  in  Kansas  and  Kobiaska,  sale  of.  dec 64.65 

old  Winnebago  and  Ci-ow  Cieek,  in  Dakota,  restoration  of,  to  public  do- 
main, d:c 51-58 

Omaha,  in  Nebraska,  lands  of,  payment  for,  time  of,  extended,  &.c 62, 63 

saleof,  &o 62,63 

Papago,  in  Arisoiia,  occupation  of,  by  white  settlers,  &o 47 

unlawful  cutting  and  removal  of  timber  ttota 47 

Ked  Lake,  in  Minuesota,  timber  spoliation  on,  &c  61 

Round  Valley,  in  California,  boundaries  and  survey  of 49, 50 

first  selected  for  Indian  purposes,  &c 49 

intruders  upon  lands  of,  rights  of,  &.c SO 

legal  status  of,  &o 49.50 

Sac  and  Fox,  in  Kansas  and  Kebraska,  sale  of  lands  of,  &c   64 

Santee  Sioux,  in  Nebraska,  assignments  of  lands  of,  to  Indians,  in  sever- 
alty. &c 64 

restoration  of  lands  of,  to  public  domain 64 

system  for.  guaranteed  by  Sioux  treaties  of  1868  and  1876,  dtc 263 

Umatilla,  in  Oregon,  allotment  of  lands  to  Indians  on,  &c 70 

provisions  of  act  not  accepted  by  Indians  of,  &c. . . .      71, 72 

relating  to,  &o 70-72 

White  Mountain,  in  Arizona,  coal  on,  description  of 46. 47 

Winnebago  Indians  of.  favor  allotments  of  land  in  severalt}',  &c 63 

in  Nebraska,  Indians  of,  favor  sale  of  lands  of.  dec 63 

Yankton,  in  Dakota,  area  and  location  of,  dec . 282. 285 

reservations,  acreage,  condition,  and  affnits  o^Jkc 2'.27. 229. 230, 231, 232, 234, 239, 254, 257, 289, 

290, 295, 300,  309,  318. 329, 336-339.  355, 361, 362, 368,  369. 
386,  395, 409, 418-422,  431, 432,434, 548-560 

Executive  orders  relating  to,  issued  since  October  3,  1881 548. 549 

survey  of,  appropriations  for,  &c 27 

surveys  of,  performed  during  year.  See 28 

(£«s  Indians,  reservatiouH  of,  &c.) 

School  Superintendent,  annual  report  of,  &c 73-127 

,  creation  of  office  of.  dec 73 

hnUdings,  number  ajid  description  of 227, 234, 241, 243, 253, 257, 274, 278, 281, 323, 338 

achools,  boarding,  subsistence  supplies  of,  &c  84 

contracts  of,  at  Sitka,  Alaska 119 

progress  of,  generally,  dec 14 

system  of,  appropriations,  cm  rent,  for,  dec 106 

for,forl884        93 

1885,  dec 94 

yearly  increasing,  dec ! iM 

•  arts  of  the  miller  and  sawyer,  instruction  in,  under,  dec 77, 78 

assistant  su]>erintendent  of,  asked  for,  dec 126 

reasons  for  creation  of  office  of,  dec 12.* 

black  list  and  reform  school,  suggestions  for 124 

boarding,  at  agencies,  average  attendance,  number  of  employes,  dec., 

of 202-207,245 

day,  training  and  other,  average  attendance  and  cost  of,  dec         101 
book  knowledge  not  sufficient  under,  dec 108 
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IndiAs  schools,  sy stem  of,  bnlldii) gs,  n ewr.  ei  ec teil  a nd  proposed,  Sec 107 

uniform,  nn c{E0Btiou8  and  plan  for,  SiC 120, 128, 129 

Carlisle,  Va.,  eMtHbliHbraent  of,  date  of,  115 

papilH  of,  number  of,  &c 115,116 

central  soperiutendeuc v  of,  appropriations  for 80 

Chilocco,  Indian  Territory,  buildinss  for,  erected  at,  dnrine  flscal  year         118 

confined  at  first  to  pupils  from  Indian 

Territory  tiibee,  &c 117 

ditticultie!%at,&r 117,118 

estRblisbnieDt  of,  date  of.  Sec 117 

failnre  of  efl*orts  to  remedy  lawless  condi- 
tion of  country,  dtc. 118 

farm  of.  horne  racing  and  whisky  selling  on .  117 

lantlHSMiif^nedto,  &.C 117 

of.  incui-sions  of  Indians  and  raids  of 

t;o  w  lioy  M  on 117 

location  of,  in  oonutry  without  law,  &c. . . .  117 

unfortunate,  &.C 117 

managed  uu skill f ally  by  first  superintend* 

ent,  dec 117 

open  now  to  pupils  from  all  tribes,  &c 117 

comments  on,  and  suggestions  respecting,  Sec 120-127 

compulsory  education  under,  suggenttd 113,114 

.         consolidated  statiHtics  relating  to,  &c      103 

contract,  date  and  approval  of  contract,  name  of  contractor,  rate. 

Sec, of 216-210 

not  connected  with  agencies,  location,  average  attendance, 

employes,  &c., of 214,315 

crops  raised  under 104,105 

da3' and  reservation  boarding,  contrasted 111-113 

at  agencies,  average  attendance,  employes,  Ac,  of 208-213, 245 

defective,  &.C....  120 

development  of ,  Sec 75-129 

emploji'H  of.  &^G 97 

i  bow  appointed.  Jcc 75,120,121 

names,  )M)8iti<inH,   and  Halarlen  of,   at  the  respective 

ag- nclen,  &r  . 130-101 

examples  si  t  by  ChriHtiHU  effort  in  the  civilization  of  tbi*  Indians,  Sec.  124, 245 

expenditures  for,  from  genemi  edui'.Mtional  fund  of  1884-'85 95, 96 

first  annual  general  appropriation  for 89 

general  appmpi  i»i  ion  i>y  (;ongress  for    89 

five  civilized  tribes  educated  througb  Christian  efforts,  See 124 

Forest  Grove,  Salem,  Oreg.,  eHtablinbrneut  of,  date  of ,  Sec 116 

forced  to  refuse  atlmission  to  children.         116 

kept  full  without  difficulty.  Sec 116 

pupils  of,  cheerful  and  obedient,  &c...  116, 117 

workof,  dtc 116 

success  of.  Sec 116 

funds  of  civilized  tribes  for  support  of 88 

Genoa,  Kebr.,  bad  condition  of,  &c 118 

establiHhroent  of,  date  of,  dec 118 

unfavorable  Hituation  of.  Sec 118 

Government  and  contract,  under  Indian  agents,  location,  average  at- 
tendance of,  &c 192-201 

Hampton,  Virginia,  appropriations  for  support  of 107 

cottages  at,  o<<cupied  by  young  Indians  and  their 

wives,  &.C 115 

housekeeping  taught  in,  &c 115 

Indian  captives  placed  at,  Sec 115 

cottages  erected  at,  &c 115 

department  an  important  fejitnre  of,  &c . .  115 

of,  how  created.  &c 115 

instructions  at,  &c 107,115 

pupils  of,  number  of.  Sec 115 

houses  erected  and  repaired  under 95 

independent  schools  suggested,  &-C 121 

industrial,  superintendents  of,  conference  of,  suggested.  Sec 126 

in  States  and  Territories,  &o 91 

instruction  in,  methods  of,  required  in,  different  from  those  of  white 

schools  1^22 

no  uniformity  in  methods  of.  Sec 122 

land  cultivated  under,  &c 104,105 

lands  cultivated,  crops  raised,  and  st«ck  owned  by.  Sec 220, 225 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  buildings  at.  moi e  needed.  Sec. 118 

establishment  of,  date  of,  See 118 

management  of,  witli  more  than  ordinary  ability.  118 
with  adequate  facilities,  may  be  made  most  use- 
ful of  all  training  schools,  Sec. 118 

Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  appropriations  for,  Sec 107 

establishment  of,  date  of 116 

instruction  at.  Sec 107, 116 

pupils  of,  health  and  number 

of.  &c  116 

taught  farming  and 
houscwui  k  in  fam- 
ilies of  lanuers..  116 
machinery  and  purpose  of.  Sec lOS-111 
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IndlAD  schoola,  B>8t6m  of,  maiufaiDed  in  whole  or  part  b}*  GovemmeDt,  niimb«r  and  cost  of. . ..  08-100 

religious  deDominations,  co-operatiou  of,  with  Government,  desira- 

ble,&c 124 

efT'irtH  of,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the 

IndiMti.t 124,245 

or  edacational  societien,  no  entangling  alliances  with 125 

organizations,  eflbtts  of,  mast  not  relax,  failure  of  Govem- 

nient  to  enoouraee,  &c  125 

sooietieH.  large  contributions  of,  &c 125,245 

revenue  of, sources  of.  Sec  . ..     84,85 

possible  sources  of,  d:c    85-87 

St  IgnatJas  Misaiou,  appro)>riations  for  support  of,  &c 107 

iiiStructiun  at,  &ic 107 

superintendent,  duties  of,  &;c 92 

nam  e  of 632 

powers  of.  enlargement  of,  would  increase  useful- 

^                                                     uess  of,  <fcc  127 

sup(*rvised  snd  managed  by  Indisn  Bureau,  &e  .^ 75 

by  Indian  agents,  facts  concerning 97 

stock  owned,  &c 104,105 

supplies  proilnced  and  used  under,  &c 103 

su pportea  by  New  York  and  religious  societies,  &c 102 

training,  cost  of.  &c 101 

pupils  for.  method  of  obtaining a 123 

schools,  usefulness  of.  Sec 114 

teachers  and  employ 6s  of,  appointment  of,  &c  75 

other  officers  of;  convention  of,  called  to  meet  at  Chi- 

locco,  Indian  Ter 455 

text  books,  different  kinds  of,  enumerated,  &o 122 

prepat  ation  of.  by  Government,  suggested  — 122 

unaer,  no  uniformity  in,  &o 122 

U8ed.  most  of  them  uselesH  for  purposes  of,  Sic 122 

(See  Indians,  M-hools  of.) 

IndianMrvice,  appropriations  for,  for  18^0 38-40 

each  agency  of,  salaritA  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at,  during  fiscal  year....  540-545 
medical  supplies  for,  pmposals  snd  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York  City, 

for,  &c 824-828 

school  books  for,  propo8als  rectived  and  contracts  awarded  in  Now  York  City, 

for,&c 812-823 

sick  and  woundt'd,  cousniidnted  report  of,  during  fiscal  year,  Si.c 622-031 

supplies  for,  jiioposalrt  leceived  and  contractti  awarded  in  New  York  City.  for.  638-811 
or  goods  for,  jiiuponaLs  received  and  contracts  awaided  in  San  Fran- 

ciHto,  Cal  830-872 

stomach  of,  as  ftentiitive  an  whitf  man's  purse,  «&c 297 

"the  best,  is  a  dead  one, "  explosion  of  theory  of,  &.o 9 

inhuman  and  nnchriatiau 9 

In  dian  Territory,  advantages  of,  for  location,  advancement,  and  civilization  of 0 

area  of,  capable  of  aecuring  every  Indian  of  United  States  160  acres  of  land.  9 

iu  S(|uaro  miles  and  acrei)   9 

attemnted  settlniuents  in 58-60 

bounoaries  of.  kVc       9 

climate  of,  delightful.  <&.c    9 

churchcH  and  uilniHtcr.sof,  &ic 9 

cotton,  cultivation  ut',  iu.  with  proOt,  &c 9 

disputed  citizenMhip  in.  Ac 60 

Institutions  of  learning  built  and  supported  by  tribal  fands 0 

intruders  upon  landH  of 60 

law  powerless  to  prevent,  &c 29 

man ufac't urine  aud  inereluiudiaing  uf,  i&c 9 

newspapers  piibliHhcd  in ^. 9 

Oklahoma  coluniHtN  in,  removal  of,  6iQ 29 

population  of,  Ac 10 

proclamation  of  PrcHidont  respecting  lands  of,  &o 59 

resources  of,  almost  unbounded.  &c 9 

gray.ing,  unexcelled,  «fcc 9 

schools,  seminanert,  and  other  institutions  of  learning  of,  &.o *. .  9 

sujigestion  respecting,  &c 12, 13 

tribe,  each,  in,  organized  Government  of.  &c 9 

tribes  of,  high  rank  of,  in  education,  intelligence  and  progress,  See 9 

wealth  and  prosperity  of,  &c       9 

nnasMignod  lands  of,  negotiations  to  open,  to  settlement,  &.c 59 

wild  tribes  in,  settlement  of,  uncompromising  hostility  to 10, 11 

women.    (^>«  Indians,  women.) 

Indians,  agriculture  among,  etlectH  of.  upon  civilization  of 3 

aud  education  among,  handmaids 5 

increai>ed  interest  of,  in 4 

self-HUHtaining,  through,  &.c 5 

{Het  Indian  agriculture.) 

allotment  of  lands  to.  In  severalty,  policv  of,  &c 233, 247, 254,  261, 270, 274, 285, 296, 314, 340, 

^  348,  361.  362,  309, 385,  388,  394, 395, 398, 413,  419,  562-581 

annuity  goods  and  supplies  for.  purchase  of,  &c 41,  42 

appro] iriat ions  for,  by  Congiess.  for  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  on  non-paying  stock 

held  in  trust  by  Government,  &.c 516 

arms  aud  ammunition  to.  sale  of,  deprecated.  &c 27 

at  bay  on  lands  not  held  by,  as  tribes,  ice : 480 

barbarous  influences  surrounding,  evil  effects  of,  &c 428 

«*bUnket,"&c 240,  260,  301,  313,  334,  338,  375,  404,  405,416 
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Indlani,  "bUnket,"  never  titltbe soil,  Sic 4 

Dunil>erof 4 

brain  workers,  not  elaborate  or  laboriuas.  by  inberitonce  or  otberwise,  See 428 

bread,  muat  earn  their,  iu  thi^  sweat  of  their  faces,  &.c  428 

Canadian  Government,  practical  instrnotions  of,  under,  good  work  of,  &,o 479 

care,  stronf^aud  wine,  need  of,  by,  &c 480 

caah  payments  to,  d:c 42-44 

census  of,  &.o...  227,  234,  237, 238.  240.  243,  245,  246.  252,  255,  200.  264,  274,  277,  289.  290, 295, 298, 

300,  309,  319.  320,  322-324,  329,  336,  339,  341,  855,  363,  865,  366,  374-376,382.397, 

403,  406,  413,  415,  421,  430,  431,  562-578 

certain  State  stocVaof.  condition  of.  &c 518,519 

cbarcbes  of,  no  sanctnarifn  for  female  virtue,  &c 454 

paMtors  of.  uowei  lenA  to  protect  their  female  wards.  &.c 454 

young  mai(fens.  blankets  thitiwu  over,  even  in  doors  of,  and  forced  away  to 

prostitation,  drc 454 

citizenship  of,  an  ennRx  on,  by  Charles  Miles,  a  Sac  and  Fox,  extract  from,  See 475,477 

e  ffec  t  o  t .  &  c 6-« 

policy  of.  Siv 236,  332,  332,  389,361,862,366,  388,  477 

practical  ditticultiea  of,  in  Congress,  not  in.  Sec 480 

1  eq  uiremen ts  ot,  6cc 6-8 

when  desirable. 6-8 

salvation  of.  in,  &c 480 

civilization,  allotments,  hnustwi.  &c.,  table  showing 562-581 

attempted,  of,  without  tiie  aid  of  the  civil  law,  will  prove  "the  work  of 

•     Sisyphus,"  &c  454 

habits  of  centuries,  change  in.  lianl.  &o 477 

dropped  by,  in  their  advance  towards,  &.o 477 

labor  not  a  disgrace  an  nnef nl  leaeon  to,  in.  Sec 477 

of.  (Education  an  indispensable  factor  in,  &c       j 229 

industry  and  education  powerful  cooperating  forces  of 5 

judicious  expenditure  or  large  sums  aopolutely  necessary.  Sec 229 

poMsibiltty  of.  establishetl.  &o .'  ,. 477 

progress  of,  &c  . .  .229.  234. 236, 238, 239, 241, 257. 266, 267, 275, 281, 287, 294, 296, 800. 

339, 359, 361, 362. 363. 380, 388-390, 392, 397, 404, 409, 415, 427,488, 

475-481, 562-578 
small  appropriations  for,  false  economy  and  inexcusable  loss  of  time. .         229 

relentless,  pressed  on  all  sides  by.  See 480 

steady  progress  of,  many  in.  Sec 477 

concentration  of,  economy  of.  Sec 12 

tierce  and  uncompromising  opposition  to,  &o 10 

policy  of.  Sec 8-12 

contact  of,  with  indnstrious  and  intelligent  whites,  civilizing  influence  of,  dtc 361,862 

criminal,  religioiis,  and  vital  statistics  of,  dec 582-595 

crimes  of,  jurisdiction  over,  &c 19 

dangerous  or  troublesome,  penal  colony  for,  establishment  of,  nrged,  Sec 263 

development  and  progress  of,  hopeful  signs  of 4 

disbursements  for,  from  appropriations  for  Indian  department  for  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1885 530-539 

ednoational  training,  test  of.  reconi  of  at  home.  Sec 479 

education,  compulsory,  of,  reasons  for,  Sec 427,428 

of,  en  tirel3' practical.  Sec 468 

failures  of,  small  proportion  of.  Sec 480 

inadeonate  means  provided  for,  Sec 480 

proved  on  reservation,  Sec 480 

sometimes  cover  six  or  seven  3*ear8,  Sec 480 

the  great  civilizer  of,  Sec 341 

(See  Indian  schools.) 

failure  of,  in  reai*onin;j  powers,  «frc 428 

farmer,  one  good,  for  every  one  hundred  families  of,  i&c 479 

farmers,  practical,  for,  appropriation  for 24 

^ood  results  obt4iined  from  appointment  of 25 

farming  of.    (See  Indian  agriculture.) 

farms  and  homes  of,  &c 3 

Ave  civilized  tril)e8  of.  population  of 4 

fUnds  of,  held  in  trust  by  Goveniuientin  lion  of  investment,  Sec 514 

ffreat  imitators,  &.C 419 

Hampton  (Va.;  Hchool  for,  advanced  class  of,  an  entirely  new  feature  of.  Sec 466 

instruction  of,  methods  of,  Sec 466 

re]>ort  on,  by  MIhh  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Sec..         406 
atrricultural   division    of,   orpin ization.    instruction,    and 

'methods  of.  &o 474 

report  on,  by  Mr.  Albert  Ilowe,  Sec  474, 475 

AsiatiOH,  applications  of,  for  instruction  in,  Sec 462 

1>ay.  at.  on  lands  not  held  by,  as  tribes.  Sec 480 

Itlack  and  red  raros  at,  each  helpful  of  the  other,  Sec 462 

labor,  dignity  of,  instruction  in,  Sec.         462 

mingling  of,  working  well.  Sec 462 

most  capable   of  both,   shonld   be 

trained  as  teachers,  d:o 462 

same  lessons  needed  by,  &o 462 

Canadian  Government,  practical  instructions  of,  under,  good 

work  of.  &c 479 

c it i /.en ship  of,  education  the  ground  work  of.  Sec 477 

essay  on,  by  Thomas  Miles,  a  Sax  and  Fox, 

extract  from.  Sec 475,477 

civilization  of,  habits  of  centuries,  change  in.  hard,  Sec 477 

dropped  by,  in  their  ad- 
vance towards.  Sec ...        4 
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Indians,  Hampton  ( Va.)  echool  for,  oiTilization  of,  lal>or  not  a  disgrace,  a  lesson  to,  in,  Sec 477 

legiKlHrioij  beuefioial  to,  neglected  by  Honse 

of  Representatives.  &.c 48C 

posrtiiiilities  of,  eHtabiisbed,  4:c 477 

seed  of.  sown  broadcast,  ■worthy  of  Govern- 
ment's Httcntiou,  &^c 462 

8toa<ly  progress  of  many  towards,  Sec 477 

cottages  at,  actaal  life  in,  value  of  lessons  of^Scc 462 

families  educated  in,  encouragement  of,  Sec  ...  462 

mutual  support  secured  from  lessons  in.  Sec...  462 

New  Orleans,  occupants  of,  tuition  of.  pledged.  462 
two  new,  funds  for,  pledged  by  churches  of 

New  Orleans,  Sec 462 

supplied  by  Utica  ladies, 

KewYofk,  &c 462 

diet  kitchen  of,  an augements  ard  methods  of,  &c 470 

description  of,  «fcc   470 

meals  served  in,  number  of,  dtc 470 

report  on,  by  Miss  E.  F.  Patterson,  Sec 470 

education  of,  failures  of,  small  propoition  uf.  Sec  480 

inadequate,  nieans  provided  for,  (fee  480 

sometimes  covi-is  six  or  seven  years.  Sec 480 

proved  on  reservation.  &c           480 

elementary  branches  of,  diiticulties  in  teaching,  illustrations 

of.  Ace            465 

insi  ruction  iu.  difliculties  of,  Sec  ..  465 
pojiils  of,  methods  and  work  with, 

oiiginal,  <&:c 465 

report  on.  by  Miss  Harriot  A.  Hol- 

brook,  &.C 465 

English  in,  diihcnities  in  masteiing.  Sec 464 

report  on,  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Tileston,  Sec 464 

teaching  of,  method  of,  Ai-G 464 

farmer,  good,  to  everyone  bundreu  families  of,  practical 

results  of,  &c 479 

Fletcher,  Miss  Alice,  work  of,  at  New  Orleans  exposition, 

results  of,  &c                    462 

Government  rations,  false  and  pernicious  system  of,  Sec. ..  480 
graduates  of,  engaged  in  civilized  employment,  statiatica 

showing.  Sec    477, 478 

record  of,  from  agents  and  missionaries,  since 

return  to  homes,  &c 478,479 

hospital  for,  will  complete  accommodations  of,  &c 462 

house-work  class  of,  at  Winona,  methods  and  discipline  in.  469 

duties  of  pupils  of,  &c 468 

gratifying  success  of,  «fcc  469 

report  on,  by  Miss  Lovey  A.  Mayo 469 

sickness  among,  Sec           469 

hydra-headed  control  of,  makes  progiess  of,  difficnit,  &c . . .  480 

ignorance  of,  responsibility  for,  &c 476 

improvement  of,  means  of,  increased,  hopwl  fur.  Sec 479 

Indian  couples  at,  money  )»roposed  to  l>e  loaucd  to,  Sec 462 

question  has  become  the  Indian  crisis,  Sec 480 

reservation  system  must  go.  Sec 480 

schools  of,  classes  of,  average  c»f,  &c 462 

Jwnefits  of,  small  average  of,  &o 462 

iust ruction  in,  methods  and  description 

of,  &c 463 

interesting  and  encouraging  incidents  in 

lifeof,&c 463.464 

Miss  Josephine  E.  Richards  in  charge, 

report  from 462 

outgoing  and  incoming  parties  of,  inter- 
est centered  in,  Sec 462 

pupils  of  number  «»f,  dec 464 

results  of  work  nt;  illustration  of,  <tc  ...  462,463 

echool  lists  of,  great  changes  in,  d:c 462 

tribes  represenleil  in,  Sec 464 

why  he  is  not  yet  civilized,  (Jcc 475 

woman,  the,  brave  a  lord  of  creation,  Sec 476 

brave,  pastimes  of,  Sec 476 

braves  did  verv  little  work,  &c 476 

civilization,  advance  of,  in,  &c 476 

as   high    m    .she  rises  in 
scale  of,  just  so  high  will 

rise  the  Indian  race  in  .  476 

drudge  of  Indi.m  society  in  past  time.  476 

educatiou  of,  equally  with  the  man.  &.c  476 
essay  on,  by  Zallie"  Rubow,  a  Yankton 

Sioux 475 

firl,  an  only,  in  family  of,  a  pet,  Sec 476 

ndian  race  the  work  of,  in  the  past.  Sec  476 
intense  and  enduring  love  of,  for  her 

children,  «fcc                               476 

life  of,  l»eueticial  change  in,  &,c 476 

males  in  schiml  should  be  tanzht  the 
courtesy  and  respect  for,  of  whites 

forwom'an.  Sec 476 
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Indians,  Hampton  (Va. )  school  for,  Indian  woman,  the,  noglected  too  lone,  &c 470 

parental  love  in.  onaracteristica  of,  Slc.  470 
of  stronger  than  that  of 

white  woman.  &c 476 

purchased  sometimes  as  wives,  Sec...  470 
nsoally    hy   the  man  she 

loves,  &^c 470 

the  ci vilizer  of  Indian  race,  &.c 470 

conservatorof  Indian  society.  &c.  470 
tipi,  laborious  and   degraded  life  of, 

in.Jtc 470 

society  of,  rules  of,  &c 470 

Indians,  law  abiding  if  let  alone,  dec 470 

not  savages,  &c 470 

Justice  to,  eamestuess  of  present  administration  in  do- 
In  jf.  &c    479 

landn  in  sovcralt}'  to.  twenty  tribes  of.  ready  to  take,  dtc ..  479 
laundry  class  of,  *'  big  shoct— can't  wash  !"  an  interesting 

incident,  (i^c        409 

methods  and  duties  of,  &c 409 

n^port    on.  bv   Miss   Georgie    Washing- 

ton,4:c.   ..* : 409 

washing  at  first  the  hardest  work  for  In> 

dian  girl,  &c 409 

little  boys'  homes  of,  encoui-aging  success,  An 471, 472 

instruction  and  methods  of,  &c 471 

report  on,  by  Miss  Irene  H.  Stans- 

bury,  &c.  ..* 471 

mechanical  drawing  class  of,  organisation  and   methods 

of,  &.0 473 

report  on,  by  Miss  Kate  Ba- 
le er,  &.o 1 478 

medical  report  of,  by  Dr.  Martha  M.  Waldron 475 

millions,  which  pauperize,  voted  for,  4&c '. 480 

missionaries' fear  of .  &c 475 

natural  history  and  botany  class  of,  animal  and  plant  life, 

crude   and    false  no- 
tions of,  &c 407 

methods-  of  instnxc- 

tion  in.  Sec     407 

organs    of    animals, 

total  ignorance  of. .  407 
i-bport   on,   by   Miss 

Elaine  Goodale 407 

surprising  ignorance 
and      nnexpected 

knowledge  of,  in,  du:  467 

normal  class  of,  met  hods  of  instruction  in,  &c 467, 468 

night  clsRs  of,  composition  of,  &c 468 

studies  of,  in.  iko 468 

report  on.  by  Miss  Helen  W.  Ludlow 467 

studies  of,  in.  list  of,  &o 468 

organizations  for  protection  of,  &,c         480 

practical  UMiching  of,  Government  recognition   of,  need 

and  wisdom  of,  «Scc 479 

printing  ofhce  of,  report  on,  by  Mr.  William  ('.  W.  Bctts.  474 

public  sentiment,  back  of,  a  real  difficulty,  &.c  480 

pulmonary  diseaseM  among,  a  marked  feature  of.  Sec 475 

pupilH  of,  comparison  betwenn,  and  pupils  of  other  races, 

almost  impossible,  ikc    465 

from  Lower   Brule   and   Ufow  Creeks,   serious 

d(«th  rate  among.  Sec    461 

two.   encouraged  bj*  father  to  run  away  from, 

had  etlbcts  of,  &c  .  - .  461,462 

red  and  colored  races,  wars  of  the  wliite  man  in  support  of.  475 

reli^iious  Hervices  at.  attendance  at,  &c 472 

work  of,  report  on,  by  Kov.  J.  J.  Gruvatt^  Sec...  472, 473 

return  of,  to.  A:c '. 480 

"HHvaue"  and  "  wild,'*  words  that  shonld  be  done  away 

veitli.  &c  475 

Huviti£eM,  ird  and  ^ft*iiite,  which  mont  to  bo  dreaded.  Sec 475 

wljite,  r»*d,  black,  and  yellow.  Sec        475 

school,  three  yi-air?*  at.  the  bcHt  training  for.  Sec 479 

Hchooli,  Hubofdinatr.  of,  report**  from,  Sec       462-476 

sewing  school  ot,  method  ot  inatruction  in,  «.V.c 468,469 

proficiency  of,  &c 469 

report  on,  by  Lucy  A.  Seymour,  Sec 468 

sick  at,  care  of,  incidents  and  methmls  of.  Sec 470 

report  on,  by  MIsa  Lucv  Lovejoy,  Sec  ...  470 

students  of,  English  language  a  tremendous  task  for.  Sec.  461 

vocabulary,  quick  to  acquire  but  slow 

to  use,  &o 461 

industrial  work,  do  well  in.  Sec 461 

mental,  moral,  and  religions  development  of, 

satisfactory.  Sec 401 

physically,  not  strong,  as  a  rule,  &c 401 
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IndiaoSj  Jiampton  (Va.)  scbo<d  for,  Atndeoti  of,  roboAtoom  of,  not  promoted  by  getting  their  * 

bread  by  act  of  CoDgresB,  dec 4<H 

trainiog  at,  tent  of.  his  record  at  borne,  &:c 479 

shopif  of,  embarraaameiit  of,  from  uniiaual  sick- 

De88,4u; 474 

organization  of.  and  work  in.  6lc 474 

report  on,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  McDowell 473,474 

treaty  debt  of,  pa>inentof,  benefits  of.  &c 479 

oncivilized  rac^^n,  Hcbool  for,  illuatration  of,  Sec 462 

onflzed  relations  of.  Sec 480 

weak,  half-eqnipped  f»chool8  of,  will  not  practically  train 

tboroa)?faly.  &,c 479 

white  man.  one  killed  by.  &.C           475 

man'a  dreaa.  reaijona  why  net  worn  by.  Sec 475 

men.  aix  Indiana  killed  by,  dec  — 475 

wigwam  of,  boya'  cottage.  |>fculiar  chartn  of.  dec 470 

home  life  at,  ileacriptlon  of,  dt«' 470,471 

opportunitiea  of.  dec 470 

rep4>rt  on.  by  M  r    Dudley  Talbot,  dec 470 

Winona,  social  lilc  at,  d«'li(;htfiil,'and  highly  beneficial  to.  472 

leiM^rt    ou.    by    Miaa  Caroline   K. 

Knowlea.t.       472 

reunions,  feativals,  and  enjoymenta 

oltSec 472 

work  for,  reanlta  of,  aince  1W8,  dec  477 

yootb  of,  not  getting  a  thorough  practical  training.  Stc..  479 

Haskell  Inatitnte,  for,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  apples,  pears,  and  p^-aohea,  orchards  of,  dec. .  455 

attendance  at  and  progress  of,  dec 455, 400 

buildings  for,  erection  and  description  of. 454, 455, 457 

citizens,  donation  of.  accepted,  dec 454 

of  Lawreuc4*.  Kansas,  offer  land  for 

establishment  of,  dec 454 

employes  of.  number  and  duties  of,  dec 455 

entertainments  at,  dec 400 

fiarm  of,  cropa  on.  acrfrage  of,  dec 456 

hiatory  of;  brief;  dec  454,455,401 

Indian  edocation.tcntative  relation  of.  to,deo..  401 
industries,  all   prominent,  connected  wttii 

home  life,  might  be  taught  in  . .  459 
in,  multiplication  of,  precluded 

bv  small  appropriations,  dec  ..  459 

instruction  in,  dec 458 

industrial,  methods  of;  in.  dec 459 

lands  of,  fenced,  dec             455 

meadow  and  pasture  of,  unbroken  prairie  of; 

acreage  of,  dec 455 

moral  and  religious  instructions  in,  dec 400 

opening,  formal,  of;  date  of,  dec 455 

of,  arrangements  for,  dec 455 

plans  for,  adopteo,  dec 454 

progress  of.  epitome  ot,  during  year 450, 400 

property',  fixed,  of,  first  cost  of;  dec 457 

pupils  of,  ailments  of;  dec .' 456 

characteristics  of,  dec 450,400 

desertions  frequent  among,  dec  . . .  456 

discipline  among,  dec 459 

examination  and  quarantine  of  to 
prevent  spread  of  eruptive  oiS' 

faaes.  dec   456 

invalida  among  sent  home  at  earn- 

/                                                         eat  request  of  friends  of,  &.c 456 

ol>edlent,  d:c 459 

pneumonia   prevailing    disease 

among,  dec      456 

sickness  and  death  among,  effect 

of,  dec 456 

of  sound  health,  greater  care  should' 
have  been  exercised  In  the  selec* 

tion  of,  dec 456 

sanitary  supervision  to  prevent  sickness,  dec.  450 

scboc'I  work  of.  plan  of,  4&C — •. 458 

sick  rooms  of,  arrangements  and  appliances 

of,dcc...  456 

site  for,  selected 454 

social,  moral,  and  religious  aspects  of,  dec  ...  456, 460 

steam-machinery  for,  treating  of,  by,  dec 455 

stock  of,  number  of,  dec 455 

supervision  of.  regulations  governing,  dec...  400,461 
the  simplest  of  business  prob> 

lems,  ^c 460 

supplies  and  employes  of,  least  possible  out- 
lav  for.  the  ruiH  of,  &c 456 

teachers  of,  regulations  governing,  dec 458 

ventilation  of,  dec 455 

vital  statistics  among,  dec 456 

heathen  or  barbarous  customs  among,  evil  effects  of,  Acq 21 

higher  mauhoo<l  among,  development  of 6 
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Indians,  home  in duences  of,  ignorant,  soperati tioas,  and  barbarona,  &c 428 

horseH  and  other  Ktock  of,  ahoula  be  taii^bt  to  take  better  oare  of,  &c * .  300 

hon»e-HteaUiiK  among  some  of,  reKar<le<l  as  a  virtue,  &o 437 

bouses  of.  description  of.  &c 253, 25«,  261, 267, 278, 294, 296.  340, 357, 432,  S02>581 

hydra-beaded  control  of,  luskes  progress  of,  ditttcult,  Sco 480 

ignorance  of,  respousibility  for,  1&.0 476 

improvement  of,  means  ufi  hope  for  increased,  &c '. 479 

Indian  question,  the  crisis  of,  6iC 480 

indolenceof,  &.o 245.246,260,369 

industrial  school  of,  at  AlbuQuerque  (N.  Mcx.),  Apaohe,  Pima,  Pueblo,  and  Ute  tribes, 

children  of,  attendance  of,  at,  dec 480, 481 

np])liances  for,  many  needed  by,  6cc 489 

a ttondnnce  at  and  condition  of,  &c 480 

boys  and  girls  of,  employment  of,  in  domestic  'vrork.  481 

bnive8  at,  transformation  of,  Slc 461 

buildings,  new  and  commodious,  for.  dec 480 

,  old,  inconvenient,  and  unnealthy,  &c....  480 

Christian  ethics,  principles  of.  taught  at,  &c 481 

Christianity,   foundation  truths  ot,  taught  at,  as 

essential  rules  of  right  living,  6cc 481 

civilization  of,  suggestions  as  to  measures  for,  &c...  481 
day  boarding  schools  for,  within  easv  reach  of  homes 

of,  urged.,  dec 481 

«  multiplication  and  mainte* 

nance  of,  &c 481 

tai  m  of,  cultivation  of,  dec 481 

furniture, pumps,  d:c.,  money  ezpen<^ed  for,  6ic ...  480 
hand,  head,  and  heart  of,  training  of,  constantly  in 

view,&c 481 

niggardliness  of  Department  obslruota  vital  and 

pressing  work  of,  dec 481 

organization  of,  date  of,  &c 480 

parent  and  ehild,  relations  of,  fostering  of,  &c 481 

practical  remedy  for  obstruction  of  work  of,  dtc 481 

pupils  of,  aco  teness  and  skill  of  some  of,  dec 481 

ease  with  which,  memorize, tempts  teacher 

to  force,  dec 481 

long  vacations  for,  recommended,  dec 481 

trade  and  bufineas  successfully  taught  to.  481 

work  performed  at,  by.  Sec 481 

ultimate  object  of.  gradual  uplifting  of  race,  dec  . . .  481 

usefulness  and  numbers,  steady  growth  of,  in,  dec  .  480 

industrial  school  of,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  boys'  quarters  of,  crowded,  evil  effects  of,  dec .  445 

charities  in  support  of.  &c 446,447 

girls  of.  placed  in  white  families,  improvement  of  442 

work  of,  statistics  of,  dec 44& 

Government  Indian  policy,  debasing  effects  of,  447 

industries  of,  statistics  of,  dec 440-443 

taught  in,  dec, 441,442 

New  Orleans  exhibit  of,  widespread  attention 

attracted  bj*,  dec .,. 445,446 

population  of  dec 440 

pupils  of,  methods  and  success  of,  in  educating.  440, 441 
placed  among  white  families,  record 

of,  dec 440,441 

sanitary  condition  of,  excellent,  dec 446 

school-room  work  of,  organization  and  methods 

of,  A:c 443,444 

workshops  of,  ai  tides  made  in,  dec 442 

workniaiiHliip  of,  excellent,  dec 442 

industrial   school  of,  at  Chilocco,  Ind.  Ter.,  appliances  ai,  for  conduct  of,  first 

order  of.  &c 448 

attendance  at,  d:c 447 

*  authority,  no  regularly  constituted 

at,  d'c* 448 

cattlemen,  herds  of.  located  on  farm 

of,  dec 448 

with  their  henlH,  defy  all 

interference  with,  cVc. .  448 

cattle  of  hortlof,supplie.s  beef  to.  dec  448 
crops    of,   nil.    ]ilAuted,    have   done 

well,  &c 448 

drunkenness  at,  prevalent,  Ac 448 

farm  and  stock  of.   wholly  employ 

boysof,  iVc ." 448 

fainiing    nnd     ^ii-azing,    lands     of, 

adapted  to,  dec 448 

stock  1  aisiug,  op]>or- 
tunit\  for,  excel- 
lent.'&c 448 

stock-raising,    and    trades, 

policy  respecting  doubtful  448 

farm  of,  race-course  laid  out  on,  dec.  448 

yieldof,  &c 448 

f iris  at,  instruction  to.  dec 448 
orse  racing  and    whisky  drinking 

favorite  aninsemen Is  at,*  drc 448 

horseH,  innlcb,  and  ponies  of,  use  of, 

in  fanning.  Sec. 448 
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Indiana,  indastrial  school  of,  at  'Chilocco,  Ind.  Ter.,  Indians  come  and  go  at  pleasure  and 

do  as  they  please  while  at,  ^o 448 

land  of,  acreage  of,  set  apart  for.  Ac  448 
good,  and  well  adapted  to 

farming  and  grazing,  dco.  448 
security  of,  to.   by  a  more 

ptrfccl  title,  &c 448 

Inudg  of,  acreage  of.  under  cultiva- 
tion, 6cc 448 

location  of,  See 447 

unfavorable  in  most  re- 
spects. Sec 447 

murder,  State  authorities,  miles  dis- 
tant, onlv  power  to  make  arrests 

for,  Scc..\ ....  448 

school-room  exercises  of,  instruction 

embraced  in,  &c 448 

shops    and    facilities    for    learning 

tradec,  no,  furnished  to,  &c 448 

•  success  of,  undetermined,  &c 448 

trades,  employment  of,  at,  little  op- 
portunity niipplied  to,  ScAi 448 

work  animals  tor,  more  of,  needed.  448 
•of,  marred  and  neutralized  by 

lack  of  a nthority,  &.c 448 

industrial  school  of,  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  atteudance  at,  &c 448, 449 

boys  of,  cheerfully  abandoned  their  quarters  to 

girls,  dec 449 

found  quarters  in  bam,  <fcc 449 

buildings,  new,  for.  plans  of,  approved,  &,c 449 

capacity  of,  increase  of,  &c 448 

farm  of,   slashing,  grubbing,  and   plowing  on, 

acreage  of 450 

girls'    building  at,   in   midst  of  snow-storm, 

burned  to  ground,  dto 446 

material  of,  destruction  of,  at 

tireof.&c  449 

gracluating  class  of,  concert  gi  ven  by,  Sec 451 

grain,   hay,  and  vegetables,  supply  of,  for  one 

year,  &.c    450 

industrial  departments  of,  not  making  a  good 

showing,  &c 449 

land  suitable  for  farm  for,  three  donations  of  ..  449 

little  to  do  at,  &c 449 

mechanics*  shops  of,  atai  istical  showing  of  &c . .  449 
music,    instrumental   and   vocal,    proficiency 

of,in,&o.  451 
talents  of, 

for,  &c..  451 

Kewberg  farm  of,  acreage  of,  &^c 449 

.  heavily  timbered,  &c 449 

provisions  and  dry  goods  of,  saved  from  fire,  &c.  449 
pupils  for,    refuxed,  for  want  of  accommoda- 
tions, &c 451 

of,  tribes  represented  by,  &c 451 

quarters  for,  erection  of,  without  delay,  urged,  448 
larger  and  more  convenient,  appropria- 

ation  for.  erection  of,  &.C  448,449 

of,  ciowded,  through  fii-e  and  inclement 

weather,  &c  . . 448 

Salem  farm  of,  acreage  under  cultivation,  &o...  449 
Chemawa,  name  given  to  station  * 

of,&c , 449 

location  of,  &c 449 

main  body  of.  removed  to,  dec. . .  449 

organization  of,  at.  dec 449 

sparsely  timbered,  dec 449 

woi  k  on.  Sec 449 

sanitary  condition  of,  good,  dec 451 

school  age,  uun)ber  of,  of  tribes  repi'esented  by 

pupils  of,  dec 461 

room  work  of,  not  without  good  resulta.  450 

results  of,  in  detail  dec 450, 451 

slashing,  clearing,  and  grubbing,  instruction  of^ 

in,  dec 449 

snow-bound  at,  for  weeks,  dec 449 

temporary  arrangements  at,  in  consequence  of 

fire,  dec 449 

tribes  represented  in.  only  school  accessible  to.  451 

trying  time  at,  after  fire,  no  murmur  during,  dec.  449 

jidnstrial  school  of,  at  Genoa,  Kebr.,  attendance  at,  dec 451 

bo^'s  of,  industry  of,  the  rule  of,  dec 454 

bnck-yard  at,  product  of,  dec 452 

with  two  kilns,  opened  at,  dec 452 

buildings,  new,  no,  added  during  year 451 

catarrhal  conJunctiTitis  epidemic  among,  dec ... .  453 
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ludiiras,  induatriid  school  of,  at  Genoa,  Kebr.,  church ea  of,  maidena  forced  fven  from  doon  of, 

to  proAtitution.  &c 454 

no  Minctuanes  for  female  virtue,  &o  454 

powi:rle8M  to  proti^ct  female  wards.  454 
civil iaation  of.  allattf'mpts  at  without  aid  of  law 

will  be  ab«rtivf 454 

death  and  incarubles  amonfir.  Sec 453 

debaucherieii,  violent,  of,  extensiou  of  civil  law 

over,  the  only  cur  A  for,  (Sec  454 

drea«,  no  nile  for.  en  forced  among,  &.c 454 

of,  that  of  whitofl,  &c    454 

cniploy^M  of.  marked  oAiciency  of,  SiC 454 

farm  of,  acreaf(e  of,  iVc 452 

^                                                   ioiat ion  of,  &c 451 

I'nioo    Pacific  Railway,    passage   of, 

through.  SiC 451 

farming  prodiicta of 452 

farm  work  of,  all.  p<M  formed  by  pupil.t  of,  Sec...  452 
girlH,  of.  Akill  and  induNtry  of*  in  making  their 

own  drea-scM.  At        454 

homM  life,  all  dnllra  of,  taught  at.  &c 453 

hou!)e  work  of,  perft»rmed  by  pnpila  of,  Sec 453 

laundry  for.  deHcription  of.  Sec    454 

with  bath-roonia,  completion  of,  be> 

fort*  winter  &c 454 

meehanicA-sliopM,  valuable  auxiliariea  of.  Sec...  452,453 

opening  of,  date  of.  Ae 451 

pupilh  of.  a^rs  of,  Atf 451 

inteient.  induntry,  and  improvement 

of.  hit^h  commendation  ot.  i^c 454 

life  of.  in  camp,  dec 453 

pay  to.  for  ex  I  ra  labor,  dec  454 

pay  t".  nsefully  expended.  Sec 454 

present  atatUN  of,  Arc 453 

sanitary  condition  of,  dec  453 

school  grounds  of,  acreage  of.  d:c 452 

room  of.  im  portant  work  of,  d:c 453 

shed  bunied.  not  yet  rebuilt,  Sec 451 

stock,  number  of,  d:c 452 

of.  care  of,  a  great  civili/cr.  d:c 452 

humanizing  ed'ect  of,  on.  Sec.  452 

MludieH  of,  \c                      453 

HUiToundcd  with  evils  of  camp  life,  of  little  per- 
manent fioml.  Sec 454 

tubereiilar  and  scrofuloim  diseases  among,  dec..  453 
of,  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  agricultural  department  of,  difliculties  and  la- 
bors of,  Jkc .               . .       488 

attendanee  at,  and  progress  and  condition  of.dcc.  4^3, 484 

boot  and  nhou  ahop,  repaiiing  in.  •&:c 4»6 

boys'  cla^aes  of  instruction  in.  il-c 483 

of,  divided  int<t  two  clasaert,  dec 485 

fisheries  of.  A  »• 486 

shot  as  slaves.  d:c 489 

8«ild  into  slav»'t  V,  dec 489 

buildings  elected  for,  A  •    .'..  482 

new,  for,  ei  cct  ion  of.  A:o   484 

carpenter  shop  of.  builiiugs  for,  and  work  in..  486 
civili/.atlon  ot.  onponed  and  hindered  by  Gov- 
ernment olhcialH.  A-c             * 489 

conflict  of  authority  te.Hpecting  &c 486-489 

court."*.  dcci<tiourt  of.  destructive  of,  dec 488 

employes  of.  list  of.  dec  484 

farm,   fxperiuicntal,  of.  in  ascertaining  crops 

bj'.'^t  adHptod  to  country,  d:c 486 

girls' cla-^.st-a  of,  in.«*trucl ion  in.  Ace 485 

ot,  divided  into  three  clas.sfs,  dec 485 

forced    into    Itto    of    prostitution   by 

agency  of  the  courts,  dec 488,489 

sale  of.  protection  against,  dec 482 

sold   by  their  mothers  for  basest  pur- 

,                       pcjseN.  dec 482 

ten  ycsiis  old,  accused  of  witchcraft  ..  489 
injunction  asainst,    through  malice  of  Fnited 

States  orticiaN.  &c 486 

inteie.sting  oriirin  and  history  of.  Ac 482,483 

.indicia]  o]ip!c«f«ion  of  othcers  of.  Ac i86-4S9 

orticial  interference  in  atlairs  of,  re«*ull  of,  A:c 486-489 

opening  of,  date  of.  A,  c 483 

jmpila  of.  manual  labor  of.  per  formed  by,  dec 485 

sorcerv  and  witchcraft  charged  against  pupils 

of.  &c 488,489 

studies  or  instmction  at.  dec 485 

teachers  in  charge  of.  A:  c 483 

tribes  repivsented  in,  A-c 484 

industries  of,  dec 228, 236, 238,  239. 252,  261,  278,  2JM.  295.  296. 313,  368. 375,  381.  382,  385, 416, 432 
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Indiaoa  in  MinneaoU.  Wisconsio,  and  Michigan,  removal  of.  to  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth 

reaervationA 12 

Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  ^d  Dakota,  removal  of,  to  tlie  Hat  Head  and  Great 

Sioux  re»ervationH  ..  32 

Nevada,  Upper  California.  Oregon,  and  Waithiucton  Territone»,  removal  of,  to  the 

Yakama  ri«a(*rvatiou         12 

intellectual  ability  of,  le^H  than  that  of  whites,  &.o  428 

iutereat  collected  for,  made  nince  November  1.  1884,  falling  due  aince  July  1,  |884 516 

on  certain  State  l)ond8,  the  intereat  on  wh ich  ia  ref^nl'arly  paid.  Sec         515 

United  SUtea  bonda.  &c 515 

instice  to,  earneatneaa  of  preaent  AduiiniAtrar  on  in  doin^;,  Sec 47{^ 

labor  of,  miaoellaneona  prodncta  of,  atatiatira  Hhowinjr,  ^c C08-62O 

performed  by,  Matiatica  ahowin^;.  Sec 582-585 

landa  cultivated  by,  acreage  of  ..  ^ 4 

for.  bill  for  allotment  of,  paaaage  of,  urged 7. 15 

in  aeveralty  to.  propriety  of,  &c 4,  5, 8, 13. 15 

t"wt»nty  tVlbea  of,  ready  to  take,  Sec 479 

of,  bereavement  of,  by  white  men 4 

character  and  deHcription  of,  &c 240, 241, 

249,  278,  205, 300,  301, 818,  325. 327, 336, 338, 340, 347. 355, 395 

cjaantity  of,  under  cuIUvntion  duriug  laat  three  yeara 4 

reoeipta  and  diaburaenienta  of.  on  account  of  aalca  of,  aince  November  1, 

1884,&c 517 

anrplua,  parchaae-uiouey  for,  application  of,  to  civilization  of 4, 13 

invoatment  of,  by  Government  in  tmat  for 4, 11 

of,  by  Oovemnient 4, 11, 12 

retention  of,  by  Governnumt,  in  tmat,  aa  a  meana  of  protecting 4, 11 

legialation  reapecting,  paaaed  during  Forty -eighth  Congreaa,  aecond  aeaaion 495-510 

(Senate)  beneficial  to.  neglected  by  Houae,  &c    .  480 

liabilitiea.  preaent,  of  the  United  Statea  to  Indian  tribea  under  treaty  atipulationa. 

statement  of . .     524-52i> 

liqnora  to,  evil  effecta  of  fumiahlDg.  &c 236,240, 

263, 294.  326, 337, 340,  364, 375. 381, 385. 880. 388. 396. 408, 410, 437. 44» 

logging  enterpriaea of   . 29-32 

management  of,  practical  policy  for.  &c 4 

manhood  and  peraoaal  independence  among,  encouragement  of S 

mathematica,  philoaophy,  and  logic,  fall  behind  whitf>a  in.  Sec 428 

mechanic  arta,  higher  branched  of,  requiring  planning  and  calculation,  fall  of.  behind 

white  man  in.  Jtc 42ft 

practical  knowledge  of.  common  branchea  of,  readily  acquired  by,  Sec.         428 
medical  snppliea  for.  propoaala  received  and  contracta  awarded  in  New  York  City 

for 824-828 

medicine  men  among,  nemioloua  practicea of,  Sec 285. 291, 294, 304, 877, 400, 403, 41& 

roeniorixe,  eaf^e  with  which,  tenipta  teacher  to  force,  Stc  481 

milliona  which  pauperize  voted  for.  &c     ..     .  480 

miaaiouary  work  among,  &n .  234. 238, 239.  245. 248, 251, 254. 257, 262. 271-273, 275, 281. 288, 298, 299, 
307^309;313.  328.  329.  3,35.  339,  357,  361,  364, 365,  367,  368.  3H3. 385,  390,  399. 405, 412,  413. 418, 431-43$ 

Mormoniam,  aocialiam,  and  kindred  evila  daily  exhibited  in  wild  camp  life  of ,  Sec 454 

murderabv.&c    240.292.302,303,884.396,405.410 

murdera  of  unoffending,  &'c 241,384 

muacle  workera.  hewer«  of  \voo<l  and  drawers  of  water,  only,  Sec 428 

name«  of  tribea  of,  for  whidi  stock  ia  held  in  trust  by  ( J overnment.  Sec 511 

number  of,  who  have  cast  off  the  blanket.  Sec - 4 

obeilience  of.  to  the  lows  ie<itiired •. -.  3 

offenses,  court  of,  &c   ...  22s,  229,  241,  244,  253, 2f»3. 282. 286.  297,  301, 323. 326. 354, 364, 371. 375.  378, 

387,  393.  401.  4U8. 415, 417, 430 
Old  Winnebago  and  Crow  Creek,  reserveof.  Executive  9rder  restoring  landa  of,  to  pub- 
lic domain 548 

organization  for  benefit  of.  Arc 480 

outbreaks  of,  rumora  of.  cVc  241,300,302,303 

patents  for  landa  to.  is»»ue  of.  &c 15 

penal  colony  for  tmuble.Honie  or  dangerous,  eatabliahment  of,  ur<:od.  Sec 263 

police  of.     (See  Indian  police  ) 

policy.  (Tovcrnnient.  in  treatment  of.  debasing  results  of.  Sec 447 

polyiramy  anuing.  &«■ 257,285,294.318,378,380,400 

population  of,  in  the  several  States 4,562-581 

United  Si  ut4-«    .         3.4 

productions  and  pmpeity  of,  statisticH  showing  increase  in,  &c 621 

ijublic  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  real  ditliculty,  SiC. 4H0 

*ueblo  tribes  tif.  citi/ens  undei  treaty  t»l(»uadalnpe  Hidalgo.  iScc , 480.481 

rations.  Governuienf.  r.iUi»  and  pernicious  system  of.  «fec 480 

reas(»ninu  powi-js  of,  limited.  Ac     428 

resei  \ations.  uit-at,  of.  aunoviine*' to  atrentji  in  charge  of,  See. '{."il 

•b'tiime-t  to,  A.C 351,361 

h«Miii'>«t earls,  inalienable  on.  for,  Ac 3r»l,  362 

niaint«'n:<nce  of,  no  irood  reasons  lor,  Ac 351,  361 

management  of,  difiicult  on,  Jtc » -  S.'il.  3tU 

no  iM'Uetit  to.  iStC      351,361 

surplus  lands  of,  invrstnient  of  funds  accruing  from  aalea  of...  3.''il 

method  of  opening,  to  settlement,  &c 351 

opening  of,  to  settlement,  &c 351.361,362 

purchase  of,  by  (rovemment,  &c 351, 361 

wild,  rovinjr  life  of,  encourajied  by,  &c 351 

of.  Executive  oiders  relatiujr  to.  issued  aince  October  3,  1884 548,  .'M9 

lands  cultivated  and  crops  raised  on.  statistics  showing,  Sec 596-607 

uamcM  of  nibes  occnpsing.  agencies  and  area  of,  &c 550-500 

railniadn.  rijrht  of  way  of,  through 33 


r.  sninll.profaraUlelnrv 

WlDnel«|p.  itn<l  Crow 

Item  for.  Hiii'vipeHni' 


luu'^i  Inexhaniilible 

tingpiWi'terfic::: 


WTlDHof,  driHwlt  fur,  nrzeil.  &D 

■cfaool  booka  for,  prgpniuils  tvcelved  anil  contracta  awanleil  in  Kaw  York  Clt7 

MbooUftir.  klDcIeaDil  locAtLoniar,  dlKn-ied,  lie 

alMDilanoe  at,  aad  pracreB*  Mil  condltioa  of.  Ao  .22&  129,231.291.  IS"  ' 

24B.2S0,2S3.2M,2J 
271-273, 278-281, 21 
3I»,S2<I,  322, 123.9; 
'  340, 343, 344, 317. 3( 

4U,  418,4 

•honld  br  off  rwtrvslinna,  rtantmi  why,  ic 

wuak  and  halfequipped.  will  not  tboronghl;  train,  &o  . 
(SulDdiaa  svboola,) 

■air-aapport,  muat  Iw  tKusbt  to  rely  on 

rwpectaud  indivldualily  amona,  ic , 

•iok  and  irDUddcilof,«iDaol1dal«<Ireiiort  of,  Ac 

-' BUtcr  bill"  fur  diapaailioiiurl«Ddaur,pn 

Bute  atooka  bald  In  truaC  for,  Mireopvodan 

■tockof,  DutDtwrandooiidlilan  of,&c... 

atooka  bald  b,T  Government  as  custodian  forrariou*  iribca  _.,  __  

aabaiataoceof,  •ourcaaof,  &u 228, 23li, 240, 2U. 2H, 201, 278, 201. 33R. 310,  W7 

enbalantial  campUnaea  ot,  required,  with  rveatatiODS  of  Bureau ,, .  9 

aun  dante  ainoDE,  A:o a«l,270,3S7 

super  stil ions  of,  Ao 28K,  270.  SS7. 380 

euppUeafur,  proposala  aud  contneta  for,  abnlraclot,  Ac S38-411 

or  cuoda  fur,  proiKiflala  received  wid  CDDtracta  a  warded  in  San  Franciaeo,  Cal,, 

for. .,,' 830-872 

teaoblng,  pmctlcal.  uf,  OoTernniunt  reBOgiiltlDn  of  need  Mid  wlsdoDi  of,  &a 479 


DlnKlbr, 

Tide  wlih,  roBulatlDiior,  *o 

■eaty  debt  of,  lieuelils  ■vciniDX  fWnu,  ie — 

ibal  fund*  of,  r.eciiiillea  hrblfar.ln vested,  A:a 

relation*  at.  abaDdnnnitDt  of.  Ffaould  bo  Impreaaed  upon. 


.  whlfh__ 

cemberl.  I8IU  .. 


pateDlBor  lands  l-»iirdtniudirldi 


to.  carllBcales  ef,  aince  September  1. 1883  . . 


troublea  of,  cauai^  by  uDitrlnc-ipleil  whiii^  lurn.  &o 

true  welfare  of,  MeiMli  uf,  differ  na  to  beat  inuileDf  promoting,  i 

tniatrnnriaandtruatlandaor&r 

unfliedn>lation8or,dimwbackaftnin,£c 

Titltlniihabitiiiif.daniorBllxIncetlei-iiiur.^u 

wild,  afi.  should  lio  dlaarniwl,  £ii 

wome™S!^ivlii^B'tim%a"I[^o™"D5<r'"at"b^n'liir«clc  ^...! 

of  utaltt, dcpen<l. nt  on  nluentioD  ol.iic. 

in  pmiioTliou  l»  r)s<>  of,  In  scale  ol! 


and  cndurlDR  tiaiviilal  love  of.  Slc  .. 

ivneflclalcbaDeeln.&e 

I  luvuiu,  EbanwteriatlcaDr.&o 


life  of.  in  camp^  &i; 

method  of  roariUK  adnpiiil  at  Carlisle.  I'a. ,. 

DD1  eeltiue  u  Miuroitiili  practical  tniininK,  i 

Indiana,  Acoma  Pueblo,  Ni^w  Uviii^u,  a>lol>r-F.  fur  buil>llnR,  Ac  . 


raaakedfor,  by.  Jir. 
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Indians,  Apache,  Arizona,  murderoas  raids  of,  &c iN>4,905 

removal  or  disarm  ine  of.  desperate  resistance  oC  to,  du: 905 

on  tameable,  cruel.  buKMly,  and  destructive,  du) 904 

{See  Arizona,  Indians.) 

Apache,  Indian  Territory,  census  of 309 

l8ee  Indians.  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency.) 

Apache,  Chiricahna  (Ariz.),  ai;rica1ture,  methods  of,  rapid  improvement  of,  in,  &c 0 

success  of,  in,  proof  of  ci^mbilitiea  of  all 

others,  &c -...  • 

Capt.  F.  R.  Pierce.  XJ.  S.  A.,  replaces  Agent  Ford  In 

charge  of.  Sec 40 

captured  by  General  Crook,  in  spring  of  1883,  agreement 

with.  &r. 45 

control  of  all  of  captured,  wholly  under  War  Department.  45 

escaped  from  military  control,  number  of.  Sec 45 

m«*si«ures  against  collusion  of^  with  those  remain' 

ing  on  reservation,  &c 45 

murdering,  pillaging,  and  terrorizing  through  the 

country.  d:o 45 

number  ot  captured,  &c 45 

located  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  dec 45 

management  of.  no  interference  of  Indian  agent  with.  See.  45 

outbreak  of,  in  May  last,  dtc 45 

outlaws  of.  less  guilty  of,  confinement  of.  when  captured, 

in  island  in  Pacific  Ooean,  Sec 

murderooa,  of,    skolking   in   Sierra   Madre 

Mountains.  &c 40 

warlike  and  rebellious,  sympathiee  with  ef- 
forts of  military  to  snpp'reaa,  dus 40 

when  captured,  coercion  of,  to  support  them- 
selves by  manual  labor,  Ste .  40 
confinement  ot  under   mili- 
tary guard,  on  reservation 

farm,d£C 40 

provisions  of  agreement  with.  Ac 45 

enrrfuder  and  disposition  of.  dec 45 

wiltlest  ttib«*  on  continent,  soon  self-sustaining  and  inde- 

p^'udent,  d:c 0 

(^e  Arizona.  Indians,  San  Carlos) 

EAiapaho  (Ind.Ter.)  "Black  Coyote,"  a  chief  of.  house  built  for,  du: 302 

«                          and  Chevf  nne,  dog  soldiers  among,  evil  inflnoice  of,  dus 17 

cbronic  horse-thieves,  dec * 302 

depredations,  practice  of,  among,  general,  dec 301 

easily  managea,  dec 301 

fanning  crops  of.  du: 301 

friendly  conduct  ot  in  late  troubles,  dec 302 

industrial  pursuits,  instruction  ot  in,  &o 302 

lands  of.  area  of,  under  cultivation,  d:c 301 

"Left  Hand,"  a  chief  of.  material  for  house  for,  dec 302 

life  of,  new  lease  of,  last  winter,  dec 301 

•Powder  Face,'  a  chief  of.  material  forhonsefor,  dec 302 

proper  treatment  of.  dec 302 

sanitary  rules,  ignorance  of.  dec 302' 

school  of,  filled  up,  ^^   301 

' '  Tall  Bear, "  a  chief  of,  oxen  stolen  by  two  young  men  of,  dec . .  .  301 

feast  of,  on  stolen  oxen,  dec 301 

friendly  and  engaged  in  farming,  d^ 301 

one  of  the  best,  dec       *    301 

stealing  stock  considered  no  crime  by,  du: 301,303 

threats  siroplv  avail  nothing,  dec 301 

venereal  dist^ases  among,  bad.  d:c 303 

young  men  o^  d*'predation9  and  rascality  of  some.  Sec 301 

many  of,  as  headstrong  as  worst  Cheyenne 301 

4  Set  Cheyenne  Sind  Arapaho.) 

Axmpaho  (Wyoming),  difi^erent  man  from  Shoshone,  dec 430 

happy  only  in  attributes  making  them  beaata,  dec 430 

impudent,  discontented,  sulky  and  dirty,  dee 430 

land,  considerable  of.  fenced,  after  constant  urging,  Ac 430 

of,  acreage  of,  planted,  dec 430 

broken,  acreage,  d:c 430 

fenced  in,  acreage  of,  Ac 430 

lazy,  ignorant,  indolent,  and  beggars,  dec 430 

manhood  oC  degrade<l  by  any  kind  of  labor,  dec 430 

nomadic  habits  oC  govern.  Ax 430 

seed  planted  by  some  of.  ^c 430 

stability  of  purpose  wanting  in,  dec 430 

syphilitic  diseases  among,  causes  of  death  oC  from,  dec 430 

tSee  Indians,  Shoshone  Agency.) 

Aiickaree.  at  Fort  Berth  old  Agency.  Dakota,  number  of.  Ac 205 

A  ■ainaboine.  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  census  of.  dec 3S0 

Fort  Peek  Agency,  Montana,  census  of.  Sec 358 

destitute  condition  of.  Sec 3S0 

(See  Indiana.  Fort  Belknap,  Fort  Peck.) 

BadBirer  (Wia.).  censusof.  Ac 434 

civilization  of,  in  the  main,  well  advanced.  See. 434 

farmer  and  blacksmith  emploN  ed  at.  See 434 

houses,  log.  or.  in  good  condition,  well  fnnuflh«d  and  comfortable. .  430 
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Indluis,  Bad  River  (Wis.),  lodging  of,  great  drawback  to,  &.c 434 

missionary  work  of,  &c 434 

pine  cat  by,  dtc 484 

reserve  of,  area  and  sitaation  of,  &c 484 

fjamis  of,  crops,  good,  insured  by  clearing  of,  d&c 434 

on.  clearing  of,  slow,  &c 434 

soil  of,  riob,  «SuC    434 

heavily  timbered,  &c 434 

schools  of,  attendance  at.  and  support  of,  &o 434 

work  for.  plentiful,  &c           434 

\8ee  Indians,  La  Pointe  Agency). 

Bannaok  and  Shoshone,  bad  effects  of  placing  former  so  near  latter.  Slc 292 

disposition  and  habits  of,  difference  in,  &,q 290 

little  affinity  between  tribes  of,  &c 292 

seldom  intermairy,  dec 29U 

attempted  arrest  uf  two  of,  as  horse  thieves,  &c 292 

census  of.  &c 290 

.  crops  or,  in  1884,  destroyed  by  hail,  dui 290 

disposition  of,  intractable  and  indolent.  Sec 290 

horse  thieves,  &c   292 

plunder  the  industrious  Shoshone,  ice 292 

roving  and  dissolute  habits  of,  contracting  venereal  diseases,  &c 291 

separation  of,  from  Shoshone,  urged,  &c 292 

two  of,  resist  arrest,  and  are  kill^  hfter  a  fight,  dec 292 

{See  Shoshone,  Fort  Hall  Agency.) 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  appropriations  for,  for  remaining  portion  of  year.  Sec  ...  343 

appropiiations  not  sufficient  for  support  of,  &o 343 

butchering,  cleanly  and  systematic  manner  of,  Slc 344 

cattle,  cow  easily  separated  fh>m  herd  of,  stolen,  and 

kille<l,'&c    344 

herd  of,  many  losses  of,  &flf 344 

of,  inability  to  keep,  close  together.  Sco 344 

straying  from  reservation  of,  trouble  from,  Slc  ...  344 

of,  ii^ury  to,  by  storms,  Slc 344 

condition  of,  at  t  entiou  of  Congress  called  to,  dec 343 

crops  of,  good,  <&c 344 

death  rate  less  than  preceding  year.  Sec 343 

farming  of,  dtc 344 

food  for,  extra  allowances  of,  dec 343 

horse-stealing  among,  by  British-American  Indians,  Slc  .  344 

excitement  from,  Slc 344 

the  favorite  pastime  or  business  o{^Slc 344 

lock-up  erected  for  obstreperous,  &c 344 

police  force  of,  efficiency  of,  improvement  in,  Slc 844 

school  of,  additional  room  added  to,  without  cost.  Sec...  344 

attendance  at  and  fair  progress  of,  dec 343,344 

slaught«r-house  Ituilt  for.  See 344 

starvation  of  hundreds  of,  d^c 343 

stock  cattle  of,  purchases  of,  monthly  deliveries  of,  Slc.  345 

supplies,  additional,  purchased  for,  Slc 343 

Blackfeet  at  Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency.  Dakota    242 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of,  Sec 277 

late  aggressive  hostiles,  now  engaged  in  peaceful  avocations,  dec 282 

Bois  Forte  or  Net  Lake,  Wisconsin,  census  of,  Slc 434 

reserve  of,  area  and  situation  of,  dec 434 

civilization,  progress  of,  in,  dec 435 

hunting  and  fishing,  main  source  of  subsistence  of,  dec 485 

reserve  of,  employes  on,  dec 435 

{See  Indians,  La  Pointe  Agency) 

Brown  Earth  homestead  settlement  of,  in  Dakota,  farming  crop  of,  dec 276 

location  and  condition  of,  dec 276 

pastor,  native;  labors  of,  among,  dec 276 

poor  and  need  assistance,  dec 276 

school  of,  abandoned  as  an  utter  failure,  Slc.  276 

sums  entitled  to.  dee 276 

temperance  societies  among,  dec 276 

{See  Indians,  Sisseton  Agency.) 

Bral6No8. 1  and  2,  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of,  dec 264 

{See  Indians,  Rosebud  Agency.) 

Brul6  Sioux.  Lower,  at  Crow  Creek  agency,  Dakota,  census  of 245 

{See  Indians,  Crow  Creek  Agency.) 

Bulldog,  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of,  dec 264 

{See  Indians,  Rosebud  Agenc>.) 

Caddo,  Indian  Territory,  census  of 309 

{See  Indians,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency.) 

Calispel  or  Lower  Pend  d'Oreille  ( Wash.),  claims  of,  efforts  to  secure,  dec 410 

near  Che-we-tah,  on  railroad  lands.  410 

farming  only  in  small  way 409 

homes  of,  to,  a  dear  spot.  Sec 410 

horse  raising  and  hunting,  chief  ocoupa> 

tionof,  dec 409 

lustice  to,  urged,  dec 410 

lands  grazing,  of,  whites  will  soon  covet,  dec.  409 
occupied  by,  fine  hay  meadows  of,  dec .  409 
in  beautiful  valley,  out- 
side of  reserve  of,  dec.  409 
opened  to  settlement...  409 
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Indians,  Callapel  or  Lower  Pond  d'Oreille  (Wash.),  lands  occnpied  bv,  survey  of,  &c 

of,  boneM  of  his  kindred,  buried  in,  Sec 


Pane. 

400 
410 
indemnification  for  loss  of,  if  dis- 
possessed of,  &c 400 

sh  onld  be  entered  for,  See 400 

trouble  apprehended  if  not  paid 

for.  4  c 400 

vacated  by,  never,  without  pay  . .  400 

location  and  condition  of,  Sto 400 

unsettled  regarding  land,  Sec 400 

work,  much,  to  do  among,  Sec 412 

{8«e  Indians,  Colville  iL.gency.> 
Caynse.  Oregon.     <jBm  Indians,  UmatiUa.) 

Ohehalis,  Washington  Territory,  agency  buildings,  of,  general  repairs  of,  ^ .  420 

censusof,  dto 415 

Dsnning  the  principal  occupation  of,  Sec 410 

Ihiit  trees  set  out  by,  Sec 420 

lands  of,  farms,  small,  of,  on.  See 410 

secured  to,  under  homestead  laws,  Sec 410 

to,  allotted  in  severalty,  ^lu) 410 

patents  for,  bill  for,  failure  of,  Sec 410 

Government  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  give,  dko 410 

issneof,  £o 418 

mortality  among,  less  than  other  tribes  of.  See 410 

reservation  of,  not  a  treaty  reservation.  See 410 

school,  boarding,  of,  attendance  at,  Stc 410 

of,  boys'  dormitory  addition  completed.  Sec.  420 

warehouse  addition  built  for,  See 420 

(8e§   Indians,  Nisqually,    S'Kokomish,  and   Qui- 
naielt  Agency.) 

Chemihueve,  oensos  of,  See 227 

crops  of^  aCsUnre,  causes  of,  4to 227,228 

treachery  of;  &o 227 

(jtfs  Mohave.) 

Cherokee,  Delaware,  Bhawnee.  Sto.,  censusof 320 

(jtfs  Indians,  Delaware,  Union  Agoiicy.) 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agenoy,  Ind.  Ter.,  agency  buildiugs  of,  {gradual  improvement 

of,  &o 306 

agent  of.  difficulties  of,  dec 17 

sugr;oHti»ns,  earnest  and    import- 

aut,  &,c 300,301 

unquHlifled  support  of,  by  Govem- 

iii<*ut,  necesssry  to  control  of.  Sec.  301 

beef  rations  for,  suf^gestions  of  agent  about  900 

"  blanket,*'  have  no  code  of  written  laws,&o.  301 

systematic  government.  301 

written  language.  Sec...  301 

must  settle  down  to  work.  Sec...  301 

nearly  all,  d:c 301 

savage  wayit  of,  must  cease,  See .  301 
work  by,  compulsory  if  neces- 
sary. Sec 301 

cattle,  agency,  disastrous  failures  of  all  at- 
tempts to  build  tip,  SiC 306 

herds,  depredations  of.  on,  &c 305 

removed  from  reservations  of,  Sec...  18 

censusof,  &c 800 

children  of,  at  schools  in  tht*  States,  number 

of,&c 300 

civilization  among,  march  of,  <&c 300 

court  for,  no  organisation  of.  Sec 301 

crimes  of,  no  power  to  unforee  iienalties  for.  305 
delightful  ana  perfect  climato  of  reservation 

ofT&c 301 

disarming  of,  &.c 18 

disorder  and  insolence  of,  renewal  of,  upon 

non-arrival  of  tn>o]Ks,  «JL-c  303 

disorders  of,  cure  for,  ditleronoe  of  opinions 

as  to,  &c 305 

*'dog  soldiers  "  of,  agent  powerless  to  pun- 

isli,  &c 305 

condemned  by  well-dis- 
posed of.  <.Vc 305 

crimes  of,  &.c 305 

daring,      bltKid  -  thirsty 

young  irien  of,  &c 305 

deraoraliKing  in  the  ex- 
treme, <kc 305 

tributes  demanded  by, 

of  travelers,  See 305 

very  troublesome,  Sec  305 

earnest  missionary  work  among 307-300 

efforts  of,  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Sec 306 

farmers,  making,  of,  the  regular  road  to 

their  civilization,  &c 300 

farming  among,  encouraged,  Sec 303 
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IndianSfCheyenneandArApaho  Agency,  luiLTer.,  farmiDg,  enoouraxement  of,  in.  &o 

oropof,  A« 803 

farms,   acreage  of,   bix>ken,    fenced,    aod 

planted.  Sui 303 

of,  beautiful  crops  abound  on,  &4i..  300 

well  kept  on  every  hand,  Slo 800 

fa^  orite  camping  ground  of  a  majority  of,  a 

yearago.  &o  800 

tenced  farms  of  industrious  of,  standing  en- 
couragement toothers 801 

fenciog  by,  roil«>age  of.  du:        804 

food  and  niiment  of,  wretched  character  of.  800 
horse  and  cattle  thieves  among,  non>punish* 

ment  of,  causes  of 800 

horses,  stolen,  hundreds  of,  in  possession  of.  805 
indebtedness  of  agent  of,  to  officers  at  Fort 

Reno,  &^c       800,307 

land  leases  of,  annulled.  Sec 18 

lands  of,  fanning,  fine,  Sco 301 

.  grasing,  superior,  &o 801 

valuable,  area  of,  leased  to  cattle- 
men, &o 801 

immense  area  of 301 

lying   vacant,    continn- 
ance   of,  not   in    the 

nature  of  things 301 

law  among,  enforcement  of,  urged,  See  .  ...  805 

laxmoralsand  diseasesof.  Sco 300 

man  ner  of  1  i ving  uf,  deplorable,  &c 800 

medicine  making,  non-believera  in.  protec- 
tion of,  &c 805 

a  strange  sight,  Sec 305 

dangers  attending.  Sec  . .  805 

deHcription  of,  dec 305 

periis  of  non-believers 

in,  Sec 805 

savage  rites  of,  Sec 305 

mortality  among,  greater  than  the  increase.  306 

nasty  appetites  of,  dtc 805 

non-seudmg  of  troops,  a  great  mistake.  Sec.  303 

no  troops  came,  effect  of,  dec .      803 

outbreak  of,  apprehenninu  «>f,  &c 800 

preseuce  of  tniops  defeated,  Sec.  300 

threatened,  dec 300 

police  force  of,  prompt  in  enforcing  order 

among  whites,  dec    804 

suggestions   of   agent   re- 

pevting,  dec 804 

useless  m  enforcing  order 

among 804 

progress  of,  probable,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, dec 801 

pupils  returned  fh>ro  Carlisle  relapse  into 

savage  life,  dec 304 

raids  of,  into  Kansas  and  Texas,  why  not 

prevented,  dec 300 

ration  day  among,  an  exciting  scene,  dec 305 

a  study  for  an  artist,  dec.  305 

rations  issued  to,  dec 305 

to,  economy  in  the  issue  of,  dec 300 

religions,  in  their  way,  dec 305 

reservation  of,  beautiful  prairies  of 301 

description  of  rich  lands  of .  800, 301 

fine  grazing  lands  on,  dec 300, 301 

location  of,  dec 300,301 

scene  of  barbarism  but  re- 
cently, dec 300 

schools  of,  attendance  at  and  progress  of  .303, 307, 308 

hostility  to.  among,  dec 304 

self-supporting,  measures  to  make,  dec 301 

Sheridan.  General,  report  of,  respecting,  dec.  18 

situation  of  agency  of,  dec 300 

"  squaw  men  '*  a  disturbing  element  among .  304 

among,  not  all  bad.  Sec 304 

report  purpose  to  disarm,  dec.  303 

troops  on  march  to,  dec 303 

*  *  teepees  "  of,  cramped  character  of,  dec ... .  305 

threatened  outbreak  of,  dec 18 

troops  among,  influence  of,  on,  dec  301 

stationed  on  reservation  of,  dec 18 

troubles  of,  investigation  of,  dec 18 

wUd,  threat  of  punishment  the  only  con- 
sideration respected  by.  Sec 300 

(Sse  Indians,  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne.) 

Cheyenne,  bucks  ot  rarely  marry  Arapaho  women,  dec 802 

civilisation,  more  advanced  of.  dare  not  openly  fkvor,  dec 302 

of,  penalty  among,  for  favoring,  dec 802 
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l^dlABt,  CheyeniiP,  civilisation,  wilder  figment  of.  innrcllessly  panlnh  all  advocates  of,  itc. . . .  902 

crimes  of,  uev«;r  piinliihHt  tor,  ico 802 

diMtrminic  au  ab«oliiU>  pn-liiuluary  to  ail vancement  of,  ice 303 

of,  urfci*d.  d:o         303 

good  lodians  want  to  pl«>w  corn  in  pi^eaeDcw  of  the  military.  Sec 303 

'Uintr  Hawk,  tli«  wnulil-lie  iuunit*rer  of  Rev.  Haury,  still  at  large,  &c 305 

full-blooded,  act  en  cull  ivate:!  b}'.  &c 302 

half-bired.  RCies  culiivateil  by,  &c 302 

hold  Arapn hoes  t>u  low  planr  of  respectabilit3%  &.C 302 

hunger  will  com nel,  to  work,  d^c    302 

hyiKMsritical  conQUrt  of.  df«t 303 

inauMtrious  aniotig.  bountifully  rewarded.  See  - 302 

infeltigent,  no  wonder  that.  d(»  not  Join  those  Htruggling  for  a  liTellhood.  &g  302 

led  in  industry  by  A raiwho,  &c          302 

niAJority  of,  diitpoRed  to  do  riffht.  &c      303 

minority  only  of,  iutmotablM.  viciouM,  &c  303 

uioml  shasion  will  m«ver  civilize.  &c     302 

no  fhlldrtsu  of.  at  Carlisle  school.  &c 304 

progress  of.  nntil  t'oinpell*M{  by  Government  to  work.  Sec 302 

outlaw  bands  of,  feeil  and  clothe  them  forever  the  only  function  of  Oot- 

emnittut,  &c .. 302 

frigh  t  fill  character  of,  4tc  ... 302 

horse  and  i-tit lie  thieve i.  inconigible.  Sec 30H 

openly  defy  G<»VHiniiient.  &,v.    302 

recovf ry  fnuii,  of  Mtolen  horses  and  cattle,  See 305 

uncoiitrollabU*  except  by  niilitarv  fon'c  &o 302 

under  Sione  ('idf,  Littli*  Robe,  Spotted  Horse,  raids  and 

boiiible  outi-Hueit  ui,  Sec  r302, 803, 305 

murdf  ivrs  and  thieves  of.  all  at  large.  See        305 

Thomas  Carlisle  liear  Kol>e,  who  v.nt  telegraph  wire,  enjoys  his  freedom,  &c.  305 

tribal  cIhsa  distinctionn  iimoni;,  &o .   302 

women  of,  marry  Anipaho.  Al.0 302 

(See  Indittns,  Arapalio.  (;ht'yciine  nnd  Arspsho  Aeenc.v.) 

Cheyenne,  Northern,  at  Pine  Uid«:e  A ){en<'\ ,  Dakota 259 

Little  Chief  ami  WiM   lio^,  chiefn  of  band  of  non-progressive, 

character  of,  ic 250, 260 

firm  supporters  of  Red  Cloud, &c. .  260 

hoMt  ility  of.  to  civilization  and  labor .  260 

millennium.  Indian,  waiting  for,  &c.  260 

Standing  Elk,  chief  of  splitting  off  from  main  bod3%  dec 259 

iiidustridl  eutei-priM<>H  of,  (See      250 

{JSee  IiidtatiH.  Pine  Ridge  Agency.) 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  ImiuU  and  reuMUH  of.  &o  242 

coiincilmeii  at            244 

education  aiiioug,  &c 243 

employes  of.  number  of.  &c 242 

fax:miug  pr(Klucts^)f,  &c 243 

Improvement H  at.  character  and  cost  of,  dec 243, 244 

Kauitary  condition  of 2M 

{See  IndiauH.  Hlackfeet,   Minnecoqjoa,  Sans  Arc, 
Two  Kettle.) 

Chickasaw,  census  of 329 

(j^M  Indians.  Union  A|;cncy.) 

Chippewa  and  Christian,  Kansas,  aliotted  lands  of.  Sec. 330 

citixnuHhip.  majority  of,  prepared  for  duties  of,  Sec  339 

,                            custonis  of  whiten  a<iopted  by,  &o 339 

intermarry  with  wIiitCH,  &c  339 

trust  funds  of.  amount  of,  dec 339 

intere^tt  on,  paid  in  annuities,  Sec 339 

young  men  of,  educated  by  Moravian  Church,  Sec...  339 

misNionary  work  among.  Sec  339 

or  Munsee,  Kannas,  census  of 336 

location  of.  Sec. 339 

(See  Indians,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency.) 

Chippewa,  of  Isabel,  Michigan,  treaty  obli^ationH  of  Government  to.'&c 339 

reimbursement  of,  for  sniiual  daiiiaise  to  lands  of.  dec 60 

reservoirs  at  heatlwaters  of  MiHHis.Hippi,  appropriation  for.  Sec. 60, 61 

Turtle  Mountain  and  Pembina  band  of.  at  Tnri  le  Mountain  Reservation,  dec.  254 

upon  Lake  Superior,  treaty  obli;:ations  of  Government  to,  dec 339 

(See  Indians,  Mackinac  Agency.) 

Choctaw  (Indian  Territory),  C4*nsus  of 329 

(See  Indians,  Union  Agency.) 
Christian.    (See  Chippewa,  Pottawnttomie  and  Great  Nemeha.) 
Coahuila.    (See  Indians,  Missions.) 

Coohiti  Pueblo  (New  Mexico),  stock  statistics  of.  dec 382 

(See  Indiana..  Pueblo  Agency.) 
C<Bur  d'Alene,  Washington  Ten-itory,  acreage  large,  of  soine  half  dozen  of,  under  culti- 
vation, &c 401 

children  of,  mortality  among,  dec 4l6 

farming,  instruction  of,  in,  dec 409 

nourishing  condition  of,  d:c 409 

hospital  for.  necessary,  dec    411 

independent  of  Government,  dec 409 

landi*.  iMige  tields  of,  inclosed  by  fences.  Sec 409 

of,  dread  of  spoliation  of.  *by  whites,  dec. . .  409 

small  allotments  of,  hostility  of,  to,  dec 409 

location  and  conditiou  of,  Sec 409 
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Indian  A,  Coenr  d'Alene,  Washington  Territory,  physician,  dwelling  for,  needed.  &c -  ill 

schools  of,  outlook  of.  bright,  &o 410 

supportof,  &c 40^ 

two  industrial  boarding,  flourishing 

condition  of.  See 410 

{See  Indiana,  Colville  Agency.) 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona  Territory,  agency  buildings  of,  condition  of,  &c 227 

agriculture,  labor,  and  wealth  of,  &c 228 

cropsof,&c 228 

ednuationnl  affairs  of.  &o            228 

police  force  of.  pnirapt  and  obedient,  Sco...  228 

reserre  of,  area  of,  &c             227 

irrifrating  ditch  for,  impractica- 
ble, &c 227 

sanitary  condition  of.  Sec 228 

school  of,  attendance  at,  and  Instruction  in .  228- 

subsistence  of,  Sec 228 

tribe* ,  affairs  and  condition  of,  &c 227 

embraced  within,  &c 1 227 

Yuma  school,  attendance  at,  and  progress 

of,  &c 228= 

{See  Indians,  ChemihucTe,  Hualapais.  Mohave,  and  Yuma.) 

Colville  A  gency,  Washington  Territory,  agency  of.  innpection  of,  &n 40^ 

agent  of,  labors  of,  very  arduous,  &c 40* 

condition  and  location  of,  i&c  ■ 409 

crimes  of,  &c 410 

drunken.  quRntlsome.  and  dHugerous,  &.c 410 

drunkenness  and  trouble,  much,  among,  d^o. .  410 

employes  of,  enumeration  of,  &c 412 

farming  opetations  of,  improvements  of,  in,&c  412 

industriously,  &.C 400 

farms  taken  by  j  oun;:  men  of,  for  the  first 

time.  «t  c 412 

gambling  among.  ditticuItieH  in  breaking  up.  410 

tribes  <»f,  extensively    in- 

dnlced,  <tr 410 

promises  of  chiefs  of,  t4t  reform,  Sec.  410 

horoesteaOB  fur.  on  reservaiions  of,  &.c 410 

land  claiiuH,  some,  of.  at  Deep  Creek  Colony, 

onrailroud  land,  d:c '  410 

military,  relations  of,  with  agent  of,  always 

pleasant.  Sec               .  412 

missionary  work  among,  earnest,  Sec 412 

reservations  embr»ced  within,  &c 409 

sanitary  conditi<»n  of.  good,  &c 411 

school  building,  new,  for,  for  girls.  Sec 410 

of,  built  at  expense  of  Cath- 
olic mission,  d^c 410 

schools    for.  importance  of,  in  solving  the 

Indian  problem,  &c 411 

four,  all  industciMl  boaiding,  flour- 
ishing condition  of,  Sec 410 

industrial,  of,   children  of,    urged 

'  toattend,&c 412 

inspection  and  condition  of.  Sec 409 

of,  and  farming;  implements,  only 
support  derived  by,  from  Govern- 
ment, Sec 409 

outlook  of,  bright,  Sec 410 

pupils  of.  cost,  annual,  of  mainten- 

anoeof&c 410,411 

of  support  of,  increase 

of,  urged,  Ac 411 

two  industrial  boarding,  flourish- 
ing condition  of,  &c 410 

Shafer,  a  white  saloon-keeper,  murder  of,  Sec.  410 

tribes  of,  embraced  within.  Sec 409 

scattered  over  great  extent  of  coun- 

try,&c 409 

whisky,  readilv  obtained  by,  &c 410 

sale  of,  foul  deeds  caused  b^.  Sec 410 

Geiger.  blood  of,  cries  for  ven- 
geance against,  d:c 410 

hard  to  stop,  &c 410 

miserv  and  crime  caused  by.  410 

Sunishraent  of.  &,o 410 

ends  engaged  in.  Sec 410 

•'  Virginia   Bill,"    place   of, 

for,  broken  up,  d:c 410 

(See  Indians,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Spokane,  Sec.) 

Comanche,  Indian  Territory,census  of 809 

(See  Indians,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency.) 

Confederated  Peoria,  census  of 323 

(See  Indians,  Quapaw  Agency.) 
Consolidated  Santee.  Flandrean.  and  Ponca  Agency  (Nebraska  and  Dakota).     (See 
Indians,  Flandreau,  Ponca,  Santee.) 
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Indians,  Creek  or  Muskogee,  census  of,  Sec -. 329 

(S4e  Indians,  Union  Asency.) 

Crow  Agency,  Hon  tana,  agency  buildings  needeaby,  &c  350 

agent  of.  should  treat  busineas  of,  as  if  his  own,  ice 349 

regarded  by  whites  as  hostile  to  their  interests,  Ac  347 
agreement  between,  and  Guvernnient,  modification  of,  terms 

of.&c 845 

agreements  or  treaties,  incompetent  to  enter  into  or  keep. . .  350 

in  management  of.  abandonment  of^ 

urged,  dtc 350 

annuity  to,  increase  of,  ^(m 345 

breaking  up  and  removal  of.  the  greatest  wrong  to,  4us 350, 351 

business  of;  management  of,  as  iffor  whites.  Sec 347 

cattle,  calves  of,  fair  crop  of;  Sco 346 

losses  of,  causes  of,  Su^ 347 

herd  of,  gre^ktest  danger  to,  &c 347 

not  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  Ae 347 

of,  called  "pilgrim."  Ac 340 

"  pilgrim,*' description  of,  Ac 340.347 

range  of,  agency  rules  controlling,  &c 347 

boundaries  of,  Km} 347 

chanee,  decided,  in  management  of,  urged,  ice  350 

chierherder  for,  an  experienced  stockman,  &o 347 

appointment  of,  under  bonds,  &4i 347 

held  responsible  for  stock  of,  Sco 347 

permanency  of  position  of,  4ms     347 

position  of;  more  permanent  than  that  of 

agent  of,  d^ 347 

reasons  for  appointment  of;  4m} 847 

chosen  people,  regard  themselves  as  the,  Sco 847 

civilization  of,  a  work  of  time,  &c  351 

complaint  of,  against  Government,  &c 340 

crops  of.  &c 848 

disposition  of,  to  do  what  is  right,  &c 849 

drunkenness  among,  only  two  instances  in  four  years  &o. ..  350 

eagerness  of,  to  do  lightC  Sec    845 

eastern  philanthropist,  intentions  of,  doubtless  good,  Sui...  351 

employes,  adequate  force  of,  needed  by  agent  of;  Sec 845 

efficiency  of,  &c 340 

of,  disagreeable,  hard,  and  unsatisCsotory  labors 

of;  &c TT. 849 

expenditures  for,  defrayal  of,  fh>m  moneys  owed  to,  by  Oov- 

emment,  &o 845 

farming  induces  settled  residence  of.  Sec 848 

oi>erations  of,  extent  and  location  of,  &c 348 

with,  of  first  importance,  &c 348 

good-heartf)d,  on  the  average,  &c 840 

Government  coaxing  and  bribery  of,  by.  Sec 350 

no  attempt  by,  to  govern.  Sec 850 

plan  of.  tor  managing,  worthy  of  name  of 

^                                           policy.dtc 850 

tribute  paid  to,  by,  spectacle  of;  &C 350 

homestead  patents  for,  duties  of  agent  respecting.  See 340 

selections  by.  Sec 345 

homesteads,  encouraged  to  select,  &c 348 

inalienable,  importance  of  making,  See 851 

upon  separate  quarter  sections.  See 846 

honest  and  fair  dealing  by,  efliect  of.  Sec 851 

houses  for,  agent  unable  to  build,  Sec 845 

lumber  and  shingles  needed  in  building.  &c 345 

improvements  at,  most  importsnt,  description  of,  Sec 349 

Indian  workmen  for  wages,  plenty  of.  dec 845 

no  authority  to  employ  white  men  to  man- 
age. &c 340 

irrigating  ditch,  all  cultivated  lauds  of,  not  watered  by.  See,  849 

constrnction  and  capacity  of,  ^c 349 

farms  watered  bv.  number  or,  dec 349 

ditches,  Indians  should  oe  employed  in  construct- 
ing, &c 349 

milen,  more,  of  needed.  Sec 349 

money  of.  ample  to  build,  dec 349 

survey  and  estimates  for  two  more,  du} . . .  349 

lustioe  and  decision,  all  that  is  necessary  to  advance,  Sec. . . .  351 

labor  of,  competition  of,  with  white  labor,  Sec 351 

land  first  broken  by,  dec '. 348 

lands  of.  need  irriga^on,  dtc 849 

broken  by,  dec 948 

to,  allotment  of,  in  severalty.  Sec 351 

surplus,  of,  investment  of  sums  accruing  from  sales 

of.  dec 851 

method  of  opening,  to  settlement,  Ste....  851 

payment  for,  by  Government,  dec 851 

settlement  of,  by  whites,  Ac 851 

large  but  not  inviting  field  for  missionary  labors,  dec 847 

liquor,  no  desire  of,  for,  dec 850 

plenty  of  at  command,  dec 890 

logs  haoled  by,  for  booses,  &o 345 
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JTMliMw,  Crow  AKeoey,  Montana,  miulonary  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire,  See 8i7 

shoald  be  supported  unoDff,  &o 847 

work  among,  plan  of  agent  of.  for,  Sio 347 

-    neoesaaTy  permanent  Improvemen  t  needed  by,  Sec 345 

no  misaionary  work  among,  Ac 847 

occopation,  principal,  of,  must  be  stock-raising,  dtc 847 

only  grown-ap  ohiIdr<'n.  Sec 350 

perplexing  lairars  and  duties  at,  &o 346 

removal  of,  to  alongside  of  wild,  Stc 361 

reservation,  of,  not  a  farming  country.  Sec 847 

saw-mill,  force  of  men  required  to  remove.  Sec 845 

new,  at,  unable  to  run,  Sec 846 

removal  of,  to  new  site,  Sec 845 

school,  boarding,  of,  attendance  at,  small,  Stc 847 

compulsory,  at.  Sec 348 

no  annuity  for,  without  attendance  at, 

of  children  of,  &o 848 

pupils  of,  rapid  progress  oC  4to 348 

schools,  day,  no  attempt  to  establish  among.  Sec 847 

hostility  to,  most  serious  complaint  against,  Sec 848 

of,  unwilling  to  part  with  children,  as  pupiu  for,  Sec  847 

self-supporting  oif  homesteads,  means  to  make,  Stc 346 

sensible  treatment  of.  wonderful  change  wrought  by.  Sec...  361 

settled  residence  the  starting  point  of  civilisation  of,  Stc 848 

shiftlessness of,  &c 848,849 

stock  business,  good  beginning  of,  in,  &c 347 

cattle  for,  arrival  of.  expected,  Sec 347 

iMue of,  to,  living  in  houses,  dec 846,847 

of,  spring  round-up  of,  report  on,  &c 846 

incidents  of,  interesting.  846 

successful,  Sec 346 

raising  the  most  important  interest  of,  &o  347, 348 

sum  due  to,  hoarding  of,  in  treasury,  an  injury  to,  ^ 346 

now  due  to,  ample  for  all  expenses  of,  ^icc           346 

sums,  small,  to,  payment  of,  Inculcate  idleness  and  dependent 

habits  in,  Sec 845 

unequal  to  civilization  of.  Sec....  346 
survey  of  the  valleys  of  the  Big  and  Little  Horn  rivers,  field 

notes  requested  by  agent  of 346 

•                 temperate,  &c 340 

timber,  lack  of,  &c 346 

treaty  with,  modification  of,  ratification  of,  urged.  Sec 846 

white  people  taxed  to  support,  no  reason  why,'&c 346 

whites,  contact  of,  with,  beneficial  effects  of.  Sec 361 

ridiculing  idea  that,  will  not  work,  ix^ustice  of,  Sec.  840 

waron  agents  of,  why.  Sec 347 

work,  failure  of  Government  to  provide  men  to  teach,  how 

to.  &c 846 

workmen,  forces  of.  needed  by  agent  of,  for  different  duties.  346 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  to,  good  effect  of.  Sec. . .  247 

cenansof.  Sec 245,246 

fHrm  at,  SH'aand  yield  of 246,247 

farming  of,  Mieadilv  pursued,  SiO 246 

inipt-o vcments  at,  character  of,  Sec 248 

inisaionnry  work  at,  &c 248 

police  of.  Hlfliculties  of,  &c 248 

schools  at,  &r ! 247 

Senate  comtnittoe,  visit  of,  to,  &c  248, 249 

{See  Indian!*,  Brule,  Yankton,  Santee.) 

Cut-Head  band  of  Sioux,  at  Devi  1*8  Lake  Acency,  DakoU 252 

(See  Indians,  Devil's  Lake  Agency.) 

Delaware,  Indian  Territory,  census  of  . .                300 

(See  Indians,  Cherokee,  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency.) 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  agency  Imildings  at,  four  new,  erected,  Seo 262, 253 

Catholic  miasionary  work  among,  &o 264 

Cf'nnus  of,  &o 252* 

fanning  of,  progressive.  Sec 252 

{(riflt  mill  at,  addition  to,  built^  Sec 262 

umses  of,  built  by,  &c. 263 

independence  and  progress  of,  agencies  needed  to  se- 
cure, dec 264 

induatricH  nr.  &c 252 

Judges  of,  salary  tft.  would  increase  efliciency  of,  Seo. .  253 

lands  of,  survey  of,  &c 254 

morala  of,  comparison  challenged  with  any  community 

instates,  &c  .*.  263 

police  of.  faithful  and  efficient   263 

reservation  of,  area  nf,  dec      .     261,252 

Fort  Totten  located  on,  &c 262 

school  buildings  at,  deiicriptlon  of,  &c 263 

of.  industrial  boarding,  conducted  by  Grey  Nuns  268 

for  boys  and  girls,  Stc  ...  VSB 

larger  boys,  &o 268 

subsistence  for  pupils  o^ 
furnished   by  Grovem* 

ment 268 
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Tw^iana,  DeTfl't  LaIlb  Ageocy.  DmkoU,  Turtle  If  oanUOn  IndiMU  located  on  reeerration  ot  A«.         245 

(See  Indiana,  Cat  Head,  Siaaetoo.  Toitle  Konntain*  Wabpeton.) 
Diegneao.    (See  Indiana.  Miaaion.) 

Eaatern  Cherokee  Ajirency,  North  Caxoltna,  aceot  of,  maeh  work  for,  du; 387 

ajmabonae  for  old  and  infirm  oC  aid  of 

Goveniment  in  eatabliahment  of 

an  indoatriooa  people,  Stc 

iMuid  ot  eiTilised.  ice 

chief  of,  great  deaire  of,  for  permanent  im- 
provement, &c .         386 
to    aecnre    good 
homea  for  poa- 

terityof 386 

enjoja  united  aopport  and  confi- 

denceof.^to 386 

high  moral  character  ot  Ac 386 

wel£u«  of  people  at  heart,  &c 386 

citizenahip,  fully  competent  in  ahort  time 

to  fulfil  all  dotlea  of,  dtc 387 

cirl]  isation ,  ad vuioement  ot  in,  Ac 887 

com  crop  of.  a  fine  one,  Ac 

*    cropa  ot  failure  of,  a  caaae  of  more  or  leaa 

anfiering  among,  Ac 

white  neighbor!  ot  also  a  fail- 
are.  A« 386 

Engliab.  a  number  of,  can  speak  and  on- 

derstand.Ac 386 

farmers,  as  food,  as  their  white  nelghbora .         386 
farm  held  by  each  head  of  family  of,  Ac. .         386 

farmin);.  chiefly  engaged  in,  Ac. 386 

farms  of.  well  cultivated,  Ac 386 

homea  of,  bones  of  their  great  warriora 
consecrate    tne     craggy 

heitfhuof  386 

great  uttacfament  of,  to,  Ac 386 

site  of.  occupied  for  years  by 

their aoceatora.  Ac..   886 

Joaticete  this  much-wrongcKl  band  ot  Ac.         886 

landa  of,  acreage  ot  Ac 886 

drtached  portionaot  of  nobene- 

fitto,  Ac 286 

intradera  on,  prosecution   ot 

urged,  Ac 386 

"  Oualla  boundary  "  proner  of. .         886 
aale    of  detached  portiona  ot 

urged,  Ac 386 

several   thouaand    acrea  ot  in 

hands  of  whites.  Ac 886 

survey  of,  Ac 386 

language,  nearly  all  read  and  write  tbelr 

own,Ac  386 

law  abiding,  honest,  and  quiet,  Ac 386 

oflTenses  againat,  rare  thing  to  aee, 

HrraignfM  for,  Ac 386 

laws,  obedience  to,  stricter  than  among 

whiten.  Ac        886 

liquor,    if    law  againat,    be    enforced, 

acarcely  any  will  be  uaed  by,  Ac.         386 
used  among,  leaa  than  previoaaly.         386 

live  and  dress  like  whitea,  Ac 386 

location  of.Ac 881 

missionary  worka  among,  Ac 387 

physiciso  for,  urged,  Ac 386 

probibitiooista.  larger  minority  of,  of  the 

strictest  sect,  Ac 886 

prospects  ot  verv  bright^  Ac 387 

schools  of,  attenduice  at,  Ac 387 

condition  and  progreaa  of,  Ac.         387 

instruct  ion  in,  Ac 387 

State  lawa,  subject  to,  Ac 386 

united  thoroughly  in  work  and  effbrta  to 

elevate,  Ac 386 

wheat  crop  of.  an  entire  failure,  Ac 886 

Eastern  Cherokee,  award  of  roiirt  in  suit  ot  Ac '. 70 

never  fully  cairied  out.  Ac 70 

decision  adverse  to,  in  suit  of,  against  United  Statea 70 

difnculties  and  annoyances  of.  Ac 70 

suit  by.  against  Unfte<l  States  authorised.  Ac 70 

William  U.  Thomas  e(  oi.,  Ac 68,70 

{See  Indians.  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency.)    * 

Eastern  Shawnee,  census  ot  Ac 328 

{See  Indians,  Quapaw  Ageory.) 

Flaodreau,  Dakota,  agency  buildinjSs,  location  ot.  Ac* -      365 

citizens,  recognized  and  respected  as.  Ac 366 

civilization,  gradual  advance  of,  in,  Ac. 
decreasing  gradnally  in 
employes,  faith  fa),  of,  Ac. 


number,  causes  of,  Ac 

ic 

encouragement  ot  in  their  work,  Ac 366 
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IndiMit,  Flandrean,  Dakota,  fanning,  pride  of,  in.  &c 885 

homeetiaas  of,  under  col tiration.  Ste 3^ 

improrement,  marked,  of.  &c 385 

kind  care  of  Oovemment  over,  &^o 306 

location  of,  &o 8C5 

mitmionarv  labom  among,  &c. 385 

poor,   aged,  infirm,   and  blind  of,  some  hamane  provision  for, 

urged,  &c 308 

achool  boildliiKS,  donbt ful  policy  of  erecting,  Ac 865, 866 

grounds,  ornamented  with  shade  trees,  St,e 365 

of,  fencing  of,  dtc    865 

house  of,  repaired  and  made  comfortable,  Sec 385 

of,  attendatice  at.  &c       385 

intelligent  and  useful  citftens  made  by.  See 368 

work  of  past  year  of,  causes  much  encouragement  for  the  future.  365 
I8e9  Indians.  Santet*,  Ponca.) 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  aftairs  of,  Sec 352 

cattle  and  horses,  herds  of,  owned  by.  Sec 352 

ci viHaation,  great  strides  of,  towards.  Sec 352 

civilized  pursuits  of.  encouragement  to  continued.  Sec  ...  352 

court  of,  code  governing.  Sec    354 

judges  of,  salaries  for.  urged.  Sec 354 

e<lucatiou  among,  attention  to.  urged.  Sec 355 

fanners  among,  list  of  names  of.  Sec 352,353 

fanning  statistics  of  Jocko  Valley.  Sec 352, 353 

MiHsouri  Valley,  dtc        358 

Pend  d'Oreille  'River,  &o 353 

few  of,  still  loath  to  abandon  savage  ways,  Sec 352 

grain  and  other  crops,  &c 852 

lioniex.  attached  to,  &.c .' 352 

industrious  and  nelf-siipporting.  Sec 353 

inigaiing  diicb  ior.  nearly  completed.  Sec 355 

lawlessness  among,  causes  of.  &.c 354 

li>cati(tn  of,  &c 852 

plenty  of,  without  hunting.  Sec « 352 

police  force  of,  l>est  energies  of.  to  enforce  order  among.  354 

paid,  organization  of.  Sec 354 

volunteer,  disbanded.  Sec 354 

railroad  right  of  way  through  reservation  of,  payments  to, 

for,  Skticifiictory,  &c         354 

reserve  of.  aereage  and  description  of,  Sec % . .  352 

sanitary  I  ondition  of,  very  good,  &o 854 

schools  of,  annusl  exhibition  of,  largely  attended  by  citi' 

aena,  i^ 866 

attendance  at  and  progress  of.  Sec 855 

stock  of,  csre  of,  by,  and  pride  in.  Sec 352 

property  in,  'rt»spe<*t«d  by.  Sec 852 

tribes  of.  embraced  bv,  dto  ...            852 

(See  Indisns.  Flath«>ad.  Pend  d'Oreille.  Kootenai.) 

Flathead  Katioo,  Montana,  Charlos'  band  of.  all  but,  and  f<^w  relatives  of,  wilt  remove.  854 

failure  to  inducts  to  leave  Bitter  R<H>t  Valley, 4ms.  853 
hei-editary  chief  of,  and  band,  visit  of,  to  Waah- 

ington.'&c 898 

removal  of.  with  band,  failure  to  secure.  Sec 358 

families,  indiviilual,  of.  propositiona  to,   to   remove  to 

Flathead  Agency,  &.0 353 

of,  at  Flathead  Axeucy.  Sec 854 

harvesting  crops,  ^c 354 

houses  erected  for.  Sec 854 

Isud  of,  fenced  for,  area  of,  Sec 354 

rt'iuoving,  acreage  allotted  to.  Sec 354 

cows,   farming  implements,  and 

provisions  promised  to.  Sec 854 

fencing  and  oreaking,  promised 

tn.  Sec 354 

house,  suitable,  promised  to,  Sec.  354 

twenty-one.  of,  sgree  to  remove,  Sec        858 

fanninff  ini)>leni'ents.  i»rovision,  snd  seed,  issue  of,  to,  en* 

couraged  removsi  of.  dec      354 

removal  of.  agent's  set  ion  respecting,  approval  of,  Sec...  354 

removing,  promlHex  to,  faithfully  fulfilled.  Sic 354 

(See  Indisns.  Flathead  Agency.) 

Fond-da-Lac,  Wisconsin,  census  of.  &c... 484 

civilization  of.  capsble.  practical  man  needed  for.  of,  &c...  435 

icseiveof,  sres  and  situstioi>of,  4tc        434 

employ^,  one  only,  a  teacher,  on.  Sec. 485 

fsrmintMsmls,  valuable,  on,  &:c 435 

pine  timber,  rsluable,  on.  4ro 435                          .  ' 

(See  Indians,  La  Pointe  Agencv.) 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  accommodations,  employes  of,  entitled  to  better.  Sec...  356 

sgency  buildings  st,  hardiT  worthy  the  name  of  houses.  358 

census  of,  &c * 855 

chastity  onre  the  rule  smong.  dEC... 358                             i 

civilization,  commendable  advance  of,  towards, Sec...  356                            j 

crops  of,  abundant,  &c 857 

dance,  tea,  among.  Sec 857 

deaths  of,  causes  of,  dec 356 
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bdiaiiA,  Fort  Belkiutp  Agency,  Mod  tana,  droagbU  so  severe  that  no  crops  can  be  raised,  fto 35S 

farroioR  agency,  crop  of,  very  fine,  Ae 357 

object  of,  &o    '    357 

decifled  improTement  of,  in,  ^ 357 

indi vidanl,  will  nerer  be  »  real  sacoess,  &o 355 

friendship  of.  for  whites,  &c 856 

same,  disappearance  of .  See 356 

houses  of,  comfortable,  &c 857 

lands  of,  acreage  of,  under  coltlTation,  See 858 

varied  character  of.  See 355 

laws  of  health.  DO  idea  of.  Stc 856 

police  force  of,  efltective,  dec 356 

prostitution  anionK.&c 856 

religions  instraction,  no,  among,  See 357 

reservation  of,  bottom  lands  of,  good,  &« 355 

Indians  and  whites  urge  reduction  of.  Sua         855 

redaction  of,  urged,  du) 355 

solarge  as  to  be  unwieldy,  &c 855 

school  of,  attendance  at  and  condition  ot.  See 856 

stock  of.  good  condition  of,  ^c 857 

rHising,  country  of,  adapted  to,  &o 355 

son  dance  amonx,  barbarous,  ^to 357 

trib(*H  of.  embraced  by.  See, 856, 356 

{See  Indians,  Gros  Ventre,  Assinaboine.) 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  agency  of,  removal  of,  urged 256 

band  of,  jfraditMlly  nsturning  to.  See 255 

censusof,  &c         255 

civinKation  of.  progreiw  of,  in,  &c 256 

conduct  of,  r««iiiark»li)e,  &c -255 

"Crow-Klies-Hi}ih."  a  noted  G^ros  Ventre  chief,  band 

of,  separstion  of.  from.Sec 255 

farming  of,  pi-oirn*S8  in.  &o 256 

minsiotiiiry  work  Hiiioiif;,  Sec  257-259 

poly  gamy  ftmnn  ;r,  gradually  disappearing 257 

rations  issued  to.  &c 265 

Hclimils  of,  Httendauce  at.  See 257.258 

biiitdiugB  for,  repaired  snd  comfortable 257,258 

pro);i-**MM  of  pnpib  of,  &c 258 

sewinfE  and  quiltiii);  society  among  women  of,  See 259 

(See  IndianR,  Arickaive.  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan.) 

F^rt  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  agriculture,  profrreas  of,  in,  Sec 290 

BannackM,  removal  of.  fVom,  would  make  Shoshone  self*Bup- 

porting;.  &^c 292 

»t<*at  IiurHCD  from  Shoshone,  See 292 

census  of,  &c 290 

chnoH  tot  a^cuin ,  difficult  to  bring  order  out  of,  &e 292 

civilisntiiin  of.  litHe  accompliiihed  towards,  &.o   292 

ctuirt  of.  firt*nf  ml  arqulesceuce  in  decisions  of.  See 290 

crops  of.  &.C            •            290 

estaldiHbmf nt  of,  date  of.  &u 292 

eniploy^H  of.  demornlizeil  condition  of,  &c     ' < 292 

faithful  and  Huccesst'ul  work  of  a^ent  of,  &.C 292 

farmin);  iuiplcnientit  of.  &c 290 

police  foT-ce  of.  oruMuiKatioD  and  assiduity  of,  &c 290, 291 

ratioiiH  til.  relrtttvt*  com!  of.  See 291 

sanitary' condition  iif,  &c 291 

schoolH  of,  attf  iidauce  ut,  and  projrress  of,  See 291 

tesichcra  vt\  niuufs  and  positiODH  of,  See 291 

mklaries  paid  to.  Sec 291 

self-wustcnalice  anions  blun ket  of,  improving.  See 291,  292 

(See  IiKiiaiiM.  Bauuack,  Shoshone  ) 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montaua,  civilizatiiiu  of,  forccM  at  work  in  the,  Sec 359 

crime  Hiiioiirr.  iiiif.  &i! ^QO 

fanning  of.  creditable.  Sec 358,359 

harnionv  tbroiii;liout  iigency,  Set 360,861 

health  of,  &c                       ...'...            360 

iriif^atin;;  Hitchea  and  dams,  total  failure  of,  Ac 359 

land  to.  allot nieut  of,  for  farmin<E  purposes,  See 358 

lucatioii  of.  d:c            358 

military  Ntationed  St.  &c 3eo 

pu!  ice  force  of.  very  efUcient,  See  360 

repaira  at.  lalmrs  of.  on.  &c  359 

HcniHiU  of.  utt«u(luuce  atand  success  of,  Sec 360 

stock  i-aisujc  amou^,  little,  &c 350 

tribes  of,  eniiiraced  within,  See  358 

w^ell  cared  for.  &o              861 

(See  Indiana.  Omaha,  Winnebago.) 

Georgetown,  WaAhin^ton  Tenitory ,  cenana  of,  dec  415 

(See  Indiana,  Quinaielt  A^rency.) 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  agency  buildings,  erection  of.  See 887 

repairs  of.  See 887 

black sm ithing  and  other  Jobs  for  outside  Indians,  &c .  888 
citiKenship.  reapoDsibilities  of,  asaistanoe  of,  in  effofta 

toassnme.  &c  888 

cropHof,  prospects  of,  good.  See 888 

deaths  among,  confined  to  elders  of.  See 888 

diseases  of,  amenable  to  treatment,  &e dSB 
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I&diAikt,  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  doctor,  native,  of.  inflaenoe  of,  greatly  on  the  wane..  888 

epidemic  or  other  eerioae  diaeasea,  no  visitation  of, 

among,  &c 388 

farmers,  excellent,  dtc 888 

farms  of,  area  of,  increased  by  fenolns  new  land,  &o.  388 

feucing  aud  plowing  new  fields  ot  lana,  Sco 388 

erain,  growing,  ana  meadows  of,  quality  of,  Ac 388 

horses  and  oatlle,  monetary  valae  of,  knowledge  of, 

by,  &c 388 

Indastr^.  efforts  ot  to  subsist  by  their  own,  Slc 880 

inspection  visits  to,  Sec 389 

lands  of,  survey  and  allotment  of,  to,  &c 888 

law  among,  old  administration  of ,  &c   . .  887, 388 

live-stock  of,  better  care  of.  Ste 888 

lumber,  quantity  of,  manufaotnred  by.  Sec 887 

mechanics  and  materials,  continuance  of,  to,  &o 388 

physician,  frequency  of  claims  upon, 

byoutaide,  &c 888 

query  as  to  whether  out- 
side, have  claims  on,  See.  388 
medicine  and  medical  aid  claimed  by  Indians  of  other 

agencies,  &c 388 

mills,  saw  and  grist,  eoual  now  to  the  necessities  of.  387 

or,  capacity  of,  increased.  Sec...  387 

thorough  repair  of,  ^ko 887 

missionary  work  amons,  Ac  ..^ 389 

new  houses,  barns,  andsheds,  ouilding  of,  by,  Sec  ...  388 

opei'stions  of,  &.C 387 

peaceable,  industrious,  and  prosperous,  Stc 888 

physician  and  medicine,  continuance  of,  to,  &o 388 

confidence  of,  in,  Increasing,  See 388 

police  couit  of,  otticiency  Of,  Sec 888 

judges  lur,  trouble  in  getting.  Sec 388 

organization  and  cleouon  of;  &c 387, 388 

force  of,  organtsatiun  of,  dus 388 

school,  boarding,  of.  progress  of,  satisfactory,  Sec 389 

self-supporting,  efibi  ts  of,  to  become,  assistance  of,  in .  388 

stock  raising  on  a  small  scale  by.  Sec /  388 

subsistence,  clothing,  etc.,  continuance  of,  to,  urged.  388 

teaclmrs  fur  schools  of,  cuutinuanoe  of,  to,  &o 388 

tiaftic  through  agency,  &c '. ,...  388 

i» hislcy  selting  amou j:,  Huppression  o(,Sec 388 

Grand  Portage,  Wisconsin,  census  of,  &c.,  area  and  situation  otScc 434 

reserve  of.  area  and  situHt  ion  of.  &c 434 

barnn,  rocky,  and  of  little  value.  See ,  434 

eniplo}  6,  oniy  one,  on,  &c '  434 

on,  school-teacher   and  custodian  of 

Govt* mnient  property.  See 434 

school  oC  attendsnce  at,  small,  Sec 484 

(See  Indians,  La  Pointe  Agency.) 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  location  of,  on  lif  enomonee  reserve,  Sec 431 

•                                                       Stock  bridk  e  reserve,  area  and  location  of.  See 431 

tribes  embraced  within 431 

(^>e  ludinns,  Menomuuee,  Oneida,  Stockbridge.) 

Gros  Ventre,  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  number  of,  Sec 255 

census  of,  &c 356 

{-SW  Indians,  Fmt  Belknap  Agency.) 

Hoops,  California,  able-bodied,  dlthciilty  to  uet,  for  reservation  work,  Sec 280 

agency  fann  and  gntziug lands  of,  wild  mustard  and  "  CanaQa  thistle"  inlure.  232 

of,  "Cuuada  thihtle"  on,  extirpation  of,  &c 232 

oulv  nimleratelv  successful.  &c 232 

yieldof.&c     .*. 232 

assi8ta.nce  of,  by  Goverumnni .  regarded  by,  as  concessions  unwillingly  extorted .  233 

}>elief  of.  that  they  nee<l  not  work,  bad  eflVcts  of,  &,c  232 

bribed  and  cajoled  into  good  behavior,  &.C 233 

bridges  built  and  repaired  at  ugeucy  of.. 232 

buildings  and  n^pairs  much  leedeil.  Sec 232 

new.  erection  of,  &.c 232 

old,  repaired  aud  renovate<l,  Sec 232 

cared  for.  by  Goveinment^  more  than  tbe^y^  deserve.  Sec 233 

constitutionally  laz.v  of,  cure  for  complaint  o(.  Sec 231 

the  greatest  gi  owlers  among,  Sec 231 

demand  of,  for  pay.  for  reservation  work.  Sec 280 

energetic  and  industrious,  labor  of,  on  reservation,  pay  of  direct  equivalent  for.  231 

evil  disposed  persons  among,  bad  counsels  of,  &c....' 230 

flour  and  other  products  of  reservation,  complaint  that  they  are  not  issued 

with  sufficient  liberality,  &c   281 

forced  exclusively  upon  their  own  resources,  the  only  hope  for,  &o 232, 223 

habits  and  morals  of,  unchanged,  dec 280 

hogs,  great  increase  of,  a  nuisance.  Sec 282 

owners  of,  as  import  unate  beggars  as  non-owners  of,  dec 282 

possessed  by,  in  large  numbers,  du: 282 

preference  of,  for.  causes  of.  Sec 232 

horaesand  mulesof,  an  encouragement  of  vagabondage  among,  Stc 282 

efforts  to  induce  them  to  sen,  dec  282 

not  used  in  farming.  Sec 232 

seldom  used  for  useful  purposes,  dec  282 
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Indiaas,  Hoopa,  idleoMs,  alotb.  and  poverty  of,  reaiilt  from  OoToninoDt  obarlty,  Sto 232, 23S 

Ike  kiUed  by  PacUb  Bill  ico 283 

iDtoxioation  among,  oases  of,  less  nnmerrms  tban  formerly.  &o 231 

lamentable  nnprogreaai venem  of,  attrilmtable  to  tbeir  being  reMrratlon,  &o. . .  232 

land  of,  acreage  of,  under  cnltf  vatlon,  &c       232 

lands  to.  in  severalty  nnalienable,  advocated.  Sec 232 

notbing  done  towards  allotting,  &o 233 

of.  treapssses  on,  will  continne,  &c 233 

mendicants  and  nntruthful.  &o 232 

mill  of,  new  flame  for  supplying  water  to.  partially  completed,  Ac 232 

money  expended  for  improvement  and  support  of,  absolately  wasted,  Ac 232 

no  effort  of,  to  support  tbemselves.  so  lone  as  Government  obarity  is  held  out.  232 

invidious  oomiMurisons  between,  and  Klamatbs,  &o 223 

violent  quarrels  among,  4u: 230 

old  fences  repaired,  and  new  roads  for  logging  purposes  constructed,  Ac 232 

pay  of,  for  labor,  wasti^d  in  extravagance,  Ac 231 

peaceful  and  well  behaved,  &c 230 

rations  and  clothing,  inadequate  as  pay  for  work  of.  d:c 230 

relations  of,  with  whites,  generally  satisfactorj',  &o 230 

reservation  of,  abandonment  of,  ufgt*d.  &c ...  232 

grazing  range  of.  more  than  ample  for  all  Government  beef- 
raiding  purposes 231 

Government  oeef  should  be  raisM  on,  Ac 231 

location  of.  on  Klamath  River,  Cal    230 

abouUI  be  made  self-sustaiuinte,  &c    231 

surplus  products  of,  meaning  of.  &c        231 

procetNls  of  sales  of,  now  turned  into  Treas- 
ury, &c •    281 

sale  of,  recommended.  &c 231 

proceeds  of,  would  furnish  decent  equivalent 

fur  litlMir  of,  &c 231 

wafer  supply  of,  gave  out  exceptionally  early,  &c 232 

system  of,  cnange  of,  orgMl.  &c 231 

sadlyinferior  to  neighliorinz  tribes  of.  &c                232 

schools  of,  Industrial,  boarding,  establisbmentof,  urged,  as  a  compromise,  &c. .  232 

instead  of  day,  recooMnended  for.  &c 231 

pupils  fur,' peaceably  if  poaaible.  forcibly  if 

necessary,  AC 231 

opposed  by  parenta.  d&o^ 281 

,  rations  and  clothing  only  means 

of  securing 231 

s«'lection  of  from  day  scholars,  Ae  231 
of,  n*moval  of,  nt>m  ail  tribal  aaaocia- 

tions,  &o        231 

training,  discouraging  results  of  efforts  to  secure  pupils 

for.  &o 211 

reanlta  of,  continue  unsatisfactory,  &c  231 

sobriety  of.  no  great  change  in.  for  the  better,  need  b«  expected  until  lawa  for* 

bidding  whisky  selling  are  enforced  and  rospeoted    231 

tnrbulent  and  dMigerous.  at  one  time,  to  wbltea.  &c 288 

whisky  traffic  among,  laws  forbidding,  rigid  enforcement  of,  urged,  Ae 231 

still  continnea.  &c    281 

(See  Indiana,  Klamath.) 

Hoqniam,  (Waahington),  census  of.  dtc      419 

(Set  Indians,  Quinslelt  Asency.) 

Hnalapais,  (Ariaona).  Mohave,  Lupais,  and  Yuma,  harmless  sets  of  vagabonda,  &c..  904 

oensusof,  &^c 227 

{8*4  Indians.  Colorado  River  Agency.) 

Hnmptulip,  Waahlngton,  census  iif.  &c 415 

(ifee  Indians.  Qninal<«It  Agency.) 

Hnnkpapa,  at  Standing  Rock  A  gency ,  Dakota,  census  dt  Ac 277 

late  aggressive  hostiles.  now  settled 

down  to  peaceful  avocations,  &c  . . .  2^ 
{See  Indians.  Standing  Rock  Agency.) 

Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  ad«iption  by,  of  all  the  habits  of  practical  civilisation.  338 

annuities  of.  amount  of,  &c  338 

blan ket  portion  nf,  favorable  to  removing.  Ae 338 

cattle  owned  by  many  of,  &c 838 

census  of * 836 

com,  laiee  quantities  of.  void  by  a  portion  of.  See 338 

liiuftSe lency  of.  by  all ,  for  su bsistence  and  stock,  See.  338 

flwellins  houses  nud  bams  of,  commodious  and  neat,  Ae.  338 

funds  of,  barely  sutHcient  for  necessary  pnrposea,  dtc.  338 

happily  siruAted.  d:c     '. 338 

horses  and  hosts,  surplus  of,  raised  by,  d:c 338 

new  homes  for,  demoralizing  influences  of,  &c 338 

hanlships  of,  dtc  338 

orchards,  improved  of.  &c 338 

I  enu»val  of,  accomplisbment  of,  likely,  &c 338 

doubtful  p<»IIcy  of,  &c 338 

education  iiud*  civilization  of,  retarded  by.  338 
only  twelve  persons,   blanket  portion  of, 

voted  for,  d:c 838 

reservation  of,  fenced  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes.  838 

wheat,  oat.  and  rye  cropn  of,  successful,  ice 338 

(See  Indians.  Portawattoniie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency.) 
Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri.  Kansas,  industrial  shops  of,  cliaracter  of  work 

done  in,  &« 83S 
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IndiMil  Iowa  and  Sao  and  Fox  of  M  issoari,  Kan^taa,  Ian«K  iinperior  farming  of,  d&c 888 

niecbauica,  inllaence  of,  in  producing 

contentment  among,  Sco .  339 
in  indastrial  shops  of,  skill* 
ful,  indnstrious,  aad  labor 

toplease 388,339 

r(>seryationsof,  location  and  areaof^  Sec.  838 

Hchoitl  building,  finest,  at  agency  ot  &c 338 

scbools  of,  attendance  at  and  gratifying  progress . 

of.&c   388 

youths  of,  at  Carlisle  and  other  Indian  educa- 
tional institutions,  dec 338 

(See  Indians,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Memaha  Agency.) 

Isleta  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statistics  of.  dec        382 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 

Jemes  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statistics  of,  dec 882 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 
Jicarilla  Apache,  New  Mexico,  Augustin's  band  o^acreiage  of,  broken  and  partially 

fenced.  &c 376 

planted  in  potatoes.  376 

lands  of,  not  adapted  to  farming.  876 

potatoes  only  raised  by,  dec 376 

"  blanket  Indians,"  ic 375,876 

bealtbier  race  than  the  Mescaleros,  dec 378 

Juan  Julian's  baud  of.  farming  of,  under  good  barbed 

wire  fence,  d:c X *376 

lodges,  canvas,  of,  supplied  by  Oovemntent,  Sui 875 

ponies  of.  n limber  of,  dec 376 

San  Pablo,  chief  of,  situation  of.  See 376 

farm  of,  acreage  of,  under  cultiTation,  dec. .  376 

•                                                                                                              fences,dec 876 

witchcraft,  belief  of.  in,  &c 377 

(See  Indian:*,  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla.) 

John  Day's  tribe  of,  census  of,  dec                    397 

civilization,  hand  of,  not  laid  very  heavily  upon,  dec 397 

location  of^  d^c 897 

(See  Indians.  Warm  Spring  Aeency.) 

Joseph's  band  of  Nes  Perc6,  Washington,  catt  le  and  well  fenced  fields  of,  dec 411 

condition  uid  threats  of.  dec 412 

location  of,  on  Colville  reserves,  dec 411 

nnmberof,  &^c 411 

outrages  uid  atrocities  by,  upon  whites,  dec.  412 

progresMing  finely  when  removed,  &c 411 

removal  of,  against   wishes  of  people    of 

Idaho,  ^kc 411,412 

to  Colville  reserves,  Stc 411 

removed  at  their  own  request,  dec 412 

(See  Indians,  Colville  Agency.) 

Keechy,  Indian  Territory,  census  of  .. . 809 

(See  Indians,  Kiowa.  Comnnc  and  Wichita  Agency.) 

Kiokapoo,  allottees  of,  under  treaty  of  1862.  dec 58 

and  others,  history  of,  lessons  of,  dec 8 

Kickapoo,  Kansas,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  of,  well  fed  and  cared  for,  Sec 3:^7 

censusof 336 

church  government  of,  elevating  influences  of,  dec 337 

strict,  dec 337 

citlsenship  of,  acqnire<1  under  treaty,  dec 8 

diminished  reservation  of,  location  and  area  of    337 

doctrines  of,  partly  Christisn,  dec  337 

economical,  and  live  com tttrtably.  Sco 337 

educational  advantages  of,  fair,  dec      338 

fAiin  of,  comfortable  house  on  each.  d:c 337 

farming  products  of,  fine  yield  of,  dec 337 

farms  of,  fenced,  dec 387 

orchaids  on,  thrifty,  young,  dec 337 

well  rultiva1e<i.  dec 337 

fund,  trust,  of,  amount  of.  dec    338 

interest  on.  paid  in  annuities,  dec 338 

ffrar.ing  lands  of,  depredstions  on,  dec 338 

horses  of.  several  ntolon,  dec 338 

houses  of,  moderately  suppi  ied  with  funiitiire,  dec 337 

lands  of,  annovances'  t4),  holding,  in  common,  dec 338 

held  in  common  hv,  dec 338 

one-quarter  of,  fine  grazing,  Sco 837 

soil  of,  rich,  &.C    ..          337 

squandered  by  allottees  of,  dec '338 

thiee-fourtbs'of.  suitable  for  farming  purposes,  dec 387 

religious  convictions  of.  dec  '337 

dance  among,  &c 837 

reservation  of,  diminished,  location  and  area  of,  dec 337 

school  of,  sttendsnre  at,  small,  dec 338 

(See  Indians,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency.) 

Kiowa,  Indian  Terrltorv,  census  of,  dtc 309 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  agriculture,  progress  of, 

among 310,313 

cattle  of.  dec 810 

censusof,  dec 809 
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Indians.  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  censns  of,  haais  o{,Sm 80S,  810 

condition  and  progreM  of.  310 

education  ot  &o 811 

fanninfi;  ot  &c 310 

freighting  enterprises 

among,  ^ 318 

how  and  when  formed. . .  309 

lands  in  severalty  to,  &c.  314 

missionary  work  among . .  318 
police  force  of,  good  serr* 

iceof,du)  813 

progress  of,  &o 313 

reservation  of,  acreage  of.  300 
schools  of,  attendance  at 

and  progress  ot  Slo ...  310 
superstitioas    opposition 

of,  to  a  censns,  &c 300 

(S4B  Indians.  Apache,  Caddo.  Comanche.  Delaware,  etc.) 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  advancement,  helief  of,  against  their  capacity  for  further,  6cc. .  892 

beef  cattle,  proceeds  of  sales  of,  &c .* 380 

cattle  raised  by,  large  size  of  &c  380 

civilization,  achievements  of,  pride  of,  in.  &.c 380 

ptogress  of,  in,  remarkable,  &o 380 

rapid  advance  of,  in,  &« 391 

requirements  of,  facnltiea  of.  adapted  to.  ^to 388 

''                                                  climate  of  reserve  of.  invigorating  and  water  pore.  &c 301 

diAeases  hereditary  among,  character  ot^l^c. 891 

farmers,  anxious  to  become,  dec • 389 

farming,  experimenting  in.  in  small  way,  Sco 389 

of,  climate  not  very  favorable  to.  See 380 

freightioK,  amount  of,  done  by.  &c 301 

grain  and  vegetable  crop  of.  not  genenUly  successful.  Sec...  389 

nay.  ample  crop  of,  &c 389 

horses,  half-breed,  revenue  anticipated  by  sale  of,  Sec 389 

industrious  and  peaceable,  Slc 389 

knowledge,  thirst  for.  even  among  adults  of.  Sec 890 

lands  of,  irrigation  of.  feasibility  of,  &c 300 

with  irrigation,  may  be  made  productive,  &o 380, 390 

law-abiding  people,  du; 389 

missionary  work  among,  unusual  interest  in,  and  remark- 
able success  of.  Sec * i 390 

mowing-machines  and  sulky -ra  kes  purchased  by.  Sec 389 

nutritious  grasses  and  water  abundant  on  reserve  ot.  Sec  ...  389 

police  court  of,  conduct  of,  and  improvement  in  working  of. .  891 

force  of,  faithful,  vigilant,  and  active.  Sec 391 

progress  of,  great,  review  of ,  Sec 392 

property  and  life  among,  more  safe  than  in  moat  white  com* 

mnoitiei},  &c  389 

reservation,  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to,  dtc 48 

sanitary  condition  of,  fair.  Sec 391 

schools  of,  condition  and  progress  of,  &c... 390,391 

for  adults,  organization  of,  by.  Sec 390 

stallions,  good  American,  secured  by.  &o 389 

young,    great  benefit  o^    in  improving  breed  of 

horsesof.du) 389 

issued  to.  last  fall.  Sec 389 

well  cared  for,  by.  Sec 389 

stock,  care  taken  of,  by  Src 389 

increase  of.  &c 389 

raising,  commendable  energy  evinced  b^,  in  &c 389 

reserve  of,  a  most  favored  locality  for.  Sec 389 

some  of,  quite  wealthy  in.  &c 389 

8u])erstitions  abandoned  by,  &c 391,392 

woman  of,  ureat  improvement  in  condition  of,  &c 392 

Klamath,  in  California,  condition  of,  &o 48 

non-reservation,  California,  agent  of,  duties  which  should  be  performed  by.  493 

and  white  men,  brutality  of,  when  aroused.  Sec .  498 

apprehenidons  of,  lulled'  to  ref>t,  Sec 238 

authority  and  discipline,  show  of,  ever  present 

among,  &.C : 493 

bloody  work,  history  of,  show.  See 233, 498 

causes  of  uneasiness  and  apprehensions  of ... .  288 

Chiistianity,  little  tempered  by,  &.o 480 

civilization,  promise  01.  in,  d&o  498 

collision  of,  vrith  squatting  whitea,  at  one  time 

imminent 238 

complaints  and  condition  of,  investigation  into         288 
conflicts  of,  with  white  man,  aboot  possession 

of8oiK&c....v 233.490,491 

dress  of  both  sexes  after  the  civilised  fashion .  490 

dwellings  of,  scattered  but  permanent.  Sec 492 

English  lanpiage  spoken  by,  &o 490 

fisheries  and  fishing  staging,  nets,  etc,  of 492 


protection 
garden  spots  of.  each  an  acre,  moreor  lesa,  Sec. 
Government,  the  guardian  of^  must  act  for,  Ae.         481 
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Indians,  Klamatb,  non-reservation,  California,  srounds,  partionlar,  of,  to  gather  acorns,  See.,  492 

nabits  and  customs  of  both  sexes  of,  St,o 490 

horses  aud  bogs  of,  herds  or  bands  of,  &c 492 

individualized  and  segregated  in  individual  in- 
terests, &c 492 

industries  of.  Sec 490 

investigation  into  complaints  of,  report  of.  .233, 4C0-494 
Joe  Garret,  a  miserable  specimen  of  a  white 

man,  characteristic  exploits  ot  See 491 

land,  parcels  of,  to  individual,  Stc 492, 493 

possession  of,  b y,contemplated  by  law ,  See .  492 
strip  of  along  nver,  on  both  sides,  cession 

of,  to,  recommended.  See 492,493 

"  village  S3  stem  "  and  "  tribal  relations  " 

as  to,  must  not  be  confounded,  See  ...  492 
landa  adjoining  villages  of,  occupation  of,  by 

squatting  whttea 233 

of,  survey  of,  urged 288 

law  and  order,  increasing  respect  of,  for.  See  ..  493 

laws  for,  too  general,  &c 493 

penal,  for.  See 493 

special,   for,  adapted  to  peculiar  inter* 

estsof,  d&c  498 

location  and  population  of,  See 49 

•murder,  horror  of,  *c 498 

occnp»ti<»i  of 49 

peace, no  absolute  guaranty  of,  among.  See  ....  498 

peasantrv,  a  very  respectable,  self-supporting  .  4iM 

places  of,  to  obtain  wood,  &c 492 

ranches  and  villages,  new,  settled  by,  rules  of, 

in  settling,  &o           498 

removal  of,  issue  of,  disappears,  See 492 

question  uf.  See 492 

reservation  of,  location  of,  &c 490 

rightsof,  promised  respect  for,.by  Government.  494 
rivet  line,  whole,  possession  and  occupation  of, 

by,  for  years,  Ac 492 

settlement  of,  ti-eatmeut  of,  as  an  incorporated 

body,d&c 498 

soldiers  on  territory  of,  act  as  sheriff  and  police 

forceof,&.c 493 

squad  of,  on  or  near  territory  of,  stationing  of, 

recommended.  See 498 

terrible  in  their  feuds  with  whites  and  among 

themselves,  &c 498 

territory  of,  a  paradise,  description  of,  Sec 490 

no  place  so  well  adapted  to,  as,  See  492 
old  home  of,  and  very  dear  to,  See.  492 
treasured  by,  above  ev- 
ery thing.  &c 492 

resist  foreign  feet  on  soil  of.  See...  490 

self- sustaining  on,  &c 492 

wish  of,  to  remain  on,  See 492 

trouble  among,  no  sign  of,  at  present 498, 494 

villages  of,  fourteen,  census  oi^  &c 492 

description  of,  See 490 

(grotesque,  4cc 490 

ine  of,  frequent  patrol  of.  See 493 

picturesque,  of,  perched  on  mount- 
ain sides.  4cc 490 

wards  of  Government,  true  station  and  rank  of.  491 

white  ideas  and  ways,  rapid  adoption  of,  by.  See  492 
man.  encroachments  ot,  upon  lands  of,  See  490, 491 
mauners  and  dress,  increasing  adaptation 

of,d&c 493 

men,  advantages  taken  by,  of,  in  all  sorts 

of  ways.  &c 491 

and,  agree  to  submit  difficulties  to 

arbitration.  See 233 

satisfied  of  Government's  sincerity 

and  ability  to  provide  for,  Sec 233 

whites  and,  danger  of  bloody  conflict  with,  See.  233, 493 

dovetailed  on  lands  of.  See 233,491 

irrepressible  conflict  of,  &o 491 

(See  Indians,  Uoopa.) 

Kootenai,!  Montana,  affairs  of,  Sec 352 

agency  physician,  attention  of,  to,  not  the  most  desirable,  &c  ..  355 

cropsor,d&c 353 

disease,  malignant,  among,  description  of,  See 354, 355 

fatalitv  of,  &c 354 

Eneas,  chief  of.  acreage  or,  fenced  by,  for  use  of,  &c 853 

relief  of,  agent  unable  to  attend  to,  why,  See 355 

removal  o^  to  more  central  portion  of  reservation  ot,See 855 

(See  Indians,  Flathead  Agency.) 

Lao  Conrt-d'Oreille,  Wisconsin,  census  of.  See 434 
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Indians,  Lao  CoorM'OreiUe,  Wiaconiiin,  condition  of,  bettor  than  that  of  other,  of  agency,  iui.  435 

farmer,  additional,  for,  urged,  Sec 4S5 

em  ploy  e<1  to  instruct  in,  &o 435 

farming  and  logging,  instructicm  in,  too  much  for  one 

man,  &c    ..                   ... 435 

farms  of,  cleared  and  improved  during  sommer,  Stc.  435 
lumber  camps,  money  eumed  at,  summer  supplies  of, 

bought  with,  Sec 435 

work  of  many  of,  in,  daring  winter..  435 

religious  services  among.  &c 435 

resfrve  of.  area  and  situation  of,  &o 484 

schuoltt  of.  support  of.  &c 435 

(See  Indians,  La  Pofnte  Agency.) 

Lao  dn  Flambeau,  Wisconsin,  area  and  situation  of,  Sco 434 

cennns  of,6cc 434 

civilization,  hut  little  advance  of,  towards,  Sec .  435 

reserve  of,  aj^ent  not  able  to  visit,  ^c 435 

enipIoy6,  onlyone,  on,  Sco 435 

timbered  heavily  with  pine,  Slo 435 

(£m  Indians.  La  Pointe  Agency.)    

Lagnna  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  agricultural  implements,  encouragement  of,  in.  Sec...  883 

customs,  habits,  Sec  .  great  improvement  of,  in,  See  ....  888 

dames  of, abandonMl  by,  &.C 383 

day  ncho<»l.  good  citizens  made  of,  by.  Sec 883 

familieH  of,  number  of.  Sec 888 

farms  of,  cultivHtion  of,  much  attontion  paid  to,  Sec 383 

fruit  trees  plantml  by,  &u 383 

faruitureof,  reASonably  trood,  &c 383 

marriage  of.  in  tribe  nnti  families,  &c 383 

Miinnon  Bros,  and  governor,  example  and  counsel  of, 

good  effert  of,  &c 383 

plowH  and  scmpors  anked  for,  by,  &o 383 

stock  of.  Ko«Mi  cHn>  taken  of,  by,  &o 383 

HtiitiHtif'Hof,  &o *. 382 

villaeo  abr^n<lo-MNl  by,  &c  883 

{See  Indiana,  Piu*blo  Agfnoy.) 

lAke,  Washington,  farming  imlustriously,  &c '. 400 

location  mud  coodiiion  of.  &c 409 

(See  Indiana.  ColvlUe  Ajjency.) 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  lesorvations  enilu aced  within,  Slc 434 

of,  three  of,  only,  visited  by  agent,  &c 434 

(See  Indiana.  Bad  River.  BoIh  Forte,  Fond  du  Lac,  Grand 
PortHge,  Lac  Court  d'Oieille,  Lao  du  Flambeau,  Ked 
Cliff.) 
Leech  Lake  Reservation,  Minnesota,  agency  buildings  at,  repairs  inside  and  out  re- 
quired by,  &c 343 

area  and  location  of.  &c 341 

census  of,  A:c 341 

farming  purposes,  advantageous  utilization  of, 

for,  &c 341 

lands  of,  inundated,  to  bo  deducted  from  area 

oftillable,  Sec 341 

tillable,  area  uf,  Sec 341 

nomadic  habits  of,  &c 341 

pcAi-oable  and  well  dinposed,  &c 341 

"Pillager  *'  band  of  Chippewa,  located  on.  Sec, .  341 

sn  bsistence  of.  Roiircos  of.  Sec 341 

(Set,  IndinuH,  White  Earth  Agency.) 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  agency  buildings  of,  bnd  repair  of,  &c '. 295 

inadeqiinte  nud  poorly  arranged.  Sec 295 

building.  HnbHiHt«nce,  addition  to,  asked  for,  See 295 

beaver  trapping  of,  A:c 294 

census  of,  &c 295 

civilization  of.  greatest  impediments  to,  &c 294 

court  for.  successful  orgaui%ation  of,  impracticable.  Sec 294 

farm  agencj*  of.  area  and  product  of,  &c 293 

farmers  among,  names  ami  crops  of.  Sec 293 

farming,  eucouragenient  of,  in,  &c 293 

energy  and  zeal  of,  in,  &c 293 

great  interest  of,  in,  &c 298 

statistics  of,  &.C  293 

fishery  of.  not  abundant,  &c 294 

freighting  enterprises  among,  &c 295 

game  scarce  in  reservation  of,  &c 294 

glove  and  moci-asin  industry  among,  &c 294 

{;rist  mill  asked  for  by,  terras  upon  which  granted.  Sec 293 

mprovemeut of,  agencies  necessary  to  promote.  &c.... 296 

the  work  only  of  careful  and  patient  manage- 
ment, Sec  .'. 296 

industry  and  haliits  of,  ifcc 294 

irrigating  ditches  at,  work  on,  &c 293 

medicine-men,  practicH  of,  among,  light  Sec 295 

money,  value  and  utilization  of,  by,  the  sooner  they  realize,  the 

better  for  their  babit«  of  industry,  &c ". 293 

oflenses  of,  trial  of,  for,  by  impartial  Indian  juries.  Sec 294 

police  force  of,  increased  pay  of.  &c! 294 

organization  and  etficiency  of,  Sec 294 
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Indians,  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  reservation  of,  better  adapted  to  stook-raiHing  than  farming,  &c  295 

farming  laud  of,  acreage  uf,  &o 295 

nut  surveyed,  dec    295 

probable  04>Ht  of  surveying,  agent's  failure  to 

make  estimate  of,  &o  ..  296 

survey  of,  nu  nppropria'tion  for,  S^c 295 

sanitary  condition  «>f.  fairly  };ood,  &o    294 

schools  of,  building  f  ^r.  an  old  structure,  &c 295 

prottperuus  and  appreciated  by,  &c 294 

venereal  and  oilier  diseaaes  among,  &c 294,295 

vices  of,  reformation  of,  A^c 294 

gambling  and  uae  of  intoxicants,  Sui    294 

Loafer,  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of,  &c 264 

{See  Inoians,  Kosebud  Agency.) 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota,  buildings  erecte<l  by,  dtc 250 

ceusnsof,  &c 249 

conduct  of,  gooil.'&c 249 

disarming  of,  recommended,  dec 249 

farmlngof.&c    , 249,250 

missionary  work  at,  dec    251 

police  at,  ditticulties  and  needs  of.  dec 249, 251 

schools  at,  Httendteuce  at,  and  teachers  of,  drc 249-251 

stock  issuetl  to,  &c 250 

Lummi,  Washington  Territory,  census  of,  dec 421 

laudrt  to,  patents  for,  issued  to,  dec     418 

reserve  of,  location  an«l  area  of.  dec 421 

{See  Indians,  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Tnl 
slip  Agency.) 

Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  agent's  worn  among,  diftieuliiea  of,  dec 340 

not  fruitless,  dec 340 

all  other,  of,  dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  dec 339 

Government  obligations  to,  liquidated,  dec  .  339 

schoola  for,  losing  ground,  &o 340 

cattle  and  afirricultural  implements  distributed  among. .  340 

childreu  of,  havoc  Hnitm):.  by  rijiorous  climate,  dec 340 

Korrow  for  loss  of,  &c    340 

claims  of,  on  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  Sec 340 

climate,  ligorous,  sad  havoc  among,  by,  dec 340 

competence  aniou|!;,  instancea  of,  rare,  dec 339 

court  held  that  toall  intents  and  purposes,  are  citizens.  340 

disappe-irance  of.  early,  d:c 339 

drunkenness  among,  detrease  of.  d:c 340 

equality  of,  with  whites  before  the  law,  &c 339 

farming  of,  improvement  of,  dec    340 

homes  of,  pooi  l^'  constructed,  dec 340 

improvement  ot,  dec 340 

lands,  cro w<Ied  off,  by  whites,  dec 339 

eagerness  of,  to  obtain,  dec 340 

more  t)f.  to  be  allotted,  dec  ..   340 

of,  bought  by  whites  at  nominal  price,  dec 339 

natural  rise  in  value  of,  if  held  by,  would  have 

made,  comfortable,  dec 339 

value  of,  realized  by,  dec 340 

sharp  lookout  of,  that,  are  not  impi  operly  allotted .  340 

tenacity  with  which,  retain,  dec 340 

to,  allotment  of,  success  of,  &c 340 

unallotted,  anxiety  of,  to  preserve  for  their  chil- 
dren, &c 340 

liquor-sellers,  atlvautnge  taken  by,  of  court  decision  re- 
specting sale  of.  dec  340 

treaties  forbidding  sale  of.to.conrts  decide  against 

enforcement  of 340 

liquors,  use  of,  among,  decrease  of,  d&c 340 

livelihood  of,  sources  of,  dec 339 

love  of,  for  their  ehildren.  dec 340 

physician,  only  one  at,  dec 340 

poverty  ot.  dec 340 

prosperous  and  happy,  if  placed  on  one  reservation,  dec.  339 

rehabilitate,  too  late  to.  dec 339 

scattered  over  State,  dec * 339 

schools  for,  night  and  other,  failures,  dec 340 

of,  attendance  at,  and  progress  of,  dec 340 

treaty  obli:rations  of  Government  to  certain  339 

tribal  relations  of.  not  recognized,  dec 339 

very  poor,  as  a  rule,  dec .   339 

Madison,  "Washington,  census  of,  dec     421 

lands  to,  allotment  of,  dec 421 

reserye  of,  boundary  of,  survey  of,  dec 421 

situation  and  area  of,  &c '. 421 

{See  Indians,  Tulalip  Agency.) 

Makah,  "Washington,  census,  careful  of,  dec 413 

for,  whale,  and  seal  oil  industry  of,  proceeds  annually  of,  &o...  414 

hop  farming  of,  annual  value  of,  dec — •....  414 

houses,  comfortable  frame,  of,  &c  414 

of,  well  furnished,  dec. 414 

prodigal  expenditures  of,  dec    414 

uneasy  while  they  have  a  dollar,  dec 4 
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Indians,  Makah ,  Waahington,  viUagee,  four  separate,  of,  situation  of,  &c 414 

of,  farms  of,  ]oo«U>cl  near,  for  garden  purposes,  Slc..,  414 

sealing  enterprises  among,  benefits  of,  Ac 414 

(See  Xndians,Neah  Bay  Agency.) 

Handan,  at  Fort  Bertpold  Agency,  Dakota,  number  of,  &c 255 

{8te  Indians,  Fort  Bartbold  Agency.) 

Maricopa,  Papago,  and  Pima,  Arizona,  civilization  of,  so-called,  a  fhuid,  &o 904 

self-sustaining,  peaceable,  and  industrious ....  iNM 
(8e€  Arizona.) 

Menomonee,  Wisconsin,  blue  berries,  quantity  of,  picked  by,  Sco 483 

saleof,&c '. 433 

censusof.&c        433 

cb  nrch  of,  denominat ion  and  membership  of,  &o 433 

fanner  of^  barrier  to  progress  of.  4ms  ...«...« 482 

farming  practically  abandoned  by,  for  logging  pursuits,  Sue. .  433 

bead  cnlef  of,  a  pagan,  &o 483 

lands  of,  labor  required  to  dear  and  prepare  for  cultivation  .  432 

logging  of,  a  financial  smcoess,  dto 433 

confined  to  dead  or  down  timber,  dM 483 

dependent  on  damage  done  to  timber  of,  &c 483 

,                               lumbering,  time  of,  occupied  in.  4us 483 

maple  sugar,  quantity  of,  manufactured  by,  &o 433 

surplus  of,  sold  by,  4u: 433 

mechanical  employments  of,  little  permanent  benefit  to,  &o .  438 

pagans  of,  civilization  progressing  idowly  among,  &o 433 

peaceable,  temperate,  and  law-abiding.  &c 438 

Tices  and  ways  of  white  man  sbnnnea  by,  dec 483 

reserve  on,  description  of,  &o            433 

pine  land,  valuable  tractof,  on,  Slc 483 

portion  of,  barren,  sandy,  and  worthless,  iM 432, 488 

timber  on.  peculiar  to  latitude  of,  &c 432 

schools,boarding,  of,  attendance  at,  ^to 484 

boys  of,  brass  band  orcanized  by,  &o . . . .  484 

built  by  Franciscan  fathers 433 

houses  of,  located  at.  &« 433 

Niven  Mrs,  Helen  E.,  matron  of,  untir- 
ing zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of,  &c 434 

popils  of,  tractable,  d:c 484 

success  of,  creditable,  dec  433,434 

subsistence  of,  sources  of,  iLC 433 

timber  of,  quantity  and  value  of,  8ie 433 

ssle  of,  urged,  d:c 433 

(See  Indians,  Green  Bay  Agency.) 
Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  New  Mexico,  arms  to,  selling  of,  penalty  for,  a  long  • 

term  of  imprvBonment,  occ 379 

cattle,  cate  tor.  not  so  great  as  that  of, 

for  horses,  &c 376 

experiment  of,  in  raising,  not  a 

failure,  d&c 376 

cattlemen  and,  best  feeling  exists  be- 
tween, d&c 377 

co-operation  of,  &c . . .  377 

cattle,  no,  of.  stolen,  du) 376 

of,  general  rule  dues  not  apply 

to  individuals,  &c 376 

general  rule  respecting  care 

for 376 

number  of,  branded,  &c 376 

outside,  exclusion  of^  fh>m  re- 
serve of.  impossible,  &o 376 

thieves,  standing   reward   for 

arrest  and  conviction  of  ....  376 

raising,  first  elfurt  of,  at,  &«.  .  376 

census  of,  dec 875,376 

citizenship,  full,  at  early  date,  &c 370 

com  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  raised 

in  great  abundance  by.  &o 376 

of,  as  good  as  any  in  the  Terri- 

toiy ,  &c 376 

cows  ftamiHhedfor.  and  divided  among.  376 

of,  forced  to  kill  for  food,  &c 376 

f  ambled  oflf,  by.  dec 376 
ndians  winning,  immediatdy 

kill.  &c 876 

customs  and  superstitions  of,  slaves 

of,  &c 877 

dead,  causes  of  custom  of  burning  live 

«  stock  of,  &c 377 

live  stock  of,  custom  of,  of  bum- 

ing.&c 377 

personal  effects,  custom  of,  of 

bnming,deCA 877 

disarming  of,  urged,  &c 379 

diseases  among,  causes  of,  dus 878 

veneroal,  among,  almost  un- 
known, dus 879 

education  and  labor,  compulsory,  du) . .  879 
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Indians,  Mescalero  and  Jioarilla  Agency,  New  Mexico,  farm  of,  acreage  of,  fenced,  ice 378 

flitby  in  person  and  covered  with  ver- 

mm,  &c ,..  37ft 

Garoier,  picas  and  worthy  priest,  oc- 
casional talks  of,  with,  Ac 377 

girls  of,  of  tender  age,  sold  to  old  men.  378 

gluttony  of,  &c .  378 
orses  and  cattle  of,  grase  fireqnently 

off  reserve  of,  &^c  378,877 

lands  of,  cultivated  by,  &o 378 

total  of,  under  coltivation,  Ste.  378 

fence,  &o 878 

to,  in  severalty,  &o 378 

Lincoln  County  Stock  Association,  a 

powerAil  organization,  Sec 878 

loyalty  of,  unsurpassed,  &c 878 

management,  firmer  and  stronger,  of, 

required,  &c 878 

marnages,  early,  of.  Sec 378 

military  post,  commander  of,  fHendly 

to,  &c 378 

distance  of,  from,  Ac  . .  378 
missionary.  Catholic,  to  be  established 

among.  Sec 377 

field  among,  easy  access 

to 377 

inviting. . .  377 
mother-in-law,  custom  of  not  allowing, 
to   visit    son-in-law. 

and  vie€'Ver»a 377 

custom  of,  origin  of,  &c  377 

no  missionary  among.  Sec 377 

police  court  of,  compensation  suitable 

for,  &0. 378 

organization  of,  Sec 378 

success  of,  fair.  Sec 878 

force  of,  organization  of.  Sen  . ..  377 
pay    of,   should    equal 
pay  and  allowance  of 

a  soldier,  Sec 378 

prompt,  reliable,  and  ef- 
ficient, &c 377 

ponies  of,  number  of,  &c 378 

restless  and  wily.  Sec 379 

sanitary  condition  of.  Sec 377 

school  buildings  of,  changes  in,  urged.  378 

sleeping  room  s  in  379 

ventilation  of.  Sec  379 

of,  buildings  for,  too  small.  Sec  379 

schools  of,  attendance  at.  Sec 377 

scrofula  and  kindred  diseases  amone . .  378 
sheep,  bitter  opposition  of,  to,  entering 

or  crossing  their  reserve,  Sec . .  877 

cattlemen  opposed  to,  &c 377 

destruction  of,  to  grass,  Sec....  Wt 

no,  owned  by,  &c 877 

opposition  of,  to,  encouraged  by 

cattlemen,  &c .   . .  877 

stallions  for,  better    breed  of  horses 

from.  &c 878 

self-supporting  industry 

from,  &c 378 

good.  for.  not  unwise  to  far- 

nish,  &c 878 

superstition.  Christian  religion  and  ed- 
ucation only  cures  of,  &c". 377 

teepees,  live  m,  &c 378 

telephone  line  from,  to  military  post  . .  378 

wanare,  mode  of.  most  treacherous,  Sec.  379 

of,  rapidity  and   cunning  of, 

witfaout  an  equal,  Sec  ...  379 

with  Snaniards,  Sec 379 

witchcraft,  belief  or,  in.  Sec 377 

wives,  desertion  of,  upon  most  trifling 

cause.  Sec 378 

(See  Indians,  Mescalero  Apache.) 

Mesoalero  Apache,  New  Mexico,  "  blanket  Indians,  **  &c 375 

census  of -• 375,378 

children  of,  parentage  of,  hard  to  know,  Sec 378 

com  of.  clear  from  weeds  and  grass,  Sec 378 

Nautzila's  band  of,  promises  well.  Sec 376 

principal  crop  of,  looking  very  fine.  Sec 378 

fisrming,  attention  of;  turned  to.  Sec 376 

fences,  good,  substantial  improvements,  of,  in,  &c —  375, 878 

five  gocm  or  great  spirits  oU  Sec 877 

gardens  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  of,  good  condition 

of,&o 376 
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Tniii^nM^  Mesoftkiro  Apache,  New  Mexico,  gods  and  spirito  of,  medicine  man  in  direct  commnni- 

cation  with,&c 877 

inceat,  abominable  crime  of,  common  among.  See 378 

lauds  of^  acreage  of,  under  coltivation.  See 376 

in  gooMl  condition,  du) 376 

plowed  and  planted  bv.&c 376 

superior  to  tnat  of  neighboring  whitea,  See..  876 

lodges,  can vaa.  ot  supplied  b^  (rOTem  ment,  See 875 

^antogolinge's   Dsnd   of^    fanning  of,  under  good 

ImrMd'Wire  fence,  dtc 376 

Nnutzila's  band  of,  acreage  of;  under  plow  and  wire 

fence,&c 876 

reservation  ot  area  and  description  otSee 876 

Sau  Juai.,  baptism  ot  folluwed  bv  abandonment  by 

Dim  of  savage  customs  of,  &o 877 

principal  chief  of,  intenti<m  of,  to  be  bap- 

tisea,  &c 877 

schools,  boarding  and  day,  ot  attendance  at  and  pro- 

gi-ess  of.  &c 876 

wiichcrafr,  b^'lief  of,  in,&c 877 

witch,  old  woman  as,  attempt  of  Juan's  band  ot,  to 

klU.&c 377 

brought  to  agency,  police  de- 

serted,4ko 877 

life  of,  saved,  &c 877 

outrage  on,  impossible  to  pun« 

ish.&c 377 

perpetrators  of  outage  on,  im- 

poseiblo  to  identify 377 

(See  Indians,  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla.) 

Miami,  censnsof,  Ace 828 

(Am  Indians,  Quapaw  Agency.) 

MiUe  Lao,  Minnesota,  census  of,  &c 841 

educational  privileges  never  enjoyed  by,  See 341 

farming,  assisted  in,  &c 341 

fHendly  act  of.  &c 341 

lands  ot  allowed  to  remain  on,  during  good  behavior 341 

belong  to  Government,  See 341 

removal  of,  to  White  Earth  Reservation,  urged,  See 341 

school  of,  attendance  at,  dl^ 841 

standing  or  retrograding,  question  whether,  &o 841 

(See  Inmans,  White  Earth  Agency.) 

Minnecoiijoii,  etc.,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agencv,  Dakota 242 

(See  Indians,  Cheyenne  River  Agency.) 

Mission (CaL) agency,  employ^sof.  fSaithfnl,  See 286 

or  reservation,  never.  See 236 

agent  advising,  only  against  fhmd,  See 236 

no  control  over  movements  or  acts  of.  See 886 

ot  office  of,  distance  of.  from.  See 235 

aid  fix>m  Grovemment,  received  by,  in  last  two  years,  See 236 

and  officials,  general  harmony  prevails  among,  See 287 

annual  supplies  for,  no  estimate  made  for,  See 235 

census  of 234 

children  of;  of  school  age 234 

citizens,  distinction  of  treaty  between  ''wild"  and  civilized.  See 236 

duty  of  State  towards  as,  4:o 236 

not  recoguized  generally  as,  by  State  authorities.  See 236 

safe  to  recognize,  as,  dlE«  237 

under  provisions  of  treaty  of  Guadalupe  HidaliEO,  See 236 

when  recognized  as,  agency  for,  no  longer  needed.  See 


citizenship  o£  question  of,  not  tested  in  the  counts,  dc4s 
civilization  of,  condition  of,  at  date  of  treaty  with  Mexico,  Sec 

crops  of,  fair  average,  Sec 235 

dnmkards  comparativelv  few  among,  See 236 

drunken  Indian,  one,  makes  more  noise  than  ten  white  men  drunk.  See.  236 

drunkenness  steadily  decreasing  among.  Ae 236 

education,  civilization,  and  industry,  advance  of,  in.  See 287 

farming  by,  good  effects  oC  &c 236 

implements  supplied  to,  Sec 285 

homestead  law,  rights  of.  under.  See 235 

rights  of,  indifleience  of,  to,  result  of.  See 235 

industry  of,  good  demand  for,  &c 296 

many  young,  of,  availed  themselves  ot  demand  for,  See  ...  236 

wages  for,  remunerative,  d&c 286 

labor  and  products  of,  contracts  of.  for,  made  by,  &o 236 

laborers,  many  of,  among  beet  in  country,  Sec 286 

lands  in  severalty  to,  tiUeof,  great  need  of;  See 235 

of,  never  apply  for  title  to.  See 285 

probable  injustice  to,  in  matter  of  title  to,  &o 235 

liquor,  sale  of,  to,  See 286 

location  of 234 

missionary  work  among 284 

no  butter  people  than,  £c 286 

old,  infirm,  and  destitute,  supplies  only  needed  for.  See 285 

supplies  for,  estimated  only  quarterly,  fto 285 

qoarterly  oostof;  See 285 

police  force  organisation  of;  needed,  See 
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Indians,  Mission  (Cal.) ,  pnblio  lands  occnpied  by  a  few  of,  outside  of  reserves,  Sco 235 

reservation,  on  one,  of,  no  Indians,  dto 285 

reservations  of,  nnmber  of,  &c 285 

several  ot    sit na ted  on   Mexican  grants  patented  to 

whites,  &c  285 

snits  growing  out  of  oonfliotiug  daims  to,  &c 285 

total  area  of,  dec    285 

reserves  of,  survey  of  certahi,  progressing,  Sec 285 

good  accomplished  by,  in  settling  boundary  lines .  285 

sanitary  condition  of,  &c 285 

scho<^-hon8es  of,  number  and  description  of.  Sec 286 

schools,  4ay,  of,  average  attendance  at  nearly  doubled,  Sco 238 

increase  in  number  of,  &c 236 

for,  sugeestioDs  respecting,  &c 286 

of,  condftiou  of,  and  suggestions  respecting,  Sto 284 

statistics  relating  to.  Sec 284 

unsatisfactory  condition  of,  dec 48 

white  meu,  applications  of,  for  lands  occupied  by,  Ao 285 

work,  many  ot  refuse,  &c 286 

Mississippi,  at  White  Earth  Reservation,  Michigan,  dec 840 

Chippewa,  located  at  Mille  Lac,  Minnesota,  dec 341 

(See  Indians,  White  Earth  Agency.) 

Mixed  blood,  at  Bosebud  Agency,  Dakota 264 

at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota 277 

(See  Indians.  Rosebud  aud  Standing  Rook  Agencies  ) 

Modoc,  census  of,  dec    328 

(See  Indians,  Quapaw  Agency.) 

fisirly  civilized,  dec 801 

once  the  worst  savages  in  the  United  States,  dec  301 

self-supporting  b v  farming  without  Government  aid,  dec 301 

subdued  before  cMlized,  dec 301 

(See  IndiaoB,  CheroDue  and  Arapaho  Agency.) 

Mohave  and  Cheminueve,  court  of  Indian  offenses  among,  no  occasion  for  convening.  228 

disorderly  conduct  among,  no  reprimand  for,  necessary,  dec.  227 

gambling,  licentiousness,  and  brutality  of,  dec 227 

iealousy  between,  dec 227 

labor  of,  product  and  compensation  of,  dec 228 

lands  of,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation,  dec 228 

no  fighting  or  quarreling  among,  dec 227 

police  force  of,  no  arrests  by,  dec 228 

organization  of 228 

prompt  and  obedient 228 

sanitary  condition  of;  good,  dec 228 

schools  of,  average  attendance  and  studies  in,  dec 228 

subsistence  of,  sources  of,  dec 228 

wealthof,  dec. 228 

(See  Indians,  Colorado  River  Agency.) 

Mohave,  census  of 227 

(See  Indians,  Chemihueve.) 

Montesano,  Washington,  census  of. 415 

(See  Indians,  QuinaieH  Agency.) 

Moquis  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  assistance,  deserve  more,  from  Government,  St,o 636 

deserving,  more,  of  Government  aid  than  their  turbu> 

lent  southern  neighbors,  d:c 636 

farmer  of,  good  work  of,  &c 686 

fuel  of,  supply  of,  great  distance  away,  dec 636 

gardens  or,  located  in  pure,  unadulterated  sand,  dec...  636 

grateful  for  slightest  favors  of  Government,  dec 636 

bard  workers,  prudent  and  economical,  dec 636 

implements  and  tools  isitued  to,  dec 636 

lives  of,  essentially  uuevenifnl,  dec 636 

no  agency  buildings  or  Government  property  for,dec. ..  636 

Government  employ^  except  farmer  lor.  Sec 636 

school,  no  food  supplies,  no  medicines  for,  dec 636 

notice,  first  of,  by  Government,  for  several  years,  dec.  636 

outside  world  wholly  ignored  by,  dec 636 

patient  and  careful,  dec 636 

robbed  by  the  Nav^joes,  dec 636 

rocky  dwellings,  cannot  be  induced  to  abandon,  &o....  636 

cling  to,  with  unaccountable  tenacity.  636 

of,  greatiy  attached  to.  dec 636 

removal  of,  from,  benefits  of,  dec 636 

satisfied  under  all  disadvantages,  dec 636 

school,  disappointment  of^  in  not  getting  promised 636 

snake  dance  of,  a  weird  and  strange  ceremony,  dec 636 

description  of,  dec ^6 

with  rattiesnakes,  a  fearful  rite,  dec. . . .  637 

Spanish  language  spoken  by,  dec 636 

stock,  but  little  of  any  kind,  &c 636 

supplies  for,  earnestly  urged,  dec 687 

villages  of,  location  of,  on  narrow,  bare,  rocky  top  of 

mesa,  dec 636 

water,  no  stream  of,  exists  for  many  miles  fh>m,  dec ... .  636 

of,  brought  great  distance,  &c 636 

{See  Indians,  Navsjo  Agency.) 

Moses's  band  of  (Wash.),  agreement  with,  terms  of,  dec 411 
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Indiaiis,  MotM't  band  of  (WMh.),  agreement  with,  terms  ot  defeat  of;  probable.  Sec 411 

(See  Indiant,  (Tolrille  Asenoy.) 

Colombia  (Wasb.),  location  and  condition  oC^ 409 

discouragement  of,  &o 411 

faith  of,  in  GoTomment,  weakened,  Slo 411 

farming  implements,  cows,  &o.,  issaed  to,  itc....  411 

issue    to,    off  reeerration, 

nnfortnnate.  *c 411 

sale  of  many  of;  by,  to  whites 

probable,  4^ 411 

gambled  and  drank  proceeds  of  sale  of  lands  of  ,  &o  400 
goods,  Tslaable,  large  quantity  of,  issue  ol^to,  bad 

policy,  &c •. •• 411 

land,  first,  of,  sold  by.  &o 409 

location  of,  in  Nesnilnm  country,  &4i 40O 

mills  and  school-noose  for,  San  Puells  oppose 

building,^ 400 

otnotflntohed,  ittc 411 

for.  on  Prairie  Creek,  Sto 411 

workman  on,  gloriously  drunk  with,  dtc  411 

Nespilnms  not  consulted  in  location  ot^Ste 409 

recent  location  of,  in  country  ot^&c...  409 

sale  of  country  of,  by,  feared,  Ae 409 

San  Puells,  farming  duties  neglected  by,  &o 409 

injury  to,  fh>m,  dtc 409 

unrest,  feeling  ot  among,  from  loca- 

tionof.dtc 409 

Sco-las-kin,  agent  itmonstrates  with,  itc.. 409 

San  Puell  chief,  denounces,  &c 409 

whisky,  sale  of,  among,  &c 411 

(See  Indians,  ColviUe  Agency.) 

Muokleshoot  (Wash.),  census  of;  dus 421 

lands  to,  allotment  of,  Stc 421 

reaerre  of,  boundary  of;  survey  of,  &o , 421 

location  and  area  ox,  dU, 421 

(See  Indians,  Tulalip  Agency.) 
Munsee.    (See  Indians,  Chippewa,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  StockbridgeA 
Muskogee.    (See  Indians,  Creek. ) 

Nambe  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statistics  ot  Stc 862 

(iSee  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency  ) 

Nari^o  Agency,  New  Mexico,  act  of  Congress  for  benefit  of,  ice 381 

advancement,  on  right  road  and  making  good  head> 

way  to,  &c — 382 

agency  buildings,  condition  of,  Sec 881 

arms,  oo,  among,  carried  by  any  one  for  protection,  Ac  880 

"beg  you  poor,  if  you  are  generous,"  &c 380 

blanket  industiy  of,  du; 882 

blankets  of,  beautiful  and  bright  colors.  Sec 881 

famous,  for  their  supeiior  quality.  Sec 881 

fancy,  value  of,  Ac 382 

hold  water  like  rubber.  &c 382 

boys  of,  at  eighteen,  heads  of  families.  See 380 

chastity  and  cleanliness,  ideas  of,  a  little  lax,  See 380 

civilisation,  fair  progress  of,  towards,  dec 380 

community,  no,  anywhere,  with  less  crime  than.  Sec...  880 

competition,  advantage  of,  in  seUiug  wool.  Sec 881 

com  crop,  satisfactory.  See 879 

crops  of,  damages  by  grasshoppers  to,  Ac 879 

yield,  unequal,  of,  dmsionof.  See 879 

customs  of,  changes  in,  desirable,  4ms 881 

dam  across  Benito  Creek,  a  great  improvement,  Sec....  881 
death,  places  of;  superstitious  abandonment  of,  by  eld* 

ersof.dus 380 

superstition  of,  respecting,  ittc 880 

desperate  men  among,  a  few,  ready  for  enterprise,  Ac. .  870 

dress  of,  improved  manner  of;  Sec 880 

onploy^sof,  efficiency  of.  Sec 881 

married  men  as,  prefiBrable»  &o 881 

epidemic  diseases,  exempt  fh>m,  du) 870 

families,  white,  presence  of,  purifies  atmosphere.  See . .  881 

puts  everybody  on  good 

behavior,  &c 381 

felony,  only  one,  among,  during  year.  Sec 870, 880 

firuit  trees  along  ditches,  planting  of,  urged,  Ac 881 

gambling  and  orinkingof,  dec 881 

garrulous  and  beggars,  dto 880 

generation,  present,  of.  too  ignorant  and  unsettled  to 

be  benefited  by  act  of  Congress,  Ac 881 

girl,  no  ftill  blooded,  has  ever  attended  soho<^  oanaea 

of,  dtc 880 

go  and  live  where  they  choose,  d&c 881 

good  natured.  Jolly,  and  happy.  See 380 

habitations,  fixed,  built  ana  occupied  by,  Sec 880 

habits  and  movements  of.  Sec 380 

healthy,  &c 879 

herds  and  flocks  of,  increase  of 379 

of,  bonds  of  good  behavior  of,  Ac 879 
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IndiADt,  NftT^o  Agency,  New  Mexico,  homes,  •mbition  of,  to  balld  better,  See 880 

fixed,  enooiingemeiit  of;  in  baildInK,  See 880 

home,  well  kept,  effectt  of  example  of^  on,  £o 381 

hone,  dispute  m  to  ownevship  of  a,  seldom  oooors 

among,  ditc 880 

horses  ot  cared  for  by  men  and  boys,  Ste 880 

efforts  to  persnade,  to  sell,  ^ 880 

identlfioadon  of,  without  branding,  a  mys- 

tery,  d:c 880 

not  branded  or  marked,  ^ 880 

small  and  scraggy,  4m) 880 

Kit  Carson  and  colleagues,  fighting  employment  of; 

famished  by,  4u3 879 

lawlessness,  acts  of,  importunities  to  Join  in,  all  resisted 

by.  Stc 870 

no  one  of,  participated  in,  ^ 879 

Mormons  in  polrgamons  customs  rivaled  hj,Sco 880 

neighbors,  Apache  and  Ute,  of,  disreputable  conduot  of.  879 
nomadic  habits  of,  difficulties  and  complications  aris- 
ing fh>m,  duj , 881 

non-combative  to-day  as  the  sheep  they  herd,  Sto 879, 880 

non-confinement  of,  on  reserve,  an  important  issue,  &c .  881 

one- half  of,  live  outside  of  reservation,  Stc 881 

outbreak,  general,  no  danger  of  another,  Sto 879 

peaceable  and  quiet,  &c 879 

policeforceof,  t>est  young  men  of,  &c 881 

efficient  and  useful,  &c 881 

polygamy  among,  d^c 880 

prosperoas  and  eventftil  to  tribe  of.  &c 870 

reserve  of.  capable  of  subsisting  all  of.  See 881 

rights  claimea  by,  under  treaty,  &c 881 

sash  and  hosiery  industry  oC  Sto 882 

school  building  of,  a  good  one.  See 880 

schools  of  attendance  at  and  success  of,  See 880 

efforts  to  secure  attendance  at,  ice 880,881 

settlers  captured  and  enslaved  by,  Ste 870 

sheep  of,  herds  of,  guarded  by  women  and  girls  by 

nightandday.  Sec 880 

stock  of,  good  care  taken  of.  See 880 

redaction  and  improvement  of,  See 881 

wholesale  plunder  by.  of.  See 879 

stone  warehouse,  erection  of,  &o       881 

superstition  among  elders  of,  only  cease  with  death,  880 

superstitions,  deplorable,  of,  a  drawback  to,  See 880 

not  rife  among  younger  of,  d:c 880 

•'talk  you  to  death,"  dM> 380 

terrofized,  annually,  a  few  years  ago.  Bio  Grande  Yid- 

ley,  See 879 

trade  of.  with  whites.  See 882 

vices  of,  ind  ulged  outside  of  reservation.  See 881 

war,  have  had  all  the,  they  wanted,  duj 879 

too  much  at  stake  to  indulge  in,  Sec 879 

water  on  reserve  of.  storage  of,  See 881 

wealth,  measure  of,  in  number  of  horses  owned,  See...  380 

respect  commanded  by,  Muong,  ito 380 

whipped  thoronghly  some  years  ago,  See 379 

wild.  Ignorant,  safety  among,  of  property  and  life,  See..  380 

women  of,  degrailed  life  of,  among.  See 380 

occupation  of;  before  eighteen  years  of  age.  880 

sold  when  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  See 880 

Zuni  killed  by  a  young,  dec 880 

(See  Indians,  Moquis  Pueblo.) 

Neah  Bay  agency  (Wash.),  cattle  of,  increase  of;  &c 414 

oensos,  careful  of.  &c  418 

civilisation  and  education  of,  reasonable  progress  in,  iM}.. .  418 

disputes  among,  settled  by  arbitrators,  du) 415 

farming,  inducements  for,  not  encouraging.  See 418 

product!*,  little  raised,  Sec 418 

soil  and  climate  against,  d^c 413 

irrigation,  attempts  at,  of  reserve  of.  See 414 

only  feasible  plan  for.  d&c 414 

lands,  allotment  uf,  to,  in  severalty,  true  policy  ot^See 418 

not  practicaole,  du) 413 

of,  moantainous  and  worthless  for  cultivation,  See. . .  413 

missionary  work  among.  &c 418 

nature,  custom,  and  habits  of,  change  of,  work  of  earnest, 

patient  labor,  &c 418 

oflfeDses  of,  inquiry  into  and  punishment  ot^See 415 

police  court  of,  no,  qualified  to  act  as  Judges  of;  See 415 

force  of,  good  service  of,  d^c 415 

schools  for,  statistics  relating  to.  Sec 413 

of,  mechanical  work,  competent  instructors  needed 

for.  Sec 418 

mechanical  work,  instructors  in,  little  knowledge 

of,  Sec 413 

little  progress  of  pupils  of;  in,  418 
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Tndi«n«,  Keah  Bay  agency  ( WmIu),  Miperttitionft,  hereditary  and  traditknuU,  abandonment  of; 

under  DTopermanairement 413 

tribal  relationa  of,  renanciatkm  by,  under  proper  manage- 

mentol^      413 

vfllagee  of,  lands  near,  better  adi^yted  to  coHiTation,  &o. ..  414 
(iSte  Indians,  Makah,  Qnfllehate.) 

Neepflom  and  San  Pnell  fWaah.),  GoTemment,  furors  from,  all  refosed  by,  Slc 403 

homes,  enjoymeot  of;  ask  to  be  let  alone  in 403 

location  andoonditioii  of;  &^ 403 

wheat  and  oats,  saffident  of;  for^  raised  by,  dee 403 

(8e4  Insane,  Colrille  Agency,  Moses's  band  oC) 

NcTsda  Agency,  Kerada,  agency  buildings  at,  fidr  condition  ot  Sec 370 

arrests,  only  four  at,  three  of;  for  trivial  ofEensea,  4m) 871 

census  of;  &c 868 

emj^yte  of;  enumeration  ot  ^E^ 800^870 

inadequate  to  labors  ol  &c 303,870 

employments  and  wages  of  many  of,  4ui 868 

fkrmer,  additionid,  for,  great  bebeflt  of  appointmoit  of,  Ac        370 

fish  market  at^  overstocked  by  Chinamen,  4(C 378 

of;  iiijary  to,  flrom  orerstocking  of,  ^to 378 

flighting,  cash  payments  to,  for,  Ste 363 

industry  among,  dec ......  363 

payments  in  rations  to,  for,  &c 363 

Quantity  ot  and  rates  paid  fbr,  4us 363 

fhiit  trees,  oistribution  of.  on  reserrea  of,  Sec 371 

from,  to,  at  no  distant  day,  ^kc 371 

on  reserves  of;  best  varieties,  of;  &c 371 

expenditure  for,  Ac 371 

planting  and  culture  of,  successful,  ^to 371 

selected  for  reserves  of.  Sec 371 

industrious,  steady,  and  reliable.  Sec 368,363 

labor  of,  demand  for,  among  whites,  &c 368 

mild,  peaceable,  and  domestic,  4dc   363 

ICoapa  Biver  reserve,  area  and  location  of;  4cc 368 

Mud  Lake,  fisheries  of,  monopolised  by  Chinamen,  Sec 373 

Pah  Vte  and  Piute  tribes  of; embraced  within,  ^te 368,363 

police  court  at.  impracticable  to  organise.  Ac 371 

force  of,  organisation  and  distribntioB  of;  dx 371 

Pyramid  Lake,  ft&ei  ies  of;  a  source  of  great  revenue  to —  368 

catchof;&,c 368 

trespasses  on,  cessation  oC  Slc  .  378 

Reserve,  agency  boildin^  ol^  location  (tf  ..  368 

area  and  description  ot;  Ac 368 

fiums  mi,  ander  cultivation.  Sec...  370 

yieldof;&c  370 

fences  at,  old,  removed,  Ac 373 

new,  built  at,  Ac 370,371 

grist- mill     and      barley -crusher 

neededat,Ac 371 

improvements    at,  material    and 

labor  OB,  Ac  ...  373 
needed   and  sub- 
stantial, made  at  370 
irrigating  ditch  cleaned  out  and 

widened.Ac  373 

map  of;  drawn  by  native,  Ac 373 

ponies  of;  improvement  in  breed 

of;Ac.... 373 

saw  and  machinery  cleased,  Ac. .  371 
saw-mill  bu&dinc  tboroag^ilj  ^^ 

paAre^Su 371 

out  of  nsa  for  five  years.  371 

portable  engine  cleaned.  371 
schools  ol;  attendance  at  and  pn>> 

gressof 372,373 

boys  of,  indine  to  in- 


mnaic,  Ac.         37S 
obedieBt  and 
indnstrions         372 
buildings  for,  descrip- 
tion oi;  Ac 371,372 

Chriscmas  tree  fior.weli 

laden,Ac 372 

employes    at,    fiiithfiEd 

and  creditaUe  labors 

of.  Ac 372 

girls  of,  fine  voices  of..  872 
health  of;  remarkable..  372 
instruction  iB,descTip- 

tioao£,Ae 372 

music,  proficiency    of 

pttpilsin,Ac 372 

pupils    of,   great    im- 

proreaaait  oC  Ac 872 

satisfMitory  coodnct  oil         372 
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Indians,  Nevada  Agency,  Kerada,  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  sobools  of,  water  for,  ample  supply 

of,&o 872 

stock,  nnmber,  and  good  condi- 
tion of;  4u) 870 

timber  at,  cat  and  split,  ^ 870 

wagon-road  at,  regfaded.  See  ....  870 

Teservations  and  tribes  embraced  within,  &o 868,860 

reserves  within,  survey  of,  urged,  Ac 378 

selfishness,  inclined  to,  du) 860 

Walker  Lake,  fisheries  of  intruders  on,  troubles  and  dlfB- 

oulties  arising  nrom,  &c 378 

River  Reserve,  agency  buildings,  more  needed  grsafly 

for,^ 370 

area  and  location  of;  4tc 368 

fisheries  of,  viduable  as  food  for,  fte.  868 
house  for  storage  of  property  and 

grain  required  at.  &c 870 

irrigating  ditch  ana  dam  at,  strength- 
ened and  extended 871 

number  for  storehouse  at,  estimate 

for,  Sco 370 

stallions,  fine,  for,  description  of,  Ac.  870 

purchased  for,  AC 370 

school,  day,  building  for,  substantially 

built,  A,o 372 

too  small,  ttc  ...  878 
of,  attendance  at  and  pro- 
gress of,  Slo 872,878 

New  York  Agency,  Cattai'augus  Reserve,  dairying  of  several,  on,  Ac 885 

vegetables,  earliest  grown  on,  &o 885 

church  and  Sabbath  schools,  fair  attendance  at.  Sec 385 

cider  drinking  among,  great  deal  of,  d^c 385 

hard,  on  intoxicant  list,  placing  of,  urged,  Stc 885 

traflSc  amouff,  demoralizing  efreots  of.  Sec 885 

crops  of  grain  ana  vegetables,  good,  Sec « 885 

earnest  Christian  labors  by  missionaries  among.  Sec 385 

farming  pursuits,  m^ority  of,  engaged  in,  &c 385 

liquor,  prosecution  for  seiUns,  to,  &c  885 

sale  of,  to,  prospect  for  suppressing,  not  encouraging.  See..  385 

to,  pettv  punisoment  for  selling,  £c 385 

mechanical  indnstry,  sroaU  number  of,  engaged  in,  dus 385 

Saint  Regis,  situation  of.  Sec 885 

Seneca,  act  of  February  10, 1875,  amendment  to,  urged.  Sec 380 

council,  should  be  fbrbidden  to  collect  rents.  Sec 886 

debt  of,  no  prospect  of  paying,  dec 885 

finances  of,  oankrupt  oonaitiou  of.  Sec 885 

in  debt  thousands  of  dollars,  Sec 385 

orders  of.  at  ^  per  cent  discount,  See 385 

rents  of  on  Allegheny  reserve,  collection  of,  taken  out  of 

their  hands, urged,  &c      885,880 

schools  of;  two  reports  from,  recommended,  dtc 885 

under  State  control.  Sec 385 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  benefits  of,  to,  Sec 885 

floarishing  condition  of,  Ac 385 

on  Cattaraugus  Reserve,  dus 385 

practical  instruction  to,  in.  See 385 

work,  doing  good,  for,  Sec 385 

Nes  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  agent  of.  word  of,  the  law,  £e 296 

census  of,  expense  of  making.  Sec 296 

no  appropriation  for,  Sec 288 

cereals,  increased  crop  of.  Ac 280 

civilization  of,  marked  atlvancement  of,  towards.  Sec 206 

criminal  statistics  of,  du;.           297 

fkrming  acreage  of  increase  of  See 286 

of  progress  of,  dus 206 

freighting  enterprises  of  dtc 296 

hay  crop  of,  increase  of,  d^c 290 

health  of  good,  dMJ 298 

houses  as  awellings  built  by,  dec  296 

industrious  pursuits  of,  Sec 296 

Joseph's  band  of,  broken  in  spirit,  dec 297 

civilized  pnrsuits,  disnosed  to  enter  on,  d:c 297 

lessons  taught  to,  good  ones.  See 297 

number  of  retumeid  to,  Sec 297 

removal  or,  to  their  former  homes^  agitated  among.  Sec.  822 

return  of  to  Nez  Perc^  Agency,  Idaho '...  297 

school  of  success  of,  fair.  Sec 822 

settlement  of  claims  of,  dM; 1 297,296 

landu  in  severalty  to,  the  first  step  towards  advancement  of 296 

missionary  work  among,  dec 296,290 

morals  of' improved,  dMj 296 

police  court  of,  Judges  of  no  salaries  for,  dec 297 

parsimonious  support  of  See 297 

wonders  workea  by,  among.  Sec 297 

force  of,  pay  of  a  mere  pittance,  dec   297 

inadequate  to  support  of  dec 297 

removal  of  from  Indian  Territory,  dec 67 
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Indians,  NesPero^,  removal  of,  to  KezPerc^  and  Colville  Agencies,  &o 57 

resenreof,  bonndarles,  north  and  sonth,  of  resorvey  of 206 

schools  of.  attendance  at  and  progress  of;  «c 296 

stock-raising  among,  prosperoos,  &c 266 

stomach  of.  as  senuttre  as  white  man's  parse,  fte 297 

' '  White  Bird's  "  band  of,  hair  of  individnals  of,  oat  as  they  came  in,  &c  .  296 

redaoed  to  obedience  by  snfferings  ot  ^Em> 296 

reqnired  to  take  land  and  go  to  work,  &c 296 

retnmof,  See 296 

Kes  Perce.  Washington  Territory,  mnch  work  to  get  the,  settled,  &c 412 

Niobrara,  Nebraska,  reserre  of,  Ezeoative  order  restoring  lands  of;  to  public  domain.  5i8, 549 

Kisqnally  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Wash.  Ter. ,  advancement  of,  ^tc 420 

agency  buildings  for.  erected,  Sto  ...  420 

homes,  settlement  ot,fm,Sce 418 

titles,  good  and  secure,  otto.  418 
lands  of,  boundaries  of,  resurveyed 

and  marked,  &c 418 

patents  to,  du} 418 

mortaliiy  and  sickness  among,  con* 

sideraDle,&c 420 

necessary  work  of;  &o ^0 

physioiansnt,  belong  to  himieopathio 

school.^ 420 

little  plus  o£  repudi- 
ated Dy  adults  of,  as 

too  weak,  dM> 420 

success    of,    in    the 

schools  of,  ^ 420 

of,  gradually  gaining  ooU' 

fldenoeof,4M) 420 

reservations  of,  description  of;  &c . .  419 

sanitary  condition  of;  &c 420 

schools  of,  attendance  at,  condition, 

and  progress  of,  d^c 418,419 

service  of;  much  in,  to  perplex,  an- 
noy, and  discourage,  du) 420 

(See  Indians,  Chehalis,  Lummi,  Kis- 
qually,  Payanap,S'Klallam,Squak- 
son,  Swinomish.) 

Nisqually,  Washington  Territory,  affairs  of.  conduct  by,  du; 419 

all  of,  self-supporting.  See 419 

children  of,  attend  Chehalis  and  Puyallup  schools .  419 

farmers,  Ste 419 

laws  of,  made  by,  du) 419 

reserve  of.  situation  of,  &c 419 

tribunals,  have  their  own,  &c 419 

{See  Indians,  NisquallyandS'Kokomish  Agency.) 

Northern,  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  censns  of,  dec 264 

{See  Indians,  Rosebud  Agency.) 

Cheyenne,  Montana,  reservation  for,  creation  of.  Sec ^.  61 

reserve  of^  Executive  order  establishing 548 

(See  Montana.) 
Ogalalla  Sioax.    (See  Indians,  Pine  River  Aj^ency.) 

Okanagan,  Washington  Territory,  location  and  condition  of,  Slc 409 

schools  of  and  farming  implements,  only  support 

of,  by  Oovemment,  &e 409 

Tonasket's  band,  farmer,  physician  and  lawyer  for.  412 
(See  Indians.  Colville  Agency.) 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  differences  among,  numerous,  See 861 

location  of.  dec 861 

reservation  of,  north  ot  purchased  by 

Government  for  the  Winnebago,  See...  861 
{See  Indians.  Omaha,  Winnebago.) 

Omaba,  Nebraska,  citizen,  prosperous  and  nrofltable,  soon  will  be,  Si4i 361 

competent  to  attend  to  tneirown  work,  dec 361 

condition  of,  prosperous  and  healthy,  dec  361 

differences  of,  with  Winnebago  numerouH,  Sec 361 

employes,  white,  of,  discharge  of,  dec 861 

farming  implements  purchased  by,  dec 361 

independence,  spirit  of,  among,  importance  of  encouraging.  See  ....  861 

independent  ana  manly,  dec 361 

industry  ot  success  of,  dec 361 

lands  to,  allotment  of;  dec 361 

mission  school  of,  for  girls,  excellence  and  noble  work  of;  dec 861 

moving  in  the  right  way,  dec  361 

ponies  ofl  stolen  h^*  Winnebago,  dec 861 

pride  of,  m  their  successful  industry,  dec 861 

reservation  of,  north  part  of,  sold  by,  to  Government,  for  Winnebago, 

bad  policy  of,  See 361 

part  ox,  sold  by,  to  railroad  company,  dec 361 

school  of,  instruction  in,  dec 861 

successfiil  operation  of,  dec 361 

work  of,  all  performed  by,  dec 861 

(See  Indians,  Winnebago.) 

Oneida,  Wisconsin,  annuity  and  per  capita  ot  dec 482 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  pupils  of,  at.  dec 438 

census  of,  dec 481, 
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Indiani,  Oneida,  Wisoonsin,  churohesof,  memberBhip  of,  large,  Sui 4g 

pastors  of,  also  school  teachers  ot  ^ 4«« 

salary  of;  Ae 4S2 

oivilication,  well  aclranoed  in,  &c 481 

English  lanimage,  many  of,  cannot  speak,  ice 432 

fuining  ana  other  industries  of,  &.c 432 

fields  of.  large  and  well  filled,  &o 432 

first  Christian  party  of,  census  of;  Sec 431 

harvest,  boontiml,  of,  ^to 432 

houses  of;  log  and  frame,  4us  431 

Hartinsburg.  pupils  of,  at,  &o 432 

moral  condiBon  of,  speaks  the  good  work  of  their  management,  &o .  482 

Orchard  party  of,  census  of,  &c 432 

reserve  of,  area  and  location  of,  &c 481' 

soil  of,  adapted  to  farm  purposes,  &c 432 

uostof,  good,&c 432 

timber  on,  abundance  of,  for  all  needs  otSco : . .  481 

well  watered,  &c  432 

schools  of,  attendance  at.  and  progress  of,  &o 432 

treaty  with,  execution  of,  &c 481-432 

{See  Indians,  Green  Bay  Agency.) 

Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  cattle,  food  for,  &c  816 

breeds  of,  among,  Sec 815 

censusof 315 

education,  ample  provision  should  be  made  for.  See 316 

of,  compulsory  law  for  good  effects  of.  &c 816 

farming  of,  a  failure,  dec 815 

health  of,  reasonably  good,  Sec 317 

lands  of,  leases  of,  to  cattlemen,  &c 816 

mixed  blood,  farming  of  many  of.good,&.c 815 

Osase,  Kaw,  and  Quapaw  Indians  embraced  in,  &c 815 

ponies  of,  great  pride  of,  in,  &c 816 

schools  of,  attendance  at  and  success  of,  &c 816 

water  supply  for,  Ac 316 

steam  pump  at,  &o 816 

stock-raising  the  business  for,  dec , 315 

white  men  employed  by,  ou  farms  of,  &c —  317 

on  reservation  of, effe-t  of,  &c 817 

work  regarded  by,  as  degrading,  Slc 812 

Otoe  and  Missouria,  crops  of,  &c 322 

easy  and  good  natured,  Ac 321 

feast  and  dance  around  agency.  &c 321 

half-breeds  of,  enterprise  of,  Ac 821 

intolerably  lazy  and  shiftlosit,  dec 821 

nomadic  Ut'e  or,  difficult  to  abandon,  &c 321 

promise  everything,  and  do  nothing,  dec 321 

rich  and  neea  not  work,  dec 321 

statistics  relating  to,  Ac 321,822 

Lower,  Medicine  Horse,  chief  ofT influence  of,  over,  dec 822 

obstinately  refuse  to  return  to  reservation,  Ac 822 

school  of,  exceptional  success  of,  dec 322 

(See  Indians,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency.) 

Ottawa,  censusof, dec 823 

(See  Indians,  Quapaw  Agency.) 

Otter  TaU,  at  White  Earth  Reservation,  Michigan,  dec 840 

(See  Indians,  White  Earth  A  sency.) 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  agency  buildings  at,  untenable  in  rainy  weather,  dec 404 

in  bad  shape  for  help,  dec 402 

removal  of,  dec 403 

agent,  dwelling  for,  built,  dec    404 

dimeoHions  and  cost  of,  dec 404 

alcohol  furnished  to,  by  Mormons.  Sec 405 

annuity  goods,  worn  only  for  a  few  weeks  after  issue  of;  dec 405 

by  old  men,  the  poor  and  shiftless,  dec  405 

beef  cattle  of.  purchase  of,  by  Oovem  ment ,  urged,  dec 408 

blanket,  leggings,  and  gee-string  adhered  to,  by,  dec 405 

buildings  repaired  at,  dec 404 

turned  over  to  agent  of,  dec 404 

censnsof.dec 403 

citiEcn's  dress,  du  not  readily  take  to,  dec 405 

civilization  impeded  by  lack  of  employes,  dec 405 

of,  not  far  advanced,  dec 404 

civilized  clothing,  best  of,  dress  partially  in,  dec 405 

conduct,  honorable,  at,  during  troubles,  dec v . . .  405 

corral,  old,  had  no  chutes  for  branding,  dec 404 

corrals  torn  down  and  rebuilt,  dec 404 

crimes,  no,  committed  on  reserve  of,  Sec 405 

crops  of,  yield  of,  dec 403 

customs  and  superstitions,  old,  strongly  adhered  to.  by.  Sec 404 

farmer,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith  of;  resignation  of,  dec 402 

farmers,  two  additional,  needed  by,  dec 402 

fitirming  implementa  distributed  to.  Sec 402 

farms  of,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation.  Sec 402 

small,  dec 402 

selected  by,  lived  on,  msijority  of  time.  Sec 405 

fence,  acreage  under,  dec 408 
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IndiAss,  Onny  Agency,  Utah,  hangers  on,  in&tnated  with  GoTexnmeat  poeitioiis,  of  no  m> 

oonnt,  &o 402 

boQjMM  for,  erection  of,  an  inducement  to,  to  tettle,  itc 4XA 

reminded  by,  of  promieeof;  *o 404 

promieed  to,  by  GoTemment,4to 404 

lasaitnde  of  Gk>Temment  in  faUllling  treatiee  with,  See 406 

lofi  building,  one,  vacated  by  troopa,  fitted  up  and  occupied 404 

Marf,  a  miachieTons  medicine  man.  Ac..... 405 

an  Indian,  marderedaouthof  reeerre'of^  Ac 405 

reltisal  to  give  up  the  murderer  of,  Ac 406 

killing  of,  regarded  aa  a  Just  retribution,  &c 406 

murderer  of,  escape  of,  «c 405 

poison,  blew,  into  yonuggirl,  who  died,  4u) 405 

1>oisoned  trail  of  a  goodlndian  who  died,  Ac * 403 

nemen,  still  adherad  to,  by,  &c 405 

Mexican  herder,  killing  of,  regarded  as  Justlilable.  Ac 405 

pursued  and  killed  by  Augustine  for  horse  steal- 
ing, dec 405 

missionaiy,  no,  work  among,  Ac 405 

one  family  only  ol^  occnpy  a  house.  Slc 404 

paint,  feathers,  and  priae.  eflbctot  on,  Ac 405 

physician,  remedieaof,  suspected  by,  Ac 408 

plasa  around,  area  of,  Ac 404 

grass-seed  sown  on,  Ac 404 

police  force,  no,  organized  at,  Ac 405 

produce  of,  supplied  to  Government,  Ac 408 

quarters,  now,  far  superior  tn  old,  Ac 408 

scales  of,  fitted  up  and  moved,  Ac 404 

school  age,  children  of.  number  of .  Ac 404 

boarding,  a  cood,  benefit  of,  to,  Ac 404 

o^for,  good  rt«nlts  pmmised  IVom,  Ac 405 

day  of,  distance  of  families  from,  disadvantageous,  Ac. .  404 

for,  brok«*ii  up,  Ac 404 

children,  a  few,  prompted  by  curiosity,  slipped  into.  404 

house  built  for,  Ac 404 

ol^  capacity  of,  Ac 404 

schools,  hostility  of  chiefs  of,  to,  Ac  404 

shed  for  wagons  and  farm  machinery  built,  Ac 404 

site  of,  Ac 402 

stallions  purchased  for,  of  no  use  to,  Ac 408 

stock  cattle,  new  invoice  of,  ordered  for,  Ac 404 

of,  drowned  and  buiied  in  quicksands,  Ac 408 

number  of,  Ac 408 

thinandpoor,  Ac 403 

too  weak  to  extricate   themselves  trom  quick- 

sands,  Ac 408 

stock  of,  Krazing  range  of,  extensive,  Ac 408 

inspectors  of,  declined  lo  inspect,  Ac 403 

unfavorable  circumstances  concerning,  Ac 403 

untidiness  and  filthy  habits  of,  in  contact  with  whites,  Ac 405 

well,  with  iron  pump  and  windmill,  added  at,  Ac 404 

white  man's  mode  of  living  adopted  by  one  of;  Ac 404 

work  at  agency  of,  Ac 405 

(See  Indians,  Ute.) 

Oyhut,  Washington  Territory,  census  of,  Ac 415 

{See  Indians,  Qninaielt  Agency.) 

Pah-Ute,  Nevada,  crops  of,  large  and  profitable,  Ac 309 

not  as  abundant  as  was  expected,  Ac 809 

encouragement  of,  but  little,  Ac 349 

farmers,  very  industrious,  Ac 369 

farming,  progress  of,  in  breaking  land,  digging  irrigating  ditches. . .  309 

farms  of.  number  and  acreage  of.  allotted  to,  Ac 300 

other,  will  be  taken  and  grubbed,  Ac 309 

self-sustaining  St  no  distant  day,  Ac 309 

supplies,  large  amount  of,  issued  to,  good  efi'ect  of,  Ac 309 

working  of,  with  renewed  energy,  Ac 309 

(See  Indians.  Nevada  Agency,  Pi-Ute.) 

Papago,  assistance  of,  worthy  of,  Ac 280 

cattle  or  stock  of,  Ac 280 

censusof,  Ac         280 

crops  of.  small.  Ac 230 

harassed,  cheated,  and  bulldozed  by  lawless  whites,  Ac 280 

homes  of,  expelled  from,  by  lawless  whites,  Ac 230 

lands  of,  aseful  to  whites  only  for  mining  purposes,  Ac 280 

value  of,  for  stock-raising,  Ac 280 

on  reservation  at  Gila  B«nd,  forced  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere,  Ac 280 

lawlMs  intruders  upon,  Section  of^  often  urged.  280 

Tucson,  intrudeia  upon,  finally  footed,  Ac 280 

for,  location  of,  under  Pima  A  gency ,  A rizona,  Ac 229 

of,  at  Gila  Bend,  encroachments  of  lawless  white  men  on 280 

intruders  upon,  Ac 280 

white  settlers  upon,  no  hesitancy  of,  in  provokingtroubles  with .  280 

scattered  over  Papago  country,  Ac 280 

soon  dependent  on  Government  for  suppoit,  if  not  protected  on  their  reserva- 
tions, Ac 280 

strong.  Intelligent,  industrious  and  law-abiding 280 

subsist  in  country  where  whites  would  perish,  Ac 280 
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Indians,  Papago,  troablegof.  aboutland  and  water,  &c 280 

wear  citizen  clothes,  dec 280 

(See  lodians,  Pima,  Arizona.) 

Pawnee,  allotment  of  undto,  itc 820 

crops,  vaiiety  of,  onltivated  by,  Sec 820 

fartouig  crops  of,  &o     320 

ftill-bl(K»d,  more  iutellicent  and  en  ter nrisin  s  among,  adopt  clTlliced  habits,  ^ .  820 

habits  and  customs  ofcivilization  aaoptea  by,  dtc 320 

hoase^bnildlng,  assistance  in,  needed  by,  Sui 821 

horses,  better  class  of,  needed  by,  &c 820,821 

industry  and  grit  of,  Sec 821 

land  under  cultivation,  acreage  ot  &,o 820 

mixed  blooils  among,  good  innuences  of,  Sco 320 

cultivation  and  refinement  of,  Ae 820 

population  ot  steady  decrease  of^  &c 820 

sprightly  and  enterprising,  Ac 820 

vital  statistics  of,  d^c 820 

(See  Indians,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  agency.) 

Pembina,  at  White  Earth  Reservation,  Michigan.  &c 840 

band  of  Chippewa,  at  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  du) 254 

(See  Indians,  Turtle  Mountain.) 

Pend  d'Oreille.  Montana,  affairs  of;  &c 862 

Lower, Washington  Territory.  (See  Indians,  Calispel,  Ck>lvllle  Agency.) 

Piouris  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  lands  of,  sold  by,  to  whites,  &o 884 

stolen  by  whites,  Ac 884 

stock  sUtistics  of 882 

((See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 
"  Pillager"  band  of  Chippewa.    (See  Indians.  Leech  Lake.) 

Pima,  Arizona,  adobe  buildings  constracted  oy,  dtc 228 

agricultural  implements  of,  antiquated,  &c 220 

greatneed  of  improved,  by,  &o 220 

a|Kricu1ture  of,  encouraging  progress  of,  Slc 229 

civilization  of,  rapid  strides  of,  towards,  by  judicious  encouragement,  4m> 220 

commendable  progressof,  Sco 229 

court  of  Indian  offenses  for,  impossible  to  organize,  dec 229 

crops  of,  plentiful,  &c 229 

education  an  indispensable  factor  in  civilization  ot,6io 229 

family  residence's  of,  suocessftd  encouragement  in  building  of,  Sto 228, 229 

farming,  improved  modes  of,  encouragement  o^  among,  urged,  &o 229 

of,  scanty  water  supply  drawback  to,  &c 229 

improvement,  law,  and  order,  many  of,  opposed  to,  &c 239 

independent  of  Government  support,  Sco 229 

innovations  of  ullkindH,  many  of,  opposed  to.  &.o 229 

police  force  for.  impossibility  of  organizing,  Sco 229 

school,  boarding,  at  agency  of,  successful  year  of.  Sec 229 

for.  encouragement  of,  urged,  Ao 229 

of,  widespread  influenoeof,  Slo 229 

influence  of,  ext4>nds  throughout  the  tribe.  See 229 

schools,  day,  for,  men  acting  as  physicians  and  teachers,  great  benefit  of,  to,  &c .  229 

not  advised.  unleHS  attendance  be  made  compulsory,  Sco 229 

of,  buildings,  pleasant  and  attractive,  needed  for,  &c 229 

Pa  pages  interested  in,  dec 229 

pupils  of,  immorality  of,  dec 229 

increasing  desire  of.  to  learn  and  improve,  See 229 

not  more  indolent  than  white  chUdren,  Sco 229 

tractable  and  interested,  Sec 229 

teachers  of,  reduction  of  salaries  of,  Sco 229 

resignations  of,  dec 229 

wild,  an  efficient  police  needed  to  civilize.  Sec  229 

(See  Indians.  Papago. > 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota,  agency  board  of  cooncilmen  for,  good  service  of.  See 208 

beef  issued  to,  quantity  and  cost  of,  dec 262 

bulk  of,  far  from  self-support ing,  &c 263 

Chfvenne.  Northern,  at,  improvement  of,  dec 269 

civilization  of  self-supporting  character,  very  little  of, 

among.  Sec 264 

condition  and  characteristics  of,  in  original  state,  Sec.,.  263 

crimes,  serious,  entire  absence  of,  dec 263 

fanning  of,  quadrupled.  Sec 261 

farms  of,  good  \  ield  of.  dec 261 

freiebting  enterprises  of,  dec....  261 

food  of,  procured  without  labor,  dec 268 

fools  to  attempt  to  ''earn  bread  by  sweat  of  his  fcuse,". . .  263 

bonses  built  by,  number  and  character  of,  dec 261 

Indian  offenses,  court  of.  Judges  for,  difficulty  in  finding,  263 

land  to,  allotment  of,  in  severalty,  dec 261 

deputy  surveyor  needed  to  apportion.  See 261 

medical  treatment  of,  dec 262 

missionary  work  among,  dec 262 

Ogalalla  Sioux,  population  of,  dec 250 

penal  colony  for  dangerous  or  troublesome,  establish- 
ment of,  ureed,  dec 263 

police  force  of,  efficient  and  invaluable,  See 262 

population  of,  increasing,  See 269 

schools  of,  snccessfal  operation  of,  dec 261 

btook -raising  among,  progress  of,  See 261 

sun  dance  prohibited  among,  dec 260 
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Indiftns,  Pine  Bldge  Ag«noy,  Dakota,  BnppUes  for,  ezoellent  ohAracter  of,  Ac 161 

treuie*  with,  nonaensioal  proriaionB  ot,  See 284 

why,  do  not  work,  &o M4 

(See  Indians,  Northern  Cheyenne.) 

Pi-Ute,  Nevada,  oeneas  of,  A,c 860 

difference  between,  and  Pah*Utes  marked,  &o 360 

eating  and  gamblinK  the  principal  occnpati<Hia  of;  &c  060 

general  character  o^  wonbleaa,  &c 860 

idolence  of,  &o  860 

non-reservation  in  Nevada  and  Oregon,  condition  of,  Slc 66 

number  of,  being  fast  rednced,  &c 360 

reserve  of,  abandonment  of,  recommended.  See 300 

lands  of,  allotment  of,  to,  permanently  residing  on,  fto  ...  360 

property  of,  sale  of,  recommended,  &c 360 

segregation  of,  trom  agency  of,  recommended,  &o 369 

supplies,  no.  tssoed  to,  caoses  that,  &c 360 

women  of,  dependence  of,  upon,  for  all  labor,  &c 360 

(See  Indians,  Nevada  Agency,  Pah-Ute.) 

Pl-Ute,  Oregon,  census  ot  &c 807 

(iSss  Indians,  Warm  Spring.) 

Ponoa,  Dakota,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation,  Sco 865 

agency  buildinjss,  beantifkil  situation  of,  &c 365 

oattle,  beffinnlng  to  appreciate  vsine  of,  &c..* 866 

census  ofr<&c 365 

Christian  missionarr  lady  needed  by,  &c 866 

citisens  clothiufT,  all  wear,  &o 865,366 

crops  of,  good,  &.0 865 

fanning  ra,  improvement  in,  Sec 865,868 

farms,  nice,  started  by.  Sec 865 

horses,  prefer,  to  oxen,  &c 865 

houses  built  for,  number  of^&c 865 

for  storage  of  crops  of^  See 365 

industry  of,  arrowing,  Sto 368 

lands  aUoted  to,  4^c    865 

livinfc,  nothing  to  prevent,  making  a  successful.  See 365 

location,  present,  of,  Sec 865 

number  and  character  of;  &c   — 365 

part  of;  returned  under  "  Standing  Bear,"  &;c 865 

school  of;  attendance  at,  little  improvement  in,  Ac 865, 367 

condition  of.  Sec 367,868 

settled  on  old  agency  of,  &c  865 

sick  of,  care  of,  better  provision  for,  urged.  Sec 866,868 

stock,  growing  disposition  to  raise.  Sec 368 

woman  of,  elevation  of,  some  provision  for,  urged.  Sec >. 366 

{See  Indians,  Flandrean,  San  tee.) 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  agency  buildings,  bad  condition  ot  at,  &c 321 

cropsof,&c 818 

gratifying  advance  of,  Sec 318 

miUneeded  by,&c 318 

missionary  work  among,  &c 321 

moral  and  social  habits  of,  abominable,  Sec 318 

peaceable  character  of,  &c  317 

police  force  of,  character  and  eflSciency  of,  Sec 320 

polv gamy  among.  Sec,  effect  of.  Sec 818 

rations,  exchangeof,  forstock.  Sec 310 

experiment  of,  to  live  without.  Sec 810 

reservation  of,  beauty  and  fertility  of.  Sec 818 

sanitary  condition  of,  Sec 320,321 

school  of,  attendance  at,  and  condition  of,  Ac 318, 320 

conducted  with  energy  and  success,  Sec. . .  821 

water  supply  for '. 821 

atintics  relating  to.  Sec 310 

stock  of,  falling  off  iu  number 810 

raising  the  true  industry  of.  Ac 810 

suffering  anticipated  to  the  aged  of,  Ac 810 

vital  statistics  of,  Ac 320,321 

(See  Indians,  Otoe,  and  Missouria,  Pawnee,  and  Ton- 
kawa.) 

Pqjuaque  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statistics  of  882 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agencv.) 

Pottawatomie  and  Oieat  Nemaha  A gency ,  Kansas,  census  of,  Ac 836 

civilization  of.  dependent  on  per- 
manent homes  lor.  Ac 330, 350, 351 

different  tribes  at,  suostantial  pro- 

gressof,  Ac 330 

education  among,  final  sucoees  of.  3^ 

best  minds  of,  fisvor. . .  380 
homes  for,  security  of,  against  speo- 

ulati  ve  schemes  of  whites,  830 
of,  securitv  of,  against  na- 
tive perfidy,  Ac 330 

none  of,  disbelievers  in  Creator  . .  380 
religious  views  of,  errors  in,  result 

or  intense  convictions,  Ac 388 

reservations  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, Ac 836 

tri  bes  of,  included  within,  Ac 836 
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TniHanB,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Kemaha  Agency.  Kansas,  troths  of  reyealed  religion  finally 

accepted  by,  &o 889 

ni]\Jast  treatment  of,  illastration  of  889 
wlutea.  greed  of^  for  Indian  lands, 

results  of,  &o 389 

(S$e  Indians,  Chippewa,  Iowa,  Kiokanoo,  Pottawatomie,  Prairie  Band,  Sac  and  Fox.) 

Pottawatomie,  Kansas,  reserration  ot  diminished,  situation  and  area  of;  dM> 83(( 

nation  oi;  TTanwas,  tract  of;  area  of.  &c 836 

of  Huron,  Michigan,  annuity,  cash,  distributed  among.  4u3 340 

treaty  obligations  ot  Government  to,  &o 839 

Prairie  Band  of ,  Kansas,  annuities  of,  pro  rata  amount  of,  ^tc 386 

cattle  of,  anxiety  of,  to  increase  number  ot  ^ .  836 

*                                                wish  of,  to  obtain,  ^l&c 336 

censnMof,4to 336 

*   com  crop  of.  not  good,  du; 336 

farms  or,  dwelling  houses  on,  description  of. . .  836 

hog-tight  fences  inclose,  &c  386 

number  of  separate,  dec 336 

fencing  of,  mileage  of,  &c 387 

fhnds  of,  held  in  trust,  amount  of.  See 386 

interest  on,  dec 886 

investment  of  d^c 386 

grating  lands  of,  depredations  of 387 

horses  and  ponies,  U^ge  numbers  of,  owned  by .  836 

of,    liberal     prices    com- 
manded by,  d^ 886 

salen  of;  by,  du) 836 

intemperance  among,  greatly  reduced,  du> 387 

lands  of;  description  of,  Sec 336 

splendid  grasinff,  &c 886 

Wisconsin,  chaste,  cleanly,  and  industrious 387 

privileges  of,  &c 336 

religious  dance,  intonse  devotion  ot  &c. . . .  337 

of,  description  of;  &c 887 

gambling  and  drunkenness 

reducM  by 337 

introduction  of,  dec 337 

moral  benefite  of.  See 387 

no  backward  stop,  Sec 387 

return  ef,  expected,  dec 337 

valuable  acquisition  to.&c 387 

liquor  among,  mtroduction  of,  by  citizen  Pot 

tawatomies,  d:c 337 

location  of.  dec 336 

present  homes  of.  determination  of,  to  keep,  dec  387 

reservation  of,  area  of.  fit  for  cultivation,  &c. .  336 

school  fund  and  e«lucational  facilities  of;  deu. . .  387 

of.  attendance  at  and  condition  of,  dec..  337 
{See  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency. ) 
Pueblo  Agency,  Kew  Mexico,  Acoma,  Santa  Anna,  and  Zufki,  long  travel  of;  fk-om  vil> 

laices  of;  to  lands  of,  dec 888 

Catholic  parents  among,  refusal  of.  to  send  chUdren  to 

Protestant  schools,  dec 388 

census  of,  &c 382 

changes  at,  little,  during  year,  dec 883 

children,  more  of,  should  oe  sent  East  to  school,  dec 384 

conferences  or  talks  of  agent  with,  dec 882 

cultivated  land  in  separate  houses,  forcing  of,  to  live 

on,  dec 888 

dances,  indulgence  in.  crops  of,  lost  by,  dec y^-888 

drunkenness,  several  cases  of,  dec 384 

Eastom  schools,  children  fh>m,  a  pride  to  civiliza- 

tion,dec 884 

farming,  lessons  in,  should  be  tought  to,  &c 384 

of.  not  encouraging,  dec 384 

fhiit,  considerable,  raised  by,  dec 384 

of,  inferior  in  quality,  &c 384 

firuito  of  all  kinds,  raising  of,  in  all  villages,  by,  dec 384 

grape  vine  raised  by,  to  some  ad  van  toge,  dec 384 

ffrasshoppers,  destruction  of  crops  by,  dec 384 

fgnorance  and  superstition  of.  Sec 388 

•                                                             improved,  none,  so  much  as  the  Lagunaa,  dec 383 

irrisation,  without,  no  crops  can  be  raised,  dec 384 

lands,  additional,  purt-hased  by.  Sec 384,385 

embraced  within,  dec 885 

ignorance  of,  as  to  boundaries  of,  dec 385 

of,   boundaries    of,  should   be    surveyed    and 

marked,  dec... 384 

patented  to,  benefits  of,  dec 385 

Lagunaof.  improved  the  most,  dec 383 

lazy  and  idle,  dec 384 

liouor,  fondness  of,  for.  dec 385 

missionary  work  among,  dec 883 

on  Rio  Grande,  great  labor  of,  causes  of,  dec 384 

progress  of,  dec 382,388 
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IndiAiis,  Paeblo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  Pueblos  of;  coerced  to  abandon,  St^ 

or  yillagee  embraced  within,  SiO 382 

read  and  wiite.  no  boy  of,  can.  See 383 

retam  ot  to  Tillages,  after  harreet,  Sec 383 

schools,  day,  of,  attendance  at.  Sec 384 

not  doing  well, &c 383,384 

attendance  at,  shoold  be  forced,  4^ 383 

some  villages  without,  See 384 

teachers  of,  should  speak  English  and  Spanish 

thoroaghiy,  See    383 

villages  wit£ont,  discontent  and  Jealoasy  of,  See  384 

school  teachers  asked  for.  See | 384 

seed,  same,  uned  by,  for  oentaries.  See 384 

Spanish  the  language  of,  Sec 383 

stock  statistics  or,  See 382 

superstitions,  cure  for,  See 883 

dancesof.  See 383 

temporary  residence  of.  on  lands  cultivated  by,  See 383 

time,  large  part  of  their,  wasted  in  dances,  See 383 

timid  ana  ignorant.  Sec 384 

wheat  fields,  finest,  at.  Sec 384 

no  market  for,  &c 384 

(See  Indians,  Acoma,  Cochiti,  Isleta,  Jemee,  Laguna, 
Kambe,  Picnris,  Pojuaque,  Sandia,  San  llderonso, 
San  Juan,  San  Felippe,  Santa  Clara,  Santo  Domingo, 
Taos,  Tesuqne,  Zia.  ZufiL) 

Pueblo,  Moouis,  of  Kew  Mexico,  condition  and  status  of 65 

Pueblo,  of  "Sew  Mexico,  anomalous  condition  of.  Sec 8S-87 

citizens  or  not  of  United  States 6S 

remnant  of  a  once  powerftil  tribe,  dec 9& 

Puyallnp,  Washington, advance, fiu* in, of  other  Indians.d&c 419 

example  of;  beneficial  in  other  tribes,  &c 410 

homes,  attractive  and  desirable,  many,  of.  See 420 

lands,  allotment,  certificates  of,  to,  but  no  patents.  See 410 

rich  of,  envy  and  cupidity  excited  by,  &c 410 

to,  patents  for,  immKiiate  issue  of,  urged,  &c  .^ 420 

issueof,^ 418 

opposition  to  issue  of,  d^o 410,420 

missionary  work  among,  &c 420 

mortality  and  sickness  «mong,  considerable,  See 420 

property,  increase  of,  in.  Sec 420 

reserve  of,  consolidated  agency  of,  headquarters  oC  located 

on,  &c 410 

large  and  important,  dte 410 

raim>ad  running  through,  &c 410 

situation  otSec 419 

schools  of;  attendance  at,  and  progress  oU  See 410 

white  men,  enterprising,  proximity  of,  to,  bene- 

flciaL  Sec 410 

(See  Indians,  Nisqnally  and  S'Eokomish  Agency.) 

Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  asency  buildings  good,  Sec 823 

all  at  agency  civilSsed  and  competent  to  earn  live* 

lihood.  Sec 323 

cen8nsof,&c •     823 

court  of,  organization  and  work  of,  See 323 

crops  of,  fair,  &c 323 

portion  of.  destroyed.  Sec 323 

eight  remnants    of  tribes  of,  under   control  of 

agency,  &c 324 

English  speaking,  See 323 

location  of,  poor.  See 823 

intelligence  of.  &c 323 

missionary  work  among.  Sec 328 

schools  of,  buildings  for,  decayed  and  unhealtiiy 

condition  of.  See 323 

description  of,  du) 823 

scant  accommodations  of  323 
new  building  for,  cost  of  maintenance 

of,  Art 823 

erection  of,  urged . .  323 

deserve  special  notice 323 

tribes  of,  at,  agree  well,&c ^23 

well  disposed,  Ice 823 

white  blood  predominant  in  part  of ,  &c 323 

work  of,  much  scattered,  &c  823 

(See  Indians.  Confederated  Peoria,  Eastern  Shaw- 
nee, Miami,  Modoc,  Ottawa,  Seneca,  Tonkawa, 
Wyandotte. ) 

Queet,  Washington  Territory,  censusof.  See 415 

(Sm  Indians,  Quinaielt  Agency.) 

Quillehnte,  Washington  Territory,  advanced  not  so  fsr  as  the  Makah,  See 414 

agent  of,  powerless  to  protect,  See 4H 

approaches  to,  difficult,  &« 414 

buildings  of.  in  Indian  style,  several  very  large..  415 

census,  carefU.  of,  dM> 413 

conduct,  cleMiliness,  and  dress  oC  improvement 

of,  in,  ^ 414 
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IndlMit  QoflMiate,  WMhington  TeiritOTy,  houses,  comfortable  frame,  ot  ^lus 414 

improyements  of,  loss  of,  a  Kreat  hardship,  dtc.  415 

lands  of,  Indlfcnation  of,  at  Fallen's  tyranny,  Sec .  414 

Justice  to,  on^  urged,  4m) 414 

occupied  by,  for  a  time  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge of  tne  oldest  Indian.  &c 414 

Pollen's  efforts  to  coerce,  to  pull  down 

their  houses,  d;c 414 

entry  of,  include  village  of.  Sec.  414 

vacation  of,  urged 414 

spoliated  by  one  PuUen,  a  white  roan  . .  414 

location  of,  &.c 414 

school  of,  improvement  of  pupils  and  adults . . .  .*  414 
(Sm  Indians,  Neah  Bay  Agency.) 

QninAielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  acreage  of.  &c 415 

agency  buildings  for,  new,  site  and  cost  of.  417 

agricultural,  not.  Sec 416 

blanket  costume  worn  by  not  more  than 

one-twelfth  of.  Sec 416 

census  of,  ^c 415 

civilization,  earb  of  worn  by  young  of . . .  416 

little  advancement  otln^Scc.  415 
•    crops,  good,  heavy  fertilising  needed  to 

insuie,  Slc 417 

of,  not  good,  &c 417 

depredations   of.  on  property  of  whites, 

rare,  du) 415 

dirty,  exceedingly,  in  their  habits.  Sec  ....  415 

dist-ases,  scrofulous,  in  blood  of.  See 416 

employes  of,  efficient,  Sec 417 

farming,  all  efforts  to  induce,  to  engage 

largely  iu,  fruitless.  Sec 416 

farms  of,  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  ex* 

tent.d:c 416 

flsh  and  wild  fowl,  abundance  of,  Sec 415 

fk^eighting  at  agency,  &o 417 

habits  of,  filthy.  Sec 415,416 

bay  crop  of,  housed,  Sec 417 

home-staying  people.  Sec 415 

hunting  sea  otter  and  fishing  onlj'  indus- 
tries they  are  masters  ot  Sec 416 

lands,  good,  of,  ready  for  plow,  Sec 417 

of;  worn  out  Sec 417 

medicineman,  belief  of,  in,  great,  See 415,416 

mills  and  log^g  camps,  work  by,  at,  Sec.  416 

missionary,  no,  among,  &o 418 

oxen,  old  work,  yoke  of.  fattening  for  beef.  417 

peaceably  disposed  in  all  their  relations  . .  415 

police  force  or,  augmentation  of,  Sec 417 

duties  of,  light,  Sec 417 

satisfisctory.  Sec 417 

reasoning,  characteristio,  of ,  Sec 416 

religious  example  and  services  at,  Sec 418 

reservation  of,  boundaries  ot  obliterated. .  415 

survey  of,  ureed.  Sec 416 

school  and  pupils  o^,  condition  and  pro- 
gress of.  Sec 418 

stock  of,  increase  of.  dee 417 

in  fine  condition.  &.C  417 

pastured  on  extensive  prairie,  dec 417 

superstitions,  abominable,  of,  present  generation  of, 

must  die  ofi' before,  can  be  rooted  out,  £c 416 

supplies  for,  insufficient.  Sec 417 

of,  heavy  drain  on,  Sec 417 

Tamanamas,  all  believei-s  in  the,  SiC 416 

to-day  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Sec 413 

trader,  no,  among,  &c 417 

trading  among,  diffioulties  of,  dec 417 

tribes  of,  character  of.  Sec 415 

listof,  dtc 415 

villages  of,  mostly  well  located.  Sec 415 

much  scattered.  Sec 415, 416 

situated  on  banks  of  rivers,  near  their  out- 
lets, dtc 415 

vital  statistios  of,  Sec. 416 

water,  good,  supply  of,  needed  by.  Sec 416 

work,  irregular,  of;  paid  in  supplies.  Sec 417 

when  wanted,  no  lack  of  willing  hands.  Sec 417 

young  men,  some,  of  reside  off  reserve.  Sec 416 

(8se  Indians,  Chehalis,  G^oreetown,  Hob,  Hoqninara, 
Hnmptnlip,  Montesano,  Oyput,  Queet,  Quinaiidt, 
Satsop,  Shoalwater.) 

BedCliiE;Wisoonai]i,eenaii8of;  Sec 434 

fuming  and  fishing  ot  Sec 435 

lands  patented  to,  m  severalty,  dec 435 

reserve  of,  area  and  location  oC  Sec 484 

employ^,  no  Government,  on.  Sec 435 
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Indiana,  Bed  Clill^Wiiooiiifai,aohool,  day,  of,  well  ftttended,  Sua 485 

aelf'Sapportinff,  almost,  &c... 435 

{Bm  IndiaDB,  La  Pointe  Ai^enoy.) 
Bed  Lake  Beaervation,  Hinnesota,  agency  bnilaiDKe  at,  estimate  for  new  foondationB 

for.&c 348 

new  foondationt  required  by.  843 

area  and  location  of.  See 841 

oensusof,  &c 84t 

farms  on,  excellent,  4to 341 

highway  to  succesa.  Industry  necessary  to  place, 

npon,  dec 841 

industry  and  education,  encouragement  of,  in,  re- 

•  qoired.&o     341 

logging  by,  success  of,  by  due  Tigilanoe,  ft« 342 

operations  on,  not  so  favorable  to,  dto 842 

lumber  accounts  with,  unsettled  state  ot,iM 842 

rich  prairie  lands  on  western  portion  of,  4u) 341 

saw  and  grist  mills  at,  dilapidated  and  dangerous 

condition  of,  &c 342 

mill,  repair  of,  or  a  new  mill  required,  du) . . . .  842 

soil  of,  sand^,  and  easily  cnltirated,  8cc 841 

timber,  affairs  relating  to,  unfortunate  for,  &c 348 

inspector,  adverse  report  of,  &c 842 

not  dead  and  fallen,  out  by,  4to 842 

of,  at,  seizure  of.  by  Government,  tie 842 

on,  dense  growtn  and  large  quantities  of, 

on  eastern  portion  of 341 

{See  Indlani*,  White  Sarth.) 

Boaebnd  Agency,  Dakota,  census of,^ 264 

farmers,  additional,  needed,  Jto 286 

farming  crop  of,  surplus,  &o 265 

of,  progress  of,  in,  &c 265,266 

fencing,  wire,  inadequate  to  protect  crops  of,  tec 266 

freighting  enterprises  of,  4tc • 267 

improvement  in  condition  of,  &c 267 

lands  in  hc veralty  to.  eno<inragtsmen t  of,  Stc 270 

law  for  the  prt)tection  of  perauns  and  property  of,  &c 268 

medical  treatment  of,  &c 26S^ 

missionary  work  among,  &c    268,271-273 

persons  and  property  of,  protection  of,  Slc 360 

police  force  of,  inoresse  of,  recommended,  iui 260 

reduction  of  number  of,  &o 260 

operations  of,  dec 260 

progress  of,  gratifying,  dec 266 

schools  of,  atteDdanutt  Ht,  and  progress  of,  8tc. 267, 268, 271-273 

stock-raising  among,  &u 267 

sun  dance  aroone,  reluctant ly  abandoned,  4tc 270 

supplies  of.  quality  of.  good,' &c      267 

telegraph  communication  with,  urged,  Sec 270 

water-supply  of,  scanty,  &c 270 

{See  Indians,  Brule,  Bulldog.  Two  Kettle,  Wahsahzah.) 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  additional  farmer  for,  position  and  duties  of.  828 

agency  buildings  at,  erected  during  year,  &c.  324 

arable  lands  of;  percentage  of,  dec 327 

"  attempu  d  radical  changes  among,  evil  results 

of  .  &.0 327 

behavior,  eeneral,  good,  of.  Blo 325 

cash  annuities  of,  payment  of.  important  sug- 
gestions reepecting,  dec        827 

cattle  of.  increase  in  number  of,  dec 325 

•  civilization  of,  gradual,  to  be  effective,  &c. . .  327 

communication  of,  witii  law-abiding  citizens, 

civilization  an  effect  of,  Slo 327 

constitution  of,  delayed  action  of  Government 

on,  dtsoouracing to.  dec  ....  328 

government  adopted  by  dec. .  826 

not  adopted  by  Department.  826 
contact  of,  with  practical  farming,  beneflcitd 

effects  of,  dec 327 

court  of,  rules  for  government  of,  not  adopted 

by,  dec 328 

disabilities  of.  in  efforts  at  self-BU]tport,  dec  . .  827 

employes  at,  increase  of,  ursed,  Slo 328 

12of22of.  Indians,  dec 328 

farm  and  garden  prodnotM  of,  increased,  dec  825 
five  tribes  of,  census  of,  about  same  aa  at  laat 

report,  dec 324 

eamoling  vice  of,  increasing,  dec. 326^ 

Government  scales  at,  decayed  condition  of 

wood  work  of,  &c 326 

grazing  contracts  of,  highly  beneficial  to,  dec.  327 

revenue  from,  dec 327 

permits  granted   by,  to  citizens  of 

United  States,  &c 326- 

horses  and  mules  of,  oondemned  and  sold  by.  326 
horse-stealing  wmong,  by  whites  and  colored 

men,  dec 326- 
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IndiMis,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  indnstry  of,  encoa rasing,  Sui 325 

Iowa  tribe  of,  payments  received  by,  on  graz- 
ing contract,  &c 327 

malarial  dineasea  among,  extent  of,  Slc 328 

Mexican  Kickapoo  trihe  of,  grazing  contract 

of,  with  citizens  of  Miiwouri,  Slg  . 327 

misaionarv  woric  among,  zealous,  &c 328, 329 

moving  o^,  with  tide  of  progress.  Scq 327 

Shysician  needed  by  schools  ot  ^ 328 
ao  and  Fox  tribe  of,  grazing  contract  of,  with 

citizens  of  Kansas ....  326 
provisions    of    grazing 

oontractsof 326,327 

sanitary  condition  of,  not  good,  but  improv- 
ing, &.C 828 

school,  Chilocco,  Mexican  Kickapoo,  fnmish 

no  pnpils  for,  &o 325 

of,  attendance  at.  and  condition  of. . .  325 

fences  at,  repaired  and  reset,  &o..  326 
tanght   by    Indian    graduates   of 

Hampton  Scbool,  &c 325 

statistics,  approximate,  relating  to,  Sec 324 

whisky  sellers  among,  defiant  character  of. . .  326 

selling  among,  Sec 326 

and  stealing  among,  remedy 

of  evil  of,  dtc 326 

(See  Indians,  Tonkawa.) 
Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  annuities  of,  if  smaller,  would  probably  induce,  to 

exert  themselves  more,  &c 338 

questionably  large,  Slc 338 

^  «  census  of 336 

civilization  of,  funds  of,  ample  for  all  purposes  of  .  338 
fiEunilies  of,  domestic  comfort  of,  not  as  well  pro* 

vided  for  as  by  the  Iowa,  6i,c 338 

fums  of,  large  and  small,  &c 338 

proportionate  to  population.  See 338 

hooses,  desire  of,  to  build  new,  dec. 338 

ot  some,  very  good,  &c 338 

reservation  of,  all  fenced,  &.C 338 

grazing  purposes,  utilized  for.  Sec  338 
(See  Indians,  Pottawatomie  and  Ureat  Nemaha  Agency.) 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Tama  City,  Iowa,  bnrial  places,  guard  religiously,  Sec 334 

busmess  habits  and  methods  of,  shrewd..  334 

census  of,  dec  336 

Christian  sabbat  h  observed  by,  Sec 335 

work  among,  hindrances  to.  Sec.  335^ 

civilization,  slow  progress  of,  in,  &c 334 

crops  of,  shortage  of.  Sec 4 .  335 

culinary  art,  progress  of,  in,  &c . .  335 

cnstoms.  civilized  adopted  by  some  of.  See .  334 

of  ancestors  of,  retained  by.  Sec.  334 

diseases  of,  causes  of,  &c 335 

faith  of.  in  God.  &c    ...  335 

farming,   abandoned  old   Indian    imple- 
ments of ,  Sec 334 

implements  of,  improved,  &c...  334 

fences  incloslne  lands  of.  dec       335 

financial  condition,  pinched  state  of.  Sec.  335 

huts  of  their  ancestors,  live  in  rude.  Sec.  334 
lands  of,  heavy  peralties  for  non-payment 

oftaxeson,^^ 336 

taxes  on,  unpaid,  &c 336 

valuable   for   agricultural   and 

grazing  purposes,  Sec 334 

purchased  by.  Sec 334 

location  of,  near  cemetery  of  their  ances- 
tors. Sec 334 

"Mesbam,"  Jewish  ark  of  the  Covenant, 

no  profane  eyes  allowed  to  see.  Sec 335 

missionary,    suggestions    of,    respecting     ■ 

means  of  improving.  Sec  .  335 

work  among,  &,c 335 

no  connection  of,  with  Sac  tribe.  Sec   ..  .  834 
packing  on  ponies,  old  habit  of,  abandoned 

by,  Ac 334 

ponies  of,  no  loneer  run  at  large.  Sec 335 

or  horxps  compose  stock  of.  Sec  335 

quiet,  peaceable,  and  even  tempered.  Sec  335 

religion  of,  largely  of  Jewish  charncter..  335 

religious  rites  and  customs  of .  Sec      335 

removal  of.  thirty  years  ago,  from  Iowa  to 

Kansas,  Sec 334 

retnm  of,  to  ancient  home  in  Iowa,  Sec...  334 

school  of,  attendance  at  and  progress  of.  335 

table  customs  of,  dice 335 

thrift,  industry,  and  spirit  of  progress, 

lack  of,  in,  &c 335 
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Indians,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Tama  City,  luwu,  truilc  tleaUD;:^.  iut«-)!nt.v  of,  in.  &c 335 

wttguD8  of.  number  of.  &c 33S 

San  Carlos  (Ariz.),  Apacbes  locateil  on,  agreement  with.  pioTisions  of,  &.C  45, 46 

main  body  of,  en^afred  in  faiming.  &e 46 

peaceable  intention  and  condactof,  &c 46 

quietly  living;  on  resiervahon,  &c 46 

(See  Arizona,  IndiHiiH,  Apacbe,  (Jhiricahua.) 

Sandia,  Pueblo,  New  Mexico  stock  KtntisticH  of.  d:c 382 

{See  Indians,  Puelilo  Agency.) 

San  Felipe,  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  naiive,  shot  by  white  man,  Ac 384 

st4)ck  statistics  of,  drc 382 

(See  Indians.  Pueblo  Agency.) 

San  Udefonao  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statistics  of,  &c 382 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 

San  Juan  Pneblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statistics  of       382 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 
San  Luis  Bey.    (See  Indians,  Mission.) 

Sans  Arc,  &c.,  at  Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency,  Dakota 242 

SanPuell,  Washington,  location  and  condition  of,  &c  ....^ 409 

(£m  Indians,  Colville  Agency,  Nespilnm.) 

Santa  Anna  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statintics  of,  Sec 382 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statistics  of,  &c 382 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 

Santee,  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  cen.sns  of '     245 

(See  Indians.  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bmle.) 

Santee,  Nebraska,  all  males  of,  over  18  years,  patentaof  160  acres  of  land  granted  to.  Sec.  362 

allotments  of  land  in,  number  of,  &^c 362 

almshouse  for,  advocated.  &o 363 

estimates  for,  difficulties  of,  &o 363 

American  Missionary  Association,  lands  of,  heldby,  forchnrchand 

school  purposes,  area  of,  dec  862,364,365 

black  sheep,  a  few,  among,  &c 363 

brass  band  of,  success  of,  &c 363 

care  and  cleanliness  of  person,  dwellings,  and  surroundings,  all  im- 
proved, &c 363 

census  of,  &c 363 

character  of,  as  a  body,  very  good,  &c 363 

citizens' clothing,  all  wear,  Sec 363 

citizenship  a  condition  of  land  grant  to.  Sec 362 

of,  forces  gradually  working  out,  &c 362 

civilization  and  citizenship  of,  gradnally  coming,  Sec 862 

councilors  of,  annual  election  of,  as  head  men  of.  Sec 362 

election  and  duration  of  service  of,  Sec 363 

crops  of,  large  enough  for  subsistence  of,  Sec 863 

dancing  among,  Sec 363 

drunkenness  among,  a  few  cases  of,  &.c 363 

drunk  on  vinegar,  &.C           363 

Executive  order  establishing  reserve  of 362 

female,  hold  and  cultivate  land,  &.C     362 

good  Christian  missionary  lady  needed  by,  &c 366 

government,  form  of,  &c M3, 364 

abits  and  condition  of,  improved,  Sec 863 

homesteads  of,  inalienable,  &c 362 

land  allotted  to,  certificate  of  Indian  Office,  now  issued  for,  to.  Sec.  362 

no  patents  issued  for,  by  land  office,  Sec 362 

patents  for,  should  be  issued  to,  Sec 362 

area  of,  held  by,  throu^rh  allotment.  Sec 362 

grant  to,  condition  of,  &c 362 

patents,  number  of,  entitled  to.  Sec 362 

lands  granted  to,  must  be  occupied  as  homestead,  &.C 362 

of,  acreage  ot,  cultivated,  &c 368 

surplus  of,  restored  to  public  domain,  Sec 882 

to,  allotments  of,  &c 362 

further  legislation  needed  to  secure  aJlotted,  Sec  ...: 362 

location  of.  &.c 362 

male  and  female,  land  patents  to  all,  arriving  at  certain  age,  &c  . .  8^ 

moral  and  religions  habits,  improvement  of,  in,  &c 363 

music,  interest  of,  in,  &c    .     303 

old,  blind,  and  infirm  of,  rations  issued  to,  dec 363 

order.  Executive,  establishing  reserve  of,  &c 862 

police  court  of,  good  influence  of,  &.c 864 

suggestions  for  improvement  of,  &c 364 

statistics  of,  &c 864 

poor  among,  plan  for  care  of,  should  be  put  in  operation,  &c 863 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  land  of,  held  by,  for  church  smd 

school  purposes  area  of,  Sec 36^364 

reservation  of,  area  of,  &c 362 

lands  of,  allotment  of,  to,  under  Executive  order 362 

Sabbath,  work  on,  legarded  by,  as  a  special  violation  of  law,  Sec...  363 

school, normal  training,  of,  attenMance  at,  studies,  and  success  of..  367 

condition  of,  encouraging,  Sec 366 

missionary's  report  on,  &c 366, 367 

schools  of,  attendance  at,  progress  and  condition  of,  dec 364, 365 

sick  of,  care  of.  some  better  provision  for,  urged.  Sec 366, 368 

social  dance  of,  at  ChriHtniJiM  and  Fourth  of  July,  &c 368 

tliett,  tree  from,  as  a  tribe,  &c 863 

tribal  government  abandoned  by,  &c 363 
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lodians,  Santee,  Nebraska,  verwcity  of.  |?«>oil,  &c 3W 

vital  Stat mtutH  of,  <i:c         363 

whit«  hcttlera  buiMtu;:  autl  bitiakiug  ami  improving  lands,  Sco 362 

jTOod  class  of.  &o 362 

pieHence  and  example  of,  fn*eat  aod  lasting;  beueflt 

of,  to,  Ac  362 

Hcattered  over  reserve  of,  St.c 362 

women  of,  elevation  of,  some  provision  for.  urfced,  &.c 386 

land  of.  security  or,  by  patents  to,  Sec 362 

{See  Indians,  Flandreau,  Ponca.) 

Santo  Domingo,  New  Mexico.  Rio  Grande,  dama;;e  by,  to,  &c 383 

stock  statistics  of,  Sec 382 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 

Satsop,  Washington  Territory,  census  of,  &c 415 

(See  Indians,  Quinaielt  Agency.) 

Seminole,  census  of 321> 

in  Florida,  no  public  lands,  on  which  to  locate,  Sec ^ 54 

(See  Indians,  Union  Agency.) 

Seneca,  census  of,  &e 323 

{See  Indians,  New  York  Agency,  Qnapaw.) 
Serrano.    {See  Indians,  Mission.) 
Shawnee.    {See  Indians,  Cherokee.) 

Shoalwater  Bay,  Washington  Territory,  oyster  gatherers,  employment  of,  as,  See 416 

villages  of,  in  close  proximity  to  white  settle- 
ments. &c 416 

{See  ludians,  Quinaielt.) 

Shoshone  and  Bannaok,  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  unfoi  tuoate  association  of.  See  .  292 

{See  Indians,  Fort  Hall  Agency.) 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  agency  buildings  at,  condition  of,  &.c 437 

agent  of,  labo*  lous  duties  of,  See 435 

luxuriates  on  no  bod  of  roses,  ^0 435 

time  of.  fully  occupied,  &c 435 

American  Hag.  no,  belonging  to,  dec  437 

Arapaho  and  Shoshone  tribes  embraced  within.  See 435 

cattle  losses  of.  great.  See 437 

cattle-men,  white,  began  business  with  only  branding 

iron.  Sec 437 

flocks  and  herds  of,  surrounded  by,  See  42ft 

cattle  of,  causes  of  loss  of,  &o 437 

improperly  branded,  if  branded  at  all,  See 437 

killed  or  stolen.  &c 437 

not  branded,  &c 437 

Cayuse,  back  of,  not  a  fitting  seat  for  use  of  agent  in 

expeditionsto  prove  his  honesty,  &.C 437 

civilization  of,  a  slow  progress,  Sec 438 

farmers  of,  busy  during  summer.  Sec 436 

two  additioual,  furnished  to,  See 436 

housing  and  providing  for,  no 

means  of.  See 436 

how  provided  for.  Sec 436 

of,  incompetency  of,  See 436 

removal  of,  an  injury  to.  See...  436 
removed    at    critical   harvest 

time.&c 436 

farming,  all,  of,  crowded  into  three  months,  Sec 436 

season  of,  short,  Ac        436 

seed  for,  furnished  to  tribes,  Sec 436 

husbandry  by,  necessary  to  success  of..  436 

freighting  done  by,  &c    438 

Grant,  General,  memorial  service  to,  forced  to  borrow 

flag  for,  &c  . 437 

hay  crop  of,  profitable  to,  Sec 436 

health,  general,  of.  cood.  &c 439 

horse,  saddle,  ageiit^  only  means  of  conveyance,  Sec  ■ ..  437 
horses,   fine  draft,  pair   of,  purchased  with  proceeds 

of  sale  of  mules  of,  Sec 436, 437 

numerous,  of,  support  of,  &,c 436 

of,  breed  of,  ver>  little  improvement  made  in. .  437 

condition  of, '&c    437 

if  branded,  and  placed  in  charge  of  chief, 

would  not  be  stolen  or  lost.  See  437 

number  of.  increasing  last,  &c        437 

stallions  for,  greatly   benefit,    and   whole 

country.  Sec 437 

good  Anierioan,  purchase  of,  for, 

advised.  &c     .  437 

purchase  of  other,  for,  advised,  &c 437 

sale  of,  advised.  &c    437 

three  pair  of.  ow  ned  hy  Government,  &c 437 

industry  and  thrift,  lesHOus  of,  in,  duC 436 

jail  for,  building  of  a,  as  a  means  of  breaking  up  horse- 
stealing, &c 437 

needed  in  puuishintr  drunkenness.  Sec 437 

oftice  room,  and  council  n«'e«led  at,  &.C      437 

labor  and  money,  relative  value  of.  taught  to,  dec 436 

Inmber.  no.  to  niake  doors  and  windows,  &c  438 

mill,  grist,  erection  of,  for,  a  trt^aty  obligation,  Sec 438 

niiHsiouary  work  umoug,  &c 439 
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lodUms,  ShoshoDO  Agency, Wyomm^i:,  oxen,  lulvioe  to  turn,  in  an  bcx^f.  &.c 436 

ilriverx  of.  com|M>tent,  irapoBnible  to  employ,  &o..  436 

tlrlvin^  A  proft^«8ion,  &c      436 

flcit^DCt*  of,  ont;  of  the  lost  arts,  Sec 436 

no  econi»niy  in  kefpinir.  See 436 

of,  iu  good  condition,  &.c 436 

Varchnse  money  of,  expended  for  fonr  mules,  &c. . .  436 

use  of,  belongs  to  past  atfes,  See 436 

police  force  of,  organization  or;&o 487 

prompt  and  obedient 437 

sanitary  condition  of,  &c 489 

school-house  of,  commodious.  &o 439 

description  of,  &c 439 

of,  condition  ana  advance  of,  &c 439 

4                                                               slaughter-house,  new,  for,  must  be  built  at  once,  Ae 437 

present,  no  protection  agidnst  hungry 

Indians,  &c 437 

stable  at,  an  old  stockade  covered  with  straw,  &o\ 437 

new,  asked  for,  &.c 437 

supplies  for,  annual  reduction  of,  &c 438 

etfect-Hof  reduction  of,  dlM3 438 

vital  statistics  of,  d:c... 439 

Washakie,    Jim,  arrest,    trial,  and   acquittal   of  mur- 

dererof.  &o 439 

son  of,  head  chief  of,   murder  ot,   by 

whisky-sellingloafer,  Sec 439 

whisky  selling  of,  to,  reward  to  informers,  would  aeon 

break  up,  &c 489 

Shosho&e,  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  census  of.  Sec 290 

difficulty  of  reconciling,  to  the  necassity  of  self-sup- 
port, ^c   —              J92 

engaged  in  farming,  &.C      290 

log-houses,  comfortable,  built  by,  &c 290 

reasoning  of,  with  respect  to  self-support,  Slc 298 

provident,  tractable,  and  industriously  inclined,  Slc.  290 

unfair  to  compel,  to  work,  while  Bannaoks  loaf^  Scq..  292 
(See  Indians,  Fort  Hall  Aeency.) 

Shoshone,  Wyoming  Territory,  civilization ,  do  not  take  kindly  to,  & o 438 

dress  of,  adopte<l  by,  dtc .      488 

early  marriage^  of,  a  great  drawback  to.  438 
generation,  present,  of,  little  expected 

from,  in,  &c  438 

home,  love  of,  and  sanctity  of  marriage 

tie,  necessary  to  advance  in,  &c 488 

of,  a  slow  process,  &c  438 

farm,  great  interest  in,  by  many  of  &c 436 

f nrs  and  robes,  diminishing  sales  of,  by,  Sco 438 

houses,  log,  few  built  by,  on  ring  year,  &c 438 

lands  of,  under  cultivation  and  fence,  acreage  of.  See,  436 

lumber  asked  for,  by,  Sec .^ 438 

mill  of,  description  of,  &c    438 

saw,  occupation  to,  through.  Sec 438 

(See  Indians,  Shoshone  Agency,  Western  Shoshone.) 

Silatz  Agency,  Oregon,  agency  bnildiners  of,  condition  of,  &c 393 

births  and  deaths  among,  &o 394 

fanning  of,  improvement  in,  &c 393 

grain,  low  price  of,  dampened  ardor  of,  See 392, 393 

health  of,  better  than  formerly,  SiC 894 

houses  like  those  of  whit-es,  want,  Sec 394 

new,  lumber  issued  to,  for,  &c  ... 394 

many  of,  building,  &o 394 

lands  to,  allotment  of,  ureed,  &c   394 

lumber,  manufacture  and  hauling  of,  by.  See 394 

oat  cro j>  of,  yield  of,  &c • 803 

physician,  regular,  greatly  needed  by ,  &.o 394 

Justice  urges,  for.  Sec 394 

no,  stationed  among,  See 894 

police  court  of,  satisfactory  workings  of^  dtc 893 

force  of,  better  condition  of,  £c 393 

reduction  and  better  i)ay  of,  &o 393 

progress  and  condition  of,  &c 393 

publications  trom  Washington  asking  fees  ftora  agents,  &4i  ...  394 

reserve  of,  survey  of.  See 293 

school  of,  attendance  at,  and  condition  of 393 

vegetables  of,  yieldof,  &c 893 

wheat  of,  acreage  yield  of,  &c 398 

Sioux,  at  Pine  Bidge  Agency,  Dakota 260 

(See  Indians,  Pine  Ridge  Agency.) 

Sioux,  Dakota,  claims  of  old  licensed  traders  against,  &o 44,45 

customs  of  old,  abandonmen  t  of;  b^v  minority  of,  &o    260 

Sioux,  Dakota,  commission  to  negotiate  modification  of  treaties  with.  Sec 50 

failure  of  commission.  &o     50,51 

rapidly  adopting  civilization,  &c  260 

(See  Indians,  Pme  Ridge  Agency.) 
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Indians,  Sioux,  Bed  Cloud,  attempted  to  influence  Indiana  of  other  agencies  against  schools,  &o        280 

band  of,  hoAtility  of,  to  labor,  &c 260,261 

huddled  in  small  villages.  Sec 260,261 

no  nupils  from,  In  Indian  schools  in  the  States,  Sto 260 

chief  of,  ana  band  of,  hosUle  to  civilized  progress,  &c 260, 261 

eloquent  speeches  of,  in  support  of  education,  &.o 260 

hostility  of,  to  schools,  perditttent  and  markeo,  &c 260 

hypocrisy  of,  at  Washington,  <fcc 260 

oraeied  to  leave  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  Agencies,  Sec  260 

quasi-philanthropic  support  of.  Sec 260 

rations  of,  stopped,  &o          « 260 

(iSetf  Indians,  Pine  Ridge  Agency.) 
Sioux.     (See  Indians,  Fort  Berthold,  Devil's  Lake,  Pine  Ridge,  Sisseton.) 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  buildings  and  iraprovements  of,  &o 276 

churches  of,  nunioer  and  character  of.  Sec 275 

civilization  amoug,  eflect  of  progress  of,  &o 276, 277 

farming  of,  steady  increase  of,  £c 273 

lands,  allotments  of,  to,  in  severalty,  Sec 274 

laws  and  crimes  of,  &c    275 

medical  treatment  of,  Sec   275 

niisiiionary  work  among,  &,c 275 

polygamibhabit  ofchief  of.  Sec 276,277 

schoi»ls  of,  attendance  at,  and  progress  of,  &o 274 

self-supporting,  &c 276 

tribes  or,  ask  privileges  of  civilization.  Sec 275 

(See  Indians,  wapeton.) 

band  of  Sionx,at  Devil's  Lake  Aceucy,  Dakota 252 

(See  Indiana,  D«*vlrs  Lake.) 

S*Klallam,  "Washington  Territory,  chief  of,  a  reformer,  &c 420 

deathof,  agreatloss  to.  Sec 420 

old  and  powerful,  for  many  years,  Sec 420 

Dunginess,  school,  day,  oi',  at,  fair  success  of 420 

settlement  of,  at,  Stc 420 

lands  of,  acquired  by  purchase,  &c 420 

live  almost  entirely  on  of  reserve.  Sec 420 

school,  day  uf,  attendance  at,  &c 420 

chief  of,  great  services  of,  in  sustain- 
ing, &c 420 

S'Kokomish  Reserve,  agents  Jurisdiction  over.  Sec..  420 
(See  Indians,  Nisqually  and  S'&okomish  Agency.) 

S^Kokomish,  Washington  Territory,  fruit  trecH  set  out  by,  &c 420 

land,  patents  for,  to,  not  received,  Stfi 420 

lands  to,  patents  for,  issued  to,  Sec 418 

reserve  of,  situation,  d&c 420 

^                                   small,  with  much  wasteland,  Sec —  420 

school,  boarding,  of,  attendance  at.  Sec 420 

of,  buys'  dormitory  for, completed.  Sec...  420 
teachers,  assistant,  of,  room  for,  fin- 
ished, &c 420 

(See  Indians.  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency.) 

Southern  Ute,  Colorado,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation,  Sec 241 

agency  buildings  erected  for,  <fcc 241 

physician,  confidence  of,  in 241 

bands  of,  d&c  240 

on  fi-iendly  terms.  &c 240 

blankets,  tenaciously  adhere  to.  Sec 240 

wear  in  hottest  weather.  Sec 240 

Capote,  stock  of,  considerable.  Sec 240 

census  of,  &c 240 

citizen's  garb,  little  inclined  to  adopt,  &c  240 

civilization,  some  progress  of,  in.  Sec 241 

conversations  with,  only  in  Ute  language.  Sec 240 

English,  none  of,  speak,  &.C 240 

farm  crops  of,  very  fair.  Sec 240 

farming.  Government  aid  to,  in.  dc^c         241 

most  industrious  of,  engage  In,  Sec 240 

habits  of,  nomadic,  &c 241 

hay  crop  of,  small,  Sec 241 

land  of,  cleared,  &o 241 

location  of,  respective  bands  of,  dec 240 

Mauche,  partly  civilized,  &c 240 

males  of,  wear  some  part  of  white  man's  clothing,  &o 240 

manual  labor  regarded  by,  as  degrading,  (S&c 241 

medicine  man  still  maintains  his  position  among,  Seo 241 

murderers  of  family  of.  not  discovered.  Sec 241 

murder,  unprovoked,  of  entire  family  ot^  Sec 241 

outbreak  ot,  rumors  of.  Sec 241 

pastorial  pursuits,  naturally  inclined  to,  Sec    240 

police  foice  of,  efficiency  or,  not  what  might  be  desirctd,  &o. .  241 

rations  to,  issued  weekly.  Sec 241 

ration  supplied  to.  quantity  of,  &c 241 

reserve  of,  arable  land  of,  dec 240 

game  of,  almost  entirely  disappeared,  Sec 240 

reserve  of,  grazing  lands  of.  Sec 340 

location  of,  dec 240 
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Indians,  .Southern  Ute  Colorado,  school,  for,  no  day,  opened,  &c 241 

Spanish,  minority  of,  understand.  Sec 240 

snpplies  fur,  sadly  inadequate,  d&c , 241 

Weemenncbi*,  most  warlike  of  nations,  Sec 240 

(See  Indians,  Ute,  &c.) 
Spokane,  Washington  Territory,  appeals,  touobine,  of  individuals  of,  for  a  piece  of 

land  on  Little  Spokane  River,  &c 410 

Deep  Greek  Colony,  school  for,  urged.  See 411 

Louis's  band,  a  cnrse  to  themselves  and  every  one.  410 
demoralir.ation  of,  causes  of,  in  Gov- 
ernment policy,  &c 410 

*                                                happy  and  contented  people  once,  &c.  410 

nomadic  habits  of.  See 409 

whisky  drinking,  gambling,  and  pros- 

titu>  ion,  chief  pnrsuita  of ,  Sec 410 

Middle,  1o<ratiou  of,  &c 409 

Up j)er,  location  of,  &c 409 

Tvbistleposum's  band,  farming  of,  for  support,  Sec. .  409 

flour  and  bacon  purchased  for, 

appreciated  by,  dec 409 

graiD  crops  of,  failure  of.  Sec  .  409 

lands,  asked  to  take  better,  &c  409 

of,  frosty,  &c 409 

vast  hay  meadow  binds 

them  to 409 

necessities  of.  at  times,  &o  . .  409 
school,  ask  fbr   and   should 

have,  &c    411 

buildings   for,   plans 
and  estimates  for. 

Sec 411 

work,  much,  to  do  among,  &c 412 

(Sf^  Indian!*.  Cnh  ille  Agency.) 

Squakson,  Washington  Tenitoiy,  iid'uiiK  of,  uiaiiiiuid  bv.  &c 420 

children  of,  attend  S'Kokomisb  and  Chehalis  school .  420 

'                           employes,  no  white,  on  reserve  of.  Sec 420 

bouses  of,  improvemt^nt  of,  &c  420 

lauds  of,  clearing  of,  &c '420 

farming,  little,  <lone  on.  Sec 420 

heavilv  timbered.  Sec 420 

only  second  cisKs,  &c 420 

owned  by,  patents  to.  Sec 4*.;0 

timber,  cnt  and  sell,  &c 42o 

reNerve  of,  desoiiption  of,  Sec 420 

(See  Indians,  Nisqually  and  S'Kokoinish  Agency.) 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of,  &c 2T7 

civilization,  procresH  of,  in.  d'.c 282 

farming  impit  ments,  piinUiaMe  of,  for.  Sec 278 

farming  of,  progress  in,  considerable,  dM) 277,278 

Hunkpapa  and  Blnckfeet  Sioux,  at,  settle  down  to 

peaceful  a vocationH.  &c 282 

industry  of,  increased  and  great.  &o 278, 282 

log-cabins  anii  Htables  built  by.  Sec 278 

police  court  of.  an  important  factor  in  government 

of.&c 282 

judeesof,  members  of  police  force,  Sec  282 

force  of,  vigilnnt  and  trustworthy,  &.c 282 

sanitary  condition  of.  good,  &c 281 

schools  of,  attendanee  at,  and  progress  of 278-281 

character  and  number  of.  Sec 279,280 

race,  ni'X,  and  salaries  of.  Sec 279, 280 

'  t'"Hobers  of,  names  and  positions  of,  Sec...  279, 280 

stock  for,  purchase  of ,  Sec 278 

tribes  and  location  of,  iSlC 277 

vital  statistics  of,  dec 281 

zealous  missionary  work  among,  Sec  281 

(iSee  Indians,  Blackfeet,  Huukpspa,  Mixed  Blood,  Tanktonnais.) 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee,  Wiscousin,  numl»erof.  &c 431 

Wisconsin,  annnitiea  to.  source  of.  &c   ...               431 

church  building  of,  not  an  impoHine  one.  &c 431 

used  as  a  sehooV-honse,  dec •  431 

of,  denomination  and  membershh)  of,  dto 431 

civilization  and  gradual  improvement  ofT in,  d:c 431 

English  langiia;;e  spoken  by,  &c     , 431 

families,  beads  of.  lands  in  'sevt- rally  allotted  to,  dec 431 

farming  and  lumbering,  subsistence  of,  by,  &c 431 

numberof,&c 431 

reserve  of,  area  and  location  of,  &c 431 

censiisof.dec 431 

improper  persons  on,  removal  of,  dto 431 

school  of,  attendance  at,  diiriug  winter,  poor,  causes  of.  Sec,  431 

source  of  support  of,  &c. 431 

(See  Indians,  Green  Bay  Agency.) 

Swinomish, Washington,  census  of,  &c        421 

lands,  patents  for,  issuedto,  &c 418,419 

reserveof,  situation  and  area  of,  &c 421 

(See  Indians,  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Tulalip  Agency.) 
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Indians,  Taos  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  lands  of,  sold  by,  to  whites,  «&o 

stock  statistics  of   

{See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 

Tenino,  Oregon,  census  of,  A- C- 

civilization,  advance  of,  iu,  &c 

(See  Indiann,  Warm  Sprins^s.) 

Tesuque  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  stock  statistics  of,  dec 

(See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agencv.) 
Tonkawa,  Indian  Territory,  aban<lon  comfortable  homes  let^t  by  Kez  Porces,  at  Ponoa, 

Pawnee,  ami  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory 

a  degraded  aud  inferior  race,  &c 

all  the  vices  of  white  man  witliout  any  of  his  virtues,  Ac 

arrival  of  ninety-two,  at  Sac  aud  Fox  Agency,  from  Fort  Griffin,  Texas,  Ac. . 

arrive  at  Oakland  after  trip  through  ram  and  mud,  Sco  

desire  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  See  

destitute  condition  of,  on  arrival,  &c 

English  speakine,  &c   

few  ponies  and  clilapidtitod  tents  all  the  wealth  of,  &o 

hnd<ile  around  agency  in  dilapidated  tents,  &c 

industrious,  if  properly  encouraged,  &o    

intercourse  of,  witn  whites,  &o 

lazy,  filthy,  and  thievish,  &c     * 

loath  to  go  to  new  homes,  &c .. 

moved  again  to  Oakland  A  gency,  Indian  Territory,  Sco  

number  of,  &c      

only  agreed  to  remove  after  frtvorable  report  of  delegation,  &c 

patience  and  pei  severance  may  reform,  &.c 

placed  on  Iowa  Reservation.  &c :...  

removal  of  

reservation  of,  recently  vacated  by  the  Nez  Perces,  Sec 

team,  did  not  know  how  to  hitch  iip  a,  dec 

wagon,  never  owneil  a.  Sco , 

(See  Indians,  Ponca,  See.) 

Towacony,  Indian  Territory,  census  of     

(See  Indians,  Kiowa,  Sec.) 

T'Simpshean,  Alaska,  Clah.  leader  of.  Induced  to  open  school  at  Sitka,  Sec 

Clah's  school,  appeal  in  aid  of,  &,c  

attendancu  at,  Sec 

beautiful  but  simple  Christian  ceremonies  in 

opening  and  closing,  ^o 

buildings  erecte<f  for,  dec 

competent  English  teachers  placed  in  charge  of. 

dithcnliicH  and  needs  of.  Sec 

contract  of,  for  cutting  woo<l.  &c 

(See  Indians,  school,  industrial,  at  Sitka.) 
Tnlalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  agency  buildings  at,  mostly  old,  repairs  on.  Sec 

bridge,  good,  substantial,  bud t  across  a  creek 

at,  &o  —        

length  and  material  of.  Sec 

.census  of,  &c 

^emploj  6s  of,  duties  of.  Sec 

•    enumeration  of.  Sec 

farmers,  young  men  of,  employ  ment  of,  by,  Sec 

farming  of.  encouraging.  Sec. 

statistics  of.  Sec 

yield  of  all  that  conld  be  anticipated. 

improvement  of,  steady,  &c 

lands  of,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation,  Sec. 
tire- wood,  cords  of,  cut  from,  Sec  ... 

co8t  of,  per  cord,  Sec 

timber  on,  a  source  of  revenue  to,  Sec 

lands  to,  patents  for,  issued  to,  &.C  

logging  camps,  young  men  of,  employment  of, 

at,&c 

Madison  and  Muckleshoot  reserves  of,  survey 

of,  &c 

physician  of,  attends  sick  of  five  reserves.  Sec 

police  force  of,  organization  of,  &c 

trustworthy,  reliable,  and  at- 
tentive. Sec 

reservations  comprised  within,  Sec 

of,  remarking  of  boundaries  of. 

reserve  of.  local  ion  and  area  of,  dec 

reserves  of,  survey  of,  much  needed,  &c 

original  lines  of,  oblit^ 

erated  by  forest  fires 

trouble  avoided  by.  Sec 

saw-mills,  young  men  of,  employment  of,  at . . 

school  boarding  of,  Sec,  situation  of,  Ac 

buildings  of,  water  from  spring  through 

iron  pipes  to,  Ac 

*  of,  attendance,  condition,  and  progress 

of,Ac        

children  of,  well  fed  and  warmly 

clothed,  Ac 

conduct  of,  able  and  efficient,  Ao... 
sources  of  support  o(^  Ac 
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Indians,  Tulalip  Agency,  Waahingtou  Territory,  school  of,  type  writing  and  other  instmction 

in,&c 422 

survey  of  reserves  of,  cost  ol^  &^c 421 

tribes  of  embraced  within,  &c 431 

water-tank  at,  fall  of,  safficient  to  reach  all 

Government  buildings  at,  &.c 421 

water-tank  at,  protection  o^  against  fire,  &c. .  421 
of,  snpply  of  water  from,  abun- 

dant,&c 421 

tower  built  at,  &c 421 

tank  built  on,  &o 421 

on,  endless  chain  on  prin- 
ciple of  chain  pump.  421 
on,    endless    chain,    with 

buckets,  &c 421 

water-wheel,  endless  chain 

worked  by,  &-C 421 

water  raised  to,  &c 421 

young  men  of,  employment  of,  at    logging 

camjM  421 

^                                                                                                                                              saw-mills  421 

by  farmers.  421. 
industry 
and  econ- 
omy  a  c  - 

ouired  by  421 
(iS'ee  Indians,  Lummi,  Madison,  Muokleehoot, 
Swinomish.) 

TmHla  Mountain  band  of  Chippe was,  in  Dakota,  reduction  of  reservation  of 53 

reservation  of,  no  necessity  for  en- 
largement of 53 

threatened  hostilities  of,  dtc 53 

reservation,  Dakota,  area  of,  d&c 254 

census  of,  &.C 254 

fanning  crops  of,  &c  254,256 

implements  of,  cost  of,  Sec 254 

rations  iHSUod  to,  &,o 254 

schools  of,  day  and  boarding,  attendance  at. . . .  255 

stock  of,  appropriations  for,  &.c 254 

wants  of,  appropriation  needed  to  supply,  Sco.  254 
*                      {See  Indians,  Devil's  Lake.) 

Two  Kettle,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency.  Dakota 242 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of.  d:c 264 

{See  Indians,  Cheyenne,  Rosebud.) 

Uintah  Valley  Agenc}',  Utah,  census,  complete  of,  «fcc 406 

cows  and  heifers,  herd  of.  delivered  to,  &0 407 

deaths  among,  heavier  than  births,  &c 408 

druukeiiuesH,  trouble  from  increase  of,  &c 408 

farming  of,  fxir.  &:c 407 

progress  of,  in,  not  as  rapid  as  in  previona 

two  \ears,  &c 406,407 

farms  of,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation.  Sec 407 

enlarged,  Sec 407 

yield  of.  &c 407 

freighting,  quantity  of,  by,  &.o 408 

game  gradually  disappearing  from  reserve  of,  d&o 407 

grain,  more,  uiu st  be  raised Ity.  &c 407 

urass  land  of,  fenced  in  for  stock,  &o 407 

houses,  Hubstauiial,  built  by,  &c 408 

inspection,  careful,  of,  &.c 408 

intermarriages  of  tribes  uf.  one  people  the  result  of.  Sec.  406 

irrigating  ditch  built  by.  &c •  408 

juries  of,  will  not  convict  friends,  Aco 408 

land,  immense  tract  of,  irrigated  by  ditch,  &c 408 

peace,  profound,  among,  &c 406 

police  court  unpopular  among,  Sec 408 

no,  organized  for,  &c 406 

police  force  of,  in  sympathy  with,  &o 408 

produce  of,  purchase  of,  by  Government,  &c 407 

sanitary  condition  of,  good.  Sec 408 

school,  boai-ding,  of,  attendance  at.  light,  &c 407 

children    of.  bright   and   intelli- 
gent, &c 407 

closing  of,  SiC 407 

difficulties  attending,  Sue 407. 408 

instruction  in.  Sec 407,408 

season,  encouraging,  for.  Sec 407 

stallions  purchased  for,  &.c 407 

stock  of,  gained  by  their  own  industrv.  Sec 407 

subsistence  of,  one-thiid  of,  furnished  by  Government.  407 

obtained  by  hunting,  &o. .  407 

•                       raised  bv,  &o 407 

supplies,  more,  for,  must  be  furnished  by  Government.  407 
trioes  of,  breach  between,  widened  by  the  Meeker  maa- 

sacre,  &c 406 

common  intei*e6ts  of,  seen  by,  Sic 406 

differences  between,  &c 406 
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Indians,  Uintah  Yalley  Agency,  Utah,  tribes  of,  intermarriages  and  constant  interooarse,  be- 
coming one  people  through,  &c 406 

jealoasy  and  envy,  feeling  of,  towards  each 

other,  &,c 406 

progress  of,  no  reason  why  they  shoold  not 

make  good,  <fcc 408 

wheat,  no  market  for,  near,  &c    407 

whisky,  eaaily  obtained  by.  Sec 408 

sellnr,  arvcHt  and  death  of,  Sec 408 

selling,  arrest,   iudictment,  and  acquittal  of 

man  for.  &c 408 

White  Rivt-r  an«l  TJiutah  Ute,  embraced  within,  &c 406 

(See  Indians.  White  River,  Ute,  UinUh.) 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  acreage  cultivated  oy,  &o 396 

councils,  several  of,  with  Government  agents  and  commis- 
sion as  to  diflposition  of  lands  of,  Sco 395, 396 

crops  of,  of  ail  kinds,  large,  Sec        395 

vast  and  gmt ifying  showing  of,  &c 395 

deaths,  few,  nmong.  <fcc  ... .               396 

decision,  number  of,  as  to  disposition  of  lands,  of,  Sco 395, 396 

drunkenness  among,  only  a  few  cases  of,  Sec 396 

farms  of.  cultivation  of,  improvement  in,  &c 395 

grist-mill  improved,  great  benefit  of,  to,  in  grinding  grain.  396 

srist-mill  of,  repair  of,  Sec 396 

houses  built  for,  &.C.. 396 

improvement,  steady,  of,  ^c 396 

lands  of,  couucil  as  to  disposition  of.  Sec 395 

covet^'d  by  whites,  Ac 395 

tinest  agricultural  in  Oregon.  Sec 395 

pasture,  proportion  of.  dw;      395 

many  of,  well  otf,  and  others  wealthy.  Sec 397 

mill-dam  and  race,  new,  estimate  for,  Sec 396 

mixed  bloods  of,  causes  of  hostility  ot,  to  allotments  of 

lands.  &c    \ 395,396 

hostility  of,  to  allotment  of  lands  to,  in 

severaltv.  Sec 395,396 

police  force  of,  attentive  and  zealous.  Sec 396 

progress  of,  extuintly  satisfactory.  Sec 397 

property  large,  of,  iuheiited  by  his  family,  See. 397 

quiet  and  inoffensive,  Sec .' 396 

reserve  of,  acreage  of,  Ac 395 

situation  of,  Sec 395 

timber  on,  proportion  of.  Sec 395 

suitable  for  building  purposes,  Sec  ...  395 
watered  by  streams  abounding   in  fish  of  all 

kinds.  &c 395 

sanitary  condition  of,  good,  &.C 397 

saw  and  shingle  mills  of,  removal  of,  necessity  of,  dec 395 

situation  of,  &c 395 

steam-engine  recommended  for  ..  395 

saw-mill,  employes  of  agency,  at,  preparing  timber  for.  Sec  .  396 

school,  boanling,  of,  pro;n'ess  and  condition  of.  Sec 396 

"  Slater  bill,"  provisions  of,  excellent  and  just.  Sec 395 

Status  of,  good,  &c 396 

timber  supply  of,  ample  for  a  long  time,  Sec 395 

tribes  embraced  within,  &G 895 

census  of,  &C 395 

wealth  of,  considerable.  Sec  397 

wheat  crop  of,  yield  of,&c 395 

hay,  fine,  raised  by.  Sec 396 

whisky  among,  on  the  wane.  Sec 396 

white  man,  murderers  of,  not  arrested,  &c 306 

supposed  to  be  lost,  &c 396 

murder  of.  by,  &c 396 

work,  improvement  of.  in.  great,  dc^c   .: 395 

re>2:ular,  repairing  wagons.  Sec 396 

Young  Chief,  a  Cay  use.  death  of.  &c   396,397 

•     most  excellent  man,  d&o 396 

(See  Indians,  Cay  use,  Walla- Walla.) 

Uncompahgre,  Utah,  " all  good  boys,  want  no  police,"  4&c  405 

(See  Onray  Agency.) 

Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  agent  of,  complicated  and  difficult  duties  of,  &c  —  333 

agent*sjurisaiction  over,  &c 333 

boomer,  energetic  and  aggressive,  penalties  to  pro- 
tect, against.  Sec 334 

census  of 329 

citizenship  in,  disputed,  importance  of  settlement  of.  332, 334 
of,  claims  and  rights  of,  reviewed,  Sec.  331, 332 

constitutional  fona  of  government  of,  dec 329 

constitution  of,  provisions  of,  &c 329, 330 

courts   of,  criminal  Jurisdiction   of,   reaches    all 

classes,  dtc , 333 

crimes  of,  diminishing  steadily.  See 832 

crops  of,  reasonably  good,  Sec 333 

dishonest  practices  of  certain  parties  of ,  dec 333 

disc,  court,  U.  S.,  Ft.  Smith,  admired  by  all  law- 
abiding  citizens . .  332 
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Indians,  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  diat.  coart,  U.  S.,  Ft.  Smith,  dreaded  by  tbe  crim- 
inal olassea 

vigor  of 

fine  Jail  and  gallows  of,  evidenoe  progress  of,  in 

civilisation,  &o 

fire  civilized  ti  il>ea  of,  within  Jurisdiction  of,  &o. . 

half-breeds  of,  retlneinent  and  progress  of.  Sec 

hay  on  prairies  of,  enormous  qaantities  of,  &c  1  . 
iytmdf  ra  on,  a  second  time,  penalty  for,  nrged,  &c. 
iiiMtice,  adminlatration  of,  expensive,  bad  effects  of. 

lands  of.  large  areas  put  in  cultivation,  &je 

material  growth  of,  rapid,  &.c 

mittcellaneous  population  of,  &.c  

per  capita  payments,  payment  of  principal  to,  who 
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police  force  of,  duties  of,  &c 

orpanization,  location,  and  efficiency 

of,  &c        

,  salaries  of,  increase  of,  recommended. 

salary  of,  a  mere  pittance 

scbo4ilH  of,  statistics  relating  to,  &• 

school  »y  stem  of,  complete,  Scq 

prgnnization  and  workings  of 

timber,  htesliui;  «f.  penalty  for,  urged 

U.  S.  court.  Jurisdiction  of,  in  criminal  cases 

to  cover  all  civil  cases, 
not  provided  by  treaty, 

.  urged 

limited  Jul  isdiction  of,  in  civil  cases,  &o. 
location  o  f,  in  some  central  part  of,  urged . 
{See  Indian  Nation.) 

Vte,  "confederated  baud  of.*'  census  of,  &c 

(See  IndiaDM.  Uintah  Vallev  Agency.) 

Uintah,  Utah,  an  asricultnrtil  people,  depending  little  on  the  ohase,  &o 

annuities  under  treaty  of  1880,  Sm 

Hnnuity,  per  capita,  of,  Ac 

beef  rattle,  no,  received  by,  &c  ..  

brani'hetl  off  from  Ute  Nation,  and  settled  by  themselves,  Sec . 

census,  complete,  of,  &o 

habits  and  oastoms  of  &.o 

intei marriages  of,  with  White  River  U tea.  Sec     

jealousy  and  envy,  feelings  of,  towards  White  River  Utes,  Sec 

language  of.  pure  Ute.  (&o    

Ute  Indians,  treaty  of  1880  with,  not  properly  included  in,  &o 

(See  Indians,  Uintah  Valley  Agency.) 
Ut«,Utah,  customs  and  superstirions  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  Sec 

old,  adhered  strongly  to  by.  Sec 

improvements  re^anled  by,  with  distrust.  &o    

sorprii4ed  at  nothing  white  man  may  produce.  Sec 

(See  Indians,  Scmthem  Ut«,  UintsiliVaUey  Agency,  White  River.) 

White  River,  Utuli,  agriculture,  never  touk  kindly  to,  &,o    

annu  ities  of.  Meeker  pensions  paid  out  of,  &c 

annnity .  per  capita  of.  &c 

beef  cattle,  large  herd  of,  issued  to.  Sec 

censuf*,  comph>te  of,  &c 

intermaiTiages  of,  with  Uintah  Utes,  Sec 

language  of,  ditFerent  from  Uintah  Utes,  Sec 

tinctured  strongly  with  Spanish,  &c 

htcated  on  lands  claimed  by  Uintah  Utes,  Sec 

Meeker  massacre   caused  by  an   attempt   to   make  them 

work,  &c 

settle  down  in  one  place,  never  contented  to,  &c 

work,  an  attempt  to  make  them,  oauso<l  the  Meeker  massa- 
cre, &c ..., 

(See  Indians,  Uintah  Valley  Agency.) 

Waco,  Indian  Territory,  census  of       '. 

(See  Indians,  Kiowa,  Sec.) 

Wahpeton  band  of  Sioux  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota .* 

($f«  Indiana,  Devil's  Lake.) 

SisHeton  Agency,  Ac    

(See  Indiana,  Sisseton  Agency.) 

Wahzahzah,  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of    

((SVe  Indians,  Rosebud.) 

Walla-Walla,  Oregon,  censua  of.  &c 

mixed  blooils  of,  civilized  manner,  reared  in.  Sec 

example  of,  valuable.  Sec 

neaily  all  white.  Sec 

wheat  crop  of,  large,  &.c  ... 

(See  Indians,  Umatilla.) 

Warm  Spring  Agencj*,  Oregon,  agency  buildingn,  dilapidated  condition  of.  Sec 

agr  nt  of.  laltors  of,  many  and  arduous,  &o 

census  of,  incomplete.  Sec 

civilization,  slowly  but  surely  progressing  in,  &o 

whore  to  place,  in  scale  of,  difficult,  Sec. . . . 
cyclone,  offensive,  like  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  Sto. 
evil  persons,  agent  of,  protection  of,  against  machina- 
tions or,  &o 
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Indians,  t7arm  Spring  Agency,  Oregon,  evil  persons,  efforts  of,  to  demoralize,  Sec 408 

interference  of,  with,  &c 408 

farming  of,  good,  &o    391 

farms  of,  area  of.  enlarged,  &c 392 

fences,  new,  built  by,  &c J....  398,402 

f^oit-growing  among,  &c 808 

gambling  and  poly  amy  their  besetting  sins,  Sco 397 

Government  towards,  profligate  and  penurious,  dtc 398 

habits  and  condition  of,  reasonably  good,  &c 897 

snperbtitions,unciviIi7.ed,  reclamation  fh)m,  397 

bay-scales  of,  description  of,  <&c 401 

horses,  hay  for,  bought  of,  &c 401 

uofood  for.  &c 401 

of,  reeling  from  starvation,  &c 401 

houiaes  snd  bams,  new,  added  to,  &c 398, 401 

inducement  offered  for  indorsements  of,  for  agent,  &o.  402 

industrious  habits  idculcated  in,  &c  402 

industry,  hdbit'S  of,  growing  into,  &c 397 

influence,  men  of,  only  looked  after,  &c 401 

I                                                          lands  iu  sevei-alty  to,  allotment  of,  dec  398 

medicine  men  among,  influence  of,  &G 400 

old  and  indigent  ol,  no  attempt  to  care  for,  &o 401 

physician,  suitable  for,  diflerent  system  for  securing. .     ^    4C0 

police  court  of,  results  from,  satisfactory,  Sec 401 

force  of,  efficient,  &c 401 

.  polygamy  and  ot  her  vices  among,  &« 400 

popiilation  of.  &.C 397 

religious  work  among,  &c 399 

renegades  among,  worthless,  ignorant,  and  supersti- 
tious, i&c 401 

location  of,  &c 401 

settlement  of,  an  asylum  for  law-breakers. .  401 

too  mauy  among.  &c  401 

women  of.  prost  ituted  by,  Sec 401 

school  building,  addition  to,  and  repairs  of,  &c 390 

house,  new.  needed,  &c 399, 400 

houses  of,  dingy,  without  ventilation,  and  on- 
healthy,  &c 401 

training,  of,  attendance  at,  and  progress  of.  Sec.  401 

schools  of,  attendance  at  and  progress  of,  &c 399 

reorganizHtion  of,  necessary,  Sec     402 

sentiment  abroad  as  to  what  should  be  done  with.  Sec.  397 

service  demoralized,  at  agency  of,  &c 401 

stock  of.  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  3ec  401 

unsightly  building  at  agency  of,  &c 401 

vapoiing  philanthropist  little  informed  as  tt^real  con- 
dition and  wants  of,  dec 397 

(Hee  Indians,  John  Day's,  Piutes,  Teuino,  Wasco.) 

Wasco,  Oregon,  census  of,  &c 397 

civilization,  advance  of,  in,  &c 397 

{See  Indians,  Warm  Spring.) 

Weemenuche,  most  warlike  of  nations,  &o 240 

''  (See  Indians,  Southern  Ute.) 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  acreage  broken  by,  Sec  ...          374 

cattle  and  horse8,'each  head  of  family  of,  has  sep- 
arate brand  for  their.  Sec 374 

cattle  and  horses  of,  l.irge  corral  for,  erected  by.  374 

cattle  and  horses  of,  agency  brand  for.  Sec 374 

corrals  of,  old,  rebuilt  and  strengthened. .  374 

used  for  rounding  up .  dec 374 

of,  extra  care  tAken  of,  by  &c 374 

crops,  wheat  and  barley,  of,  about  ooe-half,  or 

two-thirds,  &c 375 

debauched  and  idle,  examples  of,  evil  effects  of.  375 
children  of,  instruction  of,  iu  morals 

and  industry,  dec.            375 

removal  of,  to  their  respective  reser- 
vations, urged,  dec 375 

drunkenness  along  line  of  railroad  and  mining 

camps,  dec 375 

only  a  single  case  at  agency  of,  dec .  375 

farm  and  stock-raising,  improvement  of,  in,  dec. .  374 

flour  for.  Government  under  no  expense  for,  dec.  374 

gardens  of,  promising,  dec  374 

saved  by  great  efforts  of  women  of. .  374 
Government,  care  of,  fostering  and  watch^l, 

de>ierve«l  by,  dec 375 

ground-squiiTcls,  defended   their  own  gardens 

against,  dec 374 

refusal  of  pay,  to  defend  white 

neighbors'  gardens  against.  374- 

thousands  of,  killed  by,  dec. . .  374 
totally   destroy    gardens    of 

white  neighbors  of,  dec 374 

hay.  flrst  class,  cut  by,  dec 374 

health  of,  good,  dec 374 

houses  for,  built  by,  dec 374 
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IndiaiiB,  Western  Shosliooe  Agency,  Kevada,  houses  for,  material  for,  cut  by,  Slc 374 

improvenient  of,  in  iodnstrial  work,  *&c 374 

inaostriontt,  very,  and  peaceable.  Sec  874, 375 

industry,  arts  of,  and  stock-raising,  earnest  and 

faithful  e£forts  of,  to  learn,  &c 375 

lands  of,  area  of,  under  cultivation.  See 374 

'                                                    used  for  general  farming  purposes,  &c  374 

police  court  of,  no  cases  before,  &c 375 

force  of,  active,  watchful,  and  prompt,  Slc  375 
presence  of,  a  guarantee  of  good 

order.  ^^     875 

wholesome  effect  of,  upon  low, 

skulking  white  men,  Sec 375 

population  of,  no  increase  in.  &c  374 

school  ot,  attendance  at,  and  condition  of.  See  ...  375 

building  for,  unsafe,  Sec  375 

instruction  at,  Sm 375 

tar- weed,  appearance  of,  at,  &c 874 

thrasher,  horse-power,  skillfully  set  and  squared .  375 

vital  statistics  of 374 

wheat  and  barley  crop  of,  destruction  of,    by 

ground  squirrels,  374 

threshed  by,  3ce...  375 

crop  of,  sufficient  for  home  subsistence.  Sec  874 
women  of,  evils  appreheoded  from  touching  any- 
thing handled  by,  during  seclusion 

of,&c 374 

Monaic  purification  of,  practiced  by . .  374 
seclusion  of,  men  cannot  be  induced  to 
touch  anything  handled 

by.  during.  &.C 374 

twelve    or   fifteen    days 

every  month,  &c 374 

tradition  or  superstition,  tribal,  prac- 
ticed by,  &o               374 

work  of  all,  under  supervision  of  two  Indian 

fanners,  &c 375 

Whistleposnm's  band  of  Spokane.     {See  Indians.  Spokane.) 
*'  White  Bird's  "  bana  of  Nez  Perc68,  Idaho,  hair  of  individuals  of,  cut  as  they  came 

in,  Ac 298 

reduced  to  obedience  by  extremity  of  suf- 
fering. Sec 2fl8 

required  to  take  land  and  go  to  work.  Sec.  298 

return  of,  to  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  &,c 298 

{See  Indians,  Nez  Percft.) 

White  9arth  Agency  Minnesota,  census  of,  &c 340,341 

civilization,  higher,  education  of  children  of,  to  a,  &c  ■  341 

consolidated  reservations  under.  Ace 340 

crops  of,  d:c 342 

education,  asent  urges  upon,  the  importance  of,  d^c. .  341 
chiefs  of,  promise  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of,  dec 341 

lastine  Kood  from,  to  future  generations. .  341 

little  nope  from,  for  elder,  Sec  341 

of,  compulsory  if  necessary,  Sec 341 

the  great  civilizer  of,  &c 841 

farmed,  additional,  of,  good  and  willing  service  of,  Sec .  342 

indebtedness  or  agent  of,  to,  &c  842 

farmers,  intelligent,  mixed  blood  of.  Sec 342 

farming,  progress  of,  fair,  d^c  342 

farms  of.  estimated  yield  of,  dec 842 

full-blooded,  habits  of,  &c 341 

grist  and  saw  mills  of,  bad  condition  of,  &c 842 

repairs     of,    early    estimate 

covering,  &o  842 

grist-mill  dam  of,  lately  repaired^  honey-combed  and 

rendered  useless.  Sec 342 

I  epairof,  immediately  and  substan- 
tially, needed.  Sec 342 

grist-mill  of,  repairs  of,  needed,  <fcc 342 

hard,  honest  work  of,  &c  341 

industry  of,  improvement  in,  &c 341 

lands  allotted  to,  in  severalty,  families  cultivating  ..  342 

of,  acreage  of,  broken,  &c 342 

admirably  adapted  to  agriculture,  Sec 342 

fencintron,  nnmberof  rods  of.  Sec 842 

no  richer  In  Northwest,  Sec 342 

logging,  agiH'egate  of  timber,  in  feet,  cut  and  sold  by, 

in,&c 342 

complications  leading  to  seizure  of  timber 

41                       cut  by,  unfortunate,  dec 842 

dead  and  fallen  timber  utilized  by,  in,  «&o. . .  342 

enterpiises  of,  d:c         342 

money  value  of  timber  cut  by,  in,  du) 842 

of,  families,  hundreds  of,  supported  by,  Sec.  342 

spirit  of  indubtry  encouraged  by,  i,c....  842 

timber  cut  in,  by,  seized  by  Government.  342 
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Indians,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  logging  of,  timl^r  illegally  cut  in.  &c 342 

>                                                       seize<l  awaiting  judicial  decision.  342 

mills,  saw  and  giist,  of,  dilapidated  condition  of,  &o  .  342 

repairs  of,  estimates  for,  &c  .  342 

mixed  bloods  of,  intelligent  fanners,  &o 342 

police  force  of,  efficient  services  of.  Sec 343 

Taluable  assistance  of,  in  behalf  of 

schools  of,  dus 343 

reservations  under,  area  of,  dz.c 340 

reserves  and  tribes  consolidated  under,  dto 340, 341 

roads  on  reservations  of,  repairs  of.  Sec 341 

saw-mill,  new,  for,  estimate  for,  promised.  Sec 342 

recommended,  Sec.  342 
of,   badly  damaged   by  settling  of 

fonndation.  See 342 

repairs  of,  a  costly  experiment  .  342 

saw-mill  of,  in  a  dangerous  condition,  &c 342 

schools  of,  average  attendance  at,  See 341 

boardiiag  and  day,  all  but  one.  Sec 341 

chiefs,  co-operation  of,  in  filling,  promised .  341 

four  in  nnmber,  Sec 341 

gratifying  exhibit  of,  &o 341 

'  location  of,  dto 341 

teachers  for,  excellent  corps  of,  See 341 

two  more,  authority  for,  Sec 341 

self-supporting,  question  as  to  whether  ever  will  be.  341 

tribes  embraced  within,  population  of,  &c 340, 341 

volunteer  labor  of,  on  roi^ds,  Sec  341 

white  men,  doubtful  if,  would  improve  under  disa- 
bilities of,  &c 341 

Winnebagoshish  and  Leech  Lake  dams,  building  of, 

dsmages  from.  Sec 342, 343 

*  dams,  etc.,  estimate  of  damages 

from,  &c 343 

further  suffering  from, 

feu:ed,&c 343 

pitiable  condition   of 

sufferers  from,  &c. .  343 
prompt  and  energetic 
action  for  relief  of 
sufferers   fhwn,  ur- 

ged,  &c 343 
ef  by  Government 
of    sufferers    from, 

urged,  Slc 343 

rice  fields,    fisheries, 

et«.,  ii\jured  by,  Sec.  343 
(See  Indianfi,  Winnebagoshish.) 

work,  disinclination  of,  to,  &o 341 

of,  hard,  honest,  without  remuneration,  Sec  —  341 

White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  Reservations,  Minnesota,  mills  of,  bad  condition  of,  Sec 342 

Reservation,  Minnesota,  agency  buildings  at,  nominal  repairs  required 

by.&c 343 

area  of,  &o 340 

census  of.  Sec 340 

prairie  land  of,  finely  adapted  to  stock-raising 

and  farming,  &o   341 

wood,  well  supplied  with.  Sec 340, 341 

(See  White  Earth  Agency  ) 

White  Oak  Point,  Minnesota,  agriculture,  no  effort  made  to  advance  in,  dus 341 

cansus  of,  &c 341 

educate  coming  generation  of,  no  effort  made  to,  &c 341 

location  of,  &c  341 

Mississippi,  of  White  Earth  Reservation  belong  to  same 

bandas,  Sec. 341 

White  Earth  Reservation,  should  reside  cm.  Sec 341 

{See  Indians,  White  Earth  Agency.) 

Wichita,  Indian  Territory,  census  of 309 

(i9m  Indians,  Kiowa,  Sec.) 

Winnebago,  Kebraska,  bright  and  lively,  capable  of  much  good  or  great  harm.  Sec...  361 

children  of,  education  of,  most  valuable  i>art  of,  not  obtained 

fh>mbooks,  &c 302 

daily  object-lessons  in  civilization  of,  Ste 361 

deaths  among,  and  migrations  of,  See 361 

demoralising  nomadic  nabits  of,  Sec 361 

differences  of,  with  Omaha,  &c 361 

hopeful  condition  of,  &c 362 

horse-thieves,  &c   861 

lands  of,  cultivated  by,  dec 361 

reallotment  necessary.  See 361 

surplus,  opening  of,  to  white  settlement.  Sec  1^61 

to,  allotment,  &e 361 

north  part  of  Omaha  Reservation  bought  by  GoTemmeni  for . .  361 

quiet  Omaha,  victims  of.  Sec 361 

robberies  by,  of  Omsha  ponies,  &c 361 

removal  of,  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Sec 861 

reservations,  small,  preferable  in  every  way  fw,  Seo 961 
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Indians,  Winnebajeo,  Nebraska,  school  of,  atteiirlaiice  at.  &:c    362 

capable  of  doinu  iiioat  jrood,  &e      ..  362 

healthy  conditiou  of,  Sec 362 

visiting  and  receiviLjr  visitors  by,  bad  effects  of,  &o 362 

Winnebagoshish  and  Leach  Lake  dams,  Minnesota,  damages  done  by  building  of.  See.  342,343 

from,  estimat«4  of,  &o  . .  342, 343 
leave,  in  pitiable 

condition.  Sec..         343 
relief  for  suffering  of,  from,  prompt  and  ener- 
getic, government  urged  for,  &.c   343 

suffering  of,  which  will  ensue  from.  Sec 343 

(Sm  Lidians,  Wliite  Earth  Agency.) 

Wyandotte,  census  of,  &c 323 

(See  Indians,  Qnapaw.) 
Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  agency  buildings,  new,  constructed  at.  Sec.         428 

an  annual  report  of  requirements  of.  Sec 422 

,         boarding-house  building  at,  additions  to  and 

improvements 
on  and  about.  423, 424 
arrangements 

of,&c 424 

buildings,  other,  needed  at.  Sec 424 

butchers*  shops,  &c.,  constructed,  Sec 423 

census  of.  no  appropriation  for.  Sec 430 

church  membership  of,  additions  to,  dec 429 

civilization,  progress  oif,  in,  slow.  Sec 420 

commissioners   appointed   to  each  division 

of,  &c 430 

of,  board  of,  organization,  du- 
ties or  functions  of,  Sec  ...         430 
education,  compulsory,  of,  reasons  for.  Sec  . .  427, 428 
of,  difficulties  in  the  way  of.  Sec. .         425 

objectsof,  &o 425 

farming  lands  of^  union  of,  in  one  body,  ob- 
stacles to.  Sec..         425 
obstacles  to,    re- 
moval of.  urged .         425 
farm  of^  agency  or  school,  location  and  ^lar- 

acter  of,  &c 425 

products  of,  &c 423 

grape  arbor,  additional,  in  front  of  agent's 

residence,  built,  &c 424 

houses  builtby.&c 429 

improvements  at,  &c     423, 424 

Indian  and  white  children,  home  surround- 
ings of.  sodifferent.  Sec 425 

lands  of,  cultivated  for  support  of  school.  Sec         425 

not  needed  by,  Sec 429 

surplus   of,  opening  of,  to   settle- 
ment. Sec 429 

laundry  of,  heated  in  cold  weather  by  large 

stove,  Sec 424 

McMurrav's,  m^jor  U.  S.  Army,  mischievous 

effect  of  conduct  of,  among  Sec 426 

military,  old,  buildings  at,  fitted  up  for  me- 
chanics* shops.         423 
/  torn  down.  Sec...         423 

mill,  grist,  of,  bad  location  of,  &c 424 

dilapidated  condition  of.  Sec...         424 
rebuilding  of,  at  more  conven- 
ient site.  Sec 424 

steam  saw,  of.  aged,  old  style,  and  di- 
lapidated, &c 424 

new  portable,  purchase  of. 

for,  urged,  &c 425 

of,  loss  of,  a  real  misfortune 

to,  Ac 425 

i-epaired,   but   acciden^ 

ally  burnt,  Sec 424 

situation  of ,  Sec 424 

supply  of  logs  for,  abun- 
dant, &o 425 

mowing-machines  purchased  by,  Sec 429 

number,  approximate,  of,  <fcc 429 

old  and  adult  of,  habits,  ideas,  and  supersti- 
tions of,  solidi- 
fied. &c 429 

of,  only  chaugeable 
by  Chrirttianity..         429 

police  court  of,  organization  of,  &c 4J0 

force  of,  a  beneficent  power  in  civiliz- 
ation of,  if  properly  organ- 
ized, &c * 429 

beneficial    improvement   of, 

through.  &c 429 

tru.xt  worth  V  and  rfli:ible  in 
every  emergency.  Sec 429 
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Indians,  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  reservation  8yst»*tii  of,  {;«H>d,  «fcc 428 

reserve  of,  acrea^se  ot.  ^c 423, 429 

bonndaries  of,  source   of  much 

trouble,  &c 423 

description  of,  &c 423 

railfoHd  and  tele^rraph  line  built 

through,  &c 429 

through,     industry    of, 

stimulated  by,  6cc 429 

separated  Into  three  divisions  . ..  430 

situation  of,  &c ..  422 

school  campus,  fencing  around.  &c 423, 424 

house  buildings  at,  additions  to  and 

improvements  on  and  about.  Sec...  424 

of,  prosperity  of,  &c  429 

schools  of,  class  of,  hostile  to,  &c 426 

Cotiahan's  chief,  hostile  attitude 

towards,  &.c    426 

kinds  and  location  of,  discussed.  428 
military  refuse  to  sustain  agent 

in  coercing  attendance  at,  &c  .  426, 427 
more   difficult  and  laborious  to 

teach,  than  white,  &c 425 

parents  of.  opposition  of,  to,  &c.  425,426 

pupils  of,  ability  of,  to  learn,  &c.  428 

how  oDtained,  &c 425 

treaty  with,  not  observed  by  majority  of,  &c  429 

virtue,  "eternal  vigilance"  the  price  of.  Sec  424,425 
wat«r  from  spring  connected  through  pipes 

with  tank  at,  «fec 423 

supply  copious  for  all  purposes  .  ...  423, 424 
Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  agent  of,  right  of,  to  remove  and  appoint  employes  of 

agency  of.  &o 287 

annuities  and  appropriations  for.  <fcc 287 

apprentices  of,  to  industrial  pursuits,  &c 283 

board  of  advisers  of,  a  representative  body,  &c 283 

step  in  the  right  direction.  &c 285 

constitution  and  functions  of,  Sec 285, 286 

hostility  of  heathen  to,  &c 286 

census  of,  &c 286 

Christian  and  heathen,  at  variance.  Sec 289 

division  of,  into,  &c     285 

efforis  of,  to  convert  the  heathen.  Sec 284 

peaceabln  and  industrious,  &c 285 

wear  citizen  clot  hes,  hair  short.  Sec 284 

crops  of,  liable  to  depredations  by  stock.  Sec 284 

dances  and  feasts  of,  efforts  to  abolish,  failure  of  all,  &o . . .  283 

of,  evil  effects  of,  &c 287 

feasts  at,  expensive,  &c..' 287 

force  will  be  necessary  to  abolish,  Sec 287 

large  numbers  of,  attend,  &.C 287 

farm  of,  industrial  boarding  school,  instruction  on,  Sec  ...  289 

farms  and  crops  of,  &c   288 

of,  small  and  without  fences.  Sec 283 

fondness  of,  for  their  children,  Sec 288 

heathen,  adhere  tenaciously  to  long  hair,  &c 285 

element  of  hostility  resorted  to  against  agent  of.  285 
grass  dance,  eating  dog  meat,  and  other  savage 

customs  of,  &c 

majoritj'  of,  wear  citizen  clothes.  Sec 

medii'ine  man  among,  &c 285 

old  barbarous  customs  kept  up  by,  &c 285 

chiefs  of,  jealous  of  incnasing  influence  of  the 

"deluded"  Christians,  &c 285 

polygamy  practiced  by,  «fcc    . .     285 

regaitl  cutting  of  i  lie  hair  as  a  disgrace,  &c 285 

some  young  men  of,  first  rate  workers,  &q 285 

houses  of,  poor,  &c 283 

hunting  grounds  of,  converted  into  fruitful  fields.  Sec 282 

insu  bordmation  among,  instances  of,  &c 285-287 

lands  to,  iu  severalty,  certificates  of,  &c 285 

legislation  for,  character  of,  needed,  &c  430 

natural  wealth  of  country  of,  unmistakable  evidences  of.  282 

police  court  of,  judgos  of,  claim  pav.  Sec            280 

organization  and  difficulties  of,  &c 286 

rcHults  of  rules  governing,  &c 286  287 

force  of,  reorganization  of,  with  improved  results,  &c  287 

reservation  of,  area  and  location  of.  <fec 285 

denianil  farms  of  twelve  forty's  in  area,  Sec.  285 
hostility  of,  to  division  of,  into  farms  of  160 

acie-",  &c 285 

Indians  of,  divinion  of,  into  "Christian  "and 

"heathen,"  &c 284 

sotvey  of,  opposition  to,  «fc<; ...  285 

rude  and  wild,  converted  into  Christian  and  peaceable.  Sec  284 

schools  of,  attendance  at,  and  hUicessful  workings  of  . .   .  2S3, 2><4 

building  for,  a  fiiv-t rap,  &c '2Si,2M 

heathen  hostility  to.  Sec    288,  'J^9 
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lodians,  Yaokton  Agency,  Dakota,  schools  of,  industrial,  attendanco  at,  &c 288,289 

indnstiies  taaght  in,  &c 284 

treaty  of,  with  United  States,  provisions  or  obligations  of-  282, 283 
witli,  provisions  of,  not  complied  with  by  Govern* 

meiit,&c 283 

untiring  missionary  work  among,  &o 288 

villages  of,  spring  up  like  magic,  &c 282 

visiting  of,  at   other   agencies,  practice  of,  effeotnally 

stopped,  &c r--          2^ 

work  o>en,  wagons,  and  harness  of,  desoription  of,  dtc  . ..  289 
{See  Indians,  Yankton  Siuux.) 

Yankton  Sionx,  Montana,  census  ot\  &c 358 

{See  liidians,  Fort  Peck  Agency.) 

Yankton  Sionx,  at  Yankton  Agencv,  Dakota,  census  of,  Sec 282 

natural  wealth  of  conntrv  of,  unmistakable  evidence  of,  &c 282 

(See  Indians,  Yankton  Agency.) 

Yanktons,  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of 245 

{See  Indians,  Crow  Creek,  &c.) 

Yanktonnais,  lower,  at  StandingRock  Agency,  Dakota,  census  of,  &o 277 

upper,  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  census  bf.  See 277 

(^S'ee  Indians,  Standing  Rock  Agency.) 

Yuma,  school  of,  success,  of,  fair,  &c 228 

estimated  number  of.  &c 227 

{See  Indians,  Colorado  River  Agency.) 

Zia,  PuebIo,New  Mexico,  stock  statistics.  Sec 382 

{See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 

Zufii,  attempted  appropriation  by  white  settlers  of  lands  of,  &c v 67-89 

New  Mexico,  reserve  of,  executive  order  extending,  explaining,  and  defining 

boundaries  of bA9 

Zufii  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  church  old,  of,  half  fallen,  in  center  of  village,  &c 383 

dancing,  addicted  to,  (Sec 383 

Government  aid  of,  needed  by,  &c 385 

grain  of,  ground  by  women  between  two  stones,  dto 384 

grasshoppers,  destruction  of  crops  by,  &o 384 

graveyard  of,  burial  of  dead  of,  in,  for  centuries,  &c 383 

in  center  of  village,  Sco 383 

pool,  in  front  of,  &o :..  383 

filth  washed  into  by  rains,  Sec.  383 

pestilence  breeding,  See 388 

lands  of,  depredations  by  whites  on,  See 384 

largest  and  most  isolated.  &c 385 

mill,  flouring,  for,  small  cost  of,  Sec 384 

no,  to  grind  grain  of,  Sec 384 

i                                                                                  within  one  hundred  miles,  dtc 384 

one  killed  by  a  Navajo.  Sec 384 

plows  and  scrapers  asked  for,  by.  Sec 383 

reservoir  of  water  in  the  OJo  Caliente  made  by,  Sec 388 

wagons,  plows,  and  harness,  bought  by,  Sec 383 

wheat  crop  of,  short,  &c 384 

fields,  finest,  at,  &c 384 

in  Pcscado,  destroyed  by  grasshoppers,  See . .  384 

no  market  for,  Sec 384 

women  of,  grinding  wheat  night  and  day.  Sec 384 

stock  statistics  of,  &c 882 

{See  Indians,  Pueblo  Agency.) 
Iowa  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Iowa.) 
Isleta  Pueblo  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Isleta,  Sec.) 

J. 

Jackson,  Sheldon,  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  annual  report  of 482-489 

Jemez  Pueblo  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Jemez,  Sec.) 

Jicarilla  Apache  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Jioarilla,  Apache,  and  Mescalero.) 

John  Day's  Indians.    {See  Indians,  John  Day's.) 

Joseph's  Dand  of  Nez  Perc6s  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Joseph's  band,  Nez  Percys.) 

K. 
Kaw  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Osage.) 
Keechy  Indians.    {Se0  Indians,  Keechy.) 
Kiokapoo  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Kickapoo.) 

Kinney,  J.  F.,  Indian  agent,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 282-289 

Kiowa  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Kiowa.) 
Klamath  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Klamath.) 
Kootenai  Indians.    {See  Indians.  Kootenai.) 

L. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreille  Indians.    {See  Indians.  Lac  Court  d'Orellle.) 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians.     {See  Indians.  Lac  du  Flambeau.) 

Laguna  Pueblo  Indians.    (iS'ee  Indians,  Laguna,  Sec.) 

Lake  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Lake.) 

La  Pointe  Indians.    {See  Indians,  La  Pointe.) 

Leech  Lake  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Leech  Lake.) 

Lemhi  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Lemhi.) 

Lincoln,  W.  L.,  Indian  agent,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 355-358 

Lightner,  Isaiah,  Indian  agent,  consolidated  Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agency,  Nebraska 
and  Dakota,  annual  report  of 362-361 
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Uewellyn,  William  H.,  Indian  agent,  Meeoalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Agency,  New 

Hezico,  report  of 375-879 

Loafer  Indiane.    (See  Indians,  Loafer.) 

Lower  Bml6  Indiana.    (See  Indians,  Lower  Bra]6.) 

Lnmmi  Indians.     (See  Indians,  Lummi.) 

M. 

McCallom.  J.  G..  Indian  agent  at  San  Bernardino  Agency,  Califomia,  annual  report  of,  Sec 234-237 

McGillicuddy,  V.  T.,  Indian  agent,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  I)akot«,  annual  report  of 250-284 

McKeogh,  If.,  manager  Government  ft-eo-batb  pools,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  report  of 870-481 

Mackinac  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Mackinac.) 

McLaughlin,  James,  Indian  agent  at  Standing  Bock  Agency.  Dakota,  annual  report  of,  &c —  277-282 

MacVeagh,  Franklin,  etc..  Government  directors,  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  report  of.  1285-1241 

.Madison  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Madison.) 

Makah  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Makah.) 

Mandan  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Mandan,  Sec.) 

Marf,  an  Indian,  murder  of.    (See  Indians,  Ouray.) 

Maricopa  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Maricopa.) 

Martin,  S.  R.,  Indian  agent,  Shoshone  Aeencv,  Wyoming,  annual  report  of 485-489 

Marvin,  James,  superintenaent  of  Haskell  Indian  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  annual  reportof .  454-481 

Mauche  Ute  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Southern  Ute.) 

Mayburgh.  John  S.,  Indian  agent.  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 874, 376 

Medicine  Horse.    (See  Indians,  Otoe.) 

Menomonee  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Menomonee.) 

Mescalero  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Mescalero. ) 

"  Mesbam."  Jewish  Ark  of  the  Covenant.    (See  Indians,  Sac  and  Fox«) 

Miami  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Miami) 

Miles,  L.  J.,  Indian  affent  at  Osage  Agency,  annual  report  of 315-317 

Mille  Lac  Indians.    (See  Indiaufa,  Mille  Lac.) 

Mills,  C.  H.,  Indian  agent  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Tama  Citv.  Iowa,  annual  report  of   384-888 

Milroy,  R.  H.,  Indian  agent,  Yakama  Ajgency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 422-431 

Minnecoivjou  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Minneconjou.) 

Miutbom,  H.  J.,  in  charge  of  Chilocco  industrial  school,  annual  report  of 447,448 

Mission  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Mission.) 

Mississippi  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Mississippi) 

Missouri  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Otoe.) 

Mixed  Indians.    (See  Indians,  niixed.) 

Modoc  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Modoc.) 

Mohave  Indians.    (iSMlndianiB,  Mohave.) 

Montana,  agriculture  of,  dto 999 

copper,  lead,  and  other  ores  of,  relative  value  of,  &o 1091,1002 

exports  from,  value  of,  diu) 1001 

Aruit  of  all  kinds  succeed  in.  Sec 999 

gold,  discovery  of,  in.  &o  1001 

in,  average  yield  of,  &c 1001 

Indian  depredations  in,  numerous.  Sec 1000 

reservations  in,  area  of,  du} 1000 

embrace  finest  farming  and  grazing  lands  of.  Sec 1000 

reduction  of  area  of,  earnestly  urged.  Sec 1000 

Indians  of,  thieves,  &c 1000 

irrigation  of  soil  of,  proper  facilities  for,  needed,  Sec 999 

labor  in,  high  price  of,  &c 999 

mines  and  mining  of;  Sec 1001 

population  of.  Sec 999 

property  in,  assessed  valuation  of.  Sec 999 

silver  as  money,  proper  treatmentof.  Sec 1002 

coinage  of,  continued,  urged  in  behalf  of  people  of.  Sec 1008 

in,  ore  of,  combined  with  gold  and  copper.  Sec 1001 

stock  in,  number  of,  &c 1000 

raising  in,  next  to  mining,  the  largest  and  leading  industry  ot,  See 1000 

valleys  of,  remarkably  fertile,  «o 999 

Monteith,  Charles  E.,  Indian  agent  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 298-298 

Montesano  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Montesano.) 

Moody,  Silas  W^  snpt  public  instruction  in  Idaho,  report  of,  &o 987-900 

Moquis  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Moquis  Pueblo.) 

Mormon  Church.    (See  Utah.) 

Moses's  band  of  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Moses's  band.) 

Muckleshoot  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Muckleshoot.) 

^nd  hole.    (See  Hot  Springs  Reservation.) 

Munsee  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Chippewa,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  Stockbridge.) 

Murray,  Eli  H.,  governor  of  Utah,  annual  report  of.  Sec 1015-1081 

Muskogee  Indiuis.    (See  Indians,  Creek,  Muskogee.) 

N. 

Nambe  Indians.    (iSifS  Indians,  Nambe.) 

Nav%jo  Indians.    (£^  Indians,  Navsjo.) 

Neah  Bay  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Neah  Bay.) 

Nespilnm  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Colville,'Moses's  band,  Nespilum.) 

Nevada  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Nevada.) 

New  Mexico,  cattle  and  sheep  herds  of,  largely  increased.  Sec 1006 

climate  of,  admits  out-door  labor  during  entire  year,  Sec 1006 

coaliu,  inexhaustible  deposits  of.  Sec       1006 

education  of;  interests  ot  in  better  condition  than  heretofore.  Sec 1012 

farming  area  of,  constantly  increasing.  Sec 100.^> 

farm  products  of,  net  gain  in,  Ac 1013 

forests,  great,  of  timber,  &c 1005 
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If  ew  Mexico,  great  attraotioDB  of.  &G    1005 

increasing  prosperity  of,  &c 1005 

Indian,  Apache,  raids  in,  failure  to  find  and  destroy,  causes  of,  4tc 1012 

lives  and  property  des^ved  by,  dec 1011 

treatment  of,  by  Government,  condones  crimes  of,  &c.  101*2 

Indians,  hostile,  in.  armed  with  the  l>est  rifles,  &o 1012 

j adioial  district,  a  foarth,  needed  for,  &o  1009 

militia  of,  only  obsolete  and  abandoned  arms  famished  to,  See 1012 

mining  area  or,  onparalleled  in  extent  and  vaine,  &.o           lOOo 

land  grants,  Spanish  and  Mexican,  characteristic  instances  of  frandolent  exten* 

sionof&o 1006 

frandsof,  olond  titles  in.  &c 1006.1007 

,^                                                                                  fhiudnlent  entension  of,  a  common  practice.  1006 

•^  litigation  caosed  by,  &c 1006, 1007 

pretended  and  genuine,  &c 1006 

lands  of,  area  of,  snl)ject  to  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries.  Sec 1006 

public,  of,  absorption  of,  rapidly  and  illegally,  Sec 1008 

in,  disposal  of,  recommendations  respecting,  Sec 1009 

of,  even  school,  depredated  by  pabUc  robbers.  See 1008 

ftaodalent  entiies  of,  attention  called  to.  Sec 1008, 1009 

large  areas  of,  purchase  of.  for  grazing  purposes,  opposed.  Sec . .  1009 

pueblo,  of.  taxing,  reasons  for,  &c 1011 

land  titles  in,  abjudicate,  attempt  to.  Sec 1007 

California,  guietinj^  of,  by  a  commission  appointed  for.  See. 1007 

complicateu  condition  of,  &c 1007 

quieting  of,  California  plan  suggested  for,  Sec 1C07 

insufficiency  of,  popular  error  as  to,  &c lOOS 

tenure  of,  unimp«'achable,  &.C 1006 

legislature  of,  meeting  of,  appropriation  for  Sec 1008 

reapportionment  of,  reasons  for,  Sev 1008 

population  of,  increase  in,  &o  . .      1005 

property  of,  assessed  valuation  of,  &c 1013 

rains  in,  unusually  prevalent  and  abundant.  See 1005 

railroads  in.  mileage  of,  in  operation,  &c 1012 

/                    school  law  of,  gooa  beginning  in  line  of  progress  of,  ^ 1012 

schools  of,  attendance  at,  and  progress  of,  Sec 1012 

generally  established,  See 1012 

Xew  York  Indians.    (See  Indians,  New  York.) 
Nes  Perce  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Nes  Perce.) 

Joseph's  band  of.    (See  Indians,  Joseph's  band  of.  See.) 

NickersoiL  Linus  N.,  Indian  agent^  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of,  Ste 389-392 

Niobrara  Indians.    (£^0  Indians,  Niobrara.) 

Niaqnally  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Nisnually.) 

Northern  Chevenne  Indians.    (See  Inaians,  Northern  Cheyenne.) 

Northern  Indians  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota.    (See  Indians,  Northern.) 

0. 

Oberly,  John  H.,  Indian  school  superintendent,  annual  report  of 7V127 

Okanagan  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Okanagan.) 

Tonasket's  band  of.    (See  Indians,  Okanagan.) 

Oklahoma  colonists,  ejection  of,  See 58 

Omaha  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Omaha.) 

Oneida  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Oneida.) 

Osage  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Osage.) 

Otoe  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Otoe.) 

Ottawa  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Ottawa.) 

Otter  Tail  Indians.    ( See  Indians.  Otter  Tail. ) 

Ouray  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Ouray.) 

Owen,  Robert  L.,  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency,  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of.  329-334 

Oyhut  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Oyhut.) 

P. 

Pah  Ute  Indians.    (^S^  Indians,  Pah  Ute.) 

Papago  Indians.    {See  Indians.  Maiicopa,  Papago.  Sec.) 

Parker,  Burton,  Indian  agent.  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 358-361 

Patrick,  I.  W.,  Indian  agent  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  annual  report  of  .  336-339 
Pawnee  Indians.    ( See  Indians,  Papago,  Ponca. ) 

Payne,  Oklahomist  leader,  arrest  and  sudden  «!eath  of,  See   68 

PefMMMk,  W.,  Indian  agent,  New  York  Agency,  annual  report  of 885,3S6 

Pembina  l>and  of  Chippewa  Indians  at  Turtle  Mountain.    (See  Indians,  Pembina.) 

Indians,  at  White  Earth  Reservation.    {See  Indians,  Pembina.) 
Pend d'Oreille Indians.    (Su Indians, Pend dOreille.) 
Peoria,  Confederated,  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Confederated  Peoiia.) 
IMouris  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Picnris  Pueblo.) 

Pierce,  Gilbert  A.,  governor  of  Dakota  Territory,  annual  report  of 929-941 

* '  Pillager  "  buid  of  Chippewa  Indians.    (See  Inaians,  Leech  Lake. ) 
Pima  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Pima.) 
Pine  Ridge  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Pine  Ridge.) 
Pi-Ute Indians,    (^^e Indians,  Piute.) 
Poiuaque  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indiuis,  Pqjuaque.) 
Polyguny.    (See  Indians.  Polygamy,  Utah.) 
Ponca  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Flandreao,  Ponca,  Santee.) 

Porter,  Capt.  Charles,  U.  8.  A.,  and  acting  Indian  agent  at  Hooper  Valley  Agency,  California, 
annual  report  of 230-233 
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Pottawatomie  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Pottawatomie.) 

of  Hnron.    {Hee  Indians,  Pottawatomie.) 
Nation.    (See  Indians,  Pottawatomie.) 
Pratt,  Capt.  EL  H.,  superintendent  Cariiale  Indian  industrial  school,  Pennsylvania,  annual  re- 

portof,  &c 44<M47 

Puf^blo  Indiana.    (Ses  Indians,  Pueblo.) 
Puget  Sound.    (See  Wasliington  Territory.) 
Pnyallnp  Indians.    (See  ln£ans,  Puyallup.) 


Q 


)aapaw  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Osaee,  Qnapaw.) 
jneet  Indians.    (jSm  Indians.  Queet.) 
jnillehute  Indians.    (See  Inoiana,  Quillehuta.) 
jninaielt  Indians.    (See  Indiana,  Qninalelt.) 

R. 

Rsmsey.  Alexander,  chairman  Utah  Commission,  unuual  repot t  of,  4ie 884-801 

Red  Cliff  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Ked  Cliff.) 
Bed  Cloud  band  of  Sioux.    [See  Indians,  Sioux.) 
Bed  Lake  Indians.    {See  Inoians,  Red  Lake.) 

Rigffs,  T.  L..  Indian  missionary  at  Oahe,  Dak.,  reportof 24(^ 

Book  Spriuf^s  (Wyo.),  Chinese  labor  riots  at.    (See  Chinese  coal  miners.) 

Bomero.  Dolores,  Indian  agent,  Pueblo  Indian  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 882-885 

Bouan,  Peter,  Indian  agen t,  Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 862-865 

Boaebnd  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Rosebud.) 

Rosa,  Edmund  G.,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  annual  reportof 1017 

Bunning  Bufflnlo,  aCheyenne  Indian,  murder  of,  &o 1$ 

S. 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians.    (6>tf  Indians,  Sac  and  Fox.) 

Tama  County.  '  (See  Indians,  Sac  and  Fox.; 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouria.    (See  Indians,  Iowa,  Sac  and  Fox.) 

Saint  Regis,  situation  of.    (See  Indians,  New  York.) 

San  Carlos  Indians.    (See  Indians.  San  Carlos.) 

Sandia  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Sandia  ) 

San  Felipe  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  San  Felipe.) 

San  ndefonso  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  San  Ildefonso.) 

San  Juan  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  ^n  Juan.) 

San  Luis  Rey  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Mission.) 

San  Puell  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Colville,  M(»ses's  band,  Nespilnm,  San  Pnell.) 

Sans  Arc  Indians,  &,c.    (See  Indian"*,  Sans  Arc.) 

Santa  Ana  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Santa  Ana.) 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Santa  Clara.) 

Santee  Indians.    (See  Indians,  San  tee.) 

Santo  Domingo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Pueblo,  Santo  Domingo.) 

Satsop  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Satsop.) 

Savage.  J.  W..  etc..  Government  directors,  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  report  of 1286-1241 

Scott,  John  W.,  Indian  agent  at  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  annual  report  of 817-828 

Seminole  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Seminole.) 

Seneca  Indians.    (See  Indians,  New  York,  Seneca.) 

Serrano  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Serrano.) 

Shawnee  Indians,  Eastern.    (See  Indians,  Eastern  Shawnee.) 

(See  Indians,  Shawnee.) 

Sheehan,  T.  J.,  Indian  agent  at'  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  annual  report  of 840-842 

Shoalwater  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Shoalwater. ) 

Shoshone  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Arapaho,  Bannack.  Foit  Hall,  Shoshone.) 

Western.    (See  Indians,  Western  Shoshone.) 

Silets  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Siletz.) 

Sinnot  t,  T.  B.,  Indian  agent,  Grande  Rondo  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 887-880 

Sioux  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Fort  Berthold,  Sioux.) 

Sisaeton  Indians.    (See  IndiaitS.  Sisseton.) 

Sitka,  Alaska,  boarding-school  at,  origin,  &o 110 

school  contract  at,  &o 110 

schools  at,  charges  and  counter-charges  respecting  management  of.  Ac 110, 120 

usefumess  of,  injured  by  an  unfortunate  oontroversy,  &o HO 

profltsof,  numberof,  &c 110 

(See  Alaska.  Indians,  d&o. ) 

S'Klallam  Indians,    (fiee  Indians,  S'Klallam.) 

S'Kokomish  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Nisqnally,  S*Kokomish.) 

"•  •  *  "       ''  •         —    ^     .  -? --  , 2jg 

Sic 867,868 

„  „       .,.        „    .  806-807 

Sonora,  state  of,  purchase  of,  urged  by  Arizona  legislature  as  a  means  of  securing  proper  coast 

advantages  for  Arizona,  6lo 008,000 

Spokane  Indians.    (See  Indians  Spokane.) 

Louia's  band  of.    (See  Inoians,  Spokane. ) 

Whisileposum's  band  of.    (See  Indians,  Spokane.) 
Sqnakson  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Squakson.) 

Squire, Wa tson  C,  governor  of  Wasuingt on  Territorr,  annual  report  of 1045-1110 

Standing  Rock  Indisns.    (See  Indisns.  SUnding  Rock.) 

Stevenson,  Ed waid  A.,  governor  of  Idaho,  annual  report  of 081-008 

Stock  bridge  Indians.    (<S!m  Indians,  Stock  bridge.) 

Stollateimer,  Christain  F.,  Indian  asent  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of  .  240-242 

Swan.  William  A.,  Indian  agent  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 241-243 

Swineford,  A.  P.,  governor  of  Alaska,  annual  reportof 011-4W7 

Swii^omish  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Swinomisb.) 
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T.  Pago. 

TamanaiBM,  belief  of  Qninaielt  Indians  in  the,  &o.    (See  Indians,  Qninaielc.) 

Taoa  Paeblo  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Taos  Paebla) 

Tappan,  Samnel  F.,  saperintendent  of  indnstrial  school  for  Indian  youth,  Genoa,  Kebraska. 

annaal  report  of 461^54 

Taylor,  Isaac  A.,  Indian  i^ent,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 3a4-3Sfi8 

Tenlno  Indians.    (See  Inoians,  Tenino.) 

Tesorqae  Pueblo  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Tesorque. ) 

Thompson,  Benjsmin  W..  Indian  a^ent  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  annaal  report  of 273-277 

Thompson,  Howacd,  M.  D.,  physician,  Mesoalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Agency,  New 

Mexico,  report  of 878 

Thomas  Indun  Orphan  Asylam.    (See  Indians.  New  York  Agency.) 
Tonka wa  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Tonkawa.) 
Tnwaoony  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Towacony.) 

Tritle,  F.  A.,  governor  of  Arisona,  annual  report  of 893-910 

T'Simpshean  Indians,  Alaska.    (See  Indians,  T'Simpshean.) 
Tnlalip  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Talalip.) 
Turtle  Mountain  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Turtle  Mountain . ) 
Two  Kettle  Indians.    (£^  Indians  Two  Kettle.) 

U. 

Uintah  Ute  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Ut*^.) 

Uintah  Valley  Indians.    (See  Indians,  UinUh  Valley.) 

Umatilla  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Umatilla.) 

Unoompahgre  Indiaias.    (See  Indians,  Uncompagre,  Ouray.) 

Union  Paoulc  Bail  way  Company,  auxiliary  or  branch  lines  of,  value  of ,  Sec 1237, 1238 

board  of  directors  of^  appointment  and  organisation  of  present       1235 
Chinese    massacre  at  Rock  Springs,    Wyoming,   without 

caufe,  &o 1235 

debt  and  earning  power  of,  &c 1237 

stock  of,  per  mile,  &c        1236 

increasing  every  year.  Sec 1238 

maturity  of,  not  far  distant,  Sec 1238 

position  of,  as  to,  &c  1241 

Government,  proper  course  of  towards.  &c  1238, 1241, 1243 

uncertain  attitude  of,  towards,  credit  of,  im- 
paired by,  &c 1238 

Hoar's  bills  respecting,  principle  of.  Sec 1238,1239 

including  central  brancn  of,  annual  amounts  to  repay  Gov- 
ernment under  different  plans.  &o. 1240 

Knights  of  Labor,  differences  between,  settlement  of,  See 1235 

lana  assets  and  land  of,  per  mile.  Sec 1238 

legislation  proposed  fur,  Sec   1238 

lines  of,  in  process  of  construction.  See 1240 

net  earnings  of,  payments  based  on,  Sec 1:240 

payments  of  to  Government,  plans  of  adjusting  annual 

amounts  ot,  Sec 1239 

principal  lines  of,  inspection  of,  &c 1235 

relations  of,  to  the  Government,  Sec 1235-1237 

responsibility  of,  under  policy  imposed  on.  &c  .   .        .  12(2 

rivals  of.  among  the  richest  and  strongest  corporations,  Sec  .        1238 

Kock  Springs  not,  general  uprising  threatened,  Sec 1235 

propwty  of  toad  of,  endangered  by.  &c  ..        1235 
sinking  fund  of,  annual  or  semi-annual  payment  into.  Sec    ..        1238 

/  object  of,  not  accomplished  by.  Sec 1238 

sixty  year  funding  bUl  for,  relations  of,  to,  &c 1341 

system  of,  earnings  of,  disposition  of,  statement  showing  —        1237 

worth  of,  in  avei'age  earning  power,  Sec 1237 

Thnrman  act  operation  or  en'ect  of,  on,  &c 1239, 1342 

Utah,  adulterous  or  lascivious  practices  in.  oo  local  law  punishing,  Sec  888 

Attomev-Genoral,  United  States,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  laws  in,  ^  . .  1040, 1041 

belief  01,  freedom  of,  unquestion(}d,  d^c 1017 

BookofMormon,  mere  belief  in  divine  origin  of,  no  crime,  Sec 1017 

practice  of  teachings  of,  a  crime,  Sec 1017, 1019 

celestial  marriages  ia.  Mormon  exposition  of,  &c   1021 

oereala,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  of,  bountiful.  &c  1031 

civil  power  of.  Federal  Government  will  find  it  necessary  to  assume  all,  Sec  ..  890 

crisis  in  afli^in  of,  at  hand,  probable  results  of,  dec 1015 

Edmunds'  law  in,  aimed  at  polygamy,  not  at  hiscivious  practices,  Ac 887, 888 

all  Territorfal  officials  combined  to  defeat  executionof.  Sec 1 0 17 

beueflcial  effects  of,  &^c  ..     887 

Chief  Justice  Zane,  exposition  of,  by,  on  sentencing  Clawson  and  Nich- 
olson, convicted  of  polvgiuny,  &c 101&-1022 

cunspiraoy  to  defeat  or  shield  offenders  under,  a  crime,  Sec  1018 

dangera  of  a  backward  step  in  executing,  Sec  887 

energetic  and  faithful  execution  of.  by  Govern raent,  Sec 886 

execution  of,  in,  fully  and  intelligently.  Sec 1023 

Indictments  and  convictions  under,  Sec    887 

interpretation  of,  by  Chief  Justice  Zane,  d:c 1019 

Mormon  public  sentiment  opposed  to  execution  of,  &c 1017 

object  of.  suppression  of,  polygamy  in,  d:c  887 

oficndera  against,  trial  and  conviction  of.  &c  1017-1022 

]irosecu> ing  offlcera  under,  entitled  to  special  commendation.  Sec 887 

vigorous  execution  of,  dec  887 
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X7tiih,  Edmunds' law  in,  sastained  by  U.  S.  Sapreme  Court,  Sec 1017 

talent  and  integrity  necessary  to  socoess  in  execation  of^  ^ 887 

elections  in,  incidents  and  results  of,  &c 1024 

polygamist s  not  allowed  to  register,  &c 885 

mles  goyeming,  &o 886 

eventful  year  in  history  of,  &c 1015 

executive  of^  absolute  veto  of,  &^c 888 

good  citizens,  Mormons  cannot  be,  &c 1016 

government,  Territorial,  of,  unlawfal,  persisted  io,  for  years,  &c 1026 

or  Mormons  of,  must  yield,  &c 1015 

governor  of,  warm  support  and  encouragement  of,  by  all  good  dtizMis,  d:c 1031 

isane  asylum  of,  completion  of,  See 1080 

judicial  districts  of,  increase  in  number  of,  recommended,  Slc 1018 

district,  third,  of,  statement  of  trial  and  convictions  for  polygamy,  &c 1018.  ^019 

officers,  United  States,  attempted  assassination  of,  &.c lu23 

lands,  public,  in,  system  of,  an  invitation  to  fraud  on.  &o 1020 

of,  statement  of  United  States  land-office  at  Salt  Lake  City  respecting  ..1041, 1042 

law,  national,  execution  of,  in  face  of  bitter  opposition,  &c 1015 

laws  of  United  States,  faithfully  enforced  in,  &c 1031 

legislation  by  Congress  tor,  recommended,  &o 1025,1026 

legislative  conunission,  officers  now  chosen  by  Mormon  Church,  appointment  of^  by,  Sec.  890 

plan  of,  simple,  direct,  and  effective,  &c                 801 

with  ample  powers,  appointment  of,  urged  by  non-Mormons,  Sec  800 

legislature  of,  favors  polygamy.  Sec 888 

help,  no,  fi«m,  in  suppressing  polygam3%  &« 888 

laws  of,  &c 888 

powersof,  dtc 888 

live-stock  interests  of,  steadily  expanding.  Sec 1031 

manufkctures,  healthy,  growing  up,  &o . 1031 

militia  o^  is  not  and  cannot  be  available.  Sec 1023 

military.  United  States,  in,  availability  of,  in  support  of  the  execution  of  the  laws.in.  Sec.  1028 

mineral  productions  of,  statements  showing.  Sec    .      1026, 1027 

Mormon  Church,  first  presidency  of,  an  epistle  of,  to  officers  and  members  of,  &c 1031-1040 

power  and  influence  of,  wielded  against  Federal  laws.  Sec 890 

court,  decision  of,  that  United  Stutes  Supreme  Court  is  in  error.  Sec 1016 

hi^er  law  in,  treasonable  ohiuracter  of,  &o 1024, 1025 

leaders  in,  ostracism  threatened  by,  to  all  who  obey  United  States  laws,  S&c 887 

pardon  of,  by  Government,  for  open  rebellion  against  United  States  1016 

settled  determinatJon  of,  to  disooey  laws,  &c        890 

people  of,  repressive  influence  upon,  effect  of^  encouraging,  Sic 887 

evidences  of,  &o -     886 

polvsamous  klugdom  in,  to  supplant  all  others,  d&c    .        — 1015 

Mormons,  cnUdren  of,  bom  ou«  of  wedlock,  legitimated  by  national  law,  Sec 1016, 1017 

chosen  lo  local  offices  of,  &.0 885 

of,  generosity  of  Government  to,  abused  by.  Sec 1017 

lenient  treatment  of.  by  Government,  &c 1016,1017 

nullification,  end  of,  io,  at  band,  &c   ... f 1031 

officials.  Territorial,  created  by  Territorial  law,  unlawfully  holding  on,  &c : 1026 

legislative  and  executive,  of.  all  Mormons,  Sec 1017 

penitentiary  of,  another  and  larger  one.  asked  for.  Sec 1030 

crowded  conditTun  of;  &c  1030 

entirely  inadequate  to  requirements  of,  &o 1030 

people  of,  controlled  by  Mormon  authorities,  &c 1016 

plural  marriages  in,  during  pr^ent  year,  very  few.  Sec 886 

few,  during  present  year,  only  a  suspension  not  an  abandonment  of.  886 

in  1884.  increase  of,  &c  886 

number  who  have  entered  into,  dtc  886 

polygamic  element  in,  decisive  plan  to  reduce  to  obedience  needed.  Sec h90 

polygamist,  name  of,  no,  found  on  registration  liiit!}  of,  &o 885 

polygSmists  of,  disfranchisement  of,  &c 891 

some,  promise  to  obey  and  support  the  law,  &c 1016 

thraldomof,  emancipation  of.  &c           801 

polygamous  hierarchy  of,  leaders  of,  fugitives  from  justice,  Sec 1031 

polygamy  a  crime  und^r  the  law,  Sec 1017 

amnesty  for,  &c 890 

in,  always  a  crime.  Sec 1028 

character  of,  &c           888 

defenders  of,  complain  that  execution  of  law  against,  is  partial,  Sec 887 

monogamio  uv  sacred  family  system,  attack  of,  on,  &c 888 

punished,  but  foi-nioation  tolerated,  du) 887 

mustgo,d&c    890 

or  celestial  marriage.  Mormon  exposition  of,  d:c 1021 

speedy  and  certain  eradication  oi,  plans  of,  dlscnssetl,  Sec 890, 891 

rebellion  in,  dangers  of.  &c 1023 

salt  produced  in,  quantity  and  pi omise  of,  &c 1028 

schools  in,  independent  of  Mormon  control,  establishment  of;  &^c 1029 

snppoi  ted  by  difleient  religious  denominations,  report  of.  dec 1042, 1043 

persons  taxt^d  for  support  of,  whose  children  never  enter.  Sec 10^ 

school  system  of;  a  source  of  complaint,  d:c 1029 

situation  in,  remedies  for,  &c 1024-1026 

Summit  County,  non-Mormon  candidate  for  legislature,  first  elected  in  many  years.  Sec. .  885 

ticket  elected  in,  &c           885 

trade  of.  fiEiiriy  prosperous,  &c 1031 

treasonable  growth  in,  of  alien  sentiment,  dtc 1016 

United  States  and  Mormon  authorities,  conflict  o£  in,  dtc 1016 

flag  in,  half-masting  of.  on  July  4,  excitement  caused  by,  &c 1028 

Utah  Commission,  annual  report  of 884-891 
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Utah  CommiMion,  laws,  enaotment  of,  for,  nrged  br,  du; 888  800 

Mormon  suits  against  tor  rerasal  to  register  Mormons,  decided  againAt 

plaintifl^&o 886 

suggestions  in  previous  reports,  attention  called  t«,  &c 888 

TTte  Indians,  Confederated  band  of.    {S€€  Indians,  Ute,  Confederated  band  of.) 
Southern.    (iSea  Indians,  Ute.  Southern.) 
White  River.    {Sw  Indians,  Ute,  White  River.) 

W. 

Waco  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Waco.) 

Wadsworth^  F.  M..  Indian  agent,  Silets  Indian  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 392-3M 

Wahpeton  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Devil's  Lake,  wabpeton.) 
Wahzahzah  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Rosebud.  &c.) 
Walla  Walla  Indians.    {Bee  Indians,  Walla  Walla.) 
Warm  Spring  Indians.    (See  Indians,  Watm  Spring.) 

Warren,  Francis  E,,  governor  of  Wyoming,  annual  report  of 1211-1222 

special  report  of,  concerning  Chinese  labor  irou* 

ble 1228-1234 

Wasco  Indians.    {See  Indians,  Wasco.) 
Washakie,  Jim.    {^e  Indians.  Shoshone.) 

Washington  Territory,  admission  of,  as  a  State.  leasons  for,  ikc .1117.1116 

advancement,  substantial,  of,  during  fiscal  year 1045 

area,  total  of,  Ac 1070 

artisans,  labor  of,  certain  class  of,  less  demard  for,  &c 1045 

banks,  capital,  investments  and  wages  in,  &e 1063 

national,  of,  list  of,  &c 1088 

basilar  industiies  of,  increased  momentum  of 1045 

business  tone  of,  healthy,  d^o 1045 

Cascades  Canal  in,  proposed  construction  of  &uc 1057 

census  of,  &c 1040-1053 

cheap  trannportation  lies  at  foundation  of  prospei ity  of,  &g 1050 

Chinese  in,  cheap  labor  of,  native  laborers  no  chance  in  competition 

wiih,&o 1119 

evade  restriction  act.  dtc 1110 

hostile  feeling  against,  &c 1118 

protective  legislation  against,  urged,  tmc 1119 

restriction  act  against,  not  enforced,  <tc 1118,1119 

vast  majority  of.  favor  laws  againat>  dM! 1119 

resident  In,  number  of,  dto 1118,1119 

{See  Wyoming,  Chinese  labor  troubles.) 

church  organisations  in,  &c 1(^1,1062 

cities  and  towns  of,  bnilfling  and  improvement  of,  perceptibly  slack- 
ened,^    1045 

climate  of,  description  of,  d^        1C87-1089 

coal  fields  and  ooal  mining  of.  d:c        1(63-1068 

of,  extent  and  location  of,  &o 1063-1068 

in,  most  valOable  veins  of.  &c 1045 

production  of,  shipped  in  great  quantities,  &o 1045 

coals  of;  quality,  shipment,  and  commercial  prospects  of 1065-1068 

Columbia  river,  desert  ption  of,  &c ..   1056,1058 

great  river  of  the  Noi  tb  west,  length  and  course  of,  Slc         1056 

commerce  and  tonnage  ot  great,  statistics  showing.  Slc> 1059-1068 

of.  entire,  no  adequate  showing  of,  ran  be  made,  dtc 1059 

commercial  impoi  tance  of,  better  understood  in  ESast,  Sui 1045 

commissioner  of,  for  exposition  at  New  Orleans,  d:c  1087 

counties  of,  organization,  property,  and  products  of,  &c .  1069-11 15 

defenses  of,  statements  respecting,  &c  1115-1117 

education  in.  afikirs  relating  to,  4m} 10T9 

financial  obligations,  free  of  an  y,  4m; 1046 

geography  ol;  description  of,  &o 1063 

e<M  and  silver,  lead,  cinmibar,  and  ot  her  minerals  of ,  &c    1070 
ops  in,  crops  of;  great  and  excel  lent,  dto 1045 

culture  and  interests  of.  review  of,  4^ 1085-1087 

harvest  of,  more  satisfactory  and  remunerative  than  expected.        1085 

important  rivers  entering  into.  4:c 1065 

Inoian  agencies  in,  reservaiions.  number  of,  comprised  wit  bin,  Ac 1 078 

number  of,  &o 1078 

Indians  of,  ballot,  certain  of.  entitled  to.  &c 1075 

decreasing  in  numbers  slowly,  dtc 1075 

lands  allotted  and  patented  to.  location  of,  &c 1073 

to,  in  severalty,  du5 1078 

patents  for,  issued  to,  Ac 1078 

to  acreage  of,  per  capita,  4u; 1074 

rules  which  should  govern  pateot«  for,  4:c 1075 

laws  of,  extension  of;  over,  &c   1075 

morals  and  living  ^,  improvement  in,  4tc    1075 

on  reservations  in,  a  better  class  of,  4tc 1078 

peaoeableand  measurably  industrious,  &c 1078 

a  population  of.  Ac 1073,1074 
met  and  law-abidins,  &o 1078 
liree-flfths  of,  only,  Oveon  reservations,  Ac 1078 

two-fifths  of,  renaininic,  homes  and  habitations  of,  dto 1073 

reservations  of, area  of,&o 1073 

sanitary  condition  of.  Improvement  of,  d:o 1075 

schools  of,  number  of,  and  attendance  at,  4u; 1074 

self-suppoT  til)  g.  &c  1074 
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WMbin|*ton  Territory,  IndiAus  of,  Babeis(«nce  of,  &c 1074 

iron,  copper,  duC,  extent  and  quality  of,  &o     1009.1070 

ore  In,  almudnnceand  flr^t  qnality  of,  dec 1045 

Irrigation,  only  few  localities  of,  need,  &o 1084 

lana^olBcfS  in.  name  and  location  of,  &c 1072, 1073 

lands  of,  area  of,  surveyed,  d^o 1070 

unsnrveyed,  location  of,  &c 1070 

portion  of,  are  i  of,  &o 1070 

public,  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  other  laws  relating  to,  &o. .  1070-1072 

in  entries  or.  less  numerous,  &c 1045 

of,  disposal  of.  information  respecting,  &c 1070, 1071 

leanung.  higher  insUtntions  of.  number,  description,  and  condition  of.  1060, 1081 

limestone  in,  great  abnndance  of,  &c IOCS 

lumber  the  pnncipal  manufaetnring  interest  of,  Ac 1078 

mannfkctaresof,  description  of,  &c 1078,1079 

m«t«orologlcal  summary  and  dataof.  Sic 1088, 1089 

mineral  resonrees,  cxtensire,  of,  statement  of,  &c 1088-1070 

mining  laws.  United  Statos,  adopte<l  by,  ^.... 1072 

Moaea's  leserration  in,  in  charge  of  special  Indian  agent,  Sto 1073, 1074 

navigable  waters  of,  ^.     .  1056 

newspapers  in.  nnmber  of,  daOy  and  weekly,  &c 1088 

petrolenm  oil  in,  boiing  for.  &« 1070 

strong  indications  of.  dec 1070 

population  now  of.  engaged  in  prodnotlon.  See 1045 

property  in,  assessed  value  of.  I:  c 1046 

ruget  Sound,  a  great,  deep  inland  sea,  dec     1054 

bays,  harbors,  andinletaof,  Ito 1054 

cities  and  towns  of  bidding  for  commerce  of  the  world,  dec       1055 
food-flshes  and  other  marine  prodnela  of.  abmidanoeof,  dec       1075 

of,  description  and  list  of,  dec 107.^1078 

fresh- water  lakes  of,  of  great  depth  and  beanty,  &e 1065 

islands  of.  indostrions  inhabitants  of,  dec 1 054 

pride  of.  Admiral  Wilkes's  description  of,  Ac 1054 

ship-canal  connecting  Lakes  Washington  and  Union  with .        1 056 

great  and  national  importance  of 1055 

Government  aid  in  construction  of,  urged,  Ac.        1056 

railways  in,  construction  of,  steady  progress  in.  Ao 1045, 1068, 1050 

influence  and  importance  of,  on  welfare  of,  Ae 1058, 1060 

ndnfaUin,  Ac 1088,1069 

school  boards  of.  duties  of,  Ac     1079,1080 

buildings  large  and  expensive,  many  towns  In,  have,  Ac 1079 

statistics  of.  Ac 1080 

system  of,  brilliant  future  of,  Ae 1079 

schools  of,  ample  endowment  of,  Ac 1079 

Jnstprideof  peopleof,  in,  Ac 1079 

superintendents  of,  in  each  county.  Ac 1080 

sbip-canol  connecting  Lakes  Washington  and  Union  with  Poget  Sound .        1056 

great  imnortanoe  of,  to.  Ao 1066 

national  In  importance.  Government  aid  in  constenctlon  of. .       1056 

soil  and  prodnotiona  ot,  Ac 1081,1067 

atock-rauing,  dairying,  and  fmit-cnlture  of,  progreas  of,  Ac 1045 

sugar,  cultivation  of,  adapted  to,  Ac 1086 

survey  of,  coastand  geodetic,  Ac 1117 

taxation  in,  rate  of.  &o    .  1046 

tide-lands  of,  acreage  of.  reclaimed,  Ac 1085 

wages  in,  rates  of,  schedule  ot  dec 1083 

wheat,  acreage  of,  immensely  increased,  Ac  1046 

Waters,  Sidney  D.,  Indian  agent,  Colville  Agency,  Washlnton  Territory,  annual  report  of 409-412 

Wear,  D.  W.,  superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming,  annual  report  of 873-875 

Weemenucbe  Ute  Indians.    (See  Indiann.  Sjuthem  Utd.) 

Wheeler.  RoswellG.,  Indian  Ascent  at  Pima  agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of,  Ac 228, 229 

White  Bird's  band  of  Nes  Peices.    {See  Indians.  White  Bird^s  band.) 
Earth  Reaervation  Indiana.    {Ses  Indians.  White  Earth.) 

Mountain  reservation,  coal  discovery  on,  history  and  value  of,  Ac 46 

Oak  Point  Indians.    (See  Indians,  White  Oak  Point.) 
River  Ute  Indians.    {Su  Indiana,  Ute.  White  River.) 
Wilkinson,  Geo.  W.,  Indian  agent  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Kebraska,  annual  report 

of.dto 301.362 

Wiuooghby.  Charles.  Indian  agent  Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington,  annual  report  of 416-418 

Willsey,  Theo.  F.,  Indian  agent  at  Round  Valley  Ageno.^,  California,  annnsl  report  of. 237, 238 

Winnebago  Indians.    (^Sm  Indians.  Omaha,  Winnebago.) 

Winnebagoshish  and  Leech  Lake  dams.    {Sf-e  Indians,  Winnebagoshish,  Ac.) 

Wir.hita  Indians,    (fies Indians,  Kiowa,  Ac.) 

Woodbridge,  Robert,  Indian  sgont  at  Lemhi  Agency.  Idaho,  annn.kl  report  of 292-396 

Wood,  Oliver.  Indian  agent,  19eah  Bay  A 'zency,  Washington,  annual  report  oi 4 13-4 16 

Wright,  James  G.,  Indian  agent,  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 264-271 

Wyoming,  aj^cnlture  of.  condition  and  prospects  of 1190-1191 

Angora  goats  flourish  in,  Ac  1167 

in,  flrst  importation  of^  Ac 1167 

fleece  of,  character  and  value  ot,Sco 1187 

nativity  of,  Ac 1187 

raising  of,  cost  and  profit  of,  Ao 1188 

raisins  of,  in.  not  successful,  causes  of,  Ao 1188 

area  of,  in  square  miles  and  acres,  Ac 1187 

artesian  weus  in,  boring  of,  law  enabling  counties  of^  to  make  appropriation  for,  Ae  .       1193 

in  use,  Ac 1104 

as  a  health  resort,  Ac 1147,  lii8 
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Wyoming,  banks  of^  list  of,  doiuc  bnsioeM  in.&c Il77 

birds  of,  species  of.  list  of,  &o 1138-1140 

basiness,  general,  tbrougbont,  good,  d:o 1178 

intf  rests  of,  very  strong,  &o 1178 

legtiimste,  of^  prosperous,  41&0 1176 

cattle  imported  into,  from  different  States,  statement  showing,  &o 1211 

in,  number  and  valoe  of,  Sco  ...^ 1181 

interest  the  pi  neer  in  settlement  of.  &o 1207 

number  of,  brought  into,  since  March,  1885,  &o 1210 

raising  in,  history  of;  fh>m  its  beginning,  &c 1182-1185 

no  longer  in  its  infancy,  Sco 1181 

processes  of,  description  of;  &c 1182-1185 

profitable.  &o 1181 

thieves  in,  classification  and  depredations  of,  Sec .'. 1174 

Chinese  immigration,  act  restricting,  strict  enforcement  of;  urged,  &o 1221 

churches  of,  number  and  organizations  of,  &c 1199, 1200 

civic  divisions  of,  description  of,  Sco 1164-1173 

climatic  character  of,  &o 1142-1144 

coal  measures  of,  distribution  of;  embraces  one-fifth  of  whole  area,  of ,  &o 1156 

location  of,  dtc        , 1156-1I68 

remarkably  prolific,  dtc 1156-1158 

of,  excellent  quality  of,  analyses  of,  Sco 1157 

oountiesof,  organization  and  census  of,  &o 1164-1173 

debts  of.  statement  of,  &o 1176 

crops  of,  variety  and  yield  of,  Sco 1190 

debt  of,  no  territorial,  dec   1176 

debts,  municipal,  of,  very  small,  dtc 1176,1177 

of  counties  of,  statement  of,  &c  1176 

Delegate  of,  to  Congress,  vesting  of,  with  same  rights  as  members  trom  States,  Ac       1222 

diseases,  few,  germinate  in,  dto 1147 

of,&o    1147 

drawbacks,  early,  of  ("  rod  men, "  "  road  agents,"  and  *'  stock  thieves,"  etc),  history 

of,  &o 117»-1175 

drosded  diseases,  effect  of  climate  of,  on,  Ac 1146 

epitome  of,  dtc 1121,1122 

farming  lands  of,  location  of;  dtc 1190 

faunaof.dco 1187 

financial  responsibili  ty,  individual,  in,  no  record  cleaner,  &c 1 1 78 

standing  of,  good,  dtc 1176 

flocks  and  herds  of,  condition  of,  &c 1180 

floraoC&o 1186 

food  fishes  of,  propagation  and  protection  of,  laws  of,  for  the,  dtc 1 137 

species  of,  dto  1187 

game  in,  laws  or,  for  the  protection  of  d^ 1141 

reckless  and  inordinate  slaughter  of,  prohibited  by  stringent  penalties,  dtc       1 14 1 

geographical  position  of,  &c 1121,1123 

geological  formations  of,  &o 1132-1135 

goatsin,  thrive  spontaneously,  dec 1190 

gold  in,  discovery  and  mining  of,  dtc 1148 

mines  of;  yield  of.  d^o 1149-1152 

governor  of.  suggestions  by,  of  certain  laws  needed  for,  &o 1221 

grazing  lands  of;  area  of&o 1180 

noted  for  their  abundant  and  nutritious  grasses,  dtc 1180 

historic  valley  of  ,  &o 1123 

horse-breeding  in,  a  very  popular  branch  of  live  stock  business,  dtc 1188 

methods  and  profits  of,  dtc  1188 

thief,  ordinary.  In.  hemp  under  lynch  law  the  Justice  for,  dtc 1174 

Indians  in,  Arapahoand  Shoshone,  the  only,  within,  dtc 1173 

warof.  in  1877,  peaceable  since,  dtc 1173 

of  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  keeping  of,  on  reservations  of,  Ac...       1222 

horse-stealing  a  weakness  of,  dtc  1174 

settlement  ot^  rotarded  by  hostility  of,  &c 1173 

ttibesof.  origioally  ocr>npying,  dtc . . .  1173 

insurroction  act,  standing  of  Territories  under,  clear  definition  of,  urged,  &c 1221 

Interest  on  monev  in,  rate  of,  dtc    1177, 1178 

iron  in,  best  quality,  inexhaustible  beds  of.  Sec 1153 

value  of,  in  the  development  of  civilization,  dtc 1152 

irrigation  an  all-Important  factor  In  farming  pursuits  of,  &c 1191-1193 

ia,  incorporated  ditch  companies  for,  list  of,  See 1191, 1192 

private  ditches  for,  many  thousand  miles  of,  dtc 1191 

much  moro  roliable  than  rainfall  for  production  of  crops,  &o 1193 

kaolin,  graphite,  mica,  and  other  minerals  of;  &o 1154-1156 

mail  faciHtes  for,  inadequate  supply  of,  dtc 1213 

in,  expediting  of,  recommended,  &o 1221 

mammals  of  species  of,  number  and  list  of,  dto 1140 

manufacturing,  grand,  possibilities  of,  &c 1194,1195 

interests  of.  development  of,  behind  other  industries  of,  dtc 1104 

massacros  of,  difitDrent  motives  of,  dtc 1123 

military  posts  in,  location  of,  dtc  1162, 1163 

mineral  pair  t,  mines  of,  in,  opening  of,  dtc 1153 

red  oxide  iron,  extensive  quantity  of,  in 115:J 

waters  of,  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of,  dtc 1161, 1162 

mountain  ranges*,  dencription  of,  &c 1124,1127 

mules  of,  raising  and  prices  of,  dtc 1189 

municipal  debt  of,  dtc 1176 

natural  resources,  material  capabilities,  development,  and  present  conation  of 1121 

of.  aba  ndan t,  &c 1148 
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WyiHiiing,  newly  organized,  pmitions  of  Irtiet  of,  in,  gentlemen  flnt  appointed  to  fill,  Slc 1163, 1194 

New  Orleans,  exhibit  of,  at  4lc  1202 

new8]>aper8,  daily  and  weekly,  number  and  naniee  of,  &o IIW 

labor  in,  active  demand  for,  «c 1178 

wages  of,  Slo 1179 

law  library  of,  &c 121» 

lawa  of,  provieions  of,  &o 121S 

lead  in,  mines  of,  location  ot  &o 1152 

legialatare  of,  meeting  oC  prompt  action  to  secure,  &c 1221 

members  dect  ot,  Ac  1214 

uo  apporticmment  for  memb«rs  of,  troubles  arising  from,  suggestions 

asto,  d^c 1214-1218 

organisation  of.  Stc 1213,1214 

lire  stock  in.  peculiar  and  valuable  advantages  of,  for  the  sueoesaful  raising  and 

handling  of.  Ao 1180 

interesUin,  &o  1179,1180 

origin  of  name  of,  Stc 1128 

pardoning  power  in.  lus 1212 

penitentiatie*  of,  aflkirs  of,  &c 1212,1218 

people  of,  character  of,  &e 1209 

vote  of,  for  President,  claimed  for.  &c 1222 

]>etroleum  oil,  bsuiins  or  b^lts  of  locations  of.  Sue IISO 

lubricating  quaUttes  of.  Ac 1150-1161 

vast  quantities  ot  &o 1158 

physical  and  scenic  features  of,  Ac 1124, 1132 

population  of,  &c 1175 

pn olio  buildings  in,  provision  for,  by  Go vemment^  &c 1221 

oAAc 1218 

domain  in,  eutrisa  of,  statistics  showing.  4ic 1208 

homestead  and  other  laws  relating  to  settlement  of.  See 1203-1207 

settlement  of,  &c 1202-1207 

lands  in,  certain  suggestions  as  to,&c 1221 

quarantine  in,  rules  and  regulations  governing,  &o 1210 

staUsticsot&o 1211,1212 

law  of, provisions  of, and  necessity  for,&c 1200-1212 

railroads  in,  nsefttlnesa  of,  in  devdoping  resources  of,  &c 1106 

rainfall  in,  table  showing.  &c 1148 

toad  agents  in,  desperacbes,  routed  out  ot  by  military,dto 1174 

Rock  SpHnga,  Chinese  massacre  at,  causes,  history,  and  character  of,  &c 1218 

school  utods  in,  quantity  of,  appropriated  for,  &c .1207,1208 

schools  of,  front  ranks  in  matters  relating  to,  &o 1106 

laws  of,  relating  to,  provisions  of,  d:c 1106 

statistics  of.  &c 1107-1109 

shoep-growing  in,  watchfulness  and  care  required  b}*,  &c 1188 

husbandry  in,  methods  and  profits  of,  4(0 118^1,1187 

social  status  oA  description  of,&o 1201 

societies,  fraternal,  charitable,  literary,  dramatic,  etc,  of,  all  of.  seem  flourishing..       1209 

Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Knights  of  Pythias  of,  statistics  of,  &c 1201 

soils  of,  character  and  description  of,  dec 1100 

Statehood  of,  claimed  at  earliest  reasonable  date,  Stc 1222 

stock  or  cattle  thieves  in,  discouragements  and  losses  from,  Stc 1174 

swiuein,  only  raised  for  home  consumption,  Stc , 1100 

taxation  in,  rateof^  &o 1171 

telegraph  lines  of,  along  railroads,  &e 1195 

telephones  in,  well  patronised  in  every  town  of,  Ac 1105 

temperature  of,  variations  and  mean  of,  table  showing.  Sec 1144-1146 

Territorial  debt,  no.  &c 1176 

ofiices 01,  appointments  of,  fh>m  dtisens  of,  &c..... 1221,1222 

organization  of,  &c 1163,1164 

timber  in,  liudt  of  altitude  of,  Ac 1186 

of,  for  domestic  uses,  area  of,  fto 1104 

important  part  of  wealth  of,  dec 1104 

lumber  purposes,  vast  extent  of,  dec 1104 

varieties  of,  &o  1136,1187 

tin  in  mines  of,  location  nf.  dec 1152 

United  States  courts  and  Government  aid  in  protecting  life  and  property  in,  dec. . .        1221 

J  ndges  for,  increase  of,  reasons  urged  In  support  of,  d:.o 1221 

water  courses  ano  Inkes,  Sic 1127-1131 

wealth  of.  sources  of.  inviting  profitable  investment,  &o 1178 

wild  animals,  pwradise  of,  in  primitive  days,  &c 1141 

woman  suffrage  in,  men  as  well  as  women  of,  in  favor  of,  Ac 1202 

wool  market  of,  demoralised  condition  of,  dtc 1186 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  attractions  of,  deep  interest  of  people  of,  in  preserva- 

•  tionof.dL-c 1208 

laws  ana  appropriation  of,  in  aid  of  Government  in 

policing,  Ac 1208 

magistrates,  etc,  of,  lands  for  houses,  offices,  eic, 

asked  for,  dec 1221 

niue>tenths  of,  lie  within,  Ac 1208 

T. 

Yakania  Indians.    (jSm  Indians,  Yakama.) 
Yankton  Indians.    (See  Indians.  Yankton.) 

Yanktonnais  Indians,  Lower  and  Upper,  at  Standing  Rook  Agency.    (See  Indiana,  Yank- 
tonnaie.) 
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Yellowttone  2ir»ti<nal  Parkf  Wyoming,  aooidento  in,  no.  of  any  kind.  &e 875 

antelopes  seen  within  8h<  .rt  distance  of ,  Sec 878 

appropriations  for,  estiraatea  of,  &o 875 

aaaiatant  aapei-intendenta  of,  force  of;  not  suflicient,  See  874 

inoreaae of,  nriced.  See,..  8t4 

aaUriee  snggestedfor  ..  674 

biaon  in,  number  of,  &o 873 

bridgea  and  roada  boilt  in,  coat  oC  &o 874 

camp  flree  in,  withoat  extingoiahing,  lawa  ajipalnat,  &c .  875 
coorta  within,  with  ample  powers,  establishment  ol^ 

snggeated,  &c 875 

drives,  splendid,  of;  &o 874 

elk  in,  in  large  numbers,  See J 878 

fires  in,  not  worth  mentioning,  4eo 875 

prevention  of;  &o 875 

etriugent  laws  acainst  spread  of,  d^o 875 

force  of,  discipline  of;  baa,  ^ 873 

game  in,  ahot  and  marketed  with  impunity,  &o 873 

apoliation,  systemMtio,  of,  &o 878 

wholesale  slaughter  of;  broken  up,  &e 878 

of,  with  proper  attention,  would  become  gentle,  ^  873 

hot.el  accommudations  in,  poor,  &c 874 

hotela,  supervision  of,  person  designated  for,  urged.  Sec  874 
Kingman,  Dan.  C,  lieutenant,  U.  S.  Engineers,  in 

charge  of  roads  and  bridges  of;  &o 874 

Lieutenant,  creditable  work  of;  in,  &o 874 

permanent  detail  of,  for  duty 

in,  urged,  Sec 874 

laws  for  the  protection  of,  suggested,  &c 875 

of,  entire  inadequacy  of ,  ror  the  protection  of,  Seo .  875 

Unesof,  survey  of,  importance  of;  See 875 

nation's  play>groand,  wonders  ot  Sec 875 

road,  length  of,  constructed  at,  Sec 874 

service,  better,  for,  suggestions  to  secure  a,  &o 874 

shooting  or  hunting,  no,  allowed  in,  ^  .         873 

**  skin  hunters, "  worst  in.  punishment  of ,  ^ 873 

■took  of,  in  worn-out  condition,  Sec 873 

iuperintendent's  house,  bad  aituation  of;  See 873 

not  tenantable,  d^ 878 

repair  and  refurnishing  of,  Sec  878, 874 

superintendent,  new  house  for,  early  building  of,  ui-ced  874 

of;  valuable  information  received  by.  874 

transportation  in,  good,  Sec 875 

travel  in,  greater  than  ever,  Sec 875 

vandalism  at,  &o 874 

{See  Wyoming. 
Yoma  Indiana.    {See  Indiana,  Yuma.)  * 


Z. 


Zi»  Pueblo  Indiana.    {See  Indians,  Zia.) 
Zani  Pueblo  Indiana.    {See  Indiana,  Zunl.) 
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